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Doctoring  a  deck 

DOZENS  of  time  and  labor  saving  applications  have  made  the 
process  of  gas  welding  and  cutting  indispensable  in  ship  yards. 

Because  of  its  uniformly  high  purity,  exceptional  portability  and 
constant  availability 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 

has  proven  the  most  satisfactory  gas  for  welding  and  cutting  in  ship 
building  and  repairing. 

Forty  plants  and  warehouses  insure  immediate  deliveries  of  Prest* 
O-Lite  anywhere  and  in  any  desired  quantity — a  never  failing  service 
that  has  gready  enhanced  the  value  of  Prest-O-Lite  in  the  hundreds  of 
yards  where  it  is  regularly  used. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Gncral  OAxui  Caitidc  aad  Cuixie  Bulldini.  30  RaM  '42nd  StrcM,  New  York         Balfour  B<iiklii«.  Saa  rtanciKO 
.  /■  Cmmdm:  Pm*-0-Uce  Caapany  o(  Canada,  Umlud.  Toraeila 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL  SPEAKS 

Final  Declafatkm  of  die  E^tb  Nadooal  Fotdgti  Trade  Gonvendon 


THE  Eighth  National  Foreiifn  Trade  Convantion, 
composed  of  upward  of  1200  delegates,  represent- 
ing every  part  of  the  United  States  and  every 
factor  of  our  international  commerce,  n:et  in 
Cleveland  from  May  4  to  7,  1921,  to  study  the  prob- 
lema  confronting  our  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  pres- 
ent world-wide  conditions.  As  a  brief  statement  of 
tho  conclusions  reached  from  consideration  of  the  ad- 
dresMS  and  discuaaions  at  Ita  varioua  aasalona,  it  aub- 
lalta  Ita  Final  Doetantlon  and  raconuaenda  tiieie  opin- 
ioaa  and  reeonunendations  to  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  Situation  Today 
The  world  is  suffering  today  from  unbalanced  ex- 
changes. Notwithstanding  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  creditor  nation,  the  present  unstable  finan- 
cial condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  especially 
Of  Suropo,  is  the  fundamental  cause  tux  our  own  bnai* 
n«aa  depression.  A  return  to  normal  eonditiona  In  oar 
own  country  dapanda  in  large  part  vpon  an  improve- 
ment of  ovr  foreign  trade.  The  preaent  retrogreaaion 
Is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  maximum  of  the  country's 
export  trade  $928,000,000  in  June.  1919,  decreasing  In 
October,  1920.  to  f751,OO0,0O0,  and  in  Mateh»  1921,  to 
1384,000,000. 

Foreign  nations  whose  imports  exceed  their  exports 
have  been  compelled  to  curtail  purchaiieb  beciiuse  ot 
inability  to  pay  by  exports.  The  result  of  this  would 
be  eventual  restoration  of  more  normal  exchange,  but 
the  requirements  of  international  commerce  and  do- 
nmtie  proaperity  in  each  coootry  demand  immediate 
relief  from  preaent  atagnatlon. 

The  United  States  miut  continue  to  inereaae  ita  im- 
porta  of  raw  material  and  merchandise  not  detrimental 
to  existing  industry  in  order  to  receive  pay  tor  the 
exports  necessary  to  stable  employment  of  latjor  la 
agriculture  and  industry;  and  to  permit  of  the  liuuida- 
tion  of  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  nations.  Cuntin- 
ued  liquidation  in  gold  of  foreign  obligaiion.')  to  us 
will  tend  to  renew  inflation  and  arrest  the  beneficial 
readjustment  of  values  on  the  bajjis  required  by  pres- 
ent eonditiona  throughout  the  world. 

Long  Term  CredHa 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  solution  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  create  adequate  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  upon  surplu.s  Amoricaii  invest- 
ment funds  in  order  that  tht^  lung  term  [■ry<iit.s  .so 
badly  iieeilttii  by  the  disorgaui/.ed  countries  of  Europe 
ma^'  be  furnished.  Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  unable  to  pay  us  now  and  for  some  time  to  come 
in  gold  or  merchandiae;  and  unleu  they  are  enabled 
to  obtain  eradita  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  which 
they  need,  their  buaineaa  and  oura  will  continue  to 

We  urge  the  Immediate  creation  of  financial  Inati- 


tutions  under  the  Edge  law,  whose  machinery  will 

facilitate  extension  of  long  term  credits  to  promote 
free  ext-haisge  of  export."!  and  imports.  Wo  commend 
elToi-ts  to  acquaint  our  investing  public  with  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  debentures  issued  by  such  in- 
stitutions again.st  approved  foreign  securities  for  thi.s 
purpose,  so  that  eventually  every  community  will 
aarve  Ita  own  vital  Intareat  in  furthering  our  foreign 
commaree  aa  a  neeoaaacy  compenent  of  domeatic  proB« 
parity. 

The  reduction  of  loans  and  accnmulation  of  bank- 
ing reserves  now  permit,  and  the  tower  inleea  of  many 

commodities  justify  the  extension  of  credits  sufficient 
lu  accelerate  recovery  in  certain  lines.  This?  should 
gradually  thaw  frozen  credits  and  end  stagnation.  It 
will  further  provide  increasing  export  and  import 
cargoes  for  our  now  practically  idle  merchant  marine 
and  contribute  to  reatoration  of  economic  equilibrium 
in  countries  suffering  from  war  debts  and  inflated  ear< 
rencies  and  to  »  proper  diatribution  of  eomraeroe  in 
neutral  raariceta. 

Restoration  of  Normal  Conditlens 
The  Increased  confidence  prevailing  in  the  Ameri- 
can business  world  denotes  the  disappearance  of  dan- 
ger of  financial  panic.  As  liquidations  progre.ss  and 
reconstruction  in  Europe  proceeds,  normal  conditions 
will  be  restored.  Nevertheless,  after  so  great  a  dis- 
turbance in  business  and  financial  conditions,  it  is 
prudent  to  recognize  that  equilibrium  will  be  restored 
and    commerce   resumed  only  by   gradual  process. 

Months  may  elapse  before  neeeasaiy  liquidation  will 
have  been  aeeompliohed.  It  will  continue  to  be  the 

part  of  prudent  commercial  and  financial  intereeta  to 
refrain  from  hasty  and  ill-advised  expansion  tending 
through  renewed  inflation  to  nullify  quickly  the  pres- 
ent fruitful  efforts  of  conservative  business  men  to 
lead  the  country  back  into  pfttlus  of  safety  and  sanity. 

It  is  manifest  that  while  many  products  of  our  Moil 
have  been  reduced  in  value  to  pre-war  level.<(,  a  num- 
ber of  manufactured  products  remain  too  high  in  cost 
of  production  to  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  for- 
eign goods.  It  is  essential  that  the  aubstantial  redue- 
tion  in  cost  of  living,  which  has  alroady  occurred  in 
food  products  and  other  basic  commodities,  shall  be 
followed  by  economies  in  cost  of  production  until  a 
stal  le  balante  of  values  of  all  commodities  and  pro- 
ductive etTorl  is  established.  No  readjustment,  how- 
ever, can  be  con'.plete  without  reduction  of  cost.'i  of 
railroad  transportation  both  for  domestic  and  export 
shipment.  Continuance  of  our  preamit  €Oat  of  finished 
merchandise  would  maintain  unreaaonahle  expense  of 
living  and  pot  our  products  In  a  nen-competittVe  post* 
tion  In  marketa  of  depleted  purchasing  power. 
Ametlcmi  Maritime  Policy 

Congress  Ima  declared  in  favor  of  private  owner- 
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ship  of  our  nMrdiant  nwrino  as  sb&n  m  prMttmUo, 
Init  under  present  conditions  it  ubinpriMftieaM*  to  dia- 
poM  of  any  considerable  prop<utiolt  of  our  nwreliant 

marina  to  private  owners  at  ^ajr/ prices. 

So  much  of  the  fleet  a.<«'-(^)''not  be  chartered  on  a 
bare  boat  basis  or  time'-rharter  to  private  operators, 
should  be  laid  up  ptfi]dii>ir  the  revival  of  world  com- 
merce; meanwhila"  tjife  fleei  will  .«ervc  our  national 
Hccurity  as  a  it^vaf'Auxiliary,  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  plan  .should  be  abandoned  of  allocating  ships  to 
load  at  pov^>nd  for  trade  routes  irrespective  of  the 
tonnafe*(t^.6krso  offaring  or  of  the  losses  to  tbs  gor- 
vraaut^  dttoadsrt  ea  tUs  poliegr. 

•.iN^'fe  it  ia  obvloiM  ttat  the  ultimate  sale  price  will 
"be  mca.sured  by  the  world  market  for  similar  .ships, 
sucii  purity  of  price  and  successful  operation  can  be 
obtained  only  if  the  operating  costs  are  approidmatsly 
e<iual  to  those  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Present  .shipping  laws  requiring  larger  crews  sub- 
ject American  vessels  to  a  disadvantage  estimated  at 
5  per  CMlt  on  the  capital  investment,  while  the  com- 
pulsory sdvsiieo  of  balf  wages  in  any  foreign  port  of 
call  adds  a  furOisr  burden  of  coot  by  loTolving  sx- 
essslv*  ddsys. 

As  oositbnMd  naftttenanee  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  of  vital  interest  to  American  pro- 
ducers, exporters  and  importers,  they  should  require 
the  employment  of  American  vessels  in  the  carrj-ing 
of  their  shipment  of  exports  and  imports  to  such  ex- 
tent HM  thvy  are  able  to  exercise  preference  or  control, 
and  in  any  case  they  should  prevent  discrimination 
against  American  ships  in  such  transportutioD. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
mendatioos  will  savs  the  fwnriiaoaiit  tts  praaoDt  large 
ktsa  lit  eanyliif  oa  tta  cadatiBf  plaa  ti  operation  and 
will  insure  ultimately  the  retirement  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  shipping  business  through  the  salo  to 
private  owners  of  the  fleet  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ketweon  the  United  States  and  ita  possessions  and 
foreign  ports,  rapid,  regular  combined  passenger  and 
freijrht  .service  should  be  maintained  for  the  prompt 
and  regular  carriage  of  the  mails,  express,  freight  and 
merdiandlsa. 

MarfaM  iMntaiMa 
The  Stote  and  Federal  gOTsmmsnto  are  urged  to 
remove  tboao  diiabilitieB  earned  by  noB-ttntforatHy  of 
state  laws  and  excessive  taxation  which  place  Ameri- 
can insurance  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  in- 
surance market  in  which  they  must  compete.  We 
urge  the  enactment  of  the  marine  insurance  mea.sure 
now  pending  in  Congress,  a  model  upon  which  uni- 
form state  legialatkm  may  be  based. 

Bmadenaome  Taxation 

Excessive  governmental  expenditure  in  all  countries 
imposes  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world  a  burden, 
the  further  increase  of  which  can  end  only  in  disaster. 
Pri)vi.si(in  of  facilities  for  commerce  is  futile  if  every 
business  activity  continues  to  be  oppressed  by  a  mul- 
tiplication of  taxes.  For  the  recovery  of  normal  pros- 
perity the  utmost  economy  in  govemmeatel  expendi- 
tures should  be  accompanied  by  unremitting  frugality 
in  jHrivate  business. 

Arbitration  and  Standardization 

Throughout  the  world  thf  stres.><  of  rfadju.stment 
has  been  attcndcci  by  deploraide  viohntiorss  (if  the  sanc- 
tit\'  of  contract,-*,  L'mi)ha.Mziri^r  the  ai  si'iu  r  of  adequate 
international  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  awards 
of  eonnnereial  arbitration.  This  deiiciency  should  be 
promptly  remedied.  In  many  instances  all  parties 
affected  by  breaelMS  of  eontracto  sincerely  believe 
themselves  in  the  right,  as  numerous  commodities  in 


foreign  trado  are  not  ataadardtasd.  Standardizatioa 
of  grala*  eottoa,  inw  on  and  oUiar  stapte  trades  has 

protected  them  Arom  the  defaotts  so  numerous  with 

merchandise  to  which  standardization  ."should,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  applied.  Business  interests  should 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  govommsnt  to  this 

end. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  ('ouncil  standard  definitions  of  shipping  terms 
(.F.O.B.,  C.I.F.,  etc.)  in  foreign  trade  have  bsoa  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  coacaifiaeo 
thareia  of  crauaerelal  organizatiiNia  abroad  ahonld  bo 
aougtt  by  the  Council.  Revision  and  uailonBttgr  of 
ocean  bills  of  lading  are  greatly  to  be  desired  now  that 
the  hazards  of  war  are  removed. 

We  conimeiul  the  efforts  of  the  American  Banliers' 
Association  and  other  organizationa  to  adopt  uniform 
standards  of  Letters  of  Credit. 

Paniatent  Effort  Essential 

American  mq^rt  buainesa  has  been  injured  in  the 
past  by  iadi  of  peraiataat  offort  to  hold  masfcato 
already  gained.  Ansrieaa  i^ndueers  are  urged  aot 
to  abandon  or  loee  interest  in  their  foreign  trade  be- 
cause it  shows  no  profit  for  the  moment  and  to  re- 
member that  in  many  cases  it  will  cost  much  more  to 
regain  in  the  future  a  businoss  lOSt  UOW  through  Isck 
of  courage  and  foresight. 

The  Bargaining  Tariff 

The  vast  market  which  the  United  States  offers  to 
other  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality;  and  the  suppllos 
of  American  raw  material  exported  without  taxation 
or  discrimination,  entitle  the  American  export  and  im- 
port trade  to  equality  of  treatment  in  all  foreign 
markets. 

To  insure  such  equality  of  treatment,  the  American 
tariff,  whatever  its  underlying  principle,  should  pro- 
vide for  additional  duties  on  imports  from  nations  dis- 
criminating, by  tariffs  or  administrative  praetiees, 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

OeveleipaMnt  of  Govcnuncnt  Senrloe 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  Stetea  should  be 
reorganized  and  esteblished  under  a  unified  super- 
vision which  will  promote  its  efficiency,  both  in  diplo- 
matic representation  and  in  the  collection  and  di--^ sem- 
ination of  commercial  information.  This  reorganiza- 
tion should  provide  for  a  i)erinaiuMil  career  through 
the  establishment  of  a  national  training  academy  for 
the  foreign  service,  which  will  attract  competent  and 
ambitious  young  men  into  a  life  worlt  of  construetive 
effort  in  their  countiy's  service. 

Foreign  Trade  Education 

Scientific  educational  training  ia  as  eesential  for  our 
business  agents  as  for  our  ofHcial  representatives.  It 
should  equip  them  with  accurate  and  practical  Icnowl- 
edge  of  foreign  markets  and  languages,  as  well  as  of 
the  economic,  social  and  political  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  other  lands.  The  exchange  of  scholarships, 
already  established  with  several  countries,  ia  a  most 
helpful  m^ans  to  this  end,  and  should  be  widely  en* 
couraged. 

Neeeaauy  L^latioH 

The  convention  urges  upon  Congress  the  vitel  im- 
portance of  prompt  action  upon  measures  affecting 

our  foreign  trade  now  pending  before  it.  Chief  among 
those  calling  for  immediate  enactment  are  the  in- 
creases of  appropriation  that  will  provide  for  much 
needed  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  Uepartment  of  Commerce. 

We  urge  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  the 
China  Trade  Act,  which  will  pormit  the  formation  of 
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American  companies  to  trade  in  China  on  a  plana  of 
tax  equality  wiUi  tiMir  compaliton  of  other  nation- 
alities. 

We  submit  that  the  policy  cif  taxing  Americans 
abroad  upon  income  derived  from  within  the  country 
of  residence  is  fundamentally  uneconomic,  is  really 
reatrictive  rather  than  prodoetive  of  revenue,  and  is 
«  bandienp  upon  the  promoUen  of  American  com- 
hmk*  dangeroiM  to  the  aweeuM  of  American  enter- 
priae  abroad  and  bound  to  react  dliadvantageonaly 
upon  induatrjr  at  home.  The  United  Statea  is  the 
only  great  commercial  nation  which  pursnea  thia 
policy,  and  we  urse  Contcress  to  abandon  it  fn  the 
forthcoming  revision  of  the  revenue  laws. 

The  steady  maintenance  of  a  prospenms  fi)reign 
trade  is  as  vital  to  the  suece-Hsful  operation  of  k"'^'- 
ernment  as  to  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  all  our 
people,  and  we  submit  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  may  well  consider  the 
estaUiabnient  of  aeparate  standing  committeea  on  f  or- 
eian  eomnwree  m  »  manna  ef  inanring  ohh*  pcompt 
and  eiTeetlve  handling  id  maaaarea  aflFeeting  foreign 
trade. 

Increased  Mail  Service  Desired 
We  commend  the  improvemutit  of  foreign  po.Htal 
communications  and  the  ext('nsi<jn  of  international 
parcel  pf)st  service  recently-  arc(jriipliHhed ;  and  nr^e 
upon  ConKress  the  revision  of  the  revenue  law  neces- 
aary  to  permit  the  neKotiation  of  a  parcel  post  con- 
vMition  with  Cuba,  so  that  our  manufacturcre  and  ex- 
poitwB  maj  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  aame  tneana  of 
•eeeaa  to  t^aft  nuulEet  new  available  to  their  European 
eoropetifton. 


It  is  essential  to  the  best  development  of  the  trade 

and  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  defensive  purposes  in  time  of 
need,  that  our  national  waterwaye  ahottld  be  developed 
adequately  and  fully  utilized. 

Una  of  Foreign  Newa  by  Our  PTeae 

The  popularization  of  overseas  trade  by  those  news 
and  trade  publications  and  pre.Ha  associations  which 
have  trivcn  v.^luable  space  and  journalistic  skill  to 
the  galherinK  and  diw<eniinati<in  of  accurate  foreign 
new.s  ia  recognized  and  ai)i)reciated.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  supply  of  foreign  news  ia 
Inadequate  for  the  needs  of  their  industries,  and  this 
condition  retards  public  understanding  of  foreign 
trade  policy,  and  of  the  true  relation  of  foreign  trade 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  people. 

International  Commanications 
Expansion   of   the    systems    of    international  tele- 
graphic communication,  under  American  control  and 
operation,  is  eeiewtial  to  proper  development  of  oar 
foreign  trade. 

In  the  intwnetional  conventione  neceaaaiy  to  ertnb- 
lieh  eqanl  opiporluvltiy  ol  nil  antlMMi  In  the  devdop* 
ment  of  their  oommnnleatlone,  we  oige  the  impott' 
ance  of  se[)arate  treatment  of  the  two  chief  BWttlods 
of  communications  on  radio  and  cable. 

Mandates 

This  convention,  representing  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  without  regard  to  politics,  approvee 
the  policy  of  the  State  OepnrtmMtt  regarding  innn- 
detee  aa  expreeaed  In  its  recent  aotee  to  the  principal 


powers,  and  pledge  thereto  our  full  support. 

Skambn  s  WAdcs  OS  BRrrisH  and  Fobkiox  Vessels,  1920. 
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EXPRESS  FREIGHTERS 

The  Manulani,  14,000-ton  Carrier  of  Matson  Navigation  Company,  Completes  First  Voyage 


IN  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  May, 
1920,  we  published  a  description 
of  two  vessels  to  be  built  for  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  for 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  trade.  As  we 
stated  at  that  time,  the  prime  con- 
sideration facing  the  naval  architect 
of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
was  the  maintenance  of  schedule  and 
of  turn-around  of  these  ships  at  each 
end  of  the  run. 

The  ve.s.sels  were  built  at  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  the  Manu- 
lani, the  first  of  the  two,  was  delivered 
and  has  completed  her  maiden  trip  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  .second  ves- 
sel, the  Manukai,  is  at  the  present 
writing  just  completing  her  builders' 
trials. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  these 
vessels  were:  length  over  all  497  feet, 
length  between  perpendiculars  480 
feet,  molded  beam  62  feet,  with  a 
deadweight  tonnage  of  14,000  tons  on 
a  30-foot  draft.    The  machinerj'  for 


driving  these  hulls  was  manufactured 
by  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company  and 
consists  of  a  divided-flow  Westinghouse-Parsons  tur- 
bine of  5500  S.  H.  P.  running  at  3500  R.  P.  M.  con- 
nected to  the  propeller  shaft  through  Westinghouse 
double  reduction  gear  so  as  to  drive  the  4-blade  pro- 
peller at  95  R.  P.  M.  The  ships  were  to  have  a  speed 
of  12',  i>  knots  on  their  loaded  draft. 

The  Manulani  on  her  trial  easily  exceeded  the  con- 
tract speed  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  figures  given 
later,  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  or  exceeding 
that  speed  at  sea.  Steam  for  the  Manulani's  turbines 
is  provided  by  Scotch  marine  boilers  fitted  with  Foster 
superheaters  for  50  degrees  superheat. 

The  table  herewith  shows  an  abstract  of  the  en- 
gineer's log  on  the  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu.  It  wil  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  which  includes  all  of  the  fuel  for  auxiliaries,  is 
less  than  1  pound  per  S.  H.  P.  hour,  both  going  south 
when  the  ship  was  comparatively  light  and  going 
north  when  she  was  fully  loaded  and  bucking  head 
winds  all  the  way.  This  is  a  ver>'  good  record  for  fuel 
«conomy  for  a  turbine  installation  of  this  size,  and 
the  low  slip  percentage  of  the  propeller  shows  that 
the  designing  of  that  important  adjunct  to  the  power 
plant  has  been  very  well  taken  care  of. 

The  cargo  on  the  Manulani  on  the  way  home  was 
.approximately  13,000  tons — certainly  not  less  than  that 
amount — so  on  that  leg  of  the  trip  she  logged  27,040,- 
OOO  ton  miles  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  2705  barrels, 
or  roughly  10,000  ton  miles  per  barrel,  or  238  ton 
miles  per  gallon,  which  for  a  steamer  of  this  size  and 
class  is  doing  exceedingly  well. 

The  machinery  on  the  Manulani  worked  perfectly 
for  the  round  trip.  Apparently  the  Westinghouse  Man- 
ufacturing Company  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  its 
methods  of  manufacturing  marine  reduction  gears, 
for  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  tooth 
faces  of  all  of  the  pinions  and  gears  in  the  sets  on 


Stern  virw  of  ibt  Mouilaat  oa  her 

trill  trip 


this  vessel  were  in  perfect  shape, 
showing  the  original  tooth  marks  un- 
altered,although  they  must  have  with- 
stood a  terrific  amount  of  stress  and 
shock  on  the  voyage  north.  In  dis- 
charging cargo  the  deck  machinery  of 
the  Manulani  functioned  perfectly, 
and  on  the  bunkering  of  the  ship  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  return  voyage 
it  had  certainly  an  oportupnity  to 
show  the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made. 

The  Manulani  brought  north  184,- 
000  bags  of  sugar,  50,000  case  of 
pineapple,  1800  bunches  of  bananas, 
and  1100  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo. 
In  delivering  the  sugar  at  Crockett 
the  high  average  of  1550  bags  per 
hatch  per  hour  was  maintained,  some 
of  the  hatches  reaching  a  rate  as 
high  as  1800  per  hour.  The  three 
hatches  worked  at  Crockett  dis- 
charged 37,200  bags  of  sugar  per 
day  of  eight  hours.  In  working  at 
this  rate  the  fuel  consumption  for 
auxiliary  power  amounted  to  75  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day. 
The  two  tables  printed  herewith  are  compiled  from 
an  abstract  of  the  engineer's  log  during  the  first  trip 
of  the  Manulani.  Marine  engineers  will  note  with 
interest  the  very  good  fuel  economy  and  the  slip  per- 
centages indicating  careful  design  of  the  propeller. 
The  chief  engineer  confidently  expects  to  better  these 
records  during  the  next  few  trips  of  the  vessel,  no 
effort  having  been  made  on  this  first  trip  to  achieve 
a  record. 
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COLLOIDAL  FUEL 


COLLOIDAL  fuel  is  a  stable 
liquid  mixture  of  pulverized 
coal  or  coke  suspended  in 
mineral  oil  or  blended  oil 
and  tar.  It  is  atomized  and  burned 
u  m  liquid  fuel*  aslnc  the  ordin- 
aiy  pn-h«at  of  fuol-oiL  To  pro- 
▼oat  BodinontoliMi  irim  rtorage 
for  a  period  of  tim*  Ic  eotitem- 
I)lated,  a  stabilizing:  treatment  is 
Kiven.  Tljia  eonsista  in  the  use 
of  one  or  mory  tncasurcs.  Thus 
saponification  ailurdH  protective 
action.  (1)  It  may  be  iipplied  liy 
adding,  for  example,  a  lime-ro»in 
soap  to  the  mineral  oil,  tltcreby 
fluting  it.  About  ono  per  eont 
of  rMiD,  or  20  pounds  por  ton  of 
foot,  and  half  a  por  eont  of  Um«^ 
or  ten  pounds,  are  nsed.  (2)  Or 
by  additifr  an  alkali  which  saponi- 
fies with  the  ro.sitioii^  content  in 
the  ingredients  of  the  fuel.  Some 
coals  and  oil  contain  sufficient 
saponifiable  matter  for  stabiliza- 
tion in  certain  cases.  A  fraction 
of  one  per  cent  of  alkali  is  suffl- 

eient  in  certain  easea.  The  resin- 
ate  of  ealelum  glvee  the  more 
persistent  stability.  (3)  Subil- 
ity  is  also  promoted  by  digesting 
the  coal  in  fuel  oil  with  by  prod- 
uct-oven tar  or  water-gas  tar  and 
heat  at  about  IBO  degrees  Fkbren* 
heit  for  a  short  period. 

The  process  is  broadly  covered 
by  basic  patent  protection  In  the 
United  States  and  In  practically 
every  foreign  country.  The  com- 
bined process  of  (.olloidalizing 
and  of  removinK  ash  from  coal 
by  fresh  floatation  is  also  covered. 

Principal  Advsntsges  of  C!oi> 

loidal  Fuel 
By  combining  coal  or  I'oke,  and 
tar  if  desired  in  limited  amounts,  with  mineral  oil,  the 
available  quantity  of  oil  may  be  used  to  yield  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  of  liquid  fuel.  Colloidal  fuel 
carries  up  to  45  per  cent  of  coal  or  coke  in  liQuid 
form  and  up  to  55  per  cent  in  «  jnobile  form  suitable 
for  locomotives.  It  is  maatfeat»  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  liquid  fuel  available  with  a  given  quantity 
of  fuel-oil  may  be  g'reatly  increased. 

The  heat  units  in  colloidal  fuel  are  as  efficient  as 
those  in  oil  end  sometimes  more  .ho.  The  resaon  why 
in  soma  CMee  tbere  is  greater  efficieniqr  msy  be  at- 
triboted  (a)  to  the  eiq>Icsiain  of  the  solid  particles 
when  the  absorbed  Haald  vaporises  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  thereby  increasing  the  area  for  oxidation  be- 
yond (be  surface  of  atomized  droplets,  and  ib)  to  less 
tlue  >ra-'<  lo.-^s  than  with  oil  inasmuch  as  the  hydrogen 
contact  with  the  coal  in  Um  mixed  fuel  is  less  than 
that  of  straight  oil. 

Since  in  most  localities  the  heat  units  in  coal  or 
coks  are  ranch  lower  in  cost  than  the  heat  units  in 
oil,  the  cost  of  heat  units  In  the  mixture  will  be  lower 
than  that  of  oil,  until  the  cost  of  oil  falls  to  so  low 
a  point  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  balances  the 

SM 


Almost  since  the  beginninir  •< 
the  commercial  use  of  fuel  oil  at* 
tcanpta  have  b«en  made  with  in- 
differvnt  sncicss  to  produce  a 
commercial  fuel  from  a  combina- 
tion of  coal  and  oil.  During  the 
fall  of  1917  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  of  the  Huns 
cansed  the  Svhssatine  Defense 
Aasodatloii  to  cewwntnite  Ita  at- 
tention on  conservatten  of  oil 
fuel,  with  the  result  that  coal  and 
oil  mixtures  or  colloidal  fuel 
again  came  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Lindon  W.  liateK,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  association,  supcested 
to  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  liodak 
fame  that  part  of  the  laboratory 
SUIT  of  the  BaBtflsan  Kodali  Com- 
pany he  designated  to  assist  in 
an  investigation  of  the  |MM1MU< 
ties  of  producing  a  stable  mix- 
ture of  coal  and  oil.  The  result 
wa.<5  that  after  considerable  ex- 
perimental woik  ;i  n(  fuel  series 
was  developed  ranging  from  a 
free  flowing  fluid  containing 
per  cent  of  powdered  coal,  69  per 
cent  of  eO  and  1  per  cent  of 
fixetenr  np  to  mobile  mixtures 
eontatning  as  Mi^  as  55  to  CO  per 
cent  of  coal. 

The  article  here  printed  is  com- 
piled from  interviews  with  and 
printed  material  submitted  by 
Li  tub  HI  W.  Halc^,  w  ho  now  con- 
trols the  basic  patenta  covering 
this  process  and  who  was  recent- 
ly in  San  Frandsco  intorcattag 
Western  railnmda  In  the  aae  af 
the  new  foeL 


economy.  Thi.^  will  bo  when  oil 
costs  about  2  c«iiUH  a  gallon.  For 
this  reason  colloidal  fuel  can  com- 
pete almost  everywhere  with  oil. 
It  can  compete  with  coal  wher^ 
ever  oil  can  do  so,  and  some- 
times where  oil  cannot.  The  cost 
of  manufaetora  la  about  from 
II  to  11.60  a  ton. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of 
colloidal  fuel  is  greater  than  that 
of  water,  a  conflagration  can  be 
extinguished  with  ordinary  fire 
appliances.  It  is  also  possible  to 
fireproof  the  fuel  in  storage  by 
a  layer  of  water  on  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  fuel.  This  means  that 
colloidal  fuel  can  enter  cities, 
while  for  fire  reasons  oil  cannot 
without  riiik  or  special  precau- 
tions. In  this  connection,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  favorable  re- 
port and  rating  given  to  the  fuel 
by  the  Fira  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwrit- 
er.s.  There  is  therefore  a  wider 
market  for  colloidal  fuel  than  for 
oil. 

Owing  also  to  the  higimr  apa- 
cifle  grsTfty  of  colloidal  fuel  than 

oil,  the  mixed  fuel  in  which  a 

good  grade  of  coal  or  eoke  ia  used 
possesses  greater  beat  value  per 
unit  volume  than  oil,  although 
possessing  less  per  unit  weight. 
Like  oil,  it  possesses,  of  course, 
much  greater  heat  value  per  unit 
volume  or  per  unit  weight  than 
cual.  Fewer  barrels  or  cars  of 
colloidal  fuel  are  required  there- 
fore to  give  the  same  amonnt  of 
heat  units  as  oil.  Liquid  fuel 
should  logically  be  sold  on  a  B. 
T.  U.  basis.  There  are  usually 
more  B.  T.  II.  in  a  barrel  of  col- 
loidal fuel  than  in  a  barrel  of  oil.  Where  .^torago  is 
of  importance,  as  it  is  on  ships  and  locomotives  and 
in  houses,  this  greater  "heat  density"  is  of  apeelal 
advantage. 

Small  Colloidalizing  Plant 
The  plant  necessary  for  the  colloidalization  of  oil 
fuels  is  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive.    It  is 
estimated  that  a  plant  with  capacity  to  handle  2500 
pounds  of  coal  an  hour  would  cost  from  935,000  to 
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$40,000  and  om  with  donbte  that  tmpuXtf  about 
165,000. 

Th«  Haw  of  th«  matwial  iM  u  fcUowi:   Cm!  or 

coke  is  deliverad  to  •  ntny  crusher,  B«t  to  erosh  to 

V4  inch,  which  dischar^M  to  a  rotary  acreen  perfor* 

atfd  with  ;!  ir,\'  .  inch  slots.  The  oversize  is  re- 
turned ti>  the  crusher  by  conveyor  for  rcgrinding,  and 
the  material  passinK  the  screen  is  carried  by  bucket 
elevator  to  overhead  storaire  bins.  From  storage  the 
coal  or  coke  (or  both)  is  delivered  to  a  Trump  cali- 
brating device  which  delivers  a  predetermined  quan- 
tity continuously  to  a  steam  jacketed  conveyor  box  or 
pug  niU  which  conatitutoa  th«  rooaiver  and  mixer  of 
tho  tub*  mill  feed.  Oil,  tar  and  fbieteur,  eonatitatuiff 
the  liquid  elements  to  be  used,  are  brought  in  sep- 
arate lines  to  a  special  measuring  device  in  which  the 
liquids  are  kept  at  a  constant  !fvcl,  with  overflow 
returning  to  storage.  From  this  device  the  liquid.^ 
arc  delivered  to  a  common  discharge  line  and  are 
pumped  through  a  heater  to  discharge  into  the  pug 
mill  mentioned  above.  The  liquid  and  dry  elements, 
combined  in  the  pug  mill,  are  fed  to  the  tube  mill,  the 
discharge  from  which  flows  by  gravity  to  digesting 
tanka.  From  the  diceating  tanks  the  flniahed  piroduet 
is  pumped  to  storage. 

As  laid  out,  the  measuring  devices  and  pug  mill  are 
driven  from  a  common  line  shaft,  so  that  the  speed 
of  feed  t<.i  the  tube  mill  may  t)e  varied  at  mill  without 
disturbing  the  ratio  of  solid  or  liquid  feed.  The  vari- 
ous ratios  between  coal,  coke,  oil,  tar,  etc.,  necessary 
for  makiiiK  different  grades  and  types  of  fuels,  can  be 
•ffsctwd  ^  changinK  tha  initial  saltings  of  the  msas- 
aring  daviees. 

A  separate  drive  tmlt  inclndes  the  rotary  emsher, 
screen  conveyor  and  elevator.  This  unit  is  designed 
to  have  a  capacity  in  excess  of  that  of  the  tube  mill, 
so  that  continuous  operation  will  not  be  nece.Hsary. 

The  tube  mill  is  driven  as  a  separate  unit,  and  the 
pomp  drives"  may  be  either  by  belt  or  indlvidoal  nnit 
drive,  as  local  conditions  may  dictate. 

The  problem  of  the  manufacture  of  colloidal  fuels 
and  their  application  in  the  indu.slries  and  in  tran.^i- 
portation  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  the  Pacifu-  Coast 
at  this  time,  not  only  on  account  of  the  possible  con- 
serving of  Pacific  Coast  fuel  oil  supplies  by  the  appli- 
cation of  colloidal  mixtures,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  incidental  and  neceasaty  additional  uses  for  much 
of  oar  merehant  marine  tonnage  which  will  be  brought 


about  by  any  very  wide  application  of  this  new  idea. 
The  bulk  of  the  oil  supplies  on  the  Paeiile  slope  is  in 
fields  located  either  in  California  or  at  coastal  points 

south  of  California;  the  bulk  of  the  low  grade  coal 
deposits  on  the  Pacific  Coast  lies  in  our  northwestern 
states.  British  Colnmbia  and  Alaska.  It  would,  there* 
fore,  be  apparent  that  any  very  extended  use  of  eoif 
loidal  fuels  on  this  coast  would  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  larKe  colloidalizing  plants  at  prominent  ports 
in  California  and  south  and  also  at  Paget  Sound  ports 
and  north,  oil  from  Cahfoniia  fit'lfis  being  carried 
north  by  steamers  supplying  such  plants  and  coal  from 
the  northern  deposits  being  carried  south,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  new  permanent  and  profitable  use  for  a  large 
amoant  of  menhant  toanaga. 
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In  the  cstabli-ilitnent  of  .luch  colloidali/.irnj  plants  it 
has  been  fouiui  fc-iitirelN'  feaiiible  and  practn'iUile  lo 
effect  econon-.ics  through  a  gyatem  by  which  crude  pe- 
troleum is  fed  to  the  lonDidalizing  mill  instead  of  fuel 
oil.  The  mil!  m  ordiiuiry  rurmint'.  as  a  result  of 
grinding  friction,  maintains  a  temperature  of  aHout 
190  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  by  a  speeding  up  of 
the  mill  and  by  proper  controlling  equipment  could 
be  xmind  to  u  appropriate  point  for  the  driving  off 
of  Um  gMoUne  and  dietillBte  trftclioae,  and  tin  mOl 
could  thus  become  a  eontinnous  still  with  three  prod- 
ucta,  gasoline,  distillates,  and  colloidal  fuel.  It  can 
ver>'  readily  be  figured  that  in  a  colloidiilizing  iilai.t 
of  suitable  iapHcit>  f<ir  ordinary  railroad  work  the 
gasoline  and  distillate  by-producUt  of  auch  a  process 


•'■rub'  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  cnlloidalization. 

]  ;.L'  possibilities  involved  in  the  niitnufarlure  and 
Use  of  coal  and  oil  mixtures  are  almost  boundless. 
The  use  of  these  mixtures  immediately  increases  the 
availalilc  fuel  oi)  supply  by  from  '.Vt  to  50  per  cent, 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  fuel  which  givea  an 
equivalent  B.  T.  U.  eontent  at  a  cost  of  from  15  to 
26  per  cent  lee*  aa  eMU^ared  with  f  nel  oil. 

Some  experlmenta  that  have  been  carried  out  would 

'iidicate  the  possibility  of  the  practical  use  of  this 
new  fuel  in  Diesel  engines,  and  certainly  there  is  suf- 
ficient practical  application  of  then  miJcturei  to  rep* 
resell  an  aggregate  annual  saving  running  into  the 
hundredii  of  millions  of  dollars. 


LONG  TIME  CREDITS 

Their  Value  To  The  Bxportuig  ManuCurturer 

By  GEORGE  R.  MEYERCORD* 

Prp'^ideiit.  IJIinois  Manufacturers'  Association 


TiiE  Chicago  newspapers^  carried  an  article  u  few 
weelu  ago  that  was  startling  to  me.  The  article 
atated  that  not  one  single  incorporated  bank  in 
the  Btote  of  Ilttnois  had  failed  in  the  jwt  IffiO. 
When  I  contrasted  this  announcement  with  the  tre- 
mendous mortality  among  the  manufacturers  of  Illi- 
iiois  and  the  nation,  it  brought  forcihly  home  to  me  one 
thr.iitjbt — namely,  that  Uncle  Sam  did  a  good  job  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  s>steni,  in  makinj,'  it  almost  im- 
possible lor  an  honest  banker  to  go  bankrupt  through 
frozen  inventories.  This  Bitoation  of  frozen  invento- 
riea  with  the  manufacturer  haa  talten  thouaanda  of 
idaate  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  creditors'  eom- 
mittees  or  into  the  bands  of  the  courts. 

Aa  I  view  the  Edge  Law  foreign  trade  flnancfng 
machinery,  it  offers  the  first  step  whereby  the  manu- 
facturer gets  some  rcaaouable  measure  o£  relief  to- 
wards creating  that  highly  desirable,  stabilized  situ- 
ation whereby  his  frozen  inventory  is  rendered  more 
liquid.  In  other  words,  the  only  relief  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  manufacturer  is  to  sacrifice  at  a 
fHghtfnl  cut-throat  price  such  excess  inventory  aa  he 
poaaceses  at  the  time  of  a  coibip-^e  in  business. 

Inventory 

Let  me  cany  you  Into  the  manufacturer's  problem 
on  iaveiatoiy.  I  will  recite  the  inventory  facts  of  a 
typical  manufaeturing  plant.  This  plant  pirodneet  nn- 

tomobile  accessories  material.  It  hoya  ita  raw  pro- 
ducts— largely  lumber — from  the  South  and  the  Pacific 

Coast.  On  account  of  railroad  coni?estion,  its  freight 
cars  during  1920  averaged  fifty-two  days  rolling.  In 
other  words,  fifty-two  days  of  inventory  of  raw  mate- 
rials was  on  the  road  to  their  plant.  Many  cars  took 
eighty  days  to  arrive.  The  fastest  delivery  was  twen- 
ty-two days.  It  was  necesaary  for  this  plant  to  figure 
sixty  day^  worth  of  inventory  as  impossible  of  stop- 
page of  dellvexy  should  basiness  depreasion  aet  in. 
Any  plant  of  this  description  of  necessity  had^  fig- 
ure forty  or  fifty  day.s'  supplies  on  hand.  The  coni- 
plele  .shut-down  of  the  auto  industry  in  August  last 
year  created  an  almost  iniposgible  situation  for  this 
plant.  Needless  to  say  that  this  is  typical  of  thou- 
sands  of  similar  cases.  This  company  had  inmu-di- 
ately  maturing  thirty-day  obligations  of  such  lar^e 


'Paper  delivered  at  the  Eighth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohto»  H «y  4-6-4-7. 


volume  that  it  could  not  poiisibty  grant  loniir  time  cred- 
its for  its  export  busine.<«s;  in  fact,  where  it  had  bttm 
granting  ninety  days,  it  now  had  to  demand  cash  to 
realise;  It  Instantly  found  itself  under  the  necessity 
of  cortailing  tta  terms  for  export  business,  which  acted 
as  an  immediate  choke  against  liquidation  itself.  Had 
the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  ( ■orpf>ration  lieeii  in  op- 
erative existence,  this  firm  Could  have  li(iiK(iated  con- 
siderable of  its  iiiventorv  on  a  long  time  credit  basus 
and  the  batikerh  wouid  have  been  more  safeguarded; 
the  write-off  on  inventor>'  would  have  been  smaller,  as 
the  frozen  inventory  would  thus  have  been  relieved. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  that  tills  Arm  was 
nttariy  unable  to  allow  the  lumber  mill  to  raalce  fur- 
ther deliveries  against  future  contracts  that  it  had 
placed.  Surely,  the  mill  without  export  trade  supply- 
inK  this  manufacturer  \\<juld  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  Forei^ni  Trade  Financ  ing  Corporation,  as  its  ma- 
chinery would  furnish  relief  to  its  customers  who  had 
exi)ort  trade  and  who  thus  would  have  provided  his 
mill  with  orders.  It  certainly  would  have  stabilised 
hia  condition. 

Hi.ston  to  be  Repeated 

History  will  repeat  itself  in  Europe.  Countries  now 
struggling  bravely  to  regain  their  pre-war  standing 
have  lost  little  in  natural  resources  or  industrial  com- 
petency. All  Omr  need  is  time— a  little  time— to  re- 
cover. They  are  solvent.  They  furnish  the  most  in- 
viting field  in  the  world  for  foreign  trade,  for  they 
are  in  need  of  American  goods.  Their  supply  of  ma- 
chinery for  production,  agricultural  imjilements,  trans- 
portation eiiuipment,  tools,  hardware,  electrical  sup- 
plies and  innumerable  commodities  that  can  be  sup- 
plied by  our  manufacturei^  la  exhausted  or  very  low. 
Tliey  need  above  «U  the  raw  material  or  the  partly 
manufactured  stocks  which  can  be  furnished  by  this 
eounbry,  and  which  can  fast  be  turned  into  numay  by 
the  industrious  millions  of  war-sich  Buropesns. 

Our  manufacturers,  our  mines  and  our  farmers  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  sujijily  Kuropean  needs.  They 
expanded  during  the  war,  and  overseas  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  their  enlarged  capacitieji.  But  as  they  cannot 
always  operate  their  plants  on  future  promises  to  pay, 
no  matter  how  dependable  those  promises  are,  they 
must  have  behind  them  some  financial  organisation 
that  temporarily  will  supply  this  money  while  the  rich 
European  trade  ia  being  garnered. 
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Every  day  American  manufacturers  are  being  offered 
profltoble  Baropeaii  buBlneu  that  they  reluctantly  are 
oUIged  to  deeUa*  iMnuie  thb  conntir  liaa  lacked  the 
foreign  trade  ioaaelal  naehinary  that  has  been  devel* 
oped  ao  laeeeaKfally  by  Great  Britain,  Here  is  a  typ- 
ical enaiaple: 

T>'pical  Kxamph- 

A  flour  miller  receives  an  iiKiuiry  from  Czecho-SIo- 
vakia  for  one-half  million  dollars'  worth  of  flour.  The 
Caechofilovaldan  coTemment  wants  six  months'  credit. 
The  inquiry  conies  from  the  flour  millera  through  the 
government.  The  {(ovemment  to  iret  credit  for  its  ilour 
dealers  offers  to  put.  up  a  lot  of  beet  sujjar  margined 
duwii  below  the  tiiarket  value,  plus  ittf  own  tionds  aiiU 
plu.x  tlu!  iTCiiit  stundint'  of  the  (lour  dealers. 

All  this  collaternl  anil  moral  rebpoiiHilality  should 
make  the  transaction  good.    Certainly  it  is  legitimate. 

At  first  blush  the  average  person  would  say,  "Wiiy 
doesn't  the  Czeeho^lovakian  government  sell  the  su- 
gar?" The  answer,  of  eoiirse»  is  perfectly  simple. 
Supposing  the  entire  com  crop  of  Illinois  was  donqied 
on  the  market  at  one  time,  six  months  too  soon.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  sugar  would  be  unsalable.  Time  must 
he  given  to  liquidate  the  ^ugar,  and  for  that  purpose 
tune  must  be  given  in  which  to  pay  for  the  flour. 

Another  flour  deal  tendered  offers  some  other  home 
commodity  of  which  the  country  has  a  surplus.  For 
instance,  Roumania  would  have  oil;  Bulgaria,  wool; 
Jugo^avia  made  a  tender  for  a  lot  of  flour,  ofllering 
to  maiglD  down  coiver  that  she  bad.  She  wanted  six 
or  nine  months'  credit  In  which  to  make  the  turn  and 
80  as  not  to  sacrifice  her  copper.  Slie  offered  bank 
endorsemonts,  government  bonds,  plus  the  copper  mar- 
gined down. 

Nine  Months'  Credit  Wanted 
A  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice  within  the  past 
few  weeks  is  tiiat  of  m  mannfaetorer  of  high  tension 
dectrieal  appantua  who  had  an  offer  of*  an  order  for 
several  hundred  thousand  dollara*  worth  of  his  goods, 
provided  he  would  give  six  to  nine  niontlis'  credit. 
The  buyer  wa.s  a  Scandinavian  municipality  and  the 
.security,  besides  the  city  bonds,  was  the  tax  warrants 
due  six  to  nine  months  Uiter,  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  warrants  offered  was  many  times  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  purchaae. 

Another  Scandinavian  transaction  was  that  of  a 
large  pulp  and  paper  company  or  timber  company  who 
wanted  to  buy  logging  machiner>-— upwards  of  one- 
half  million  dollars'  worth.  The  hiKh  credit  risk  in 
this  case  wa:i  supplemented  by  the  willingness  to  store 
enough  of  it.s  nanufaetured  product  to  guarantee  am- 
ple security. 

Instances  of  this  nature  are  legion  and  merely  illus* 
trato  the  daily  tenders  that  are  coming  along. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  eomposlto  of  such  tranBaetions 
in  the  form  of  group  purchaaet  tendered  through  the 

Honorable  Charles  J.  Vopicka,  the  American  ministsr 

to  the  Balkan  countries: 

February  2Z,  1921. 
Jlr.  George  R.  Meyercord,  President, 
C  O  Illinois  ManufaL'turers*  AsaOciation, 
76  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Mr.  Meyercord: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Febniaiy  16,  I  beg 
to  make  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
necessity  of  the  organisation  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Oorporation  «l 
New  Yorlc 


America  has  a  better  opportunity  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  do  buainesa  with  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  conditions 
wUch  the  world's  war  brought  about. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  business  for  cash  money 
with  Europe  becau.<^e  our  dollar  is  too  valuable  in 
tonipuri.syii  with  their  money. 

America  can  remedy  these  condition.^  without 
any  sacrifice.  These  countries  need  credit  for  the 
time  being.  They  do  not  require  any  cash  money 
from  America,  but  they  do  want  raw  material  and 
fiuit^hed  products  of  our  factories. 

The  United  States  govemmnt  during  the  war 
advanced  money  to  these  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  able  to  help  us  in  the  war,  but  now 
that  the  war  is  over  our  government  doe.s  not  wish 
to  continue  to  make  loan.s,  and  therefore  it  de- 
pends on  ttie  individual  American  banker,  busi- 
ness man  and  manufacturer  to  give  credit  to  these 
countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  countries^ 
after  a  few  years,  will  be  able  to  pay  tiidr  in- 
debtedness in  full. 

I  liave  received  orders  from  Roumania,  Bulga- 
ria, Yougo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  amounting 
to  over  twenty  million  dollars,  consisting  of  tif- 
teen  different  varietie.s  of  merchandise,  which 
could  keep  many  factories  busy  if  it  would  be 
lios.sible  to  obtain  credit  from  the  banking  insti- 
tutions at  the  present  titne,  but  owing  to  their 
banking  rules  and  different  laws,  it  hi  impoasible 
to  obtoin  these  loans  from  them. 

Therefore^  it  is  neoeaeary  that  this  new  financ- 
ing corporation  be  supported  by  all  business  men 
and  manufacturers,  and  I  most  emphatically  re- 
commend .subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  thi.s.  new 
Foreign  Trade  l-'inancing  Corporation  of  New 
Vork,  through  which  l.mdy  inanufHcturers  and 
business  men  can  afford  to  give  credit.  But  in 
this  connection  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
point,  which  roust  be  made  clear,  that  this  new 
eorpnratien  Is  to  aid  all  the  firms  Id  the  export 
bvsteeat,  not  only  one  or  two  large  cwrporations; 
I  mean  to  say  thtft  all  the  exporters  traa.  all  parte 
of  America  should  get  benefit  from  tills  new  cor> 
poration. 

I  am  sorr>'  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  your 
meeting  on  account  of  my  needed  presence  in 
Washington,  but  I  shall  take  up  the  matter  of  sub- 
scriptions with  you  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  city. 

Hoping  that  the  manufaetnreni  will  see  it  with 
the  same  eye  as  I  do,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)    CHARLES  J.  VOPICKA. 
Irlr.  Vopicka's  list  of  orders  mentioned  in  hia  letter 
includes  the  following: 

Railroad  eauipment  Rosin 

Condensed  mitt  Cotton 

Leather  Agricultural  machinery, 

Tin-plate  *  which  includes  about 

Paper  nine  different  items — 

Automobiles  plow.s.  cultivators,  etc. 

Cau.stic  .soda 

Surely  American  industry  at  this  time  ne«d«  these 
orders. 

Edge  Law  SolutioB 
The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation,  to  my 
mind,  offers  the  solution  of  the  manufacturers'  prob- 
lems.   As  I  view  the  big  fundamental  thought  back 
ot  the  Bdge  Lhw,  I  see  in  it  thi.s  problem  aolved— let 
(Continued  en  page  403) 
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EARLY  STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  PACinC 


By  ELWIN  M.  ELDREDGE 


STEAM  navifration  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  near  as 
records  show,  commenc- 
ed with  a  small  steamer 
of  109  tons,  known  as  the  Bea- 
ver. She  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Green,  Wigram  &  Green,  at 
Blackwall,  on  the  Thames,  in 
1835.  She  measured  101.4  feet 
by  20  feet  beam  by  11  feet 
deep.  Her  machinery  was 
made  by  Boulton  &  Watt,  the 
builders  al.so  of  the  engine  for 
Fulton's  Clermont,  the  first 
recognized  successful  commer- 
cial steamboat. 

The  Beaver 

The  Beaver,  rigged  as  a  brig, 
left  England  on  August  27, 
1835,  for  the  Pacific  under  tho 
command  of  Captain  Home, 
and  had  the  bark  Columbia  as 

her  consort.  She  made  the  voyage  lu  ihe  Columbia 
River  in  204  days,  arriving  there  on  March  19,  1836. 
Her  engines  being  placed  in  commission,  started  her 
trial  voyage  on  May  16.  It  is  recorded  in  her  log- 
book as  follows:  "Carpenters  stripping  paddle-wheels. 
At  4  p.  m.  engines  got  up  .steam,  tried  the  engines  and 
found  to  answer  ver>'  well;  at  6  o'clock,  came  to  an- 
chor and  moored  in  our  old  berth;  at  8  o'clock  all 
hands  were  mustered  to  splice  the  main  brace."  The 
nautical  phrase  "splice  the  main  brace"  is  used  in  ref- 
erence to  a  custom,  then  common,  of  celebrating  par- 
ticular events  by  serving  out  a  liberal  supply  of  rum. 
(Happy  days  of  "36.) 

The  Beaver  was  built  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, but  continued  her  rounds  between  Puget 
Sound  and  Alaska  under  dilTerent  owners,  with  re- 
markable regularity  and  success.  She  was  wrecked  by 
running  upon  the  rocks  near  the  entrance  to  Vancou- 
ver Harbor  in  July,  1888. 

First  American  Line 

Before  1845,  our  experience  with  ocean  steamships 
had  been  very  limited  and,  in  fact,  1847  marks  the 
first  American  ocean  steamship  line. 

When  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  this  country  in 
1848  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ocean 
ateamships  in  service  and  they  were  on  established 
lines.  The  "old"  Pacific  Mail  Line  had,  at  this  time, 
two  side  -  wheel  steamers  under  construction  for  the 
California  trade.  Sailing  vessels  were  first  used  by 
those  who  ventured  West  at  the  time.  In  October, 
1848,  the  first  three  vessels  sailed,  being  sent  by  the 
War  Department.  The  greatness  of  the  fever  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  month  from  December  14,  1848, 
there  were  cleared  from  New  York  for  the  West,  six 
ships,  five  barks,  five  brigs  and  one  schooner,  carry- 
ing approximately  about  665  passengers  and  each  ship 
loaded  with  freight  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity;  and 
from  Boston,  during  the  same  intervals,  nine  sailing 
vessels,  carrying  325  passengers  and  freight.  During 
the  year  there  left  here  nearly  30,000  persons  in  all 
classes  of  ships,  among  which  there  are  records  of 
but  eleven  steamers. 

Days  of  Forty-nine 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  1849  that  the  real 


starting  West  was  apparent, 
as  before  then  news  of  the 
prospects  was  vague.  Ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  were  purchas- 
ed and  refitted  for  the  voyage. 
Many  were  designed  for  our 
inland  and  short  coast  routes 
and  totally  unsuitable  tor  so 
long  and  hazardous  voyage. 

One  of  those  that  took  the 
risk  was  a  small  stern  wheeler 
from  Oldtown,  Maine,  called 
the  Governor  Dana.  She  was 
only  130  feet  long  and  yet  this 
small  vessel  arrived  in  safety 
on  the  Pacific  side,  and  rec- 
ords show  she  was  in  service 
until  1864. 

There  sailed  from  New  York 
a  steamer  known  as  the  New 
World.    She  was  about  210 
feet  long  and  very  similar,  as 
s«  note  btiow  on  th..  page  the  illustration  shows,  to  the 

sound  steamers  of  that  date.  She  was  in  command 
of  Captain  Edward  W.  Wakeman. 

It  is  related  of  this  ship  that  there  were  some  debts 
due  certain  people  for  material  used  in  her  construc- 
tion, and  as  the  time  for  launching  approached,  the 
sheriff  placed  olTlcers  on  board  with  a  process.  The 
vessel  was  launched  with  steam  up  and  made  a  trial 
trip  immediately  afterward  and  carried  the.se  process 
servers  down  the  bay.  Having  thus  been  kidnapped, 
these  officers  had  the  choice  of  going  to  California  with 
the  vessel  or  ashore  in  a  small  boat.  They  followed 
the  latter  course,  and  the  New  World  proceeded  on 
her  voyage. 

The  vessel  made  San  Francisco  in  152  days  and  was 
afterward  placed  on  the  Sacramento  run  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Samuel  Seymour  until  his  un- 

Editor's  Note:  The  illustration  in  the  insert  at  the 
head  of  this  page  is  taken  from  an  old  stereoscopic 
photograph  published  by  Bradley  &  Rulofson,  Gallery 
of  Photographic  Art,  429  Montgonier>'  street,  San 
Francisco.  From  the  inscription  on  the  back  we 
learn,  "This  magnificent  establishment  employs  the 
most  skillful  artists,  produces  the  finest  portraits,  is 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  gallery  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  has  the  only  elevator  connected  with  a 
photographic  gallery  in  the  world." 
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Pa<t<11ewhcel  «te*mcr  Senator.     Prom  an  old  paintirm  in 
poiacuion  of  the  author 

timely  death  in  1859.  The  New  World  was  the  win- 
ner of  many  races  with  other  rival  steamers  and  wa.s 
known  as  the  Favorite  on  the  river.  Captain  Seymour 
also  commanded  the  Senator,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later.  He  was  one  of  the  hest  known  and  highly  re- 
spected of  early  California  sea  captains. 

Two  other  vessels  that  made  the  voyage  round  the 
Cape  were  the  Antelope  and  Confidence,  comparatively 
new  steamers  built  for  New  York  Bay  service. 

The  Wilson  ti.  Hunt,  a  small  river  boat  that  had 
seen  service  on  the  New  York  and  Coney  Island  run, 
met  with  many  mishaps  on  the  way.  She  sailed  from 
New  York  on  March  .3,  1850,  encountering  a  very  se- 
vere gale  on  March  9  and  narrowly  escaped  founder- 
ing, her  upper  works  being  almost  wholly  wrecked 
from  the  terrific  violence  of  the  storm.  She  put  into 
one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  for  repairs  and  proceeded 
later  on  her  journey. 

The  Rhode  lalaad 

The  story  of  the  Rhode  Island's  fatal  journey  and 
of  her  foundering  on  January  30,  1850,  is  of  interest. 
This  steamer  was  built  for  the  New  York  and  Provi- 
dence run  in  1836,  but  had  outlived  her  usefulness 
on  that  line  and  had  been  laid  aside  as  a  spare  boat. 
She  was  sold  at  a  high  price  and  only  scantily  refitted 
or  prepared  for  her  journey.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  on  January  25,  1850,  heavily  loaded  with  provis- 
ions and  coal,  and  with  little  or  no  freeboard.  Four 
days  later  she  ran  into  a  heavy  gale,  and  after  labor- 
ing heavily  in  the  violent  seas  for  some  twelve  hours, 
began  to  leak;  her  engine  refused  to  work,  while  her 
steering  gear  became  deranged,  and  after  a  few  hours 
of  horrible  torture  to  the  crew  and  passengers,  she 
sank.  There  were  some  thirty-two  souls  that  lost  their 
lives.  About  twelve  passengers  and  crew  escai>ed  in 
a  small  boat  to  a  passing  schooner. 

The  Senator 

There  was  still  another  type  of  vessel  that  started 
on  the  long  journey  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These 
vessels  were  from  the  coast  of  Maine  and  built  more 
substantially  than  those  already  named.  Of  this  type 
were  the  Senator  and  W.  J.  Pease.  They  had  also  run 
outnide  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Senator  was  built  for  Mr.  James  Cunningham 
in  1847,  and  was  commanded  while  on  the  Philadel- 
phia run  by  Captain  Samuel  Seymour,  who  afterwards 
went  to  California  to  command  her  there.  The  Sen- 
ator on  her  first  trip  to  Sacramento  was  found  to  draw 
too  much  water  and  was  placed  on  the  coast  runs.  She 
was  later  sent  to  Australia  and  broken  up  about  1876. 

Two  screw  steamers  of  about  300  tons  each,  the  Gen- 
eral Warren  and  the  Commodore  Preble,  that  had  been 


on  the  New  England  coast,  also  started  on  the  trip. 
They  were  nine  months  in  arriving  at  their  ultimate 
destination,  as  they  were  detained  at  some  ports  on 
the  Pacific  side  for  repairs,  and  at  others  for  the 
scarcity  of  coal. 

A  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook  tug  boat  named  Goliah 
also  made  a  successful  trip  and  was  in  service  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  until  about  1897.  The  Goliah  was  built 
in  1849  at  New  York,  and  measured  154  feet  over-all, 
30-foot  beam  and  depth  of  hold  over  9  feet.  Her  ton- 
nage was  235.86  gross.  She  left  New  York  April  1, 
1850,  and  reached  San  Francisco  oh  January  1,  1851. 
The  crew  of  that  vessel  had  the  trial  of  their  lives  on 
the  voyage.    She  was  279  days  between  ports. 

A  vessel  named  the  New  York,  a  sister  ship  of  the 
New  World,  started  for  the  same  destination  a  few 
months  later  and  was  four  months  reaching  Rio  Jan- 
eiro, and  beyond  there  all  trace  of  her  is  lost. 

The  Wilson  G.  Hunt  was  very  unfortunate,  as  has 
been  noted.  She  was  laid  up  at  Montevideo  for  nearly 
three  months  for  a  crew  and  at  other  ports  for  re- 
pairs.   The  trip  took  her  322  days. 

There  were  many  more  vessels  of  the  types  men- 
tioned that  left  Atlantic  porta  at  the  same  time  and 
encountered  the  same  difUculties  and  trials.  Many 
were  never  heard  from  after  leaving  the  home  port. 
Those  that  were  so  fortunate  in  reaching  their  desti- 
nations were  compelled  to  call  at  every  principal  port 
on  the  way  for  coal,  water,  provisions  and  repairs  to 
the  vessel,  and  in  many  cases  were  detained  by  illness 
of  crew  from  fever  contracted  in  the  warm  climate. 

The  first  American  steam  vessel  that  was  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  pro- 
peller Constitution  of  500  tons,  built  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1848,  which  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1851.  There  were  also 
the  New  Orleans,  a  steamer  also  built  in  the  East, 
which  arrived  from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  185.3,  and  the 
City  of  Norfolk,  which  arrived  from  Honolulu  during 
the  same  year. 

In  the  early  fifties  regular  steamship  lines  were 
established  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  Coasts 
with  connections  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
it  became  a  comparatively  easy  and  regular  jaunt  for 
business  men  and  others  to  go  back  and  forth  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York.  If  these  few  disjointed 
notes  of  the  earlier  pioneer  voyages  through  the  Straitc 
of  Magellan  serve  to  quicken  the  memories  of  some 
ancient  mariner,  they  will  have  served  their  purpose. 


CouEins  drydock  at  the  Joe?  o(  Chc«tnut  itrcet.  San  Pranctftco,  Prom 
a  painting  hy  Harry  Baiiman.  This  ■■  Mi<l  to  have  been  the  hnt  AoMt- 
injc  dock  in  San  Pranciico  Bay. 
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NEW  SHIPPING  BOARD 

AT  last,  after  many  months  of  patient  waiting, 
we  have  the  announcement  of  the  personnel 
of  the  complete  Shipping  Board  appointed  by 
President  Harding  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. We  append  hereto  the  list  of  the  personnel  of 
this  complete  board,  together  with  a  brief  summary 
of  their  experience  and  present  status  in  the  business 
world. 

Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  in  this  personnel — 
first,  neither  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States,  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  is  represented 
on  the  board;  second,  there  is  almost  no  practical 
shipping  experience  represented.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  President  Harding,  having  put  so  much 
thought  upon  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  this 
board  and  feeling  very  keenly  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  problems  which  await  solution  in  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  has  made  his  selec- 
tions with  a  definite  policy  in  view.  We  know  that 
the  policy  of  the  administration,  as  expressed  in  any 
public  utterances,  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  shall 
get  out  of  active  participation  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  gather  from  the 
composition  of  this  new  board  that  the  President 
wishes  the  policy  of  the  board  to  be  one  of  supervision 
over  our  maritime  trade  and  our  participation  in  inter- 
national shipping  policy. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lasker,  the  chairman  of  the  new  board, 
brings  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing  him  in 
his  new  position  a  very  wide  experience  as  an  execu- 
tive  and  administrator  of  large  business  atTairs  and  a 
tremendous  fund  of  energy,  both  of  which  should 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  task  that  is  before  him. 
He  bespeaks  from  the  nation  the  confidence  and  pa- 


tient co-operation  of  its  business  men  and  promises  to 
put  into  effect  immediately  a  good  business  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  Shipping  Board  offices.  Mr. 
Lasker  has  also  hud  a  very  wide  experience  in  what 
might  be  termed  business  diplomacy  and  has  gained 
for  himself  a  very  enviable  reputation  for  the  prompt 
and  quiet  settlement  of  business  disputes  to  the  satis- 
facli»»n  of  all  parties  concerned.  This  sort  of  expe- 
rience is  ver>'  much  needed  in  official  life  at  Wash- 
ington and  particularly  it  seems  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
under  the  new  regime  we  will  see  less  talk  and  more 
action,  less  investigation  and  more  accomplishment. 

The  personnel  of  the  full  board  is  as  follows: 

A.  D.  LASKER,  Chicago,  chairman,  representing  the 
interior  states;  head  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas  Advertis- 
ing Agency  of  Cnicago;  professional  advertising  man 
and  business  advisor;  prominent  in  Republican  poli- 
tics; a  stockholder  and  director  in  numerous  important 
industrial  corporations;  inexperienced  in  shipping 
problems  but  an  expert  organizer  and  executive  of 
large  business  concerns. 

ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  BENSON,  repre.senting  At- 
lantic Cou.Ht  States;  Democrat;  former  chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board;  wide  experience  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer, and  for  almost  a  year  in  sole  charge  of  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

GE0R<;E  E.  chamberlain.  Portland,  Oregon, 
representing  Pacific  C<>ast  States;  Democrat;  has 
served  as  governor  of  Oregon;  two  terms  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon,  during  which  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  on  commerce; 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  safe,  conservative  stu- 
dent of  and  friend  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

.MEYER  LISSNER,  Los  Angeles,  representing  Pacific 
Coast  States;  attorney;  Republican  politician  and  pub- 
lisher who  has  beein  prominently  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  harbor  of  lAts  Angeles. 

T.  li.  O'CONNOR,  Buffalo,  representing  Great  Lakes 
Stales;  Republican;  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Union  and  prominent  in  many  nego- 
tiations for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  marine 
workers  and  shipowners. 

EDWIN  C.  PLUMMER,  Bath,  Maine,  representing 
Atlantic  Coast  States;  Republican;  admiralty  lawyer, 
prominently  identified  with  sailing  ship  operation; 
secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Carriers'  A.HH0ciation. 

FREDERICK  I.  THOMPSON,  Mobile,  Alabama,  rep- 
resenting Gulf  States;  Democrat;  newspaper  publish- 
er; no  connection  with  shipping  affairs;  appointed 
member  of  the  Shipping  Board  by  President  Wilson 
and  serving  ad  interim. 


SELLING  SHIPS 

IT  has  been  stated  by  those  in  position  to  know 
that  the  present  book  value  of  the  fleet  of  steam- 
ers owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  is  very  close 
to  $5,000,000,000,  including  the  monies  expended 
in  plant,  the  monies  lost  in  operation,  and  all  of  the 
various  overhead  and  other  expenses  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  actual  building  cost  of  the  ship  itself. 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  then  the  American  people 
are  due  to  write  off  as  a  loss  about  $4,000,000,000. 

This  sum,  almost  incomprehensible,  is  not  nearly  so 
staggering  in  its  effect  on  the  imagination  when  we 
consider  that  the  money  was  all  spent  in  America,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  still  in  America,  quite  a  sizable 
proportion  of  it  was  gathered  in  by  the  United  States 
government  almost  immediately  after  its  expenditure 
in  the  way  of  excess  profits  and  income  taxes,  and  it 
is  not  a  loss  which  is  to  be  incurred  now  but  a  loss 
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which  huB  already  been  largely  absorbed  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  ships  which  are  the  result  of  this  huge  ex- 
petiiliture  are  in  the  main  y.<>o<\  nhips.    They  are  here 

for  our  use,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  new 
Shipping  Board  to  see  that  we  get  as  profitable  use  out 
of  thena  as  possible. 

Tha  firat  atap  toward  rnfi'^*g  profitable  uaa  of  tiia 
flaat  ia  thia  writing  off  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 

value.  It  ia  not  at  all  likely  that  a  lar^e  number  of 
the  ships  will  be  sold  immediateiy,  even  with  this 
threat  rediulion.  .As  we  h;ive  pointed  out  frequently 
in  recent  issues  of  Pacific  .Marine  Review,  the  present 
ship  market  will  not  absorb  a  large  anioutit  of  tOQIWCa, 
even  if  that  tonnage  should  be  a  free  gift. 

Mr.  JaiOM  Parrall,  prealdant  of  the  Fortisn  Trade 
CovndV  who  ia  Id  a  position  to  Icnow  as  well  aa  any- 
one in  the  United  States,  has  made  the  statement  that 
under  nornuil  conditions  of  trade  it  would  take  three 
years  or  more  to  absorb  the  present  merchant  toimai/e 
of  the  world  into  useful  and  prolitable  trade  routes. 
The  problem  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  selling  the 
ships  is  to  make  a  market  for  the  ships  by  removing 
as  far  as  possible  all  of  the  legislative  and  other  re- 
strictions which  now  stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  success- 
ful comprtltioa  of  ahipa  under  American  registry  in 
foreign  trad«.  This  will  take  tlme^probably  will  be 
a  matter  of  a  number  of  years — and  during  the  pass- 
age of  that  time  the  only  sensible  plan  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  the  manaKement  of  its  Heet  ia  the  bare 
boat  charter  plan  with  charter  rates  based  on  a  valua- 
tion of  the  fleet,  which  shall  be  on  tcrnus  of  ei|U«Iity 
with  the  current  value  of  ships  in  the  world  market 
for  abipa. 


EIGBT  HOURS  AT  SEA 

THE  proposal  to  impose  the  eight-hour  day  con- 
ditions at  sea  is  prominent  to  the  front  just  at 
pmaent  on  account  of  the  issuance  of  a  report 
from  the  International  Labor  Ofllce  at  Geneva. 
Thia  report  was  the  reault  of  an  inquiry  into  -the  ap- 
plieaUoD  of  flie  eight-hour  act  in  the  French  mercan- 
tile marine. 

This  Freii<-h  eit'bf-bour  act  sva.s  pa.ssed  on  Au^'ust 
2,  IttlU,  and  suppleniented  by  a  decree  on  the  2lth  of 
Februar>',  1920.  Prior  to  the  passa>^e  of  the  act  of 
August  2,  1919,  the  rule  was  the  two-watch  ayittem 
and  the  twelve-hour  day.  In  the  case  of  duty  in  ports 
and  aheltered  roadateads  officers  and  crew  performed 
work  on  a  basts  of  a  ten-hour  day. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  shipowners  that 
there  was  no  real  need  or  reason  for  the  application 
of  the  eiyrht-hour  day  a<  sea,  as  the  work  performed 
by  the  crew  is  never  of  a  nature  that  is  very  (at]y.ii\r\y. 
and.  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  crew  is  unable  to 
leave  the  ship.  Board,  lodging  and  all  other  inci- 
dentals in  the  life  of  the  workingman  are  provided,  so 
to  apeak,  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  work  and 
a  eonaiderable  part  of  that  work  is  in  the  nature  of 
keeping  ia  order  the  sUp  in  which  he  livoa.  There 
is  not  the  sane  necessity  in  such  a  case  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  eight-hour  law,  either  from  a  physio- 
logical or  sociological  viewpoint,  im  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  tradesman  or  office  worker  ashore,  who 
frequently  has  to  travel  an  hour  or  more  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening  going  from  his  home  to  his 
work,  whose  work  i«  of  a  much  more  fatiguing  char- 
acter, and  whose  family  ia  constantly  making  demands 
on  hia  time. 

That  (hers  ia  a  great  deal  of  traXh  in  these  con- 
tentions is  abundantly  proven  by  the  report  In  ques- 


tion, which  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  principal  re- 
sult of  the  aiiplication  of  the  ei^ht-hour  law  at  sea 
has  been  increase  in  overtime  paid  to  all  classes  of 
workers  at  sea,  and  particularl.v  to  the  general  service 
cUii.s  HUch  as  stewardM  and  waiter.s  on  ocean  liners. 
The  object  of  the  passage  of  this  eijfht-hour  law  is, 
therefore,  in  this  particular  application  entirely  viti- 
ated. The  government  passing  the  eight-hour  law  for 
sociological  reaaona  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  worker  is  confronted  with  the 
hard  fact  that  in  this  particular  instance,  to  quote 
the  report,  "an  appreciable  part  of  the  personnel  on 
board  ship  is  not  unduly  fatigued  by  its  normal  work. 
Its  ambition  is  not  centered  on  rest.  On  the  contrary, 
it  <,\  el  comes  overtime  work,  which  means  increased 
earnings." 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  thia  system  has 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  expraae  of  operating 
vessels  which  varies  from  70.68  franca  per  grosa  ton 

per  year  for  ocean  going  care:o  steamers  to  133.36 
francs  per  gross  ton  per  year  for  ocean  going  pas- 
senger liners.  The  report  as  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  features  letters  from  M.  Rio, 
under-secrctary  of  .state  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  in  charge  of  ports,  mercantile  marine  and  fish- 
eries. M.  Rio  writing  from  Paris  takes  the  stand 
that  aocially  the  act  ia  a  great  suecess,  that  this  so- 
cial pnwram,  bswever,  ia  being  effiacted  at  tlie  as- 
pen se  of  French  shipping  companiea,  that  the  added 
expense  to  these  French  shipping  companies  may  be 
ruinous,  and  that  the  only  remed>'  is  the  internation- 
alization of  such  a  law  so  that  the  expenses  of  the 
shipowners  of  all  nationalities  may  be  increased  in 
like  measure.  In  this  respect  the  report  is  a  rather 
dangerou.s  document,  and  the  question  arises  why 
should  such  national  propaganda  be  issued  by  an  In- 
temationBl  Labor  OHiee. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  deckhand  or  or- 
dinary seaman  on  our  modern  ocean  going  steamer 
that  necessitates  any  such  limitation  as  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Lar^'e  portions  of  his  time  on  duty  are 
essentially  not  different  from  his  time  off  duty.  We 
believe  that  the  marine  worker  should  get  a  square 
deal  from  his  employer,  that  he  should  have  com- 
fortable quartera  in  which  to  live  and  good  food  to 
eat,  properly  prepaied,  and  an  adequate  wage  for  tha 
service  which  be  pttrfonns,  but  ws  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  the  average  oHlcer  or  deckhand  on  a 
carKo  steamer  being  given  sixteen  hours  a  da\  in 
which  to  "ioaf,"  and  it  is  very  evident  from  the  over- 
time records  in  the  French  merchant  marine  that  the 
men  themselves  do  not  feel  any  such  necessity. 


THE  ARMY  TRANSPORT  SERVICE 

IN  a  letter  addressed  to  William  S,  Greene,  chair- 
man of  the  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Pa- 
cific-Amerieaa  Steamship  Association  urges  favor- 
able action  on  H.  R.  6848,  which  wottld  withdraw  army 
transports  from  the  Honolulu  and  Manila  trades.  The 
letter  in  itself  is  so  forceful  and  logical  that  little 
need  be  added,  but  this  may  bo  said:  The  association 
has  not  brouK'ht  forward  all  that  it  might  regarding 
the  inellicient  operation  of  the  service,  fhose  who 
have  seen  army  transports  loading  or  discharging  at 
Honolulu  or  Manila  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
marked  IndBciency  of  this  branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; they  have  watched  the  Dixt  for  example,  work- 
ing at  a  leisurely  rate  that  would  shame  any  coromsr- 
eial  line  of  the  world— *t  a  rate,  to  speak  cooserva- 
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tively,  at  leart  four  tfm«8  slower  than  any  mtTchant 

vi  I  1  \,ciuld  employ.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  War  De- 
parLii.ijiit  might  a.H  well  berth  the  Di.x  at  Honolulu  aa 
at  Seattle,  because  there  was  no  nece!<sity  of  ha.ste, 
then  the  retort  may  be  made  that  the  army  has  had 
considerable  more  toniiatre  than  it  required.  The  pres- 
ent is  a  good  time  to  bring  up  the  que^ition,  because 
the  old  tmuportii  muet  go  to  the  scrap-pile  aoom  Their 
wastwfnl  operation  not  only  has  coat  the  government 
larve  suma,  bnt  it  has  hindered  the  merebnnt  marine 
greatly,  for  with  the  army  and  navy  biulneaa  aa  a 
nucleus,  some  American  operator  long  ago  would  have 
established  a  direct  line  between  San  Frandaeo,  Hon- 
olulu and  Manila. 

Direct  Manila  Service  Opened 

The  letter  of  the  Pacific-Americu  Steamship  Aseo* 
ciation  to  Mr.  Greene  follows: 

ConrirniinK  our  ni/ht  letter  of  June  7,  ursiun  favor- 
able action  on  H.  K.  5348,  amending  Seetion.s  17  and 
19  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  beg  to  .submit 
the  following  arguments  for  rcconuneuding  a  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  Army  traneports  from  the 
trans-Pacific  and  Hawaiian  trade: 

Firal:  Hm  Untted  Statee  ShlpplBt  Bonrd  hna  allo- 
eatod  to  flue  FaeiHc  Mail  Steamafaip  Cffiniwny  three 
S22-type  freight  and  passenger  Teuels,  which  are  be- 
ing operated  direct  between  San  Franci.sco  and  Ma- 
nila and  the  Kast  Indiea,  and  five  of  the  - 1>  pe 
freiijht  and  passenger  steamer.-;,  which  will  be  oper- 
ated between  San  Francisco  and  Manila  via  Japanese 
and  Chinese  ports.  These  vessels  will  furnish  prac- 
tically three  sailings  per  month.  We  append  statement 
covering  the  particulara  of  theae  vesaeb  which  may 
b«  of  intereet. 

Second:  The  above  veasels  are  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  the  handling  of  government  freight  and 
passengers  and  are  much  speedier  than  the  present 
United  States  transports,  and  in  this  connection  we 
append  proforma  schedules  from  which  you  will  note 
direct  monthlj'  service  and  fortnightly  service  via 
Japan  and  China  iH  provided  to  Manila  or  express 
■alllngs  three  times  per  month. 

Matson  Service  to  Hawaii 

Hataon  Navigation  Company  niso  maintains  •  aer- 
vice  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Hawaii.  They 
are  at  present  operating  two  of  tiie  large  West-type 
vessels  of  the  Shipfiing  Board,  carrying  freight  only, 
and  two  of  the  .'j;i;>-type  steamers  out  of  Baltimore 
that  touch  in  at  San  Francisco,  carrying  freight  and 
paHjsengera  to  Hawaii.  In  addition  to  theeie,  iiine  of 
their  own  steamers,  si.x  <jf  which  are  passenger  ves- 
sels, are  regularly  operated  in  passenger  and  freight 
aerviee  firom  San  Franeiace  to  Honolvlu,  uiling  once 
n  wedL 

Third:  At  present  these  ▼esaela  are  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  only  partially  loaded  on  account  of 

lack  of  tonnage,  and  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  army  transport*  in  direct  competition  with  then; 
merely  makes  both  Shipping  Board  and  army  vessels 
unremnnarative  at  public  expmse. 

Burden  on  Taxpayers 

Fourth:  The  army  transport^i,  by  reason  of  taking 
cargo  in  but  one  direction  and  maintaining  separate 
forces  and  l«rriiinals,  cannot  transport  t'retghl  as  eco- 
nomically as  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  regular  trade 
and  the  continuance  of  the  transports  is  merely  entail- 
ing a  large  additional  bnrden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
eonntry  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

Fifth:  Owing  to  a  large  number  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels  being  tied  np  for  lade 


of  cargo,  oveiy  effort  shonld  bo  made  to  tiy  to  redaee 
the  enormous  loss^  to  the  government  by  providing 
passengers  and  freight  and  the  withdrawal  of  tiiese 

transports  wituld,  to  that  extent,  assist  in  this  direction. 

Sixth:  The  late  war  proved  conclusively  that  trans- 
ports cannot  be  utilized  until  after  the  navy  has  clear- 
ed the  seas,  and  then  the  first  call  is  for  commercial 
vessels  to  transport  troops  and  supplies,  and  if  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  maintained  and  assisted 
it  would  furnish  immedintely  Available  and  invalttable 
assistance  in  ease  of  war. 

Ruy  Coal  in  Orient 

Seventh:  The  operation  of  commercial  vessels  in 
idmpelituin  \\  ith  vessels  of  other  countries  necessi- 
tates the  highest  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the  pres- 
ent system  of  carrying  cadets  and  educating  young 
men  as  officers  would  form  a  most  valunble  asset  in 
providing  a  proper  personnel  (both  officers  and  crew) 
for  use  in  time  of  trouble. 

Eighth;  The  United  States  army  transports  today 
returning  from  -Manila  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Chiiieae  or  Japiiiiese  coal  at  very  high  prices  for  u»e 
in  their  operation,  thereby  depriving  American  firms 
of  the  sale  of  such  fuel,  whereas  American  commer- 
cial vessels  utilize  American  Oil  and  COal  almost  eX' 
clusively  in  their  operation. 

Ninth:  All  the  leading  maritirae  nations  of  the 
world  trans))ort  their  troops  and  supplies  by  private 
steamship  companies  under  normal  conditions,  but 
maintain  certain  transports  for  the  handling  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  or  liv«  stock.  If  the  experience  uf 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations  has  proven  this  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactoiy  method  of  handling 
their  army  supplies,  it  should  h«  equally  applicable 
to  the  United  States. 

AoooBUBodations  Goannteed 
Tenth:  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is  pre- 
pared to  handle  immediately  the  entire  army  and  navy 
freight  requirements  for  Manila  at  rates  as  per  tariff 

enclosed.  It  is  also  prepared  to  immediately  take  care 
of  the  normal  movement  of  olticers  and  enlisted  men 
and  will  set  aside  accommodations  to  be  held  subject 
to  government  order  at  fare«  as  per  tariff  attached. 

Itatson  Navigation  Company  is  also  prepared  to 
handle  a  movement  of  army  and  navy  f reiglit  require 
ments  to  Hawaii. 

Eleventh:  In  the  event  of  any  unusual  movement 
of  supplies  or  troops,  both  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  Matson  Navigation  could,  with  proper  110tiee» 
readily  provide  additional  tonnage. 

It  apparently  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
whether  an  antiqtiated  and  expensive  system,  based 
upon  precedent,  shall  be  continued  without  any  result- 
ant benefits,  or  whether  this  expense  cari  be  saved  to 
a  lar^e  extent  by  utilizing  American  commercial  ves- 
sels and  the  .^meriean  merchant  marine  be  benefited 
to  that  extent. 

The  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  be- 
long to  the  people  and  are  operated  for  their  account 
and  it  would  appear  that  another  department  of  the 

government  can  have  no  excuse  for  maintaining  a  sep- 
arate and  cjipcusivc  i>ervice  for  no  uppurcut  cause. 
We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee 
favorably  recommend  paK.sage  of  li.  R. 

The  present  American  im;rchant  marine  which,  ulti- 
mately, will  be  owned  by  private  American  oompaniea 
will  be  able  to  perform  eveiy  national  function  in 
times  of  both  peace  and  war. 
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(Continncd  from  page  397) 
me  first  illuttxato  tlM  point  before  drawing  the  con- 
clusion. 

At  the  iweMnt  time  the  Ronmanian,  the  Swiss,  the 
Swede,  or  any  other  foreign  nationality  find*  itaelf 
United,  in  this  country,  to  ralatag  noney  only  ftom 
Ita  own  fomer  nationals.  Tho  Bonnanlan  busineas 

hoUM  that  wishes  to  get  credit  in  this  country  can 

practically  get  credit  only  from  the  Roumanian-Amer- 
ican; the  Italian  must  go  to  the  Italian-American, 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  Surely,  the  Roumanian  oil 
welts,  the  Roumanian  railroads  or  the  Roumanian  cus- 
toms revenue  means  nothing  to  the  average  American 
investor-  The  Roumanian  business  man  cannot  secure 
assistance,  therefore,  at  this  tlnei,  from  other  than 
people  of  his  own  race  wlie  have  migrated  to  America. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  throngh 
its  debentures  speaks  in  American  dollars  to  the  Amer- 
ican investor,  and  the  American  investor  need  only 
have  faith  in  the  vast  capital  of  the  corporation  and 
in  its  management.  Surely,  it  in  axiomatic  that  thi.s 
faith  will  follow.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  manage- 
ment will  not  be  both  able  and  of  a  superior  order. 

Possible  ProfiU 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  investing 
a  reasonable  amount  in  tlua  enterprise,  I  draw  the 
following  conclusion  aa  to  proBta.  Let  me  illustrate 
again  by  example: 

Take  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  doing  ?200,000 
exporting  annually.  Grant  his  profit  is  l.'j  per  cent 
net  on  his  sale.'?.  Fully  on«>-half  to  two-thirds  of  his 
tenders  of  orders  at  this  time  re<juire  long  time,  which 
be  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  granting.  He  is,  there- 
fore, turning  down  orders  daily.  Assuming  that  only 
one-hali  of  his  prospeeta  die  by  virtue  of  his  ioabllity 
to  flnance,  that  represMitB  a  pit^  of  |16,MK>  that  he 
is  losing.  Surely,  such  a  nunufacturer  can  afford  ie 
invest  $10,000  in  the  stock  of  a  corporation  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  $15,000  within  a  year. 

It  must  further  be  obvious  that  this  manufacturer 
will  benefit  by  the  freer  movement  of  capital  in  for- 
eign countries  and  a  larger  measure  of  short  time  pay- 
ment orders  will  be  given. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  American  investing 
public  who  now  loan  vast  sums  on  the  securilgr  of  a 
farm,  a  house  or  a  factoiy,  will  realiie  that  the  safety 
of  the  debentures  contains  within  It  more  seeuri^ 
than  any  such  mortgages  as  he  is  now  freely  invest- 
ing in.  Back  of  the  debentures  will  be  the  huge  cap- 
ital guaranty  and  back  of  that  again,  in  each  case, 
will  bo  the  large  variety  of  collateral,  which  will  in 
the  aggregate  create  a  law  of  averages  that  will  be 
so  certain  to  insure  repayment  to  the  corporation  as 
to  make  the  risk  ininltealmally  small  to  the  Investor 
in  the  debantUHH. 

The  manufacturer  who  invests  in  Vkt  stock  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  will  be  amply 
repaid.  It  will  be  a  profitable  investment.  It  will 
help  every '  manufacturer  and  business  man  in  the 
country.  It  will  solve  employment  problems  and  re- 
store the  general  prosperfif  to  which  progressive  in- 
dustry is  entitled. 

Tariff  Considerations  - 
In  closing  1  want  to  protest  most  strenuously  against 
the  viewpoint  so  prevalent  and  now  so  often  expreissed 
to  the  eflFeet  that  we  must  keep  down  the  tariff  bars 
to  our  own  niailceta.  This  viewpoint  is  on  the  theory 
that  the  only  vnor  BuTope  can  pay  ta  to  flood  our  mar^ 
keto  with  goods.  We  could  bettor  afford  to  give  our 


foreign  friends  the  funds  direct  with  which  to  reha- 
bilitate themselves. 

I  submit  that  it  is  rank  financial  heresy  to  throw 
a  $6  a  day  man  out  of  a  job  in  this  country  and  sub- 
stitute a  $1  a  day  man  in  Europe,  which  is  a  starva- 
tion wage  at  best,  and  aiqMet  a  saving  to  accrue  out 
of  the  dollar  that  will  oonpoisate  the  American  worlc- 
man  for  the  loss  of  his  f  S  a  day  job. 

I  submit  farther  laiat  the  world's  purchasing  power 
has  been  reduced  five-sixths  under  this  plan  and  the 
American  purchasing  power  has  been  reduced  six- 
sixths.  I  desire  to  commend  President  Harding  for 
his  sane  attitude  on  this  thought.  America's  export 
business  will  never  be  built  up  on  a  foundation  of 
destruction  of  its  domestic  market.  I  believe  that  the 
proper  plan  is  to  invest  our  surplus  in  foreign  secur- 
ities of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  now 
orgenitiiir. 


SHIP  NAMES 

A SERIES  of  errora  in  apelliBg  of  ship  nanea 
which  have  occurred  in  Pacific  Marine  Review 
and  which  have  also  appeared  in  other  publi- 
cations leads  us  to  observe,  as  we  have  often 

done  before,  that  America  seems  very  poverty  stricken 
in  proper  names  for  ships.  This  series  of  errors  cul- 
minated in  a  description  of  a  shipbuilding  program 
of  an  eastern  shipyard  in  which  the  names  of  forty 
vessels  were  listed,  and  out  of  the  forty  ten  were  so 
misspelled  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  la  the 
names  pobliahad  tiie  original  names  as  given  to  the 
ships.  On  checking  this  matter  up  we  found  that  the 
mistakes  tn  Spelling  originated  in  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  shipyard  that  had  built  the  ships,  and  we 
of  course  were  comforted  by  the  thought  that  if  a 
shipbuilder  could  not  spell  the  name  of  a  ship  that  he 
himself  had  built^  a  poor  editor  who  had  never  even 
seen  the  ship  ahonld  net  be  expected  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect the  spelling. 

It  has.  howevw,  oeenrred  to  oa  that  while  die  Ship- 
ping Board  was  carrying  out  Its  emergency  program 
and  supplying  names  to  the  builders,  the  builders  were 
all  fiercely  indignant  about  the  character  of  the  names 
supplied  Much  mirth  was  indulged  in  at  the  expense 
of  various  individuals  who  were  supposed  t<»  have  sup- 
plied these  names.  Now,  however,  when  the  yards  are 
full  of  vessels  building  for  private  account,  the  names 
seem  to  be  veiy  litUe  better.  We  are  still  getting  all 
sorts  of  atrocities  in  the  way  of  names  not  understand- 
able to  the  common  mind  and  not  spdlable  by  any 
rules  in  the  dictionary.  It  seems  as  if  the  Shipping 
Board  Fmergenoy  Fleet  program  has  set  the  faahion 
and  we  are  following  like  a  (lock  of  sheep. 

It  is  time  American  ship  builders  realized  the  pub- 
licity value  of  having  characteristically  American 
names  on  American  ships. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  accidentally  stum- 
bled on  a  "hunch"  which  indlcatea,  dear  reader,  as 
plainly  as  the  proverbial  noee  m  your  always  "intel- 
ligent" face  that  the  namee  now  adorning  the  prows 
of  the  brave  ships  of  our  merchant  marine  are  in  all 
truth  and  soberness  American  names  gathered  from 
American  sources.  The  names  are  taken  from  those 
characteristically  American  institutions,  the  Pullman 
sleepers. 

This  illuminating  idea  came  to  us  with  ail  the  force 
of  an  inspiration  one  evening  last  week  while  listen- 
ing to  a  college  professor  from  Ohio  entertain  the 
assembled  company  with  a  recitation  of  Hr.  Dooley*a 
experiences  on  a  sleeping  car. 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  MOTORSHIP 

Kennecott  Makes  Good  Record  for  Fuel  Economy 


IN  the  May  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  we  described  in  a 
general  way  the  propellinjr  ma- 
chinery of  the  motorship  Kenne- 
cott built  by  the  Todd  Dr>dock  and 
Coniitruction  Corporation  of  Tacoma 
for  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
and  gave  some  figures  for  her  per- 
formance on  the  initial  run  from 
Tacoma  to  San  Pedro. 

Since  that  article  was  published 
the  Kennecott  has  completely  vindi- 
cated our  prediction  that  she  would 
make  a  great  record  for  herself  as 
an  economical  cargo  carrier.  She 
has  completed  her  voyage  from  Pu- 
get  Sound  to  New  York  via  Panama, 
and  figures  are  available  from  the 
engineer's  log  to  show  just  what  her 
performance  in  the  way  of  fuel  con- 
sumption was  on  this  5800-mile  run. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Kennecott  is  propelled  by  a  set  of 
Mcintosh  and  Seymour  6-cylinder 
directly  revensible  full  Diesel  ma- 
rine oil  engines  of  1200  I.  H.  P.,  each 
driving  twin  screws  at  140  R.  P.  M.; 
that  her  auxiliary  machinery  is  all 
electrically  operated,  power  being 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  two 
100  H.  P.  Mcintosh  and  Seymour  full 
Diesel  engines  driving  two  75  kilo- 
watt General  Electric  generators. 

Before  taking  up  the  consumption 
record  of  the  main  engines  on  this 
sea  voyage,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  port  consumption  loading  lum- 
ber at  Aberdeen,  Washington.  The 
Kennecott  had  previously  stowed  in 
her  holds  at  Tacoma  a  considerable 
amount  of  copper  ore  from  the  Ta- 
coma smelter.  At  Aberdeen  she 
loaded  2,500,000  feet  of  lumber 
which  would  weigh  not  less  than 
3600  tons.  For  the  handling  of  this 
lumber  and  for  lights  on  board  and 
for  galley  stove  consumption  the 
total  fuel  used  was  755  gallons.  As 
the  average  galley  range  fuel  con- 
sumption on  this  ship  is  one-half 
barrel  daily,  and  this  fuel  record 
covered  six  days,  there  would  be  a 
galley  consumption  of  126  gallons 
which  could  properly  be  subtracted 


from  the  755-gallon  total,  leaving 
629  gallons  as  the  fuel  consumed  in 
providing  lights  for  the  ship  and 
power  for  the  winches.  This  629 
gallons  put  on  board  3623  tons  of 
lumber,  or  5.7  tons  per  gallon — 239.4 
tons  per  barrel,  or  208,000  feet  board 
measure  per  barrel  of  oil. 

If  steam  schooner  operators  will 
compare  these  figures  with  the  fuel 
consumption  of  ordinary  steam 
winches  in  handling  luml)«r,  they 
will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  Diesel 
operation  plus  electric  deck  ma- 
chinery which  is  not  often  thought 
of  in  comparing  the  ordinary  steam- 
er with  the  properly  fitted  motor- 
ship.  Such  a  record  for  fuel  con- 
sumption in  cargo  handling  is  made 
possible  by  the  wonderful  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  full  Diesel  engine  at 
fractional  loads,  combined  with  the 
efficiency  of  electric  motors  under 
all  conditions  of  load  and  the  di- 
versified load  factor.  No  such  econ- 
omy is  even  approachable  with  the 
use  of  steam  supplied  from  either 
the  donkey  boiler  or  main  boilers  of 
a  steamship.  From  figures  available 
for  some  of  the  finest  steam  freight- 
ers on  the  coast  handling  uniform 
loads  of  sacked  goods  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  of  dispatch  we 
find  that  the  tonnage  per  gallon  of 
oil  would  figure  less  than  six-tenths 
of  a  ton  per  gallon,  so  that  for  this 
particular  record  of  the  Kennecott 
her  electrical  equipment  supplied  by 
power  from  Diesel-driven  generators 
may  be  said  to  represent  an  advance 
in  fuel  economy  of  between  900  and 
1000  per  cent  over  good  commercial 
practice  with  the  .steam  winch.  As 
also  noted  in  these  columns  in  the 
June  issue,  the  electrical  deck  ma- 
chinery and  the  steering  gear  of  the 
Kennecott  were  manufactured  by 
Allan  Cunningham  Company  of  Seat- 
tle. For  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  apparatus  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  in  the  June 
issue. 

After    loading   this   lumber,  the 


Kcnnecott's  draft  condition  showed 
that  with  the  lumber  and  ballast 
and  some  miscellaneous  freight  she 
had  on  board  in  the  neighl>orhood 
of  5600  tons  deadweight  of  cargo. 
From  Aberdeen  to  Panama  she 
logged  3895  miles  at  an  average 
speed  of  10.8  knots  per  hour  on  a 
total  fuel  consumption  of  1030.7  bar- 
rels, while  from  Panama  to  New 
York  she  logged  1946  miles  in  eight 
days  at  an  average  of  10.1  knots  per 
hour  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  557.2 
barrels,  a  total  of  5841  miles  with 
5600  tons  of  cargo  on  1587.9  barrels 
of  oil,  or  3.68  miles  to  the  barrel. 
Reducing  this  to  ton  miles,  we  get 
20,608  ton  miles  to  the  barrel,  or 
in  round  numbers  490  ton  miles  to 
the  gallon.  This  figure  will  prove 
another  eye-opener  for  steamship 
operators  if  they  will  compare  it 
with  what  they  are  at  present  get- 
ting on  their  oil-burning  steamers 
of  the  same  deadweight  capacity 
and  speed,  and  in  making  this  com- 
parison it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  here  assumed  from  the 
draft  conditions  that  the  Kennecott 
was  carrying  only  5600  tons,  where- 
as she  has  a  capacity  for  6500,  and 
the  additional  load  would  have  made 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  her  fuel 
consumption. 

The  entire  voyage  of  the  Kenne- 
cott was  without  incident  in  the 
engine  room  worthy  of  note.  The 
engines  and  the  auxiliaries  func- 
tioned perfectly.  In  automobile  par- 
lance, they  "never  missed  a  shot." 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
these  figures  and  facts  for  the  sake 
of  American  marine  engineers  who 
sem  to  have  been  blind  in  recent 
years  to  the  tremendous  advance 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  marine 
Diesel  engineering  across  the  waters 
and  to  the  wonderful  record  which 
European  motorships  have  been 
maintaining  both  in  regard  to  econ- 
omy and  low  maintenance  costs  and 
in  respect  to  taking  the  business 
away  from  American  and  British 
steamship.s. 


Cc 


STEAMER  OR  MOTORSHIP 


An  Instructive  Comparison  of  Earning  Capacities 


rw->^HB  following  tables  and  de- 
I  8criptiv«  matter  are  taken  from 
I  a  very  inter«-Htiiife'  paper  on 
"The  internal  Combustion  En- 
gine as  Applied  to  Marine  Propul- 
sion," which  WW  prepared  by  John 
F.  IC«ttm  and  J.  C.  Shaw  and  raad 
before  ttie  Soeiety  of  Naval  ArcJii- 
tects  and  Marine  Enirlneers  at  New 
York,  May  2G,  1921.  This  compari- 
.soii  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
racific  Coast  operators,  and  owners 
uii  the  voyage  for  which  the  figures 
were  (•otni>iled  is  that  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient.  In  this 
oomparison  all  possible  advaatace  is 
givm  to  the  ateamet,  mad  some  minor 
aavioga  luaalljr  effected  by  motor- 
shipa  in  active  practice  are  omitted. 

The  size  of  vessel  chosen  has  the 
Hame  general  dimensions  as  the  mo- 
torship  Afrtka,  owned  by  the  East 
Asiatic  Company,  and  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  William  Peon  and  the 
two  motorahips  building  for  tbo  Unit- 
ed American  Unee. 

The  ateaner  ia  single  acrew  with 
dotihie  reduction  gearing  and  com- 
pound tur?)ine»  and  Scotch  boilers. 
The  revolutions  for  the  vessel  are 
taken  as  seventy,  which  iti  corwerv- 
ative  practice,  to  favor  propulsive 
efliciency  which  for  convenience  here 
la  assnoMd  the  nme  as  the  'twin- 
aerew  Teiml. 

The  sbipe  are  of  Uie  awning-deck 
type,  having  a  nominal  daadweight 
carrying  capacity  of  1S,0C0  tona 
when  loaded  to  31  feel  5  inches 
draught.  They  are  445  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  60  feet  beam  and  42 
feet  moldeil  depth,  with  a  block  co- 
efhcient  of  .782.  The  shaft  horse- 
power of  the  turbines  is  taken  as 
35O0,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  4500 
indicated  hora^jiower  of  the  Diesel 
aagiaea.  The  coat  of  the  vessels  to 
b<rild,  baaed  on  probable  eost  of  la- 
bor and  mat^a!  in  the  immediate 
future,  ia  assumed  $150  per  ton  for 
the  steamer  and  $105  for  the  motor- 
ship.  The  J200,000  Hdilitional  c(tst 
of  machinery  for  the  motorship,  in- 
cluding deck  machinery,  is  consid- 
ered fair  where  the  Diesel  work  is 
well  standardized. 

Tiie  £uei  oil  consumption  at  sea 
for  tbe  steamer  with  16  degrees 
Baume  oil  is  taken  as  .95  pound.<t  per 
shaft  horsepower,  all  purposes,  which 
should  he  realized  in  serviie  with 
properly  designed  turbines  nnd  dou- 
ble reduction  gears  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  auxiliaries.  For  the  motor- 
ship,  with  oil  of  22  degrees  Baume, 
the  consumption  is  taken  as  ^1 
pounds  per  indicated  boraepower,  all 


purposes,  which  is  usUal  with  motor- 
shiijs  !Jeloll^,'iIl^.'■  to  tlie  Kast  Asiatic 
('omi>an\.  The  I'osl  of  oil  in  Atneri- 
citii  port,  per  recent  quotations,  is 
12  for  fuel  oil  for  steamer  and  $2.30 
for  Diesel  oil  of  gravity  indicated. 
It  is  uecesaaiy  for  the  steamer  to 
take  on  additional  oil  in  a  foreign 
port  which  is  assumed  double  thai 
in  an  American  port. 

The  route  chosen  is  from  San 
Krancis<-o  to  the  Far  East  and  re- 
turn, calling,  for  example,  at  Voko. 
hama,  Iliingkong,  Manila  and  Hon- 
olulu, with  a  total  distance  of  15,- 
600  knots.  The  number  of  daj's  at 
sea  and  in  ports  is  taken  from  per- 
eentagea  for  similar  Teasels  operat- 


ing over  similar  routes,  and  the 
number  of  da>  s  in  port  include  that 
for  loadinK  and  unloading,  repairs 
and  dock;n>r,  holidays,  et<". 

The  cost  of  personnel  is  based  on 
scale  of  wages  in  effect  the  first  part 
of  this  rear  with  auatenance  at  (1.26 
per  man.  This  is  estimated  with  Sft 
for  the  deck  officers  and  erew  for 
either  vessel,  and  for  the  engine- 
room  19  and  14  men  respectively  for 
the  steamer  and  nrntorship. 

The  freight  rate  for  bulk  cargo  is 
estimated  as  ?27  per  100  cubic  feet 
and  for  deadweigtit  cargo  as  $13.S0 
per  ton,  wbieh  la  fairly  well  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  rates. 

The  itemised  figures  are  as  follows : 

Motorship 
18,730 
9,050 
lt.6 
116 
4,500 


911 
U 

165 

4.G00 
5,680 
i:H,or>0 
620,000 
1,850 
120 
20 
1,490 


0.81 
14J6 
.7 
220 
145 


66J! 

830 
26 
90 
946 
428 
518 
0 
50 
76 

6,761 

6,.'}23 
11,979 
12.407 
12,1»3 
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Stoamer 


Displacement,  tons   18,690 

Gross  tonnage,  tons   „„  9,050 

Actual  mean  sea  speed,  knots.........   11.5 

Revolutions  per  minute   ...................w...  70 

Indicated  horsepower    

Shaft  horsepower    3,600 

Total  weight  of  machinery  (tons),  including  pipes, 
ventilators,  ladders,  floor  plates,  spares,  tools,  out- 
fit, i^pelleni»  ahafliag,  etc.  .  ...   690 

Water  in  ayston,  tons.  .  .  .   115 

Weight  of  deck  machinery,  tons  „  „   140 

Weight  of  hull,  fittings,  equipment,  etc.,  tons   4,575 

Li^'ht  displacement,  tons    „    5,520 

Capacity  dcadweigfit.  tot.s    ,.,„,„„„...„.....„„.  13,170 

Capacity  (balesj,  cubic  feet    590,000 

Oil  buiiker  capacity,  tons  uiouhle  bottoms  i   1,820 

Oil  bunker  capacity,  tons  (tank  between  tunnels)..  .- 

Oil  bunker  capacity,  tons  (settling  taaks)...............^....  80 

Total  oil  banker  capacity,  tone   1,400 

Oil  consumption  par  sbsit  hwsepower,  main  wsgines, 

all  purposes,  pounds   0.06 

Oil  consumption  per  indicated  horsepower,  main  en- 
gines, all  i)uri)oses,  pounds  

Oil  consumption  per  day  at  sea,  tons   86.65 

Oil  consumption  per  day  in  port,  tons................  ........  6.5 

Number  of  days  at  sea,  per  annum....  .  .   220 

Nwnbar  of  days  In  port,  per  annnnu  . —  145 

15,600-KM)t  Vegrage 

Days  at  sea    55.5 

Days  in  port   —   36.5 

Total  oil  consumption  at  sea,  tons        ,  ......,..,„„..,„...,..  1,980 

Total  oil  consumption  in  port,  tons   200 

Reserve  oil  bunker  M"or  aliout  si.>c  days),  tons   220 

Total  oil  carried  outbound,  tons...   l,4oii 

Total  oil  burned  on  trip  out,  tons.     l.O'.io 

Total  oil  neeeasaryt  horoebound,  tons    '  1,310 

Oil  to  be  piffchased  abroad,  tons  ,   1,000 

Weight  of  enw  and  atorea,  tons.  .   60 

Fresh  water  on  board  at  start  of  each  leg,  tons   800 

Total  weight  of  vessel,  including  fuel,  water,  etc.,  out- 
bound, tons  -  _   7,270 

Total  weight  of  vesnel,  including  fuel,  water,  etc., 

homeward  bound,  tons    7,180 

Cargo  capacity,  outbound,  ton.s  — . — ,   11,420 

Cargo  capacity,  homebonnd,  tons     11,610 

Cargo  eapadty,  average  (two  ways),  tons..  —  11,466 
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Cmt  of  Operation  per  Voyage 


Insurance  (4';);  depreciation  (5''>.  92  days   $14,200  $48,800 

Brokerage,  at  $.15  per  ton  cargo  capacity   3,440  3,660 

Overhead  and  general  expense  at  $20  per  gross  ton. 

per  annum    45.600  45.600 

Fuel  oil    45.900  15^260 

Water,  at  $1  per  ton   600  150 

Deck  officers,  crew,  stewards  „   12.200  12.200 

Engineer  personnel    9,300  7.600 

General  stores,  deck,  engineers  and  stewards....^   5,000  5.000 


Totals    $166,240  $138,270 

Loading  and  discharging  or  deadweight  tons  at  $1  per 

ton  and  75'^^  of  cargo  capacity   $17,200  $18,280 


Total   $183,440  $156,5.'S0 

Loading  and  discharging  of  bulk  cargo  at  $2  per  100 

cubic  feet  at  76''  capacity   $17,700  $18,600 


Total  operating  cost  for  bulk  cargo  ( per  voyage)  $183,940  $156,870 


Compariaon  of  Earnings  with  Deadweight  Cargo  Carried 


Tons  per  voyage  outbound  at  75''  capacity                       8.580  8,980 

Tons  per  voyage  homel>ound  at  75'*  capacity                   8,640  9,300 

Rate  per  ton                                                                $13.50  $13.50 

Gross  revenue  per  voyage  at  75'«  capacity                  $232,500  $246,780 

Cost  of  operation  per  voyage                                    $183,440  $156,550 

Net  revenue  per  voyage                                              $49,060  $90,2.30 

Net  revenue  per  annum.                                           $195,000  $3.58,000 

Per  cent  earned  on  investment.                                        10  16.65 


Compariiton  of  Earnings  with  Hulk  Cargo 
Cubic  feet  of  cargo  carried  out  and  return  at  75'^ 


capacity    885,000  930,000 

Rate  per  100  cubic  feet  _   $27  $27 

Gro.ss  revenue  for  bulk  cargo   $239,000  $251,100 

Cost  of  operation  per  voyage   $183,940  $156,870 

Net  revenue  per  voyage   $55,060  $94,2.30 

Net  revenue  per  annum   $218,.tO0  $374,000 

Per  cent  earned  on  investment.   11.2  17.4 


rbe  new  U.  S.  S.  B.  moiorihijp  William  P*nn.  12,37S  <L  w.i..  cn(in«<l  with  Hutmeuicr  «nd  Wain 
direct  reveraiblc  Die«cl  engine  ol  4SM  i.  h,  p,  on  iwio  acrewt 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen, 
for  the  particular  conditions  chosen, 
that  the  motorship  has  an  increased 
earning  capacity  over  the  steam  ves- 
sel of  66  per  cent  on  deadweight  and 
55  per  cent  when  bulk  cargo  is  car- 
ried. In  addition  to  the  bulk  cargo, 
there  can  be  carried  on  the  outbound 
trip  544  tons  of  oil,  which  at  $13.50 
per  ton  will  increase  the  amount 
earned  on  inve.stment  from  17.4  per 
cent  to  18.73  per  cent,  or  67  per  cent 
better  than  the  steamer. 

The  above  figures  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  working  out  a  compari- 
son for  any  route  which  will  vary 
directly  with  lengrth  of  voyage  and 
the  size  of  the  vessels  employed. 

M.  S.  William  Penn 

A  brief  description  of  the  motor- 
ship  William  I'enn  will  be  given,  as 
it  was  the  first  large  vessel  of  this 
kind  owned  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  The  performance 
of  this  vessel  in  service  will  be  of 
particular  interest,  as  it  is  to  be  op- 
erated over  the  same  route  and  by 
the  same  operating  company  as  the 
electrically  driven  ship  Eclipse,  re- 
cently put  into  service. 

The  hull,  having  been  originally 
intended  for  a  .3000  shaft  horsepower 
single-screw  turbine  installation,  is 
not  exactly  suitable  to  the  Diesel 
engine  installation  of  4500  indicated 
horsepower,  or  3500  shaft  horse- 
power. For  best  efficiency,  due  to 
its  high  block  coefficient,  the  vessel 
should  not  be  driven  over  lO'j  to  11 
knots  in  service.  The  screws  have 
accordingly  been  designed  for  lower 
turns  than  that  for  which  the  en- 
gines were  intended,  so  that  the  de- 
signed mean  indicated  pressure,  upon 
which  the  efficiency  of  engines  some- 
what depends,  will  be  maintained. 

The  William  Penn  has  a  length 
between  perpendiculars  of  439  feet 
6  inches,  beam  of  60  feet,  depth 
molded  to  shelter  deck  of  36  feet  8 
inches,  and  draught  of  28  feet  4''| 
inches,  corresponding  to  12,375  tons 
deadweight.  The  length  of  engine- 
room  space  was  maintained  the  same 
as  for  the  steam-driven  sister  ships. 
A  built-up  column  was  added  to  tie 
the  middle  of  the  engine-room  double 
bottom  to  the  shelter  and  bridge 
decks,  to  prevent  possible  synchron- 
ou-s  vibrations  being  set  up  between 
the  main  engines  and  the  hull's 
structure. 

The  main  engines  are.  as  previ- 
ously stated,  six  cylinders,  each  of 
a  bore  and  stroke  of  740  mm.  and 
1150  mm.,  respectively.  Along  the 
port  side  are  arranged  the  three 
auxiliary  engines,  each  driving  65 
kilt)watt  generators,  and  along  the 
starboard  side  the  maneuvering  com- 
pressor and  bilge  and  ballast  pumps. 
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The  lubricating  and  salt-water  cool- 
inK  pump.f  are  placed  near  the  for- 
ward bulkhead  and  the  fuel  oil  pump 
and  reserve  air  compressor  aft,  be- 
tween the  main  enginea.  In  this 
vessel  a  fresh-water  closed  cooling 
system,  with  cooler  and  fresh-water 
pump,  has  been  added  for  the  cool- 
ing of  the  cylinders  and  covers.  This 
is  a  precaution  against  mud  being 
deposited  in  the  spaces. 

Editnr'tt  Note. — Additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  comparison  drawn  in 
the  above  article  by  the  evident  in- 
tention of  the  new  Shipping  Board 
to  immediately  write  off  from  their 
books  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  price  of  their  steamers.  If  they 
go  at  this  kind  of  bookkeeping  with 
sufficient  resolution,  the  splendid 
steel  steamers  of  the  Shipping  Board 
will  be  obtainable  at  a  price  which 
will  enable  private  steamship  oper- 
ator.<i  to  convert  these  steamers  into 
profitable  motorships  and  still  have 
the  motorship  stand  on  the  owner's 
books  at  a  cost  well  within  the 
limits  of  profitable  operation  at  pres- 
ent freight  rates. 


Arrangement  al  BurmeUter  and  Wain  machintry  in  tii«  new  moiorahip  WiUiam  Penn 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


THE  rapidly  growing  interest 
that  is  being  shown  in  the  mo- 
torship among  shipowners  in 
Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  well  known  en- 
gine builders  who  are  taking  up  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  in- 
stallation in  these  vessels.  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  often  the  ship- 
owners who  force  the  engine  build- 


ers to  commence  constructing  Diesel 
machinery,  for  they  are  now  invari- 
ably asking  manufacturers  to  quote 
alternatively  for  steamers  and  motor 
vessels.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
two  of  the  largest  marine  engineer- 
ing firms  in  Great  Britain  have  ar- 
ranged to  build  Diesel  engines,  these 
being  Palmers  Shipbuilding  &  Engi- 
neering Company  of  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


who  have  acquired  a  Cammell  Laird 
Fullagar  license,  and  Kincaird  & 
Company  on  the  Clyde,  who  will 
build  Burmeister  &  Wain  machinery. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  al- 
though the  first  large  Camellaird  Ful- 
lagar engine  has  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  the  most  popular  type 
among  the  engine  builders,  for  there 
are  now  five  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  building  this 
design — namely,  John  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  David  Rowan  &  Company, 
Dunsmuir  &  Jackson,  Palmers  Ship- 
building &  Engineering  Company, 
and  Cammell  Lairds  themselves.  This 
fact  forms  striking  evidence  that  en- 
gine builders  do  not  always  wait  for 
results  before  they  decide  on  the 
suitability  of  a  new  design,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  Euro- 
pean engineers  are  convinced  that 
the  Camellaird  Fullagar  engine  has 
a  very  great  future.  There  are  now 
altogether  twenty  of  the  largest 
firms  in  Great  Britain  building  mo- 
torship machinery,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  that  thirteen  of  these 
are  constructing  two-cycle  engines. 

There  is  apparently  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  enterprise  be- 
ing shown  in  the  large  marine  oil 
engine  industries  in  Great  Britain. 
Several  manufacturers  have  had  the 
temerity  to  build  large  engines  be- 
fore receiving  any  definite  order, 
and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  policy 
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adopted  by  Doxfords,  who  proceed- 
ed with  the  construction  of  four 
3000  horsepower  motors  before  an 
order  had  been  received  for  any 
one  of  them.  After  the  first  was 
well  on  the  way  towards  completion, 
the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Com- 
pany decided  to  order  one,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  trialu,  placed  orders 
for  two  more,  so  that  three  out  of 
the  four  are  now  definitely  contract- 
ed for.  The  fourth  will  be  installed 
in  a  ship  to  Doxfords  own  account, 
if  it  is  not  disposed  of  before  com- 
pletion, which  is  highly  probable. 
5000  U.  P.  Camellaird  Fullagar 
Engine 

Somewhat  similar  enterprise  has 
been  shown  by  Cammell  Lairds  in 
the  development  of  their  remarkable 
Camellaird  Fullagar  engines,  and  al- 
though they  have  orders  for  two  500 
b.  h.  p.  sets  and  two  sets  of  1000 
b.  h.  p.,  they  were  anxious  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  this  type  of 
motor  for  exceedingly  large  sizes,  and 
therefore  proceeded  with  the  con- 
struction of  four  cylinders  of  a  six- 
cylinder  engine  designed  to  develop 
5000  b.  h.  p.  when  running  at  95 


r.  p.  m.  This  four  -  cylinder  unit, 
therefore  (which  will  be  capable  of 
extension  to  a  six-cylinder  engine  i, 
will  develop  about  3S50  b.  h.  p.  and 
will  he  the  highe.it  powered  marine 
set  that  has  ever  been  constructed. 
Most  of  the  parts  are  now  in  the 
shops  and  erection  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  no  distant  date.  The  cylin- 
ders have  a  diameter  of  26  inches 
and  the  stroke  is  42  inches;  this 
size  of  cylinder  for  the  relatively 
large  output  is,  of  course,  extraordi- 
narily small,  so  that  the  over-all 
length  of  the  complete  motor  will  be 
something  of  a  revelation  to  those 
who  are  still  skeptical  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Camellaird  Fullagar 
engine,  in  the  matter  of  space  re- 
duction in  the  engine  room.  The 
motor  will  be  unusual  in  many  re- 
spects, particularly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  air  compressors,  since  the 
designers  have  decided  to  fit  two 
four  -  stage  compressors  on  the  en- 
gine, driven  direct  off  the  extension 
of  the  crankshaft.  The  main  reason 
for  adopting  four  stages  is  to  equal- 
ize the  upward  and  downward  pres- 
sure and  so  obtain  more  perfect  bal- 


ance than  is  possible  with  a  three- 
stage  type.  It  is  diflicult  to  say 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  this  engine,  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  a  pair  of  these  motors 
will  be  installed  in  a  vessel  for  the 
Cunard  Company. 

Remarkably  Ia)w  Fuel  Consumption 

A  short  description  of  the  new 
1000  b.  h.  p.  Camellaird  Fullagar  en- 
gines may  be  given,  as  they  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  500  b.  h.  p. 
sets  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  operation  of  this  engine  is 
well  known.  In  each  cylinder  there 
are  two  opposed  pistons,  and  the 
difference  in  application  from  the 
Doxford  engine,  which  also  is  of  the 
opposed  piston  type,  lies  in  the  fact^ 
that  the  cylinders  are  arranged  in 
pairs  and  the  top  crosshead  of  the 
one  piston  is  attached  by  diagonal 
rods  to  the  bottom  crosshead  of  the 
piston  of  the  cylinder  adjoining.  It 
is  claimed  that  by  this  means  the 
engine  is  perfectly  balanced,  bear- 
ing stresses  are  reduced,  allowing 
of  the  employment  of  shorter  tvear- 
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iiiRs.  and  that  vibration  is  eliminated 
in  spite  of  the  iHi  t  thai  the  engine 
Is  exceptionally  hij-'h. 

In  the  1000  horsepower  engines 
ilMr«  are  four  cylindera  arrangeil  in 
tout  unite  of  two  cylinders  each,  and 
the  eyliiidere  Turn  a  diameter  of 
18' .  inches  with  •  combined  atrolM 
of  50  inches.  A«  »  *«> 
opposed  piston  type  of  engine,  the 
ticuvenKiii^  enters  the  cylinder 
at  the  bottom  throuKh  a  row  of  ports 
occupvinK  the  whole  of  tht;  periph- 
ery, while  the  exhaust  t'ases  are  dis- 
charged at  the  top.  Perfect  scav- 
«nglDS  is  thua  «bttined  and  an  ex- 
eoediUBly  low  inraBsnre  U  pouible, 
thii  amovntlnr  to  only  IH  powwis 
per  square  inch.  The  ammfement 
of  scavenging  pumps  i«  untMWl; 
they  are  located  at  the  top  of  each 
working  cylinder  and  arc  rectangu- 
lar in  sec  tion.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  utilize  the  top  crossheads  as 
the  pistons  of  the  scaven^inK  pumps. 
Air  iniectiOD  is  used  for  the  fuel 
•nd  a  three-etage  air  compressor  is 
drivui  diroct  off  the  end  of  the  crank- 
ghaft.  The  scavenging  air  ia  dto- 
charged  from  the  iCMailginf  iwnaps 
to  a  scavenging  trunk  around  the 
center  of  the  engine  which  foms 
the  support  for  the  cylinders. 

It  was  found  in  the  first  t  amel 
laird  FuUagar  engines  that  there 
waa  a  danger  of  cracks  developini; 
in  tha  cylinder  Uner  at  the  center. 
This  waa  on  aiecount  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  BO  fewer  than  four  holea 
bored  in  the  liner,  comprising  that 
for  the  fuel  valve,  air  starting  valve, 
relief  valve,  and  the  indicator  gear. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
in  the  new  engine,  the  designers 
have  provided  only  two  holes,  one 
«t  the  back  and  one  at  the  front. 
Tlie  former  is  for  the  reception  of 
Um  fuel  valve  and  the  latter  for  the 
mlr  atartlDg  valve,  the  relief  valve 
and  tha  Indicator,  all  provided  from 
the  one  hole.  The  reaiilt  ia  that 
cracks  around  the  center  an  W»W 
niost  unlikely  to  develop.  The  melfc- 
od  hHK  the  disadvantage  that  the  air 
starting  valves  must  be  operated  by 
levers  from  the  camshaft,  which  is 
naturally  situated  in  the  front  of 
the  engiaa. 

The  camshaft  is  driven  from  the 
crankshaft  by  bevel  gearing  and  a 
vertical  shaft  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  on  this  camshaft  are  mounted 
four  cams  for  each  cylinder  for  the 
operation  of  fuel  and  jitartiug  valves, 
one  for  ahead  and  one  for  astern  in 
each  case.  Reversing  is  effected  by 
moving  the  camahaft  fore  and  aft, 
bringing  the  astern  cams  into  opera- 
tion, and  it  ia  noteworthy  that  it  ia 
unneceasaiy  to  Mneve  the  valve  lav- 
ara  from  emifcaet  idtb  tin  eanis.  since 
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the  lift  of  the  fuel  valve  is  so  ex- 
tremely small.   This  aimplifies  the 

reducing  gear  a  great  deal,  and  one 
hand  wheel  carrie.%  out  all  the  move- 
rnciits  necessary  for  setting  the  cam- 
shaft in  the  right  po.sitinn  and  ad- 
mitting starting  air  and  then  fuel. 
The  engineer  therefore  ha8  only  to 
turn  the  one  hand  wheel  to  the  left 
or  right  to  go  ahead  or  astern,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  engine  is  speeded 
up  by  mean<»  of  the  usual  speed  con- 
trol   lever   actit:g  on   the  suction 
valves  of  the  four  fuel  pumps,  and 
in  addition  there  is  another  speed 
centred  laver  for  slow  mnning  which 
alters  the  lift  of  the  fuel  valves  and 
thus  economizes  injection  air.  Clear- 
ly, with  a  two  cycle  engine  of  this 
sort,  the  reversing  mechanism  and 
valve   control   gear  are  ver.\'  much 
simpler  than  in  ordinary  four-cycle 
engines,  where  four  valves  are  re- 
quired to  be  operated  in  each  cylin- 
der, and  the  necessary  ahead  and 
astern  cams  provided  in  each  ca»e. 
According  to  the  test  which  waa 
carried  out  on  this  1000  horsepower 
engine,  the  remarkably  low  fuel  con- 
sumption of  0.39  pounds  per  b.  h.  p. 
hour  was  attained.    This,  it  will  be 
noted,   is   probably   the   lowest  re- 
corded fuel  consumption  of  any  pure 
Diesel  engine,  whether  two-  or  four- 
cycle, and  comes  within  measurable 
distance  of  that  attained  with  the 
Still  combined  steam  and  oil  engine^ 
which  is  said  to  be  0,32  pounds  per 
b.h.  p.  hour.   The  question  will  nat- 
urally be  aalted  whether  the  compU- 
eatlon  of  the  StiU  Mtglna  la  desir- 
able if  the  Cavrilatrd  Fvllagar  an- 
glne  can  approach  so  closely  to  the 

best  re.sults  attained  by  it. 

Geared  Diesel  Engines 
It  was  in  Atnerica  that  the  idea 
originated  of  u.sing  geared  Diesel 
engines  on  motors^hips  and  the  T.ibby 
Maine,  on  which  .such  installatiun 
was  carried  Ottt,  appears  to  have  op- 
erated veiy  aucceasf  ully.  The  plan 
haa  now  been  copied  by  tiie  Ger- 
mans, but  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
with  a  somewhat  different  object. 
The  Hamburg  America  Line  i.i  .show- 
ing great  activity  in  motor  shipbuild- 
ing, but  the  details  are,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, being  rigidly  withheld.  They 
are  having  a  couple  of  14,000-ton  roo- 
torshipa  constructed  in  which  high- 
speed Piesel  engines  drive  the  pro- 
pellers through  gearing  with  a  r^ 
duetion  of  about  four  to  one.  These 
ships  will  be  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable yet  built,  and  the  engines 
installed  comprise  a  couple  of  :M\(>0 
b.  h.  p.,  six-<!y!inder  Augi^burg  four- 
cycle set.-!,  whic  h  were  manufactured 
for  the  express  purpose  of  install- 
ing in  submarine  cruisers  of  over 
800O  tons  displacement.  They  run 
at  890  r.  p.  m.,  have  a  cylinder  dtam- 
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eter  of  530  millimeters  and  a  stroke 
of  680  millimeters.  They  represent 
the  highest  powered  high-speed  en- 
gines that  have  ev«r  been  built»  but 

there  is  no  great  novelty  in  tiirir 
design,  since  the  cylinders  are  of 
exactly  the  same  type  as  used  for 
lower  powere<l  enguies  in  which  only 
Ri.K  cylinders  \v(?re  employed. 

There  will  thus  be  a  total  mach- 
iner>'  power  of  6000  b.  h.  p.  in  these 
ships,  but  presumably  the  engines 
will  not  hie  ran  at  their  maxi- 
mam  apaad,  in  order  that  their  life 
may  be  prolonged.  The  scheme  is 
not  one  which  would  be  pvopossd  or 
recommended  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  the  engines  were  available  for 
imm«»diate  deliver>'  and  were,  more- 
over, cheap,  and  if  care  is  taken  in 
the  operation  of  the  machinery, there 
i.s  no  rea.son  why  ttie  vo.s.sel.s  should 
not  prove  successful.  The  first  ship 
is.  it  ia  stated,  nearly  completed  at 
Hamburg  and  will  shortly  sail  on 
hor  maiden  vivage. 

In  ottwr  ways  the  Gennana  have 
made  use  of  thetr  war  material  and 
they  have  lately  converted  a  couple 
of  vessels  originally  built  for  torpe- 
do boata  into  motor  cargo  carrying 
craft.  These  are  compartively  small 
and  do  not  appear  to  make  very  sat- 
isfactory cargo  vessels,  since,  al- 
thouKh  280  feet  in  length,  they  have 
only  a  deadweight  of  1600  tons.  A 
Snher  420  b.h.p.  two-cycle  englna 
is  installed  in  each  case. 


DRYDOCK  RATE  WAR 
A  rate  war  among  the  dry-dock- 
ing plants  in  the  New  York  district 
was  precipitated  .June  7  when  James 
Khewan  <i  Sons,  operating  ten  dry 
docks,  announced  a  reduction  in 
rates  from  16  cents  a  day  a  gross 
ton  to  6  cents  a  day.  The  same  aft- 
ernoon the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora^ 
tion  With  a  total  of  twenty-three  dry- 
docks  represented  among  its  four 
subsidiariea  announced  that  Its 
rates,  effective  June  7,  would  be  6 
cents  for  the  first  day  on  each  reg- 
istered gros.*  ton  and  5  cents  for 
the  following  lay  days.  The  pre- 
war rates  for  drydocking  ships  were 
12  cents  a  registered  gross  ton  for 
the  first  day  and  10  cents  a  regis- 
tered gross  ton  for  the  succeeding 
lay  days.  During  the  past  two  years 
a  Bttmber  of  smaller  companieo 
have  sprung  up  and  until  the  slump 
in  shipping  became  so  severe  man- 
aged to  keep  pretty  busy.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  smaller  yards  could 
not  make  e.xpenses  at  5  cents  a  ton, 
and  that,  if  the  rate  war  continued 
for  a  long  while,  it  probably  would 
result  in  breaking  some  of  the 
plants,  whose  financial  position  is 
not  as  seevre  aa  the  large  yards. 
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WORK  AT  THE  FLETCHER  YARD 


ONE  of  tli«  qnickeat  duiuge  re- 
pair join  that  hu  racentiy 
been  done  in  the  East  has 
been  completed  at  the  yard 
of  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  (  ompany,  Ho- 
bok^n,  New  Jersey,  in  the  recondi- 
tidnin^r  of  the  amidship  quttrten  of 
the  steanuhlp  Acropolis. 

Th«  Aeropolia,  fwmwljr  the  tmy 
tranaport  Kilpatrick,  was  bouirht  by 
Stephanidhi,  Benas  A  Company  to 
run  from  New  York  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Fletcher  (■oiiipuuy  waa 
awarded  the  work  of  ret nnditioning 
the  ve.s^Hcl  for  tliis  service.  The  Work 
amouiiteii  to  nppro\inmtely  |100,000 
and  involved  the  installation  of  a 
aeeond  stadia  steerage  quarters  and 
the  aocwary  heating,  Tentilation 
and  paintiag  woifc  fw  700  emisnmta 
and  cabin  and  atsteroom  qaarterB 
for  100  passengers.  There  was  also 
considerable  work  in  comiei  tion  with 
renewing  shell  plates  on  the  hull  and 
making  engine,  itoiler  and  deck  re- 
pairs. Thi8  work  was  completed  at 
4  o'clock  on  March  30  and  that  even- 
ing at  about  8  o'clock  the  vesael 
caught  Ave  and  was  aerlouely  dam- 
aged. 


Fletcher  Given  CaatiacC 
A  survey  of  the  fire  damage  was 

made  iiy  underwriters,  and  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  work  out  on 
bids. 

The  work  was  awardeii  to  the 
Fletcher  CDmpunv',  as  its  w;is  the 
lowest  bid  and  as  the  vessel  had  to 
sail  from  New  York  within  fouteen 
days. 

The  Fletcher  Compangr  la  rebaild- 
ing  the  ateamahip  Coppename  of  the 
United  Pruit  Company.   Thia  large 

contract  includes  entirely  new  re- 
frigeration installation,  new  blowers, 
coils,  decks  and  a  complete  overhaul- 
ijig  of  the  machinery,  boiler  and 
deck  equipment.  The  stem  is  hviuis 
built  up  and  a  deck  house  to  accom- 
modate the  crew  is  being  installed 
on  the  main  deck.  This  vessel  is  a 
sister  ship  of  the  steamship  Sam- 
macca  and  the  steamship  Surriname, 
which  hvn  been  rebuilt  recently  by 
the  Flctflier  Company. 

The  steamBhip  Pacific,  a  Norwe- 
gian vessel,  is  having  new  gears  and 
other  minor  voyage  repair  work 
done.  Among  the  other  vessels  un- 
dergoing repairs  are  the  steamship 


Ctaricsburg  and  ateamahip  Middlesex 
of  the  United  American  Line,  the 
steamship  Western  Belle,  belonging 
to  the  J.  W.  Elwell  Company,  the 
steamship  West  Heniitite.  steamship 
HuKuenot  of  the  Shipping  Board,  etc. 

The  steamship  Henry  D.  Whiton 
now  being  built  by  tiie  Newburgh 
Shipyards,  and  the  steamship  I^io  of 
the  Baltimore  Orydoclcs  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  are  bebig  SQaipped 
with  Fletcher -Parson  geared  tur- 
bines. 

Led  in  KriRine  Pro>;re«s 
Since  1853  the  Fletchtr  (Juliipuny 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
develoiiiniint  of  the  marine  engine 
anil  itf  in  no  small  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  evolution  of  the  pres* 
cnt-day  efllcicnt  installation.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  company  has  done  more  than 
any  other  single  shipyjird  or  com- 
pany to  develo])  the  crude  i^teambont 
of  Fulton  into  the  swift  and  reliable 
rrait  that  ply  the  rivers,  lakes  and 
sounds  of  this  country  and  the  seven 
seas  of  the  world. 

The  company  has  been  identified 
with  the  production  of  more  than 
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Piir  No.  2  at  the  Hoboken  yard  of  tli<  W.  ft  A.  Fletcher  Company 


320  American-built  vessels,  includ- 
ing every  type  from  harbor  tURs  to 
palatial  turbine  -  driven  steamers. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  the  detail 
list  of  the  fleet  which  bears  the 
Fletcher  nameplate,  but  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
various  types  of  vesseLs  that  carry 
their  nameplate: 

Tugs:  N.  Y.  C.  Tug  No.  3  and 
Tug  No.  9. 

Steamers:  Washington  Irving, 
Robert  Fulton,  Hendrick  Hudson. 

Steamships:    Yale  and  Harvard. 

Ferryboats:  Eight  West  Shore  fer- 
r>'boat«  of  West  Point  type.  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  Chatham,  Montclair. 

Yachts:    Corsair,  Isis,  Intrepid. 

Cargo  steamers:  Fresno,  Pasa- 
dena, Provincetown,  Herman  Fra.sch, 
Steel  Engineer,  Tuxpanoil,  etc. 

Tankers:  Bethelridge,  Bidwell, 
Clement  Smith,  etc.,  etc. 

First  Turbine-Driven  Vessel 
In  the  course  of  the  development 
of  marine  propulsion,  the  members 
of  the  Fletcher  Company  foresaw  the 
adaptability  and  practicability  of  us- 
ing the  steam  turbine  as  a  means  of 
driving  steamships  and  in  the  year 
1906  the  company  built  and  equip- 
ped the  first  turbine  -  driven  ship 
built  in  America,  the  steamship  Gov- 
ernor Cobb.  In  the  following  year 
the  company  built  the  Yale  and  Ilar- 
vard,  which  hold  the  record  of  being 
the  swiftest  passenger  and  freight 
vessels  engaged  in  commercial  work 
in  this  countrj'.  The  Yale  and  Har- 
vard recently  were  reconditioned  at 
Los  Angeles  for  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Francisco  service  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company. 

Along  with  the  building  of  new 
ships,  engines  and  boilers,  the  com- 


pany has  developed  an  excellent  ship 
repair  yard,  which  last  year  was 
rounded  into  completion  by  the  in- 
stallation of  an  8500-ton  floating 
dr>dock,  440  feet  long  on  the  keel 
blocks. 

Reconditioned  Minnenota 
Some  of  the  large  work  done  by 
the  company  was  the  recondition- 


ing and  rebuilding  of  the  steamship 
Kroonland,  steamship  Finland  and 
steamship  Minnesota  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company; 

the  steamship  El  Sid,  steamship  El 
Rio  and  steamship  El  Siglo  of  the 

Southern  Pacific.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  in  competition 
with  other  repair  yards,  the  W.  & 
A.  Fletcher  Company  received  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  twenty-one  out 
of  the  fifty  -  six  ves.sels  that  were 
converted  into  United  States  Army 
transports,  while  eight  was  the  larg- 
est number  done  by  any  other  single 
yard  or  corporation. 

The  Fletcher  Company  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1853  and  is  now  car- 
ried on  under  the  leadership  of  An- 
drew Fletcher,  president;  H.  N. 
Fletcher,  vice-president,  and  Andrew 
Fletcher,  Jr.,  secretary. 

The  Fletcher  effort  has  safely  car- 
ried the  company  through  sixty-eight 
years  of  business  and  placed  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  .shipbuilders  and 
repairers,  and  no  doubt  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business,  coupled 
with  -sound  judgment  and  initiative, 
will  insure  its  preservation  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


One  bay  in  the  Mactaane  Shop.  W.  ft  A.  Fletcher  Company 
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MARINE  TURBINE  OPERATION 


Or  SEA  FLAMB 


THAT  tha  MeceHaful  operation 
of  turbine  engines  in  a  great 
degree  depends  on  the  proper 

handlinK  and  care  of  the  main 
boilers  would  »l  first  glance  Bcera  to 
!ie  nnomalous.  However,  a  due  con- 
sideralidii  will  go  far  to  show  that 
this  asst-rtion  is  based  on  ^'ood  rea- 
son. The  following  article  has  been 
written  to  explain,  in  plain  lan- 
gnagtt,  umetliinK  about  turbine  en- 
gine* as  applied  to  the  propulsion 
of  steamera. 

Nothing  will  be  set  down  h«r«  re- 
garding the  scientific  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  blades,  ro- 
tor.s  and  .stators  only  nti  attempt 
to  explain  .soriiuwhat  the  practical 
handling  and  cart  of  these  now  al- 
most universal  prime  motors.  In 
lakk,  there  are  but  two  types  of 
tvrbinea:  the  impulse  and  the  reac- 
tion, although  tfawe  are  modlUca- 
tions  and  combinations  of  both.  Their 
care  and  handling  are  practically  the 
same.  As  there  are  fttw  direct  con- 
nected turbines  in  merchant  vessels, 
this  kind  will  be  brielly  mentioned. 
In  fact,  their  ilia  are  identical  with 
the  geared  type. 

Dry  Sleam  Neceasary 
Going  back  to  the  first  sentence 
of  this  article,  this  is  meant  to  show- 
that  a  boiler  giving  pure  dry  steam 
is  iMe«nary  for  the  best  operation 
of  tnrbliMS.  Obviously,  «  eareleasly 
handled  or  neglected  boiler  will  not 
tclve  out  the  kind  of  StOMft  •  ttt«^ 
bine  engine  demands  for  Its  best 
work.    So  primarily  a  well  handled 
boiler  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
This  will  be  .shown  as  we  go  on.  As 
all  engineers   know,   a   turbine  is 
simply  one  or  more  disks  fastened 
to  a  sbaft»  with  blades  iixed  at  the 
o«t«r  edgW,  on  whleb  the  steam  im- 
pinges, and  titis  steam,  by  its  weight 
and  velocity,  eaases  the  dlik  and 
shaft  to  rotate,  and  as  only  a  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  steam  is  tsilien 
in  the  fir.it  disk,  staters,  or  fixed 
disks,  with   deflecting  or  reversing 
blades,   direct  the  steam  onto  an- 
other moving  disk,  and  so  on  down 
the  different  stages  until  the  volume 
of  the  steam  has  become  so  attenu- 
ated and  deprived  of  its  weight  that 
it  is  of  no  further  practical  use.  In 
many  types  of  tnrWnea  the  disks 
arc  increased  in  diameter  to  allow 
for  the  increased  speed  and  lighter 
weight  of  the  steam.    The  same  ef- 
fect ia  at  limes  gained  by  wider 
spacing  or  different  pitch  of  blades 
as  well  as  different  curves  and  sur- 
faiccs.   Each  turbine  builder  has  his 
own  methods,  all  of  which  have  cer- 
tain claims  to  oeonomy.  A  full  de- 
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During  the  war   

rtipbaildinK  program  under  the  | 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
turbine   propulsion   for  cargo 
s!(  :inu'i-         fialurcd  to  such 
iin  extent  that  the  majority  of 
the  ocean  Koing  tonnage  built 
during  that  period  was  turbine 
driven.   ThU  situation  brought 
about  a  great  deal  of  criticism  | 
of  tlM  geared  lurUHC  dtlTe,  , 
wiiidi  arose  fram  the  fact  that  , 
there  were  so  few  engineers  I 

wli  I  }r.\il  had  any  practical  ex- 
p,  rji.iiii    with  thiH  method  of 

pr:.|iiil-l"".  ■'    I'bimc   III   this  I 

article  directs  the  attention  of 
operating  engineen*  to  many 
seemingly  onimportant  details 
which  are  often  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  piactii^  to  the 
detriment  of  Msnoolcal  epmca* 
tion  and  often  to  the  nittauite 
breakdown  of  the  tnrbine  or 
gears.  This  article  will  bear 
careful  study  by  all  operators 
of  turbineH  and  especially  by 
the  younger  engineers  wlw  are 
just  ii«gi«iii»g  their 
at 


scription  of  the  many  different  kinds 
would  be  far  too  long  for  a  publica- 
tion lOw  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
There  are  many  standard  publica- 
tions on  the  market  which  well  e.v- 
plain  the  de-sign  and  theoretical  ac- 
tion of  these  machines.  These  publi- 
cations, while  of  (Treat  Rood,  do  not 
appear  to  the  writer  tt)  give  any 
practical  sujrprestionH  for  operation. 
That  ih  the  intention  of  thi.s  article, 
and  if  it  helps  the  engineer  who 
does  not  fully  understand  the  inn- 
chtne,  the  object  it  was  written  for 
will  have  been  attained,  and  the 
labor  not  have  been  in  vain. 

These  bladed  disks  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  rotating  unit  are  put 
Into  perfect  balance,  and  should  be 
dynamically  and  statically  perfect 
so  far  as  possible.  Now  comes  the 
reason  of  such  pure  steam  being 
called  for.  it  is  evident  that  if  scale 
forir,in>:  n-.atter  is  in  the  steam  from 
the  boilers,  it  is  very  likely  to  coat 
the  blades,  and  thus  throw  them  out 
of  balance  to  the  detriment  of  goo<l 
operation.  Again,  dirty  boilers  arc 
liable  to  cause  priming,  and  there  is 
always  danger  to  a  turbine  If  heavy 
slugs  of  water  cmna  over,  damage  to 
blading  in  most  esses  being  caused 
by  this.  And  steam  heavily  satu- 
rated with  water  will  never  give  as 
high  \acuum  as  dry  vapor,  throwing 
also  a  strain  on  air  pump  and  feed 
pumps,  and  in  every  way  being  a 


source  of  danger  and  waste.  So  it 
is  easily  seen  wh)-  a  well  operated 
boiler  Is  a  prime-  essential. 

Clearance*) 
All  turbine  builders  furniMb  with 
their  machines  full  instructions  re- 
garding elearanees,  together  wttb 
tolerances  which  may  safely  be  risk- 
ed. These  clearances  may,  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  operation, 
change  -«lifrhtly.  but  the  changes  need 
l  atise  no  worry,  as  they  are,  as  re- 
gards axial  ur  longitudinal  clear- 
ances, due  mostly  to  thrust  bearings 
getting  to  a  proper  surface.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  ftrst  run  of  a 
thousand  miles  increased  the  clear- 
ance eomo  Hvo  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  and  after  that  a  further  run 
of  twenty  thousand  miles  did  not  in- 
crease the  clearance  perceptibly.  Tip 
clearance  on  blading  in  some  types 
is  to  be  watched  carefully,  as  it  is 
small.  However,  in  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican ^iws,  this  tip  clearance  need 
not  be  considered,  as  it  is  full  enough 
to  allow  for  much  latitude.  Longi- 
tudinal clearance  is  easily  adjusted 
by  the  Kingsbury  or  other  turbine 
thrusts  provided. 

The  shaft  bearings  of  turbines  re- 
quire attention  to  a  clcj.ser  degree 
than  reciprocating  engines,  aa  an 
undue  wear  of  one  will  throw  the 
unit  out  of  line  and  balance.  How- 
ever, the  writer  has  run  an  ordinary 
freighter  turbine  for  many  days  with 
the  forward  horsepower  bearing  d«wn 
twuDtsMiIne  timuaandtbs.  WUiatliiB 
was  dene  to  save  delay,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable, although  in  this  in.stance  no 
damage  resulted,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  the  special  bearing', 
and  it.s  working  carefully  watched. 
A  copious  and  constant  lubrication 
must  be  given  to  the  several  bear- 
ings. When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  surface  velocity  of  a  six -inch 
shaft  at  3600  r.  p.  m.  is  about  one 
mile  a  minute,  the  necessity  of  prop- 
er labrieatlon  becomes  apparent. 

Air  Leaks 

Paitieular  atbmtion  should  also  be 
given  to  little  air  leaks  around  the 

job.  A  very  slight  air  leak  will  im- 
pair vacuum  to  a  consideralile  de- 
gree, and  as  the  highest  efficiency 
rjf  a  turbine  is  dependent  on  the 
final  pres.iure,  a  high  vacuum  should 
be  kept  This  also  means  saving  in 
fuel,  as  it  takes  fuel  to  drive  air 
pumps  in  an  effort  to  overcome  lack 
of  i^wd  vacuum  due  to  a  lot  of  lit- 
tle leaks.  So  be  careful  in  handling 
the  several  drain  and  other  valves 
directly  connected  to  the  condenser 
and  turbines.  A  few  little  leaks  here 
and  there  soon  mount  up  to  oooBld- 
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erable  of  a  total.  These  things  are 
to  be  well  looked  after  it  eeonomar 
is  ttj  lie  maintained. 

T)ie  steam  seals  should  also  be  in- 
telltt'cntly  manipulated.  This  seems 
to  bf  a  ,<ort  of  Kift  to  some  engi- 
neer^.  Others,  acain.  do  not  .soeni 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  these  steam 
Mllta  need  constant  watching  to  en- 
•ure  food  operation.  Should  the  main 
steam  preMur*  change^  even  sliglit- 
Ij,  or  the  vacaam  i»  aonw  reaaon 
fall,  it  will  be  fottttd  that  th«  steam 
seals  require  readjii^tini^.  Ilowftver, 
with  normal  operation,  steam  and 
vacuum  kept  steady,  steam  dry  and 
all  in  good  balance,  these  seals  will 
be  of  no  trouble  whatever.  An  over- 
seal  is  also  to  be  avoided,  as  this 
means  waste  of  steam,  which  in  turn 
is  loss  of  feed  water,  which  again 
brings  anrand  the  inevitable  cycla 
of  waste:  more  ataaai,  iBiOre  water» 
more  feed,  more  fuel.  That  !■  the 
absolute  result.  Nature's  law  re- 
fujteit  to  be  mocked,  and  any  waste 
of  whatsoever  iharacter  inu.st  be 
made  up.  So  be  careful  of  the  leaks 
and  steam  seals  around  a  turbine. 
This  also  might  well  apply  to  any 
engine  or  plant. 

C«Hiperation 

One  source  of  los.s  of  etTu  ieruy  i.s 
caused  by  failure  of  the  deck  de- 
partment to  noti^  the  engine  room 
of  any  change  in  oparation.  Many 
masters  give  tiiis  subject  due  eon- 
sideratioD.  Others,  again,  appear  to 
have  the  Idea  that  when  the  engi- 
neer asks  for  notice  that  it  is  only 
a  fad.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  sailing  with  one  master  who  wa.s 
exceedingly  particular  as  regards 
notice  to  the  engine  room  as  to 
changes  in  speeds  or  stops.  It  was 
fine  with  him,  for  when  we  did  get 
a  bell  without  notice  we  Imew  that 
"aomaihiDV  was  doing,"  and  prampt 
action  neccaaaijr.  To  show  owners 
what  a  difference  in  fuel  will  resnlt 
from  this  eo-operation,  will  say  that 
about  100  barrels  of  fuel  oil  was 
slaved  in  a  forty-day  round  trip  while 
the  master  in  question  was  in  com- 
mand, and  a  cliange  <(f  masters  in- 
creased consumption  to  an  extent  re- 
marked upon  by  the  superintendent, 
but  "old  custom"  prevented  action 
being  taken.  However,  these  days 
of  needed  sad  neeesaaijr  saving  will 
probably  change  this.  No  interfer- 
ence with  the  master  need  be  made 
as  regards  safe  navigiiiion,  but  the 
throwing  to  "stop"  of  a  bridge  tele- 
graph for  every  little  incident  while 
out  in  an  unobstructed  ocean  looks 
Unreressary.  and  it  i&  wasteful.  ThiK 
evil  i.s  more  noticeable  with  coal 
fuel  than  with  oil.  Owners  should 
Inatmet  nuurtan  to  hdp  save. 


Making  Ready 

Now  we  get  down  to  making  ready 
a  turbine.  In  making  ready  for  a 
run.  get  the  main  circulator  and  in- 
dependent air  pump  going.  Of  course 
it  is  understood  that  jacking  gear  is 
out  and  all  clear  to  mova  engines. 
See  that  all  drains  are  open,  and 
that  ataam  aeaU  show  some  vapor. 
Have  lulwicatlQg  oil  system  in  ac- 
tion. Then  crack  throttle  slightly, 
letting  enough  steam  through  to 
warm  up  the  %vhQle  turbine  slowly. 
It  is  better  not  to  pull  too  high  a 
vacuum  at  this  time,  as  it  prevents 
e<iual  warming  up,  and  is  a  waste. 
When  the  rotor  casings  become  well 
warmed,  the  tbTOttIo  may  be  opened 
a  little  more  and  tha  engine  sloivly 
moved.  The  propeller  shaft  need 
not  make  over  five  or  six  turns  a 
minute.  The  writer  finds  that  a 
cracking  of  the  astern  valves,  when 
p<is.sible,  wilt  facilitate  warming  up, 
as  a  little  steam  through  them  doe.t 
no  harm,  even  with  ahead  valves 
open.  As  the  engines  warm  up,  the 
vacuum  may  be  raised  and  all  valves 
to  drains,  etc.,  elosad  M  zeqnirsd. 
No  particular  time  to  cover  ihia  op- 
eration can  be  given,  as  this  entirdy 
depends  on  circumstances  and  should 
be  governed  by  them,  (iood  judg- 
ment i.s  paramount.  The  condition 
of  the  turbines  can  be  "'felt"  after 
e.\perience  in  this  work,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  guides  to  good  results. 
When  all  is  in  order,  the  deck  folks 
to  be  notified.  If  they  do  not  move 
the  engines  soon,  it  is  a  good  Idea  to 
kaop  enough  steam  flowing  through 
the  main  engines  to  ensure  them  be- 
ing kept  warm.  In  some  types  this 
can  be  done  liy  opening  both  the 
ahead  and  backing  throttles  slightly. 
In  other  styles,  an  alternate  opening 
and  closing  can  be  done  without 
moving  the  propeller,  which  in  many 
cases  is  not  desirable  in  unmoor- 
ing, etc. 

All  being  in  shape,  a  start  ts  made. 

and  the  several  valves  around  the 
system  properly  adjusted  to  give  the 
result.s  rei|uired.  Attention  to  lubri- 
cating system  given,  and  things  will 
begin  to  get  to  a  proper  balance. 
The  same  care  must  be  exercised  as 
regards  the  other  units  of  the  plant 
as  would  be  observed  in  a  recipro- 
cating job.  Should  you  get  an  astern 
bell,  do  not  be  afraid  to  give  her  the 
backing  throttle  promptly.  It  can 
do  no  harm.  In  fact,  in  stopping  it 
is  good  practice  to  bring  the  rotor 
to  rest  by  admission  of  steam  to 
the  backing  turbines.  After  a  good 
warming  up  do  not  be  afraid  to  open 
up  (juickly.  Of  course  in  working  to 
bells  due  attention  must  be  given 
to  gland  steam,  otherwise  a  rapidly 
falUng  vacuum  wilt  enau^  or,  if 


ovtraealed,  a  cloud  of  vapor  from 
vents  will  take  place. 

Continuous  Operation 
In  steady  and  continuous  operation 
particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  absolute  tightness  of  the  aatam 
throttle  valv*.  A  leak  at  this  point 
will  cause  a  great  lost,  as  the  back- 
ing blades  should  revolve  in  as  per- 
fect a  vacuum  a.s  possible  when  un- 
der way.  In  addition  Ui  the  los.s  by 
reason  of  a  leak,  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
leaking  steam  retarding  the  backing 
rotor.  This  is  oljvious  if  given 
tliought,  and  shows  the  great  neces- 
sity for  tight  throttles.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  ahead  throttle 
when  going  aatem,  as  any  slight 
leak  will  daeiearo  the  backing  pow- 
er, which  at  ita  best  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  a  turbine  installation. 

No  ab.^iolute  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  ordinary  type  vacuum  gauge. 
These  instruments  will  vary  at  times 
most  erratically,  and  for  turbine 
work  are  not  to  be  depended  on  at 
ail.  The  writer  finds  that  a  good 
thermometer  is  more  reliable,  and 
it  can  be  checked  up  aaaily.  If  tha 
thermometer  is  placed  in  the  eidMuat 
trunk,  and  shows  not  more  than  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  you  may  be  sure 
you  have  a  vacuum  of  28.-5  inche.s. 
If  everything  is  in  good  coitditlon 
and  the  machine  has  been  designed 
rightly,  with  enough  condenser  ca- 
pacity, the  temperature  of  exhaust 
should  never  be  above  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  mercujy  column  is  all 
right  if  the  ship  does  not  roll,  bmt 
is  of  no  iis«  in  general  sea  practice. 

Lubricating  Oil 
Another  very  vital  matter  to  be 
attended  to  is  keeping  water  out  of 
the  lubricating  oil.  In  some  tVPoa 
of  turbines  this  is  almost  imposal- 
ble^  and  a  eareftil  watch  should  be 
kept  to  ensure  safety  from  this  dan- 
ger. A  previous  article  has  explain- 
ed the  best  methods  of  effecting  this 
object  of  clearing  oil  from  water. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  repeat 
that  either  some  good  purifier  or  a 
system  of  settling  tanks  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  To  keep  salt 
water  out  is  easy.  Always  have  the 
lubricating  oil  preasure  somewhat 
highar  than  the  salt  cooling  water 
preasure.  But  the  water  that  creeps 
into  the  oil  from  glands,  etc..  is  the 
worst  and  most  <litlicult  to  deal  with. 
Care,  however,  will  do  much,  and 
the  ever  good  advice  of  absolute 
cleanliness  is  to  be  followed  in  the 
operation  of  steam  turbines.  That 
and  horse  sense  will  aeeompliah 
much. 

The  engineer  unfamtliar  with  tur- 
bines need  have  no  worry  as  mgaida 
racing  of  engines.  Vnleas  most  ab- 
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normal  no  trouble  will  be  caused  by 
this.  Of  course  the  gears  will  change 
their  note,  as  will  the  turbines,  but 
there  is  a  big  margin  of  safety  in 
the  fluctuation  of  speeds  with  that 
type — much  more  than  in  a  recipro- 
cating job.  Ordinarj'  judgment  will 
go  far  in  determining  to  what  extent 
it  is  advisable  to  let  her  run  open 
full  in  a  sea  way.  This  cannot  be 
set  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 


as  conditions  vary  with  ships  as  with 
men.  A  good  mechanic  can  feel 
the  plant. 

Finally,  do  not  become  careless 
over  the  continued  good  operation 
of  a  turbine.  When  an  engine  of 
this  kind  "blows  up"  she  does  it 
quickly,  and  with  no  notice.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 
Keep  boilers  clean;  plenty  of  clean 


lubricating  oil  on  bearings;  tight 
joints  and  a  good  vacuum,  and  tur- 
bine trouble  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  And  above  all,  do  not 
open  'em  up  to  see  what  makes  'em 
tick.  Occasional  surveys  are  of 
course  necessary,  but  continually 
lifting  bearing  caps  or  opening  cas- 
ings is  not  advisable,  as  there  is  al- 
ways a  liability  of  dirt  getting  in. 


ArtlM*t  dnwinc  t1l0«4lic  on*  o(  tb«  new  United  Sutet  battle  cniieeri.  These  thipe  ere  to  be  of  43.S00  tons  diipUccmcnt.  HM  fret  in 
lencth,  and  are  to  be  driven  by  (team  turbine  electric  propnlann  at  a  apeed  of  ii  Icnota,  the  turbines  developing  1(0,000  S.  H.  P.  Eicht  16- 
inch  (unt  will  compote  the  mam  battery. 


JAPAN  ADOPTS  ELECTRIC  DRIVE 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  Gets  Contract  For  Nippon  Navy  Collier 


JAPAN  is  to  be  the  second  na- 
tion to  use  the  electric  drive 
in  its  navy,  a  contract  having 
just  been  closed  with  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  for  a  20,000-ton 
fuel  ship  similar  in  size  to  the  U.  S. 
collier  Jupiter,  recently  renamed 
the  Langley. 

Interested  in  the  success  of  the 
electric  drive,  proven  by  the  ten 
years'  service  of  the  Jupiter  and  the 
two  years  or  more  of  practical  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico,  the 
world's  first  electrically  propelled 
battleship,  Japan  has  decided  to  fol- 
low America's  steps  in  first  electri- 
fying a  smaller  navy  ship.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  this  vessel  oper- 
ates succes.sfully,  future  large  ships 
of  the  Japanese  navy  will  be  elec- 
trically propelled. 


It  was  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Captain  M.  Yokura  that  the  Jap- 
anese government  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  electric  drive  in  its  nAvy. 
Economy  in  fuel  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  Captain  Yokura  there- 
fore decided  to  install  electrically- 
driven  auxiliaries  throughout,  as  well 
as  to  equip  the  boilers  with  super- 
heaters so  as  to  obtain  about  200  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  of  superheat.  This 
last  mentioned  improvement  alone 
will  mean  a  saving  of  at  least  10 
per  cent  in  fuel. 

The  G  -  E  equipment,  purchased 
from  the  International  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  will  consist  of  an  8000 
horsepower  turbine  generator  sup- 
plying power  to  two  4000  horse- 
power, 120  revolutions  per  minute, 
synchronous  motors;  also  two  500 
kilowatt  direct  current  turbine  sets, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  the  exciting  current 


for  the  main  generating  units,  as 
well  as  power  to  drive  all  the  aux- 
iliaries, such  as  the  blower  motor, 
steering  gear,  the  gypsy,  radio  ap- 
paratus, refrigerating  plant,  laundry 
and  lighting  equipment. 

There  is  also  furnished  a  650  kilo- 
watt alternator  which  can  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  coupling  to 
either  of  the  500  kilowatt,  direct 
current  auxiliar>'  turbines,  so  that, 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  main  driv- 
ing unit,  or  any  of  its  auxiliaries, 
this  small  generator  will  give  suffi- 
cient power  to  propel  the  ves.sel  at 
about  7' knots. 

This  Japanese  fuel  ship  will  be 
completed  in  twelve  months'  time, 
and  no  doubt  will  on  her  trials  make 
a  recf)rd  in  fuel  economy  because  of 
her  water  tube  boilers  of  270  pounds 
pres.Hure  with  20O  degrees  Fahren- 
heit of  superheat,  the  fact  that  syn- 
chronous motors  are  to  be  used  for 
the  main  drive,  and  that  all  auxil- 
iaries are  to  be  electrically  operated. 


Cc 


BETHLEHEM  DELIVERS  TANKERS 

Sparrows  Point  Plant  Completes  Two  Fine  Vessels  For  British  Oil  Company 


Tank  stcuner  Henry  D*ul>ch  0«  L<  MetirOie,  tliO  <l.  w.  t.,  built  at  Iht  Spairown  Point  jilani  o(  ih«  BethUhcm  Shipbuililini;  Corpotaiion  for  iht 

Lux  Nftvieaiion  Company  of  London.  England 


FOLLOWING  a  vei^'  successful 
deep-sea  trial  run  on  May  20, 
the  second  of  two  steel  tank- 
ers built  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
plant  (Baltimore,  Mar>'land)  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  for  the  Lux  Navigation  Com- 
pany, London,  England,  has  been  de- 
livered to  her  owners.  The  first  one 
of  these  tankers  to  be  built  was  de- 
livered on  May  10,  1921.  These  ves- 
sels, the  steamship  Henr>'  Deutsch 
De  La  Meurthe  and  the  steamship 
Emile  Deutsch  De  La  Meurthe,  are 
similar  in  design  to  the  well-known 
"Shell"  tankers,  and  are  built  on  the 
longitudinal  system  of  framing.  They 
are  classed  at  Lloyd's  highest  rating. 
The  total  carrying  capacity  of  each 
of  these  tankers  is  8350  tons  dead- 
weight on  a  mean  draft  of  24  feet  9 
inches,  with  an  oil  cargo  capacity  of 
about  7600  tons.  The  principal  par- 
ticulars of  the  vessels  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all    428' 0' 

Length  bet.  perpendiculars....  412'  0" 

Extreme  breadth   53'S'-j" 

Molded  breadth    53'  1" 

Molded  depth  to  upper  deck..  31' 0" 
Molded  depth  to  main  deck.  ..    24'  0" 

Speed,  knots  per  hour   11 

Type  of  engine  reciprocating 

Size  of  engine,  8troke....27x45x75x48" 

Boilers   Scotch 

Number  of  boilers    3 

Steam  pressure,  pounds   180 

Kind  of  fuel  oil  and  coal 

The  Bethlehem  (Dahl)  mechanical 
oil-burning  system  is  installed  on 
each  vessel,  and  the  boilers  are  fit- 
ted with  Howden  force  draft  furnace 
fronts  suitable  for  conversion  to  coal 
burning  if  desired.  Engines  and  boil- 
ers are  placed  aft  with  the  fuel  oil 
tank.s  forward  of  the  boilers.  Beth- 
lehem-Weir horizontal  fuel  oil  pres- 
sure pumps,  C  inches  by  4  inches  by 
8  inches,  are  installed  in  duplicate 
for  supplying  oil  to  the  burners.  The 


pump  room  is  located  near  midship, 
and  is  approximately  8  feet  long  and 
of  the  same  width  as  the  vessel. 

Two  Bethlehem-Weir  vertical  sim- 
plex cargo  pumps,  18-inch  by  16-inch 
by  24-inch  stroke,  arc  utilized  for 
handling  the  oil  cargo  on  each  ship. 
Feed,  drain,  fuel  oil  transfer,  ballast 
and  deck  and  donkey  and  fire  pumps 
are  the  same  type.  The  main  circu- 
lating pump  is  a  14-inch  double  suc- 
tion centrifugal  type,  direct  connect- 
ed to  an  8-inch  by  8-inch  vertical 
single  steam  engine.  The  deck  ma- 
chinery for  each  vessel  consists  of 
two  8Vi-inch  by  8-inch  gypsies  lo- 
cated on  the  upper  deck,  a  hand- 
operated  capstan  on  the  forecastle 
deck,  two  8V4-inch  by  10-inch  com- 
pound geared  winches  on  the  upper 
deck,  a  10-inch  by  10-inch  triple  spur 


Buw  vitw  of  th«  Hawktyt  Suic  at  •  San 
Franciaco  whaff.  Thia  apltndbd  paaacnicr  liner 
waa  built  at  Sparrowa  Point, 


geared  windlass,  and  a  9  -  inch  by 
9  -  inch  horizontal  spring  -  quadrant 
steering  gear  controlled  by  hydrau- 
lic telemotor.  The  auxiliary'  machin- 
ery was  built  at  the  Moore  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. 

The  results  of  the  deep-sea  trial.** 
of  these  two  vessels  were  unusually 
satisfactory.  On  the  trial  of  the 
steamship  Henry  Deutsch  De  La 
Meurthe,  which  was  run  April  21, 
an  average  speed  of  12.90  knots  per 
hour  was  maintained  at  a  mean 
draft  of  24  feet  9  inches.  An  aver- 
age of  2833  indicated  horsepower 
was  developed  at  an  average  engine 
speed  of  79.34  r.  p.  m. 

On  the  trial  of  the  steamship  Em- 
i'e  Deut.sch  Ue  La  Meurthe,  which 
was  run  on  May  20,  the  average 
speed  per  hour  maintained  was  12.36 
knots  at  a  mean  draft  of  24  feet  10 
inches.  An  average  indicated  horse- 
power of  2985  was  developed  at  an 
average  engine  speed  of  79.25  r.  p. 
m.  During  the  trials  of  both  ves- 
sels the  fuel  burned  was  oil  with  a 
gravity  of  28  degrees  Baume. 


OFFICES  MOVED 
The  International  Pulverized  Fuel 
Corporation  announces  that  on  and 
after  April  20  its  general  offices  will 
be  located  in  the  National  City  build- 
ing, 17  East  Forty  -  second  street. 
New  York  City. 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE  IN  SPAIN 
The  Electric  Furnace  Construction 
Company,  Philadelphia,  announces 
that  the  ten -ton  Greaves  -  Etchells 
electric  furnace  in.ntalled  by  the 
English  office  at  the  works  of  the 
Sociedad  Espanola  de  Construccion 
Naval,  Spain,  has  been  successfully 
started.  This  is  the  first  large  elec- 
tric furnace  to  be  operated  in  Spain. 
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THE  shipping  position  on  this 
side  of  the  At1«nlit  is  still  one 
of  depression,  althousrh  here 
and  there,  owiiik  to  .Hpe<M;il  cir- 
cum«tancc.s,  fiei^'hts  ii;ive  moveil 
higher.  At  tlie  same  time  shi]juwn- 
era  have  been  putting  their  h>fUiie 
in  order.  They  have  set  lo  work  to 
reduce  rttDniog  costs.  Tremendoas 
sevings  have  already  beat  tffeeted 
in  conneetion  with  stoxM  and  equl|h 
ment.  With  regard  to  wages  a  friend- 
ly settlement  has  been  arrived  at  with 
«very  seotion  of  shipboard  worliers 
except  one  and  that  one  is  ttie  C'oolis' 
and  Stewards'  Union.  From  the  lire- 
men  and  deck  hands  up  to  the  com- 
nundinF  ofScer^,  reductions  have 
been  agreed  to  by  all  except  the 
cooks  and  stewards.  The  anuUlest 
cnt,  of  coune>  is  in  wages  of  the 
milors  and  firemen— ten  dollars  a 
month.  This,  however,  with  the 
•18  per  cent  drop  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, still  leave.H  them  better  off  than 
they  were  hiefore  the  war.  The 
cooks  and  istewards  are  trying  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  their  labor. 
In  other  words,  thej  have  struck. 
Just  what  is  happening  oa  the  cargo 
hosts  Is  not  clear,  but  catainly,  in 
so  far  as  regards  big  passoiger  lin> 
ers,  the  strike  ia  a  failure.  Volun- 
teer and  non-union  cooks  and  stew- 
ards have  been  obtained  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  fact  more  offers  of  help 
were  received  than  could  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Importers  and  Bspoctan 
A  report,  including  a  saimiiaiT  of 
the  proceedings  at  a  couDcil  meet* 
ing  of  the  Manchester  Association 
of  Importers  and  Exporters,  shows 

that  thin  boijy  closely  follows  all 
matters  ufTecting  the  corporate  con- 
c-erns  of  merchants,  and  is  kept  well 
informed  of  current  developiinjiilis. 
Among  the  matters  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  were  clauses  in  bills 
of  lading,  the  recent  report  of  the 
Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  and 
-the  problem  of  pilferage.  Dealing 
with  the  recommendatioBB  of  the  Im- 
perial Shipping  Committee  that  uni- 
form leK'i-^lation  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  Empire  on  the  lines 
of  the  existing  acts  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  following  summary  is 
given  of  the  effect  of  the  existing 
legislation: 

The  governing  terms  are  to  the 
■effect  that  the  owners  most  not  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  negligence, 
fault  or  failure  in  the  proper  load- 
ing, stowage,  custod>-,  care  or  deliv- 
ery of  goods  received  by  them  to  be 


live  CormpaM<eMce  Pactfie  Marine 

carried  in  or  by  the  ships,  nor  must 

the  obligations  of  tlie  shipowner  <ir 
his  servants  to  handle  and  str.w  the 
floods  carefullv,  ami  to  care  for.  pre- 
serve and  properly  deliver  them,  be 
lessened,  weakened  or  avoided. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  Council  and 
Joint  Indian  Bill  of  Lading  Commit- 
tee of  the  Manchester  Association 
sent  reeomowndationa  to  the  govern- 
ment that  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
the  report  of  the  Imperial  Shipping 
(  "omniittee  .''hould  be  introduced  with- 
out delay.  In  another  part  of  its  re- 
]>ort  the  Manchester  .Association,  r*.'- 
femng  to  an  interim  statement  on 
pilferage  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping,  writes  that  "it  would  ap- 
pear from  this  that  many  claims  for 
pilferage  have  been  settled  by  ship- 
ownen.  notwithstandiog  the  restrie> 
tive  clauses  in  bills  of  lading."  This 
of  course  expresses  the  facts  and  It 
bear.s  out  the  point  that  clnu-ses  in 
bills  of  lading  give  iihipping  man- 
agers certain  powers  which,  in  fact, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised.  Some 
of  them,  .luch  as  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  deviation,  are  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  con- 
thkgeiicjes  which,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
interssts  of  all,  will  not  arise. 
The  New  Cunarder 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  Swan, 
Hunter  &  Wigh.im  Richards<in,  Ltd., 
launched  a  I.aconia,  sister  ship  to 
the  Franconia,  for  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company,  Ltd.  Unfortunately, 
both  these  fine  shipe  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  new  Laeonia,  now 
being  built,  ia  of  much  the  same 
length  as  her  pradeeesMr,  but  haa 
a  greater  breadth  and  is  to  be  driven 

by  stearn  turbines  in  the  place  of 
reciprocating  engines.  The  leading 
dimensions  of  the  Laconia  are:  623 
feet  9  inches  extreme  lenjrth,  ISV'i 
feet  molded  breadth,  and  ■l.''>  feet  in 
depth  to  the  shelter  deck.  The  gross 
tonnage  will  be  about  21,000  and  her 
sea  speed  16  Itnota.  The  ship  ia  be- 
ing built  to  Lloyd's  highest  class. 
She  has  a  straight  stem  and  ellip- 
tical stem,  and  will  be  provided  with 
two  pole  masts  and  one  funnel.  Very 
comfortable  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  aliout  .S-IO  first  -  class 
and  c>40  .second  •  cia»i8  passengers. 
The  puldu  rooms  for  the  first-pas- 
sengers will  consist  of  a  spaciou.s 
lonnge,  smoke  nam  and  drawing 
room,  a  dining  room,  garden  lounges 
and  a  gymnaainm.  In  the  second- 
class  aecommodation  there  will  be  a 
dining  room,  smoke  room,  verandah 
cafe  and .  a  drawiuK  room.  Aicom- 
modatiou  will  also  be  provided  lor 
liiOO  third-class  passengers,  and  they 


too  will  have  a  dining  room,  a  gen* 

eral  social  room  and  smoke  room. 
Tfie  captain  will  be  pntvided  with  a 
tiio.Ht  comfortable  suite  <if  apart- 
ments communicating  with  the  nav- 
igating bridge.  There  will  be  sep- 
arate smoke  rooms  for  the  officers 
and  engineers.  For  all  the  passeil- 
gera  there  will  be  ample  proviaioii 
of  baths,  lavatories,  etc.,  as  well  as 
hospitals,  a  dispensary  and  an  op- 
erating room.  The  galley,  pantries, 
baker's  shnp  and  refrigerated  store 
room.s  f<jr  perishable  provisions  will 
all  be  most  complete.  The  outfit  of 
boats  and  lifo-savtng  apparatus  wil! 
all  be  in  accordance  with  tile  Brit- 
ish and  American  authorities  and 
to  the  requirementa  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  a  passenger 
steamship. 

The  Laconia's  twin-screws  will  be 
driven  by  two  sets  of  turbines  of 
the  impulse  type  and  working  with 
double-reduction  gearing,  the  steam 
l>eing  superheated.  The  total  shaft 
horsepower  will  be  close  on  13,000, 
with  the  propellers  running  at  90 
revolutions  per  minute.  On  each  of 
two  lines  of  shafting  there  are  three 
turbines  working  In  series.  When 
going  ahead  the  whole  of  the  three 
turbines  work  in  series,  while  for 
going  astern  there  are  two  turbines 
working  in  series  and  incorporated 
rcspectivelj  with  the  intermediate 
and  low-pressure  turbines,  which  ar- 
rangement has  the  great  advantage 
of  economizing  steam  and  minimiz- 
ing the  risk  of  total  breakdown.  In 
case  of  any  accident  to  one  or  Other 
of  the  turbines,  emergency  connec- 
tions are  provided  which  can  read- 
ily be  brought  into  use  to  enable  the 
remaining  turbines  to  be  worked. 
The  whole  of  the  aiixiliar>'  machin- 
ery in  the  engine  room  is  of  ap- 
proved modern  types  and  the  instal- 
lation i»  most  complete.  There  will 
be  put  into  the  ship  three  double- 
ended  and  three  single-ended  multi- 
tnbuiar  boilers  to  be  Hred  with  oil 
fuel  on  Oie  Wallsend-Howden  sys- 
tem and  working  at  220  pounds  per 
square  inch  under  forced  draft. 
Australia's  I'leet  of  Liners 

Another  .stage  in  the  j)rogre.<s  of 
the  shipping  plans  of  the  Au.stralian 
government  is  m;irked  by  the  launch 
of  the  Moreton  Bay  at  the  naval  con- 
struction works  of  Messrs.  Vickera. 
The  vessel  is  one  of  five  that  are  un- 
der construction  in  this  eountry  for 
the  Commonwealth  government  line 
of  steamers,  two  sister  vessels,  the 
.Tarvis  Ray  and  the  Hobson's  Ray, 
being  on  the  stocks  here,  while  two, 
the  Largs  Bay  and  the  Bsperanee 
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Bay,  are  being  built  by  Beardmore 
&  Company  at  Dalmuir.  The  More- 
ton  Bay  has  overall  length  of  548 
feet  9  inches,  and  with  a  load  dis- 
placement  of  22,500  tons  designed 
to  carry  12,000  tons  deadweight.  Her 
engines  will  consist  of  two  sets  of 
double  reduction  geared  Parsons  tur- 
bines. A  large  proportion  of  the 
cargo  space  will  be  isolated  for 
cold  storage. 

There  will  he  accommodation  for 
about  700  third-class  passengers  in 
two-,  four-  and  six-berth  cabins  and 
there  will  be  special  suites  for  twelve 
first-class  passengers.  Special  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the 
crew,  who  are  housed  in  well-venti- 
lated cabin.s  under  the  forecastle 
deck.  The  lifeboats  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  take  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  the  ship,  and  include  two 
.10-foot  motor  launches.  These  are 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraph  in- 
.stallations,  and  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency are  capable  of  towing  all  the 
ordinar>'  life-boats.  Mr.  H.  B.  G. 
Larkin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Commonwealth  line,  said  that  he 
hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year  to  in- 
augurate with  these  five  ships  a  reg- 
ular four  -  weekly  service  between 
this  countr)'  and  Australia. 

Lloyd's  Shipbuilding  Returns 

There  are  some  very  striking  les- 
son.H  to  be  learned  from  the  newest 
shipbuilding  figures  published.  The 
shipbuilding  return.s  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  Shipbuilding  for  the  quarter 
ending  with  March  show  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  only  vessels  of  100 
tons  gross  and  upwards,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  actually  been 
commenced,  there  were  884  merchant 
vessels  of  3,798,593  tons  building  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  March  31, 
as  compared  with  921  vessels  of 
3,708,916  tons  three  months  earlier 
and  865  vessels  of  3,394,425  tons 
twelve  month  earlier.  The  total  was 
therefore  about  90,000  tons  more 
than  that  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
September  of  last  year  and  about 
404,000  tons  more  than  that  at  the 
close  of  March  of  last  year.  Of  the 
total  790  vessels  of  3,528,190  tons 
were  steel  steamers  and  four  vessels 
of  2174  tons  wood  and  composite 
steamers;  60  steel  vessels  of  260,- 
731  tons,  four  ferro-concrete  vessels 
of  2094  tons,  and  two  wood  and  com- 
posite vessels  of  355  tons  were  motor 
vessels;  23  of  4749  tons  were  steel 
sailing  vessels,  and  one  vessel  of 
300  tons  was  a  wood  sailing  vessel. 
The  total  includes  84  steamers  and 
motor  vessels  of  1000  tons  and  over, 
aggregating  557,027  tons,  intended 
to  carrj'  oil  in  bulk. 

Work  Suspended 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 


figures  do  not  represent  the  work 
actually  in  progress.  In  normal  times 
the  total  would  indicate  great  activ- 
ity and  prosperity  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  but  the  times  are  not 
normal,  and  the  total  as  it  stands  is 
misleading,  because  it  does  not  rep- 
resent the  work  actually  in  progress, 
and  therefore  does  not  afford  a  true 
index  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  as  compared 
with,  say,  twelve  months  ago.  It  in- 
cludes a  considerable  amount  of  ton- 
nage on  which  work  has  been  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  very  heavy  re- 
duction in  shipping  values,  corres- 
ponding to  the  rapid  and  serious  fall 
in  freights  and  consequent  decline 
in  the  demand  for  tonnage.  It  also 
includes  a  large  quantity  of  tonnage 
the  completion  of  which  has  been 
postponed,  owing,  principally,  to  the 
joiners'  strike.  The  tonnage  on  which 
work  has  been  suspended  amounts  to 
497,000  tons,  and  the  tonnage  the 
completion  of  which  has  been  de- 
layed amounts  to  350,000  tons.  These 
two  totals,  amounting  to  847,000  tons, 
must  therefore  be  deducted  from  the 
tonnage  under  construction  in  order 
to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made 
with  the  figures  for  normal  times, 
and  there  is  thus  reached  a  reduced 
total  of  2,951,593  tons  under  con- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Types  and  Destinations 
Of  the  vessels  one  was  between 
25.000  tons  and  30,000  tons  in  size, 
5  were  between  20,000  and  25,000 
tons,  25  were  between  15,000  and 
20,000  tons,  28  were  between  12,000 


and  15,000  tons,  4  were  between  10,- 
000  and  12,000  tons,  63  were  between 
8000  and  10,000  tons,  126  were  be- 
tween 6000  and  8000  tons,  94  were 
between  5000  and  6000  tons,  53  were 
between  4000  and  5000  tons,  72  were 
between  3000  and  4000  tons,  77  were 
between  2000  and  3000  tons,  92  were 
between  1000  and  2000  tons,  107 
were  btween  500  and  1000  tons,  and 
137  were  between  100  and  500  tons. 
All  the  -sailing  vessels  were  under 
500  tons. 

Of  the  total  under  construction  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  58  vessels  of 
295,298  tons  were  for  France,  71  of 
241,381  tons  for  Norway,  26  of  210.- 
708  tons  for  Holland,  18  of  97.720 
tons  for  British  dominions,  5  of  64,- 
300  tons  for  Italy,  15  of  46,600  tons 
for  Spain,  6  of  28,411  tons  for  the 
United  States,  11  of  27,646  tons  for 
South  America.  7  of  25,776  tons  for 
Denmark,  4  of  25,200  tons  for  Japan, 
7  of  23,230  tons  for  Greece,  5  of  17,- 
060  tons  for  Belgium.  2  of  10.;i40 
tons  for  Sweden,  and  2  of  4750  tons 
for  other  countries. 

Cunard's  Smaller  Profits 

Far  smaller  figures  are  contained 
in  the  Cunard  report  for  1920  than 
those  for  1919,  which  is  only  nat- 
ural in  view  of  the  severe  shipping 
depression  which  set  in  last  year. 
After  provision  has  been  made  for 
income  tax,  corporation  profits  tax, 
debenture  interest  and  depreciation 
of  ships,  other  properties  and  plant, 
and  including  £144,100  brought  for- 
ward, there  remains  at  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  £638,200. 


( .>|.j  iijjiii  I,)  .N.-w  \       MiU'iiiiiMi'i.:  < 

Unittd  Stttn  batUwhlp  Colwxto  taken  at  ih*  New  Yofk  ShlpbuUdioc  ComiMny'a  plant.  Candcn, 
New  Jerwy,  juit  before  launcninc 
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GOVERNMENT  SHIPBUILDING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

liy  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  W.  FEKKIN.  Melbourne 
(Reprintoi  ffoin  ConMme  Rciiorta) 


announcc'inont  ]>y 
ill  charijti  uf  :ihnj- 


THE  recent 
the  minister 
builiiiiiK  thut  luck  of  funds 
(the  current  year's  appropria- 
tion having  been  exhausted  in  eight 
monttaa)  would  prevent  the  building 
of  any  further  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment ehipe  at  tlt«  dockyard  of 
New  South  Wales  State  governuMnt 
on  Walsh  Island,  and  the  Labor 
party  agitations  which  have  follow- 
ed the  dismissal  of  lar>Te  inimbors 
of  men  from  that  plnnt  and  al.so 
frtim  the  Commonwealth  government 
dockyard  at  Cockatoo  Island,  l»ave 
renewed  puldic  interest  in  tlie  queH- 
tion  whether  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment  shall  or  shall  not  Matinue 
to  build  and  operate  ite  omn  vcaeele. 

Oppoaition  to  continued  goTemment 
conatmetioD  of  ahipa  cornea  from  the 
organizOT  of  the  eo>called  "economy 
raoTement,"  a  non-partisan  agitation 
which  seeks  the  reduetlon  of  all  gov- 
ernment expenditures  on  the  ^Tound 
that  the  combined  Commonwealth 
and  state  debts  of  over  £800.000,000 
I  $,^,S!t.''.,0OO.0O0)  is  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den to  allow  of  any  increase,  even 
for  productive  enterprises  auch  as 
shlpa. 

The  CoMMOnwealth  GevcmBMiit 

Fleet 

The  Commonwealth  kg v ernment 
fleet  was  begun  in  1916  by  the  pur- 
ebiae  by  tiw  prime  minister  of  ftf- 
teen  steel  cargo  vessels  of  an  aver- 
age deadweight  capacity  of  aboat 
7000  tons  and  twe  wooden  vessels, 
one  of  which  was  sabsequently 
wrecked  ktuI  the  other  >  iM  Lack 
of  normal  private  shipping  lacilities 
and  abnormal  freight  rates  due  to 
war  conditions  were  the  reasons  for 
acquiring  this  fleet. 

It  was  subsequently  decided  to  in- 
crease the  fleet  by  building  in  Aus- 
tralia twenty-oae  steel  and  twenty- 
four  wooden  steamers,  in.  England 
five  atad  ateameza,  and  in  America 
fourteen  wooden  ships.  Fourteen 
wooden  ships  were  built  in  the  I'nit- 
ed  States,  l)ut  were  not  8atssfactor> 
and  were  sold  t<i  .■\merican  interests. 
Paynieiit  on  five  of  them  was  de- 
laulfid  by  the  buyers,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth had  to  take  them.  They 
are  now  running  on  the  Australian 
coast.  Contracts  for  twenty-two  of 
the  twenty-four  wooden  ships  to 
have  been  built  in  Australia  were 
canceled. 

The  steel  e.'ir^rct  .ship  program  was 
dividtd  into  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  six  sister  ships  oi'  n  dead- 
weight capacity  of  about  6000  tons, 
each  331  feet  long  by  48  feet  beam, 
with  single-screw  engines  and  Bab- 


c<iel\  &  Wilcox  boilers,  K^vintr  an  in- 
dicated horsepower  of  220U  and  a 
loaded  speed  of  10'-  knots.  The 
last  of  these  vessels  was  completed 
in  1920  and  all  are  now  in  eonunis- 
sion. 

Progress  of  Second  Series 
The  second  part  of  the  progren 
consists  of  fifteen  vessels,  of  which 

three  were  to  be  built  at  Williams- 
town,  three  at  Wal.sh  Island,  one  at 
Cockatoo  Inland,  foiir  at  a  private 
yard  in  Queen.sland,  and  four  at  a 
private  yard  in  South  Au.strali;i. 
Two  of  the  Walsh  Island  boats  have 
been  launched.  It  *is  now  intended 
to  drop  the  other  boat  to  have  been 
buUt  at  Walsh  Island.  nutUnf  the 
total  number  of  Australian -built 
stesmers  twenty  instead  of  twenty- 
one.  One  of  the  second  .set  of  ves- 
sels h&n  been  iaumhed  at  Williama- 
town  an(i  one  at  Cockatoo  Island, 
and  work  is  progressing  on  eight 
more.    The  veseda  of  the  aecond 


series  already  launched  and  nearing 
completion,  and  the  others  under 
construction  are  of  the  Isberwood 
shelter-deck  type,  331  feel  long  by 
48  feet  beam,  carr>ing  6000  tons 
deadweight  on  »  2'!. 7  -  foot  draft. 
Their  engines,  etc  ,  will  i>e  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  first  series 
veeaela. 

The  minister  in  charge  of  ship- 
building stated  on  March  19  that  it 

was  hoped  that  arrangements  would 
Boon  be  consummated  by  which  the 
construction  of  two  12,000-ton  steel 
steamer.s  would  be  resumed  at  Cock- 
atoo Island.  These  will  be  equipped 
for  oil  fuel  and  will  have  a  loaded 
speed  of  13  knots;  they  will  be  530 
feet  long  fay  6S  feet  beam  and  with 
a  loaded  draft  of  29.75  feet  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Commonwealth  -  built 
ships  three  12,000 -ton  ships  are 
building;  for  the  government  at  Vick- 
ers'  in  England,  and  two  at  Beards- 
nore*s  in  England. 


Diifmt)  alwwing  mw  uubiMag  dcviu  la  ate  mt  the  TnncMnir  ways  at  thi  tlalMl 
CoSMfVClkin  Company.  Oakland.  Cal^fDrnix 

New  Snubbing  Device 


ANEW  feature  recently  used 
at  the  launchuig  of  a  ship  is 
a  snubbing  device  or  brake, 
developed  by  J.  G.  SjoberK, 
hull  superintendent  of  the  I'nion 
Construction  Company.  Oakland,  and 
successfully  applied  at  the  com- 
pany's last  launching.  The  device, 
of  which  two  are  required,  and 
which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch,  consists  of  a 
heavy  line,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  drag  chains.  The  line 
is  k'iven  three  or  four  turns  around 
a  cylindrical  wooden  block  or  drum 
fastened  to  the  buildinp  slip,  and 
then  stretched  along  the  slip  lor  80 
or  100  feet.  The  end  of  the  line 
farthest  from  the  drum  is  then  at- 
tached to  a  drag  heavy  enough  to 
obtain  the  necessary  tension  on  the 
line  and  create  the  friction  or  brak- 
ing effect  on  the  dmm. 

When  the  ship  leaves  the  launch- 
in^'  ways,  the  drag  chain  moves  with 
tlie  .sliip  and  pulls  on  the  line,  whtth 
is  wraitjied  around  the  drum  and 
held  to  its  work  by  the  drag.  The 
drag  is  attached  by  a  small  line 
which  brealw  when  the  drag  has 


traveled  the  distance  allowed  and 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  stops 
attached  to  the  drum,  thus  releasing 
the  heavy  line,  which  goes  out  with 
the  ship. 

To  persons  familiar  with  the  hand- 
ling of  ships,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
how  great  a  braking  power  can  be 
obtained  by  tbin  melbod,  because  the 
friction  brought  into  action  by  wind- 
ing a  line  around  a  post  or  dmm  is 
limited  only  by  Ihe  strength  of  the 
materials  used  and  the  tightness  of 
the  coils. 

The  ship  to  which  the  device  was 
applied  was  heavier  than  similar 
ships  at  the  time  of  launching,  but 
she  stopped  in  a  shorter  space^ 
which  demonstrated  the  success  of 
the  device  herein  described. 

This  device,  in  connection  with 
the  Sjoberg  launching  trigger,  has 
enabled  the  Union  Construction  Com- 
pany to  be  particularly  successful 
with  their  launchiiiK^.  and  illus- 
trates the  policy  of  the  comp>iny  to 
make  use  of  all  new  ideas  suggested 
by  men  iii  the  yard  and  proved  to 
be  practical  in  the  saving  of  time, 
labor  or  material. 
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SHIPBUILDING  AT  BALBOA 


A  Descriprion  of  the  Drydock  and  Shops  of  the  Panama  Canal 


THE  shops  and  drydock  at  Bal- 
boa at  the  Pacific  entrance  to 
the  Panama  Canal  were  de- 
siKned  aH  permanent  adjuncts 
to  take  care  of  all  repaira  to  the 
Canal  plant,  including  floating  equip- 
ment and  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  to  serve  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  as  a  repair  base  for 
the  fleet,  and  to  handle  current  and 
emergency  repairs  for  the  thousands 
of  merchant  ships  that  pass  through 
the  Canal  each  year. 

The  Drydock 
The  drydock  has  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Canal  locks,  and  is  of 
the  same  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. It  is  1000  feet  long,  110 
feet  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water 
over  the  keel  blocks  is  45  feet.  It 
can  accommodate  the  largest  ships 
afloat;  and  has  been  used  for  dock- 
ing such  vessels  as  the  ex-German 
liner  Von  Steuben,  the  battleship 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Chilean  dread- 
nought Almirante  Latorre. 

The  pumping  plant  consists  of 
four  electrically  driven  main  pumps 
(Worthington  Volute)  of  1000  horse- 
power with  a  capacity  of  15,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  minute  each,  and  two 
drainage  pumps  of  200  horsepower 
each.  With  three  pumps,  which  is 
the  normal  method  of  operation,  the 
dock  can  be  pumped  dry  in  2  hours 
15  minutes.  To  flood  it  requires  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes.  The  dock 
is  closed  with  miter  gates,  which  are 
electrically  operated,  instead  of  a 
caisson  as  used  in  most  graving 
docks  of  similar  type;  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  this  feature  cuts  40 
minutes  from  the  time  required  to 
dock  a  ship.  There  are  11  electric 
capstans,  distributed  along  the  siden 
and  approach  walls,  that  are  used 
to  work  vessels  into  and  out  of  the 
dock.    A  traveling  crane  moving  on 


Travelini:  locomof.ve  crane  at  Uryiiock  No.  1. 
Balboa.    Capacity  50  lona. 


tracks  encircling  the  dock  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  50  tons  at  a  radius  of  87 
feet.  ■ 

Shop  Reservation 

The  shops  cover  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 60  acres,  adjoining  the 
drydock  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
a  steel  and  concrete  repair  wharf  60 
feet  wide  and  2663  feet  long,  with 
a  depth  of  water  alongside  of  from 
?8  to  44  feet  at  mean  sea  level.  At 
the  end  of  the  shop  reservation  there 
are  290  feet  of  additional  wharfage. 
On  the  shore  side  the  shops  are  con- 
nected by  tracks  with  the  main  sys- 
tem of  the  Panama  Railroad.  There 
are  forty-four  permanent  buildings 
of  steel  and  concrete  construction  in 
the  shop  reservation.  These  include 
a  general  office  building,  a  machine 
erecting  and  tool  shop,  forge  shop, 
boiler  and  shipfitters'  shop,  steel  sto- 


rage shed,  general  .storehouse,  paint 
shop,  car  shop,  planing  mill,  electri- 
cal and  instrument  repair  shop,  lum- 
ber and  equipment  shed,  pattern  sto- 
rage building,  foundrj'.  coke  shed, 
boiler  hou.se,  roundhouse,  gas  house, 
paint  house,  sand  house,  compressor 
plant  and  pump  wells,  oil  houses, 
restaurant  and  lavatories. 

Shop  Equipment 

The  plant  is  eciuipped  with  the 
most  modern  tools  and  appliances 
These  include  a  lathe  with  a  14-foot 
swing  and  65  feet  between  centers, 
an  e.Ktension  open-side  planer  (96 
inches  by  132  inches  by  24  feet^,  a 
16-foot  vertical  boring  mill,  a  500- 
ton  forging  press,  a  30-foot  plate 
roll,  and  a  30-foot  plate  planer.  The 
foundry  can  produce  iron  castings 
up  to  20  tons,  .steel  castings  up  to 
5  tons,  and  bronze  castings  up  to  2V2 
tons.  The  planing  mill  can  provide 
material  for  any  marine  job  involv- 
ing the  use  of  wood.  In  this  depart- 
ment a  great  deal  of  native  timber 
has  been  handled  with  excellent  re- 
sults. For  many  purposes  it  has 
been  found  cheaper  than  imported 
lumber  and  more  durable.  All  of 
the  shops  are  equipped  with  over- 
head traveling  cranes  of  from  10  to 
60  tons  capacity.  A  sufficient  stock 
of  plates,  angle  irons  and  structural 
shapes  commonly  used  in  shipbuild- 
ing is  carried  to  take  care  of  any 
ordinary  repair  job  without  delays 
for  material. 

Electric  power  is  used  throughout, 
furnished  by  the  hydro-electric  plant 
at  the  Gatun  spillway. 

Workiri?  Force 

The  for''c  employed  is  normally 
about  2300  men,  of  whom  BOO  are 
skilled  American  mechanics  and  1500 
West  Indians  and  other  alien  help- 
ers and  laborers  with  local  training 
Character  of  Business 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920.  the 
last  annual  period  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  readily  available, 
the  value  of  work  performed  at  the 
Balboa  shops  and  at  the  smaller 
shops  at  Cristobal  was  $6.4.')4,219.  o( 
which  59  87  per  cent  was  marine 
work,  19.73  per  cent  railroad  work, 
12.17  per  cent  miscellaneous,  and 
8.23  manufacturing.  Of  the  total 
work  performed  35.09  per  cent  was 
for  the  Canal.  43  38  per  cent  for  in- 
viduals  and  companies.  17.16  per 
cent  for  the  Panama  Railroad,  and 
4.37  per  cent  for  government  depart- 
ments. At  the  Balboa  drydo<'k  16 
vessels  were  docked  for  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.  33  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  34  for  outside 
commercial  interests.  The  total  num- 
ber of  vessels  other  than  tugs,  barges 
and  dredges  on  which  work  was  done 
at  Balboa  was  422. 

Rebuilding  of  S.  S.  Mame 

The  large.st  job  recently  handled 

,  Gc 
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Sketch  map  of  the  PaciSc  Terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal  ihowing  the  lo<aiion  cl  the 
coalinc  plant,  drjrdock  and  ahop*  at  Balboa 


at  Balboa,  and  one  which  illustrates 
the  capacity  of  the  shops,  was  the 
rebuildinK  of  the  American  steam- 
ship Marne,  a  freighter  of  6869  gross 
and  4885  net  tons  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  On 
January  24,  1920,  the  Marne,  while 
lying  at  a  dock  at  Cristobal,  \ook 
fire  after  an  explosion  in  the  hold. 
Her  cargo  included  160,000  cases  of 
gasoline  and  benzine.  The  ship  wa.s 
towed  away  from  the  dock  and  sunk 
in  shallow  water  by  gun  fire  from 
a  submarine.  Fifty-four  shots  were 
fired  from  three-inch  guns.  Tne  fire 
continued  to  burn,  and  was  not  final- 
ly extinguished  until  ten  days  later. 
The  ship  was  subsequently  raised, 
but  i>efore  the  cargo  could  be  taken 
out  a  second  explosion  and  fire  oc- 
curred on  March  6,  1920,  and  it  was 
necessarj'  to  sink  her  again  in  40 
feet  of  water.  The  Marne  was  then 
raised  a  second  time,  and  towed 
through  the  Canal  to  the  Balboa 
shops,  arriving  there  early  in  July, 
As  a  result  of  the  two  explosions, 
fire  in  the  cargo  and  the  damage  by 
gunfire,  the  ship  was  a  thorough 
wreck.  As  a  preliminao'  to  repairs 
it  was  completely  stripped  until  only 
the  bare  hull  remained.  loiter  the 
deck  and  shell  plates  were  removed 
over  large  sections,  so  far  as  could 
be  done  without  danger  of  spring 
ing  the  ship.  The  main  turbine  and 
all  auxiliary  machinery  were  re 
moved.  Fortunately  no  holes  wer'" 
shot  through  the  boilers,  .so  that  i" 
was  not  neccssar>'  to  take  them  ou: 
of  the  ship.  Approximately  .3.5  pe- 
cent  of  the  shell  plates  were  re- 
moved during  the  course  of  repairs, 
and  about  10  per  cent  of  those  re- 
moved were  renewed.  The  remain- 
der were  rolled  out  and  replaced. 
The  shelter  deck,  while  badly  warp- 
ed, required  the  renewal  of  only  fcur 


or  five  plates,  the  balance  being  suc- 
cessfully rolled.  In  some  instances 
where  plates  were  perforated  by  shell 
holes,  and  the  plate  itself,  except  for 
this  damage,  in  good  condition,  the 
acetylene  process  of  welding  was 
used,  blanks  being  welded  through 
the  holes  after  they  had  been  trim- 
med off  to  an  approximate  circle.  No 
especial  difficulties  were  encountered 
that  could  not  be  easily  handled  by 
the  facilities  of  the  Balboa  shops. 
The  repairs  were  completed  in  seven 
months,  and  when  the  ship  was  re- 
turned to  the  Shipping  Boanl,  she 
was  as  strong  and  seaworthy  as 
when  first  launched. 

Other  Notable  Jobd 

The  Marne  is  the  seventh  large 
vessel  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  Balboa 
shops,  the  others  having  been  the 
American  steamship  Cristobal  of 
9000  tons  gross  and  five  former  Ger- 
man liners  interned  in  Peru  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Heavy  repairs  have  also  been 
made  during  the  current  fiscal  year 


to  the  American  steamship  General 
H.  F.  Hodges,  the  Japanese  steam- 
ship Koyo  Maru,  which  grounded 
June  20.  1920,  on  Serrana  Bank.  300 
miles  northwest  of  Colon ;  the  Brit- 
ish steamship  Sussex,  which  ran  on 
the  breakwater  at  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance to  the  Canal  January  3.  1921. 
and  the  British  steamship  Tregantle, 
which  was  aground  March  25,  1921. 
on  Macabe  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Peru. 

Charges 

The  Panama  Canal  is  not  prepar- 
ed to  do  repair  work  on  a  contract 
basis;  but  preliminar>'  estimates  can 
be  furnished;  and  at  the  present 
time  repairs  are  made  at  cost  with- 
out any  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
permanent  plant.  The  wages  paid 
American  skilled  mechanics  on  the 
Isthmus  are  higher  by  25  per  cent 
than  current  wages  in  the  same 
trades  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
wages  of  West  Indians  and  other 
alien  helpers  and  laborers  are  much 
lower.  These  differences  tend  to  off- 
set one  another.  Constant  effort  is 
made  to  reduce  costs  to  a  minimum 
and  to  maintain  an  organization  ca- 
pable of  prompt,  efficient  and  rea- 
sonable service  to  all  vessels  using 
the  Canal  or  its  terminal  ports. 

The  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
Balboa  drydock  by  merchant  ships 
are:  for  docking  and  undocking  and 
the  use  of  the  dock  for  24  hours. 
25  cents,  and  for  each  subsequent 
lay  day,  15  cents  per  gross  ton,  Pan- 
ama Canal  measurement.  The  dock- 
ing rules  are  published  in  detail  in 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Schedule  of 
Rates  for  Supplies  and  Services  Fur- 
nished to  Shipping,"  which  will  be 
supplied  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  at  Bal- 
boa, the  Panama  Canal  maintains  at 
the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Canal 
a  smaller  drydock,  49.95  feet  wide  at 
the  entrance.  .100  feet  long,  and  with 
a  depth  over  the  blocks  at  mean  sea 
level  of  13.39  feet,  and  shops  less 
elaborately  equipped  than  'Ihose  at 
Balboa,  but  capable  of  handling  all 
ordinary  marine  repair  work,  and 
doing  a  large  annual  business 
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MARINE  INSURANCE 


(CHASUSS  P.  HOWELL.  Eastem  CtantrilniUiiK  Editor) 


A  Ckmpaign  Needed 

A  shipping  man  di;<closes  a  some- 
what unexpected  coadition.  Conaid- 

enbl«  inlsttDdarftaBdinK  ivoA  pvo- 
fanity)  is  b«ing  produced  hy  geii«Ml 
average  in  the  intercoastal  trade, 

aayg  he,  because  of  shippers'  igno- 
rance of  customs  of  the  sea.  Evi- 
dfntly,  nmny  men,  accustoiiL'  1  t 
transportation  by  rail  and  the  prac- 
tically complete  liability  of  the  car- 
rier, ship  by  steatuBhip,  without  stop- 
irfng  to  inquire  M  to  the  degree  of 
pntoetioA  offered  their  goods  in 
transit.  Conaequently,  shipments  of- 
ten (TO  forward  uninsured.  In  the 
event  of  >fent?ral  averaKSi  the  ship- 
per finds  himself  fating  an  unex- 
pected charge,  and  if  reports  are 
true,  some  Pacific  Coast  traffic  man- 
ager!} have  got  into  hot  water  quite 
recently  when  their  principals  in- 
quired why  such  charges  had  to  be 
paid. 

Individuals  and  companie.s  (Joing 
purely  a  domestic  business  muy  he 
pardoned,  of  cour.xe,  for  their  igno- 
rance of  marine  insurance.  Up  to 
tbe  resumption  of  intercoastal  trade 
last  year,  practically  »U  business  be- 
tween the  .'Vtiantle  end  Piciflc  was 
overlaad.  Unless  *  company  lied 
been  engaced  In  coestwfse  or  for- 
eign trade,  therefore,  marine  insur- 
ance had  not  been  necessary.  But 
steamship  uml  marine  insurance  com- 
pani<>»  do  bear  a  large  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  such  misun- 
derstandings. Intercoastal  freight 
soUeitors  would  iM  lielping  them- 
selves in  the  laag  run  if  they  took 
pains  to  make  clear  the  precise  de- 
gree of  0»  earner's  responsibttity, 
because  a  man  who  pays  an  unex- 

pec-terl  jreneral  averiige  ('which  he 
might  have  protected  by  insurance) 
is  scarcely  a  promising  prospect  for 
additional  business.  Ihultrwritfr.s, 
too,  iiiight  make  a  stuiiied  elTort  to 
inform  the  public,  beginning  with 
fandamentals.  Persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  highly  specialized  bus- 
inces  as  shipping  and  nurine  insur- 
ance do  not  appreciate  bow  ignorant 
the  public  is  of  the  simplest  and 
most  commonplace  details.  This  ig- 
norance, as  was  pointed  out,  is  quite 
to  be  expected  of  men  who  liave 
shipped  altogether  by  rail  and  there- 
fore have  not  faced  the  necessity  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  ocean 
transportation.  In  the  absence  of 
the  ioclusion  of  marine  insurance  in 
quoted  Intereoaetal  rates,  which,  al- 
though it  would  offer  a  elcee  paral- 


lel to  railroad  rates,  nevertheless 
would  be  attended  with  considerable 
confusion,  the  only  solution  appears 

to  be  a  comprehensive  campaign  for 
the  dissemination  of  information.  It 
would  pay  well  in  the  end. 

The  Pacific  Sbtrint 

Marine  insurance  on  the  PaciAc 
Coast  is  not  at  all  In  a  satisfactory 

condition.  The  depression  of  ship- 
ping and  the  consequent  tying  up  of 
ves.'iolrt  and  tlic  falling-otf  in  re- 
ceipts of  operator.-;  iiave  reacted  im- 
mediately upon  uiiderwriter.s,  whose 
ntit  premiums  in  many  cases  are 
verj  .small  compared  to  those  of  a 
year  or  two  ago.  One  underwriter 
said  that  the  company  that  was 
able  to  show  a  profit  on  the  year's 
writing  would  have  good  cause  to 
consider  itself  fortunate. 

The  Bitnation  is  made  more  grave 
by  some  lieavy  losses.  The  sinljinif 
of  the  (lovernor  was  a  hard  blow, 
ulthou^'h  most  of  the  hull  had  been 
placed  in  New  York  and  London. 
On  top  of  that  loss  came  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Japanese  steanship  To- 
kuyo  Maru  of  the  T.  K.  K.  Her 
hull  was  plMod  in  Japan,  of  course, 
but  the  cargo  alone  cost  American 
underwriters  close  to  $700,000,  the 
one  item  of  nitrate  being  a  quarter 
of  H  miilion.  Besides  these  larger 
losses,  the  intercoastal  trade,  in 
which  most  of  today'.s  cargo  is  mov- 
ing, has  been  subject  to  a  number 
of  mishaps. 

But  underwriters  can  pay  losses 
if  they  receive  sufllctent  premiums. 
If  they  do  not  receive  premiums 
their  situation  is  likely  to  be  bad. 
And  premiums  are  not  l>eing  paid  as 
they  should  be,  although  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  vessels  are  being  cov- 
ered against  total  loss  only  and  the 
valuations  of  many  have  been  re- 
duced considerably,  a  number  of 
schooners  bavioir  dropped  from 
$175,000  and  1800,009  to  1100^000  and 
$110,000.  When  an  operator  is  hard 
pre,s>ed  for  cash  he  is  inclined  to 
proffer  a  note  for  [iremiums.  These 
notes  iiH\e  iieeii  acccjitod  l>\'  under- 
writers, but  tliey  iiuw  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  in  making  col- 
lections. In  fact,  prartinally  all 
policies  being  issued  on  the  Psciiie 
contain  clauses  providing  for  can- 
cellation in  the  event  of  non-pay- 
ment of  premiums. 

These  reduced  valuations,  men- 
tioned above,  may  be'  no  more  than 
the  replacement  cost  of  a  vessel 
would  be  today  and  they  probably 


exceed  maihet  priees;  but  it  can  be 
seen  readily  that  any  oonsidarable 
Ices  of  vessels  thus  reduced  would 

be  disastrous  to  the  operating  com- 
panies that  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  write  off  any  large  portion  of  the 
capital  charges.  Total  loss  only  also 
IS  playing  with  fire.  Rut  when  the 
operator  cannot  get  freight,  even  at 
ruisouB  rates,  he  must  reduce  ex 
peases  even  though  the  reduction  be 
dangerous. 

The  views  presented  aliove  are 
substantially  those  of  one  under- 
writer. It  .should  be  .said,  however, 
tilut  Mot  all  see  tile  siluatKjn  so  un- 
favorably. Another  exjiressed  .sur- 
prise at  the  number  of  reported  fail- 
ures of  operators  to  meet  their  notes, 
and  as  for  cancellations,  he  said  that 
his  company  had  bad  a  sixty -day 
clause  for  years.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  San  Francisco  market 
recently  has  added  the  following: 
"In  event  of  non-payment  of  prem- 
ium sixty  days  after  attachment,  this 
policy  may  be  cancelled  by  the  as- 
surers upon  five,  days'  written  notice 
being  given  the  assured."  This  clause 
Is  identical  with  that  of  the  syndi- 
cate policies  except  for  the  sufaatitu- 
Uon  of  "sixty"  days  for  "thirty,"  the 
time  allowed  by  the  syndicate.  The 
latter  has  been  endeavoring  to  en- 
force the  thirty-day  provision  rig- 
idly, but  even  it  has  failed  in  some 
instances. 

Some  underwriters  believe  that 
flicgr  detect  a  slight  improvement  la 
the  cargo  market.  Japan  is  improv- 
ing, but  the  improvement  la  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  was  hoped  a 
year  ago.  Moreover,  there  is  too 
much  dire<'t  trade  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Far  East  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  benefit  greatly  from  Orien- 
tal business. 

Low  Ebb  in  Japan 

Much  the  same  story  of  a  l<iw  efib 
comes  from  Japan.  Says  the  Japan 
Advertiser  of  Tokyo: 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  risks  for 
ships  built  during  tb*  nmr  are 
greater  than  those  bttUt  before  the 
war,  the  premiums  for  the  former 
arc  lower.  Formerly  4  per  cent  was 
quoted  for  European  or  American 
service,  and  3  per  cent  for  near- 
service,  but  at  present  the  re.specl- 
ivc  rates  are  only  about  2  per  cent 
and  1.5  ppr  cent.  During  the  war 
the  cargo  rale  was  50  sen  per  yen 
100  for  the  European  or  the  Ameri- 
can run,  and  85  sen  for  the  near-sea 
run,  but  the  present  quotations  are 
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35  sen  and  25  sen  respectively.  Thus 
the  ln«oiMS  of  nurin*  iiuvninee 
companies  arc  doubly  decreasing, 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  vol- 
unw  of  bttsfnen  «nd  the  fall  in 

premium-'-." 

Thu  uudcrwiitcr,  who,  unlike  the 
Stflamship  operator,  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  values,  will  And  a  birds- 
eye  view  of  the  last  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  gnad  divisiona: 


tion  of  those  to  whom  he  ships  goods. 
An  insurable  intereat  la  necessary  to 

the  validity  of  an  insur.incp  ron- 
tract.  When  goods  are  shipped  on 
e.  i.  f.  terms  the  shippers  have  an 
insurable  interest.  Mr.  Winter  points 
out,  in  that  they  are  responsible  by 
the  terau  of  the  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  insurance;  bnt  they 
have  no  sach  intereet  when  the  terms 
are  cost  and  freight,  as  they  ha\i' 
divested  themselves  of  title  and  are 


Europe  

North  America . 
South  Anwriea.. 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa  .. 


Month 
1921 
.174,G-l."').r,8l 
.  94,307.233 
.  20.717,814 
.  29,858»07» 
.  14,lilO,SlL 
.  6.776,9«9 


of  A  pril 
1920 
364,094,160 
152,652.752 
47,026,874 

19,640^16 
13.711^82 


Ten  months  ending  April 


1921 
3,0.53.316,.^28 
1.464,326,037 
487,919,783 
479,S3g,75B 
289.0«6»17» 
126,868^ 


1920 
4,184,087,642 
1,274,581,215 
386,418,623 
651^05,964 
145,011.197 
92.684,042 


Total 


.389,914,987  684.319,892  6349,820,086  6,784.088,688 


Coverage  of  Rejected 


In  these  days  of  falling  maritets 
and  enforced  foreign  economy,  it  is 
as  well  for  the  shipper  to  know 
where  he  stands  as  rcpard.s  the  in- 
surance on  i-ejcrte<l  ( (insi^'iimentM. 
To  this  end  he  could  hdi  tin  better 
than  attend  the  observations  of  so 
approved  an  expert  on  the  subject 
as  William  D.  Winter,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Hntual  la- 
Ruranee  Company,  who  had  some  in- 
tf-ri'sting  things  to  .-lay  ahotit  it  when 
he  itddressed  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  at  Cleveland  re- 
cently. 

Repudiation  of  contrm't  ha.s  intro 
duced  a  new  moral  hazard  into  the 
insurance  at  cargoes.  The  under- 
writer may  accept  or  reject  the  ap- 
plication of  a  merchant  for  Insur- 
ance, but  having  accepted  he  must 
rely  upon  the  merchant  to  control 
thp  >tKondary  moral  hazard  by  extr- 
cising  reasonable  care  in  the  selec- 


in  no  way  responsible  for  the  in- 
surance. Pnrthermore,  tlie  eoBsIgS' 
eee,  Intending  to  repudiate  the  con- 
tract, may  not  have  insured  the  ship- 
ment: the  jroods  may  still  be  in 
transit  at  the  time  the  contract  i.-; 
reinidiatecl  without  any  insurani-f.  nr 
witix.iut  iii.<iirance  that  i.s  availaiile 
to  the  Hhij)i>i'rs  becau.se  they  have 
no  insurable  interest  in  the  ship- 
ment Says  Mr.  Winter: 

"When  shipments  are  rejected  an 
iatermption  of  transit  usually  en- 
sues, but  this  being  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  consignee  will  prr)bal)ly 
result  in  the  abrogation  of  the  in 
.■sLir.'it'.ie  conlrai't  lieffire  the  ponds 
are  safely  warehoused.  Liidcrurit- 
ers  on  c.  i.  f.  shipments  hc-^itatc  to 
extend  the  insurance  owing  to  the 
fact  that  with  rejection  the  invoice 
value  of  the  shipment  disappears  and 
the  value  becomes  the  marlcet  value 
of  the  goods  at  destination.  If  dam- 
aged, there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  shi|)|>er  to  endiMVi.r  tii  aban- 
don the  goods  to  the  underwriter; 


or  if  this  tendency  does  not  material- 
ise, a  sale  at  auction  to  determine 

damage  naturally  results  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  underwriter  in  a 
depraeiatad  and  glutted  market." 

However,  for  an  additional  prem- 
ium, the  insurance  may  be  extended 
by  special  agreement,  with  merchants 
of  high  standing,  on  c.  i.  f.  ship- 
ments where  they  have  had  the  orig- 
inal risk,  until  disposition  of  the 
goodii  can  he  made.  But  on  cost  and 
freight  shij>[nents  the  situation  is 
very  different.  "Merchants  should 
deftnitely  understand,"  says  Mr.  Win- 
ter, "that  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves against  the  consequence  of 
rejection  of  shipment  in  a  marine 
insurance  policy.  The  risk  is  purely 
a  comnuTLial  ri.sk  miidf-nta!  to  the 
selling'  of  j/oikIs.  Thv  jiroblem  is 
ont  to  \>e  solv('<l  jointly  liy  the  mer- 
chant and  the  banker.  More  cau- 
tion in  the  selling  of  goods  and 
greater  care  in  credit  investigation 
would  do  much  to  lessen  this  evil." 

livtstod^  CoTcrage 

.lust  at  present  there  is  an  active 
movement  of  livestock  to  Europe,  en- 
tailing new  prol.iloins  to  lioth  shipper 
and  uiiUerwrilcr.  italf.s  are  hipher 
than  before  thf  war,  hfi'auso  tnany 
of  the  vessels  are  new  in  the  trade 
and  their  crews  are  inexperienced. 
Under  old  conditions,  half  a  doien 
years  ago,  tha  nnderwrltera  could 
show  a  satisfactoiy  rsault  in  thia 
line  of  trade.  At  the  port  of  load- 
ing' the  United  J't.qtcs  Riireau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry*  makes  an  inspeftlon, 
and  unles.s  there  is  ;in  absence  of 
disease  or  exposure  to  contagion  live 
stock  will  be  prohibited  from  export. 
Practically  all  export  cattle  are  in- 
sured against  mortality  from  any 
eanse,  because  underwriters  insnr- 
ittg  them  subject  to  average  are  lia- 
ble for  death  occasioned  by  an  in- 
sured peril — as  when  an  animal  is 
killed  fri'iri  beintr  ti.ssed  aljout  in 
heavy  weather,  or  burned  to  death — 
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but  there  is  no  liability  for  mortal- 
ity from  seMidmen,  opMure  or 

other  natural  causes.  The.  two  chief 
clausea  covering  mortality  of  animals 
an  the  ao^alled  '^valkinv  asbora'* 
clause  and  the  "lanrled  alive"  clause. 
The  former  holds  the  uuderwriler 
for  all  animals  unable  to  walk  ashore 
at  destination  ;  the  latter  makes  him 
liable  if  the  animals  are  landed 
alive,  no  matter  whether  they  can 
walk  or  not.  Under  the  changes 
made  a  few  yean  ago  in  the  health 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  forhtd- 
den  to  land  the  carcass  of  an  ani- 
ri;ti  whi(h  died  or  was  killed  on  the 
voyage;  ami  this  niBterially  alters 
the  outldok  for  the  iiiulerwrilfr,  as 
formerly  he  could  sell  the  carcass 
for  practically  the  full  value  of  the 
animaL  Comequently  the  under- 
writer is  compelled  nowadays  to 
study  the  hardinese  of  the  animal, 
grantinir  a  lower  rate  for  eteere  and 
mules,  for  e.varnple,  than  for  horseti 
and  charging  top  prices  for  lambs 
and  eaivee. 

Simpler  Manie  Cwtnct 
Wanted 

Considerable  discussion  has  fol- 
lowed the  plea  made  at  a  recent  din- 
ner of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  for  less  haggling  over  marine 
claims  and  for  a  more  modern  and 
simpler  contract.  The  speaker,  who 
in  K  proininent  brol<pr,  insisted  that 
"undcrwriiurs  are  raising  technical 
pleaK  to  avoid  or  reduce  i)ayments 
as  never  before."  1  iu,"  the  under- 
writers vehementSy  deny,  except  a-s 
such  a  charge  may  lie,  in  instanceSi 
applied  to  the  newer  and  less  ezpe- 
rieoced  offices.  The  old-timers  are 
going  their  reputable  ways  as  they 
have  always  done.  But  mcure  can 
be  said  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
present  marine  policy  is  archaic  in 
laii^ruajre  and  the  .stipulation-s  based 
upon  the  experience  of  other  nations 
through  many  centuries.   1  believe. 


with  the  speaker,  that  the  time  is 
near  when  an  American  initiative 

would  be  acceptable  toward  a  simpler 
form  with  a  statement  of  conditions 
as  direet  as  that  of  the  standard  Are 

policy,  to  he  adopted  in  agreement 
with  all  trading  nations.  The  ob- 
jeetiott  would,  of  course,  ba  instantly 
forthcoming  from  the  older  nations 

that  no  new  contract  could  hope  to 

posse.<ts  the  certainty  now  enjoyed 
by  the  time-honored  policy  hecaust 
of  the  innumeraidi;  c<iurt  interpre- 
tations given  the  iaUer.  But  the 
banks  and  the  shippers  have  a  |>er- 
fect  right  to  ask  for  something  less 
antediluvian  in  expression,  and  con- 
sequently more  intelligible,  than  the 
amazing  collection  of  antiquities  that 
at  present  composes  the  marine  pol- 
icy. At  the  very  least,  there  should 
be  standard  clauses  with  uniform 
interpretation  —  rot  a  particularly 
difficult  goal  to  achieve,  imt  one  far 
removed  from  what  now  prevails. 

Recent  Syndicate  Appointments 

.1.  A.  Wilson,  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Syn<licate  A  as  surveyor  since  its 
organii^ation  last  fall,  haa  heen  made 
a  deputy  surveyor,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity will  be  executive  assistant  to 
the  chief  surveyor  in  the  general  di- 
rection and  sapervision  of  tlia  now 
oxtensiva  anrv^nf  bualAMS  of  the 
sj-ndicate.  Mr.  WikHm  was  fomierly 
chief  engineer  in  the  North  Atlantic 
passenger  trade,  and  thereafter  wa.s, 
for  a  number  of  years,. traveling  en- 
gineer in  the  service?  of  Bahcock  & 
Wilcox.  Just  prior  to  joining  the 
syndicate  he  was  general  superiti- 
tcndent  of  installation  of  machinery 
and  boilers  at  tba  Hog  bland  plant, 
where  his  mceeas  was  demonstrated 
la  tha  splendid  perfomanca  records 
of  Che  machinery  Installation  of  the 
vessels  built  there.  His  expert  know- 
ledge of  turbines  and  boilers,  com- 
l)ined  with  Chief  Surveyor  Foley's 
long:  and  reco>rnized   experience  in 

the  field  of  ships'  repairs,  gives  an 


unusually  strong  executive  combina- 
tion to  handle  the  exacting  and  dif- 
ficult work  of  supervising  damaga 
repairs  throughout  the  country. 

The  syndicate  has  followed  out  its 
policy  of  placing  its  representation 
abroad  in  the  hands  of  Americana, 
where  it  is  consistently  possible  so  to 
do,  by  appointing  as  it»  agent  in  the 
Argentine  the  firm  of  F.  B.  O'Grady 
A  Company,  at  Buenos  Aires,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  ports  of  the  Ar- 
gpntine  with  the  exception  of  Punta 
Arenas.  The  firm  is  favorably  known 
iu  Ihtt  flapping  trade  of  thti  i'late. 
The  senior  partner  was  for  several 
years  vice-consul  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  is  in  consequence  In  close  touch 
with  tli«  American  as  wall  as  with 
the  European  and  Aicsntln*  conn 
mercial  community.  Thus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  service*  of  the 
.American  Bureau's  exclusive  sur- 
veyor, David  Currier.  .Jr.,  .American 
siiips  in  distress  or  in  need  of  re- 
pairs oil  the  Kiver  Piate  will  be  af- 
forded the  protection  of  a  purely 
American  service,  which  must  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  Amert* 
can  shipping  trade. 

Syndicate  A  also  announces  the 
appointment  of  William  R.  Porter  a.< 
its  «ub-8pr«»nt  at  Key  West,  that  im- 
portant turning  point  in  the  Gulf,  so 
vital  )n  hurricane  seasons. 

Greek  Losses 

London  underwriter.*  have  been 
urKing  the  Creek  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  extraordinary  number  of  ma- 
rine losses  in  connection  with  the 
foundering  or  sinking  of  commercial 
vessels  of  that  nation  sine*  the  tar^ 
minatlon  of  the  war.  Negligible  for- 
eign trade  is  suspected  to  have  In- 
spired the  destruction  of  Greek  ship- 
ping for  the  insurance  Tiioney.  and 
criminal  proceedings  are  said  to  have 
been  instituted  in  several  instances. 
Within  the  brief  period  of  five  or 
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six  week!  IDOre  than  £3,000,000  in 
clainu  mt  {Mresented  to  Lloyd's.  In 
order  properly  to  protect  Ameriean 

goods  shipped  to  Greece,  it  is  urged 
that  each  bill  of  lading  sent  to  that 
country  be  accompanied  hy  full  in- 
structions and  authority  with  re- 
spect to  steps  to  l)e  taken  in  case 
the  merchandime  is  not  withdrawn 
by  tb«  consignees  within  the  forty- 
flve-day  period  allowed  by  the  Greek 
eustotns.  Of  late  many  aliipiiienta 
•re  said  to  have  boon  leift  unxiurded 
and  unelaiimd  on  the  wharvw.  and 
are  subject  to  being  sold  at  auction 
without  prior  notice  to  the  consign- 
ees unless  the  merchandise  is  re- 
moved withui  tiie  atiave-mentioned 
time. 

New  British  Hull  Clause 

I'lider  the  dual  valuation  system 
employed  hy  British  hull  underwrit- 
ers, the  total  loss  value  and  prem- 
iums are  considerably  less  than  the 
average  lose  value  and  premiums, 
and  therefore  the  fullowing  clause 
haa  been  prepared  by  the  Institute 
of  London  Underwrllers  to  gorern 
imeadnie  in  eonatruetiTe  total  loss 
claims: 

"Insured  value  for  average  pur- 
poses, £  „. 

"Insured  Value  for  total  loss  por< 

poses,  £   

"In  ascerUining  whether  the  ves- 
sel is  a  constructive  total  loss, 
A  shall  be  taken  as  the  -re- 

paired valne  and  nothing  Id  reapeet 
of  the  damaged  or  break  up  valne 
of  the  vessel  or  wreck  shall  be  taken 
into  account. 

"In  case  of  claim  for  total  or  con- 
structive total  loss,  £   shall 

be  taken  to  be  the  insured  value  and 
payment  t)y  the  underwriters  of  their 
projfortions  of  that  amount  shall  bt; 
for  all  purposes  payment  of  a  to- 
tal los.s. 

"Should  the  rteamer  hgr  reason  of 
insured  perils  become  a  constructive 
total  loss  within  the  meanin^^  of  the 
above  clanse  and  should  she  not  bu 
repaired  or  .should  she  be  sold  un- 
repaired, then  the  owners  siiitll  be 
deemed  to  have  tendered  and  the 
underwriters  to  have  accepted  aban- 
donment. 

"Insurances  allowed  under  the  15 
per  cent  disbursements  elaiise  to  be 
calculated  on  the  amount  recover- 
able for  total  toss." 

Siai  ike  Theft  VnMm 

Our  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
come  across  accounts  in  this  depart- 
ment of  attempts  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  constant  heavy  losses 
from  theft  and  pilferage,  and  in  our 
last  issue  we  announced  what  gave 
every  promise  of  a  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  determined  struggle. 


But  once  more  there  is  only  faUuie 
to  record.  Competition  in  the  Amer- 
ican marine  inavrance  market  a|K 

pears  to  be  too  keen  to  admit  of  vn- 
derwriters  gettinj;  tojfether.  Recent* 
ly  London  devised  and  unanimously 
adopted  new  clauses  that  have  every 
prospect  of  meeting  the  situation. 
These  were  cabled  to  New  York 
with  the  hope  that  something  sim- 
ilar might  be  taken  up  on  this  side. 
The  American  Institute  Unanimously 
adopted  them,  but  when  thcgr  were 
sent  out  to  the  individual  companies 
for  ratification  it  was  soon  learned 
that  two  or  three  of  the  leadin>t  of- 
fices declined  to  fall  in  line;  with 
the  result  that  the  clauses  have 
fallen  to  the  i-'round,  as  unanimous 
adoption  is  imperative.  The  sole  re- 
maining hope  lies  with  the  commit- 
tee of  Mew  York  Underwriters  that 
has  been  carrying  on  a  oe-operatlve 
effort  with  vartew  allied  cnnmar- 
eial  bodies.  These  laMor  havs  en- 
dorsed the  initial  plan  of  procedure, 
but  there  still  remains  tne  always- 
present  fear  that  selfish  cotnjietilive 
interests  will  once  more  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  committee.  It  is  an 
ugly  fact,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
to  contemplate,  that  we  cannot  do, 
in  this  psxticular  matter,  what  our 
British  competitors  find  eom]wra- 
tively  eaqr. 

Shippers  on  Pilferage 

At  last,  in  this  continuous  per- 
formance of  advice  to  shippers  by 
underwriters  on  the  subject  of  theft 
and  pilferage,  the  merchant  has  tak- 
en lUs  day  in  court  and  comes  for- 
ward with  a  few  timely  suggestions 
of  his  own.  The  representative  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  the  ("ham- 
lier  of  Shipping;  of  l.ond<jn  has  is- 
sued a  report  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  employ  in  prt  vunting  losses  from 
thc<!C  fources  while  goods  are  in 
transit.  The  two  points  most  par- 
ticuliiriy  stressed  are  the  need  for 
careful  chedcing  of  cargo  st  the  va- 
riottt  stages  through  which  it  passes 
and  the  adequate  guarding'  of  port 
precincts  so  as  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  stolen  property  being  removed. 
Tlic  report  shows,  further,  that  ccr- 
taiti  steamship  companies  have  a  con- 
sistenll'.-  lower  pilferage  rate  than 
Others  because  of  more  eflicient  tal- 
lying and  watching  arrangements. 
It  also  nrges  the  importance  of  care- 
fully checking  goods  when  they  are 
being  discharged  into  lighters,  on  to 
open  quayn,  and  on  to  the  quays  of 
(lo(  k  and  warehouse  authoritit  --.  It 
recommends  efficient  control  and  su- 
pervision hy  ship's  otlicers  in  all 
cases  where  hoid.>«  are  open ;  stricter 
scrutiny  of  persons  and  conveyances 
entering  and  leaving  dock  areas;  and 


a  more  esaeting  system  of  "goods 
paasee*'  for  merchandise  that  is  b** 
fag  removed  tnm  the  docks. 

CKI  Tank  Hisud* 

Last  month  we  gave  an  aiccount  ol 
the  movement  that  is  geMag  under 
way  to  combat  the  grave  haMTde  to 

life  and  property  involved  in  inade- 
quate methods  employed  to  detect 
and  dissipate  the  periUjUs  Kascs  and 
vaiiors  remaining  in  recently  emi>- 
tied  fuel  oil  tank.s.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  agitation  is  gain- 
ing i^round  and  that  authoritative 
soun  es  are  behind  an  effort  to  in- 
troduce and  enforce  adequate  regu- 
lations and  rules.  The  marine  fire 
hasards  conraiittee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  A.<i8ociation  has, 
thr-  ii.L'h  sub-i'()mmittee,  gone  thor- 
ougnli  into  the  subject,  and  will 
subnat  a  report  that  will  emljody 
the  lates^t  scientific  conclusions.  The 
methods  employed  by  the  United 
States  Navy  have  been  Investigated, 
for  instance.  The  Navy  uses  both 
steam  and  air,  boiling  out  the  tanks 
by  a  higb-preasure  pumping  process 
for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  follow- 
ed by  two  more  hours  of  pumping 
in  event  f>f  vapors  beinv:  ciiscovered 
Htill  adhering  to  intricate  parts. 
This  is  followed  by  a  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  the  air.  Something  of  this 
nature  will  be  recommended  by  the 
sub-committee,  with  the  preference 
given  to  steam  as  the  nedimn. 

In  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders* 
Association  bulletin  thus  summar- 
ises marine  insurance  in  Engtand: 

The  prosperous  conditions  of  the 
marine  insurance  market  naturally 
have  not  continued,  the  business  of- 
fering being  insuificient  to  po  round 
and  assure  profits.  Various  com- 
panies' rerMtrts  clearly  indicate  the 
big  change  that  has  come  about  and 
they  show  how  seriously  conditions 
have  deteriorated  from  the  under- 
writing point  of  view.  Two  good  ex- 
amples are  those  of  tJte  London  As- 
surance and  the  Intemational  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company.  In  the 
case  of  the  first-mentioned  ccmcern, 
marine  premiums  for  1919  were  giv- 
en as  £8fi0.,5O0.  and  the  sum  of  £331,- 
50i>  w.is  carried  to  jirofit  and  los.s. 
Last  year  the  premiums  were  £8d9,- 
300  higher,  but  the  amount  carried 
to  profit  and  loaa  dwindled  down  to 
<47A0O.  The  report  for  the  fltst  finan- 
cial year  of  the  International  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company  (issued  a 
year  ago)  stated  that  "in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  estimating  the  [.ref- 
its whirli  have  accrued  at  the  close 
tif  the  fust  year's  underwriting"  no 
dividend  would  be  declared.  Th0 
present  report  says  that  there  was 
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«  low  on  tho  lint  your,  but  it  is  Dot 
poMtMe  to  aajr  wbat  tb»  total  1«m  la 
untfl  tli«  end  of  the  cnrrent  finen- 

cial  year.  ArrordiiiK'  to  the  first  ac- 
count, net  premiuir.s  for  191!''  were 
£267,500,  but  further  prf-miunis  re- 
latini?  to  I'jii)  and  received  ia-st  year 
increased  this  sum  by  £80,000'  and 
at  the  end  of  last  year  the  under- 
writing account  »howed  »  loK  €i 
i8600.  In  1920  premiums  amonnted 
to  SS42jaO0,  of  whleh  the  fint  year's 
settlemeots  represented  86.06  per 
cent, 

Marme  Insurance  Bill 

Frrlli)\viri>:  conferetuea  in  New 
Viirk  between  reprer;eiitativt>.H  nf  the 
Shipping  B<iard.  steamship  owners 
and  underwriter,  a  new  form  of 
model  marine  insurance  bill  has  been 
drafted  and  introduced  in  the  Hotuw 
by  Representative  Edmonds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  beers  the  number  H.  B. 
6775.  Sections  20  snd  21  of  the  old 
bill,  which  permitted  companies  to 
coniliine  in  making  rates  and  the 
a(ioptinn  of  uniform  policies,  have 
been  eliminated.  The  tax  of  2Vi> 
per  cent  on  the  grciss  premium  gf 
insurance  piac«d  with  foreign  non- 
admitted  companies  has  been  striefc- 
«  from  Section  26. 

In  discussing  the  first  draft  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
Hicrtti,  Mr.  Edmonds  said  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  show  the 
petition  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
in  the  hope  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states  will  adopt  similar 
legislation.  Meanwhile  ft  would  be 
the  law  on  marine  iosuranee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

When  the  combination  feature  of 
the  bill  was  under  discussion,  Sen- 
ator Edge  of  New  Jersey  announced 
that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  legislation  which  would  tend  to 
rcetriet  oompetition.  Chairman  Jones 
eaid  that  in  ordinary  circunutances 
he  was  opposed  to  aucb  legfolation, 
but  it  was  poaaible  Congteie  mifht 
be  confronted  with  such  a  situation 
as  would  make  it  advisable  to  enact 
such  a  measure. 

In  spealcing  of  the  marine  insur- 
ance syndicates,  Congressman  Ed- 
monds said  that  before  these  syndi- 
eatea  wete  formed  foreign  marine 
lasvranee  eompaaica  ent  ratea  to  a 
low  figure  and  after  the  Araericao 
companies  had  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  business  put  the  rates  at 
a  very  high  figure.  Something  must 
be  done,  he  said,  to  overcome  the.se 
conditions,  and  for  this  reason  the 
insurance  tiyndicatea  should  not  be 
handicapped.  Senator  Jones  said  that 
even  if  the  proposed  measure  were 
enacted  into  law  the  companies  could 
not  combine  in  any  of  the  states 


where  antj-trust  lawa  ntst  He  be- 
lieved tiiat  n  test  ease  ahould  be  in- 
stituted at  once. 

During  Jlr.  Edmond.s'  remarks  Ira 
Campbell,  rejiresenting  the  Ameri- 
c-m  Steatriship  Owners'  Association, 
asked  whether  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  elimination  of  competition  in  the 
marine  insurance  buainess.  "I  think," 
replied  Mr.  Edmonds,  "the  insurance 
emnpanies  have  just  as  much  right 
to  cooperate  as  the  steamship  com- 
panlaa  have  through  conferences. 
And  ftltther  than  that,  the  insur- 
ance companies  could  give  to  the 
steamship  companie.K  ciieajH-r  inHur- 
ance  because  df  such  cu-operation." 

Mr,  Edmonds  said  lie  believed  the 
formatidii  of  such  combiiuttiona  or 
syndicates  would  be  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  American  shipping  than 
can  be  realized  at  this  time.  There 
ia  no  chance,  he  aald,  of  insurance 
Cl»apanlee  combining  for  the  trans- 
action of  a  cargo  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Edmonds  was  asked  if  he  iiad 
any  ohjectma  to  striking  from  the 
bill  the  provision  regarding  the  fix- 
ing of  uniform  rates.  Ue  replied 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  striking 
that  out,  but  that  other  features  of 
the  combination  aection  ehould  iw. 
main,  such  as  the  fixing  of  a  nnifora 
policy  by  the  companies. 

Japanese  Load  Line  Law 

The  following  is  the  to.xt  of  the 
Japanese  load  line  law  fur  iillipii, 
which  w.'i.s  passed  on  .March  8,  and 
will  be  applicable  to  Japanese  ships 
and  ships  of  other  nations  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  order  later: 

Art.  1.  Al  Japanese  vessels  shall 
have  their  loa(i  line  assigned  and 
marked  under  lhi»  law,  except  the 
following: 

1.  Vessels  mentioned  in  ail  the 
paragraphs  ct  article  1  Of  tiie  Ship 

inspection  law. 

2.  Veiflda  employed  solely  with- 
in the  small  coasting  limit  or  the 

smooth-water  limit. 

3.  Sailing  vessels  under  100  tons 
gross  and  employed  solely  within 
the  large  coasting  limit. 

4.  Vessels  employed  solely  in 
fishing,  towing,  .salvage,  dredging, 
or  hydrographic  purposes,  and  those 
especially  exempted  bjr  the,eonqie- 
tent  minister  of  state. 

Art  2.  Except  in  cases  specially 
provided  for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state,  a  vessel  shall  have 
her  load  line  assigned  and  marked 
when  she  is  proceedlnjr  to  sea  for 
the  first  time  as  a  vessel  required  to 
have  the  load  line  under  this  law.  A 
vessel,  which  is  to  be  built  in  the 
place  wliare  this  law  is  in  force, 
may  have  her  load  line  assigned 
during  oonstmctien. 


Art  8.  Except  in  eases  specially 
provided  for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state,  the  load  line  .shall  be 
assigned  b>  the  local  luaniie  author- 
itie-s  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
place  where  she  is. 

Art.  4.  When  a  vessel  has  Tiad 
her  load  line  assigned  and  marked 
a  load-line  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  that  effect. 

Art.  5.  Except  in  ca-ies  specially 
provided  for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state,  a  vessel  for  which  the 
load  line  has  been  marked  under  this 
law  shall  not  proceed  to  sea  with 
a  draft  submerging  that  load  line. 

Art.  6.  The  load-line  mark  shall 
not  be  concealed,  altered,  or  oblit- 
erated except  for  the  purposes  of 
escaping  capture  by  an  enemy  or 
other  reasonable  causes. 

Art.  7.  An  official  inspector  is 
empowered  to  enter  a  \e.Hnel  at  any 
time  for  inspection  or  to  detain  her 
from  proceeding  to  aea  if  he  haa 
reason  to  believe  ^t  she  is  violat- 
ing this  law. 

Art,  8.  The  necessary  rules  for  as- 
signing and  marking  the  load  line, 
and  the  fees  to  be  charged,  ahall  be 
regulated  by  the  ecmipeteat  miuistor 
of  state. 

Art.  9.  A  load-line  certificate  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  this  law 
and  with  rules  ander  this  law  by  a 
corporation  or  association  for  the 
survey  and  registry  of  shipping  ap- 
proved by  the  competent  minister  of 
state,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ing load-line  mark,  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  equivalent  to  that  issued 
and  marked  reqieetively  under  this 
law. 

Art.  10.  This  law  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  vessels  other  than  Japanese 
vessels,  being  in  the  port  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  law. 

Art.  11.  When  the  load-line  law 
and  rules  of  a  country  to  which  the 
vessel  in  question  in  the  preceding 
article  belongs  are  considered  aiH 
propriate  by  the  convstent  mhiiater 
of  state,  the  load-line  eerttfieate  ia- 
siied  under  that  law  and  rules,  and 
the  corresponding  load-line  mark, 
shall  be  rccogniz'  I  .  i  <iuiva]ent  to 
that  issued  and  marke<i  respectively 
under  this  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
belonging  to  •  foreign  country 
wfaieh  does  not  reeogDizo  the  valid- 
ity of  the  load-line  certificate  issued 
under  this  law  and  the  correspond- 
ing load-line  mark. 

Art.  12.  Except  in  cases  special- 
ly provided  for  by  the  competent 
minister  of  state,  if  a  vessel  is  em- 
ployed at  sea  without  a  load-line 
ewtiflcate,  or  proceeds  or  attempts  to 
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proceed  to  sea  with  the  load-line 
murk  aubmeryad.  th«  mMter  «f  tlM 
v«tMl  wr  A  pMftoa  MtlDir  for  htm 
■lull  be  lUble  to  *  flue  of  not  less 

than  100  yen  but  not  exceeding  2000 

yen. 

Any  person  who  cuntrary  to  the 
IHTOTision  of  article  G  ronceals,  al- 
ters, or  obliterates  the  load-iint* 
mark  nhall  be  liable  to  the  fine  pre- 
■cribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Art.  13.  Any  person  who  has  ob- 
tained a  load  line  certificate  by 
fraudulent  or  improper  meanK  ahnll 
be  liable  to  itiiprisnnmenl  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  yeHr  or 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding:  looit  yen. 

The  proviaiaoB  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  alio  apply  to  «  per- 
son who  ha«  violated  the  provisions 
contained  therein  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  empire. 

Art.  14.  Any  person  who  reaiiits 
or  impedes  the  inspection  of  the  of- 
ficial inepoetor  or  violaten  the  order 
detaiainc  the  wael  shall  be  liabto 
to  »  liiM  not  eoteeeding  1000  yea. 
Soplementary  Rules 

Art.  15.  The  date  of  enforrenieiit 
of  this  law  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Im- 
perial ordinance. 

Art,  16.  Japanese  vessels  hold- 
ing:, lit  the  time  of  the  enforcement 
of  thin  law,  a  load-line  certificate 
issed  by  a  corporation  or  associa- 
tion for  the  survey  and  registr>'  of 
shipping  approved  by  the  competent 
ndnister  of  state  and  having  the 
corresponding  load-line  UMrk  ah»il 
bo  recognised  a*  having  the  load- 
line  certificate  under  this  law  and 
the  mark  corresponding  thereto. 

The  proviHion  of  the  preceding 
poivgrapb  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
vessel  other  than  a  Japanese  vessel 
which  may  be  in  •  port  within  the 
jtirisdietion  of  this  law  at  Che  time 
of  enforcement  of  this  law,  so  long 
a.H  she  remains  in  that  port. 

Art.  17.  For  .Japanese  ves.se'.s  not 
coming  within  tiie  provisions  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
article  this  law  shall  not  be  applied 
until  the  load  lino  is  amicDed  in  ac- 
eonfanea  with  Uu  rigvlatioiia  pm- 
vidad  fbr  by  tlM  conqMtwtt  aiin- 
Istw  of  atato. 

Japanese  Classifications 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Uarine 
Corporation  np  to  the  end  of 
April  bad  clatssed  five  vasada  of  12,- 

tons  gross,  four  of  which  be- 

loriged  to  the  Y»ma."«hita  Kiscn  Kai 
sha  and  one  ti>  the  N.  Y.  K.  At  tiif 
same  time  the  society  or  the  Brit- 
ish Corporutioii.  with  which  it 
works,  expected  to  class  five  new 
veasela;  and  Ave  others,  formerly 


eiaaaed  by  Lloyd'a,  had  been  trans- 
ferred. These  last  were:  JCleiBt,  Mi- 
German.  N.  Y.  K.;  Chosen  Man* 
0.  S.  K. ;  Myogisan  Maru,Mitaai;  Ktt- 
nishiri  Maru,  Department  of  Com- 
munications; and  Talyo  Mnru,  ox- 
German,  T.  K.  K. 

Kaklehi  Uchida,  cbairmaji  of  the 
Japanese  committee  Of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister, said:    "We  hope  to  carry  on 

operations  in  peaceful  relations 
with  the  British  Corimralion.  That 
Lloyd's  has  entrusted  its  powers  in 
this  country  to  the  Japanese  is  a 
great  event  auguring  well  f-r  fur- 
ther promotion  of  friendship  and 
commerce  between  Japan  and  Great 
Britain.  Lloyd's  Register  has  dassi- 
fled  and  surveyed  68  per  emit  of  the 
vessels  built  in  this  country  and  the 
British  Corporation  cannot  bo  com- 
parad  with  it." 

The  Motorship  Kennecott 

The  Alaska  Steamship  r(jrnpany"s 
motorship  Kennecott,  now  operated 
by  the  Williams  Lino  in  itfl  lotor- 
coaatal  service,  has  somo  and  gone 
and  left  a  decidedly  good  Impres- 
sion with  underwriters.  When  her 
hull  insurance  was  placed  recently 
she  rei'ei\ed  an  unusually  Ko<>d  rale, 
which  "wHi*  practically  equivalent," 
it  was  stated,  "to  that  of  the  best 
steamer."  This  was  the  first  motor- 
ship  hull  insured  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  inasmuch  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  Charlie  Watson  had 
bemi  placed  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet. 

Good  steamer  rates  also  are  being 
extended' to  Kennecott  cargo.  Time 
wa!»  when  motorahips  took  an  ap- 
preciably higher  rate  than  steam- 
ship.<«,  as  was  the  ease  with  the 
Siam,  the  first  motorship  to  appear 
on  the  West  Coast.  Her  relatively 
utiktiowii  machinery  was  looked  at 
askance  as  niakit)^;  hel'  lialile  to 
averajfe  claims,  ami  a  higher  rate 
w»n  asked.  But  conditions  have 
changed  radically.  The  Kennecott 
especially  is  regarded  as  being  an 
excellent  vessel,  on  which  the  Todd 
yard  at  Taooma  did  its  best  work, 
and  it  is  well  Icnown.  of  course,  that 

Mcintosh  &  Seymour  extended  them- 

.selves  on  her  engines. 

S.  A.  Livingston  has  been  appoint- 
ed underwriter  of  the  Aetna  Insur- 
ance Company's  marine  office.  San 

Francisco,  under  J.  A.  Mathews,  Pa- 
cific marine  general  agent.    In  1907 

Mr.  Livingston  entered  the  office  of 
his  father,  John  Livinj?ston.  marine 
uiider\\ Titer  of  San  Francisio.  In 
191^  he  went  to  the  I'hotjnix  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  nil 8  to  the  marine  de- 
partment of   Balfour,  Guthrie  A 


Company.  Ho  in  a  brother  of  the 
late  B.  S.  Livingston,  former  marine 
general  agent  of  the  Aetna  in  San 
Francisco. 

Edm.  L.  Woods,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  San 
Francisco,  will  sail  for  England  in 
Jnly  for  a  stay  of  two  months  or 
more.  This  will  be  Mr.  Woods'  first 
visit  to  his  native  country  In  thirty- 
seven  years 

Captain  H.  II.  Marden,  Puget 
S<iuiul  pilot  who  was  ui  charge  of 
the  steamship  Governor  when  she 
was  rammed  by  the  West  Hartland 
and  aunk  April  1,  has  been  punished 
by  suspension  of  his  license  for  on* 
year.  He  waa  charged  with  inattni- 
tion  to  duty. 

West  Hartland  Libel 

The  PhciI'ic  Steamship  C'limpany. 
throngh  its  attorneys,  i;r<)sscup  & 
-Morrow,  has  filed  a  libel  against  the 
steamship  West  Hartland,  which  sank 
the  steamship  Governor  April  1,  and 
against  the  ShippiBg  Board,  ownar 
of  the  West  Hartland.  Damages  are 
asked  of  $2,250,000.  value  of  the 
Governor;  $100,000.  value  of  bajr^age 
and  persimal  effects  of  passengers; 
and  SI 50,00-0,  value  of  the  Ciovcrn- 
or's  carjro.  The  West  Hartland  i* 
Charged  with  full  blame  for  the  dis- 
aster and  her  tUotn  are  charged 
with  negligence. 

At  present  prices  the  West  Hart- 
land wduld  satisfy  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  these  claims. 


The  gnisa  earnings  of  the  West- 
inghouao  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Comipany  from  sales  billed  for 
the  year  ending  March  SI.  199S1, 

were,  as  shown  by  the  fompany's 
annual  report,  $150,980,000.  which 
is  an  increase  of  $i,'>.(ioo,(hiii  over 
the  groKw  earniii^''s  of  the  previous 
year.  The  niannl'actiirinv  and  sell- 
ing cost  was  jfl  38,77  4,000;  and  the 
net  income  available  for  dividends 
wa.H  $l2.61ii,000,  or  16.8  per  cent  on 
the  company's  capital  Stock.  Divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  B  p«r  CMit  woro 
paid  during  the  year  on  betti  the 
preferred  and  common  sharca  of 
stock. 

Ihiriiig^  tlie  ye.ir  the  position  of 
the  iiouipany  ui  the  radio  electrical 
field  was  greatly  strenvrtherud  by 
the  aci|uisition  of  exclusive  rights 
under  the  patents  owned  by  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. These  rights,  tOflNlhtt  With 
others  already  owned,  place  the 
Westinghouse  Company  la  a  favw^ 
able  position  to  develop  and  manu- 
facture apparatus  in  a  field  that 
presents  great  future  possibilities. 
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Steamship 

Three  Confereoces  Formed 

Developments  of  June  widened  the 
break  between  the  California  and 
WaahingtoD  lines  of  the  Pacific 
Westbonnd  Conference.  The  Seattle 
tneetin?,  held  eariy  in  the  month, 
actomplislied  nothing  whatever  to- 
ward briiiKin^  the  two  districts 
together,  for  the  Califdrtiia  iinn- 
panies  stood  pat.  and  the  WiishinK- 
ton  lines,  to  put  it  mildly,  wer« 
rather  belligerent.  Neither  attitude, 
of  course,  conduced  to  a  restoration 
of  the  Pacific  Westbound.  Under 
tb«  Bune  of  the  California  Pacilte 
WeaCbouad  Confeniiee  th«  aoathem 
operators  now  make  their  own  loeal 
rates,  of  which  they  advise  the 
North,  and  both  districts*  remain 
subject  to  the  New  York  committee, 
80  far  as  transcontinental  rates  are 
concerned.  Portland  also  orj^anized 
a  separate  conference,  which  sur- 
vived despite  vigorous  opposition  of 
Seattle  and  despite  the  withdrawal 
of  tbt  Admiral  Lin«.  Apparently, 
however,  the  eoaferenee  succeeded 
!n  enlisting  the  Antral  again,  and 
this  havinK  been  accomplished,  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  maintain- 
ing an  organization,  althouEh  at  one 
time  the  T.  K.  K.  and  Columbia- 
I'attfic,  the  other  members,  had  been 
inclined  to  turn  a  favorable  ear  to 
proposals  for  amalgamation  with 
SeatUe. 

New  York  a  Sore  Spot 
This  present  sfttloiiicnt  may  not 
endure  long.  Trouble  may  brew  at 
any  time  in  New  York.  One  of  the 
inunediate  occasions  of  the  split  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  dominat- 
ins  position  of  Seattle,  which  had 
more  trana^Paciflc  linefl  and  con- 
sequently more  votes  than  San 
Francisco.  The  same  condition  still 
obtains  in  New  York.  If  the  Cali- 
fornia lines  objei-ted  to  dictation  by 
Seattle  in  the  niaking  of  Pacific 
Coast  rates,  they  naturally  would 
iind  fault  with  the  same  dictation  in 
OTerlacd  trade.  In  fact,  they  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  insisting  upon 
some  OQualiaation  of  strength  on  the 
Atlantic;  failing  this,  they  may 
jump  over  the  traces  altogether, 
leaving  the  trans-Pacific  situation 
"split  wide  open." 

Pending  the  formal  orgaitissation 
of  a  conference  in  Si'attle,  the  old 
committee  of  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  agreed  to  advise  the  new 
California    organisation    of  rate 


Operations 

changes,  San  TVancisco  to  do  like- 
wise fur  Seattle.  This  understand- 
injr.  combincii  with  the  adherence  of 
Imth  groups  to  the  New  York  c<iMi- 
niiltee,  practirally  Kave  the  Califor- 
nia lines  what  they  had  demanded 
of  the  Northern;  and  the  situation 
would  not  be  at  all  bad,  were  not 
the  tame  and  other  elements  of  trou- 
ble pmoent.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  cited  the  organisation  of  the  con- 
ference at  Portland  and  the  threat 
of  Vancouver  to  break  ofT  from  the 
Seattle  committee.  In  such  condi- 
tions are  to  lie  found  the  seeds  of 
rate-wars,  even  though  the  event 
would  find  city  aligned  against  city 
instead  of  a  few  outside  lines 
against  a  eonferanee. 

Ronds  to  Be  Posted 
In  order  to  strengthen  its  control 
over  individual  members,  the  new 
Seattle  committee  decided  to  pro- 
vide a  sixty-day  withdrawal  clause 
and  the  posting  of  «  bond  of  |6000, 
to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  nta-eut- 
ting.  Such  a  proposal  bad  been 
made  to  the  California  lines  before, 
and  they  had  rejected  it  because 
the  Java-Pacitlc  positively  refused 
to  listen.  Seattle  aiiparenlly  places 
much  reliance  in  the  plan  and  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  for  posting  bonds  and 
for  a  sixty-day  notice  of  withdrawal. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Seattle 
June  2,  M.  J.  Hayileld,  agent  of  the 
old  Pacific  Westbound  Conference, 
represented  the  San  Francisco  oper- 
ators. Mr.  Chapin  of  the  T.  K.  K. 
office,  San  Francisco,  also  was  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Maytield  explained  to  the 
northern  line^  that  Caltiornia  had 
organized  a  separate  body  composed 
of  the  Pacific  Mail,  Java-Pacific, 
T.  K.  K.  and  Struthers  &.  Dixon,  but 
that  it  was  quite  willing  to  work 
with  Seattle  to  exchange  local  rates 
and  to  consider  suggestions.  An- 
nouncement also  was  made  of  the 
or^Hnization  of  a  conference  in 
Portland,  the  members  being  T.  K. 
K.,  Columbia-Pacific  and  Admiral. 
The  last  withdrew  immediately, 
howwer. 

Possible  Sources  of  Trouble 
What  would  happen  in  the  event 
that  a  northern  line,  the  O.  S.  K., 
for  ex.'imple,  should  enter  San  Fran- 
cisco for  carfTo,  or  a  southern  line, 
such  as  the  Java-Pacific,  should  en- 
ter Seattle,  was  discussed  at  length, 
and  the  fact  was  developod  that 


trouble  might  ocenr  over  ttA  rata  to 
b«  charged.    Portland  ropreaanta- 

tive.<t  also  explained  their  aitaa^ 
tfon,  saying  that  their  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  re- 
quired independence  of  action  so 
long  as  there  were  two  conferences. 
Some  cargo  peculiar  to  Portland, 
such  as  phosphate  rock  and  Utah 
coal,  was  cited  as  being  a  proper 
subject  for  the  control  of  that  aif 
alone.  In  this  discussion  it  was 
brought  out  that  Portland  also 
feared  the  majority  power  of  Seat- 
tle, the  old  lumber  rate  of  |10  be- 
ing cited  as  unnecess,ir>-  and  aS 
needlessly  sacrificing  $2.50. 

After  more  discussion  of  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  problem,  the 
northern  lines  bluntly  threatened  to 
ignore  San  Francisco  conference 
rates  and  to  send  vessels  into  that 
port  to  get  basinesB,  retaidleas  of 
tho  eatablished  tarllTa.  Despite  this 
threat,  however,  and  the  manifest 
ni-feeling  beinj?  trenerated  between 
the  two  sections,  the  North  finally 
agreed  to  udvi^e  the  South  of  rate 
changes,  provided  that  th«  South 
would  reciprocate. 

The  T.  K.  K.  and  Columbia-Pacific 
expressed  their  willingness  to  join 
the  Seattle  conference,  if  certain 
difficulties  w«ra  renMved,  and,  pend- 
ing negotiations,  to  abide  by  Seattle 
rates  unless  pressing  competition 
forced  a  violation.  As  was  stated 
above,  however,  Portland  now  ap- 
pears to  be  determined  to  go  its 
own  way. 

Seattle  Membership 

Members  of  the  Seattle  Confer- 
ence will  be:  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Canadian  Pai- 
cifie  Ocean  Services,  Frank  Water- 
house  *  Company,  Jamee  CrifAUis 
&  Sons,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Blue  Funnel,  Struth- 
ers &  Dixon  and  the  Admiral  Line. 

Some  linos,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
memliers  of  two  conferences,  Struth- 
ers &  Dixon,  for  example,  being  in 
both  the  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 

orvjuni/Htiotis. 

A  Free-ior-All 

Difllenlties  are  arising  to  vex  tho 
tntereoaatal  and  trans-PaeiHc  steam- 
ahtp  lines  tn  the  application  of  their 

aureementa  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  between  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  the  Far  East  at  all-water 
rates.  A  few  months  avro,  it  will 
he  recalled,  the  companies  made  ar- 
rangements for  traiiiiiihippiiig  cargo 
at  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  trans- 
fer charges  to  be  absorbed  and  the 
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net  prcuftHls  to  l)C  (iividcd  equally 
betweeii  the  intcriiuiatal  aiul  traa,-*- 
Pacific  liriHs.  So  lon^  as  throu^rli 
rates  remained  auflicientiy  high  the 
plan  luroiaiMd  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
tttMM,  capaelalljr  of  imports,  which 
had  the  dutlee  »f  two  mnrketa  lo- 
atesd  of  only  one. 

A  Wallnp  from  Stnuaporc 

But  both  rnrei/n  arid  American 
direct  lines  poUisheil  up  their  clubs 
and  hit  whatever  heads  they  saw. 
The  first  reaounding  whack  came 
from  the  direction  of  Singapore.  The 
Straita-Atlantie  companies,  discor- 
eriny  that  the  intercoaatal  linaa  had 
Axed  a  minimum  rate  of  |1S  a  t«i, 
immediately  reduced  their  general 
merchandise  quotation  to  SI").  Per- 
haps that  result  was  not  uiicxpect- 
H(l  To  the  trans-Pacific  operator  it 
was  the  logical  sequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  minimum:  but  the  in- 
tercoaatal operator  retorts  that  he 
could  not  give  the  Oriental  agencies 
a  free  hand  to  meet  any  rate  that 
might  be  qiNted  by  direct  steam- 
ships, that  he  was  compelled,  in 
brief,  to  call  a  halt  somewhere. 
Whether  the  direct  rates  from  other 
Oriental  ports  to  the  Atlantic  like- 
wise were  reduced  is  not  definite, 
but  80  little  cargo  ii>  moving  thai 
no  one  worries  much.  Quite  a  good 
bit  of  business  did  develop  during 
the  llret  few  weeks  cf  liM  agree- 
ment, although  this  now  appears  to 
have  been  largely  wool  that  was  be- 
ing rushed  to  the  United  States  to 
anticipate  emergency  tariff  legisla- 
tion, and  naturally  discharRe  at  a 
Pacific  Coast  port  was  preferred, 
inasmuch  as  slower  delivery  at  the 
Atlantic  might  defeat  the  scheme. 
Not  a  Private  Brawl 

The  Barber  Uif,  guMwlng  rightly 
that  the  brawl  was  net  private,  de- 
cided to  take  a  hand.  This  com- 
pany operates  the  only  direct  North 
Atlantic  -  Panama  -  Oriental  service 
with  Shippinj?  Board  vessels.  It  pro- 
tessted  to  the  board  against  the  ab- 
.sorptton  of  transfer  charges  at  Pa- 
cific C<>a.<«t  ports,  and  the  board, 
through  the  traffic  division,  request- 
ed the  North  AtUntic-Pacific  Coast 
Weattmnnd  Conf erenee  to  do  away 
w^  the  absorption.  The  eonferenee 
obliged. 

Step  Lively,  Please! 
But  the  Pacific'  Coast-North  -At- 
lantic Eajstbouiid  (  onference  was 
composed  of  difTerftit  spirits.  Tiioy 
would  as  soon  fight  the  Shipping 
Board  a.s  anyone  else.  Stripped  of 
diplomatic  persiflage,  their  reply 
was  exceedingly  ihor^  not  to  say 
curt.  Thereupon  the  traffic  depart- 
ment Intimated  that  It  might  solve 
the  (|uestiriii  liy  pcrmittinj?  the  Bar- 
ber Line  to  engage  in  the  inter- 


coastal  trade,  infideiilal  to  its  At- 
laiitic-Orient  service.  This  y.'ave  the 
conference  somethin^r  to  think  ahoiil, 
because  the  Barber  Line  might  tin<i 
the  intercoastal  trade  to  its  liking 
and  decide  to  remain.  After  quite 
a  bit  of  discassioii,  the  members  of 
the  conference  abrogated  their  in- 
dividual agreements;  but  inasmuch 
as  some  lines  that  used  common 
piers  might  transfer  freight  with- 
out any  ailded  expense,  the  system 
probably  has  not  been  completely 
destroyed. 

In  its  communication  to  the  con- 
ferences, the  Shipping  Board  held 
that  the  absorption  of  dock  transfer 
and  incidental  charges  at  Paetfle 
Coast  ports  operated  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  direct  Orienlal- Atlantic 
lines.  In  this  view  the  Pacific  Ciast- 
Ncirlh  Atlantic  conference  did  not 
acquiesce.  It  said,  on  the  other 
band,  that  the  intercoastal  lin(>» 
were  making  no  concessions,  Imt 
were  nmrely  meeting  the  direct  rates. 
Even  so,  the  joint  sorvlco  could  net 
be  so  desirable  M  the  dlrort;  there- 
fore, meeting  the  direct  tariff  did 
not  place  the  two  services  <in  a 
parity.  And  besides,  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  desijfned  to  attract 
shipments  k>ut  waa  to  meet  e.xisting 
competition  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads  and  of  intercoastal-trans- 
Pacitc  lines  using  the  same  docks, 
aSt  for  example,  the  different  lines  of 
the  Pacifle  Hail,  which  ply  to  the 
Atlai^  and  Far  Bast,  WilHam.4 
and  Struthers  A  Dixon;  Pacific 
Steamshijt  and  Jiawsiu).  Kreitfht 
could  be  discharged  from  a  Nawsco 
steamship  and  picked  up  hy  an  Ad- 
miral vessel,  for  example,  without 
the  incurring  of  any  transfer  cost 
beyond  that  of  discharging  and  load- 
ing, one  of  which  is  bound  to  be 
Inenrrad  in  any  event.  A  final  ar- 
gument, neatly  formulated  and  pre- 
sented, was  that  the  predominating 
service  between  the  Orient  and 
N'orth  Atlantic  was  foreiKii,  and 
therefore,  that  any  arran^.'-ement 
nieetinjr  rail  and  trans-P;u-ific  com- 
petition, the  direct  rate  not  being 
cut,  was  to  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  the  American  mercluuit  marine. 

Regarding  the  Barber  Line  being 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  inter- 
coa.Htal  trade,  the  conference  replied 
(hat  the  Vierth  had  too  much  ton- 
nage ami  that  practically  all  vessels 
were  operating'  with  less  than  ca- 
pacity cargoes.  Furthermore,  the 
board  had  stated  in  a  formal  reso- 
lution that  it  would  not  allot  more 
govtmment  tonnage  to  fho  inteir- 
coastal  trade.  This  was  done  wha 
It  refused,  at  the  instance  of  pri- 
vate oj^erators,  to  withdraw  vessels 
from  the   Nawsco   Line.  Relying 


upon  these  promises,  said  the  con- 
ference, private  operators  had  been 
ljuildint'  up  their  lines. 

In  this  interchange  oi  notes,  the 
operators  appear  tf>  have  had  the 
advantage  of  logic.  But  they  real- 
ised that  lofle  availed  little  gainst 
a  big  stick,  and  decided,  as  stated, 
to  play  with  the  board,  trusting  to 
some  dark  night  for  revenge.  When 
the  private  operators  of  the  United 
.■States  finally  march  i>n  W'ashin^'toii 
thty  will  make  that  little  burning 
by  the  British  a  hundred  years  age 
resembli'  a  Sundav  schr...!  picnic. 

Panama  Canal  Tonnage 

The  '  1  11-  I'  lice  was  ijuite  correct 
in  stating  that  the  predominating 
service  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Atlantic  was  foreign.  During  April, 
for  example,  80,674  long  tons  of 
cargo  moved  through  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  Bast  Coast  to  Asia; 
British  vessels  carried  32.414,  Amer- 
ican 26,758  and  Japanese  21,502. 
Most  of  that  ^'11(1(1  business  would 
have  been  tihipped  overland  to  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  if  there  were  no 
panal.  In  the  other  direction,  how- 
ever, only  11,303  tons  moved,  of 
which  Japanese  vessels  had  9103  and 
American  2200. 

American  vassels  make  a  much 
poorer  showing  in  the^  Atlantic- 
Australasian  trade.  The  westbound 
cargo  of  April  was  65.621  tons, 
British  vessels  carryin^r  .j3,200, 
American  OiOO  and  Japanese  5921. 
In  the  contrary  direction  the  sitiy:lo 
cargo  was  5420  tana,  which  wa.s  car- 
ried by  an  American  steamer. 

In  the  total  tonnage  of  all  routes 
for  the  month  of  AvrO,  westbound 
tralHc  predominates,  as  nsual.  From 
the  Atlantic  to  the  - Pacific  500,801 
tons  moved,  as  compared  with  oiih' 
406.812  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  latter  total  is  -10, 000 
tons  lean  than  that  of  March  and 
62,000  less  than  that  of  April,  1920. 
The  former  total,  that  of  Atlantic- 
Pacific  busines.<<i,  is  relatively  much 
smaller,  being  136.000  tons  leas  than 
that  of  March,  IMl,  although  102,- 
000  more  than  that  of  April,  1920. 
The  aggregate  decline  of  April  un- 
der March  was  no  less  than  177j000 
tons. 

South  American  Agreement 

Close  Co  oj>eration  between  steam- 
ship line.s  operating  from  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  east  coast  of 
Sottfli  America  will  reanlt  from  a 
new  working  agreement  now  being 
formulated.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  difTerent  lines,  though  ply- 
ing from  the  two  coasts  of  the 
l.lnited  States,  were  conipetitive  to 
«ome  degree,  it  was  decided  to  place 
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some  ratea  on  a  parity  and  to  stTe 
othan  into  fka  OMttnd  «f  mm  eon* 
ferance  or  tiie  other.  Thua  fhe  At- 
lantic  would  have  the  initiative  in 
fixing  a  machinery  rate,  inasmuch  as 
tfu.'  liU'Kcr  ooii.sit'iimor.ts  of  such 
freight  are  from  tho  Atlantic;  and 
the  Pacific  woulii  tiuve  tlie  initiative 
as  to  wheat,  lumber,  etc.  Each  con- 
ference of  courHe  would  confonn  to 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  other. 

The  aame  wnAiag  agreement  is 
bring  dlaeUHed  for  tiia  veat  eoaat 
of  Sou1]i  Anmica.  Nothing  con' 
elusive  has  been  done,  however. 

New  Aastralasian  Conference 

A  conference  to  control  rates  on 
freight  moving'  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  Australasia  will  be  organ- 
iiod  within  a  short  time  by  most  if 
not  all  tt  fbe  operation  engng «d  In 
that  trade.  That  no  conference  feaa 
existed  VP  to  thla  time  is  rather 

singular,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
lines  enK'Hfred  and  the  almost  uni- 
ver.'^al  orKanization  of  rate-making 
bodies  in  other  trades;  but  ([Uito  a 
number  of  the  companies  are  rela- 
tively new  and  the  older-established 
lines  got  along  informally  Without 
any  actual  organisation. 

The  lines  that  are  expected  to 
joifl  are  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand  and  Oceanic 
Steamship  Compuny,  (ij>eratiriK  froni 
San  Francisco  only;  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  and  Yama- 
shita  Kitten  Kaiaha,  operating  from 
the  Pacific  Coatt  generally;  the 
Canadian  Govemnont  Merchant  U«- 
rine.  a  now  line,  and  the  Canadian^ 
Aostralaaian  Royal  Mail  Line 
(Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand),  which  runs  from  Van- 
couver to  Auckland  and  Sydney  via 
Honolulu  and  Suva.  The  ^ama- 
shita  service  also  is  new,  having 
been  recently  announced. 

One  intereeting  aspect  of  tlte  sit- 
uation is  that  tbo  American  lines 
nay  have  w  opportunifjr  to  enter 
the  Catiadian  -  Australasian  paper 
trade.  About  125,000  tons  of  paper 
and  pulp  moves  annually.  Here- 
tofore the  rates  have  beeii  more 
or  less  secret;  now  they  will  be 
placed  on  the  table. 

Committees  will  be  organized  in 
San  Francisco  and  Vancouver;  tbs 
headquarters  will  be  in  San  Fran* 
Cisco. 

Although  the  conference  i.s  just 
being  formed,  it  has  gone  ahead 
with  rate  reductions.  Some  of  the 
more  important  are:  canned  Halmon, 
from  |26  to  $18;  general,  $25  to 
|20;  shoolcs,  |15  to  $10.  Lumber 
remains  at  $20.  The  tariffs  are  ef- 
fective from  all  Pacific  Coast  ports 
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to  AvcUand.  Wdlington,  Sydney  and 

Melbourne. 

The  Strike  on  the  Pacific 

Ptivato  ateaniihtp  operators  of  the 
Paeiflc,  aeting  Chroagk  the  Paeific- 
American  Steamship  Association  and 

the  Shipowner.*'  Association  of  the 
Pacitic,  steatliastly  refuse  to  join 
with  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  new 
agreements  recently  arrived  at  and 
signed,  through  Secretary  of  I.altor 
Davis,  with  the  marine  engineers 
and  radio  operators.  The  following 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  orgaaisa* 
tions  was  Issued  in  Juno: 

"In  view  of  the  reported  negotia- 
tions between  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Association  and  the  Shipping  Bo.ird, 
the  racihc  Steamship  Association 
and  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  wish  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  no  departure  from  the 
policy  as  covered  in  the  resolution 
pnbllshed  in  the  press  a  short  time 
ago,  as  follows:  'Resolved,  That  the 
undersigned  associations  will  not  con- 
fer or  negotiate,  now  or  at  any  time, 
with  the  Marine  Engineers'  BOttSfl- 
cial  Association  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  organized.' " 

Except  for  the  action  of  the  Ship- 
ping Boardi  which  generally  is  con- 
demned s«!van)y  by  private  opera- 
tors, tiia  atrlke  situation  on  the  Pa- 
cific was  satisfactory  to  ownen.  They 
were  succeedinf;  in  obtaining  more 
men  flt  the  reduced  scale  and  they 
expected  a  break  among  the  unions 
themselves,  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  i)()Hiliori  of  the  operators 
even  stronger.  As  is  well  known, 
the  locate  of  the  marine  engineers 
wore  by  no  means  a  unit  in  ac 
ceptlng  the  new  aealo  to  which  Pres- 
ident Brown  agreed.  This  resent- 
ment promised  to  create  a'  split  in 
the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  As- 
sociation. Other  unions,  moreover, 
were  inclined  to  regard  the  action 
of  the  engineers  as  a  betrayjil  of  the 
common  cause,  especially  since  the 
Shipping  Board  broke  off  all  nego- 
tiations in  .luiie  and  left  the  sesmcn, 
firemen,  stewards,  etc.,  in  no  envia- 
ble situation.  These  dlfr«rent  fac- 
tors msdo  for  optimism  among  the 
owners. 

An  interesting  little  controversy 
appeared  in  San  Francisco  in  late 
Jtme.  The  marine  engineers  were 
assessing  tugboat  engineers,  who  had 
remained  at  work,  aa  much  as  SO 
and  TS  per  eant  of  thoir  aalaries. 
As  a  result,  men  began  to  quit  their 

jobs   ratlier  than  glvo  Up  half  Of 

their  earnings. 

The  Red  Stack,  Kolph  and:  Peter- 
!«oii  tug  companies,  Son  Francisco, 
annt^unced  wage  reductions  of  IS  per 
cent  June  20. 
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Ptssenger  Sariccf  faqirovi 

The  allotment  of  ten  Shipping 
Board  £86%  five  to  the  Pacific  Jkiail 
and  five  to  the  Admiral  Line,  and 

three  52L''s,  all  to  the  Pacifn'  M;»il, 
sjiparently  is  iiutting  other  trans- 
pacific lines  on  their  mettle  to  meet 
the  new  competition.  The  charter 
of  the  former  Gernnm  steamship, 
Cap  Finisterre,  now  Taiyo  Maru,  by 
the  Toyo  Eisoi  Kaisha,  was  an- 
nottoeod  several  weeks  ago.  Now 
comes  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  two 
German  vessels,  which  have  been 
purchased  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Prinz  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm.  17,099  tons  gross,  will  be  re- 
named Knipress  of  China  and  will 
pl>  between  Vancouver  and  tlio  Ori- 
ent. The  other  vessel,  tbo  KsJssrln 
Auguste  Victoria,  24,681  tons  gross* 
will  be  renamod  EmproM  of  Scot- 
land and  will  he  employed  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

Hefiorts  from  Vancouver  state  that 
the  Empress  of  Japan,  the  oldest  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet,  is  l>eing 
offered  for  sale.  Should  no  satis- 
factory  bid  be  reeeJved,  she  prob- 
ably will  be  placed  In  tbm  Catentta- 
Hbngfcoag  faedor  servfee. 

TUyo  Ham  Arrives 

On  her  first  trans-pacific  voyage 
under  the  T.  K.  K.  flag,  the  Taiyo 
Marii  arrived  at  San  Francisco  late 
in  .June.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
arranged  for  a  public  inspection  of 
the  vessel  June  30.  On  the  next  day 
a  limited  number  of  invited  guests 
were  to  be  taken  for  a  cruise  abont 
the  Farallones.  After  luncheon  waa 
anved  on  board  the  Tatyo  Hani 
the  gueste  would  be  entortained  by 
a  band,  Japanese  wre.stlers  and  a 
bevy  of  swimming  girls. 

The  T.  K.  K.  also  is  improving  it.s 
South  American  service.  The  first 
of  three  large  combination  vessela 
built  by  the  Asano  yard,  the  R&kuyo 
Maru,  sailed  from  Hongkong  Juno 
10.  Two  othwsi  Bokuyo  Mam  and 
Ginyo  Maru,  remain  to  be  delivered. 
The  Kiyo  Maru,  formerly  used  in  the 
South  American  trade,  now  is  being 
emphiyed  solely  as  a  tanker. 

The  635  Keystone  State  a.Hsigned 
to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
sailed  in  ballast  from  Philadelphln 
for  Seattle  June  2.  She  was  n»taed 
to  the  Pacific  to  replace  fhe  We- 
natehee,  which  will  be  laid  up  for 
thirty  days  for  alteration!^,  princi- 
pally to  her  ventilating  system  The 
Wen.itchee  will  resume  trans  Pacific 
sailings  .July  30,  The  Silver  State 
sailed  from  New  ^'ork  .Tune  -1  for 
Seattle  via  way  ports  with  7000  tons 
of  cargo  and  a  large  passenger  list. 
She  will  sail  from  Seattle  in  tbo 
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Pacific  Steamship  Company't  (M* 

antal  servit  c  July  9. 

IntcrcuatiUl  Changes 

The  Luckenbach  Line  announces 
that  the  large  15-knot  steamships, 
Andrea  F.  and  Lewis  Luckenbach 
have  l>een  added  to  the  intercoastal 
serriM.  All  the  vessels  now  en- 
witA  in  the  Atlantic-Pacific  trade 
art  of  the  larataat  and  faateat  Lnck- 
enbach  clasB. 

The  Shipping  Board  B35  Empire 
State,  the  second  of  five  to  be  oper- 
ated l).v  the  Piuiric  Mail,  departed 
from  IJaltitiiore  for  San  Francisco 
in  June  and  will  satl  from  Saa  Fran- 
cisco for  Honolulu  and  the  Orient 
July  28.  The  Matson  Company's 
Bvdnv*  State  waa  delayed  in  de- 
paittoK  from  Baltiraora  for  San  Fran- 
elaeo  in  Jane,  fin  havinv  damaged 
her  badly.  The  Hairiiieye  State,  which 
was  retired  for  one  voyaffe  to  per- 
tiiit  of  alterations  being  mad*,  sailed 
from  Baltimore  June  25. 

On  the  Mexican  Coast 
Consul  Yost  at  Guaymas  reported 
on  May  8  that  within  a  few  days 
four  merchant  veasela,  which  the 
Vexican  goTemnent  recently  pur- 
chased in  Canada  and  which  aie  now 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Mexico.  Two  of  the  ves- 
sels are  to  be  used  it-,  the  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Man- 
zanillo,  Islas  Maria,  and  Mazatlan; 
the  other  two  are  to  have  their 
headquarters  at  Guaymas,  whence 
they  will  aerre  ports  in  the  GulC  of 
CalifoniU  and  the  Pacific  littoral 
of  Lower  CallComia,  tncluding  En- 
senada. 

The  Stark  Steamship  Company  an 
notincps  that  beginning  with  the 
sailiriK  of  the  (JeorKinu  Roljih  from 
San  Francisco  June  lii  the  com- 
pany will  operate  to  South  American 
as  well  as  Mexican  ports.  The 
ateamahip  Centralia  has  engaged  in 
the  San  Francisco-Mexico  trade. 

The  Bed  Star  Line  has  placed 
three  third-claaa  vessels  in  the  New 
York  -  Uanzig  -  Libau  service.  The 
<-(iini»iiti\  tievelojied  a  good  buKlness 
l:ist  year  with  various  sailingK  of 
Ihe  suiiH'  vessels  to  Maltic  ports,  and 
now  haK  placed  them  regularly  in 
that  trade. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  Johnson 
Line  agents,  announce  the  sailing  of 
the  combination  niotorship  Balboa 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  for  Ham- 
burg in  August. 

The  Mexican  Steamship  Company 
is  reported  to  have  puruhased  the 
steamships  Bolivar  and  Washing- 
ton, which  win  lie  used  with  the 
steamship  Mexico  between  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Hasat- 
lan. 


Tbe  Williams  Line  announced  in 
June  that  it  had  established  a  feeder 
service  to  New  York  and  would  ac- 
cept cargo  at  certain  outside  Ports 
at  New  York  rates.  Due  to  objec- 
tion by  the  Shipping  Board,  how- 
ever, the  application  of  New  York 
rates  and  the  absorption  of  lighter- 
age, etc.,  at  New  York  have  been 
discontinued,  although  the  Williams 
Line  will  continue  to  issue  through 
bill.H  of  lading. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  new  Orient- 
Paciflc  Coast-Australasian  service  of 
the  Yamasfaita  Kisen  Xalaha  proha* 
biy  will  arrive  on  the  Coast  in  Sep- 
tember, said  Frank  K.  Hitching,  its 
agent.  Mr.  Hitchinjt  said  that  the 
company  probably  would  not  join  the 
new  Australasian  confereni'i-  formal- 
ly, although  it  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  conference  rates. 

The  Congress  Line,  for  which  Mr, 
Hitching  was  agent,  has  abandoned 
all  effort  to  resume  intercoastal  op- 
erations. It  scarcely  had  begun  when 
the  Shipping  Board  seised  its  vessels. 

Tbe  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
which  will  operate  motorships  in  its 
Joint  service  with  the  Holland-Amer- 
ica betwect>  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
Cottiit,  announecs  that  the  first  ves- 
ael,  the  Somersetshire,  will  arrive  at 
Pacific  Coa.Ht  ports  in  July.  All  the 
vessels  will  have  refrigerated  space. 

Golden  State's  Record 

A  new  record  in  tranu-Pttcltic  ser- 
vice was  established  recently  when 
the  steamship  Golden  State,  first  of 
the  6S5-type  passenger  and  freight 
carriers  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  entered  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  thirteen  days, 
seven  hours  and  forty  ci^tht  minutes 
after  lea\'in>r  Yokohama.  e\i  lusivo  of 
the  time  sijeiit  at  Honolulu,  says  the 
Pacific  Mail  iwuat:  publication.  The 
new  liner  maintained  an  average 
speed  of  16.G2  iuiots  during  the  re- 
turn trip  over  the  "Sunshine  Belt  to 
the  Orient" 

Ihe  fastest  run  in  proiMrtlon  to 
the  distance  between  p«-rts  w  as  made 
from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu,  the  tu- 
tal  time  bemjr  eiKht  days,  nine  hours 
and  tnirty<|-sevcn  minutes,  with  an 
average   speed  of    17.7  knots.  The 

steaming  time  of  the  Golden  State 
from  Honolulu  was  four  di^  and 
twenty-two  hours. 
Plying  the  Stars  and  Stripas  and 

the  house  flag  of  the  Pacific  Mail 

Steamship  Company,  the  Golden  State 

is  the  first  vessel  of  her  type  to  make 
a  round  trip  between  San  Francisco 
and  ports  of  the  (Irietit.  One  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  riKi  from 
Hawaii  was  the  f;u  t  that  she  over- 
took four  other  well-known  trana- 
Pacific  vessels,  showed  them  all  her 
heels,  and  steamed  in  through  the 


Golden  Gate  a  day  in  advanea  of 
them  alL 
The  fotir-masted  schooner  Iron*. 

Captain  Carlson,  arrived  at  AI>erdMD 
May  19  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  days 
from  Honolulu.  This  appears  to  be 
a  re*<)rd  for  ttu'  northbound  pas- 
sage, althoii/h  the  schooner  Kitsap 
used  to  make  fourteen  days  from 
Grays  Harbor  or  Puget  Sound  to 
Honolulu  with  remarkable  regularity- 
Fatty  days  from  Melbouma,  ihtt 
f«nr-auurt»d  hailiMittna  Anrara  en- 
tered the  Straits  of  Joan  de  Poca 
May  2C>.  having  averaged  rnnre  than 
182  miles  a  day,  Her  liest  previous 
time  was  sixt>  days.  The  forty-day 
voyage  is  believed  to  be  a  record. 

Pmhum  Oil  Storage 

Three  steel  tanks  of  T,-^,OM  bar- 
rels capacity  each  were  aiided  In 
the  pi'troleum  sttiravte  faeilities  at 
the  Allantle  enlranie  to  the  Canal 
in  the  month  of  April;  and  a  fourth 
tank  of  the  same  capacity  has  been 
completed  but  is  not  yet  filled,  says 
the  Panama  Canal  Record.  Tbo 
United  Fruit  Company,  tiM  Amm 
Oil  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Hail 
Steamship  Company  each  owns  one 
of  the  three  tanks  already  filled, 
and  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Com- 
|]any  owns  that  which  is  completed 
but  t:i>t  yet  filleii.  The  jstorajtu  ca- 
pat  of  the  ditTerent  tanks  at  both 
ends  of  the  Canal  is  now  as  follows: 
Panama  Canal.  396.368  barrels;  Pan- 
ama Canal  Storage  Corporation, 
22I,4M;  West  India  Oil  Company, 
194,N6;  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia. 149,078;  Huasteca  Petroleum 
Company,  166,721;  Texas  Company, 
111,515;  Arrow  Oil  Company,  55,- 
OOO;  Pali  tic  Mail  Steamship  C-om- 
patiy,  56,0OW;  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, 55,000;  Panama  .AKetu  les 
Company.  25XiC.l;  urtal,  18. 
Of  the  lapacity  of  the  Panama 
Cantil,  one  luuk  of  55,954  barrels  at 
(  ristobal  and  one  of  40S8  at  Balboa 
are  for  Diesel  oiL 

Hawaiim  Siifar  h&w 

A  marked  falliuK-ofT  in  sujrar 
«hi{Jtiit;iitj!.  from  Huvvau  to  San  Kran- 
ci.'^to  and  the  Atlantic  <  oa.st.  New 
Orleans-Philadelphia-New  ^  ork.  ap- 
pears to  be  a  certainty.  Kstimates 
of  the  decline  from  normal  range 
between  150.000  and  200,000  tons, 
or  between  one^bird  and  one-fourth 
of  the  output  of  approKiuMtely 
600.000. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920  the 

Japanese  labor  of  Oahu  was  on 
strike.  This  adversely  affected  the 
1921  crop,  which  did  not  have 
proper  attention.  On  top  of  this 
came  an  e.xodus  of  Japanese  to 
their  native  countr>'  and,  worst  of 
all,  a  go-slow  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  that  remained.  As  a  result. 
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aome  (I«1ds  are  In  bad  coodition  and 

appareiitlv  little  can  be  done  to  save 
them.  A  delegation  was  dinpalLhed 
from  Honolulu  to  Wa8}litl^ct<ln  to 
urge  Congress  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese  labor,  and  the 
planters  also  have  been  active  in 
the  West  Indies;  but  whether  these 
different  efforts  can  be  of  much 
•vail  this  aeawm  ia  very  donbtful. 

Should  th«  wont  be  mUaed,  and 
a  decline  of  200,000  tons  be  regis- 
tered, the  Hawaiian  carrying  trade, 
no  less  than  the  islands  themselves, 
will  aaifer  aarardjr*         to  tbia 


time  the  Eawaiian  bosinesa,  both 

eastbound  and  westbound,  had  been 
probably  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
the  Matson  Line  wus  in  the  enviable 
position  of  hftlcJinK  contraitts  for 
both  the  Atlantic  ami  Pafifir. 

The  Hawaii-San  Francisco  sugar 
rate  has  been  reduced  another  50 
cents,  from  i&M  to  |5.  The  total 
radnction  this  year  la  |1. 

blbniui  U  Gdf 

Following  announcement  by  the 
Luckenbach  Line  of  a  Pacific-Gulf 
seiTiea.  the  Isthmian  Line>  throngfa 


Norton,  Lilly  ft  Company,  general 

agents,  also  has  announced  that  it 
would  maintain  monthly  sailings  be- 
ginning with  the  departure  of  the 
steamship  Anniston  City  from  New 
Orlean.-*  June  15.  Ports  of  call  will 
be  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Los  An- 
geles (Wilmington),  San  Francisco^ 
Portland  and  Seattle.  Should  cargo 
offerings  justify,  sailings  will  he  in- 
creased. The  Isthmian  Line  now  has 
three  distinct  intercoastal  services: 
AtlanUe-Paelflc,  Gntt-PaeiHc  and 
Atlantie-Pafiillc-EawaiL 


 ran  ma  m  Mmt  OriMX  will 

ladtlyUa'FMlBe  CMtt  mi  Nmt  OiImm- 
"ht  dm  tm»  jttm  •■•  ■nr.dwwiwl— 
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Gulf  services  heretofore  had  been 
auinUiD«4  by  Swayii«  A  Bxtyt  (Pa- 
ciflo-CaribbMii-Gulf  Line)  and  by 
th«  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific. 

The  accompanying  charta,  pre- 
parpLi  liy  the  Sail  Francisoo  i/lTire  of 
Luckenbach,  have  a  story  to  teii  of 
tlM  Golf  trada. 

Mexican  Oil  Imports 

Petroleum  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80  will  b«  nearly  twice  that 
of  any  earlier  year,  nctwlthstandinir 
the  enenaoua  production  of  our  own 
oilfields.  The  total  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum imported  into  this  country, 
which  itself  piudutes  tv^o-thirdH  of 
the  oil  of  the  world,  will  iie  nearly 
6,000,000.000  gallons  against  about 
3,000,0(10,OOQ  in  1920,  approximately 
2,000,000,000  in  1919,  1,500,000,000  in 
1918,  and  1,000,000,000  in  1917,  Hays 
a  etatcaoaent  of  the  National  Citjr 
Bank,  New  York. 

Practically  all  of  the  oil  imported 
from  Alexico  comes  by  tank  steamer, 
the  quantity  imported  by  rail  being 
extri'iiiHly  small.  About  one-third 
of  the  crude  enters  at  the  Gulf 
ports  of  Galveston,  Sabine  and  New 
Orleans,  while  most  of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  pauee  throu^  ik» 
Gulf  northward  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  latest 
available  figures  of  the  importation 
by  ports  are  those  of  the  calendar 
year  laiS,  and  show  645,000,000  gal- 
lons entering  at  tiie  port  of  N"(!w 
York,  202.000,000  at  Raltimoro. 
000,000  at  Philadelphia,  ;i5O,0O0.OO0 
at  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  and 
Sabine  about  200,000,000  gallons 
each. 

Shipping  Briefs 

p.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president  of  the 
International  Marine  Company,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  in  New  "^'ork,  an- 
nounced the  regular  semi-annual 
dividend  of  3  per  cent  On  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  company,  pay- 
able August  1  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  basinet: ^;  July 
16i  The  odteen  of  the  company 
were  re-elected  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Suez  Tolls 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  during 
the  war  Imposed  tolls  on  shelter- 
deck  epacce  only  when  actually  used 
for  paasengers  or  cargo,  waiving  on 
account  of  war  necessities  Its  form- 
er roles.  Beginning  with  March  1, 
1921,  the  former  rule  has  been  re- 
stored, and  after  that  date  shcltor- 
di'ck  spaces  will  lie  liable  for  tolls, 
whether  rir  not  actually  used  for 
passeriK'er';  or  cargo  on  the  voyage 
through  the  canal,  if  such  spaces 


f t'  r'*"!         :'y  't*'^  Sin  }'ra  ir-.-tn  'itffic*  f?f  iht  L«ck»nbach  Line  shr-wrn^  the  34v«Diagc  of 

rhipi'ini  :-j  ihc  Panhr  Cr..nt  thrDLi^h  Nr'*  Orlrani  iir':  Mobile  in  pf?1«rcnce  Icj  Atlanti:  p-^r's 
Thr  prfsent  rail   an]   ?le^rnitit;i  Ti;rh  'Mnv   m   i  r  .mi:*-!' t- r.ti   w:th   New   York,   y  n  i<a':i<J;i^  la. 

etc  ,  'le  Gi-li  |.  it:.  .>rr  jhir  li'  [untm.itv!  vhipfnciilK  ic^-'ii}  l!-,c  entire  JMisvtMtppi  VaUry  and  lh€ 
Atlantic  a^  iir  ti.trth  ji.  Wilrr.tt^nt  iti  M  i.  inip  i\  bt^tri  ,  tt  i-.cra(;c  rate*  anii  tlwraforc  do«  not 
held  Kcad  fcr  every  .in;;lr  i  ,  .itiit    .'.i  1  y  .    not    !  ..e^i  i;   take  ii>vrj  acco.iiit   port,  Ol  th«  South  Atlantic. 

awch  u  Savanaih.  But  it  dOf«  Indicai*  what  buiineaa  New  Orltant  utd  MMilt  may  wiMCt  to 
d*  wiA  Che  Pacific  CeiM  le  iMf  w  (kwc  citia  oiiair  a  m*r  diSowMtel  tt  apfrMimiiMy  IS 
-    -  ItM  )hiB  Raitli  AeHttk  nui. 


have  been  so  used  before  Angnst 
1,  1014,  or  after  Mnrch  1»  1921. 

Coal  Bids 
Bids  reeelyed  by  the  army  depot 
quartermaster,  San  Francisco,  for 
43,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  were  as  fol- 
lows; Standard  Coal  Co.,  Utah 
coal.  $11.62  a  ton;  Kimk  Coal  Co., 
Utah  coal,  $11.77;  same,  Comax. 
filJK;  same,  Manchurian,  $10.36; 
same,  Australian,  fll.48;  Rolph  Nav- 
igation ft  Coal  Co.,  Utah  coal,  |1S; 
same,  Ausferalian.  |1S.  Standard 
was  tte  lowest  bidder  on  American 
coal. 

Alaska  and  Section  27 
A  test  suit  has  been  filed  in 
Juneau  by  the  Al.-iskan  territorial 
government  and  Juiitiau  Commercial 
Association  seeking  to  set  aside  Sec- 
tion 27,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  which 
would  prohibit  diversion  of  Ameri- 
can cargo  to  Canadian  ports  for 
shipment  to  Alaska.  A  test  cargo 
was  shipped  from  a  Canadian  port 
to  Junean  and  the  territory  request- 
ed an  injunction  restraining  the 
Federal  government  from  interfer- 
ence. However  the  suit  may  be  dis- 
guised, it  is  eaaeuUally  a  fight 
against  the  coastwise  lam. 

Seattle  Wharfage 
Seattle  is  having  tronble  in  abro- 
gating wharfage  charges  and  assess- 
ing handling  charges  between  ship's 
tackle  and  point  of  rest  against  the 


carrier.  The  steamship  eonpanles 
refuse  to  aseunw  the  charge  aalcas 
they  are  permitted  to  do  the  woik. 

They  do  not  object  to  makinfr  Se- 
attle free  for  the  shipper,  but  they 
do  object  to  psyiag  for  work  dene 
by  another. 

Other  ports  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Franeiseo  included,  are  considering 
the  adoption  of  some  svch  plan  to 
netA  Seattle  and  Portland. 

Reciprocal  Exeaiptloii  . 
Senator  Jones  has  introduced  a 
bill  (8.  1942)  to  secure  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  exemp- 
tion from  foreign  income  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  in  return  for  re- 
ciprocal treatment  of  forciKii  shifH 
owners  by  the  United  States  Kovern- 
nient.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  con- 
ferences held  for  several  months  by 
the  Inter  -  Departmental  Committee 
consisting  of  repreaentativaa  of  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments  and 
Shippinj?  Board. 

The  American  Ship  A  Commerce 
Corporation  anthorisee  the  following 

statement:  The  Amerienn  Ship  & 
Commerce  Corporation  has  desig- 
nated the  American  Ship  A  Com- 
merce NaviKation  Corporation  to  ex- 
ecute the  agreement  that  was  nego- 
tiated last  year  by  the  Tlarrimau 
shipping  interests  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  for  the  joint  mainte- 
nance of  shipping  routes.  The  Amer- 
ican Ship  A  Commerce  Navigation 
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Corporation's  agreement  is  in  the 
SMM  fovm  u  the  original  compact 
which  me  nude  imblle  lait  fall,  and 
continueB  the  terms  thai  uinottDced. 

L  M.  M.  Report 

The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine estimates  its  1920  earnings  at 
$9,440,157,  as  compared  with  $17,- 
068.91^  for  the  year  1919.  Inas- 
nveh  as  the  dlTldenda  of  aubaidiary 
British  companies,  however,  have 
been  converted  into  dollars  at  the 
standard  rate  of  $4.85  to  the  pound 
sterling,  in  order  to  afford  a  just 
basis  of  comparison  with  preceding 
years,  the  actual  earnings,  expreiii.sed 
in  dollars,  were  less  than  those 
given.  The  net  earnings  of  the  I. 
M.  M.,  plus  diTldends  from  subsl- 
diariea,  leaa  taxaa  and  intereat,  ware 
ftjSnjUt,  the  pound  being  con- 
vncted  Into  dollara  at  market  ez> 
change  on  the  day  received. 

ShrinkaKP  of  freight  traffic  and 
the  various  handicaps  to  a  large 
imndcrant  travel,  among  which  la 


the  recent  law  limiting  Immigra- 
tion, baa  eauaad  the  net  aamh^pr 
lor  ttM  Irrt  part  of  1981  ta  be  con- 
Bldenibijr  leaa  than  for  1980.  Tha 
report  to  the  etodcholden  continues: 

"It  is  impossible  to  predict  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  situation 
in  the  near  future,  as  this  can  only 
be  brought  aliout  aa  political,  eco- 
nomical and  labor  coaditiona  In  En- 
TOP*  improve  and  the  buying  abllity 
of  the  European  nations  is  gradually 
re.-itored.  In  tht;  meantime  our  prop- 
erty is  betiiK  well  maintained  and 
ju(li<i<jiisly  strengthened,  our  ca.<h 
po..jitioti  is  strong  and  we  feel  that 
the  computty  is  well  equipped  to 
maintain  its  position  in  its  various 
trades,  and  is  in  excellent  condition 
to  weather  the  atorm  through  which 
shipping  in  aoir  pawing." 

The  company  paid  lO  per  cent 
during  1920  on  unpaid  back  divi- 
dends, leaving  42  per  cent  still  due 
preferred  atoek. 


Rates  and  Freights 


RaU  Rates  Cut 

Transcontinental  railroad  rates 
are  being  forced  down  by  the  com- 
petition  at  intereoaatal  ateamahip 
lines.   Rvaatad  annoaneaments  of 

reduetions  were  made  in  May  and 

June,  but  at  this  writing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  not 
Riven  the  sanction  reijuired  in  some 
cttses.  and  the  intermediate  terri- 
tor\  manifests  a  disposition  to  fight. 

An  important  development  ia  in 
iron  and  steel.  Following  upon  a 
decision  to  reduce  by  20  per  cen^ 
the  railroads  deeided  In  Jane  to  re- 
quest an  additional  5  per  cent. 

On  eastbound  business  the  roads 
decided  to  cut  beans  and  peas  from 
$1.25' 2  to  $1.05,  canned  goodn  from 
$1,201:!  to  $1.05,  and  rice  from 
$1.25'  j.  $1.16'i  and  1.08'i.  the  rate 
depending  upon  the  group  to  which 
shipped,  to  a  flat  rate  of  $1  to  A, 
B  and  C.  Dried  fruit  In  boxaa  was 
cut  from  I1.MV&  to  |1.2iS.  These 
are  radical  reductions,  of  course, 
but  let  them  be  compared  with  the 
steamship  rates:  earned  j;(><j(is,  fjO 
cents;  beans,  55  cents;  nee,  52 1  . 
cents  (these  rates  were  made  for 
an  emergency  Imt  have  been  ex- 
tended); aadced  and  boxed  fruit, 
65  cents. 

B^wrt  rataa  on  goods  moving  via 
Gulf  ports  or  via  Ma1Ior>'  Line  to 

New  York  have  been  cut.  Boxed 
fruit  ia  down  from  SI.66V2  to  95; 
aacked  from  $2  to  $1.15,  the  old  20- 
cent  differential  heint;'  preserved; 
canned  goods  from  ?1.20V;!  to  80; 
beana  and  peae  from  $1.26^  to  90; 


rice  from  92  to  80,  and  barley 
from  71' _•  to  iyO.  These  reductions 
arc  forced:  by  the  competition  of  the 
direct  steamship  lines.  Williams, 
Dimond  &.  Company,  operating  the 
European-Pacific  Line,  have  reduced 
dried  fruit,  sacked  or  boxed,  to 
f  1.86,  beana  to  11.80,  caanad  goods 
to  fl,  riea  to  |1j06  and  tallow  to  fl: 
no  minima  to  apply.  The  railroad 
rates  are  for  carloads. 

While  they  are  cndeavorinp  to 
build  up  export  business  to  Europe, 
the  ruads  al^u  are  continuing  their 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Pacific  reduction  of  Pacific  Coast 
import  and  export  rates.  Rates 
heretofore  effective  to  and  from 
Chicago  only  now  will  be  applied 
to  point<(  on  the  following  rail- 
roads: Toledo,  St.  Lonis  &  Western; 
Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeast- 
ern; Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Ijine, 
atid  ,\nn  .-Xrbor.  The  concurrence  <if 
the  first  and  last  already  had  been 
announced.  But  despite  the  begin- 
ning thus  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  none  <rf  the 
large  groups,  such  as  the  New  Yorit 
Central  and  Pennsylvania,  haa  ae- 

ceiled. 

Refrigerator  Ships 
The  subject  of  refrigerator  ateaniF 

ships  for  the  intereoaatal  trade  con- 
tinues to  bob  up,  and  indications 

iire  that  one  or  more  companies  may 
(leciile  to  eitahlish  such  a  service. 
.N(jthinK  has  l.ieiTi  done  yet.  how- 
ever, detipite  published  statemtiiit^ 
that  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Company  had  decided  to  employ  ten 


3800  deadweight  ton  ataamen  in  the 
trade  under  an  arrangamant  with 
tfas  Gaiifocnla  Frait  Growora*  Ex- 
change.  The  eonqpany  haa  been  con- 
sidering that  use  of  the  vessels,  but 
the  announcement  that  it  had  coma 
to  a  decision  wa.s  premature. 

The  AmeriiHii-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Comjiany  has  had  a  refri^'er- 
ator  fleet  under  consideration  for 
several  months.  Intimations  re- 
ceived on  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
New  York  were  to  the  effect  that 
favorable  action  probably  would  be 
taken. 

All  steamship  men  do  not  see  the 
iiue.-'tiun  in  the  same  light;  some 
hold  that  the  transportation  of  per- 
ishable Pacific  Coast  products  to  the 
East  is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
railroads.  They  argue  thus:  Re- 
frigerated freight  ia  of  ita  nature 
perishable  and,  accordingly,  de- 
mands a  quick  market,  the  more  ao 
because  it  is  increasingly  liable  to 
deterioration  after  being  removed 
from  cars  or  steamships.  Thi.i  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  sale  forces  tlie 
diversion  of  many  refrigerator  cars, 
which  may  be  consigned  tO  Council 
Bluffs  or  Omaha  and  upon  or  prior 
to  arrival  r« consigned  to  the  Mid- 
dle Western  or  Eastern  city, 
whether  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land or  N'esv  York,  that  ('fTers  the 
best  immediate  market.  The  fact  is, 
said  one  steamship  man  in  discuss- 
ing the  question,  that  relatively  few 
cars  are  delivered  in  the  East  with 
out  having  been  reeonsigned  at  least 
once. 

A  steamship  carrying  a  large  re- 
frigerator cargo,  on  the  other  hand, 

would  be  compelled  to  discharge  the 
whole  at  one  or  two  Atlantic  ports. 
New  York  first,  and  perhaps  Ronton 
next,  offer  the  best  m.nrket.s;  but  the 
discharge  of  a  larKe  am<iunt  of  re- 
frigerated freight  at  these  ports 
probably  would  tend  to  create  a 
glut,  with  the  result  that  the 
goods  would  go  bagging,  avan  Hiottgh 
aonM  dtgr  a  few  hundred  mllaa  in- 
land might  offer  a  good  demand. 
The  very  liulk  of  the  refrigerator 
carno  also  would  militate  again.st  8 
,satisfactor\'  sab?.  Relatively  small 
lots  .shipped  by  rail  may  be  scat- 
tered from  Kansas  City  to  Boston; 
the  same  potential  marlcet  scarcely 
would  offer  to  a  complclia  cargo  de- 
livered aa  a  whole. 

Nor  are  existlttgstorage  facilities  in 
New  York  adequate  to  care  for  such 
a  movement  of  perishable  freight  as 
a  refrigerator  line  would  h.mdle; 
and  even  the  creation  of  facilities 
would  not  enable  a  ref ri>;erat'ir  line 
to  compete  with  the  railroads  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  water  ship- 
ment, of  diacharging  and  storage. 
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or  rfloudiiiK  and  xhipmMlt  by  ftA\ 
to  the  ultimate  market. 

The  views  presented  here  are 
held  by  a  consideraV>le  mimlier  of 
shipping'  otTic-iaLs.  Others,  of  course, 
think  dilTerentiy.  Th«  actual  oper- 
ation of  a  refrigerator  Iin«  iB  the 
one  iiroof  of  the  pudding. 

The  Pneille  Const  FrodoMn'  «nd 
Shippers*  Aasociation  trai  orVMitMd 
at  Seattle  early  in  June  with  the  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  better  refrigerator 
faciUties  in  the  iritercoastal  trade. 
C.  S.  Whitcomh  of  LoM  Anodes,  vice- 
president  of  the  Califoriiitt  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  was  elected  pres- 
ident, and  departed  for  New  York 
on  business  for  the  new  association. 
The  organization  says  that  its  mem- 
bera  are  prepared  to  offer  steanwhip 
lines  a  minimum  of  9000  ctir%  of 
fruit,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  pay 
more  than  90  cents  a  box.  It  i> 
rather  doubtful  whether  this  rate 
would  appeal  to  operators. 

Frciflik  R«p«rt 

June  14,  1921, 
Our  last  circular  was  dated  May 
11.  Since  that  time  a  fair  amount 
of  business  has  iieen  thtne  in  char- 
tering, although  the  strike  of  en- 
gineers has  been  quite  a  factor  in 
curtailing  chartering  veaaels. 

The  Paciflc  Grain  Company  char- 
tered ateamer  Benvenue  for  grain 
frrnn  Portland  to  U.  K.-Continent  at 
68/6,  option  usual  Mediterranean 
2/6  additional,  followed  by  the  char- 
ter of  tlic  Benduran  by  Balfour, 
Outfwie  (It  ( Ompany,  at  60/-  for  one 
port  U.  K.-Contiiient,  liordeaiix- 
Ilamburg.  Kerr-Gitford  took  the 
Port  Said  Maru  at  58^-  with  the 
Usual  additional  to  Mediterranean. 
The  Pacific  Grain  Company  char- 
tered steamer  Natal  at  5B/9  for  one 
port,  60/-  two  ports  U.  K.-Contfnent. 
Bordeaux-Hamburg,  62 '6  iisiiril  Med 
iterranean.  The  Northern  iiruia  & 
Warehouse  ('otu|Kiny  chartered  new 
tanker  ^wil'llight  for  two  port8 
U.  K.-Continent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg, 
at  56/-  and  also  Japanese  steamer 
Ryfuku  Maru  at  57/6  for  two  ports 
U.  K.-Ck>ntinent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg. 
Both  the  motonhlps  Panama  and 
Buenos  Aires  arranged  space  for 
wheat  or  flour  from  the  North  to 
Dant/ifr  at  70  '-,  The  Panama  flour 
was  liy  the  Pacific  (Iruin  C'on.pany. 
and  the  Hucnos  Aires  l!oiir  by  t)ie 
Sperry  Flour  Company.  The  Pacific 
Grain  Company  also  chartered  the 
British  steanrter  Eastern  Prince  for 
V.  K.-Continent,  fiordeaaz-Hamburg, 
usual  Hoditerranoan,  on  private 
terms,  and  a  Japanese  steamer  was 
reported  as  having  heen  chartered 
at  55/-  for  one  port,  56/3  two  ports 
U.  K--r'onti(ieiit,  option  of  65/-  one 
port;  67/6  two  ports  Baltic,  or  Nor- 


way and  Sweden.  The  break  In  ex- 
change has  weakened  the  demand 
somewhat,  but  we  quote  the  market 
steady  for  trrain  from  the  North  at 
65/-  bid,  r,7  0  asked. 

From  San  Francisco  no  entire  ves- 
sels have  been  fixed  as  yet,  but  the 
different  shippers  have  arranged 
space  on  the  regular  liners  on  the 
basia  of  60/-  tw  U.  K.  or  Conti- 
nental ports,  and  one  stoamer,  the 

Ensley  ("ity,  was  rorce<I  to  accept 
57/6  for  filling  sj);ice.  The  Bue- 
nos Aires  also  arranjired  space  for 
about  4000  tons  of  cottonseed  oil 
cake  on  the  basis  of  $13  per  ton, 
weight,  from  San  Pedro  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

Fw  August  loading  some  businasa 

has  also  been  done  for  space  on 

liners  on  the  fjasis  of  fiO  -. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are 
not  in  position  to  report  what  action 
the  Shipping  Board  will  take  in  the 
matter  of  making  rates  for  new 
crop  loading.  Now  that  the  strike 
of  the  marine  engineers  is  reported 
as  being  off,  it  may  be  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  make  rates,  although  we 
understand  that,  unle.ss  they  can 
get  62'6  as  a  minimum,  the  vessels 
would  go  out  at  a  lots,  to  II.  K.- 
Continent. 

Quite  a  demand  has  apning  up  Ur 
IwnHber  to  New  Yorit.  Tha  ateamer 
West  Catanaee.  which  has  jnst  left 
this  const  with  lumficr  in  that  direc- 
tion, has  been  chartered  Irai  k  to  Shd 
Diego  with  coal  by  the  Xav>  De- 
partment, and  is  again  charl«re<i  tor 
lumber  to  New  York,  this  time  at 
$17.50,  and  the  Munson  Line  have 
chartered  three  of  their  steamers  to 
the  Willapa  Lumber  Company  at  |17. 
The  MuDaries  and  Mundelta  so  far 
have  bewi  named.  There  is  still  one 
more  to  be  named. 

()^viIl^'  to  the  tieup  of  our  .'^team 
schooners,  the  schooner  Forest 
FMend  was  chartared  by  the  Slade 

In  the 

Atlantic  Tonnage  Declines 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
April  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commnnicaftiona  of  Japan  is  that 
Jap.meAe  vessels  on  the  Orient- 
North  .■\thintit  run  decrease<i  t8,07} 
gross  tonn  during  the  month,  the 
number  at  the  end  of  April  being 
31  and  their  gross  tonnage  188,925. 
Of  all  trade  routes  radiating  from 
the  United  SUtas,  that  to  Japan 
was  among  the  best,  despite  the 
severe  panic  that  seized  that  coun- 
tr>'  last  year;  but  now,  it  appears, 
even  the  Atlantic-Orient  business 
is  following  the  Pacific  into  a  de- 


Lumber  Company  for  lumber  from 
the  North  to  San  Francisco  at  a 
reported  rate  i>f  $8,  and  the  Levi  \V. 
Ostrander  wa.s  chartered  from  the 
North  to  Honolulu  on  private  terms. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  from  four 
to  five  atsaners  were  chartered  in 
May  to  carry  wheat  from  Portland 
to  Japan  at  $7  per  ton. 

Th«  schooner  Port  Laranie  waa 
taken  by  Graea  *  Con^iaiiy  for 
nitrate  to  the  Hawaiian  blanda 

at  $tj. 

Schooner  Vancouver  was  char- 
tered at  $18  with  lumber  from  Puget 
Sound  or  (;ra>s  IlHrl>or  to  Callao 
by  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company,  and 
the  Mohns  Commercial  Company 
chartered  schooner  Kesolute  for 
lumber  from  Grays  Harbor  to  Callao 
at 

Stiainer  (Jeor^fina  Rolph  was  char- 
tered on  private  terms  on  tin^e,  gov- 
ernment form,  in  the  Mexican  trade, 
for  from  five  to  six  months,  the 
charterers  liaving  privilege  of  buy- 
ing if  they  SOB  Ht 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  |18 
per  thousand  is  offered  firm  for  ves- 
sels of  a  million  feet  or  more  for 
lumber  from  the  North  to  direct 
ports  in  Chile  or  Peru,  and  this  is 
about  the  rate  that  charterers  would 
pIQT  for  sailers  to  Australia,  if  they 
were  obtainable:  $27.60  ia  about  the 
rate  which  shippeta  would  pay  for 
Africa.  The  going  rate  for  lumber 
to  .Japan  and  China  by  steamer  ia 
Sl2.r)ii.  Of  course,  none  of  our 
.sail(-rs  (are  to  tr>'  to  compete  with 
.steamers,  as  with  the  poor  pirospei.  Is 
of  getting  cargo  back,  they  would  be 
at  a  heavy  loss. 

Now  that  the  engineers'  strike  ia 
broken,  and  with  the  incoming  crop 

of  barley,  we  hope  to  see  quite  a 
movement  in  chartering  from  this 
coast  to  the  dilTerent  parts  of  tho 
world,      PAGE  BROTHERS, 

Broken. 

Orient 

cline.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
Japan-Ituiia  trade  is  decreasing  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  is  being  lost  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  Japa- 
nese tonnage  engaged  on  that  route 
decreased  80,180  tons  during  the 
month. 

On  the  other  hand,  North  China 
increased  by  32,678  tons.  If  Dairen 
also  is  included  in  North  China,  the 
increase  is  not  so  remarkable,  b^ 
cause  Dairen  began  to  enjoy  a  boom 
a  few  months  ago,  with  the  In* 
evitable  result,  however,  that  too 
much  tonnage  began  to  flock  thither. 
Even  Manchuria  has  not  unlimited 
quantities  of  soya  bean  oil. 
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At  the  end  of  April  tied-up  ves- 
sels numbered  135,  ships  of  less  than 
100  gross  being  excluded,  and  the 
tonnage  was  242,770,  or  7.7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  merchant  fleet,  which 
is  3,150,000  tons,  vessels  of  less 
than  100  being  excluded.  As  com- 
pared with  March,  idle  shipping  had 
increased  by  3500  tons  but  had  de- 
creased by  27  vessels,  the  latter 
showing  being  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  small  vessels  and  the  retir- 
ing of  larger  craft.  Of  the  idle  ves- 
sels, 51  steel  steamers  of  more  than 
1000  gross  accounted  for  192,491 
tons.  The  principal  owners  and  the 
number  of  idle  vessels  of  each  were: 
Kokusai,  4  of  21,677  tons;  Kiroumi, 
6  of  21,432;  Kishimoto,  5  of  20,843; 
Katsuda,  4  of  20,029;  0.  S.  K.,  2  of 
15,561;  Harata,  2  of  7203;  N.  Y.  K., 
3  of  6917;  Mitsui,  5  of  6102;  Hashi- 
moto, 2  of  5464;  Kobe  Kisen,  4  of 
4212.  Sixty-one  vessels  were  at 
Osaka,  18  at  Kobe,  12  at  Yokohama, 
13  at  Hakodate  and  the  remainder 
scattered.  Charters  of  six  or  more 
vessels  were  to  expire  during  May. 

Japanese  Wagfe  Reductions 

More  trouble  appears  to  be  in 
store  for  American  operators  who 
are  endeavoring  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese.  A  report  from  Tokyo 
says  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
has  decided  to  reduce  wages  of  new 
men  (presumably  not  of  old  em- 
ployes, however)  by  20  per  cent,  ef- 
fective June  1.  Ordinary  seamen 
were  not  to  be  affected.  In  this  con- 
nection Japanese  authorities  give 
the  following  comparative  wage 
scales  in  yen  for  vessels  engaged  in 
European  services: 

Japan-    Brit-  Amer- 
ese      ish  ican 

Chief   sailor  120      130  190 

First  helm-man  ...  91       120  174 

First  sailor    77       110  170 

Chief   fireman  120  120 

Oilman   105       120  190 

First  fireman         77       120  180 

Coal-man    63       110  150 

It  is  estimated  that  the  idle  sea- 
men of  Japan  number  at  least 
16,000. 

Earnings  Declbe 

For  the  last  business  term  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  fell  off  by  yen  3,847,000  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  six 
months.  The  net  profit,  yen  5,541,- 
878,  was  19  per  cent  of  the  paid-up 
capital  stock,  which  is  yen  58,000,- 
000.  Although  such  a  profit  ap- 
pears to  be  high,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  capitalization  of 
the  N.  Y.  K.  does  not  begin  to  ap- 
proximate the  actual  value  of  its 
property.  A  dividend  of  25  per  cent 
will  be  declared,  it  is  anticipated, 


by  the  use  of  yen  2,350,000  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  This  will 
permit  of  yen  487,158  being  car- 
ried forward,  as  against  yen  2,828,- 
280  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  rates  to 
the  East  Coast  of  South  America 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
N.  Y.  K.  and  O.  S.  K.  in  order  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Australian  confer- 
ence is  reported  to  be  about  to  in- 
crease its  Australia-Japan  rates  by 
25  per  cent  or  more.  This  action  is 
due  to  the  decline  of  the  pound 
sterling,  rates  being  in  shillings, 
and  is  merely  following  the  prece- 
dent already  set  in  the  case  of 
Japan-Australia  rates,  which  were 
increased  20  per  cent  several  months 
ago.  The  general  cargo  rate  will 
be  70  shillings  as  against  55. 

The  MatHuda  Kisen  Kaisha  has 
reduced  its  capital  from  yen  2,500,- 
000  to  yen  1,250,000,  following  a  re- 
duction from  yen  5,000,000  to  yen 
2,500.000  last  year. 

With  the  Builders 

Six  steel  merchant  vessels  were 
launched  during  April,  one  by  Hari- 
ma  (Suzuki),  two  by  Osaka  Iron 
Works,  two  by  Yokohama  Dock  and 
one  by  Kawasaki.  The  total  gross 
tonnage  was  30,780.  Three  vessels 
were  for  the  N.  Y.  K.,  one  for  the 
O.  S.  K.  and  the  others  for  builders' 
account. 

Japanese  shipbuilders  anticipate 
an  early  abolition  of  duties  on  ship- 
building materials,  an  act  providing 
for  which  was  passed  by  the  last 


Diet.  Iron  and  steel,  as  well  as 
machinery,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  man- 
ufactured in  Japan,  will  be  admit- 
ted duty-free.  No  immediate  effect 
is  anticipated,  however,  because 
building  is  so  depressed  that  the 
abolition  of  tariffs  cannot  be  of 
great  avail.  This  year's  tonnage 
output  is  estimated  at  about  200,000 
gross,  and  next  year's  at  not  more 
than  100,000. 

The  Uchida  shipyard,  at  Kana- 
gawa,  Yokohama,  is  represented  as 
about  to  be  sold  to  the  Mitsuis,  al- 
though the  reports  are  denied  about 
as  rapidly  as  they  appear.  The 
Ikhida  yard  formerly  was  the  Yoko- 
hama Engine  &  Iron  Works  and  was 
the  first  engine-builder  in  the  em- 
pire. It  is  engaged  on  naval  work 
now. 


G-L   luttjinc   jtiil   i;tn<T«tGr   of   Ihr  Shipping 
Boud'i  elcciric.<irlv«  Invlnciblt 


A  Statement  of  Commercial  Traffic  Through  the  Panama  Canal  From  Its 

Opening  to  Date. 

Herewith  is  given  a  comparative  statement  of  the  commercial 
traffic  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  from  its  opening  on  August 
15,  1914,  to  March  31,  1921.  In  the  instances  where  tonnage  figures 
have  been  omitted,  it  is  due  to  the  incomplete  records  kept  during  the 
early  years  of  Canal  traftic 


No. 

of   

ships.   I'.S  (qiuT. 


July.  1»20   

Augiin.  I!)30  

Scpt«(Bb«r.  I$20.. 
Octoher.  lIKO  .. 
Novrmbcr.  XilO. 
Dmrnbcr.  1920. . 
Janiury.  I^il.... 
Fctirutry.  1921... 
March,  ini  


I 


22i 
2M 
2M 
238 
»S 
263 
270 
241 
2» 


8.T2,7»2 
762.011 
76S.SI7 
832.407 
S<M.6.<*9 
7i13.'j24 
024.309 


Tirti  9  m)ii(lii  of  CanI  yttr 

1921  'I.2«3 

rijcul  yar  IWO  :  2.478 

n<ul  y»r  1019  '  2.02a 


Fi>c4l  yiMr  mi  . 
Kucil  ycM  1917., 
Fiicjil  year  I4|G'.. 
FimJ  year  1915  •  . 


1.011* 
I.8M 
760 
1.072 


i,t«t.M2 
j, 440,114 


P.  C.  ncl. 


»"il.n45 
1.00S.7SJ 

«35,i79 

«?9.S7.1 
1.027.111* 
I,0»4.n?.J 

OK.H.U 
l.ll2.g!S 


8.(04.279 
8.M6.(H4 
«.I45.0<1« 
«.4»l.0:3 
S.)<t7.ca7 
2.J'l.'i.2»l 
3.772.167 


I  100.079 
l.20S.4ri 
1.201.470 
1.190.936 
l.l«».072 
1. 2^.864 
1.3M.778 
1.179.«79 
I.4IJ.220 


Ret.  net. 


11.2111.809 
ll.ai».!tlS 
7.17* 
9.37I.3M 
8.J,10.S2I 
3.596.520 
i.4l«.7S7 


70'.'.SD| 
770:320 
617. KIO 
7SI.!M0 
•■•ifl.Ji) 
8J3.7SS 
8.H3.3«2 
7S.'.022 
9I7.4U 


7. 17*. 417 
7,037.675 


Todi 


Toat  cf 
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1. 010. IV)  61 
9\t.K!3  M 
1113.912  II 

I.007..SI9  32 

1.093.857  46 
917.412  49 

I.I0S.336  53 


S86.8II 
1.040.740 

l,0O9.!M7 
901  .OM 

e»(.9io 

l.07a..M9 
1.177.051 
9<2.«I4 
l.atl.563 


8,7CI.OC3  61 
8.5n,!ltU  \\ 

n.i::.«s  m 

6.418.S55  .U 
5.r<3l.7)il  M 
2.300.830  42 
4.313  JS3  CO 


0.204. 146 
9.374.4W 
«.!.46  HI 

7,.vw.o:ii 
7.os;.otj 

3, Obi, 371 
4,926,143 


•  Canal  wu  docd  la  traffic  from  .September  It.  1915.  to  April  IS,  1011 

•  Canal  vaj  epcned  to  ccmv""'-'*'  Ual&c  Aufiut  13, 1914. 

A  «t«1emrnl  of  traffic  from  tlic  Panama  Canal  Rc<ord.  For  April  the  statitllca,  a«  given  In  a 
taicr  l«ftuc  of  the  Record,  are;  Number  of  ihipa.  227;  aKKreKate  Panama  Canal  ncl  lonna^e,  Q&S.- 
503:  loiU.  t927,t77.«9l  carlo  carried.  907.611  lon(  lona.  The  number  of  veucla  a-td  the  tonnage 
carrUd  were  the  •mallm  linM  July,  1920. 
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PACIFIC  MABIME  REVIEW 


American  Shipbuilding 


On  June  1  there  were  28  steel 
merchant  vessels  of  310,790  dead- 
weight tons  uruler  construction  in 
shipyards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  returns 
compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
Thwt  totals  represent  a  declin*  of 
Mivni  vesseU  of  79«080  tons  from 
those  of  Hay  1,  no  new  eontreets 
liAvinjr  been  let  to  offset  deliveries 

of  that  month. 

DurinK  May  the  first  of  nine  tfliik- 
er8  for  foreign  account  were  com- 
pleted, Standifer  delivering  two  of 
11,940  tons  each  tu  linperinl  Oil  and 
Union  Construction  one  of  8100  tons 
to  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum.  One  ves 
a«l  of  8800  tons,  the  West  O'llowa, 
wu  delivcvoi  l»  the  EBiippiuff  Boerd 
by  Loe  Angeles.  Other  deliveries 
were  to  private  owners. 

One  8-100-toii  freitrhttir  WU  deliv- 
ered liy  Canadian  jards. 

The  following  table  shows  con- 
struction as  of  June  1: 

No.  Agg'te 
American  Yards :  Vessels  D.  W. 
Freighters  USSB..  6  64,400 
Tenkeni  USSB —  6  80,800 
Tanhers  private....  8  95,8fW 
Freighters  private  2  40,000 
Tankers  foreign.  ..    6  50,400 


Totals..™   28 

Canadian  Yarda: 
Freightera  80vt_  4 
Frdshtars  private  1 


:i  10,71)0 

33,480 
600 


Totals   6  34,080 

Yards  Finish  Wwk 

Uortality  among  ahipyarda  has 
been  great  during  the  last  few 

months.  Several  yards,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic, 
have  finislied  all  the  work  that  re- 
mained on  hand. 

With  the  delivery  of  two  Imperial 
Oil  tankers  in  June,  the  G.  M.  Stan- 
difer  Construction  Corporation,  Van- 
eonver,  Washington,  finished  bnlld- 
ing.  The  Pacific  Coast  SblpbtiUd- 
ing  Company,  Bay  Point,  California, 
turned  over  the  freighter  N'ashalia  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  June  and  pre- 
pared to  close  the  yard.  Northwest 
Bridge  &  Iron.  Portlnnd.  Oreguii, 
has  delivered  the  tanker  Swiftwind 
to  Swiftsure  Oil,  leaving  the  Todd 
yard  at  Tacoma  the  one  plant  in  the 
Northwest  engaged  on  new  steel 
work.  The  Swiftwind  was  the  22Bth 
vessel  built  on  the  Coiunbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  since  the  begin- 
ning of  War  construction. 

In  Canada  the  HarLior  Marine  yard 
delivered  :rs  last  vessel  to  the  Can 
adian  Government  Merchant  Mairinc 


in  April.  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Can- 
adian Lakes,  completed  its  last  for 
the  Canadian  government  in  May; 
and  no  less  than  four  American 
yards  on  the  Laites  were  nearing  the 
end.  The  Anchor  yard,  Washburn, 
Wisconsin,  expected  to  deliver  a  fer- 
ryboat in  late  June,  no  other  work 
remaining  en  hand;  Defoe,  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  flniahed  the  last  mine- 
planter  for  the  United  States  Army 
in  May:  with  the  deliver>-  of  a  yacht 
to  the  llorai  e  DodKe  estate  the  Great 
I.akps  yard  tumplelt'tl  its  last  work; 
and  SaKi'saw  already  bad  wound  up 
construction  by  delivering  the  Lake 
Miraflores  to  the  Shipping  Board  in 
April. 

On  the  Gulf,  DouUut  &  Williams. 
New  Orleans,  delivered  the  la^t 
two  of  their  Shipping  Board  pro- 
gram in  Hay.  Subnarine  Boat,  Port 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  engaged 
on  one  vessel,  a  niotorshi|)  fur  it.s 
own   account,   and  had  announced 

that  it  would  engage  Id  general  en- 
gineering work. 

Smiw  New  W«ik 

Although  no  new  contracts  are  be- 
ing placed  for  large  steel  vessels, 
a  little  new  work  is  being  done. 
Announcements  of  recent  barjre  con- 
tracts have  been  made  by  Dravo, 
Pittsburgh.  The  bureau  of  lijrht- 
houses  a.sked  for  bids  for  some  tiew 
light  vessels,  and  the  United  Statea 
mgioeevs  will  build  a  drill  boat  to 
be  used  in  improvement  of  the  East 
River,  New  York.  Some  work  may 
offer  from  the  Navy  soon,  as  twelve 
destroyers,  one  transport,  and  seven 
aulmiarines  remain  to  lie  buiit,  au- 
thorization having  been  given  but 
no  contracts  placed. 

The  Hawaiian  Contract 

.lust  when  the  inter-Island  Steam 
.N'avigation  Company  of  Honolulu 
will  take  definite  steps  to  place  a 
contract  for  a  new  passenger  vessel 
remains  uncertain.  James  A  Ken- 
nedy, preridort  of  the  company,  rO' 
turned  to  Houolttlii  after  a  short 
stay  in  San  Francisco.  With  Wm 
went  Ciiptain  Leb  Curtis  of  Pills- 
l)ury  i;  Curtis,  who  discussed  a 
tentative  plan  with  the  directors. 
They  were  inclined  to  postpone 
building  at  this  time  becuu.'se  of 
the  sugar  situation  in  Hawaii,  which 
is  facing  a  decline  of  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  normal  output  be- 
cause of  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
Japanese  labor.  The  directors  did 
not  formally  postpone  construction, 
houever.  Word  now  conies  from 
Honolulu  to  the  efi'eet  tliai  orfu-ers 
of  the  ci.itnpany's  fleet  would  be  re- 
quested to  consider  the  proposed 
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plan  and  make  sui.':.'!- 1  i.i  .s  for  im- 
provements and  that  reports  of  the 
officers  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
company  and  perhaps  incorporated 
in  a  revustjd  plan.  Indications  are, 
therefore,  that  conatruetten  nay  be 
delayed  longer  than  wu  expected* 
but  it  is  accepted  as  certain  that  a 
vessel  will  be  built. 

One  consideration  that  the  Inter- 
Island  directors  must  bear  in  mind 
is  that  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present.  Shipbuilding  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  yards  need  work  badly,  so 
that  tbey  are  prepared  to  submit  un- 
usually low  bids.  Within  a  year, 
however,  various  factors  probably 
would  make  for  rrsater  costs;  many 
yards  may  have  closed  or  definitely 
diverted  their  activities  to  construc- 
tion other  than  shipliuildinj;,  and 
those  that  do  remain  open  prol.iably 
will  have  much  more  repair  work, 
provided  general  business  improves, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  so  keen- 
ly desiroua  of  getting  a  relatively 
;$mall  construction  job. 

Mo  leas  than  six  yards  (tf  the  Pa^ 
cific  and  four  of  the  Atiantie  were 
preparing  to  bid.  Such  competition 
may  not  be  seen  again  within  a  life- 
time. Moreover,  the  Inter-Island 
needs  a  new  passenger  vessel  for 
the  Honidulu-Hilo  trade  and  moat 
huiH  within  a  "hurt  time. 

The  Year  in  Canada 

Statistics    issued  ' '  e  Depart- 

ment of   Marine   and    i- ishenes  o£ 

Canada,  placing.'  the  tiital  Kross  ton- 
nage built  in  1920  at  204.635  tons, 
representing  861  vesels  of  one  kind 
or  another,  show  that  the  Canadian 
shipbuilding  industry  turned  out  a 
great  deal  more  tonnage  than  seem- 
ed probable  before  these  complete 
returns  were  available.  The  ves- 
sels built  and  rejrtstered  in  Canada 
during.'  19L'0  numbered  .'529,  classi- 
fied as  follows:  wooden  sailing  ves- 
sels 121,  wooden  steam  vessels  58, 
wooden  gas  vessels  119,  metal  v«a- 
aela— eteam  86,  gas  1.  In  point  of 
gross  tonnage  the  steam  metal  Tea- 
sels led  with  120.127  tons,  followed 
by  wooden  sailing  vessels,  22,758 
tons;  steiini  wooden  vessels,  12,829 
tons;  jras  wooden  vessels,  '■'•■i'.^'i  tons, 
gas  metal  vt;!>KeiM,  116  tuli^  total 
159,325  gross  tons. 

The  ves.sels  htiilt  hut  not  repis- 
tered  in  Canada  during  the  year 
were  22  in  number,  13  of  them  be- 
ing wooden  steam  vessda,  9  steel 
steam  vessels  and  one  wooden  safl- 
ing  vessel.  The  gross  tonnage  was: 
steel  steam  vessels,  31,135  tons; 
wooden  steam  ves.sels.  13.829  tons; 
wooden  sailing'  vessels,  318  tons, 

British  Columb  a,  with  138  to  her 
credit,  led  the  iirnvmces  in  the  num- 
ber of  ves-sels  turned  out. 
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U.  S.  S.  B.  Repair  Costs 

The  cost  of  niHintaininf:  the  mer- 
chant ships  owned  by  the  United 
States  is  ranginR  around  $1,250,000 
s  month,  sajtb  the  AtUjitie  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  AflMclatloB.  In  the 
w««k  taiMg  May  7  201  ships  of 
1.404,841  deadweight  tons  were 
taken  into  repair  yards.  Thirty 
steamers  were  repaired  abroad,  the 
rcniairiHer  in  the  I'nited  Statas.  The 
record  is  as  follows: 

United  States  171  1.175,715  1259.995 

European          16    120,058  64,833 

Other  foreign    14     109,068  12,966 


Total         201  1.404,841  ^7,794 


PACIFIC  MARINB  REVIEW 

Merchant  vessels   built   in  the 

I'nited  States  (includini:  a  sn\all 
tojjjiage  for  foreign  owners,  and 
officially  numbered  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, during  the  11  months  ended 
May  31,  1921,  comprised  1600  ves* 
seis  of  2,369,450  gross  tona,  Com- 
pared with  22S2  of  8.890,H4  gxof^ 
toBf  for  the  11  months  ended  Ma> 
31»  1920.  Steel  construftion  durinyr 
the  first  five  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1921  was  as  follows:  January, 
30  vessels  of  196,182  gros»  tons,  ai- 
cludintr  two  coiu  rete  vessels  of  7582 
xross  tons;  Feltruary,  18  of  108,179; 
March,  23  of  140,374;  April,  16  of 
111.162;  May,  15  of  115,312. 


News  of  Eastern  Yatds 


Bahanore 

An  order  for  a  SSO-ton  deadweight 
motor  tank  barse  has  been  placed 
with  the  Baltimore  Drydocks  &  Ship 
building  Company  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Gaso- 
line or  kerosene  engines  of  350-400 
b.  h.  p.  atsregate  will  propel  this 
vessel. 

The  Lio,  a  lO.SOO-deadw  eight  ton 
tanker,  was  launched  from  the  south 
plant  on  June  4.  The  vesad  IS  480 
feet  in  length,  59  feet  bean,  aS  feet 
8  ladMB  in  depth;  wlH  have  2660 
shaft  horsepower;  single  screw; 
geared  turbines;  a  speed  of  lO 
knots;  e<iuipped  with  three  Scotch 
boilers;  oil-burniii}? ;  forced-draft; 
having  a  cargo  capacity  of  3,000,000 
gallons.  The  Tulsauas,  another  10,- 
800-dcadweight  ton  tanker,  recently 
launched  from  the  south  plant,  re- 
turned May  26  from  her  trial  trip. 

Bethlehem 

The  Sparrows  Point  plant,  Bethle- 
hem, delivered  the  8350-ton  tanker 
Emile  Deutsch  de  la  Muerthe  to  the 
Lux  Navigation  Compaajr  in  Hay. 
The  536  Palmetto  State  was  Uunch- 
ed  Jane  4.  The  tanker  Agwibay  was 
launched      Fore  River  May  24. 

Canadian  Vicktn 

Canadian  Vicbers  delivered  the 
Idefjord.  a  6400-ton  tanker  for  the 
Norwegian-American  Line,  June  t;, 
and  expects  to  deliver  a  sister,  the 
Topdalsfjord,  in  July.  The  Top- 
dalsfjord  is  the  laat  veisel  under 
coostruction. 

GMflwite 


As  part  of  its  general  port  devel- 
opment plan  the  city  of  Baltimore 
has  purchased  for  $212,500  the 
property  of  the  Coastwise  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  consisting  of  about 
seven  acres  of  land.  The  site  has 
a  waterfront  of  429^6  feet  and  «d« 
joins  the  reclaimed  area  of  the  Me- 


Comas  street  bulkhead.  The  whole 
area  now  controlled  by  the  city  at 
this  point  ameonts  to  70  acres.  The 
plant  of  the  Coastwise  Shipbuilding 
Company,  which  was  established  in 
July,  191(1,  has  six  launching  ways 
and  specialized  in  schooners  and 
aehooner  barges. 

Dravo 

The  Dravo  Contracting  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  launched  an  all-steel 
platinum  and  Kold  dredge  of  dimen- 
sions 120  feet  hy  60  feet  by  10  feet 
6  inches;  having  a  digging  capacity 
of  T.iOO  cubic  yards  a  day.  The 
^ross  tonnage  is  588  tons,  excloaiTe 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
dredge  is  being  eoaatmcted  for  the 
General  Pevelopment  Company  of 
New  York  City  and  is  for  the  South 
American  operations  of  that  com- 
pany. It  will  be  delivered,  assem- 
bled complete,  afloat  at  the  Neville 
I.sland  plant  of  the  Dravo  Company. 
The  dredge  will  then  be  towed  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
New  Orleans,  at  which  point  it  will 
be  placed  io  the  tow  of  a  aeapgoing 
vessel  for  deliveiy  to  South  America. 

The  Dravo  Cbmpany  will  build 
three  steel  lighters  f(jr  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  New  York  delivery. 

Fadcral 

Federal  delivered  the  15,000-ton 
tanker  K.  T.  Beiiford  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Xcw  Jersey  .June  7.  Two 
sisters  will  be  completed  in  July. 
The  keel  of  the  Steel  Seafarer  for 
United  States  Steel  Products  was 
laid  May  25;  that  of  the  Sted  Path- 
finder June  1.  and  that  of  the  Steel 
Pioneer  wll)  be  laid  early  in  July. 

Foundation 

The  French  High  Commission  is 
offering  for  sale  the  Foundation 
Company  Shipyard  No.  12,  located 
tA  New  Orleans,  where  several  6000- 
ton  sfaMl  Teseels  nl  the  LeParmentier 
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type  were  built.  The  yard  covers  an 
area  of  90  acres  with  a  launching 
hHxin  of  20  acres,  the  latter  having 
a  minimum  depth  of  25  feet.  There 
are  three  launching  ways. 

Hog  Island 

The  Buffalo  Wreckin;,'  Company  is 
dismantling  the  forty  wtjoden  ways 
of  ilo^'  Island.  The  work  will  re- 
quire several  months,  as  it  involves 
the  handling  of  about  5,690,000  feet 
of  heavy  lumber  of  the  ways,  towers 
and  ramps.  The  government  receiv- 
ed about  880,000  for  it  Ten  perma- 
nent ways,  built  of  concrete,  will  be 
retained  and  the  yard  probably  will 
be  leased  to  private  interests  when 
business  improves. 

Jahncke 

The  Jabncke  Dtydock  A  Ship  Re- 
pair Company,  New  Orleans,  has 
purchased  the  Crescent  City  Ma- 
chine &  Manufacturing  Works.  P. 
A.  DuBus,  manager  of  this  concern, 
becomes  general  manager  of  the 
Jahncke  Company.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  tlie  Stern  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chinery Company  of  New  Orleans, 
name,  good-will,  tools  and  equip- 
ment, has  been  sold  to  the  Jahncke 
Company.  The  personnel  of  the  Stem 
organisation,  luwever,  will  not  be 
transferred.  Arrangrements  have  been 
made  for  the  transfer  of  all  mach- 
inery, tools  and  equipment  of  both 
concern.s  to  the  Jahncka  Drydocfc  ft 
Ship  Repair  plant. 

Urd 

The  Lord  Drydock  Corporation, 
which  operates  a  completely  equip 
ped  plant  for  the  repairing  of  .ships, 
including  a  3500-ton  Crandall  marine 
railway,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  opened  its  new  plant  on 
River  Road,  West  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  which  will  be  the  headquaiw 
ters  of  the  company  in  the  future. 

The  West  New  Yeik  planfc  when 
conqiletod  will  have  a  100-ton  stiff- 
leg  derrick  and  six  floating  drydoc  k» 
of  from  1000  to  10,000  tons  capacity, 
four  of  the  docks  now  being  In  op- 
eration. 

The  plant  i*i  located  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Hud.-ion  River,  opposite 
Eighty-third  street,  Manhattan,  and 
covers  eighty-eight  acres.  There  is 
a  water  frontage  of  2000  feet  on  the 
property,  on  which  has  already  been 
erected  two  piers.  The  complete 
project  calls  for  Ave  1000-foot  piers. 
The  tracks  of  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road serve  these  piers  as  Well  BS 
other  parts  of  the  yard. 


Merchant  launched  the  10,000-ton 
tanker  Playa  for  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany June  4.  Following  ui>on  its  re- 
cent entry  into  general  engineering 
work,  the  Iferdiant  yard  has  been 
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awarded  a  contract  by  the  Faglw 
OMMbniellOD  CMiqiMBy,  HiBBa^ieUa, 
to  fumfsh  certain  fabiicatad  atsal 

for  R-rain  elevators  being  erected  for 
the  New  Yurk  Barge  Canal  Company 
at  Gowanus  Bay,  Brooklyo. 

Newburgh 

ShippiriK  men  of  New  York  are 
sh'nvinc  Kre;it  interest  in  the  steam- 
ship Henry  D.  Whiion.  This  veHsel, 
which  haH  junt  been  delivered  to  the 
Union  Sulphur  Company  by  hw 
bnildcn.  the  Nowlraqji  SMpyards, 
is  designed  expressly  for  die  trans- 
portation of  sulphur  !n  bulk,  and  in 
kee|iiiHT  with  the  nature  of  her  cargo 
carries*  on  her  briaiatone  yellow 
smokestack  the  Union  Sulphur  Com- 
pany's insignia  of  a  "red  devil" 
rampaiit. 

The  Henry  D.  Whiton  is  a  twin- 
screw,  single-deck  vessel,  1164  feet 
in  lensrth  by  51  feet  inches  hreadth 
and  02  feet  5V-;  inches  depth,  and 
has  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
of  7346  tons  on  a  draft  of  25  feet 
5V-i  inches.  In  her  design  and  con- 
struction she  presents  many  fea- 
tures that  contribute  to  her  effici- 
ency in  the  loading,  ,  transportation 
and  discharge  of  snlphur.  while  her 
unosually  large  water-ballast  capac- 
ity will  insure  seaworthiness  return- 
ing in  ballast  condition  from  Eurn 
pean  discharging  ports.  The  triang- 
ular-shaped  topside  l.ialhist  tanks, 
running  all  fore  and  aft  on  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  make  the  cargo 
holds  self-trimming  and  permit  the 
holds  to  ba  entirely  free  from  all  ob- 
stmetlons,  while  eontribtiting  great- 
ly to  the  longitudinal  strength  of 
the  vessel. 

The  propel! ing-  machinery  consists 
of  a  high  and  low  pressure  Parsons 
marine  turbines,  each  driving  a  14- 
foot  propeller  through  a  36-to-l  re- 
daction gear.  These  turbines  are 
located  one  on  port  side  and  the 
ether  on  starboard  aide,  as  far  out- 
board as  possibly  by  which  the  us- 
aal  obstruction  of  shaft  tunnels 
through  cargo  holds  aft  of  machin- 
ery spaces  is  eliminated,  and  the 
two  aft  holds  of  the  Henry  D.  Whi- 
ton can  lie  unloaded  Ijy  >.'ratj  liuckets 
with  the  same  ease  and  facility  as 
the  two  forward  holds,  .Steam  is 
supplied  by  three  aingle^nded  Scotch 
boilers,  using  fuel  oil,  and  it  is  of 
iutereat-to  know  that  this  vessel  has 
sufficient  ftiel  oil  capacity  to  give 
her  a  steaminj;  radius  of  15,000 
miles  at  12  knots'  speed. 

ConsidfraKile  attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  accommodations  for 
both  crew  and  officers.  The  crew 
are  housed  in  commodious  and  well- 
ventilated  quarters  in  the  after  deck 
house,  while  the  officers'  and  engi- 


neers' quarters  are  on  the  bridge 

deck. 

Newport  Newt 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
A  Dtydock  Company,  with  a  low  bid 
of  |97,6fi0,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract by  Uie  Shipping  Board  for  al- 
teration to  be  made  to  Hie  new  SS5- 
foot  passenger  steamship  Hawk  eye 
State,  operated  by  the  Matron  Line. 

New  Twk 

Pcnnaylvania'a  ■anwate,  tiia  Kej^ 
stone  Stote,  returned  to  the  Camden 

yard  of  the  New  York  ShiiiViuilding 
Corporation  the  afternoon  of  May  27 
with  brooms  at  its  mastheads,  sym- 
bolic of  the  liner'.-*  "clean  sweep"  in 
its  two-day  trial  trip.  The  vessel 
covered  600  miles  in  it«  run.  A 
speed  of  19.75  knot«  was  developed, 
with  an  average  of  18.2.  The  eon- 
tract  maximum  ia  17.5.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  guests  were 
on  the  trial  tripw  The  ship  will  be 
operated  by  the  Admiral  Line.  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company,  between 
Seattle  and  the  Orient.  She  was 
the  first  vessel  delivered  l»v  the 
South  yard  of  the  New  Vnrk  Ship. 

The  12,550-ton  tank<ir  Knni'rp  ,\r- 
row,  building  for  Stand.ir  I  ns- 
portation,  was  laiinrhed  Maj'  24. 

New  York  Navy  Yard 

The  r.  S  S.  Tennea-see,  the  latest 
electrically  -  propelled  dreadnought, 
which  was  built  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  was  given  her  final  trials 
oir  Rockland  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  passed  them  with  com- 
plete succe.HS.  Among  the  reaults 
obtained,  the  following  are  of  spe 
ciai  interes't: 

Her  actual  steam  i;oi\sumptions  at 
various  speeds  were  better  than  the 
Westinghouse  Company's  guarantees 
by  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  maximum  speed  developed 
was  21.S78  knots. 

She  was  brought  to  rest  from  top 
speed  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
so  large  a  ship  and  is  ahout  the 
severest  test  that  ean  he  imposed 
upon  her  machincr\ ,  as  the  propell- 
ers were  being  operated  astern  w  hile 
the  ship  was  forging  ahead. 

The  ■'ialvo  test,  the  firing  of  all 
twelve  14-inch  guns  at  once,  caused 
no  injury  to  her  electrical  equip- 
ment 

With  astern  operation  of  her  pro- 
pellers she  developed  IB  knots. 

Her  turning  circle  with  all  pro- 
pellers operating  forward  and  rud- 
der hard-over  is  ahoiit  700  yards, 
which  IS  hardly  more  than  that  of  a 
destroyer. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  en- 
tire time  of  her  trials  that  her  West- 
inghouse electric  propelling  machin- 


ery functioned  perfectly,  and  that 
the  Miiierlor  UMaeamlng  p»w«r 

which  is  claimed  for  the  electric 

drive  ha.s  been  amply  demonstrated. 

The  propelling  machinery  of  the 
Tennessee  consist.s  of  two  1.5,000- 
K\'A  Westinghouse  turbo-generators 
and  four  8375-H  I'.  Westinghouse 
propeller  motors.  Her  length  is  62S 
feet,  beam  91  feet,  and  disptaeenent 
33,000  tons. 

Shortly  after  her  triala.  aha  left 
the  Atlantic  Coaat  tb  Join  the  Pa- 
ctflc  ileet. 

Staten  Island 

Steten  Island  launched  the  angar 
vessel  Dhciano  for  Hm  Amerlean  Su- 
gar Refining  Company  May  21  and 
expected  to  make  delivery  In  June. 
Two  tiarges  for  Standard  Oil  of  New 
York  were  launched  in  ilay  and 
June,  and  the  keel  of  a  ferryboat  for 
New  York  City  was  laid  in  Hay. 

Submarine  Boat 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  t'orporation,  which  has 
gone  in  for  general  engineering  in 
order  to  overcome  the  lack  of  orders 
for  ship  construction  and  marine  en- 
gineering, the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
ynatlODt  Newark  Bay,  New  Jersey, 
is  turning  ito  attention  to  steel  fab- 
rication for  land  work,  Ito  initial 
contract  being  one  for  1200  tons. 

The  Norwegian  -  America  Line's 
new  10,000-ton  tenker  Pddenfjord 

was  launched  May  12  at  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding'  Company's  yard.  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvani.-v.  The  F<ddenfjord 
is  the  third  Norwegian-America  tanit 
steamer  to  leave  the  ways  in  the  pa.-i£ 
six  month.s.  After  her  trial  trip, 
on  which  she  averaged  11.84  knots, 
she  waa  delivered  May  31. 

The  10,«00-toA  tenker  David  Hc- 
Kelvy,  built  for  the  Tidewater  Oil 
Company,  was  launched  June  4. 

The  Sun  yard  is  reconditioning  the 
Red  1)  steamer  Zulia  at  a  cost  of 
about  1100.000. 

The  Texas  Steamship  Company 
launched  the  tenker  Illinois,  1KKM> 
deadweight  tons,  building  for  Ito  own 
account,  June  11. 

Todd 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
haa  added  three  floating  docks  to 
ito  extensive  ship-repair  facilities  at 
New  Yorlc  These  additions  give  the 

five  New  York  plants  of  the  Todd 
Corporation  a  total  of  eighteen  float- 
ing drydocks  and  two  graving  docks, 
the  latter  being  the  only  Kravmg 
docks,  outside  those  in  the  Rrooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  in  New  York  harbor. 
With  the  three  floating  docks  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  Seattle,  the  Todd 
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Corporation  operates  a  total  of  twen- 
ty-three docks  and  is  justly  proud  of 
being  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ship  repair  organization  in  the  world. 

The  three  docks  recently  acquired 
have  been  divided  between  the  plants 
of  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Company 
and  Clinton  Dr>'dockH  in  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Tietjen  and  Lang  Dr>'dock 
Company  in  Hoboken. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the-dis' 


tinction  of  being  the  world's  larg- 
est ship  repair  organization  was 
claimed  by  an  English  company.  By 
the  building  of  new  docks  and  the 
welding  together  of  the  principal  re- 
pair yards  in  New  York  harbor  into 
a  compact  and  efficient  organization, 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  has 
won  an  international  reputation  for 
speed  and  thoroughne.ss  in  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  ships. 


In  Pacific  Yards 


Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  delivered  the  10,100-ton 
tanker  Hambro,  the  first  of  the  sis- 
ters building  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
in  June.  The  others,  Hammac  and 
Hamer,  both  of  which  were  launch- 
ed in  May,  are  scheduled  for  late 
July  delivery.  The  F.  H.  Hillman, 
the  first  of  three  15,000-ton  tankers 
for  Standard  Oil  of  California,  will 
be  launched  in  July. 

Four  destroyers,  Farcnholt,  Sum- 
ner, Corry  and  Melvin,  were  deliv- 
ered in  May,  the  last  on  May  31. 
With  that  delivery  the  yard's  pro- 
gram of  sixty  -  six  destroyers  was 
closed.  Thirty-six  of  the  total  were 
delivered  in  twelve  months,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trar>',  may  well  be  accepted  as  an 
American  record. 

Kiangnan 

The  10,000-ton  freighter  Cele.stial, 
the  second  of  four  building  at  the 
Kiangnan  yard,  Shanghai,  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  sailed  in  June  for 
San  Francisco,  where  delivery  will 
be  made  by  the  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany, representing  the  builder. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  delivered  the  West 
Lewark,  an  11,000-ton  freighter,  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  June.  This 
vessel  and  her  four  sisters  are  the 
last  cargo  vessels  building  for  the 
board  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
West  Greylock  was  launched  June  15. 

Lieutenant  M.  B.  Pollock,  naval 
constructor  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company  to  super- 
vise dry  docking  and  repairs  of  de- 
stroyers and  Pacific  fleet  auxiliaries 
at  that  plant,  is  credited  with  the 
development  of  a  particularly  effi- 
cient system  of  handling  each  de- 
stroyer, with  the  result  that  through 
the  co-operation  of  officials  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  plant  and  of  the  com- 
mander, officers  and  crew  of  the 
ships  to  be  docked,  he  has  created 
a  record  of  raising  a  destroyer,  thor- 
oughly cleaning  the  hull,  painting 
it  with  two  coats,  cutting  in  the 


Dcktroyer  K*rQuhv.  commanded  by  Lieutvn- 
*n(  Comman<1«r  R,  0,  Coman,  undrrKoinic  a 
record  patntiog  In  the  Lot  AnKclcs  drTdock. 

new  water-line  and  undocking  the 
ship,  sending  her  on  her  way  back 
to  her  base  within  the  remarkably 
short  space  of  five  hours. 

The  destroyer  Farquhar,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Commander 
R.  G.  Coman,  entered  the  drj'dock  of 
the  Los  Angeles  yard  June  4,  and 
was  officially  raised  at  10:35  a.  m. 
The  hull-washing  crew,  in  ten  pon- 
toons around  the  ship  as  the  dock 
was  being  raised,  scraped,  wire- 
brushed  and  cleaned  her  "to  a  gant- 
ling."  As  she  dried,  the  first  coat 
of  paint  was  applied  to  the  entire 
hull  and  a  new  water-line  cut  in, 
her  draft  marks  repainted,  the  sec- 
ond coat  of  paint  applied  over  the 
first  and  at  3:33  p.  m.,  the  Farquhar 
again  was  afloat  with  the  company's 
tug  Bedford  towing  her  clear  of  the 
dock  and  heading  her  seaward. 

The  Los  Angeles  yard's  equipment 
permits  of  a  destroyer  leaving  San 
Diego  in  the  early  morning,  being 
raised,  cleaned  and  painted  with  two 
coats  and  returning  to  be  moored  at 
her  base  again  the  same  evening. 


Moore 

The  last  vessels  under  construc- 
tion for  the  Shipping  Board  at  the 
Moore  yard,  Oakland,  were  launched 
June  15  and  christened  Tustem  and 
Lubrico.  Each  is  a  10,000-ton  tanker 
and  a  sister  to  the  Bohemian  Club. 
The  4750-ton  motorship  H.  T.  Har- 
per was  launched  June  16  for  the 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  which 
placed  the  motorship  Charlie  Wat- 
son, built  by  Union  Construction,  in 
ser\'ice  a  few  months  ago.  The  Bo- 
hemian Club  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  late  June. 


Northwest  Bridge 


Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron,  Port- 
land, delivered  the  12,000-ton  tanker 
Swiftwind  to  Swiftsure  Oil  in  June. 
This  was  the  last  of  seven  sisters 
and  the  last  steel  vessel  of  any  de- 
scription under  construction  on  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette. 

Pacific  Coast 

Another  yard  completed  its  work 
when  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Bay  Point,  California,  de- 
livered the  9400-ton  freighter  Na- 
shaba  to  the  Shipping  Board  in  June. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  tanker 
for  Associated  Oil,  all  the  yard's 
work  was  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

Peninsula 

Ending  its  marine  construction  re- 
cently after  a  successful  program  as 
to  workmanship  and  the  development 
of  its  own  design,  the  Peninsula  Ship- 
building Company  has  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  its  plant  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. The  five-masted  schooner  Un- 
daunted, which  is  being  fitted  out 
under  the  direction  of  G.  F.  Mat- 
thews, is  the  last  ship  at  the  yard. 
She  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
July.  The  Undaunted  is  one  of  the 
Shipping  Board  wood  hulls  that  were 
left  on  the  ways  at  the  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  yard,  Portland,  and  were  tak- 
en over  to  join  the  commercial  sail- 
ing fleet. 

The  Peninsula  interests  designed 
the  Peninsula  type  of  wood  hull,  a 
4000-ton  carrier  when  fitted  as  a 
steamer.  Ten  of  them  were  finished 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. They  were  the  only  wood  car- 
riers of  the  war  fleet  turned  out 
with  turbine  gear  in  the  United 
States.  Two  hulls  left  on  the  ways 
when  the  war  ended  were  changed 
into  six-masted  schooners  and  named 
Oregon  Fir  and  Oregon  Pine.  To- 
day they  are  rated  the  largest  of 
their  rig  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
Pacific  and  have  proven  smart  sail- 
ers as  well  as  economical  carriers, 
each  having  loaded  2,200,000  feet  of 
lumber  on  the  maiden  voyage.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  Peninsula  yard 
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turtii^d  out  auxiliary  schooners  and 
that  fleet  was  diapoMd  of  to  Scandi> 
na^ian  and  Frencb  ownara. 

Southwestern 

Southwestern  delivered  the  S400- 
ton  tanker  Scopas  to  Dutch  Shell  in 
June.  She  vrna  launched  May  28 
Her  two  sisters  are  schadnlad  for 
July  and  Auguat  delivaiy,  and  La 
Pariaima,  the  othw  Tantl  under 
conatnwtion,  for  July  lauocMnir  and 
Auguat  deliverjr. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Goiutruction  laid  the  la^^t 


k«e)  of  ita  imaent  program,  that  of 

the  Coast  Guard  tup  Shawnne,  June 
1.  following  the  layinK  of  the  cutters 
Majava  and  Modoc  in  April. 

Wallact 

The  Wallace  yafd,  Vancouvar*  B. 

C.  delivered  the  8400-ton  freighter 

Canadian  Skirmisher  to  lh«  Canad- 
ian Government  Merchant  Marine 
on  May  Iti.  The  Canadian  Thresh- 
er, which  is  being  completed  at  the 
Prince  Rupert  yard  by  Wallace,  will 
be  launched  about  August  15. 


Eastern  Yard  Reports 


Atbmk  and  Gdf 

AMERICAN  BRIIHiE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-flve  roal  bartres  Carnegie 
St€€l  Co;  Hf)  I.KP;  20  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  4  launch  Mar/21;  o  luuiuh 
Apr/21;  3  launch  May/21. 

Six  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
Mar/21;  3  launch  May/21. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;  k^-el  .June  21,  est;  launch  Aug 
/21,  est;    delivered  Sept'21.  est. 

Two  eoal  barj-'es  W.  G,  Coyle  &  Co, 
New  Orleans;  17r)x2r,x8  loaded  draft; 
launch  and  deliver  .Tuly  21, 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x31 15  loaded  draft;  latnidi 
and  deliver  Aug/21. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS. 
HATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Thoma.s  P.  Beal,  hull  86,  freighter 
Crcnveli  &  Thiirlow;  3;)5-(j  LBP;  55 
beam;  27-1  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  9(100  DWT;  ParHons  freared 
turbine,  2100  SHP;  3  Sc-'.,  t:  I  'illcr.s, 
15-6x11-6;  keel  Nov  20;  launch  June 
16/21;  deliver  Auk  21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT* 

QUINCY,  MAaa, 
Lanngton,  hull  1800.  batth-eraiaar 
V8N. 

Baldgli,  hull  U82,  aciint  eiunar 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  VM,  weoak  craiMr 
USN. 

MaesaehuaeUs,  hull  1400.  battle- 
ahip  USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc.  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

Java  Arrow,  hull  1388,  tanker 
Standard  Trans  Co;  468-6  LBP;  62-6 
beam;  27  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  12,620  DWT;  rec  eng,  SliUO 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilera,  15^x11-6; 
keel  May  17/20;  lavneh  Apr  80/21; 
deliver  May/21. 

Agwibay,  hull  1395,  tanker  At- 
<;ulf  A  W  1  S  S  Co;  aiater  to  above: 


keel  Aug27/20;  lamuA  MayM/ZL 

J.    F)«»toh«r   Farrell,   hull  1496. 

tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  2.'")-r.  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  1 0,(100  DWT;  rec  cnj,'.  3200 
IHP:  :i  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO  21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  alater  to  abeva; 
keel  Novll/20. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 
SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT. 
.SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 
Pine  Tree  State,  hull  i^^n,  rombi- 
nation  USSB:  518  LHP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  IG  l<»aded  .-^peed; 
turb  eng.    10,000    IHP;   S  Yarrows 
boiler.'';  keel  Febl.'i/ig;  launch  .Mar 
111  21. 

Palniettr.  St.ite  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation '  ;  ;!  i.>r  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/1<»;    launch  June4/21. 

Kutmeo:  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSP. ;  .fisler  to  above:  keel 
July2'.i  20. 

Emile  Deulsch  de  la  Meurthe,  hull 
120!»,  tanker  Lux  Nav  Co;  412  LBP; 
63-1  beam;  24-5  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  enp, 
2850  IHP:  3  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Dccl4/20;  laundi  Aprl«/21:  deliver 
May  ^21. 

International,  hull  4210,  ore  and 
oil  Internationa!  Pet  Co;  550  LBP; 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  11 '2 
loaded  speed:  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/20. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Peb24/21. 

Maroro,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
enjf;  keel  .May2'21. 

.Steelore.  hull  -121. T,  ore  and  nil  Ore 
SS  Co;  .-iiHler  to  al)o\e;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED  SMIPHI  ILDING 
CORPORATION,  MORRIS 
HEIGHTS.  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251.  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TR  eng,  700  HIP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June  18/21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above:  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June/21,  est. 


No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12  7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Uar4/21:  laaneh  Juna/21.  eat 

WILLIA.M  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP 
&  ENGINE  Bl  ILDINt;  CO.. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Purchasing  Agent:  Ed.  C.  Geehr. 
Hull  448,  acoot  emiaer  USN;  kert 
Feb  16  20. 

Hull  449.  aeout  cralaer  JJSS;  kMl 

Mar29/20. 

Hull  501,  aeout  emiaer  USN;  keel 
Aug!  8  20. 

Hull  602,  aeottt  emiaw  USN;  keel 
Ang4/20. 

HaU  608.  aeoat  cruiaer  USN;  keel 

Cuba,  hull  506,  passenger  PAOSS 
Go;  S25  LBP;  47  beam:  16  loaded 
draft;  16  loaded  apaed;  1100  DWT; 
2-cyl  TE  eng,  ISM  IHP  each;  4  SET 
Scotch  boilera,  12xl4«;  keel  MayS/ 
20;  launch  Decll/20;  deliver  Mar 
1/21. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  SUndard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft:  H>i  .  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT:  QE  eng,  280O 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilera,  l&xll-^;  keel 
7une29/20;  launch  Aprl5/21;  deliver 
JuneI5/21  est 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  laherwoed 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Au)cn/20;  launch  Mmsi/il;  d*- 
liver  Aug  15/21  est. 

DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS  SUIP- 
BUILDlNt;  (OMPANY, 

NEW  ORI.EANS 

Ward,  hull  1913.  Isherwood  SS  for 
USSB;  395-6  LBP;  Sfj  beam;  27  load- 
.  ed  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  tHlOO  DW 
T;  turbine  eng,  2800  IHP;  3  WT 
bailers,  9150  sq  ft;  keel  Mar25/20; 
launch  Jan22/21  ;   deliver  May23  21. 

Oldham,  hull  1914;  sister  to  above  r 
keel  Aprl7/20;  launch  Mar  19/21; 
deUv«r  BlaySl/tl. 

FEDERAL  BHtnHIIUHNG  CfX. 

KEARNT,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.L.IIastinfa. 
R  T.  Bedford,  hull  48,  tanker  for 

Standard  Oil  of  NJ;  600  LBP;  6S 
beam;  27-6  loaded  draft;  II  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT:  rec  engs,  3500 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
Jul.v23  20:  launch  MByl7/21 ;  deliv- 
er June  7  21. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
22^  20:  launch  June  14/ 21;  deliver 
July2/21  est. 

J.  A.  Moffett  Jr,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ:  sister  to  above:  keel  July 
23  20;  launch  July5.21,  eft;  deliver\' 
July22/21.  est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
May2.V21;  launch  OctlS/81,  est;  de- 
liver Mov{>/21,  est. 
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.steel  Pathfirnler,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  St«el  Product*  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Jnnel/21;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  Dec3/2i,  sst. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  4r>,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  July5/21,  est;  launch 
Decl0'21.  est;  deliver  Dec/ll  21,  est. 

GLOBE  SHIPBlIILDINf;  &  DRY- 
DOCK  (  O.  OF  MAKVLANIX 

BALTIMOKE 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopold©,  hull  101,  oil  carrier 
Eat'le  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  lOVi 
loaded  speed;  SOOO  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  lUf  ;  3  Scotch  boilers,  I5-3x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  Junafifi/ 
21.  est;  deliver  Augl5/21,  est. 

Sun  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  July2i/' 
21,  est;  deliver  Aug30/21,  est. 

LAKE  TORPKDO  BOAT  CO- 

BRIDGEFORT,  GOMN. 
PweKuing  Agent:  H.  C.  St«v«aft. 
S-48.  hall  48,  «ubiiutflii«  XISN. 
8-40,  hull  49.  SQbmuriM  1ISN. 

livU  80,  svlmuurlM  TISN. 
S-61.  httll  61,  Bubnuirtne  DSN. 

MERCHANT  .SHII'HUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CUESTEK,  PENN. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  Coit. 
Puente,  hull  881,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  26-6  loaded 
draft:  10 <b  loaded  speed;  10,000  D 
WT;  TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3 
xll-7;  keel  July  3/20;  launch  Apr 
28/21 ;  deliver  Junel4/2L 

PI  ay  a.  hull  3S2,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  si.ster  to  above;  keel  1111722/20; 
launch  June4  21. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  388,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug.30,  20. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  884,  tankar 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  alitor  tO  ■!»*«; 
keel  Octl/20. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11'  . 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  Gol.  4  cycie 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metrie ;  l  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5  '2l ; 
launch  June/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  FeblO/21;  launch  JuIy/21,  eat. 

NAVY  YARD;  BOSTON 

Pecoa,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  tTSN; 
465  LBP;  56-2  beam,  Z6-&  loaded 
draft;  14  loaded  speed;  14,800  disp; 
wc  ens.  6200  IHP;  4  Ward  WT  boil- 
cn;  keel  June2/20;  launch  ApiSS/ 
tl;  deliver  Oct/2i,  est. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
U8N;  460  LBP;  60-U  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  IC  k«ded  speed;  10,600 
diap;  geared  Pinoma  turbs,  7000  IH 
P;  2  WT  exp  lamll  tube  boilers; 
keel  Apr23/21;  launch  Apr/22,  est; 
deliver  Oet  22,  <•  ;f 

NAVY  YARD,  i'llILADELPHlA 
Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
V&Si  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 


ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec28/19;  launch  Hay 
6/21;  daliw  dat«  not  determined. 

CoiMtttHtton,  bnll  8,  battle  cruiser 
XISN;  880  LBP;  106-4  beam;  30-1 P 2 
loaded  draft;  aSVi  loaded  speed;  48,- 
500  disp;  electrie  drive.  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  Iwel  8^25/20; 
lanncb  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9.  battle  cruis 
cr  USN;  860  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11  >  -  loaded  draft;  33V;:  loaded  speed; 
48,500  diap;  electrie  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers:  keel  Sept25/20 ; 
faumdi  and  daliyer  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPHUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
Purehaaing  Aawt:  L.  G.  Buek- 
walter. 

Soutiieim  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  634  LBPj  72  beam;  80-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DWT:  seared  tintw,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  ked  Aar/18;  launch 
Jaly20/19;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combi- 
nation UaBB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan21/19;  launch  Octll/20;  deliver 
8ummer/21. 

Blue  Hen  State,  hull  2oO,  combina- 
tion USSH;  si.ster  to  above;  keel  Mar 
4.20;  launch  Fet)23.  21 ;  deliver  isum- 
mer/2l,  e.^t. 

Bay  State,  hull  2,51,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHF;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Julyl7/20;  deliver  winter  21.  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  Apr/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est 

Keystone  State,  hull  253,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  kocl 
HaylS/19;  launch  Mayl5/20;  deliver 
May28/21. 

Empire  State,  hull  254,  combina- 
tion USSB;  Slater  to  above ;  keel  May 
13/19;  laimeh  Aug4/20;  deliver  June 
121. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  266.  combi- 
nation UaSB;  slater  to  above;  keel 
May  18/19;  launch  Oet28/20;  deliver 
summer/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  286,  combina- 
tion USSB:  Bister  to  above;  keel 
May20/19;  launch  Oct23/20:  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam,  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOVi 
loaded  speed;  12,.'i50  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  8  SB  Scotch 
boilers,  16-2x11-6;  keel  AttgU/BOi 
launch  AprlO/21;  deliver  summer/ 
21  est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  8eptl4/20:  laonch 
24/21;  deliver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Stendard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  aister  to 


above;  kMt  Nov4/20;  lanneh  fall/21, 
est;  ddiver  wfnter/2t,  eat 

No  name,  hull  268.  eemUnatioB 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  67-6  beam; 
2S  loaded  draft;  16^  loaded  apeed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turba,  6800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x124;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  sttllinm'/21,  est; 
deliver  winter /21,  est. 

No  n.<ime,  hull  264,  bulk  Oil  stodc; 
4VJ--S  LHP;  56-3  beam;  26-9%  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
LWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  8 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;  launch  falt/21,  est;  de- 
liver winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265.  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above;  keel  sprin|/21,  «st; 
launch  fall/81,  est;  deliver  winter/ 
21,  est. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY ;  4C8  LBP ; 
62-6  beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  10 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE 
en>rM,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
15  3.xl1-f>:  kpp)  Auj7ll  20;  launch 
fall  2L  est;  deliver  winter.'21,  est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5 V4 
e.vtreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  4^?,- 
500  normal  disp;  3;i>i  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electrir  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198.000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  .superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200.  battleship  US 
N;  (^24  LOA;  f.oo  LFiP;  ?7-3>4  beam 
waterline;  .'iO-fi  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  R&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  SQ 
ft  plu.s  4ir,;i  superheat;  keel  Mai29/ 
19;  launch  -Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
i;t;  launch  Sept  21,  est. 

Hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japanese  N'avy; 
407-8  LOA;  6t  beam;  28  de.signed 
draft;  15  loaded  speed;  13,000  DWT; 
elee  <lrive.  80O0  SHP;  4  BftW  boil« 
ers;  keel  fall/21,  est. 

STANDARD  SHIPBLD(;.  CORP^N. 
SHOOTERS  ISLAM),  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR.  N.  Y. 

Purcha.sing  Ajrent :   .lamie  Cortada. 

Hull  .12,  firebojit  City  of  New  York- 
121  LBP;  27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12 
loaded  speed;  comp  eng.  900  IHP; 
2  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil  burning; 
keel  Mar31/21 ;  deliver  Septl/21,  est. 

8TATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING 
COBIPANY.  8TATBN  IBEJkNDL 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Diviano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am, 
Sng  R«f  Co;  860  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
MufXL  21;  deliver  Junel8/21,  est. 

HaU  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  16 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
FdieB/21. 

Sooony  113,  hull  733.  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  268  LBP;  40  beam;  IS 
hmdad  draft;  8200  DWT;  kMl  Dee 
80/80;  delivar  Jnw/21. 
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Socony  114,  hull  734.  barj-'c  Stand 
Oil  of  NY:  sister  to  iibove;  keel  .Jan 
10/21;  tlfltver  ,Julyl.».21,  est. 

Socony  lir>,  hull  l'-'>'>,  hurge  Stand 
Oil  of  aVV;  .-^ister  In  ab/ivn;  kMl  Feb 
26/21;  deliver  July;J0/21,  est. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co:  1361  ,  LRH;  27  beam;  16' j  load- 
ed dralt;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HF;  1  Siotch  boiler.  16x114; 
kael  MaylO  launch  Jttly80/21, 
Mt;  deliver  Septl5'21,  psi, 

Hull  737.  ferr\hnat  Citv  cf  Xew 
York;  247  LBP;  60  beani:  19' load- 
ed draft;  15  loaded  speed:  1  FiA 
comp  eng,  3500  HP;  4  BitVV  \VT  boil- 
t>rs.  13,000  sq  ft;  keel  May  J.?  1^1; 
launch  Aujfl5''21,  est;  deliver  Ott 
17/21.  est. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
211^  LHl':  12  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
iO  loaded  speed;  TE  eng:  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lenfrtheninK'  job,  additional 
56  ft,  niukiiitf  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  ariditional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel conxidereii  tola)  loB.s  by  tire: 
raisetl ;  and  nou  underj»oing  gemeral 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening;. Job  started  MaySVSIt  Wtt- 
mated  time  4  months. 

SUBMARINB  BOAT  CORP^ 
PORT  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Purchatsing  Agent:  W.C.Lawrence. 

Suphenco,  hull  150,  motorship  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corp:  324  LBP;  46-2 
beam;  23  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  6360  DWT;  keel  May29/20; 
launch  Aprl2/21 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
CBESTEB,  PBNN. 
PurebMiac  Afleat:  S.  Scott 
jr,  H.  Pew,  hull  S9.  tenkar  Sva.  OH 
Co;  480  LBP;        be«m:  26-7  lemiin 
ed  dnfts  10*4  l(wd«d  speed;  12.800 
DWT;  RingU  Kmr  QB  engs.  4300 
IHP;  S  SB  Scotch  boilers.  15-lOx 
11-11  Mi;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Apr 
28/21. 

ACWlharve.  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  .screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilera.  16-10 
xl  1-1 114;  keel  Nov2e/20;  launeh  Apr 
2/21. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
1.  S.  Co;  siater  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20:  launch  May21/21.  eet;  deliver 

July/21,  est. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 

T.  S.  Co;  .sister  to  above;  keel  Dec2S/ 
20;  launch  July2/!2l,  «et;  deliver  July 

30/21,  est. 

Agwistates.  hull  43.  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  1.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3  21;  launch  JulylOi/Sl.  est;  de- 
liver Augl5/21,  est. 

Hull  44,  tanker  Bcnham  &  Boyc- 
sen,  Inc;  430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,- 
600  DWT;  TE  ent's,  2fi00  IHP.  est; 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  1 5-10x11-1 1 '4  ; 
keel  Jnnl2  '21:  launch  May  12  '  2t  ; 
dtdiver  June  1  21. 

David  .McKeivy.  hull  45,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  (d:  sister  to  above, 
except  loaded  speed  is  keel 


Feb2:i  21 ;  launch  JoMd/Sl;  deliver 

.)une:^0  21.  est. 

No  nani«,  hull  46.  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  66-9  heam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10' 2  loaded  spee<l:  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4;iU0 
IHP;  .1  SK  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
113  ,;  Apr '21:  launch  Aup30 

21.  est;  deliver  Sept;!0  21,  est. 

.\u  rianie,  hull  -IT.  tanker  Sun  (HI 
Co:  sister  to  above;  keel  Apr  21  ; 
launch  Sept3  21,  est;  deliver  Oct 
8/21,  est 

TEBBY  raiFBDILDING  CORP., 

SAVANNAH 
Purchasinff  Agent:  H.  A.  Bittaer. 
Hnll  09»  oil-har(e  btiildera'  acct; 
as  LBP;  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3800  DWT. 

Hulls  70,  71,  72;  sisters  to  above; 
woik  suspended. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANT, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Weber. 

Ulinois,  hull  31,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co:  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7'*i 
loaded  draft;  ll'j  loaded  speed; 
0600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers.  IMxll ;  keel  Opt  19/ 
20;   launch  Junell  21. 

Mo  name,  hull  32.  tankv  Texas  SS 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/20. 

Amoricaa  Lakes 

ANCHOR  SHIPBUILDING  CO, 
WASHBURN,  WIS. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Morgan. 

Double  ended  ferry,  no  name.  Hud- 
son ft  Athena  Ferry  Co;  113  LBP; 
33  beam;  7  loaded  draft;  8  loaded 
speed;  Ingersoll-Rand  Diesel  engs. 
800  IHP;  keel  Feb/21;  laundt  May/ 
21;  driver  June28/21.  est. 

DEFOE  SHIPIU  1L1)1N(;  CO, 
BAY  <  ITV.  .MICH. 

PurchasiRK  .A>^eiit:  A,  D.  Defoe. 

Maj<»r  William  F.  I'ence,  hull  56, 
mine  planter  r.^  Gitvt;  100  LBP;  22 
beam;  11  litadtid  dnttt;  12  loaded 
speed;  comp  eng,  3.50  IHP;  1  WT 
boiler;  deliver  May  21. 

Captain  Clarence  M.  C'ot:don,  hull 
57,  mine  planter  US;  si.slei  to  list; 
above;  deliver  May/ 21. 

CapUiin  John  W.  McKie,  hull  58, 
mine  planter  US;  sister  to  above; 
deliver  .Vlay  2L 

Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
RIOXTREAL 

Purchasing  Agent :  H.Graham. 

Idefjord,  hull  81.  single-screw  steel 
two  -  deck  cargo  Norwegian-America 
Line;  365  LBP;  49 beam;  29  load- 
ed draft ;  1 1 '  >  loaded  speed ;  6400 
DWT;  TE  engs.  2600  IHP;  3  Scotch 
HorlcrH.  14-9  with  superheaters;  keel 
M.  v  .^  20;  launch  Apr9/21;  deliver 

.lunet)  21. 

To[jdalsfjord,  hull  82,  Norueyian 
America  Line;  aister  to  above;  keel 
.Iuly29  20;  launch  May6/21;  deliver 
July/21,  eat. 


DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAflU 
ING  COMPANY.  LTD, 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q..  CANADA 
Purchasing  Acent:    M.  W.  Van 

Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  471).  sin- 
(r!e  -  screw  cargo  Canadian  K"vorn- 
nient:  400  LBP;  52  team;  2.3-:5  load- 
ed <iraft;  IVi  loaded  speed;  iiiiSO  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Hayl4/20;  Uanch  Juno 
21,  est. 

PORT  AKt  Hl  K  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY.  PORT  ARTHUR, 

ONTARIO 
Purchasinj.'  A}.'ent:   N.  S.  Thnah- 
er,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Canadian  Harvester,  hull  45,  dou- 
ble -  deck  ocean  freitrhter  Cnnadian 
government  mer(  i  11  I  narine;  2,"il  I. 
BP;  43-6  beam;  22-,,  loaded  draft; 

10  loaded  speed;  .'!0.')0  DWT.  est:  :1 
cyl  TE  1 8  .HO  .-,a\a6  engs.  i2.>0  IHP: 
2  Scotch  boilers,  16x10-9;  keel  Mar 
30/20;  launch  Nov20/20;  deliver 
Mayl7/2I. 

IGtecDaiMoiif  CoostncliM 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSRITRG,  CALIF. 

Steel  i;isiin>Ts  for  many  steel  ves- 
sels now  under  ronstrurtion  in  the 
Pacitit  Coast  yards,  inclu<lini:  the 
dreadnou^'ht  .Montana  and  (he  sister 
ships    4'.t,    •")().    .'',2:     also    for  Co.ist 

Guard  cutters  under  conatruction  ia 
the  Union  ConstL  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP 
&  ENGINE  BITILDI.NG  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA 
Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
pruHpolleni  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5 
and  t  building  by  Todd  Dr>-dock  & 
Const.  Corpn  Tacoma.    Two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  propellers 
for  each  veaseL  Weight  of  propell- 
ers 18,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
11-3;  pilch  11-10. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 
On  order  and  under  con.ttruction : 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  gears; 
13  s-te.im  ant!  electric  anchor  wind- 
lasse>:  IH  steam  and  electric  and 
hydro-electric  and  hand  capstans; 
87  steam  and  electric  winches. 

DOW  PUMP  &  DIESEL  ENGI.NB 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 
H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard 

011  Co;  one  200  IHP.  two  267  IHP 
Diesel  auxiliarj'  electric  drive  engs, 

JAMES  C  U.  FEIUM  SDN.  SALES 
AGENT.  MONAD.NOC  K  BLDGi. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
American  Engineering  Co.:  Four 
steering  engines,  ferries  Newark  and 
Piedmont;  electric  cajistans  drydock 
Mfmre;  hydraulic  telemotor,  hull 
2077,  Moore;  3  towing  machines.  4 
steerinp  engines.  Shipowners  &  Mer- 
chants' Tugboat  Co. 
Pneumercstor  Co.:  116  pneomer- 
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Liitors  USS  California,  Mare  Island; 

40  for  4  Cfiast  Guard  cutters,  Union 
Construction:  10  f<ir  West  Lewark, 
West  Faralcjii,  W'e.st  Greylotk,  West 
Prospect,  West  Chopaka,  Los  Ange- 
les; 60  for  12  submarines  U  S  N, 
Hethlehcm;   2  for  SS  MiuKlarin. 

Rostand  Mfir-  Co.:  air  port.s  aiui 
lenses  I  I  )'  [ill  I-  1  ('oust  (luard  cut- 
ters and  1  .V:ij;lo-Saxoii  taiiker.s,  IJn- 
inn  Construction  Co. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE.  AGENTS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

National  MtAckle.tii  anchors.  Upson 
Walton  Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore^a; 
Uean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  Jno 
Reid  &  Co.,  for  hulls  165,  166  at 
Moore's;  National  Ktockless  anchors 
Up«on  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwestern; 
Willett  Bnire  whi-^tle  control,  Mr- 
Nab  Co.,  hulls  \>'>.  17,  IK,  IH.  Union 
Construction;  WcNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18, 
19,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  lirnt't  equipment,  John  Reid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
chain,  I-ehanon  Chain  Co.,  hull  2:?, 
Southwestern;  windlass,  gypsy  and 
steering  gear,  Hyde  Windln.ss  ( u , 
hull  20.  I'nion  Cnnsitrtiction  ;  \\  elin 
davits,  American  l^aUa  C<.i.,  hulls 
5311-2-r!,  Bethlehem,  hull  MV.',.  Moore: 
Reliance  furnace  front.-i.  .I<ihn  Ueid 
&  Co,  hulks  2S62-;i-4,  .M.xire:  WUlctt- 
Hruco  whistle  conti-ol,  McXali  Co., 
hulls  5311-2-3.  Hethlehem;  McN'ab 
direction  indicator,  hulls  :il  ■2  :i-4-5, 
Loa  Angeles;  Balsa  wood  for  cold 
storage.  Amtriean  Balaa  Co^  hulls 


5311-2-3.  Bethlehem;  Wclin  davits. 
American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls  28r>2-;i-4 
atul  hull  165.  Moore;  \\  hite  fuel  oil 
burners,  Todd  Dry  Docks,  hull  IGo, 
Rliiore;  Mills  releasiuK'  Koar,  hulls 
24-5-6,  Southwestern  ;  Broady  releas- 
ing gear,  hull  lf>i).  Moore. 

LIDGERWOOI)  MK;.  (O.MPANY, 
NEW  YOHK.  SA.V  FRAN- 
CISCO, LOS  ANGELES 
One  lO.vlO  inch  .-icrew  gear  steer- 
ing engine  for  USS  Holland  building 
St  Pugst  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

MARINE  IRON  WORKS^ 
CHICAGO 
Fits  hundrad  special  ice  machines. 

8KANDIA  PACmC  OIL  BNdNE 
COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Ptirehasiog  Agent:  A.  Bolander. 

Ten  WSa  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
•nn  building  for  U8SB:  6  cyt,  18& 
Snr:  six  deHvered. 

Ten  140  BHP  4-cylinder  Sliandia 
engs  for  self-propelling  barges  on 
Erie  Canal;  all  delivered. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cylinder  Skandia 
engs,  auxiliaries  for  above;  all  de- 
livered. 

One  100  RHP  2-eylinder  Skandia 
euK  for  river  freighter  for  N.  Fay  A 

Son;  delivered. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 
CORP,  NEW  YORIC  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  heinj.:  installed 
in  the  follo\v;Ti>.: :  At  Union  Const 
Cr,:  Const  (;uard  cutters,  hulls  16, 
17,  16,  Itl;  Canadian  I'acitic  lines, 
Wallace  xard.  Vancouver;  Matson 
SS  Enterprise,  Moore  yard;  hull  10(>, 
Vacuum  Oil,  Moore  yard. 


Returns  of  the  West  G>ast 


United  States 

BBTHLEHKM  SHIPBVILMN6 
CORPORATKH^  LTD. 


Purchasing  Agent:  O.W.  Street 
Haamue,  hull  6274.  tanker  USSR; 
dW  LBFi  H  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  spsed;  10,lOa  DWT;  rec 
engs.  SMO  lEP;  S  Scotch  marine 
boilws,  16x11-9;  launch  May2S/2l; 
deliver  July 20  21,  est. 

Alameda  Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272,  tanker  USSB; 
4.35  LBP;  56  beam;  26  h  aded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2700  IHP ;  ^  St  otrh  marine  boil- 
ers, 15x11-9;  keel  Sc|)t8  20;  launch 
Apr15  21;   deliver  .lune'21. 

Hamer,  hull  527o,  tanker  USSR; 
sister  to  Hambro;  keel  Nov  1  20; 
launch  May21/21;  deliTsr  Jnlyao/21. 

estimated. 

Chiloro,  hull  -"i.'^OO,  c'ondjinatiiui  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamshij)  Co; 
571  6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  ll'^  loaded  speed;  20.0d0  1> 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Faik  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SUP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 


oil  burners;  keel  July/21,  eat;  launch 
Oct<^l,  est;  deliver  Jan/22,  est. 

Lebore,  hull  5S10,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
.sister  to  above;  keel  July/21,  est; 
launch  Nov  2!,  f^t;  deliver  Feb  22, 
estimated. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5:{11,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  1.5.000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
lllP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO  21;  launch  July  . 
21.  est:  deliver  Augl5  21,  est. 

H.  RI  Strney.  huU  5312.  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  si.ster  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  JanlO  21;  launch  Julv 
15/21,  est;  deliver  SeptI  21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem.  hull  .=>313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal ;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl  21 ;  launch  July 
31  21,  est;  deliver  Septl  21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPOR  A  I  in  v.  LTD. 
Potrero  Works 
Naval  Work 

Destroyers  USN;  310  LBP;  30-11'- 
beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded 
speed;  loOS  tons;  turbine  engs,  27.- 
>    III  :  -I  Yarrows  boilers  l.a.sl 
tuur  delivered  as  follovra:  Faren- 


holt.  May  10;  C<.rr>',  May  25;  Sum- 
ner, .Muv  2(5;   Melvin,  May  31. 

.'<ul)iiiarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
3-32.  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  13«;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-S6,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  148; 
S-39,  hull  144:  S-40,  hull  146;  lauoch 
Jan5  21;  S-41,  hull  146. 

HANLON  DRY1)0CK  &  SHIP< 
BUILDING  CO,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
HIP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANGFI.ES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYI)0(  K  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Ltewark,  hull  81,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBl';  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10',-,:  loaded  .speca ;  ll.OOd 
DWT;  TE  engs,  ::;5uO  IHP;  3  .Scotch 
single  end.  If.-');  keel  July30  20; 
launch  Fctcj^  21;  deliver  June/21. 

West  Faraloii,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  .M-^ter  t.i  above;  keel  Sept27/ 
20;  launch  Apri;t  21;  deliver  July 
15  21,  est. 

West  Greylock,  hull  'Si,  steel  cargo 
USSR;  .si.ster  to  above;  keel  NovlO/ 
20;  launch  June/21;  deliver  Aug9/ 
21  est. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  si.ster  to  above;  keel  Dec31 
20;    launch  Julyl3  21,  est;  deliver 
SeptU  21.  est. 

We.st  Chopaka,  hull  35,  slecl  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Sept6/21,  est;  deliver 
Nov25/21,  e.st. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY. OAKLAND 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

Bohemian  Club,  hull  2862,  tanker 
USSB;  426  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  three 
Scotch  boilers,  16-2x11;  keel  Oct23/ 
20:  launch  Hayl4/2l;  deliver  June 
25  21,  est. 

Tusiem,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  the  above;  lieel  HovZi/20', 
launch  Junel5/^;  deliver  Aug26/21. 
estimated. 

Lubrico,  hull  2864,  tanker  USSB; 
si.ster  to  above:  keel  Jan  21 ;  launch 
Juncl.1  21;  deliver  Aug30  21,  est. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163.  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-f,  loaded  dnJI ; 
4750  DWT;  Skaniba  Kies.-I  eiu's  ; 
keel  Oct '20;  launch  June  21;  de- 
liver .lul>  i  r)  21,  est. 

Tam;riua.  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.- 
Atlatdu'  S  S  Co;  520  LliP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  \^^,:\V>  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  bisilers,  15  '.i.\12;  keel 
Feb28/21;  launch  Jidy2  21.  est;  de- 
liver Aug6  21.  est. 

S.  S.  Birkenhead,  hull  Hi';,  tanker 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  bt-ani; 
26-3  loaded  <lraft:  lO.JOll  UVVT;  rec 
engs;  '.\  .-^critch  n;;ir:ne  boilers,  1.5-2x 
12;  keel  Mei't  iO;  launch  Julyl2  21, 
est;  deliver  Aug20'21.  est. 

NAVV  VAHir.  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  .ship  for  govern- 
ment, 41>U  LBP;  Til  beam;  about  19 
Irjaded  draft:  17  5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng.  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
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typ«  boil«n:  10,400  tons  ditp;  kflel 
JaaS/SO;  laaaeh  and  dalinr  data 
not  set 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 

20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  enR,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  tX^ 
pre«t8  type  boilers;  10,000  tons  dim; 
keel  A|it  ll  21.  . 

NAVY  YARD.  MARE  ISLAND 

("alifornia.  battleship  USN ;  f,(H)  L 
BP;  97-3'-  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft; 

21  loaded  "speed ;  32,300  dixp;  tm  ho- 
clectric  enjrs.  26,800  SHP;  S  Hu'^  ex- 
press boilers,  50,984  ft;  keel  Oct 
25/16;  launch  Nov20/19;  deliver  July 
or  Aug/21. 

Montann,  hattlpahip  URN;  fifiO  T.B 
P;  105  lieam;  :V.\  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42.200  disp;  turbu-elec- 
tric  enga,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu'.<i  ex 
prens  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  31«  LB 
P;  30-11'-  btam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  ^ipeed;  1215  disii;  geared 
turbine  eng.  26,000  SHP ;  1  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keol  Aug  12  19; 
launch  Septl 5  20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  siater  to 
above;  kMl  AnffU/lO;  latineh  Sept 
15  20. 

Perry,  destroyer  DSN;  atatar  to 
above:  keel  Septl 5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl 5/20. 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON 
CO..  PORTLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  C.  Smith. 

Swiftwind.  tanker  Swiftanre  Oil 
Trans  Co  (Prance  &  Canada  S  S 
Co);  12,000  DWT:  shelter  dMk;  Ish- 
erwood  system;  46S-7  LBP;  60  baam; 
26-8  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  apeed: 
TB  tag,  31K0  IHF:  8  Seoteb  boilers, 
lM>!4xU-«;  launch  MayI9/21;  de- 
liver Jiiiie/21. 

PACIFIC  COAST  S11IPB0ILDIN6 
CO..  BAY  POINT 

Purchasirir  AKent:  J.  A.  Smiley. 

Nashaba,  hull  950,  steel  cargo  US 
SB;  402-6  LBP;  53  beam;  26-6  load- 
ed draft;  9400  DWT  turb  eng.  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  11x15-6;  keel 
Aiig26/19;  launch  Mua*/21;  deliver 
Jmia/21. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SIIIPBUTLDING 
CO,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Purchasing  AKent:  J.  .1  Wilson. 

La  Purislma.  hull  23.  Isherwood 
tanker  I  iiion  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51 
beam;  2:!-U  loaded  draft;  11  Vj  load- 
ed speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  ;i  Scotch  boilers.  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20:  launch  July/21,  est;  de- 
liver Aug/21,  est 

Scopas.  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  •  Indlflche  Tankstoom- 
boot  MaatflChappiJ:  412  LBP;  88 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  enga,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16-6x11-7: 
keel  OetaO/20;  laandi  Ma]r28>%l:  de< 

Silvanua,  hull  28,  lahempood  tank- 
er Nederlandach-Indiaehe  Tankstaom- 
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boot  HaatschappiJ :  same  as  above; 
keel  O«t20/20:  launch  June/21,  est; 
deliver  July/Zl,  est. 

Semizaniis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er NedN-Umdich-Indische  Tankatooni- 
boat  Haataehappi j ;  same  aa  above; 
keel  Kov6/20;  Uunch  Ju|jp/2L  eat; 
ddiver  Auc/21.  est. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTROC* 
TION  CORP,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turl<ities  and  reduction  gear, 
105.000  IHP;  designated  speed  84; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  OeeO/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  acout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  HajrlS/ 
20;  launch  May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Tampa,  hull  16.  cutter  L'SCG;  240 
LOA;  W  beam;  \  \  loaded  draft;  UJ 
loadwl  speed;  1000  DWT;  tiirhn-elec- 
trif  eiit's.  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Sept27  20;  launch  Aprlfi/21. 

Haida.  hull  IT,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  a.-f  the  above;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  .•\prl0  21. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG: 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/'81: 
launch  SeptlO/21,  est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21 ;  launch 
Sept  10/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
l.'iO  LOA;  no  l)eani  ;  1 .',  •  fi  loaded 
draft:  12'.  loaded  H|)€ed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  eiig.s,  KUK)  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  J  unci  21. 

Achatina,  hull  21.  <>il  tanker  Am.'- 
lo-Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LUP; 
53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs. 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boiler^. 
15-6x11-7;  keel  DeelS  20,  launch 
May21/2l. 

AmpuUaria,  hull  22,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to 
Achatina;  keel  Feb  6/ 21;  launch 

AmalfhuB,  hall  28,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Onrh  Ltd;  sister  to 
Achatina;  keel  Mar  12/ 21;  launch 
Jnlyl6/21.  est. 

All  entters  on  tranavene  system; 
others  on  Isherwood  syatenn. 

CHOLBBRG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-magt- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  260  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vesad;  abaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
bat  no  machinery  installed ;  keel  May 
15/20:  launch  Angl/21,  est 
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No  name,  hull  d,  l-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Juae4/20;  launch  Oct 

1/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb  21. 

J«  COUCHLAN  &  SONS.  LTD, 
VANCOUVER,  R  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter, hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  povprnmenl;  100 
LBP;  52  beam;  25  .".  Icjaded  draft; 
i\%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  T£ 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilere.  15-6 
xll.6;  keel  Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan6/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
PRINCE  RUPERT 
Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck:  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  Hpeed;  keel  Sept  27/ 10;  launch 

MaylT'Sl. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian Koveniment;  g.^OO  DWT;  2- 
deck ;  bridge,  poop  and  foreca.Mtle; 
11  .speed;  keel  Oct20-'19;  launch  Aug 
l.*>  21,  e.st. 

These  vesset-s  are  bein^  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 

dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  termii 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  R  C. 
Canadian  Skirmisher,  cutko  Can- 
adian governTTwrtt :  8400  DWT;  413 
long;  .'j2  l.ieam;  ;U  deep;  11"  j  loaded 
speed;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Marl?/ 
21 ;  deliver  Mayl6'  21. 

Coastwise  steamship  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  18' 2  deep; 
Ifi  knots;  .--'inKrle-screw ;  600  tonscar^ 
Ko  space;  accommodations  fOT  200 
passengers;  keel  Oct^20. 

This  company  also  will  complete 
the  Canadian  government  steamships 
Tariadian  Reaper  und  Canadian 
Thrasher,  each  of  about  8400  tons 
deadweight,  work  on  which  was  sus- 
pended when  the  Prince  Rupert  Dry- 
dock  &  Engineering  Company  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Drydsckiaf  ami  Rcpain 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBl'n.DlNG 
COHPOHATION,  LTD. 
Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs;  Shabonee 
(also  retubiuK  main  condenser: , 
Steel  Age,  Golden  State,  Newport, 
La  Brea  (also  repairs  to  fuel  tank 
bulkhead,  installation  grease  ex- 
tractor), Banter,  Buford,  Santa  Inez, 
San  Jose,  Barge  No.  4,  Eastern  Im- 
porter. New  crank.shaft:  Barge 
Olinda.  Miscellaneous  repairs,  dry- 
docking,  painting:  Coalinga  (also 
making  and  installing  2  capstans), 
Arctic,  Bangor.  Bandon,  Atlas,  Co- 
lusa. Rosamond.    Repairs  to  stern 
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Snaps  Along  the  Waterfront 


L«ft  to  Hgfat.  top  row:  PaciBc  Mail  paisencer  liner  Goldtn  Statt :  interior  reception  hall  Golden  State:  acenc  on  S»n  Franctftco'a  Embarcft* 
dcro.  Second  row:  PaciBc  Hail  liner  Venezuela ;  PaciBc  Mail  paaacncrr  and  carcu  liner  Wclverinc  Stale .  Admiral  Line's  coast inx  paiaenccr 
•teamer  Presjdent.  Third  row:  Japaneic  frciKhtcr  Durban  Maru:  General  Steamship  Ireichtcr  Meriden;  Ivthmtan  Line  freinhtcr  Steel  Aft. 
Fourth  row:  Mjratcry  »p«td  boat  Lillian;  American-Hawaiian  frciKhier  lowan:  Pacific  Mail  fretiht  •nd  passencT  liner  Creole  State.  Fifth 
row:  Swediah  motor»hip  Borttland;  U.  S.  Shipping  Ho«ril  tanker  Stockton;  Dutch  frelcht  tteAnn^r  Bali.  Siath  row;  Swedish  motorshlp  Bueno* 
Air«a;    OficoiAl  immigrants  watchfully  waiting;    Tojro  Kisen  Kaisha  steamer  Mayo  Maru.  rti«»i<>Kraphi  by  J.  P.  Cri>tty. 
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wheel :  Potrero.  New  feed  pump 
bodies:  West  Hixtoii,  Las  Vegas, 
\Ve«t  Holbrook.  New  tailshaft:  F. 
S.  Loop.  Engine,  boiler,  hull  re- 
pain:  Marama.  Overhauling  sea 
vmlves,  drydocking,  painting:  Nash- 
aba.  Engine  and  hull  repairs,  diy- 
dockinff,  painting:  Borgland,  La 
Habra  (abo  boiler  repairH).  Caulk- 
inir  d«ckit:  Wolverine  State.  New 
propeller  blades:  0.  6.  Scelleld. 
Alaneda  WoiIb 
Miscellaneous  repairs :  Kather- 
iue,  Davenport,  Liverton,  Angel  Inl- 
and, Solano,  Pacific,  Daisy  Fraenan, 
Phyllis.  Dfydoekint,  mlsedlaBooBB 
repairs,  new  propeller:  Idaho.  Mis- 
cellsneoiis  repairs,  diydocklnv,  paini- 
inir:  P-  S.  Loop^  Stamvood.  Quinault 
(new  propeller),  JohsiiTia  Smith. 
Daisy.    New  propeller  o-i^yon. 

MOORE  SHIPIiUILl)U^G 
CO.MPANY 
Oalilaad 

Dfydockiag,  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Eastern  Im- 
porter (hull).  Grays  Harbor,  West 
Henshaw,  West  Keene  (engine), 
Fcrnwood  (engine  and  hull),  W.  P. 
Barge  No.  2,  Amy  Turner  (hull),  A. 
H.  Payson,  Tamalpais,  Saginaw  (no 
repairs),  George  U.  Hind,  Philip- 
pine, Northland  (no  cleaning,  paint- 
inp>,  Mpantirut.  Misrcllaneous  en- 
^iuc  and  liull  rfpnirs:  Tuchee, 
Golden  iiatt.  KiiKine  repairs:  So- 
noma, Steel  Akc,  Bali,  lloyal  Arrow. 
Pomona,  Willfaro,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd. 
West  Notu.K,  Eastern  Mariner,  Santa 
Alicia,  Bakernfield,  R,  .!  Hmina, 
Steel  Mariner.  Hull  repair-'^:  Kii.-^- 
ley  City,  Julia  Luckenbach,  San 
Fr;>n.isLO  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
West  Kedron. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 
Drydockinsv  eleanioib  painting  bot- 
tom, miscellaneous  alterations  and 
repairs:  Destroyers  Ungear,  Mor> 
ris,  Mesd«[,  Bailejr.  Thomtoa;  Tug 
Sotoyomo,  fuel  ship  Neptune.  \)ry- 
docking,  cleaning  bottom:  Cargo 
lighters  Nos.  46»  SB.  89.  Miscella- 
neous repairs  and  alterations:  De- 
stroyers Gillls.  Welles.  Delphy. 
Swasey.  Uiscellaneous  repairs:  Fuel 
ship  Orion;  radio  repair  ship  Sat- 
urn, Gunboat  Vicksburg,  West 
Capon,  CoH.st  Guard  BothweU.  Re* 
pairs  necessary  for  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Paw- 
tudiet,  Tatnttck,  Iroquois,  Mahopae. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY 
East  San  Pedro 
Repairs  electric  machinery:  An- 
nie Hanify.    Repair.n  boiler.n  and  en 
frine:     Fairhaveu,   Eastern  Guide. 
Riih'tirs  main  feed  pomps:  Julia 
Luckenbach. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INa 
Seattle 

E.xtensive  hull  repairs:  We.st 
Hartland.  General  overhaul :  Burn- 
side.  New  stem,  cleaning,  painting, 
caulking:  Gleaner.  New  stern 
frame,  planking,  caulking:  H.  B. 
Lovejoy.    Survey,  hull  and  miscel- 
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laneous  engine  repairs:  Santa  Alicia. 
Cleaning,  painting:  Jitney;  Levi  W. 
Ostrander  (also  new  shoe  and  hull 
repairs);  Barges  41,  10,  14;  Sam- 
son; Potlatch;  Milwaukee.  Change 
propellers:  Catherine  D.  Voyage 
repairs,  drawing  tailshaft:  Uost 
Ivis.  White  fuel  oil  burning  ap- 
paratus, spare  parts:  Apus,  Texan. 
Sylvan  Arrow.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Forest  King,  Westerly. 
Boiler  repairs:  Washington.  Mis- 
cellaneous engine  repairs:  Admiral 
Watson.    Miscellaneous  machinery 

repairs:    Colin  H.  Livingston. 

THE  WINSLOW   MARINE  RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

INC..  SEATLE 
Docking,  painting,  miscellaneou.s 
repairs:  Hcnr\  Villard  (also  new 
Iiia.-ti.  DiK  kiiiK'.  clfiuiiiiK.  paif.litig. 
general  rtpaira:  Aurora  lal.so  over- 
hauling iron  work,  renewing'  .<h(Hf); 
Spokane  (also  installing  new  rrmst) ; 
Watson  A,  \\c?st;  \ancouver;  Jim 
Butler  (al-o  eiiKine  rcpair.s);  Mon- 
itor. Caulkiii)/  deck  and  t')])sidf> 
renewing  plaiikinjr,  work  oil  eiiK'Hie 
thrusts  ami  .sliaftiiij;.  tni.-;(*dlaiie<iUs 
engine  and  geucral  tfi>air.s;  Santa 
Flavia. 

YARROWS  Li.MITED 
Victoria.  B.  C. 

Cleaninp.  paintinjr,  repair!?:  Scow 
No.  17,  Rul>\  .  .Mad^i',  Kl  Lol,,.,  Prin- 
ct^s.';  Victoria  Cteaning,  painting: 
r»erruk  !^Ln'.v  Truant.  Repairs: 
lJo,>itle,~s.  .Survey:  H.  M.  C,  S.  Pat- 
riot, Altera!  lon.-i  to  .'steering'-  ^.'oar. 
fn>:iiie  room  rcjiair!*:  Prince  GeorgK. 
Kcroiiditininnj.'  u ork :  Prince  Rupert 
1  coriipU  ti-d  and  returned  to  owners). 

Sperry  in  the  Orient 

T.  A.  Morgan,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, and  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  Jr.,  sail- 
ed in  June  for  Japan  and  China. 
One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
voyage  is  to  sign  a  contract  for  the 
installation  of  Sperry  gyroscopic  sta- 
bili/.iT.s  on  two  ferryboats  nl  the  Im- 
periiil  .Japanese  railway.*!  i<l;.i]iu  l^e- 
iween  Shimono-^eki  and  I'usati  across 
the  strait.-!.  The  vessels  will  be  of 
about  4000  tons  displacement. 

While  in  San  Francisco,  prior  to 
sailing  for  Japan,  Messr.t.  Morgan 
and  Speny  conferred  with  George 
Bw  Bntkr,  Spenry  ngents,  regarding 
the  inangsration  «f  service  stations 
snd  service  facilities  for  Pscific  ves- 
sels equipi'ed  witli  the  ^.'^'ro-ii'i 'Pic 
compass.  When  the  navies  of  the 
world  began  to  make  the  Sperry 
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compass  standard  e<iuipnient,  the 
company  establi.'shed  a  \v<jrld w  ide 
service  ortruni/ation.  whiL'll  is  now 
being  extendeci  u>  cover  tiie  mer- 
chant marine.  Important  installa- 
tions have  been  made  on  vessels  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  and  recently  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  after  testing  the 
device  on  tlie  Atlantic,  has  decided 
to  install  it  oa  other  vessels.  These 
companies  state  that  the  Sperry  gyro 
compass  reiiflpf  a  great  ser\  ice  he- 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  IS  a  true 
cotiiiias.s  wittiilUt  variation  and  de- 
viatioii  and  al>'j  hiis  no  lag;  in  other 
vvi>r<i,s,  It  has  none  of  the  fauItS  Of 
the  magnetic  compass. 

The  Sperry  Company  is  doing  con- 
siderable work  now  on  the  high  in- 
tensity aesrehlight,  which  is  being 
made  in  sins  Mid  weighta  that  will 
accommodate  any  ship  from  the 
smallest  yacht  to  the  largest  bat- 
tleship. The  hi^n  mteiiiiity  light  is 
one  o:  .Mr.  .Sperr.s'.s  jniportant  iii- 
ventiuiis.  At  the  [iresent  lime  the 
Sperr.N'  Company,  under  the  j^uiiiaiice 
of  Elmer  tsperry,  is  making  several 
important  developments,  one  of 
which  is  the  compound  Diesel  en- 
gine. Two  of  them  have  been  made 
and  are  now  running  in  ttie  factory, 
and  one  has  been  running  for  about 
two  years.  This  engine  is  a  radical 
step  in  Dienel  development,  inas- 
nuich  as  it.s  weight  per  hor.sepower 
i.H  ai>out  one-seventh  of  the  ordinary 
Uiesel  and  its  fuel  consumption  Is 
considerably  lower. 

"I  have  been  with  Mr.  Sperry  for 
about  ten  years,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 
"I  first  came  in  contact  with  him 
when  he  had  his  first  gyro  compass 
InsUUed  In  the  United  States  Navy. 
I  was  so  fascinated  by  this  nuur^ 
velous  Invention  that  I  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  make  ^aas  to 
associate  myself  with  him.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  It.i'  Sperr>  C.  ro- 
scope  Company  grow  Jrom  an  or- 
ganiziitioii  oi  aiiout  a  iiall  -d.i  /en 
men  tn  its  pre.sent  size  and  have 
aNo  seen  the  Sperry  apparatus  dis- 
tributed throughoul  the  world.  El- 
mer Sperrj'.  Jr.,  who  is  accompany- 
ing me  on  this  trip,  is  a  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineer  and  has  been 
worlcing  directly  under  his  father 
for  the  past  five  years,  acting  more 
or  less  as  Mr.  Sperrj-'a  representa- 
tive In  his  mo«t  important  engineer- 
ing developments." 


Personals 


H.  W.  Poett.  of  Williams,  Dimond 
&  Company,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  maritime  and  har- 
bor committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chaml»»*r  of  Commerce.  Other  mem- 
bers are;  (leor^'e  ('.  Koardman, 
Philip  S.  Teller,  Leonard  C.  Ham- 


mond, E.  A.  Christensoii,  A.  W.  Fol- 
lanabee.  Jr.,  Captain  J.  H.  Bennett. 
C.  E.  Hume.  J.  C.  Rohlfs.  Captaiii 
A.  F.  Anderson.  Charles  R.  McCor^ 
mick.  Arthur  L.  Black,  Thomas  A. 
(iraham. 

Ross  L.  Fr>-er,  Albee  building> 
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Washington,  U.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed District  of  Columbia  agent 
of  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler 
Company. 

S.  L.  Kreider  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  World  Traders  of 
Los  Angeles. 

C.  R.  Sheridan  has  been  appoint- 
ed Portland  agent  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  Pacific,  succeeding  O.  W. 
Chilton. 

D.  C.  King,  orange  sales  agent  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, sailed  for  Europe  in  June 
to  study  foreign  markets  and  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  selling 
larger  quantities  of  citrus  fruits 
abroad.  He  will  visit  London,  Liv- 
erpool, Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Glas- 
gow, Paris  and  other  cities.  The 
new  refrigerator  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Hol- 
land-America, which  will  be  in  ser- 
vice before  the  next  season,  will 
offer  much  better  facilities  for  the 
all-water  transportation  of  citrus 
fruits. 

Captain  Robert  Dollar  was  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  June  6. 
The  other  officers  also  were  re- 
elected as  follows:  A.  F.  Haines, 
first  vice-president;  Daulton  Mann, 
second  vice-president;  J.  P.  Will- 
iams, secretary  -  treasurer ;  Captain 
C.  W.  Saunders,  J.  C.  Rohlfs  and  H. 
R.  Struthers,  directors. 

Captain  John  T.  Kinley  ha»  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  British 
steamship  Nile  of  the  China  Mail. 
Captain  E.  L.  Tindall  has  been  made 
first  officer. 

William  Fugarty,  who  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Peterson  Launch 
&  Tugboat  Company,  San  Francisco, 
for  three  years,  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  San  Pedro  Launch  & 
Tugboat  Company,  which  was  re- 
cently organized  by  the  Peterson 
interests. 

Captain  H.  G.  Morae  has  been  ap- 
pointed wharf  superintendent  of  the 
San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Portland. 

Captain  Randall  Ritgers  has  been 
aptMiinted  commander  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company's  liner 
Harvard,  which  has  been  recondi- 
tioned for  the  Los  Angeles  -  San 
Francisco  passenger  service. 

David  W.  Niven  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  marine  sales  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  In  his 
new  position,  Mr.  Niven  will  direct 
sales  to  the  Federal  government  for 
naval  and  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Niven  has  been  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  twenty  -  one 
years  and  in  the  marine  department 
since  1910.  He  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land   and    before    coming    to  the 


— C*t*i>)rri((hl  t'ndenrood  Jk  L'ndcrwood. 


Divid  SarnofF,  the  SO-ycir-old  ccnert]  Blaimgcf 

of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  vrhcw  ap- 
pointment was  announced  recently. 

United  States  was  identified  with 
Siemens  Brothers  in  London. 

Richard  R.  Florian,  of  Moore,  Flo- 
rian  &  Company,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  -  organized 
World  Traders  of  San  Diego.  Other 
officers  are:  F.  J.  Lea,  vice-presi- 
dent; Rufus  Choate,  vice-president 
of  the  Union  National  Bank,  treas- 
urer; W.  L.  Heathcote,  agent  for  S. 
L.  Kreider,  who  represents  the  T.  K. 
K.  and  Williams  Lines,  secretary. 

R.  C.  Morton,  general  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  in  the  Philippines,  will 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  his  va- 
cation soon. 

C.  V.  Convene,  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  trade  bureau  of  the  Pacific 
.Mail,  represented  the  company  at  the 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Charles  F.  Stern,  (^iilifornia  state 
superintendent  of  banks,  who  re- 
signed effective  June  20,  has  been 
elected  vice  -  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

MisB  Mary  Waterhouse,  daughter 
of  Frank  Waterhouse,  was  married 
to  James  Charles  Kerr  of  Seattle 
in  June. 

J.  J.  Tynan,  manager  of  the  Union 
Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, and  his  family  were  pas- 
sengers on  the  5;?5  Silver  State  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Marshall  Dill,  of  Dill-Crosett.  Inc.. 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  San 


Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Other  members  are:  Charles  Bran- 
sten,  V.  H.  Pinckney,  C.  B.  La.streto, 
Daulton  Mann,  George  C.  Boardman, 
Jesse  McCargar,  F.  F.  G.  Harper, 
T.  S.  Edwards,  W.  R.  Edmondson, 
James  McDonough,  M.  S.  Roesti, 
J.  H.  Vinter,  Frank  E.  Booth,  A.  C. 
Oppenheimer,  C.  E.  Hume,  A.  A. 
Asher,  W.  J.  Mitchell,  Harry  Glen- 
sor,  (.'harles  Saiz. 

Captain  Clyde  I'arker,  former  mas- 
ter of  the  steamships  Rose  City  and 
Harvard,  has  been  appointed  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot,  succeeding  the 
late  Captain  George  Korts. 

Parker  F.  Wood  has  resigned  as 
sales  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany to  operate  boats  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers. 

A.  C.  Dicricx,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  and  president  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Consolidated  Oil  Company,  rep- 
resented the  latter  company  at  an 
oil-lands  hearing  before  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fall  in  Washington 
in  June. 

A.  M.  McDougall  of  the  Mc- 
Dougall-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz  of 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  are 
members  of  a  committee  in  charge 
of  a  convention  of  the  Great-Lakes- 
Hudson  and  Atlantic  Waterways  As- 
sociation to  be  held  at  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  June  29  and  30,  when 
the  first  united  effort  to  develop  the 
Barge  Canal  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  launched. 
Among  the  exhibits  will  be  a  com- 
bination lake  and  canal  barge  of 
17.50  tons  and  other  boats. 

John  D.  Hashhagen,  former  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  American  Glue 
Company  for  several  years,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
North  Atlantic  &  Western,  succeed- 
ing the  late  J.  Karcher. 

H.  S.  Eaton  has  succeeded  Lau- 
rence O'Connell  as  assistant  to 
M.  F.  Cropley,  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  manager  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins. 

Ramon  C.  Cevallos  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Mexico  with  head- 
quarters at  Mazatlan. 

John  C.  Ogden,  formerly  general 
manager  of  Thorndyke-Trenholmc 
Company  of  California,  has  pur- 
chased the  out.standing  stock  of  the 
corporation  and  will  continue  the 
business  of  chartering  and  acting 
as  steamship  agent  under  the  name 
of  the  John  C.  Ogden  Company.  Of- 
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flces  will  continue  to  be  at  214  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 

G.  C.  Thayer,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Harriman  yard  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  asistant  to  the 
vice-president  to  handle  npecial  as- 
.signments,  together  with  co-ordinat- 
ing the  sales  activities  of  the  same 
company's  Chester  yard.  L.  D.  Kel- 
ler, who  for  years  was  connected 
with  the  company'.s  Philadelphia  of- 
fice as  office  manager,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  assistant  to  the 
vice-president,  his  duties  being  that 
■of  an  administrative  assistant. 

W.  L.  Bunker  will  be  general  man- 
ager of  the  West  New  York  plant  of 
the  Lord  Drydock  Corporation, 
which  was  opened  recently.  Other 
officials  stationed  at  the  yard  will 
be:  John  T.  Watson,  treasurer; 
T.  F.  Sullivan,  general  superin- 
tendent; J.  E.  Dorward,  shop  super- 
intendent; Victor  WatHon,  hull  su- 
perintendent; D.  L.  Richardson,  pur* 
chasing  agent 

£.  C.  Genereaux,  marine  surveyor 
of  San  Francisco,  has  removed  from 
280  Batter>'  street  to  310  California. 

Deaths 

C.  H.  Clapp,  former  secretary  of 
the  Int«r-Island  Steam  Navigation 
-Company  of  Honolulu,  in  Fallmouth, 
Massachusetts,  May  19. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
commandant  of  the  Fifth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  May  26. 

Captain  N.  Rosich,  master  of  the 
.schooner  H.  D.  Bendixsen,  in  Oak- 
land, California,  May  31. 

Maurice  Connell,  a  survivor  of  the 
Greeley  Arctic  expedition,  in  San 
Jose,  California,  June  3. 

F.  B.  Oliver,  ship  broker  of  San 
Francisco,  in  Oakland  June  10. 

Captain  A.  RaHmuasen,  master  of 
the  U.  S.  A  .T.  Dix,  at  sea  between 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  May  26. 

Los  Angeles  Bond  Issue 

The  people  of  Lo.s  Angeles  have 
approved  a  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  ex- 
pended on  various  work  in  and  about 
Los  Angeles  harbor.  An  important 
item  in  the  purchases  will  be  cargo- 
handling  equipment  for  the  port.  No 
list  of  what  will  be  required  has 
been  made  up,  however,  and  nothing 
can  be  bought  until  the  bonds  have 
been  sold. 

Steamer  Stacks 

The  Cunard  Line,  in  describing  the 
new  liner  Scythia,  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service 
this  summer,  comments  upon  the 
vessel's  one  funnel  and  reviews  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stacks  of 
'Cunard  liners  as  follows: 

Heretofore  distinction  in  steamers 


has  been  indicated  by  the  number  of 
funnels  carried.  When  the  paddle- 
wheeler  Scotia  entered  the  service  in 
1862  her  two  funnels  won  instant 
popularity  for  her.  When  the  dou- 
ble-stacked Aurania  carried  the  Cu- 
nard flag  across  the  Atlantic  in  1882 
she  dwarfed  the  value  of  the  single- 
funneled  Russia,  which  was,  from 
1867  until  the  Aurania's  coming,  one 
of  the  company's  favorite  shipn. 

Other  steamers  that  won  wide 
fame  among  travelers  with  their 
huge  twin  funnels  were  the  Umbria, 
Etruria,  Campania  and  Lucania,  cov- 
ering the  years  from  1884  well  into 
the  new  century.  The  general  pub- 
lic took  a  lively  interest  in  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of  these  truly 
beautiful  ships.  They  were  consid- 
ered triumphs  of  the  science  of  ship 
building  and  were  built  on  graceful 
lines.  Consequently  people  flocked 
to  the  Battery  or  to  points  of  van- 
tage in  Bay  Ridge  or  Staten  Island 
to  see  them  pass. 

In  1905  the  Caronia  and  Carmania, 
each  of  20,000  tons,  sailed  into  the 
forefront  of  popularity  with  their 
huge  size  and  great  double  funnels, 
the  mark  still  indicative  of  suprem- 
acy, although  a  few  three-stackers, 
such  as  the  City  of  Rome,  City  of 


Paris  and  City  of  New  York,  slipped 
in  and  won  a  throng  of  admirers  for 
their  trio  of  smoke  exits  and  their 
yacht  -  like  appearance.  The  New 
York  is  still  in  service,  but  one  fun- 
nel has  been  removed. 

Ships  with  four  funnels  appeared 
in  1907.  These  were  the  renowned 
Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  31,000-ton 
steamers,  and  for  the  time  world 
wonders.  Later  years  brought  many 
more  four-stackers  and  some  massive 
three  -  stackers,  and  thus  we  estab- 
lished the  popularity  of  the  ship  with 
many  funnels. 

Not  only  did  the  better  class  of 
passengers  take  to  the  steamer  with 
the  most  stacks,  but  the  emigrant 
wanted  to  cross  in  such  a  ship,  too. 
When  he  bought  his  ticket  he  saw 
pictures  of  the  great  ocean  liners 
on  the  walls  in  the  steamship  ticket 
offices  and  nothing  but  four-stackers 
would  do  for  him.  Usually  coming 
from  inland  parts,  he  saw  securitj' 
in  bigness  and  extra  funnels,  and  so 
dummy  stacks  were  added  to  some 
ships.  Incidentally  the  Cunard  Line 
never  built  any  ships  on  this  design. 
And  he  had  to  have  big  ships,  al- 
though all  practice  points  to  the 
complete  comfort  enjoyed  on  ships 
of  from  12.000  to  20,000  tons. 


C.  V.  Lane,  who  has  joined  Ford  &  Geirrine.  Merchanli  E]ichanjc«.  San  Franciico.  fr.  Lan* 
wM  chief  cneineerinii  draftsman  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  Company  lur  svvcral  y«ars  and  sra> 
with  the  Bethlehem  ShtpbuUdinx  Corporation.  Union  Works,  San  rrancisco,  aa  uaistant  chief 
enKinccr.  He  wiU  assist  in  the  nandlinK  of  eni;ineerin£  problems  aa  well  as  the  eencraf  s«)ee  of 
Fold  *  Oelrtine. 
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A  Floating  Machine  Shop 


WITH  the  slowing  down  of 
construction  in  shipyards 
many  of  the  established 
firms  are  turning  their  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  repair 
and  reconditioning  work,  and  in  this 
connection  are  extending  and  alter- 
ing their  plants  in  such  n  way  as 
to  enable  them  to  more  efficiently 
handle  repair  jobs. 

In  several  former  issue3  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  we  have  briefiy 
noted  the  building  and  equipping;  of 
floating  repair  shops  by  various 
yards,  and  we  are  glad  in  this 
article  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  a  very  compact  and  efficient 
barge  machine  shop  recently  built 
and  equipped  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Company. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this 
barge  are:  length  over  all,  68  feet; 
beam,  26  feet;  depth  molded,  7  feet. 
The  hull  and  superstructure  are  of 
wood  construction.  The  barge  is  not 
intended  to  be  self-propelled  but  to 
be  moved  about  by  a  small  tug,  and 
the  superstructure  house,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  photographs,  covert  the 
entire  hull. 

It  is  in  the  equipping  and  power- 


Inlcrior  view  in  the  Boitinit  machine  shop  oS 
the  Federal  ShipbutJdtng  Company 


ing  of  this  shop  that  the  greatest 
interest  lies.  The  power  plani  con- 
sists of  two  semi-Diesel  engines  sup- 
plied by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company.  One  of  these  engines  is 
directly  connected,  the  Diesel  piston 
and  compressor  piston  being  mount- 


ed on  the  same  rod  to  an  air  com- 
pres.sor  cylinder  having  a  capacity 
of  300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
This  compressor  supplies  power  for 
operating  air  tools  for  working- 
torches,  etc.  The  other  semi-Diesel 
engine,  also  of  the  horizontal  type, 
is  directly  connected  to  an  80  kilo- 
watt direct  current  generator  which 
supplies  electric  power  for  working 
all  of  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop 
and  also  for  operating  four  3  kilo- 
watt motor  generator  electric  weld- 
ing sets  and  for  lighting  the  barge 
and  shop.  A  small  air  compressor 
is  supplied  as  a  standby  for  fur- 
nishing power  for  starting  up  the 
Diesel  engines  when  cold. 

The  machine  shop  is  fitted  with  a 
14-inch  by  8-foot  engine  lathe  sup- 
plied by  the  Monarch  Machine  Tool 
Company  of  Sidney,  Ohio;  with  a  21- 
inch  drill  press  from  the  Cincinnati 
Bickford  Tool  Company ;  with  one  16- 
in.  Cincinnati  shaper  from  the  Smith 
and  Mills  Company,  Cincinnati;  one 
6-inch  pipe  threader  and  cutter  from 
the  Merrell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio ;  one  2-inch 
Landis  trait  cutter;  one  6-inch  cut- 
off saw  from  the  Peerless  Machine 


Tbt  power  plant  of  the  floating  machine  ihop  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  ihowin^  ihe  Cn.caRu  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  "Little 
Ciant"  aemi-Dte»el  tnginfa.  one  direct  connected  to  air  comprevtor  and  the  other  to  electric  generator.  At  the  right  are  the  motor  generating 
Mta  lor  aupplying  welding  current. 
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Rsterlof  view  of  the  Federal  Sfaipbuitdizix  Company'i  floating  machine  sbop  at  work  on  the 

•teainihip  Steel  Exporter 


Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin;  one 
30-inch  by  4-inch  wet  grinder;  one 
12-inch  double  emery  Krinder  from 
the  U.  S.  Electric  Tool  Company  of 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio;  one  forge  from  the 
Champion  Blower  and  Forge  Com- 
pany of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

The  hold  of  the  barge  is  used  for 
steel  storage  tanks  as  follow.s:  three 
fuel  oil  tanks  of  1000-gallon  capac- 
ity; one  fresh  water  tank  of  lOOO- 
gallon  capacity;  one  lubricating  oil 
tank  for  air  compressor  of  60-gal- 
lon  capacity;  two  lubricating  oil 
tanks  for  engine  of  60-gallon  capac- 
ity; one  lubricating  oil  tank  for  ma- 
chines, 60-gallon  capacity;  and  one 
cutting  oil  tank,  60-gallon  capacity. 
Suitable  pumps  are  supplied  for 
fuel  oil  service  from  the  storage 
tanks  to  gravity  tanks  located  over 
the  engines  and  for  fresh  water 
service.  There  is  also  a  bilge,  fire 
and  general  ser^'ice  pump  which  has 
suction  either  from  the  bilges  or 
from  the  sea  and  discharges  either 


overboard  or  to  fire  and  sanitar>' 
systems.  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders 
will  note  with  interest  in  the  photo- 


graphs the  large  wall  radiators.  A 
complete  hot  water  heating  plant  is 
installed  on  this  barge  supplied  by 
an  American  Radiator  Company 
boiler. 

The  machine  tools  and  pumps  are 
all  electrically  driven  with  individ- 
ual motors.  The  wire  is  all  in  con- 
duit and  under  complete  control 
from  the  main  switchboard. 

With  this  barge  towed  into  posi- 
tion alongside  a  ship,  power  and 
machining  operations  are  available 
for  all  such  ordinary  repairs  as 
I'ould  be  effected  without  dr>'docking 
the  ves.Hel,  and  its  use  has  proven 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  and 
economy  to  the  repair  department 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  has  assisted  that  firm  to 
offer  its  clients  very  much  better 
dispatch  in  the  handling  of  repair 
work. 


* 
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Corner  in  the  machine  thop.     Note  radUtur  pipei  an>1  rHccUve  liKhim^  iiooi  wimiowt 


A  New  Bolting-Up  Machine 


FOR  a  considerable  period  the 
Pneumatic  Plate  Tightener, 
Inc.,  of  Seattle,  has  been  per- 
fecting the  Hallett  Invincible 
bolting-up  machine,  and  at  length 
has  attained  a  machine  that  is  pro- 
ducing remarkable  results. 

The  new  type  of  machine  has  sev- 
eral new  features;  one  being  that 
it  is  controlled  entirely  through  an 
automatic  valve  placed  in  the  han- 
dle; another  being  an  air  pressure 
chuck  for  gripping  the  bolt*.  This 
chuck  deserves  special  mention,  as 
it  is  operated  by  the  same  control 
as  controls  the  air  intake  into  the 
cylinders  of  the  machine.  The  head 
of  the  bolt  entering  this  chuck  is 
immediately  gripped,  on  the  slight- 
est turn  of  the  air-controlled  handle, 
by  the  jaws  with  a  400-pound  pres- 


sure, and  upon  the  air  being  released 
from  the  machine,  the  handle  al.so 
releases  the  air  from  the  chuck,  so 
that  the  machine  is  ready  to  leave 
the  bolt  automatically  without  any 
further  control  or  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  This  new  feature 
is  not  only  a  material  aid  in  the 
speeding  up  of  the  operation,  but 
also  enables  the  operator  more  effi- 
ciently to  control  and  operate  the 
machine. 

Pull  of  Eleven  Tons 
This  pneumatic  plate  tightener  a.s 
now  placed  on  the  market  has  a  two- 
cylinder  air-pressure  device  with  a 
draw-bar  operating  by  combined  tog- 
gles through  pressure  e.xerted  by  the 
cylinders.  The  pull  on  the  draw-bar 
against  the  bolt  is  duplicated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stand  against  the 


plate  so  that  when  the  air  is  sup- 
plied to  the  machine  and  it  starts 
to  pull  on  the  bolt,  it  not  only 
pulls  the  bolt  but  presses  on  the 
plate  and  relieves  the  operator  from 
the  entire  weight  of  the  machine. 

At  university  tests  against  the 
standard  draw-bar  pull,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  small  machine,  weigh- 
ing 34  pounds  with  90  pounds  of  air 
pressure,  will  exert  a  pull  of  11  tons 
on  the  bolts,  thus  making  it  the 
strongest  pulling  machine  for  it'< 
weight  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

This  machine  is  practically  fool- 
proof and  any  ordinary  workman  or 
bolter-up  can  readily  learn  to  oper- 
ate it,  and  it  cannot  break  in  any 
way  so  as  to  injure  the  operator, 
making  it  efficient  from  a  safety 
standpoint. 
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By  GARDNER  CORNETT. 
President,  Pneumercator  Company,  Inc. 


New  York 


Figure  I — A  typka] 
Pneumercator  ^  r  o  u  p 
with  its  annunciator  a« 
mounted  on  U.  S.  B. 
S.  California. 


THE  following 
is  a  brief  de- 
scription of 
an  important 
intttallation  of 
Pneumercator  tank 
gauges  on  the 
United  States  bat- 
tleship California, 
now  under  con- 
struction at  the 
United  States  Na- 
vy Yard.  Mare  Is- 
1  a  n  d,  California. 
This  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  installation 
on  the  battleship 
TenncH.see,  built  at 
the  New  York  Na- 
vy Yard. 

Practically  a  1 1 
the  large  oil-burn 
ing  ve.ssels  in  the 
Navy  have  been 
equipped  with  the 
Pneumercator  sys- 
tem for  measuring 
fuel  oil. 

On  board  the  United  States  bat- 
tleship California,  all  of  the  fuel  oil 
storage  tanks,  service  tanks,  drain- 
age water  tanks  and  steering  engine 
lubricating  oil  tank,  a  total  of  116 
tanks,  are  equipped  with  E.  T.  I. 
type  Pneumercator  tank  gauges. 
These  instruments  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ure II. 

Each  instrument  is  equipped  with 
both  tonnage  and  foot  and  inch 
scales  and  gives  an  accurate  indica- 
tion of  the  tonnage  in  tank  regard- 
less of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil, 
the  tank  temperatures  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  instrument  location. 

A  balance  chamber  is  installed  in 
the  tank  near  the  bottom  from  which 
a  7-ounce  lead  pipe  is  led  through 
an  oil-tight  connection  in  the  tank 
top  to  the  operating  cock  of  the 
gauge,  the  static  head  pressure  of 
the  liquid  in  the  tank  causing  the 
gauge  to  function,  means  being  pro- 
vided at  the  gauge  for  establishing 
the  true  balance  between  the  liquid 
head  in  the  tank  and  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge.  Operating  air  for  this 
purpose  is  supplied  from  a  low-pres- 
sure compressed  air  line  running  fore 
and  aft  on  both  sides  of  the  deck. 

The  storage  tanks  are  under  thir- 
teen pounds'  blowing  pressure  when 
in  service  and  an  additional  tube 
line  is  led  from  the  tank  top  to  the 
top  of  the  gauge,  thereby  cancelling 
the  effect  of  the  blowing  pressure  on 
the  gauge  itself.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  get  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  tonnage  or  depth  of  oil  in 
each  particular  tank,  regardless  of 
the  tank  pressure. 


Figure  II — U6  Pneumercator  tank  icauuea  for  tntlallaiui .1  an   U.  S 


Each  gauge  is  also  arranged  to 
give  both  a  visible  and  audible  alarm 
when  the  tanks  are  95  per  cent  full. 
This  alarm  operates  on  the  ship's  X 
circuit,  which  is  the  20-volt  call  bell 
or  signal  circuit.  The  electrical  con- 
tacts for  this  alarm  are  made  at  the 
gauge  and  not  in  the  tank,  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  exclude  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  an  electrical  spark  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank. 

The  fuel  oil  service  tanks  each 
have  two  gauges:  one  located  in  the 
forward  engine  room  and  the  other 
in  the  aft  pump  room. 

The  gauges  are  all  mounted  in 


groups  on  ebony  asbestos  boards,  as 
shown  in  Figure  I,  with  the  annun- 
ciator for  each  group  mounted  on 
the  same  board. 

The  Pneumercator  Company's  in- 
terests locally  are  looked  after  by 
Mr.  James  C.  H.  Ferguson,  agent, 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Franci.sco, 
and  both  he  and  his  engineering  as- 
sistants, Mr.  E.  S.  Ayres  and  Mr.  A. 
F.  Kuehne,  have  been  quite  active 
and  been  kept  bu.sy  with  in.stalla- 
tions  at  the  various  shipyards  in 
California,  as  well  as  at  the  navy 
yards. 


Fi^re  III— Diagrammatic  (ketch  indicating  the  general  method  ol  conmcilng 
Pneumercator  gauge*  to  ahipa*  tanks 
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NEW  UNIVERSAL  TILTING  AND  ROTARY  TABLE 


Th#  Panriiog  tt  HarntKhfegcr  new  univerul  tUting  mod  rotary  table 

Automatic  Ship  Lighting  Sets 


THE  problem  of  auxil- 
iary lighting  aboard 
ship  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  diHCUiisioQ 
durini;  the  past  few  years. 
The  present  methods  re- 
quire either  storage  batter- 
ies, which  deteriorate  in  time, 
or  donkey  boilers,  which  fre- 
quently are  inconvenient  be- 
cause of  he  long  time  re- 
quired to  get  up  steam  for 
power  to  generate  the  elec- 
tricity. Not  long  ago  Mr.  C. 
B.  Cooper  of  the  Ship  Own- 
ers' Radio  Service,  Inc.,  saw 
a  demonstration  of  the  Koh- 
ler  Automatic,  power  and 
light  apparatus,  which  was 
developed  primarily  for  light 
and  power  use  on  the  farm. 
Certainly  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
lighting  stable.s  on  the  farm 
to  lighting  different  sections 
of  a  ship,  but  the  Kohler  de- 
vice possesses  several  distin- 
guishing feature.s  which  serve 
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splendidly  for  use  on  the 
water. 

By  turning  on  any  light  or 
switch,  the  engine  is  auto- 
matically started  and  in  le.ss 
than  four  seconds  it  is  oper- 
ating to  full  capacity.  It  is 
a  direct  connected  110-volt 
D.  C.  generating  unit  with  a 
capacitj'  of  1500  watts — or, 
in  other  words,  will  take 
care  of  as  many  as  100  15- 
watt  lamps  commonly  used 
aboard  ships  for  auxiliary 
lighting  purposes.  Operat- 
ing at  full  load  the  engine 
uses  about  3.7  quarts  of 
gasoline  per  hour.  Through 
an  automatic  control,  when 
the  last  switch  or  light  on 
the  circuit  is  turned  off,  the 
engine  automatically  stops. 

It  is  readily  seen  how  val- 
uable this  unit  would  be  in 
any  case  of  emergency  aboard 
ship  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  it  would  be  neces- 


AS  a  means  of  speed- 
ing up  work  and  re- 
ducing machine  .shop 
costs,  a  new  work  ta- 
ble for  use  with  flwir  type 
boring,  drilling  and  milling 
machines,  known  as  the  Uni- 
versal Tilting  and  Rotary 
Table,  has  been  recently  put 
on  the  market  by  the  Pawl- 
ing &  Harnischfeger  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee.  This  ac- 
cessory make.s  it  possible  to 
carry  on  machining  opera- 
tions on  five  sides  of  a  piece 
and  at  any  angle  with  but 
one  set  up.  In  the  illustra- 
tion the  table  is  shown  both 
in  its  normal  and  in  one  of 
its  tilted  positions.  It  has 
an  elevation  of  90  degrees 
and  can  be  revolved  a  full 
360  degrees  at  any  position, 
whether  flat  or  elevated. 


Conveniently  placed  to  en- 
able the  operator  to  accu- 
rately locate  the  work,  there 
is  a  graduated  dial.  The  ta- 
ble top  is  elevated  by  meaniv 
of  two  coarse-pitch  spur  gear 
segments  driven  by  worm 
and  pinions,  and  is  revolved 
independently  by  a  bevel 
gear  and  pinion.  One  revo- 
lution of  the  ratchet  handle 
revolves  the  table  30  degrees 
and  one  revolution  of  the  el- 
evating handle  elevates  the 
top  2'^-  degrees.  Adjustment 
along  the  bed  plate  parallel 
to  spindle  travel  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  rack  and 
pinion.  The  slots  or  table 
edges  are  used  to  locate  work 
and  the  top  is  provided  with 
trough  to  catch  cutting  com- 
pound. 


A  New  Drill  Chuck 


THERE  is  being  placed 
on  the  market  by  the 
Wayne  Tool  Manufac- 
turing Co.  og  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania,  a  chuck  for 
holding  twi.st  drills,  which 
have  been  broken  at  the 
shank.  The  design  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  the  chuck 
being  composed  of  only  six 
parts,  viz:  shank,  casing, 
two  pawls,  two  screws  and 
a  casing  plate. 

The  drill  is  ground  to  a 
60-degree  point  at  the  broken 
end.  This  allows  the  drill 
to  automatically  center  it- 
self, on  a  60-degree  recess 
in  the  shank,  and  on  turning 
the  casing  the  drill  is  locked 
in  place  by  the  two  pawls 
gripping  the  drill  about  the 
grooves.  No  wrench  is  re- 
quired to  tighten  or  release 
the  chuck. 

With  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  small 
tool  equipment,  this  tool 
should  readily  find  a  place 
in  shops  where  twist  drills 
are  used  in  large  quantities 
on  production  work. 


A  new  iMUl  ditil  chuck  manulAC. 
tiirfit  ^ty  ll>e  Wajroc  Tool  Manulactor- 
ir-;  Company. 


sar>-  to  have  light,  that  mere- 
ly to  turn  on  the  most  con- 
venient light  or  switch  would 
Hutomaticully  provide  enough 
current  within  four  seconds 
to  give  a  light  wherever  a 
bulb  was  located;  and  then 
what  a  simple  thing  to  turn 
off  the  power  automatically 
with  the  turning  off  of  the 


lust  li^'ht  when  the  last  man 
ha<i  turned  in. 

The  Ship  Owners'  Radio 
Service  organization  has  ob- 
tained the  di.itributing  rights 
for  marine  purposes,  and 
thrrxigh  this  organization  the 
Knhlpr  Company  expects  to 
maintain  their  marine  ser- 
vice. 
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The  age-old  dream  of  the  alchemist 
is  realized  because  of  Linde 

THROUGH  countless  cen-  By  producing  uniformly  pure 
turies  man  dreamed  of  oxygen  in  industrial  volume,  they 
transmuting  the  baser  met-  have  made  it  possible  for  oxy- 
als  into  gold.  Patiently,  labori-  acetylene  welders  and  cutters  to 
ously,  often  consecrating  their  reclaim  thousands  of  tons  of 
very  lives  to  the  work,  the  Al-  metal  machinery  annually-  turn- 
chemists  of  old  toiled  on  toward  ing  base  metal  into  gold — a  saving 
their  elusive  goal.  '  in  money  far  in  excess  of  any 
As  late  as  1873  James  Price,  vision  of  wealth  dreamed  of  by 
the  last  of  the  Alchemists,  sought  ,  ancient  philosophers, 
death  by  his  own  hand  rather  And  Linde  does  more  than  supply 
than  acknowledge  the  failure  of  oxygen  of  absolutely  uniform  purity. 
his  experiments.  Thanks  to  a  chain  of  twenty-nine 
Linde  Engineers  of  to-day  have  plants  and  forty-six  warehouses  it 
made  this  drca<n  of  by-gone  ages  delivers  Linde  Oxygen  when  and 
come  true.  where  it  is  wanted  in  any  volume, 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

THE  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  OXYGEN  IN  THE  WORLD 
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CHALLENGE  CUP  RACE 


IN  the  nineteenth  race  for  the  San  Francisco  chal- 
lenge cup,  the  sloop  Machree,  defender,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club,  defeated  the  Bob,  chal- 
lenger, of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  July  10.  The  Machree  was  sailed  by  John 
R.  Hanify  and  the  Bob  by  Frank  Stone.  Corrected 
time  gave  the  Machree  the  race  by  6  minutes  and  5 
seconds. 

The  Bob.  mea-suring  19.97  feet,  was  given  34  sec- 
onds over  the  defender,  which  measured  19.77,  Class  R 
measurements.  Herbert  Madden  of  Sausalito  built  the 
Machree  in  1918;  the  Bob  was  built  by  Mr.  Stone.  The 
course  was  as  follows:  From  starting  line,  leaving  the 
stake  boat  leaving  that  buoy  to  port;  thence  to  and 
around  Goat  Island  shoal  buoy  leaving  that  buoy  to 
port;  thence  to  and  around  a  stake  boat  anchored  2'.k 
miles  N.  N.  W.  magnetic,  leaving  the  stake  boat  to 
port  (this  stake  boat  is  located  as  follows:  With  Point 
Blunt  and  Lime  Point  in  range  and  Southampton  Shoal 
light  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  Vi  W.  magnetic) ;  thence  to 
and  around  the  Presidio  shoal  buoy,  leaving  Alcatraz 
Island  to  starboard  and  Presidio  shoal  buoy  to  port; 
thence  to  finish  across  starting  line;  leaving  stake 
boat  to  port.  The  start  was  made  at  1  o'clock;  the 
Machree  finished  at  4:04:57  2/5,  and  the  Bob  at 
4:10:36  2/5. 

All  the  nineteen  races  for  the  San  Francisco  cup 
have  been  sailed  in  San  Francisco  Bay  except  that  of 
1914,  which  was  in  Humboldt  Bay.  The  record  of  the 
races  is  as  follows: 


The  »loop  M«c}iier 


nincttttith  r«cc  lor  the  Sah  FrancUco  clkaltenKC 


DATE 
Aui.  SI. 
Auf.  IS,  1896 
June  26.  1897 
S«pt.  23.  1899 
AuK.  4,  1900 
19,  1901 
Jl.  1902 
9,  1904 
17.  I9«S 


Auk, 
May 
July 
July 


WINNER 
El  Su«no,  EncinaJ  V. 
Pawn.  Encinal  Y.  C. 
AeoluB.  CorintHian  Y. 
Gadder.  S.  P.  Y.  C. 
Aeolui.  C.  Y.  C. 
Ptoto,  C.  Y.  C. 
Challenscr,  S.   P.  Y. 
Corlmhian,  C.  Y,  C. 
Corinthian.  C,  Y,  C. 


LOSER 

Auk. 

3. 

I»07 

c. 

Queen,  S,  P.  Y.  C. 
Catherine.  S.  P.  V.  C. 
Pawn.  Bneinal  Y.  C. 

May 

23. 

1908 

June 
May 

19, 

1909 

c. 

21, 

■  910 

Truant.  C.  Y.  C. 

Auc, 

19. 

1911 

Gadder.  S.  F.  Y.  C. 

Sept. 

3. 

1912 

Helen.  Vallejo  Y.  C. 

May 

23, 

1913 

c. 

Harpoon,  C.  Y.  C, 

May 

1914 

ChallenKer.  S.  F.  Y.  C 

Aug. 

II. 

1918 

Challeniter,  S.  F,  Y.  C 

July 

ID. 

1921 

Dijco»ery,  C.  Y.  C. 
Dijco»ery.  C.  Y.  C. 
Preato,  C.  Y.  C. 
Ruby,  C.  Y.  C. 
Preato.  C.  Y.  C. 
Fleur  de  Lya.  S.  P.  Y.  C. 
Oreades.  Sequoia  Y.  C. 
Ruby,  8.  P.  Y.  C. 
Active.  S.  P.  Y.  C. 
Machree.  S.  F.  Y.  C. 


Valkyrie.  South  Coait  Y.  C. 
Ne»a.  S.  P.  Y.  C. 
Mah  Pe.  South  Coast  Y.  C. 
Merry  Widow.  Aeolian  Y.  C. 
Challenger.  S.  P.  Y.  C 
Moonlight.  C.  Y,  C. 
Challenger,  S.  P.  Y.  C 
Cecelia.  Sequoia  Y.  C. 
Moonlight,  Aeolian  Y.  C. 
Bob,  C.  Y.  C. 


San  Franciaco  challenge  cup  race.  July  19.  19>1.  Machree 
The  Bob  tailed  by  Frank  Stone 


by  Jokn  R.  Ilanily. 
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UPTON  CUP  RACE 


IN  two  races,  the  first  of 
which  was  ;it  Caw:chan  on 
July  2  and  the  second  at 
Victoria  July  4,  the  Seattle 
Yacht  Club's  Sir  Tom  defended 
hut  title  to  the  Lipton  ehAllenaie 
cup  ligr  dtfeating  the  Patricia 
ot  the  Royal  Vancouver  Yacht 
Club  twice.  Carrying  1900 
pounds  more  leaii  in  her  keel 
anil  twiTity  feet  more  canvaa 
than  the  challenger,  the  Sir 
Tom  never  wait  headed  from 
the  etartins  line  to  the  flaish 
of  ^  Unt  race.  She  ted  at 
the  end  of  the  Ant  leg  by  90 
eeeonde,  but  was  almost  over- 
hauled by  the  Patricia;  she 
overcame  trouble  with  her  spin- 
naker, however,  and  ted  at  the 
finish  by  2  minutes  and  87  sec- 


Second  Race  R«-ttfr 


The  second  race  was  even 
better.  The  Patricia  got  away 
to  »  better  start,  which  the  Sir 
Tom  overcame  in  part  by  tak- 
iof  the  chance  of  fouling  the 
Fatricia  In  cutting  across  her 
bows.  The  Sir  Tom  soon  after 
tacked  to  port.  Th«  Patricia, 
then  on  the  starljoard  tack,  tried 
to  cross  the  Sir  Tom's  course, 
but  failed  and  was  forced  to 
put  about,  after  which  both  yachta  squared  awRjr  en 
the  port  tack  only  a  few  feet  apart.  On  a  startKwrd 
tack  the  Sir  Tom  caught  a  veering  and  fresher  breeze 
and  held  a  straight  course  for  the  buoy,  while  the 
Patricia  fetched  up  to  leeward  and  had  to  make  a 
long  tack. 

The  Isherwood  race  will  be  run  between  the  Sir 
Tom  and  Patricia  September  3-6  in  Bngliah  Bay,  Van- 
couver. By  the  time  next  aumnier'e  Upton  race  la 
held  Victoria  will  have  an  R-elaaa  yacht.  A  f6000 
snbeerlptloa  ia  being  raised. 

Abont  Ted  Geary 

The  Seattli-  Times  publishes  the  follosvinjr  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Ted  Geary,  who  sailed  the  Sir  Tom: 

Only  once  in  his  fuurteen  years  of  internatiiuial 
yacht  racing  on  the  I'arifn  ("nasi — (rom  the  day;;  of 
Spirit  1  down  to  Sir  Turn  -  has  Ted  Geary,  who  learned 
the  art  of  sailing  in  Kllion  Bay,  when  he  atui  the 
Johnson  "Boys"— Dean  and  Lloyd — raced  one  another 
m  canoes  fitted  witli  sail.s  made  of  gunnysacks,  known 
what  It  was  to  tasti'  defeat. 

This  wonderful  success  oi  the  jounj^  .'^uattle  man, 
who  has  designed  and  sailed  his  own  sloops  in  the 
International  cup  races,  comes  in  for  proper  re<j!i^'nition 
now,  in  view  of  his  latest  triumph  over  the  worthiest 
riTal  he  ever  met. 

Out-Designed  Two  Greatest 

In  those  fourteen  years  he  ha.s  pitted  his  skill 
in  seamanship  against  tlu'  best  that  P.i-iti-ii  (  i.luniiiia 
and  California  eouhl  in-ndui  i',  and,  most  niarvelou.H  of 
all.  lie  has  uiit-des ij.'ned  the  two  j/reatest  Kti^'lisii  yacht 
designers  who  have  lived  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, namely,  Fife  and  Nicholson. 
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It  was  Fife  who  designed 
Shamrock  I  and  Shamrock  II 
for  Sir  Thomas  Upton,  and  it 
was  Nicholson  who  designed 
Shamrock  IV,  the  laat  challeng- 
er Lipton  brought  Ottt  for  tiia 
America  cup. 

Beat  Fife  and  Nicholtwn 

It  was  Fife  who  designed 
Alexandra,  the  sloop  that  Geary 
beat  with  his  Spirit  I  at  Seat- 
tle in  1907  after  a  series  of 
three  sensational  races,  the  first 
two  being  by  half-boat-lengths, 
the  Seattle  sloop  winning  the 
first  that  July  day  in  1907 
and  the  Canadian  winning  by 
the  same  margin  three  daya 
later,  only  to  lose  by  a  half 
mile  in  the  deciding  race. 

It  was  Nieholaon  who  speci- 
ally deefgaod  the  Patricia  for 
the  neea  bi  which  she  was  de- 
feated at  Gowichan  Bay  and  at 
Victoria  a  week  ago— beaten  by 
Geary's  own-deeigned  and  per- 
sonally-eailed  Sir  Tom. 

When  Ted  Geaiy  defeated 
Fife's  Alexandra  in  1907  he 
had  just  reached  his  majority. 

Sir  Thoma.H  .Arrives 

In  1908,  Spirit  I  was  beaten 
for  the  Dunsmuir  cup  by  Alex- 
andra. That  conviiupd  the 
young  Seattle  yachtsman  that 
he  had  to  build  another  sloo]) 
He  brought  out  Spirit  II  in  1909  and  with  it  obtained 
his  revenge,  beating  the  Alexandra  handily.  Having 
beaten  the  Canadians  with  his  second  Spirit,  he  let 
them  have  It.   They  bought  it  iji  liuo. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  came  along  shortly  afterwards 
and  put  up  his  fine  $2000  trophy.  Gpnry  built  his  Sir 
Tom  forthwith  and  pn)mptly  torjk  ho!d  of  the  trophy 
by  defeating  the  Hntish  Columbia  bout,  the  Turenira. 
in  1914.  "  ' 

In  1915  the  Sir  Tom  successfully  defended  the  Lip- 
ton cup  against  the  Myth  of  Everett.  Then  the  Sir 
Tom  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  to  race  in  the  inter- 
national regatta  for  sloops  of  her  class.  There,  against 
not  ordv  her  own  but  against  other  yachts,  the  great 
Seattle  sloop  WOO  Btvtti  nuses— ovory  one  in  which 
she  started. 

Meet  Again  in  September 

In  i;iH3  Sir  Tom  succcssf ullv  riefeiided  the  Lipton 
cup  a^'ain  avaiiist  the  liefeiider,  also  of  this  city.  In 
I'.flio  the  TurenKa  rot  aiioDier  beating  from  Sir  Tom 
at  (  owichan  Bay  and  Victoria,  and  then,  this  year, 
cane  the  Nlcholson-designed  Patrieia-Htnd,  ahe  got 

herd,  too. 

Incidentally,  the  Sir  Tom  and  the  Patricia  are  tO 
meet  again  this  year— and  ver>-  shortly.  They  will 
race  for  the  Isherwood  cup,  in  English  Bay,  Vancou- 
ver, between  September  S  and  6. 


OUR  COVER 
This  veiy  remarkable  marine  photograph  was  taken 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  off  the  southern  California  i  oast,  and  shows 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyers  going  into  action  with 
their  smoke  screen  flung  out  across  the  water. 
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The  power  cruiicr  Marlin 


A  MODERN  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


THE  accompanying  chart  of  the  passajre  of  the 
»hip  Edward  Sewall  around  the  Horn  in  1914 
is  taken  from  the  Fireman's  Fund  Record,  which 
comments  upon  it  as  follows: 
There  is  a  basis  of  fact  in  the  legend  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman — the  ghost  ship  that  is  eternally  trying  to 
round  Cape  Horn  and  forever  being  beaten  back.  The 
above  chart  shows  why  sailor  folk  gave  the  cape  ita 
bad  name. 

Follow  the  course  on  this  chart  day  by  day. 

The  course  is  that  of  the  sailing  ship  Edward  SewsH 
while  trying  to  round  Cape  Horn  in  1914. 

It  took  her  sixty-seven  days  to  get  from  latitude  50 
south  on  the  east  of  the  continent  to  the  same  parallel 
on  the  west  side.  On  ten  previous  voyages  the  ship 
had  made  this  portion  of  the  voyage  in  from  ten  to 
twenty-three  days,  the  average  being  16.4  days.  The 
illustration  gives  the  course  in  detail  between  the  54 
degree  line.  The  coast  line  is  indicated  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  treacherous  isles  and  inlets. 

A  glance  at  the  dates  showing  the  vessel's  location 
day  by  day  makes  the  8tor>'  clear.  On  April  19,  for 
instance,  she  was  further  east  than  on  March  30,  and 


Chart  ftbowinf  the  wandcririKt  of  the  American  lailinK  thtp  Edward 
SewaU  roundins  Cape  Horn  in  1914 

so  it  went.  Those  bare  lines  are  the  skeleton  of  a 
sea  romance — but  the  Sewall  made  it  in  the  end. 
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THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

THE  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  ia  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  recently  announced  appoint- 
ments of  three  vice-president«  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  take  charge  of  the  division 
of  operations  of  that  organization.  The  tentative  plan 
of  Chairman  Lasker  for  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  these  three  appointees  was  to  place  one  in 
charge  of  allocations  and  charters,  one  in  charge  of 
traffic,  and  one  in  charge  of  physical  operations,  which 
includeN  repairs  and  maintenance. 

For  the  first  position  Mr.  Lasker  has  secured  the 
services  of  J.  B.  Small  of  New  York,  a  partner  in  the 
freight  brokerage  firm  of  J.  H.  Winchester  &  Company, 
who  ha.H  gained  a  reputation  in  the  eastern  metropolis 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  his  profession.  It 
is  currently  reported  that  his  income  from  his  private 
business  amounts  to  ^250,000  a  year. 

For  the  traffic  department  VV.  J.  Love  was  chosen. 
Mr.  Love  ha.s  been  for  some  years  the  freight  traffic 
manager  at  New  York  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company, 
a  British  firm  which  is  close  to  the  top  among  the 
great  freight  steamer  operators  and  owners  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Love,  an  American  citizen,  thoroughly 
American  in  his  outlook  on  life,  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  younger  shipping  executives,  and 
should  prove  a  very  efficient  director  of  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

For  the  third  vice-presidency  in  charge  of  physical 
operations,  the  chairman  has  chosen  Mr.  A.  J.  Frey 
of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Frey's  reputation  a^s  a  steamship 
operator  is  very  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Company  and  more  recently  has  been  op- 
erating the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company. 


These  three  men  .should  be  able  to  give  the  operat- 
ing division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  very 
efficient  leadership.  They  have  already  begun  to  effect 
drastic  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  department 
and  are  pledged  to  change  the  fleet  over  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  bare-boat  charter  plan. 

In  making  these  appointments  Mr.  Lasker  has  made 
a  good  beginning  in  clearing  out  inefficiency  in  the 
operation  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  these  men  un- 
doubtedly will  have  the  backing  of  the  entire  marine 
fraternity  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  leaks  and  pick 
up  the  loose  ends  and  unravel  the  tangles  which  have 
been  so  characteristic  of  Shipping  Board  operation. 


AT  WASHINGTON 

AT  the  same  time  that  Albert  Lasker,  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  his  carefully  chosen 
aids  are  endeavoring  to  straighten  out  Shipping 
Board  tangles.  Congress  is  apparently  busily 
engaged  in  providing  more  difficulties.  The  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  call  up<in  the  Shipping  Board  to 
get  the  government  out  of  shipping;  Congress  has 
practically  commanded  the  Shipping  Board  to  turn  the 
fleet  over  to  private  operation,  has  approved  the  idea 
of  bare-boat  charter;  and  yet  at  the  present  time  there 
are  up  in  the  House  before  various  committees  billa 
which  would  add  to  the  operating  responsibilities  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  would  perpetuate  commercial 
operation  under  the  government. 

A  bill  is  at  present  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  which  would  concen- 
trate all  army  transport  and  the  Panama  Railroad 
steamship  operations  under  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
slipped  into  his  Alaska  bill  a  section  providing  that 
the  Shipping  Board  be  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  ships  suitable  for  establishing 
a  commercial  steamship  line  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  to  points  in  Alaska. 

This  section  in  the  latter  bill  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and,  if  possible,  nipped  in  the  bud,  es- 
pecially as  there  is  nothing  in  the  title  of  the  bill  to 
indicate  its  existence.  The  full  title  is  as  follows:  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  or  redistribution  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  territory  of  Alaska  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Alaska  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop normally  under  her  tremendous  resources,  there 
will  be  ample  business  for  not  one  but  several  pri- 
vately operated  lines  and  ample  opportunity  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Alaskan  population 
which,  under  the  present  sy.stem,  is  either  stationary 
or  constantly  diminishing. 


THE  MARINE  ENGINEERS 

THE  National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  As-so- 
ciation  has  capitulated  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  signed  with  that  body  an  agreement  cover- 
ing six  months.  This  agreement  calls  for  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  wages  and  for  drastic  changes 
in  working  rules.  William  S.  Brown,  president  of  the 
M.  E.  B.  A.,  in  the  July  issue  of  the  American  Marine 
Engineer,  official  organ  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Ben- 
eficial Association,  prints  a  very  elaborate  statement 
covering  twenty-seven  pages  and  setting  forth  the  in- 
side history  of  the  strike  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
marine  engineers. 
This  statement  should  be  read  carefully  by  all  ma- 
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rino  en^'incers  and  by  all  ship  operators.  In  it  Presi- 
dtiikt  Bruwri  proveH  the  fallacy  of  the  doctriiiu  of  col- 
lective barKaininK.  and  in  it  is  shown  very  plainly,  no 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  the  danger  to  union  labor 
and  to  industrial  America  from  the  cheap  politicians 
who  are  wcjfloiUag  union  labor  for  thoir  own  beneflt. 

The  Marino  Enclneero*  Beneficial  Atmciatlon  is 
composed  of  men  who  should  be  highly  trained  exec- 
utives. The  position  of  chief  engineer  on  a  modern 
(Hcaii  freighter  requires  mental  rapaiit;.  of  no  mean 
order.  It  would,  therefore,  lie  expected  that  in  wuch 
a  union  the  principle  of  collective  liurtrainiiij:  would 
be  successful,  if  success  could  be  found  for  such  a 
principle  in  the  dealingn  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye, but  we  find  in  the  report  of  William  8.  Brown 
that  the  local  diatricta  of  thia  onaaisatlon,  although 
obligated  by  very  strong  pledfee  to  foUov  the  lead 
of  their  national  repreeentatives,  in  nuny  cases  not 
only  refused  to  follow  that  lead,  but  during  the  nego- 
tiations hampered  in  every  way  the  eflforts  of  their 
national  rejiresentatives  to  arrive  ut  any  a^rreement, 
going  so  far  as  to  falsify  the  reportii  and  to  use  prop- 


aganda directed  .sr)le1>'  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
their  own  local  ambitions. 

Any  fair-minded  man  reading  this  report  would  say 
that  the  resolution  of  the  American  StMioehip  Own- 
on'  Aasodatlon  refusing  to  have  any  doriinga  wflii 
the  National  Marine  Kngineer.s'  Beneficial  Association 
wa»  wi»iely  taken  and  should  be  strictly  upheld. 

There  are  probably  many  engineers  among  the  ranks 
of  the  Beneficial  A«.Hociation  who  will  learn  a  valuable 
lesson  from  the  failure  of  this  strike.  Indeed,  we 
would  venture  to  predict  that  the  ranlcs  of  this  asao- 
ciatlon  will  be  very  much  thinner  tn  the  near  future 
than  they  have  been  during  the  **fat  years"  of  Amer- 
ica's merchant  marine  just  left  behind.  Many  of  the 
younger  men  from  all  ranks  of  civilian  life  who  seized 
the  opportunity  to  KCt  Ijit^  wayes  easily  when  it  was 
easy  to  get  papers  will  now  be  for^cettinR  all  itljnut 
marine  engineering  and  going  back  to  the  trades  and 
professions  from  which  they  came.  That  will  bo  food, 
both  for  the  American  men  bant  marine  and  for  tbo 
Marine  Engineers'  Association. 


AN  OPTIMISTK 

JOSiii'H  J.  TYNAN,  general  nianajier  of  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
which  includes  the  Alameda  woriis,  the  Fotrero 
woilia  and  Hunters  Point  drydock,  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  East,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
a  series  of  important  conferences  with  the  officials  of 
the  Betkb^heni  rorporati<iii  and  ha.<t  completed  a  tour 
of  industrial  centers,  sr.  he  has  had  a  very  exceptional 
oj>portunity  to  judjre  of  the  present  condition  in  Amer- 
ican businens  and  industrial  affairs. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Hines.  publisher  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  Mr.  Tynan  takes  an  emphatic- 
ally optimiatie  position  in  direct  contrast  with  that 
taken  by  the  majority  of  American  ahlpbuildem.  He 
staten  that  in  his  opinion  there  ia  far  more  need  for 
cfinslriK  t  ive  optiniisni  at  the  present  time  than  for 
much  of  the  sadly  jiessiniistic  views  that  we  have  been 
bavinj.',  and  he  is  fairlv  well  satisfied  that  there  is 
going  to  b«  an  improvement  along  the  main  lines  of 
industry — an  improvement  that  will  be  almost  imme- 
diato  in  its  inception  and  very  wide  in  its  scope.  In 
oUmt  wwds,  ho  thinks  that  we  are  now  standing  on 
the  bottom  and  looking  upward,  and  that  our  indu.s- 
trial  affairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region,  are  infinitely  better  than  th«y 
were  in  1906. 

Mr.  Tynan  had  the  follow  itiK  reniarks  to  make,  par- 
ticularly about  the  Bethlehem  interests  and  their  lo- 
cal plants: 

"Speaking  for  the  Bethlehem  intereaU,  I  can  afty 
very  emphatically  that  we  are  not  downhearted.  The 
r^rt  that  we  an  planning  to  ahut  down  our  Ala- 
meda yard  is  without  warrant  We  have  no  intention 

of  closing  either  the  Alameda  or  the  Potrero  works. 
If  we  can't  get  ships  to  build,  we'll  build  something 
else.  We  arc  goint;  to  ojierati'  botli  works.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  indu-strial  revival— the  greatest,  I 
believe,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  the  Beth- 
lehem organisation  is  going  to  be  on  ite  feet  and  toot- 
ing when  the  new  day  dawna. 

Wo  have  secured  the  ri^ta  to  build  the  best  Diesel 
engine  In  the  world.  We  are  not  only  going  to  build 
the  engines  here,  hut  We  are  Koiti^:  to  lould  everything 
that  goes  with  them — ships,  auxiliary'  machinerj'  and 
everything.  Our  exparta  will  be  back  shortly  from  En- 
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rope,  where  they  have  been  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  new  engine  and  every  detail  of  its  production. 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  East, 
and  would  like  to  tdl  those  who  complain  of  local  con- 
ditions that  we  in  Sao  Francisco  don't  know  what  hard 
times  are.  I  saw  ablpyards  in  the  Eaat  wboae  entire 
force  consists  of  two  men— a  day  watehman  and  a 
night  watchman. 

We  are  not  going  to  come  to  that  here.  .Spe.iking 
for  Bethlehem,  we  have  an  organization  of  mechanical 
experts  capable  of  functioning  in  many  manufacturing 
lines  besides  shipbuilding  and  industries  related  to  it. 
It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  get  that  organisa- 
tion together.  Our  plans  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  rep- 
resent a  tremendous  Investment  in  the  highest  t>'pe 
of  equii^merit.  We  are  grdng  to  hold  our  organization 
and  make  that  equijjmer.t  i)a>'  for  its  keep.  We  are 
tiio  busy  getting  ready  for  the  busy  day.-^  ahead  to  be 
downhearted.  San  Frjiiitisco  has*  more  lo  be  grateful 
for  than  any  city  in  the  world." 

What  Mr.  Tynan  has  to  say  about  the  future  activ- 
itlee  in  genoral  Unas  9t  onginMring  on  the  part  of  the 
local  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporatiim 
i.s  of  great  interest.  The  Potrero  works,  or  the  Union 

Iron  Works,  as  it  has  alwa>s  been  known  loi'allv,  have 
built  up  a  great  connection  m  the  general  engineering 
field  and  in  mining  engineering  whicli  will  undoubt- 
edly stand  them  in  very  good  stead  in  the  absence  of 
new  ship  construction.  The  plants  at  Hunters  Point 
and  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  are  aleo  very  well  fitted 
out  and  adapted  for  marine  repair  work  of  all  aorto, 
and  undoubtedly  they  will  handle  many  large  recondi- 
tioning Jobs  which  will  !ntfre«»e  in  number  and  nlte  as 
the  world's  shipping  gets  back  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

Pacific  Coast  owners  ami  ypei'atyrs  will  be  greatl> 
interested  in  watching  the  building  of  Diesel  engines 
by  thia  firm,  as  without  doubt  there  will  soon  l>e  a 
large  demand  for  the  conversion  of  many  of  our  steam- 
ers into  motorships,  and  with  two  plants  like  the  Ala> 
meda  worka  and  the  Potrero  w«n4cB  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  fitted  and  in  readiness  to 
turn  out  «it«nd«rdized  Diesel  engine  propulsion  units 
ti/  take  the  place  <d'  the  reciprocating  engine,  there 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  a  sizable  fleet  of  steel  motor- 
ships  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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ALL  «og«n  tra  earbohy- 
drates.  There  are  many 
varieties,  the  most  impor- 
tant amonK  which  ;ire  the 
irroups  classed  under  the  names 
of  sucrose  and  glucone.  Sucrose 
contains  12  atoms  of  carbon,  22 
of  bydrogen,  and  11  of  ozycan. 
Cans  tod  b««t  cugan  belonir  to 
fho  sucroM  sroup.  Tho  most 
common  variety  of  the  glucose 
group  is  dextrose,  which  is  found 
in  rai^iitis,  Hmal!  grains,  and  oc- 
curH  quite  frequently  in  small 
fruits.  It  has  le:^s  sweetness  than 
sucrose  and  pomosmb  the  prop- 
erty of  pravcnttng  the  erystalli- 
ution  of  BueroM  whon  combinod 
irith  it  In  amaU  itimants,  and 
honce  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  soft  fillings  for  cream  candy. 

Sucrose,  derived  from  various 
vegetable  sources,  is  a  solid  in  a 
crystalline  form  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.6  and  a  melting  point 
of  about  320  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  aolnblo  in  «boat  luUf  of  ita 
wofffht  of  coM  wator  and  In  «l- 
most  any  portion  of  boiling  wntwr. 
It  is  practically  inHolobio  in  sueta 
fluids  as  alcohol,  turpentine,  ether 
and  ehloroforni.  The  principal 
sources  of  sucrose  are  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beet.  In  the  account 
of  the  California  and  liawaiian 
Sugar  Roftning  Corporation  sugar 
eaiM  alona  noad  bo  oonaldorad. 
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Sugar  Cane 

Sugar  eane  (saeebarum  oSei' 
namm)  ia  a  giant  perennial  gnua 
which  grows  from  8  to  24  feet  in 
height.  The  stem  of  the  cane  is 
solid  with  joints  every  3  to  6 
inches  and  ranffcK  in  diameter 
from  1  t<)  2' J  inches.  Tho  i)ith 
of  the  cane  contains  the  sugar  juice,  and  the  topa  with 
their  leavea  are  not  cru.shed  but  are  used  for  seed  bed 
pnrpoaea,  aa  the  plant  is  produced  from  the  eyes  or 
huda  which  grow  on  stenv  around  the  joints.  The 
roota  of  tiie  cane  throw  up  canes  or  rattoons  for 
many  seasons.  In  Hawaii  the  growers  do  not  count 
on  rattoons  for  more  than  a  few  crops,  but  in  Cuba 
the  process  is  repeated  for  inan\  .\  cars. 

iiipv  cane  usually  eon.«ist->^  of  alKUit  12  jx-r  cent 
fibre  and  88  per  cent  juice,  this  percentage  varying 
from  time  to  time,  liolh  as  regards  quality  and  quan- 
tity. 

Cnne  Growing 
In  Hawaii  cane  is  usually  planted  from  March  to 
September,  and  the  cane  ripens  about  one  year  from 
the  following  December.  Growing  cane  requires  water 
every  seven  days,  the  amount  of  water  used  1>eing 
tremendous.    A  plantation  producing  35,000  tons  of 


Thb  article  la  ceaiptled  fnm 
the  subject  matter  ef  an  addrOM 
on  the  aubject,  "Something  Aboat 

Sugar  IJefininK,"  which  was  de- 
livered before  (he  Sun  Francisco 
Section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  their 
May  meeting  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Botoh,  general  manager  of  the 
Califeniia  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Corporation.  The  ad- 
was  eo  Intereatfaig  and  com- 
prehen.sive  that  many  of  the  en- 
gineer?* expressed  a  desire  to  In- 
spect the  plant  of  (he  ku  pm  ition 
at  t^rockelt,  which  is  lotatcd  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  about  one  hour 
and  a  lialf  ride  by  train  and  boat 
from  San 

There  have 
in  the  article  some  olmervationa 
taken  from  n  fi  n  kief  prepared  by 
the  falifiiriua  &  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Rerinn^:  (  <  rporation  as  a  souvenir 
for  the  mechanical  engineers  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visit. 

Readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view will  be  partkalarly  inters 
eated  in  the  anm^ieaMgita  for 
handling  the  sugar  eatgoee  at 
Crockett,  and  tt  is  with  that  idea 
in  view  that  this  summary  atreasea 
the  m.itcti.il  liandliii^  devices  in- 
Htalled  there.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  devices  will  be 
found  in  a  separate  article.  Nec- 
eaaartly  this  article,  covering 
a  hirge  anhject.  glvea  a 
aiwtcl^  eatUne,  and  we  shall  In 
future  issues  elaborate  in  greater 
detail  certain  features  of  this 
"World's  Greatest  Sugar  Reflnery.** 


raw  sugar  a  year  requlraa  twice 

as  much  water  per  day  as  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  In  Decem- 
ber and  January  cane  flowers  in- 
dicate maturity  and  readiness  for 
cuttiiifT.  As  the  ripening  goe."  on 
tests  are  made  with  a  polariscope 
to  determine  the  amount  of  su- 
crose in  the  juice.  Upon  the  indi- 
cation of  these  tests  cutting  ta  be- 
gun and  usually  continues  until 
well  Into  July  and  August. 

Raw  Sugar 

nper-ttions  neces.sary  for  mak- 
ing raw  cane  sugar  from  sugar 
cane  are  as  follows:  Extraction 
of  the  juice,  purification  of  the 
Juice,  evaporation  to  syrup  point, 
concentration  and  crystallisation, 
aeration  of  the  eryatala  from 


The  cane  Is  fed  by  mechanteal 

contrivances  into  two  large  rolls 
with  interlocking  corrugated  teeth, 
the  juice  being  s(juee/,e(i  out  into 
a  metal  trough  through  which  tt 
runs  into  a  large  tank.  This  juice 
contains  much  dirt  and  other  im- 
purities. It  is  pumped  to  the  top 
door  of  the  mill  where  a  aolution 
of  millc  of  lime  is  added  to  neu- 
trnli'ze  acidity,  the  mixture  is 
heated,  and  the  hot  juice  run  into 
large  .settling  tanks,  from  which 
after  a  tirne  the  clear  juice  is 
drawn  off.  This  clear  juice  then 
goes  through  filters,  being  strain- 
ed through  fibre  excelsior,  and  is 
run  thence  to  the  receiving  tanks 
or  evaporators.  It  is  now  light 
brown  in  color  but  thin  and  wa- 
ter>'  and  must  be  reduced  to  syrup 
consistenc\'.  It  is  next  b<Mlcd  in 
a  multiple  evaporator  and  reduced 
to  a  point  where  it  contains  ap- 
proximately 35  per  cent  water  and  65  per  cent  solid. 
This  syrup  Is  then  boiled  in  a  vacuum  pan  and  re- 
duced to  crystals,  which  are  separated  from  the  liquid 
by  means  of  centrifugal  machines.  These  crystals  are 
packed  into  sacks  holding  about  125  pounds  each,  and 
the  sugar  is  now  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  reHnery 
at  Crockett. 

The  raw  sugar  thus  produced  would  contain  prac- 
tically 96  per  cent  of  sucrose,  and  there  WOUld  be 
little  or  nothing  gained  in  carrying  the  process  of 
manufacture  beyond  this  point,  as  the  Ana)  extraction 
of  all  impurities  and  the  production  of  pure  white 
granulated  sugar  is  the  work  of  the  refinery. 

The  cargoes  of  .-^ug.ir  collected  from  various  ports 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  received  at  Crockett 
range  from  GOQO  to  12,400  tons.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  refinery  is  2000  tons.  The  plantations  produce 
sugar  over  a  period  of  about  eight  months.   The  re- 
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flnery  operates  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  These 
two  facts  make  necessary  ver>'  large  warehousing  fa- 
cilities, as  during  the  fall  months  it  i»  necessary  to 
store  at  the  same  time  three  months'  supply  of  raw- 
sugars  and  at  least  thirty  days'  production  of  refined, 
which  would  mean  a  total  of  approximately  150,000 
tons. 

Handling  at  Dock 

At  Crockett  there  is  ample  depth  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  for  the  heaviest  draft  ships  to  dock  alongside 
the  warehouse.  The  warehouse  was  designed  espec- 
ially for  the  expeditious  unloading  of  sugar  from  the 
ahip.  Many  schemes  have  been  tried  out  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  sugar  from  the  ship  to  the  dock  by  means 
of  conveyors,  but  so  far  they  have  been  unable  to 
compete  with  the  sling  and  cargo  boom  arrangement 
using  the  ship's  cargo  winches. 

This  fact  should  not  discourage  the  designers  and 
manufacturers  of  cargo  handling  machinery  for  docks 
and  warehouses,  as  the  Matson  Navigation  Company's 
ships,  which  are  used  in  the  carriage  of  this  sugar, 
were  designed  and  arranged  especially  with  the  idea 
of  a  quick  discharge  of  sugar  at  this  particular  term- 
inal, and  the  terminal  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
designed  particularly  with  these  ships  in  mind,  while 
the  warehouse  and  refiner>'  are  equipped  with  one  of 
the  most  complete  systems  of  conveying  machinery*  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

The  new  dock  and  its  warehouse  are  arranged  so 
that  there  are  double  landing  stages,  and  the  con- 
veyor system  has  a  very  large  part  in  the  quick  dis- 
patch in  that  they  get  the  slingloads  and  truckloads 
of  sugar  out  of  the  way  faster  than  they  can  be  landed 
on  the  dock  by  the  slings  and  by  the  gangs  of  steve- 
dores using  trucks  out  of  the  side  ports  of  the  ship. 

As  the  sugar  is  landed  on  the  dock  it  is  sorted  as  to 
brand,  weighed  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
the  refinery  and  the  producers,  and  out  of  each  truck- 
load  as  it  passes  the  scales  a  sample  is  taken  so  that 
the  producer  may  be  credited  with  the  proper  quality. 
Inside  of  the  warehouse  the  sugar  is  handled  entirely 


on  conveyors.  These  are  arranged  so  that  any  part  of 
the  warehouse  may  be  easily  reached,  both  by  incom- 
ing or  outgoing  sugar,  and  the  sugar  may  be  piled 
readily  to  any  height  within  the  capacity  of  the  ware- 
house. 

A  raw  sugar  storage  bin  with  a  capacity  of  150O 
tons  is  installed  in  the  refinery  adjacent  to  the  ware- 
house, making  it  possible  to  send  a  large  proportion 
of  each  cargo  from  the  ship  direct  into  the  refinery 
without  storage  in  warehouse,  thereby  eliminating 
much  unnecessary  handling. 

The  main  belt  conveyor  system  running  from  the 
dock  side  of  the  warehouse  to  the  refinery  is  a  very 
large  installation  of  its  kind.  This  7-ply  canvas  and 
rubber  belt  is  36  inches  wide  and  1600  feet  long. 
There  are  two  belts  of  these  dimensions,  both  of  which 
are  used  when  the  plant  is  operating  at  full  capacity. 
The  belt  has  a  capacity  of  40  sacks  of  sugar  per 
minute.  These  belts  are  run  in  a  continuous  straight 
line  arrangement  returning  over  large  pulleys.  The 
lower  side  carries  the  raw  sugar  from  the  dock  or 
warehouse  to  the  head  of  the  raw  sugar  bin,  while 
the  refined  sugar  comes  back  to  the  warehouse  on  the 
return  of  the  same  belt.  Smaller  lateral  belt  conveyors 
deliver  the  raw  sugar  from  the  warehouse  onto  this 
belt  at  convenient  points,  and  other  conveyors  are  ar- 
ranged to  switch  off  the  refined  sugar  from  the  main 
belt  to  its  point  of  destination  in  the  warehouse. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  mechanical  engineen< 
the  Matson  liner  Manoa  was  at  the  dock  discharging 
a  6500-ton  cargo  of  raw  sugar.  All  of  the  belt  con- 
veying system  wa-s  working  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
sugar  was  being  handled  out  of  the  ship  with  great 
dispatch  and  with  no  confusion  or  straining  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  anyone. 

A  few  days  previously  the  largest  cargo  of  raw 
sugar  ever  delivered  to  this  refiner>'  had  been  brought 
in  on  the  Manulani  of  the  Matnon  Line.  This  cargo 
consisted  of  10,234  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  was  dis- 
charged at  the  rate  of  2325  tons  per  day  of  eight 
(Continued  on  page  490) 


THE  MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 


By  FRANK  L.  MULGREW 


OUT  of  the  greatest  ahip- 
buildiriK  pro};ram  ever 
completed  in  an  Ameri- 
can shipyard  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Compuriy  has  em- 
erged as  the  largest  repairing 
plant  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
vision  of  the  future,  born  in 
the  midat  of  record-making  ac- 
complishment, has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  its  conception  by 
giving  to  the  Oakland  plant  a 
permanency  at  a  time  when  the 
ahipyards  of  other  centers  are 
being  closed  and  dismantled. 
With  the  close  of  the  story  of 
war-time  work,  of  the  unusual 
demand  for  bottoms,  of  expan- 
sion and  achievement,  there  has 
opened  another  that  is  written 
with  all  of  the  initiative,  fore- 
sight and  energy  of  the  first. 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  bay 
are  to  remain  the  center  of 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing activities  of  the  Pacific, 
for  here  are  all  the  facilities, 
ready  at  hand  and  bu.'»ily  en- 
engaged  in  making  fit  the  carriers  of  the  western 
ocean. 

With  the  launching  on  Saturday,  July  9,  of  the  10,- 
000-ton  tanker  Birkenhead  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  ('om- 
pany,  New  York,  a  shipbuilding  program  that  eclip.sed 
that  of  any  other  shipyard  in  the  countr>'  closed  at  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company.  Since  1916  .si.xty  -  two 
hulls  (totaling  .563,755  deadweight  tons)  have  been 
launched,  forty-eight  for  the  Shipping  Board  and  four- 
teen for  private  companies.  Of  the  government  ve.n- 
8cls  thirteen  were  tankers,  eight  refrigerator  ships 
and  twenty-seven  freighters.  The  privately  owned  ve.s- 
sels  include  tankers  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  freighters  for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
They  ranged  from  the  9400-ton  freighter  which  Robert 
S.  Moore  designed  and  made  the  standard  to  the  great 
16.340-ton  Tamiahua.  built  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
sail  on  Atlantic  waters. 

Time  and  again  the  shipbuilding  accomplishment.s  of 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  brought  to  Oakland 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  in  those  davs  when  every  ef- 
fort Vina  being  strained  to  furnish  the  needed  carriers 
for  war  duty  without  the  shattering  of  record  and 
tradition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company  had  just  begun  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels. It  wan  already  a  shipbuilding  plant,  and  had 
there  been  no  war  would  have  built  a  number  of  ves- 
sels for  the  government  and  for  private  owners.  Once 
the  world  trouble  started  the  entire  energies  of  the 
company  were  focused  to  turning  out  the  vessels  which 
played  so  large  a  part,  not  only  in  shortening  the  con- 
flict, but  in  the  victor>'.  The  call  came  for  a  "bridge 
of  ships"  and  every  man  in  the  plant  re.«iponded. 

When  this  call  came  the  Moore  plant  was  small  and 
without  organization  for  so  studendou.s  a  program.  Yet 


■  » 


Robert  S.  Moor* 


the  authorities  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  had  confidence  in  the 
concern  and  placed  with  it  con- 
tracts for  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  vessels.  The  manner  in 
which  this  confidence  was  jus- 
tified is  shown  in  the  record  of 
achievement.  The  plant  expand- 
ed and  developed,  organized  ar- 
mies of  workers,  added  build- 
ing ways,  shops  and  foundries 
and  brought  in  more  steel  than 
industrial  Oakland  had  ever 
seen.  There  came  the  time 
when  13,000  men  were  employ- 
ed and  when  the  weekly  payroll 
was  $275,000.  The  one  slip 
grew  to  ten  building  ways.  New 
methods  were  devised,  clock- 
work organization  was  put  into 
effect  and  the  work  of  the  great 
shipyard  co-ordinated  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  it  a  pattern  for 
both  coasts.  The  genius  at  work 
in  all  this  was  Robert  S.  Moore, 
the  same  man  who  made  the 
plant  a  shipyard  in  the  days 
before  the  war  and  who  could 
.see.  even  in  the  midst  of  an  epoch-making  construc- 
tion period,  the  need  to  make  ready  with  drydock.n 
ard  marire  railways  for  the  labors  that  were  to  come 
with  peace. 

Double  launchings,  which  have  become  ordinary,  were 
unknown  a  few  years  ago.  and  it  was  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  that  showed  the  way.  The  story  had 
scarcely  cease<l  echoing  in  marine  circles  when  the 
company  launched  three  IMOO-ton  tankers  on  the  same 
tide  and  the  word  again  traveled  to  all  of  the  ports  of 
the  world.  Before  any  other  company  had  succeeded 
in  duplicating  the  feat  the  Moore  shipyard  had  re- 
peated the  triple  launching  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  feat  so  much  beyond  anything  hitherto  ac- 
complished that  it  became  an  important  news  feature 
with  all  of  the  press  associations,  brought  out  the  mo- 
tion picture  camera  men  and  was  featured  in  marine 
journals  as  a  brilliant  upsetting  of  precedent.  This 
was  the  sextuple  launching  on  Saturday,  December  20, 
1919,  when  three  9400-ton  freighters  and  three  10,000- 
ton  tankers — a  total  of  58,200  deadweight  tons — took 
the  water  on  one  tide  in  fifty-five  minutes.  The  mem- 
j>ry  of  that  occasion  will  live  long  with  the  thousands 
who  saw  it.  Six  launchings  without  a  hitch  and  the 
problems  of  a  narrow  estuar>'  and  of  clearing  the 
stream  for  the  succeeding  hulls  cared  for  in  masterly 
fashion ! 

While  all  of  this  shipbuilding  history  was  being 
made,  and  while  a  task  of  gigantic  proportions  was 
under  way,  Robert  S.  Moore  saw  beyond  the  circle  of 
a  tremendous  present  and  planned  for  the  future.  He 
began  to  prepare  for  the  ship  repairing  that  would 
come  with  the  close  of  hostilities,  and,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, the  company  expended  $8,000,000  in  new  docks 
and  facilities.  Today  no  other  concern  on  cither  coast 
is  better  equipped  for  building,  repairing  or  overhaul- 
ing vessels. 
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THE  CLEOPATRA'S  BARGE 

By  J.  M.  LYDGATE 


THIS  is  the  time  and  this  is 
the  place  to  recall  the  story 
of  the  famouH  private  yacht 
called  Cleopatra's  BarKe;  the 
time,  because  it  was  just  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  she  was  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  place 
because  it  was  on  Kauai  that  she 
terminated  her  eventful  career. 

The  Crowninshields  were  a 
sturdy  and  enterprising  family  of 
Salem  merchants,  doinfc  a  large 
business  with  India  and  China — 
away  back  150  years  or  so  ago — 
and  out  of  this  business  they  ac- 
cumulated very  comfortable  for- 
tunes. NeverthelesH,  every  boy  of  I 
the  family,  whatever  his  ultimate 

destination,  was  given  a  nautical  education  and  sent 
to  .sea  to  learn  every  branch  of  the  far-reaching  busi- 
ness. George  Crowninshield,  in  whom  we  are  particu- 
larly interested,  went  through  this  training  like  all  the 
rest  and  was  finally  taken  into  the  traditional  firm 
together  with  his  larother,  Benjamin.  After  a  few 
years  this  brother,  Benjamin,  retired  from  the  firm  to 
become  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  shortly  after  the 
father  died. 

A  World  Wonder 

Already  possessed  of  a  liberal  fortune  and  unmar- 
ried, with  no  one  dependent  upon  him,  George  deter- 
mined to  build  a  yacht  and  see  the  world  in  her. 
Salem  was  one  of  the  leading  seaports  of  New  Eng- 
land in  those  days  and  had  turned  out  a  good  many 
famous  vessels,  and  one  Retire  Becket,  or  "Tyrey" 
Becket,  as  he  was  known,  was  the  crack  builder  of 
fast  clippers.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  building  of 
the  Cleopatra's  Barge,  which  should  be  the  finest  and 
fastest  yacht  that  the  world  had  known.  She  was 
started  in  the  spring  of  1816  and  finished,  ready  for 
sailing,  early  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Even 
while  she  was  on  the  stocks,  the  fame  of  her  spread 
abroad  and  people  came  far  and  near  to  see  her. 

She  was  just  about  the  same  in  dimensions  as  the 
famous  yacht  Mayflower — 83  feet  on  the  water  line, 
23  feet  wide  and  11' j  feet  deep;  191  li>  tons.  She  was 
what  is  called  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  that  is,  square- 
rigged  on  the  forema.st  and  fore-and-aft  on  the  main- 
mast. She  carried  every  kind  of  sail  that  you  could 
put  on  a  yacht,  some  of  which  have  gone  entirely  out 
of  use  now. 

But  it  was  in  her  cabin  fittings  and  appointments 
that  she  was  the  marvel  of  the  age.  The  main  cabin 
measured  19  by  20  feet  and  was  panelled  in  mahog- 
any inlaid  with  birdseye  maple  and  other  fancy 
woods.  The  furniture  was  mahogany,  upholstered  in 
red  velvet,  decorated  with  gold  lace.  There  were 
two  large  sofas,  with  gilt  bronze  ornaments,  a  chan- 
delier, a  sideboard,  two  large  mirrors,  etc.,  and  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  service  of  silver  and  china, 
made  expressly  for  her.  The  furniture  of  the  cabin 
was  valued  at  $8000.  The  vessel  herself  cost  $50,000, 
which  was  a  lot  of  money  for  those  early  days. 
Completed  in  1816 

She  was  finally  completed  December  6,  1816,  and 
after  being  shown  to  the  family  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  large.    On  the  opening  day  1900  ladies  and 


The  Cleopatra's  Barge,  or  Pride 
of  Hawaii,  needs  little  introduc- 
tion to  Htudent.s  of  old  maritime 
records,  but  even  they  doubtlean 
will  find  much  that  is  new  in  this 
account,  and  those  to  whom  the 
vessel  is  unknown  have  here  an 
opportunity  (o  become  acquainted 
with  her.  This  article  was  read 
by  J.  M.  Lydgate  of  Lihue,  Kauai, 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Kauai 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Lydgate 
is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  early  Hawaiian  days. 


700  men  came  aboard  to  inspect 
and  admire  her,  and  many  useful 
and  valuable  gift.*  were  added  to 
her  equipment;  atid  as  long  as 
she  remained  in  Salem,  she  was 
crowded  with  visitors.  While  she 
>vas  being  fitted  up  for  her  long 
voyage,  the  owned  lived  on  board 
and  received  a  great  many  people 
at  dinner  parties  and  other  en- 
tertainments. He  selected  his 
cousin,  Benjamin  Crowninshield, 
as  his  captain,  and  his  son,  Ben- 
jamin, Jr.,  went  as  passenger 
and  incidentally  kept  a  very  care- 
ful,   illu.<«trated    journal    of  the 

  voyage.    The  crew  was  of  about 

the  usual  size  for  such  a  vessel, 
with  rather  better  provision  for  the  commissariat. 

On  March  30,  1817,  she  sailed  for  the  Mediterran- 
ean, her  departure  being  witnessed  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people.  The  first  port  of  call  was  the 
Azores,  where  she  remained  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal 
for  a  week  and  where  she  was  visited  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal people,  and  hosts  of  them  were  entertained. 

Calls  at  Madeira 
From  there  to  Madeira  was  a  short  voyage.  At 
Madeira  the  yacht  remained  a  week.  During  this 
time  almost  eveo'one  on  the  island  visited  her  and 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  for  Crowninshield  was  a 
democrat  to  the  core.  Everyone  was  welcome  who 
knew  enough  to  behave.  The  consequence  was,  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  no  many  people  availed  them- 
selves of  this  liberty  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
at  times  to  carry  out  the  daily  routine  of  the  ship, 
and  the  visits  of  these  people  became  a  great  nuisance. 

At  some  of  the  ports  at  which  the  vessel  stopped 
later  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  crowds  were  so  great 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  try  to  keep  them  back 
and  at  Barcelona  the  vessel  had  to  be  hauled  out  of 
the  harbor  into  the  outer  road  to  prevent  the  pressure 
of  these  great  crowds.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  for 
they  followed  the  vessel  in  boats,  and  many  of  them 
becoming  deathly  sick,  that  was  added  to  the  other 
discomforts.    It  was  at  Barcelona,  also,  that  many 
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people  in  the  endeavor  to  get  on  board,  wan  ermrdad 
overboard,  and  among  them  three  ladies. 

Leaving  Madeira  the  Cleopatra's  Barge  sailed  for 
tlie  Hediterraneaiti  where  *he  visited  the  following 
pteeea:  Tanricra,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Cartagena,  Port 
Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  Barcelona.  Marseil- 
les, Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  the  island  of  Elba  and 
Civita  Veuhia. 

Paint  Never  Dr>' 
The  owner  was  very  particular  about  having  ever.N- 
thing  kept  "shipsihape"  and  in  applepte  order.  During 
the  short  space  of  two  months,  while  she  was  in  the 
Mediterranean,  ahe  waa  rapaintad  no  leaa  than  three 
timet;  in  fact,  the  paint  wae  hardly  ever  diy.  At 
Marseilles  an  army  of  workmen  came  aboard,  the  gilt 
work  waa  all  regilded,  additions  were  made  to  the 
cnbin  uphoL-^tery  atiil  <>ru>  stateroom  waa  diamantled 

and  rf f iirnisheci  in  a  different  style. 

Before  .settinK  <'ut  on  his  vi)yaK«  the  <]wner  had  pro 
vtded  hiiii»elf  with  300  letters  of  introduction  )o  the 
most  eligible  people  at  the  different  pr-rts  where  he 
intended  to  call.  And  the  preeentation  of  these  letters 
no  donbt  helped  to  attgment  the  number  of  dally  viai- 
toia. 

Some  idea  of  the  interest  that  was  talcen  In  Che 

vessel  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  an  aver- 
asre  people  a  day  visited  her  while  she  w'as  in 

port,  and  one  day  at  Rarceluna,  by  actual  count,  no 
leas  than  8000  people  came  aboard.  Many  dinner 
parties  were  given  and  entertainments  were  served 
eveiy  day  in  the  aaloon  to  her  invited  guests.  In 
order  the  better  to  entertain  these  guests  the  gener- 
ona  heat  engaged  a  number  of  professional  musiciana 
and  at  Elba  these  were  increased  to  a  full  band. 
A  Surprised  Baron 

At  Genoa  an  interesting  episode  occurred  that  must 
not  l)e  overlooked.  A  i;ertaiii  baron,  von  Zach,  a  Ger 
man  astronomer  of  distinction,  came  aboard  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he  K'ves  an  intHreslinj: 
account  of  his  visit.  In  the  course  of  the  eonversa- 
tion,  the  name  of  Bowditch  was  mentioned — Bowditch 
was  the  standard  authority  on  navigation  al>oard  all 
American  ships  and  was  held  In  becoming  raepect 
even  by  the  rent  ef  the  world. 

"He  is  a  friend  of  our  family  and  our  neighbor  in 
Salem."  replied  the  captain,  "and  that  young  man, 
whom  you  see  there,  my  son,  waa  his  pupil;  in  fact 
it  is  he.  and  not  myself,  who  navigatSfl  the  Ship.  Tiy 
him  and  see  how  much  he  knows." 

The  German  astronomer  turned  to  the  young  man, 
saying:  "What  was  your  dead  reckoning  error  in 
making  the  Straits  of  GUMraltar?" 

"Six  miles,"  was  the  answer. 

"You  must  have  got  your  longitude  mighty  close. 

How  do  \i:'U  Ket  it?" 

"By  throaonieter  and  by  lunar  dislancea,  both." 

"What!  Do  you  know  how  to  work  ap  the  longitude 
by  lunar  distances?" 

"Why,  our  cook  can  do  that,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

"Hen,  Jack,"  calling  to  the  negro  cook,  "come  and 
shew  this  gentleman  how  you  get  the  longitude  1" 
Mere  Ihirprlsea 

The  cook  came  up  with  a  dressed  chicken  in  one 
hand  and  a  butcher  knife  in  the  other;  and  the  baron 
put  him  throuKh  a  cros.s-examination  in  regard  to 
working  lunars  that  quite  satisfied  him  that  iie  knew 
perfectly  what  he  waa  talking  abi  ui  The  captain 
told  him  to  put  down  his  chicken  and  get  his  books 
and  journal  and  show  tkt  gentleman  his  work,  which 
he  did.  And  everything  proved  to  be  entirely  in  order. 


according  to  the  highest  standards  of  the  beat  navi- 
gation, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  or- 
dinary sea  captains.  This  negro  cook  had  been  round 
the  world  as  eabia  bay  with  Captain  Cook  in  hia  lai^ 
voyage  and  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  partieulara 
of  his  death  at  Kealakekua  in  1779. 

Crowninshield  wa.s  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon 
and  made  a  point  of  going  to  Elba  to  .see  where  he 
had  l>een  in  exile,  from  which  he  had  escaped  only  a 
couple  of  years  before.  Many  of  his  friends  were  still 
there,  whose  acquaintaiu  e.s  he  made  and  who  in  turn 
gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Bonaparte 
family  in  Rome.  So  from  Elba  tliay  went  to  Bonei. 
whera  thay  remained  a  couple  of  weeks,  largely  as 
guests  of  the  Bonapaites.  These  Bonapartes  were 
more  or  less  under  supervision  for  fear  they  might 
attempt  to  rescue  their  great  leader  in  exile  at  St. 
Helena  and  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  wealthy 
owner  of  thi.s  fast  yacht,  that  could  outsail  anything 
ufluat,  was  regarded  by  the  French  authorities  with 
suspicion.  So  they  set  a  French  man-of-war  on  her 
track,  to  keep  watch  of  Ii«r,  but  the  Cleopatra  soon 
left  her  far  in  the  rear. 

The  Owner  Diee 

Crowninshield  had  hoped  to  extend  his  voyage  to 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Creek  i.slands  and 
even  Constantinople,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
warned  him  that  he  mu.st  give  up  this  plan  and  re- 
turn to  America,  which  he  did,  arriving  in  Salem  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  1817.  He  at  once  began  to  plan 
another  voyage  for  the  coming  year.  But  "man  pro- 
poses and  God  disposes;"  within  two  montiia  he  waa 
d«ad. 

In  settling  his  estate  the  Cleopatra's  Barge  was  sold 

at  auction  the  following  summer  for  $16,000,  her 
cabin  furniture  and  fittings  being  reserved.  She 
made  one  or  two  voyages  to  South  America  in  the 
merchant  service  and  was  finally  sold  to  Kamehame- 
ha.  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  pursuance  of 
thia  sale  agreement,  she  departed  from  Salem  June 
18,  mo,  and  arrived  in  Labalna,  November  6  of  the 
aama  year. 

Trader  for  flnndalwood 

On  the  ICtii  of  November.  1820,  Liholiho,  or  Kam- 
eharaeha  H,  and  his  prime  minister,  Kalaimoku,  pur- 
chased the  Cleopatra's  Rarge  from  Captain  Sutter  for 
$90,000  to  be  paid  for  in  sandalwood  by  installments. 
Her  tiame  was  then  chsngcd  to  Haahso  0  Hawaii  (The 

Pride  of  Hawaii). 

During  the  next  three  years  she  led  a  somewhat 
checkered  career  as  Hag^hip  of  the  incipient  little 
Hawaiian  navy,  and  the  private  yacht  of  the  long  and 
royal  family.  As  there  was  at  this  early  time  no  reg- 
ular means  of  transportation  between  the  islands,  the 
Haaheo  O  Hawaii  came  in  for  all  kinds  of  varied 
service,  from  royal  dispatches  to  the  outer  islands  to 
return  loads  of  taro  and  pigs.  She  was  so  vast  an 
improvement  on  the  un.seaworthy  and  unsavory  craft 
that  they  had  been  used  to  that  they  regarded  her  as 
a  parasron  of  beauty  and  comfort,  and  every  alii  (chief 
or  noble}  who  could  possibly  manage  it  sought  for 
the  favor  of  an  inter-island  trip  aboard  of  her. 
A  Traa^erovs  King 

One  of  thes  trips  deserves  special  mention.  On  one 
occasion  King  Liholiho,  either  from  a  drunken  whim, 

I  r  to  carry  out  a  craft;,  design.  .-Jailed  f<]r  Kwa  in  an 
open  sailboat,  and  ttien  w  hen  hi'  oiu  e  got  to  sea  com- 
pelled his  attendants  to  cotitituie  the  voyage  tO 
Waimea,  Kauai,  Arriving  there  the  next  day  he  threw 
himself,  entirely  helpless,  into  the  power  of  King 
Kaumualii.   That  noble  chieftain,  instead  of  taking 
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any  advantage  of  Liholiho'a  defenseless  condition, 
gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  and  sent  his  own  brig 
to  Honolulu  to  make  known  the  king's  safety  and  to 
carry  his  commands.  In  two  days  the  five  wives  of 
Liholiho  arrived  on  board  the  Cleopatra's  Barge.  The 
two  kings  then  spent  several  weeks  in  a  tour  of  the 
island  of  Kauai,  and  Kaumualii  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  give  his  royal  guest  the  best  kind  of  a  time 
that  he  could  devise,  which  in  this  case  was  mainly 
plenty  of  drink. 

And  what  return  did  Liholiho  make  for  this  gen- 
erous hospitality?  On  their  return  to  Waimea  the 
king  invited  Kuamualii  to  spend  a  few  hours  aboard 
his  flag-ship,  the  Haaheo  0  Hawaii,  and  while  the  un- 
suspicious prince  was  seated  in  the  cabin,  orders 
were  secretly  given  to  make  sail,  and  he  was  torn 
from  his  kingdom,  to  remain  henceforth  a  virtual 
prisoner  of  state  in  Honolulu. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances  these  old  Hawaiian 
chiefs  were  surrounded  by  a  scurvy  lot  of  beachcomb- 
ers and  reprobates.  Naturally  a  weak  and  dissolute 
prince  like  Liholiho  gathered  this  kind  about  him 
almost  exclusively,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
surprise  that  the  Pride  of  Hawaii  was  manned  by  a 
drunken,  dis-sipated,  irresponsible  crew  from  the  cap- 
tain down  to  the  cabin  boy.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any 
surprise  that  she  should  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

This  happened  about  the  end  of  April,  1824,  at 
Hanalei,  where  she  was  stranded  on  the  Monolau  reef 
just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Wailoi  River. 

The  early  missionary,  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  came 
to  Waimea  on  a  visit  about  this  time  and  finding  the 
chiefs  and  many  of  their  effective  followers  had  gone 
to  Hanalei  in  response  to  the  call  for  help  to  save 
the  stranded  vessel,  he  followed  them  thither,  taking 
three  days  for  the  trip. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  a  large  concourse  of  people 
busily  engaged,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chiefs,  in 
efforts  to  salvage  the  vessel.  They  collected  from  the 
woods  and  margins  of  the  river  nearby  large  quanti- 
ties of  hau  bark,  from  which  they  made  several  thou- 
sand yards  of  strong  rope.  This  they  stranded  to- 
gether into  three  large  twelve-fold  cables.  These 
three  cables  were  then  attached  to  the  mainmast  of 
the  brig,  a  few  feet  above  the  deck,  and  then  .strung 
out  inland  in  three  parallel  lines.  The  plan  was  by 
means  of  these  cables  to  roll  her  bodily  over  the  reef 


into  the  quiet  water  within,  where  she  could  be  re- 
paired, and  then  floated  out  through  the  channel. 

Everj'  available  man  was  gathered  up  and  distri- 
buted on  the  cable  and  when  everything  was  ready. 
Kiaimakani,  the  luna  nui  (director)  for  the  occasion, 
passed  up  and  down  the  lines  enjoining  silence — nu- 
ke-hamau  i  kalee.  Then  the  official  chantey  man  took 
up  the  chantey  song  and  everyone  stood  ready  for 
action  till  the  chorus  "huke!"  (heave  away),  came  and 
the  three  great  line-s  of  surging  power  strained  the 
great  cables  so  that  the  juice  fairly  ran  out  of  them. 
The  brig  felt  their  power;  rolled  up  slowly  until  her 
side  struck  the  solid  wall  of  the  reef;  then  she  stop- 
ped; but  the  lines  of  men  went  on — something  had  to 
give.  The  mainmast  broke  short  off  and  fell  over  the 
quiet  water  within  the  reef. 

These  well-considered  plans  to  save  the  vessel  be- 
ing fruitless  and  she  being  now  in  worse  condition 
than  before,  they  became  discouraged  and  gave  up  the 
attempt,  leaving  her  there.  And  there  she  remained 
until  gradually  the  pounding  surge  of  the  trade-wind 
seas  broke  her  up. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Wilcox,  whom  I  interviewed  a  few  years 
ago  relative  to  wreckage  from  the  Cleopatra's  Barge, 
gave  his  recollections  substatially  as  follows: 

When  I  was  a  boy,  somewhere  along  in  the  '50's,  I 
remember  very  distinctly  the  efforts  of  A.  S.  Nuuanu, 
a  Hawaiian  of  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  executive  abil- 
ity, to  recover  materials  from  the  wreck  of  the  Cleo- 
patra. He  had  a  scow  anchored  out  in  front  of  Waipa, 
off  the  present  Waipa  bridge,  and  by  means  of  divers 
he  got  up  two  iron  cannon  and  some  wooden  wreck- 
age, perhaps  part  of  a  capstan. 

I  remember  my  brother  Edward  made  a  ruler  out  of 
a  piece  of  the  wood.  The  two  cannon  were  about 
Hanalei  for  many  years  and  indeed  until  compara- 
tively within  recent  times.  Sometime  ago  I  inquired 
about  them  and  was  told  by  Mrs.  Deverill  that  they 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  English  man-^f-war.  Since 
I  have  built  at  Hanalei  I  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of 
them  to  set  up  in  my  yard,  and  failing  the  recovery  of 
these,  I  reverted  to  the  brass  cannon,  said  to  be  im- 
bedded in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  Cleopatra 
was  wrecked.  Native  fishermen  report  having  seen 
such  a  cannon  in  a  hole  in  the  reef.  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  Kaheleike  to  locate  this  cannon 
with  a  view  to  raising  it,  but  thus  far,  we  haven't 
found  it. 
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MOTORSHIP  ERA 

Some  Observations  of  an  American  Marine  Engineer  on  Board  a  Swedish 

Ocean-Going  Motorship 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  facts 
in  shipping  circles  today  ia 
that,  while  many  steamers  are 
laid  up  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  tarry  freight  at  the  pres- 
ent rates,  practically  all  of  the  mo- 
torahips  are  continuing  in  operation 
and  apparently  making  profits  for 
their  owners.  At  the  same  time  all 
of  the  motorships  on  the  stocks  are 
being  rushed  toward  completion  and 
many  are  being  contracted  for  by 
the  wisest  heads  in  the  shipping 
game  in  Europe.  Having  observed 
this  fact,  the  writer,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  trip  to 
Europe,  decided  to  take  passage  on 
a  Swedish  motorship  in  order  that 
he  might  observe  at  first  hand  the 
methods  employed  on  board  these 
ships  and  the  operation  at  sea  of 
their  Diesel  engines.  He  accord- 
ingly secured  accommodations  on  the 
motorship  Pacific  of  the  Johnson 
Line  routed  from  San  Francisco 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
short  article  to  give  a  log  of  the 
voyage  or  any  of  the  actual  tests, 
but  merely  to  set  down  a  few  ob- 
servations from  the  practical  operat- 
ing engineer's  viewpoint. 

Reliable  Operation 
The  first  fact  which  impressed  it- 
self strongly  upon  the  observer  was 
the  continuous  and  entirely  reliable 
operation  of  the  Diesel  engines,  with 
apparently  even  less  attention  re- 
quired than  had  been  the  writer's 
experience  in  connection  with  re- 
ciprocating steam  engines. 

Another  feature  was  the  excellent 
shop  facilities  provided  for  any  re- 
pairs which  might  become  neces- 
sary- while  the  ship  was  under  oper- 
ation. According  to  the  engineers 
on  this  ship,  their  owners  have 
found  it  rather  diflicult  to  have 
Diesel   engine   repairs   effected  at 
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many  overseas  ports.  In  every  case 
the  work  at  shore  rates  had  been  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  very  often 
badly  done.  They  have,  therefore, 
considered  it  rather  a  profitable  in- 
vestment in  their  more  modern  ships 
to  install  an  elaborate  machine  shop 
in  connection  with  the  engine  room, 
space  being  easily  available  for  this 
feature  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  steam  pipes,  condensers  and  aux- 
iliary* pumps  in  the  engine  room  of 
a  motorship.  Usually  in  these  shops 
there  will  be  found  a  moderate  sized 
lathe,  an  excellent  drill  press,  a 
grinding  machine,  and  a  shaper,  all 
driven  by  belting  from  a  small  elec- 
tric motor. 

The  Pacific  carried  four  wipers, 
of  whom  two  were  competent  ma- 
chinists. As  the  engines  are  auto- 
matically oiled  by  forced  feed,  these 
wipers  have  little  to  do  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  making  minor  re- 
pairs, making  and  grinding  valves 
and  making  adjustments  on  the  en- 
gines as  required.  The  chief  en- 
gineer spoke  with  pride  of  the  bills 
for  shop  repairs.  In  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  months  these  were  less 
than  $700. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  operation, 
the  chief  engineer's  log  shows  that 
the  Pacific  had  operated  thirty  days 
continuously  on  California  oil  (as- 
phalt base)  and  fifty-two  days  con- 
tinuously on  Texas  oil  (paraffine 
base),  these  runs  being  terminated 
simply  because  the  vessel  had  reach- 
ed its  destination. 

In  using  low  grades  of  oil  for 
fuel  the  valves  sometimes  become 
clogged  up  with  carbon  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  change  them. 
This  change  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out stopping  the  engine,  simply  by 
cutting  out  the  cylinder  which  is  to 
have  its  valve  changed.  While  this 
operation  is  somewhat  dangerous,  it 
has  often  been  done  at  sea  in  cases 


of  necessity.  An  efficient  engine 
room  crew  can  put  in  a  new  valve 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  where  there 
is  necessity  for  haste. 

Engine  Room  Ventilation 
On  the  working  platform  of  the 
engine  room  of  the  Pacific  the  tem- 
perature averaged  alwut  105  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  but  on  the  top  platform 
it  ran  as  high  as  135  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit, and  this  station,  particularly 
in  the  tropics,  became  quite  uncom- 
fortable. It  aeemed  to  the  writer 
that  adequate  ventilation  should  be 
provided  at  this  point,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  American  designers  of 
motorships  to  thoroughly  investigate 
this  feature.  Ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  engine  room  could  probably 
be  beat  accomplished  by  electric  fans 
arranged  to  keep  air  in  the  engine 
room  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
outside  temperature.  Such  forced 
ventilation  could  be  divided  into 
several  units  so  that  only  the  neces- 
sary number  of  fans,  according  to 
the  outside  temperature,  need  be 
kept  in  operation.  The  writer  was 
glad  to  see.  through  reading  an  ar- 
ticle recently  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, that  in  the  engine  room  of  the 
American  motorship  Kennecott  the 
ventilation  has  apparently  been  well 
taken  care  of. 

Propeller  Slip 

One  very  interesting  feature  to 
the  writer  in  the  operation  of  this 
ship  was  the  decided  slowing  down 
under  head  winds,  indicating  great 
propeller  slip.  The  twin  screws  of 
the  Pacific  are  four-bladed,  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  8  feet  2  inches  pitch, 
with  about  40  per  cent  surface,  and 
at  full  power  of  the  engines  will 
turn  I'M  revolutions  per  minute,  each 
engine  indicating  at  that  rate  1950 
i.h.p.  With  good  weather,  no  head 
winds,  the  slip  on  these  propellers 
would  be  about  7  per  cent.  Under 
some    conditions   of    the  weather 
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found  on  this  trip  the  writer  figured 
that  the  propeller  slip  actually 
reached  a  figure  as  high  as  34  per 
cent.  With  a  large,  heavily  pitched, 
slow  turning  propeller,  there  would 
of  course  be  no  such  variation.  In 
motorships  this  condition  can  very 
readily  be  attained  either  through 
reduction  gearing,  as  on  the  Libby 
Maine,  through  electric  gearing,  as 
is  now  being  installed  in  several 
yachts,  or  with  the  perfection  of  the 
design  of  marine  Diesel  engines  it 
may  even  be  attained  on  a  practical 
basis  with  direct  connection.  In 
fact,  trials  have  just  been  had  on 
a  single  screw  motorship  built  by 


Doxford  and  Son  at  Sunderland, 
England,  powered  with  a  3000  h.p. 
direct  connected  opposed  piston, 
crude  oil  engine  running  at  77  r.p.m. 
full  load  speed. 

Proposed  Installations 
In  connection  with  the  repairing 
of  Diesel  engines  at  sea,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  that  in  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  the  writer  published  an 
article  describing  a  Diesel  electric 
drive  in  which  power  was  generated 
by  a  number  of  small  units.  This 
idea  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Milton  L.  Towne,  who  also  sug- 
gested that  together  with  this  instal- 


lation there  be  fitted  a  fully  equip- 
ped machine  shop  with  a  small  over- 
head electric  crane  which  could  de- 
liver all  parts  of  the  various  units 
from  the  engine  room  to  the  ma- 
chine shop,  and  that  there  be  added 
to  the  crew  three  Diesel  machinists 
who  would  effect  all  of  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  adjustments  inde- 
pendently of  the  operating  en- 
gineers. Since  the  trip  on  the  Pa- 
cific just  described  the  writer  is 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
some  such  scheme  of  installation 
will  characterize  the  motorships  of 
the  future. 


MotonUp  Yacutn,  built  at  the  Pallion  Works.  Sunderland,  by  William  Doxford  tt  Sons.  Ltd..  iml  ciii:ineil  with  ihcir  ntw  oppo»«d-pistan 
marine  oil  engine.    The  Yngaren  is  here  shown  at  her  dock  trial  in  the  Tyne  in  front  of  the  Pallion  Works 

EUROPEAN  MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING 

Exclusive  Correspondence  Pacific  Marine  Review 


POSSIBLY  the  writer  may  be 
accused  of  e.xaggeration  when 
he  say.^  that  Germany  is 
making  a  bold  bid  to  become 
the  leading  motor  shipbuilding 
countr>-  in  the  world  but  he  has 
strong  grounds  for  believing  this  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  exteremly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  definite  information 
regarding  the  mercantile  shipbuild- 
ing programme  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  in  Germany  but  the 
following  facts  are  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  very  great  activity  is 
being  shown  in  the  construction  of 
internal  combustion  engined  ships. 
German  Activity 
In  addition  to  the  two  14,000 
tonners  fitted  with  geared  Diesel 
machinery  which  Blohm  and  Voss 
are  building  for  the  Hamburg 
America  Line,  orders  have  been 
placed   by   the   same   owners  for 


eight  standard  motor  ships  of  6,000 
tons  d.w.c.  Two  3,000  ton  tank 
vessels  have  just  been  launched  for 
the  Stinnes  combine  in  which 
Krupps  engines  will  be  fitted.  The 
Hansa  Line  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Weser  Shipbuilding  works 
for  a  10,000  tonner  to  be  fitted  with 
machinery'  of  3200  i.h.p.  of  the 
four  cycle  type  whilst  the  Hamburg 
South  America  Line  has  contracted 
with  Howaldtswerke  of  Kiel  for  a 
12,000  ton  ship  in  which  two  3000 
b.h.p.  Sulzer  Die.^el  engines  will  be 
installed.  At  the  new  Deutsche 
Werft  of  Hamburg,  standard  motor 
ships  are  being  built  equipped  with 
A. E.G.  Diesel  engines  which  in- 
cidentally are  being  manufactured 
in  the  fine  workshops  which  were 
orginally  designed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  large  steam  turbines..  This 
policy  of  motor  ship  construction 


should  not  be  ignored  by  American 
shipowners,  and  in  England  ver>' 
careful  note  is  being  taken  of  Ger- 
man progress,  although  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  Germans  are  giving 
awav  as  little  information  as  poss- 
ible. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  significant 
to  learn  that  the  very  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  being  experienced  in  dis- 
posing of  surrendered  German  ships 
to  British  shipowners  even  at  the 
remarkably  low  prices  at  which 
they  are  offered.  It  is  reported 
that  motor  ships  are  being  built  in 
Germany  at  a  cost  of  2,500  marks 
(at  present  exchange  rate  about 
$37.50)  per  ton  deadweight,  which 
is  very  much  lower  than  either  a 
steamer  or  motor  ship  can  be  built 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  First  Doxford  Motorship 

The   long-awaited    trials   of  the 
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first  Doxford  enK>ned  motorship 
have  at  lamt  taken  place  and  have 
excited  the  widest  interest  among 
both  shipowners  and  shipbuilders. 
The  vessel  in  the  Yngaren  and  is 
one  of  three  ordered  by  the  Trans- 
altantic  Steamship  Company  of 
Gothenburg,  who  are  now  pinnini; 
their  faith  entirely  to  inernal  com- 
bustion engined  ships.  The  Dox- 
ford engine  is  probably  now  so  well 
known  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  give 
a  full  description  of  the  new  design. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  it  is  of  the 
opposed  piston  two-cycle  type  de- 
veloping 3,000  i.h.p.  in  four  cylind- 
ers 580  m.m.  bore  each  piston  having 
a  stroke  of  1160  m.m.  It  has  as 
many  departures  from  existing 
Diesel  engine  practice  as  it  is  poss- 
ible to  embody  in  a  motor  of  this 
design,  since  air  blast  injection  is 
abandoned,  the  compression  pressure 
is  reduced  from  500  pounds  to  300 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
speed  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
very  low  figure  of  77  r.p.m.  The 
fuel  is  injected  into  the  cylinders 
from  a  pump  driven  off  the  crank- 
shaft operating  at  a  pressure  of 
9,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while 
there  is  an  electrically  driven  auxil- 
i&ry  pump  for  use  in  the  event  of 
trouble  arising  with  the  main  pump. 

The  control  gear  is  of  the  simplest 
possible  design  and  for  moving  the 
camshaft  when  reversing  no  com- 
pressed air  is  used,  the  whole  opera- 
tion being  carried  out  by  hand,  an 
interesting  novelty  in  connection 
with  an  engine  of  such  high  power. 
The  motor  is  controlled  by  one 
wheel  which  is  turned  to  the  left 
for  astern  and  the  right  for  ahead 
operation,  complete  control  being 
effected  by  a  movement  of  the  same 
hand  wheel  which  reverses  the  en- 
gine. As  an  example  of  flexibility, 
the  Doxford  design  is  superior  to 
all  others  since  the  motor  can  be 
run  continuously  at  well  under  20 
r.p.m.  and  indeed  far  below  the 
minimum  speed  required  for  driving 
the  ship  during  manoeuvring. 

The  Yngaren  is  a  standard  ship 
and  carries  about  9,500  to  10.000 
tons  d.w.  at  a  speed  of  some  10 '.4 
knots  on  a  daily  fuel  consumption 
of  10  tons.  At  the  trials  a  very 
representative  gathering  <if  ship- 
owners and  engineers  from  various 
part.H  of  Europe  were  present  and 
the  technical  innovations  in  the 
propelling  machinerj'  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  lively  interest.  The 
ship  is  about  420  feet  in  length  and 
in  external  appearance  is  noteworthy 
as  being  one  of  the  very  few  motor 
vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  no  funnel  is  provided. 
This  is  due  to  the  wishes  of  the 


shipowners,  who  like  most  Scandi- 
navians prefer  the  funnelless  ship 
to  one  in  which  the  ordinary  steam 
ship  funnel  is  provided. 

The  auxiliary  machinery  of  the 
Yngaren  also  has  it.s  element  of 
novelty.  Like  most  British  ship- 
builders Doxfords  had  a  leaning  to 
steam  plant,  but  the  owners  con- 
sidering steam  totally  out  of  date 
required  the  electrical  drive.  Dox- 
fords have  therefore  constructed 
a  type  of  auxiliary  engine  which 
they  are  now  standardizing,  operat- 
ing on  the  opposed  piston  principle. 
There  arc  three  units  installed  each 
developing  100  b.h.p.  in  two  cylind- 
ers of  no  more  than  7  inches  diam- 
eter. In  these  small  engines  also 
the  solid  injection  fuel  system  is 
adopted  and  low  compression  em- 
ployed, this  being  effected  in  the 
ease  of  the  main  motors  by  fitting 
a  solid  uncooled  portion  of  ingot 
steel  on  the  top  of  the  pistons.  This 
remains  at  a  high  temperature  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  cycle  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  after 
compression  is  not  required  to  be 
so  great  as  when  the  ordinary 
cooled  piston  is  used. 

Another  ship  of  the  Yngaren  class 
for  the  same  owners  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent year  and  a  third  vessel  will  be 
placed  in  commission  in  1922. 
A  New  Bibby  Motor  Liner 

Another  motor  ship  which  has 
juat  been  completed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  the  Somersetshire  and  as  she 
was  constructed  at  Belfast  where 
the  joiners'  strike  is  not  effective 
it  has  been  possible  to  finish  her  off 
completely.  All  other  ships  built 
in  England  or  Scotland  have  to  go 
abroad  for  completion  or  wait  until 


the  joiners'  strike  is  over.  This 
applies  also  to  the  Yngaren  which 
after  trials  was  sent  to  Gothen- 
burg for  final  joiners'  work  to  be 
carried  out.  The  completion  of  a 
number  of  large  motor  ships  has 
been  held  up  on  the  Clyde  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  prolonged  strike. 

The  Somersetshire  which  was  con- 
structed by  Harland  and  Wolff  for 
the  Bibby  Line  is  practically  identi- 
cal in  hull  dimensions  and  engine 
power  to  the  large  United  States 
Shipping  Board  motorship  William 
Penn,  the  completion  of  which  has 
recently  drawn  attention  in  Europe 
to  the  possibilities  of  extended  de- 
velopment of  motorship  construction 
in  America.  The  Somersetshire  car- 
ries 12,000  tons  of  cargo  and  about 
a  dozen  passengers,  being  about  450 
feet  in  length  over  all.  The  ma- 
chinery equipment  like  that  of  the 
William  Penn  comprises  two  2250 
i.  h.  p.  Burmeister  and  Wain  type  en- 
gines manufactured  by  Harland  and 
Wolff.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
cylinders  of  these  engines  with  the 
dimensions  of  740  m.m.  bore  and  1160 
m.m.  .stroke  are  now  standardized 
throughout  the  world  for  Burmeister 
and  Wain  are  building  six  and  eight 
cylinder  engines  with  this  standard 
cylinder  and  Harland  and  Wolff  are 
adopting  the  same  policy.  More- 
over, William  Cramp  and  Sons  are 
manufacturing  engines  with  the 
same  horsepower  so  that  it  may  be 
said  an  advanced  degree  of  inter- 
national standardization  has  been 
effected.  The  full  influence  of  this 
will  be  felt  when  there  are  enor- 
mous numbers  of  motor  vessels  on 
the  sea  fitted  with  machinery'  of  sim- 
ilar types  for  it  will  be  possible  for 
a  limited  number  of  spare  parts  to 
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b«  kept  at  various  pori.s  suitable 
for  the  machinery  of  many  differ- 
ent ships. 

The  Somersetshire  which  was  de- 
signed for  trade  to  the  East  is  a 
sister  vessel  to  a  motorship  owned 
by  the  Bibby  Line  which  on  her 
maiden  voyage  averaged  a  fuel  con- 
sumption of  only  12  tons  daily,  for 
a  mean  speed  of  between  II M  and 
12  knots.  It  is  estimated  that  an  oil 
fired  steamer  of  the  !«ame  size  would 
require  between  30  and  32  tons  of 
fuel  while  a  coal  burning  ship  would 
need  well  over  50  tons.  As  the  price 
of  oil  in  England  has  recently  been 
brought  down  to  £4.10.0  per  ton 
while  Welsh  coal  costs  £3  per  ton 
(and  needless  to  say  is  difficult  to 
obtain  on  account  of  the  coal  strike) 
the  economy  of  such  a  motorship 
does  not  need  much  emphasis. 

Motor  Shipbuilding  Active 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of 
the  motorship  among  European 
motorship  owners  that  while  the 
contsruction  of  steamers  for  the 
most  part  is  being  delayed,  work  on 
motorships  is  allowed  to  progress 
and  in  addition  to  the  vessels  al- 
ready mentioned,  about  half  a  dozen 
motorships  have  been  launched  or 
completed  during  the  past  month. 
From  Vickers'  Works  at  Barrow  the 
first  of  four  tankers  for  Tankers, 
Ltd.,  named  the  Scottish  Standard 
was  launched  while  the  Seminole,  a 
motorship  for  the  Anglo  American 
Oil  Company,  of  the  same  size  was 
completed  and  sailed  on  her  maiden 
voyage.  On  the  Tyne,  Arm.ntrongs 
launched  their  first  motorship,  a 
6,000-tonner  to  be  equipped  with 
Sulzer  machinery  of  about  2,500 
b.h.p.  on  twin  screws.  This  latter 
vessel  is  more  than  usually  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  fact  that 
she  will  be  the  first  large  British 
built  ship  to  be  equipped  with  Sul- 
zer engines. 

The  Tofli  Engine 
Although  a  great  deal  has  been 
heard  of  the  To.si  engine  and  Diesel 
motors  of  this  type  were,  during  the 
war,  largely  used  on  submarines, 
comparatively  little  progre.ss  has 
been  made  in  the  con.struction  of 
the  Tosi  motor  for  mercantile  ves- 
sels. The  first  two  ships  equipped 
with  such  engines  have  just  been 
completed  in  Italy  and  the  three 
Beardmore  engined  cargo  boats  built 
on  the  Clyde  are  now  well  under 
way,  the  Beardmore  engine  being 
practically  the  same  as  the  Tosi 
type.  The  two  ships  referred  to  are 
the  Primula  and  Ardito.  In  the 
latter  a  couple  of  1200  b.h.p.  Ki.v 
cylinder  motors  are  installed,  the 
largest  of  the  type  that  have  yet 
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been  built.  The  Tosi  firm  whose 
works  are  at  Legnano,  Italy,  have 
recently  patented  several  new  de- 
vices in  connction  with  their  Diesel 
engines  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  many  troubles  to  which 
Diesel  engines  are  liable.  Quite  the 
most  interesting  feature  is  in  con- 
nection with  valve  design.  The  en- 
gines are  of  the  four  cycle  design 
and  in  the  cylinder  cover  are  the 
usual  air  starting  and  fuel  valves 
but  the  air  inlet  and  exhaust  valves 
are  combined  in  one.  This  valve 
leads  to  two  separate  pipes,  one  be- 
ing the  exhaust  and  the  other  open 
to  the  atmosphere  through  which 


the  atmospheric  air  is  drawn  in  on 
the  suction  stroke.  Between  the 
valve  and  the  two  pipes  is  a  semi 
rotary  valve  which  closes  one  and 
opens  the  other  pipe  alternately  ac- 
cording as  the  engine  is  exhausting 
or  is  inspiring  the  air.  There  are 
two  advantages  claimed  for  this  ar- 
rangement. In  the  first  place  one 
valve  is  eliminated,  thus  rendering 
cylinder  cover  design  more  effec- 
tive and  secondly,  the  exhaust  valve 
should  last  much  longer  without 
needing  to  be  cleaned  owning  to  the 
fact  that  the  combination  valve  i.s 
continually  cooled  by  the  air  pass- 
ing over  it  on  the  suction  stroke. 
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Some  Ludicrous  Mistakes  of  Marine  £ng^leers 
By  SEA  FLAME 


THE  serious  side  of  marine  «n- 
Ki^(M'^it■.^^  is  Ki''i'*rally  con- 
sidered. Seldom  is  any  hum- 
orous angle  presented.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  p>ctrem<>!ly 
ludrieroiis  locMent.t  crop  up.  Some 
of  these  are  attributable  to  ignor- 
ance. Others  might  be  cinosed  an 
plain  foolishnCHB.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  an  anecdote  or  two  on 
the  funny  sirle  nf  enjrineerinc  rnijriit 
make  a  smile,  mul  nt  the  same  time 
act  as  a  deterrent  ti>  tho.*»e  who  do 
not  ufe  their  "think-tanks." 

A  Lively  Coffee  Urn 
On  a  Lake  built  ship,  of  which 
the  writer  was  chief  engineer,  ser- 
er»l  thing!  wvre  found  which  strnck 
the  comical  noto.  Hoot  noticeable 
was  the  way  the  former  chief  had 
piped  up  the  coffet*  urn  in  the  saloon 
pantrv.  From  corr^vputidence  and 
bills,  it  appeared  that  this  urn  was 
purchased  at  a  coast  city,  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  ship's  force.  When 
the  writer  joined  the  vessel  he  was 
told  by  the  Steward  that  the  urn 
would  not  operate,  and  that  letters 
were  in  hin  room  regarding  it.  An 
itis(ioi  tinn  showed  that  the  urn  had 
beeti  pi|iLii  up  with  the  live  steam 
kadinvr  to  the  valve  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  piped  to  th«>  fre^h 
water  supply,  .so  that  imih  water 
jacket  or  coffee  receptable  could  bo 
filled.  As  the  boiler  steam  was  let 
into  thifl,  the  result  can  easily  be 
imagined.  Cowr  blew  off  of  urn, 
and  pantry  ffiled  with  live  steam. 
Rut  the  r#«t  of  the  piping  was 
alMuit  the  ■^lunc.  The  inlet  end  of 
the  steam  coil  in  hotUdu  of  urn  was 
pijied  up  to  the  pantry  scupper,  and 
the  outlet  end  was  open. 

Just  what  ideas  the  poor  chief 
had  who  did  the  job.  the  writer 
does  not  know.  The  copies  of  the 
letter  both  to  and  from  the  sup- 
plier.i  of  the  urn,  showed  that  the 
latter  were  more  than  astounded 
that  such  an  absolute  i^riiDraiico 
should  have  lieen  (iispl.-iyed  )>_v  any 
engineer.  The  third  assistant  en- 
gineer who  came  witii  the  writer  to 
the  job  fixed  it  one  morning  while 
on  watch,  and  thmi  the  troubles 
ended. 

It  might  al.so  be  mentioned  that 
the  same  vessel  wa.^  fitted  with  two 
Engberg  dynamos  and  engines. 
Neither  of  these  would  hold  on  the 
governors.  It  was  found  that  both 
governors  had  been  allowed  to 
freeze. 

.i;6 


In  this  article  our  friend  Sea 
Flame  points  out  some  of  the 
ridiculooa  bltuidcn  into  which 
marine  cngincen  aw  led  by 
tadi  of  experience  and  training. 
He  .mTso  shows  how  ridiculous 
i.s  tile  po.silidii  taken  hy  (he  ma- 
riMi    I  ntrineerx  in  the  preicnt  | 
arjiuraent  between  the  Marine  i 
Engineers*  Beneficial   As.socia-  | 
tion  and  the  owner;;  and  oper- 
ators of  our  merchant  mjirinc, 
and  narrates  hia  ei^crieniie  in 
engine  room  operation  wltK  an  j 
open  shop  American  plan  en* 
gine  room  staff. 


A  Tapped  Condenser 

Another  time  many  years  ago, 
when  the  writer  was  working  as  a 
maehiuist,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
foreman  to  /et  over  to  a  slernwheel 
boat  and  do  a  job  that  the  chief 
wanted  done.  He  found  that  the 
job  was  to  put  a  hose  nipple  and 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  condens- 
er. (The  job  was  a  compound, 
condensing  one.)  The  chief  had 
also  purchased  about  fifty  feet  of 
''.-inch  ho.se.  with  a  siiut-ofT  mt/.- 
I'm.  Iliii  idfii  vvu.s  that  liy  CMtineit 
ing  up  his  hose  tr.  the  conden.^or 
when  the  boat  was  running  that  he 
would  get  nice  hot  fresh  water  to 
wash  down  with.  He  very  kindly 
explained  to  the  writer  what  he  was 
having  done.  As  at  the  time  olx^- 
ing  orders  without  comment  was 
the  rule,  the  job  was  done  to  the 
chief's  idea.  When  the  boat  left 
for  up  So'jn<l,  and  thitH'^s  were  i!<:i 
ing  well,  Mr.  Chief  slugged  her 
down  well  with  strong  caustic  water 
around  the  wooden  floors  of  the  en- 
gineroom,  and  after  scrubbing  It 
well  with  a  broom,  draggad  the  hose 
along  and  opened  the  valve  to  the 
condenser.  The  resull  can  he  im- 
agined. The  vacuum  fell,  and  tiie 
ent'ines  slowed.  Every  jdace  hut 
the  right  one  was  lool<ed  to  for  the 
trouble,  and  as  the  job  had  an  ab- 
nonnally  large  L.P.  cylinder  in  pro- 
portion to  the  highs,  she  would  only 
go  "dead  alow"  with  a  low  vacuum. 
The  captain  of  the  boat,  who  also 
held  an  engineer's  license,  came 
down  to  see  what  waw  up,  aud  found 
the  trouble.  Needless  to  say  there 
was  a  new  chief  the  next  trip. 

"A  Cool  WadtNOB^ 
The    lack    of   knowledge  and 


thougiit  ajiioiiij  some  members  of 
the  crew  is  also  the  cause  c^f  nunjer- 
ous  funny  incidents.  One  in  par- 
ticular happened  on  a  Panama  lino 
boat.  She  had  refrigeration  rooms 
on  the  main  deck,  cooled  by  the 
brine  system.  One  hot  afternoon 
the  return  brine  commenced  to  go 
up  in  temperature  The  engineer 
on  watch  noted  this,  and  increas- 
ed the  ammorjia  fluvv.  Tempera- 
ture still  rising,  he  reported  to 
chief,  who  went  on  a  hunt  for 
trouble.  He  found  it.  In  one  of  the 
cold  rooms  was  a  saloon  waiter  with 
a  couple  of  bucketa  of  hot  water, 
soap  and  dir^  ctothea,  having  a 
flno  washing  day.  When  growled  at 
for  his  foolishness,  seemed  (juite 
surpri.'cd,  and  explained  with  a  deal 
of  self-s.itisfaction.  that  he  thought 
he  should  have  been  complimented 
in  finding  such  a  nice  cool  place  to 
do  his  washing.  After  that  the 
steward  kept  a  lock  on  all  the  rooms. 

Searchlight  Regulation 
Equally  comical  was       way  a 
mate  put  on  a  searchlight  to  throw 
illumination  onto  the  wharf  while 

cargo  was  hein^  worked,  Ho  de- 
sired a  small  liKht.  and  had  the  idea 
if  he  put  the  switch  in  "easy"  he 
would  get  it.  He  did.  It  naturally 
l>lcw  all  fuses  when  she  began  to 
arc.  After  a  few  triala,  he  gave  it 
up,  and  the  Chief  was  again  appeal- 
ed to.  Explanation  followed,  and 
the  mate  was  told  that  the  search- 
light was  not  supposed  to  bo  used 
as  a  cargo  light. 

New  Engine  Accelerator 

.A^'ain,  when  the  engine  room  tele- 
graphs first  came  in,  the  writer  was 
engineer  with  a  new  boat  so  fitted. 
The  captain  had  never  been  with  a 
"telegraph"  before,  and  when  dock- 
ing, would  poll  the  transmitting 
handle  around  with  a  jerk,  so  quick 
that  the  hainnifr  for  the  gong  would 
not  trot  tin-.e  to  drop.  The  wh4)le 
a[)i>arat,us  bclo\\'  would  .surKe  ;ind 
groan  under  the  strain,  and  only  a 
"grind"  be  heard  as  the  pointer  went 
around.  After  docking  the  chief  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  the  captain 
that  it  would  be  better  to  pull  the 
lever  with  a  slower  motion,  as  then 
the  gong  would  ring,  and  the  ma- 
chine not  be  r'i;t  to  such  a  .strain. 
']'he  captain  looked  at  the  chief  and 
asked,  "Well,  doesn't  it  make  the 
engine  go  faster  to  pall  It  quiekr 
Sounds  incredible^  but  ifs  true. 
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Trial  Speed  Exaggeration 
A  very  common  fault  of  steamahip 
deaigMn  and  builden  ia  to  taem- 
gerate  gi«atly  tiia  spaed  and  car- 
rying capacity  of  tha  several  vea- 
aela  turned  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
till-  piTcentage  that  comes  up  to  the 
etilimated  tonnape  and  speed  is 
small. 

On  speed  mainly  they  fall  down 
lamentably.  The  writer  has  before 
him  the  pritita  of  propellera  for  two 
fep«rate  typea  or  Tauda.  Tbeee 
printa  atate  that  at  90  r.p.m.  th« 
speed  of  the  ahip  will  be  10H  knots. 
However,  at  this  speed  of  pi'iju'lier, 
she  only  makes  in  one  cast;  a  frac- 
tion over  9,  and  in  the  other  some- 
thing short  of  10.  The  designers 
are  also  off  on  slip  in  nearly  every 
case.  Under  aeagoing  conditiolu 
the  slip  ynli  ran  aivwhero  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  <ent  over  that  ea> 
tlmatad. 

Why  such  a  sounding  of  trumpets 
and  blowing  of  horns  over  the  trial 
trip  speed,  when  as  a  matter  of 
record  very  ifw  nf  the  freiffhters 
lately  built  come  up  to  it  after  be- 
ing in  service?  This  is  not  due, 
eltlwr,  to  any  inefficiency  of  those 
who  operate  the  veaaels.  On  one 
steamer  lately  from  the  Bast  Coast 
to  San  Pranelseo*  her  i^eed  aver- 
aged 9  knots  only,  at  revolutions 
claimed  to  Vie  sufRcieiit  to  drive  her 
10.  She  was  not  dirty,  havintr  lately 
been  docked  and  painled. 

This  sort  of  stuff  is  "bunit"  pure 
and  simple,  and  serves  no  uiteful 
object  that  the  writer  can  see.  It 
also  puts  those  who  handle  the  vea* 
ael  in  a  bad  light.  espeeiaJly  aa  re- 
gards speed*  and  many  an  engineer 
has  been  told  about  the  wontlerful 
pace  she  set  up  on  the  trial  trip, 
which  by  tlie  \\n\,  is  seldom  veri- 
fied or  checked  for  accuracy,  and  is 
^'onerally  run  with  the  ship  light 
and  under  ideal  conditions. 

Warm  "Cooling  Water" 
It  seems  regreltabto  steam- 
ship designan  wars  not  as  a  daas 
more  practical  men.  If  so  the 
writer  ia  aare  fhegr  would  not  design 
the  many  contraptions  they  now  en- 
t  umlier  boats  with.  Things  which 
appear  all  ri^'ht  theoretically,  but 
under  the  iron  of  practical  work 
they  fall  down  lamentably.  Take, 
for  in.stance,  many  of  the  so-called 
"cooling  water"  systems  installed 
on  steamers.  With  a  sea  tempwap 
tnre  of  86  Fahrenheit  and  an  at- 
mospheric one  of  around  60  lUiren' 
hait,  the  water  is  kept  fine  and  cool, 
and  plenty  of  it.  However,  when 
-she  is  in  low  latitudes*,  with  sea 
at  85  Fahrenheit  and  atmosphere 
nrsond  98-104»  tiMn  there  is  no  cool 


drinking  water,  and  a  howl  goes 
up  that  the  engineer  doesn't  want 
to  Bupply  it  In  most  caaes  had  a 
little  more  thought  been  given  to 
small  things  lilw  this,  tt  would  he 
better  for  aU. 

Drains? 

Running  of  scuppers  and  drains 
is  also  given  too  little  thought.  All 
that  is  believed  necessary  is  to  lead 
a  pipe  to  let  the  w.'iler  out,  with  no 
considoratiod  as  the  possil.ulit.v  of 
foreign  matter  getting  in  ami  stop- 
ping it  up.  Incline  is  .seldom  or 
never  considered,  with  the  result 
that  on  some  fin*  steamers  a  slight 
list  to  one  aide  will  cause  drainage 
to  back  op  into  toilets,  washrooms, 
otc. 

A^ain,  thu  writer  knows  of  one 
very  culpable  mistake,  where  tt)  put 
engine  oil  down  below  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  oil  barrels  hoisted 
up  onto  the  promenade  deck,  and 
this  always  makes  a  mess. 

Frozen  Fittings 

The  writer  had  an  incident  CORM 
under  his  notice  lately  which  shoWS 
the  lack  of  good  practical  seilM  In 
designing.  The  cargo  boom  derricks 
ware  fitted  with  goose-neck  iron» 
bored  to  almost  an  exact  size  fur 
the  pintles.  No  provision  for  oil- 
inK  was  allowed  for.  There  was  ab- 
sQliitel\'  no  clearance,  the  fits  being 
so  tijrht.  Result  was  that  a  care- 
less and  ignorant  deck  officer  let 
these  booms  lay  in  their  chocks  for 
i<evera]  weeks  on  the  ran  home,  and 
th^  '^roie"  fast,  and  when  hoisted 
and  swung  over,  the  socket  irons 
carried  awa\-,  causing  breakage  and 
a  si^^eablo  l>ill  for  repairs,  IwRides 
delayinK  the  steamer.  While  the 
neglect  of  the  deck  olTicer  is  inex- 
cusable, the  designer  who  would  al- 
low such  snug  fits  on  derrick  booms 
does  not  know  the  least  thing  of 
sea  work  and  the  action  of  salt  air 
and  changing  climates  on  metals. 

While  good  fits  are  admirable,  the 
writer  has  noticed  tha  t  in  many 
cases  the  do^rs,  drawers,  lockers, 
etc.,  in  a  new  bout  are  fitted  with 
such  an  exactness  that  when  they 
swell  the  slightest  from  damp  and 
climatic  changes  they  stldt  and 
bind,  and  then  the  cook  uses  his 
cleaver  to  opmi  drawers,  and  the 
average  seafarer  uses  any  old  thing 
handy  to  open  a  locker  door  with 
the  result  that  in  most  cases  dam- 
age is  caused  that  a  little  thought 
might  have  prevented. 

Simple  Piping 
In  engine  r<join.s  also  there  are 
many  cases  of  lack  of  thought  and 
the   old   proverb   might  well  be 
ehtttfed  to  "blessed  be  the  drafts- 


man who  can  make  one  pipe  do 
whtte  two  did  before." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  best 
ship  draftsmen  are  those  who  have 
had  a  few  years  at  sea.  Then  they 
try  to  make  things  handy  and  sim- 
ple. The  man  who  doesn't  know 
that  a  ship  rolls  and  waliowa  when 
m  service  emnot  be  expected  to  de- 
sign for  such  contingencies.  In  at! 
cases  simplicity  is  best,  even  i£  a 
fad  has  (o  be  s;icrificed.  Of  course, 
it  i.s  hard  to  make  things  fool  proof. 
The  writer  has  hibored  fur  years  tO 
evolve  things  that  would  hold  up 
under  the  average  ship  worker's 
handling.  The  only  thing  he  evw 
designed  which  they  could  not  break 
was  a  pile-driver  moalnQri  and  th^ 
dropped  that  overboard, 

It  has  often  tieen  asserted  by 
members  of  labor  unions  that  the 
independent  worker  is  not  efHcient. 
The  writer  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  recent  experience  hears  out  his 
belief. 

A  week  after  the  late  maritime 
strike,  we  came  into  San  Francisco 
with  a  ste.iimpr  from  east  coast 
port.s.  Calling  at  .San  Pedro,  were 
told  by  the  delegates  about  the 
strike.  As  we  were  on  the  regular 
pay,  having  signed  on  provtous  to 
the  first  of  Hsy,  we  were  not  mo- 
lested, but  were  told  all  about  v,  hat 
the  V.  8.  8.  B.  and  the  steamship 
owners  were  trying  to  do. 

Among  other  things  we  were  told 
that  we  would  have  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day  at  sea.  Also  nine  hours 
in  port   That  a  cut  of  35  per  cent 

was  ordered.  That  no  decent  man 
would  accept  work  under  those  con- 
ditions, etc.,  etc.,  ad  nanseam. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  the 
facts  were  aacertatned.  The  writer 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  strike 
was  ill-advised  and  uncalled  for; 
that  the  .M.  E.  H.  A.,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  had  no  authority  to 
call  a  strike;  that  the  association 
had  committod  a  grave  error  in 
identifying  Itself  with  labor  anions. 
He  also  saw  steamers  under  for- 
eign flags  being  loaded,  while  Amer- 
ican ships  lay  idle.  Like  a  few 
more,  he  felt  that  thts  country  need- 
ed men  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
world,  instead  of  pulling  down  an 
already  tottering  structure.  He 
therefore  withdrew  from  the  Jliarine 
Engineers'  Association,  giving  his 
reasons  therefor. 

The  next  day  he  was  askfd  to 
take  out  a  .steamer  under  the  "open 
shop"  plan.  Speaking  to  three  other 
engineers  who  were  also  dispysed 
to  exercise  their  right  to  soil  their 
labor  and  aklll  as  best  phmsod  them. 
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all  agreed  to  take  the  places  of- 
f«i«d.  A  few  more  men  were  fewid, 

Home  of  them  particularly  bright 
American  boys,  and  we  went  aboard 
the  veiMl,  OM  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
boats  of  the  7500  D.  W.  type,  triple 
expaiiiiion  engines,  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  with  the  usual  auxiliaries 
of  refrigeration,  electric  plant,  etc. 

Wifh  a  very  few  hours  to  prepare 
for  the  voyage,  about  six  to  b«  ex- 
actt  a  start  waa  made  one  fine  morn- 
ing. She  got  away  from  the  dock 
under  her  own  power,  without  a  tug, 
and  steamed  down  the  bay  and  out 
over  the  bar  without  any  particular 
difficulty  that  was  noticed.  True, 
we  did  not  attempt  to  break  her 
'Wal  trip"  recofd,  but  we  did  turn 
her  up  to  within  a  few  revolutions 
of  it,  at  that. 

CroMed  out  to  sea  about  noon, 
and  headed  south.  All  went  fine. 
The  new  men  soon  picked  up  the 
way  to  fire  so  as  to  avoid  emoke. 
The  oilers  were  a  bit  awlcward  at 
the  start,  and  lost  and  bent  a  few 
s<iuirt  can?,  but  within  three  days 
all  WHS  turning  as  steady  and  nice 
as  any  job  that  ever  eailed  tha  eevea 
seas. 

And  the  writer  mnat  say  this,  too. 
The  men  aa  a  clan  were  eminent 
ly  aoperlor  to  the  avwace  oiler, 
water-tender  or  firemen  which  he 

had  to  put  up  with  under  union 
labor  rules. 

Am  a  whole  they  were  more  amen- 
able to  discipline  and  proper  treat- 
ment. They  did  not  go  around  with 
a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  trying  to 
show  that  they  were  just  as  good  as 

the  next  man  if  not  a    sight 

better.  Neither  did  they  assone 
any  sychophantic  manner,  but  did 
their  work  with  an  air  of  willing- 
ness and  pride  in  it,  unhampered 
by  union  labor  regulations.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  were  former  mcttibers 
of  different  maritime  unions,  and 
liad  drawn  away  owing  to  the  acts 
of  idlotie  labor  leaders.  They  seem- 
ed es  a  whole  more  manlike  and 
self-respecting.  Not  only  in  the  en- 
gine department,  but  all  over  the 
ship.  The  cooks,  sailors,  boys  and 
all  each  tried  to  do  what  was  right 
and  proper,  and  wert!  considerate  of 
each  other. 

The  art  of  steering  straight  was 
a  bit  hard  to  master  by  a  few,  but 
these  were  instmcted  by  those  who 
could  steer,  and  In  a  day  or  two, 
she  was  doing  as  well  as  most  ships. 
One  thing,  if  a  man  was  corrected 
for  any  mistake^  be  did  not  at  once 


spring  it  on  the  officer  that  he  was 
:i  union  man  and  knew  his  business. 
The  writer  will  say  right  here  that 
many  union  men  formerly  held  their 
jobs  on  the  strength  of  their  memp 
bership,  not  on  their  ability. 

Well,  we  went  along  steadily  day 
after  day.  Press  news  came  in  by 
wireless  of  sabotage  on  other  ships, 
but  we  wmt  on  the  even  tenor  of 
our  way,  doing  each  day's  work  as 
it  came  along,  and  all  seeming  to 
be  imbued  with  the  idea  we  were 
helping  humanity  toward  a  solution 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  trouble 
caused  by  the  war  and  Its  after' 
math. 

Our  first  run  was  some  three 
thousand  miles.  This  was  made 
without  a  Ktop  or  slow  on  account 
of  any  engine  or  boiler  troubles.  No 
terrible  mental  strain  waa  under- 
gone by  the  ehief .  He  slept  well 
at  night,  perfectly  sure  of  the  loy- 
alty of  his  boys,  and  they  all  seemed 
anxious  to  show  that  they  could  do 
their  work  like  Americans,  without 
having  to  first  obtuiti  the  perniis- 
Nion  of  a  blatant  mouthed  labor  agi- 
tator, whose  first  and  only  thought 
was  for  himself. 

For  over  forty  yunrs  ttia  wfltiir 


has  been  chief,  off  and  on.  During 
that  whole  time  he  haa  never  had 
a  better  engine  room  crew  to  sail 
with.  He  has  sailed  with  union 
oneM,  and  in  the  old  day.t  with  some 
of  the  old  timers  who  attended  to 
their  duty.  Unfortunately  the  past 
few  vuyugSi»  or  since  unionism  had 
beeome  rampant,  discomfort,  incivil- 
ity, incompetence,  drunkenness,  care- 
lessness and  a  general  air  of  indif- 
ference as  regards  the  job  was  al- 
most always  apparent.  The  trouble 
seemed  to  be  that  a  certu n  us.s 
were  drunken  with  an  abnormal 
•sense  of  their  individuality.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  of  most 
ignorant  men,  that  the  only  way  to 
show  their  "independence"  was  to 
shirk  work  all  they  could;  to  u.-se 
in<i(Hi!nt  atul  profane  language;  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  prate 
about  "overtime.'' 

The  change  to  peace  and  quiet- 
ness of  an  "open  shop"  job  was 
marked,  and  any  good  engineer  who 
tries  it  once  will  be  loath  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when  the  "dele- 
goat"  would  come  aboard  and  tell 
him  what  had  to  be  and  had  not  to 
be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thoaa 
days  are  gona  forever. 
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THE  convenience  of  having 
both  rail  and  water  tog'ether  in 
an  industry  while  always  quite 
expensive,  sometimes  ha»  un- 
CKp«eted  haunia.  Tha  old  factory 
and  warahouMwaracoiiitriieted  out 
oTtr  tba  water  aufiportad  upon  creen 
piling.  The  first  piles  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  old  Starr  Flour  Mill 
were  driven  in  1881.  It  was  thirty- 
six  yean;  later  that  we  began  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  plant  in 
JTanuarj-,  1917.  Precedent  is  some- 
tlmea  a  good  thing  to  follow  and  at 
tiDMB  vary  dangerous.  It  was  so  with 
m.  Wa  made  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion of  tin  foundationa  of  the  old 
atraetnrM  and  found  the  piling  in 
good  condition — green  sticks — well 
preserved  and  there  appeared  no 
good  reason  for  not  continuing  to 
URC  green  piling  since  the  old  ones 
were  sound  «t  tht  flod  of  thirty-aix 
years. 

HoiwaTer.  yn  had  not  prograaaed 

far  in  the  reconstruction  program 
when  in  breaking  off  piles  that  in- 
terfered with  the  new  work  we  dis- 
covered a  few  sickly  teredos.  On 
this  meager  information  the  type 
of  conHtruction  to  be  uned  was  im- 
mediately changed  adding  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  to  the  cost  of  the 
improvements.  Whila  a  small  mat- 
Mr  at  tha  tioM.  suhaequent  oventi 
have  proven  to  m  that  it  was  the 
most  far  reachinK  decision  that  had 
to  be  made  and  averted  a  near  ca- 
tastrophe. It  has  been  much  easier 
to  explain  why  the  cost  ran  far 
above  the  preliminary  estimates 
than  it  would  be  now  to  explain  the 
failure  of  the  foundations  whilo 
daring  the  past  yoar  atructurea 
have  failed  id!  about  n«.  Yet  aoma 
of  our  neighbors  stated  as  late  as 
the  spring  of  1919  that  their  struc- 
tures were  not  attacked  by  marine 
borers.  Today  green  piling  i»  de- 
stroyed within  a  year. 

Many  enginaara  yet  do  not  seem 
to  graap  the  real  algnlHeanee  of 

this  sudden  attack  by  marine  borers 
In  the  upper  waters  of  the  San 
Pranelaeo  Bay.   This  anbjaet  alona 

is  a  very  larjre  one  so  without  tak- 
ing too  much  of  your  time  I'll  brief- 
ly aihstch  the  altuatioa  aa  it  is  to- 
day. Following  a  talk  given  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
ginaara laat  Jnna  a  coBimlttae  of 
engineers  got  together  and  organi- 
zed what  is  now  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Uarina  Piling  Com- 


In  thf  nirsa  of  an  interest- 
ing address  on  sugar  refining 
delivered  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco section  of  the  American 
Soeie<>'  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
naan*  Mr.  George  JML  Rolph, 
general  nHuager  of  the  Call-  ' 
fomia  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation,  digressed  lo 
niiifii  ^  >me  remarks  on  pile 
foijiid.ilHin.s  and  the  danger 
I  ron  (i  rt'do  invasion,  wliich  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  I 
Wa  are  thcrefofe  printing  these  i 
■cmuto  licrewltli  as  a  sspanla 
artldc. 


mittee  affiliated  with  the  American 
Wood  Prossrvers'  Association  to 
maks  a  surr^  of  the  situation.  The 
eomraittea  published  its  first  praltm- 

inary  report  in  January  of  this  year. 
A  great  interest  was  evidenced  in 
the  work  making  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  raise  the  sum  of  $30,- 
000  to  continue  the  work  over  the 
next  three  years,  the  money  being 
subscribed  by  those  who  are  more 
or  lose  interested  in  watarfront 
eonatraetion. 

In  undertaking  the  work  th«  eo- 
oparatfon  of  the  sclentlsta  of  the 
University  of  Califomis  was  en- 
listed and  particularly  that  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Kofoid,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  authority  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  marina 
borers.  All  available  data  and  ia- 
vastigation  that  havo  «v«r  bean 
made  havo  baan  brought  togather 
by  flu  committee  and  they  find  that 
there  has  been  very  little  research 
work  on  the  subject  ever  under- 
taken, l)ul  a  great  tledl  hna  been 
a<-complished  in  hashing  and  re- 
hashing such  ""Pager  information 
as  exists  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  estoblished 
oi'serxation  posts  throughout  the 
entire  bay  ragion  racaiving  aamplw 
and  installing  testing  pieces  at  each 

place.  In  the  investigation  made 
they  found  that  the  borers  which 
eausod  the  tremandous  daraago  in 
the  upper  regions  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  are  newcomers  to  our  shore, 
nevar  having  been  reported  at  any 
former  time.  They  have  been  prov- 
en to  be  the  same  species,  namely, 
1^  teredo  navnlia,  which  has  h««n 


causing  great  damage  in  the  dikes 
of  Holhind  for  the  past  centuries, 
and  readilj-  adapt  themselves  to  liv- 
ing in  both  brackiah  and  salt  water. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  generally 
soppoaed  that  marina  borers  would 
not  be  active  in  water  containing 
leas  than  1  per  cent  of  salt,  but  we 
find  them  living  and  thriving  and 

bree<ling  at  Crockett  when  the 
water  is  practically  fresh  so  that 
the  former  theories  have  had  to  be 
discarded  and  we  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  comparatively 
little  is  known  authoritatively  on 
the  subject.  It  doea  seem,  howevw, 
that  from  this  time  on  the  upper 
bay  water  will  be  infested  by  these 
borers. 

Some  of  the  creosote  piling  driven 
in  the  bay  region  in  recent  years 
is  now  subjected  to  attack  by  borers. 
This  indicatea  that  the  creosote  iM 
was  in  soma  way  defective.  A  close 
study  showed  that  Oie  manufactur- 
ers were  removing  the  "dye  basis" 
portion  of  the  oil,  !.  e.,  naphth- 
alene, anthracene,  p\  ridirie,  acndme. 
quinoline  and  aniline,  all  of  which 
con.stitute  the  heavier  oils,  leaving 
the  lighter  oils  which  more  readily 
leach  out,  or  in  reality  the  creosote 
oil  now  on  the  market  is  a  by-prod- 
net  and  not  a  whole  oil.  The  com- 
mittee is  now  revising  specifications 
so  as  to  insure  tiie  user  that  he  is 
getting  the  best  grade  possible,  not 
however  without  vociferous  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  soma  of  tiie  pro- 
ducers. 

Great  interest  has  attached  to  the 
work  being  aeeompliBhod  by  the 
committee  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Research  Council  is 
cooperating,  looking  into  conditions 
in  Eastern  harbors,  notably  New 
York,  as  the  conditions  there  are 
analogous  to  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Crockett  and  with  the  foreign 
species  active  in  American  waters 
it  would  seem  possible  that  all  of 
our  coastal  waters  may  ultimately 
be  infested  causing  the  losa  of  DWDy 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  borers  do  their  destructive 
work  very  rapidly  as  test  timbers 
C  inches  by  i  inchw  dimension  were 
completely  destroyed  between  Aug- 
ust and  the  lutter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, so  that  any  piling  that  may 
Chance  to  be  exposed  for  even  a 

brief  period  of  three  or  four 
months  during  the  fall  season 
would  surely  be  destnycd. 
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SHIPPING  INDUSTRY  OF  NORWAY 


THE  neutral  country  that  prob- 
ably suffered  the  heaviest  ma- 
terial losses  in  the  war  was 
Norway.  During  the  years  of 
submarine  warfare  829  Norwegian 
ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  I,- 
2.19,000  tons,  were  destroyed,  while 
the  number  of  Norwegian  sailors 
killed  amounted  to  1162.  This  was 
a  higher  percentage  of  tonnage 
losses  per  capita  and  a  higher  num- 
ber of  sailors  killed  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  any  other 
country,  neutral  or  belligerent,  suf- 
fered. 

One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  Norway  after  the  war 
was  the  rebuilding  of  her  merchant 
marine  and  the  last  report  of  the 
Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association, 
just  published  and  covering  the  pe- 
riod August  1.  1920,  to  May  1.  1921, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  how  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

According  to  the  report,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Norwegian  merchant 
marine  (including  sailing  ves.sels) 
varied  as  follows  for  the  period 
1913-1920: 


1913   1.771,137  tons 

1914   1,891,468  tons 

1915   2,083,409  tons 

1916   2,085,.542  tons 

1917   3.294,978  tons 

1918   1,778,076  tons 

1919   1,939.459  tons 

1920   2.195.855  tons 


As  this  table  shows  the  losses  of 
the  war.  to  some  e.xtent,  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  acquisition  of 
new  tonnage  in  1919  and  1920,  but 
naturally  at  a  heavy  economic  sac- 
rifice. New  contracts  were  placed 
in  England  after  the  war,  and  the 
report  states  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships  covered  by  these  contracts 
amounted  to  about  one  million  tons 
d.  w.  by  July  1.  1920.  On  account 
of  the  increa.ied  cost  of  production 
and  the  unfavorable  exchange  situ- 
ation the  contracts  became  unex- 
pectedly expensive  to  the  owners  and 
the  Shipowners'  Association  opened 
negotiations  with  the  English  yards 
in  order  to  have  a  number  of  the 
contracts  cancelled.  In  most  cases 
the  yards  were  unwilling  to  cancel, 
however,  and  in  the  fall  of  1920  the 
Norwegian  government  floated  a 
loan  of  $20,000,000  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  help  the  ship- 
owners to  pay  the  installments  due 
on  the  contracts.  Expensive  as  this 
new  tonnage  will  be  to  Norway  it 
has  the  enormous  advantage  of  be- 
ing fully  modern  equipment. 

AM 


Norway  is  in  some  respects 
the  greatest  ship  owning  na- 
tion in  the  world,  having  usual- 
ly in  modern  times  the  largest 
amount  of  tonnage  per  capita. 
During  the  war  she  suffered 
more  from  submarine  activities 
and  mines  than  any  other  neut- 
ral nation.  The  article  here- 
with is  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  .Norweijian  Shipowners' 
As,<«icialion  and  shows  the 
amount  of  Norway's  war  losses 
and  (he  efforts  which  Norway 
has  made  to  replace  the  lust 
tonnage. 


The  Shipowners'  Association  has 
also  carried  on  negotiations  with 
Germany  concerning  compensation 
for  ships  sunk  in  the  war  and  with 
the  United  States  about  compensa- 
tion for  new  buildings  requisitioned 
for  war  purposes.  Much  work  has 
been  spent  on  the  liquidation  of  the 
government's  interference  with  the 
merchant  marine  in  regard  to  extra- 
ordinary taxes,  maximum  freights 
and  similar  measures  and  the  asso- 
ciation has  succeeded  in  having 
some  of  the  government  measures 
restricting  the  shipping  industry  of 
the  country  abolished. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  decline  of 
the  freight  market,  the  Norwegian 
shipowners  have  been  forced  to  lay 
up  a  large  percentage  of  their  ton- 
nage. According  to  the  report  of 
the  association,  344  Norwegian  ships 
with  a  tonnage  of  848,927  tons  were 
lying  idle  by  April  1,  1921,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  amount  laid  up 
has  grown  by  this  time  to  about 
1,000,000  tons  d.  w.,  i.  e.,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  total  merchant  marine 
of  Norway.  According  to  reports 
from  abroad  this  amount  seems  to 


correspond  to  the  average  number 
of  ships  laid  up  in  other  shipping 
countries. 

This  situation  has  brought  about 
a  large  unemployment  of  sailors. 
The  number  of  unemployed  sailors 
was  figured  at  between  3000  and 
4000  men  by  February  1  of  this 
year.  Several  shipowners  have  given 
large  contributions  for  the  help  of 
the  unemployed  and  various  works 
have  been  started  to  meet  the  em- 
ergency. 

The  report  gives  some  interesting 
inf<irmution  about  the  radio  service 
aboard  the  Norwegian  ships,  it  ap- 
pears that  337  of  the  446  ships  over 
1600  tons  were  equipped  with  wire- 
less. Of  ships  below  1600  tons,  33 
had  a  radio  station  and  of  new- 
building  57  were  planned  with  this 
equipment.  The  numljer  of  ships 
over  1600  tons  having  no  radio  ser- 
vice is  rapidly  decreasing.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  on  by 
Norway  with  the  British  foreign 
ofRce  in  regard  to  the  British  radio 
law,  aiming  to  obtain  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  law's  application  to 
foreign  vessels.  These  negotiations 
are  still  proceeding. 

The  decline  of  the  freight  mar- 
ket forced  the  shipowners  to  go  to  a 
reduction  of  wages  which  resulted 
in  an  extensive  sailors'  strike  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  shipowners 
claimed  a  reduction  of  wages  of  33 
per  cent.  The  strike  has  just  ended 
and  by  official  arbitration  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  by  which  wages 
were  reduced  12  per  cent  immedi- 
ately and  additionally  5  per  cent  for 
sailors  and  stokers,  and  12  per  cent 
for  engineers,  from  December  1st  of 
this  year.  This  agreement  refers 
to  employes  in  the  coast  traffic  only, 
while  a  somewhat  similar  agreement 
for  employes  in  the  foreign  traffic 
is  expected  to  be  reached  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 
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NEW  6000-TON  FLOATING  DOCK 

Sparrow's  Point  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


THE  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  completed 
in  February  of  this  year  their 
second  floating  drydock  at  the 
Sparrow's  Point  Plant,  Sparrow's 
Point,  Maryland,  the  construction 
of  which  was  a  part  of  the  original 
project  for  the  operation  of  two 
docks  at  that  point,  within  the 
Baltimore  district.  The  first  float- 
ing dock  at  Sparrow's  Point  was  put 
in  operation  in  March,  1919,  and 
h&s  a  lifting  capacity  of  20,000  tons. 

The  new  dock  has  a  capacity  of 
6000  tons,  is  418  feet  in  length  by 
100  feet  in  width  and  is  suitable  for 
taking  a  vessel  of  20-foot  draft.  It 
ia  located  along.side  of  the  20,000- 
ton  dock,  making  use  of  the  pier  and 
bulkhead  planned  and  constructed 
for  this  purpose  when  the  concrete 
work  for  the  larger  dock  was  put 
in.  The  piers  at  either  side  of  the 
two  docks  have  pile  foundations  and 
extend  out  into  the  bay  a  distance 
of  1260  feet.  Material  in  the  new 
dock  ia  handled  by  means  of  a  lo- 
comotive crane. 

In  type  of  construction  the  new 
dock  is  similiar  to  the  20,000-ton 
dock,  being  of  the  pontoon  type, 
with  individual  wooden  pontoons 
and  continuous  side  wings  of  .steel. 
There  are  eleven  pontoons,  which  are 
attached  to  the  side  wings  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  wings  act  as  con- 
tinuous girders  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  dock.  Each  pontoon 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
a  watertight  bulkhead  passing 
through  its  center,  lengthwise  of  the 
dock,  and  has  a  centrifugal  pump 
located  in  each  compartment  for  use 
in  emptying  the  pontoons  and  rais- 
ing the  dock.  The  pumps  are  elec- 
trically   driven,    being  direct-con- 


The  SOM-ton  Aoatlne  (iryttock  nt  Spiifrow'ii  Point 
pUnt  of  ihc  Hcthlthcm  ShipbuiUlinc  Corporaiion 
ukcn  from  th«  in»hor«  mil  cl  th«  klip  with  the 
&r*t  ve*Ml  docked. 


nected  to  motors  vertically  mounted 
in  watertight  casings  on  the  docks 
of  the  side  wings. 

A  double  control  house  on  shore, 
from  which  the  motors  are  controll- 
ed, hou.ses  the  electrical  switching 
apparatus  for  both  the  20,000-ton 
dock  and  the  6,000-ton  dock.  Elec- 
trical connections  are  such  that  by 
means  of  individual  .switches  the 
pumps  of  any  pontoon  can  be  oper- 
ated independently  of.  those  of  the 
others,  or  by  means  of  a  master 
switch  the  pumps  of  all  pontoons 
can  be  operated  .simultaneously.  This 
feature  provides  means  whereby 
the  stresses  in  the  vessel  being 
docked  may  be  equalized  utilizing 
the  individual  control  and  bringing 
a  decreased  or  increased  upward 
pressure  to  bear  on  certain  pon- 
toons, as  required. 


For  filling  the  pontoons  and  sub- 
merging the  dock,  a  gate  valve  is 
located  in  each  end  of  each  pon- 
toon so  arranged  that  the  water  is 
allowed  to  enter  through  the  pump 
ports  but  is  by-passed  into  the  dock 
to  avoid  passing  through  the  pumps. 
Suitable  screens  are  provided  to 
prevent  any  material  entering  that 
would  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  pumps.  Operation  of  the 
gate  valves  is  by  hand  from  hand- 
wheels  located  on  the  decks  of  the 
wings. 

The  wings  are  30  feet  high  and  12 
feet  wide  at  the  base.  They  are  of 
watertight  construction  and  com- 
municate at  the  base  with  the 
compartments  of  the  pontoons.  The 
dock  is  moored  to  the  pier  and  bulk- 
head by  moorings  of  steel  con- 
struction anchored  in  the  concrete. 

Three  electrically  driven  gj'psies 
are  located  on  the  deck  of  each  side 
wing  for  the  purpose  of  warping 
ships  into  the  dock,  a  double  bitt  be- 
ing installed  at  each  gypsy  for  use 
as  a  fair  lead.  The  electric  motors 
for  driving  the  g>'p8y  heads  are  lo- 
cated in  the  wings  below  the  decks 
and  are  direct-connected  by  shaft- 
ing and  gears  to  the  gypsies. 

William  T.  Donnelly,  consulting 
engineer,  of  New  York,  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  dock  and  the  con- 
struction work  was  done  by  the 
Sparrow's  Point  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.  The  first  vessel  docked  was 
the  Higho,  on  Februar>'  15.  The 
operation  of  the  dock  has  been  very 
successful  and  its  completion  ma- 
terially adds  to  the  facilities  of 
Sparrow's  Point  for  the  quick  hand- 
ling of  marine  repair  jobs  of  any 
calibre. 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  NOTES 

Exclusive  Correspondence  Faciiic  Marine  Review 


THERE  is  no  trouble  now  to  n* 
cord  in  connection  with  mari- 
time labor  in  Great  Britian.  It 
will  be  rcmtrnbercd  that  the 
ship  owners  a  few  monthti  ago  pro- 
posed wage  reductions  in  all  grades. 
Tbeae  viuri«d  from  a  cut  of  M/lOf- 
per  Bwnth  for  the  ordinuy  aeaman 
to  inroportionately  larger  sums  up- 
ward. All  grades  of  seafttring 
workers  are  organized  in  a  trade 
union  and  they  art;  federated  by 
meant!  of  the  Seafarers'  Joint  Coun- 
cil. The  ship  owners'  demand  for 
a  cut  was  brought  before  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board  upon  which 
ait  repreaentatiTee  of  the  narltisie 
workers  and  the  ship  owners.  Time 
was  given  for  a  discussion  of  the 
cut  by  the  Seafarers'  Joint  Council 
and  in  the  end  every  union  agreed  to 
a  reduced  cut  to  which  the  ship- 
owners assented,  every  union,  that 
is,  except  the  Cooks'  and  Stawarta.' 
This  union  refuaed  anar  eonqtronise 
whatever  and  wHlidrew  Ha  labor 
from  all  ships  which  would  not  pay 
the  old  rates.  That  strike  has  now 
been  called  off.  It  was  an  utter 
and  iRnominious  failure  and  the 
union  has  been  wrecked  by  it.  All 
grades  therefore  who  can  find  work 
are  now  back  and  peace  prevails  in 
■hipping  so  far  aa  labor  and  capital 
are  eoneemed. 

The  Coal  Strike  and  Shipping' 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  ballot  which  the 
British  mm  ens  who  are  on  strike 
were  taking  to  whether  or  not 
th^  would  accept  the  coal  owners' 
lateit  offer  would  result  in  an  ac- 
ceptance  and  an  end  to  the  strike. 
As  a  natter  of  fact  the  ballot  has 
gone  all  the  other  way  and  even 
the  miners'  leader!^  are  perplexed 
a^  to  what  to  do  next. 

Wtteu  hopes  of  p«ac«>  ran  high 
during  the  week  preceding  the  bal- 
lot there  was  a  strong  demand  in 
this  countr}-  for  .ships  to  load  COal 
in  North  America  for  oar  nee.  Proa- 
pective  charters  were,  however.  In- 
sistent tliat  the  vessels  must  be 
available  for  immediate  or  practi' 
cally  imtnediate  loading  The  sui)ply 
of  ships  able  to  fulfill  this  stipula- 
tion was  limited.  Almost  the  only 
veaaels  which  were  in  a  position  to 
accept  such  loading  were  those  that 
were  dlapatched  recently  from  Eo- 
rope  to  North  America  by  their  own- 
ers in  ball.ist.  Even  then  it  was 
feared  that  the  ships  would  not  be 
here  before  we  reaumed  our  own  full 
coal  production.  Now,  of  course, 
there  it  no  need  for  hurry  and  bus- 


Inem  of  this  sort  is  proceeding  qui- 
etly and  at  good  rates. 

Sir  Owen  l^hilipps  Speaks 

The  Royal  Mail  CoRipany  despite 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  ship- 
ping trade  has  again  declared  a 
good  dividend.  Sir  Owen  Philipps 
at  the  shareholders*  meeting  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  general 
shipping  situation.  Referring  to 
the  cost  of  working  ship.s  now  as 
comjiared  with  before  the  war,  he 
showed  that  in  rJ13  the  average 
price  paid  for  coal  by  his  company 
was  $4.60  per  ton  (that  is,  taking 
the  present  exchange  at  $4.00  to 
£1).  The  average  price  paid  for  the 
coal  by  the  company  last  year  was 
$24.00  per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  one  item  in  the  iDcrsaaed  oper- 
ating charges. 

With  regard  to  the  outlook  Sir 
Owen  does  not  take  a  despondent 
view.  Even  the  very  large  amount 
of  tonnage  now  available,  as  eem- 
pared  with  tiiat  which  constituted 
the  world's  fleets  in  the  immediate 
pre-war  period,  does  not  cause  him 
any  serious  misgivings.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  actual  tonnage  afloat 
today  is  probably  11,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  tonnage  in  the  water  in 
1914.  Nor  will  there  be  diaagreonent 
with  the  atatement  tiiat  some  mil- 
lions of  tons  (the  actual  estimate  Is 
8,000,(100  tons>  jjross  rejfister  is  ly- 
inK  idle  in  the  world's  port';  today. 
It  might  he  imagined  from  these 
statistics  that  the  outlook  for  the 
shipbuildings,  as  well  as  the  ship- 
ping industries,  was  an  exceedingly 
somber  one.  Certainly  it  in  not 
bright 

It  is  neceasar}',  however,  to  take 

into  account  the  fact  that  if  shipping 
is  to  be  operated  at  a  profit  only  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  vessels 
can  be  employed  under  competitive 
conditions.  Merchant  .ships  may 
not  enter  the  obsolescent  stage  as 
rapidly  as  warships,  but  it  is  re- 
cognized that  thagr  age  more  rapidly 
from  the  economic  standpoint  than 
was  formerly  the  ca.=  e.  and  ships 
which  arf«  quite  Keaworlhy  have  to 
be  rele>'ated  to  the  scrap  heap  or 
sold  because  of  the  high  operation 
coat  in  comparison  with  newer  ves- 
sels. From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
emess  of  shipping  over  present  or 
Immediately  prospective  require- 
ments it  hss  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  prop<irti(jn  of  older  vessels 
which  has  been  retained  in  service, 
and  are  a  legacy  of  the  war.  con- 
siderably larger  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  normal  condi- 


tions.   It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 

considerable  percentage  of  these 
will  have  to  be  weeded  out,  and 
that  when  this  process  has  been 
completed  the  amount  of  tonnage 
available  will  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  shipping  induatry. 
P.  and  O.  Changea 

Beginning  with  the  Khyber,  which 
has  been  lying  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Dock  for  some  months  past,  the  P. 
&  O.  Company  are  inaugurating  a 
system  which  may  meet  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  their  older 
officers.  The  engineers'  quarters 
are  being  moved  from  their  preaent 
very  Ineonvmilent  poaitioa  and 
brought  up  to  the  boat  deck  along- 
side the  executives,  so  that  the  en- 
jfineers  do  not  have  to  make  their 
way  through  long  alley-ways  in  the 
third  class  ita.ssengers'  quarters, 
but  drop  straight  down  without  any 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  new 
anrangement  is  thoroughly  tried 
out,  other  P.  ft  O.  ships  are  to  be 
alterad  in  the  same  way. 

Pilferage 

Those  shipping  managements 
which  are  putting  into  practice  the 
recomriietidations  contained  in  the 
interim  report  on  pilferage  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
are  believed  to  be  well  pleased  with 
the  resulto.  One  of  the  main  re- 
commendations of  the  committee 
was  that  careful  tallies  of  cargo 
should  be  taken  on  loading  and  dis- 
charging, under  the  supervision  of 
the  sips'  officers.  It  was  then 
pointed  out  that  dock  authorities 
are  inclined  to  discourage  tallies, 
urging  that  th^r  involve  delays  to 
the  ships.  It  appears  according  to 
the  Times  Trades  Supplement,  that 
the  various  dock  authorities  not  only 
discourage  the  tallying  of  cargo  on 
behalf  of  the  ithips,  but  that  they 
are  inclined  to  refuse  to  make  any 
tallies  themselves.  This  tends  to 
nullify  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
ships.  Goods  may  be  tallied  on  die- 
charge  and  may  then  be  put  Into 
warehouse.  Before  they  are  collect- 
ed the  ships  may  have  left  the  port, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  ships 
will  have  no  official  receiptii  for  the 
safety  of  the  goods.  If  the  goods 
are  then  delivered  short,  the  re- 
sponsibility Ia  attributed  to  the 
ships.  Only  when  the  principle  of 
giving  receipts  for  goods  by  the 
various  parties  has  been  generally 
accepted  is  mastery  of  the  pilferage 
problem  to  be  ^d. 

Grain  in  Uulk 

Representations  are  underetood 
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to  hav«  been  made  lately  on  the 
subj«et  «f  tb*  ragulationa  iuaed  by 
flit  goTwrnmcmt  <»f  N«w  South  Wain 
rapecting  shifting  boards  for  ateam- 
m  canylDf  grata  in  buUc  The 
matter  atote  to  connaction  with  a 
decision  of  the  government  to  p^er- 
mit  the  ahipment  of  grain  in  buiJi. 
Naturally,  there  fa  no  objection 
whatever  on  the  part  of  shipping 
managera  to  lit  with  ahifting  boarda 
steamera  whieh  are  intended  to  car- 
ry KTiun  in  bulk.  That  is  tho  uni- 
versal practice.  But  it  is  held  by 
ahippinc  men  to  be  unneccessary  to 
require  ahifting  boards  for  vessels 
eangrlBg  grain  in  bags.  Such  regu- 
lations are  not  enforced  in  other 
trades.  It  is  argued  that  there  Is 
no  more  need  for  the  use  of  shifting 
boards  when  gr&in  is  carried  in  bags 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  Kfiieral 
cargo,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  Sooth  American  trade,  the  trans- 
port of  a  certain  perecntage  of  grain 
in  baga  is  eoosidered  to  render  un- 
neccessary  the  requirements  for 
ahifting  boards  for  the  proportton 
of  the  cargo  carried  in  bulk.  The 
cost  of  fitting  .shiftin^f  boards  in  the 
case  of  a  steamer  of  about  8,000 
tons  is  put  at  about  2s.6d.  (say  &0 
cents)  per  ton.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  loss  of  freight  due  to  the 
weii^  and  space  lost  by  the  fitting 
of  the  ahifting  boarda*  and  the  loss 
of  time  to  the  steamer  while  the 
work  is  being  curried  out.  These 
two  additional  items  are  estimated 
to  cost  a  further  'Zs.  6d.  per  ton,  so 
it  is  argued  that  the  portn  of  New 
South  Wales  are  placed  at  a  diaad- 
▼antage  in  the  eqiort  trade,  aa  com- 
pared with  oQier  Amtrallan  ports, 
of  at  least  Be.  per  ton,  for  which 
there  is  no  return  whatever  in  safety 
r  I  1'it-r  desirable  result.  Shipping 
inatiatiers  point  out  that  where  shift- 
ing boards  have  to  be  (ittod,  they 
cannot  afTord  to  load  wheat  in  the 
ports  of  New  South  Wales  at  similar 
rates  to  those  accepted  for  the  ports 
of  ether  Statea.  They  ttrge»  there- 
fera^  tiiat  r«(ru1ations  whieh  are  con- 
sidered by  shipping  men  to  l>e  quite 
unneccesftar>'  and  hampering  to 
trade  should  be  withdrawn. 

Bz-Bnemy  Ships 
Large  numbers  of  German  ships 
have  been  lianded  over  to  this 
country  la  CMnection  with  the  re 
paration  agreement.  Tlie.aeUing  of 
these  ships  waa  put  to  the  hands  of 
Lord  Incheape  who  had  apeeial  ad- 
vantages for  doing  the  work  well. 
Alt  these  ships  wpre  advertised  as 
being  for  sale  to  British  nation&ls 


only.  It  came,  therefore,  as  a  great 
surprise  to  find  that  a  number  of 
ttie  later  vessels  olfered  have  been 
sold  back  to  Germans.  When  called 
over  the  coals  about  this,  Lord  Inch- 
eape said  that  this  had  been  done 
and  he  would  defend  it.  The  aCatO- 
ment  reads  as  follows: 

With  the  exception  of  the  Her- 
bert Horn,  they  were  advertised  for 
sale  to  British  nationals  only,  but 
they  were  unavailable  for  some 
months,  aa  they  were  doing  work  for 
the  League  of  Nations  repatriating 
refugees  in  the  Baltic.  They  are 
running  under  the  German  flag, 
manned  by  German  t  rews,  and  will 
be  so  enjfBtred  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  have  never  been  under 
the  British  flag.  They  have  been 
sold  to  a  GemutD  buyer  without 
huU  examination,  or  anything  else, 
for  an  uncommonly  good  price— for 
far  more  than  I  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  get  from  British  buyers. 
The  purcha.ser  only  gets  delivery 
when  the  League  of  Nations  is  done 
with  them.  Meantime  they  are  en- 
tirely at  his  rislc.  Cash  for  the  en- 
tire purchase-money  will  be  paid  on 
the  24tb  instt  nnd  the  payment  haa 
been  goanuitaed  by  one  of  the  big 
Ave  Britiah  banka.  From  my  ejcper- 


ON  the  night  of   Februan-  22, 
1921,  Captain  Garland  Rotch, 
of    the     American  steamer 
Montana,  picked  up  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Grelarlie  with  her  pro- 
peller stripped,  then  towed  her  1700 
miles  to  Havre,  France, 

The  high  sea  and  darkness  made 
the  launching  of  a  boat  impossible. 

Captain  Rotch  had  bad  no  exper- 
ience in  towing,  and  aftw  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  a 
line  to  the  Grelarlie,  including  the 
use  of  the  Lylc  line-thruwing  gun, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  vessels,  lying  in  the  trough  of 
the  sek  with  no  way  on  them,  drift- 
ed at  different  rates  of  speed. 

Following  briefly,  is  the  tirterest- 
ing  method  which  he  twlee  need 
with  perfect  success: 

The  slower  drifting  vessel,  the 
Grelarlie  in  this  case,  floated  out 
from  her  weather  bow  a  small  line, 
120  fathoma  long,  kept  afloat  by 
buoys  spaced  at  intervals  of  about 
100  feet.  \Mien  signaled  that  the 
line  was  out  full  length,  the  faster 
drifting  vessel  ithe  Montana)  took 
position  well  to  windward,  parallel 


ience  no  British  buyers  would  have 
looked  at  the  ships  on  such  terms, 
and  with  so  many  vessels  still  avail- 
able to  Briti.sh  nationals  1  consider 
I  would  have  been  extremely  foolish 
to  have  rejected  the  offer.  NeedlMs 
to  say,  the  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Reparation  Commission,  for  whom 

T  am  selling  the  German  ships. 

We  can't  go  on  holding  up  vessels 
indefinitely,  ineurring  serioua  lay- 
ing-np  expenditures,  and  it  haa  now 
been  decided  that  after  June  80  llie 
market  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
world  for  those  ships  left  unsold  to 
British  buyers.  What  with  E.  P.  D., 
income-tax,  corporation  tax,  etc.,  the 
lu(uid  resources  of  Briti.sh  .ship- 
owners appear  to  be  getting  ex- 
lunsted,  to  say  nothing  of  shrink- 
age in  trade»  high  coats  of  working, 
wages  three  tbnes  what  thqr  were 
before  the  war,  ahip-joiners  out  on 
strike  for  over  seven  months,  necess- 
itating vessels  being  sent  to  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  for 
overhaul.  During  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half  I  have  sold  alto- 
gether something  like  600  craft  for 
bia  Majeaty'a  Ckyvemment  realizing 
about  60,000,000  staling  (say  $240,- 
000.000). 


with  and  about  h;ilf  a  length  ahead 
of  the  Grelarlie,  then  drifted  down 
and  picked  up  the  buoyed  line;  a 
touch  ahead  on  the  engine;;  would 
have  put  her  ahead  enough  to  drift 
clear  had  there  bam  dangmr  of  col- 
lision. 

Having  secured  the  buoyed  line 
the  Montana  ateamed  ahead  to  dear 
the  Grelarlie,  lines  being  passed 

meantime  to  get  one  strong  enough 
to  heave  the  heavy  towing  hawser, 
which  was  passed  when  the  voada 
were  nearly  in  line. 

The  buoys  carrying  the  floating 
line  must  not  be  so  far  apart  that 
the  Una  will  sink  between  them  and 
tend  le  draw  tliam  tofetbar,  pre- 
venting It  tnm  floating  out  fun 
length ;  at  night  the  buoys  should  be 
white  if  possible  so  that  they  will 
show  in  the  dark. 

If  the  faster  drifting  vessel  should 
be  the  diaabled  one,  the  other  can 
take  proper  poaition  to  leeerard  and 
float  out  the  line  and  when  this  la 
picked  up  by  the  disabled  vessel, 
steam  ahead  to  let  her  drift,  (From 
U.  S,  Navy  H.  O.  Pilot  Chart  for 
July,  1921.) 


Passing  a  Tow  Line 
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The  InUmalioiul  Seameii't  Code — 
174  pagw  bound  in  green  paper 
with  black  stampings.  Published 
fey  the  Internstional  Labor  Office, 
Geneva.  Price  2  afaillinga  six- 
pence. 

This  bOaUct  ie  a  note  addressed 
to  the  BoverQinents  of  the  atatea 
Bwmbeft  of  the  International  Labor 
Orgtntatiea,  and  it  embraces  in- 
formation as  to  the  proKrens  which 
has  been  marie  in  the  investigations 
entrusted  to  the  international  Labor 
Ofl'u  e  with  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  for  an  interoationai  sea- 
men's code,  its  purpoae  being  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Tariotts  goverjunents  all 
the  infomution  collected  up  to  the 
present  tine  which  might  be  useful 
to  tiiem  in  the  codiflcatitm  of  their 
national  laws  relatinj.'  to  seamen. 

All  the  document*  bearing  on  this 
question  have  been  collected  in  this 
volume  in  chronological  order.  These 
iBctude  lint,  the  questionnaire  which 
was  sant  out  to  goveraoMnts  before 
the  Genoa  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  T-mference;  second, 
the  opinions  expressed  by  various 
governmi'tit.s  as  to  the  possitiility  of 
drawitiK  up  i,n  international  sea- 
mei.'.s  l  ode  and  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  such  a  code  should  be 
constructed;  third,  the  report  of  the 
commission  sent  up  by  the  Oenoa 
Conference  to  stu^r  this  question; 
fourth,  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  the  Genoa  Conference  and 
the  text  lit'  the  resolutidii  imd  rec  - 
omijuTKlatirin  adojitoil;  (it'th,  the  rec- 
ord i>r  the  first  .-session  «(  the  Joint 
Maritime  Commission  which  dis- 
cussed the  procedure  to  b«  followed 
by  the  International  Labor  Olilea  In 
preparing  the  draft  for  a  code.  To 
tbeea  recmrds  are  added  the  report 
and  draft  of  the  co<le  pretmred  by 
the^ Joint  Maritime  Cnmtiiis.sidn,  and 
a  historical  note  on  former  maritime 
codes. 

This  book  will  of  eourae  be  ciren- 
lated  in  the  proper  channels  to  the 

various  mantitne  k"\ ernnient.s  of  the 
world  and  will  muiduliteiny  he  of 
great  itilluerue  in  sha(:i;ij>r  le>:isla- 
tion.  It  IS,  thereior«,  hij.'hl>  im- 
portant that  all  shipowners,  oper- 
ators and  shipiiers  generally  ahouid 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  as  prompt- 
ly as  posaibl*  and  study  for  them- 
selves at  llrst  hand  its  analysis  of 
the  situHti'iti  anil  1  ei'ommcndationa 
for  future  aitmn.  Tliere  will  prob- 
ably be  nijihv  detail.s  in  the  proposed 
draft  of  code  which  will  be  oi)Jec- 
tionable  to  various  shipowners,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  register  the  ob- 
jection for  soon  m^r  come  the  time 
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when  it  will  be  a  eaae  of  "forever 
after  hold  your  peace." 

A  Text  Boolt  of  Oceanography,  by  J. 
T    Jenkins.  D.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.— 200 
jia^'es    witti    numerous  diagrams 
and  iliu!*lrat ions,  bound  in  green 
buckram   with    hlack  stampings. 
Published  by  12.  P.  Dutton  ft  Com- 
pany. New  York.  Price  96. 
The  preface  calls  attention  tn  the 
fact  that,  in  s])ite  of  the  jjreat  in- 
terest that  maritime  i|ues1iiins  have 
always  had  for  Ku^'li-^h  s))eakiisK  na- 
tions, there  is  imi  modem  text  book 
in  English  on  the  subject  of  ocean- 
ograp^.  This  book  waa  designed  to 
fill  this  gap  and  to  meet  th«  require- 
ments  of  a  text  book  for  higher 
forms   of  preparatory  schools,  for 
teachers  in  training,  and  for  stu- 
dents  specialr/ir.^r    in   neojj-raiiiiy  at 
the  universities.    The  ijook  contains 
a  very  select  bibliography  of  the 
more  important  publications  in  the 
English  language  on  the  subject.  It 
ie  completely  indexed  and  very  con- 
densed in  style,  compressing  into  a 
small  ro!ni)ass  a  tremendous  amount 
of  iiilwrination  un  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  nil  the  oceans. 

Chapter  i  is  devoted  to  an  intro- 
duction and  to  general  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  sea.  Chapter  11  is  on 
oceanic  deposits  and  lx>ttom  fauna. 
Chapter  III  is  on  the  temperature  of 
the  sea;  Chapter  IV  on  waves  and 
tides;  Chapter  V  on  ncean  currents. 
Under  this  »iin[iie  plan  of  division 
the  lover  of  the  sea  will  lind  his  fa- 
vorite analyzed,  bisected  and  dis- 
played to  hia  view  in  all  of  her  vary- 
ing moods. 

The  book  should  be  u|ion  the  shelf 
of  eveiy  man  who  is  interested  in 
sea  information. 

A  Manual  of  Marine  Engine«rlng, 
by  A.  E.Seaton.  lOOO  pages  bound 
in  red  buckram  with  gold  stamp- 
ings, with  numerous  illustrations, 
working  drawings  and  tables.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, New  York- 

This  eighteenth  edition  of  Seaton's 
well  known  standard  manual  of  ma- 
rine eii|.'tnei  ritiK'  has  been  thorough- 
ly revised,  greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
large  part  rewritten  to  bring  it  up 
to  date.  The  additional  material  is 
contained  to  a  great  extent  in  ap- 
pendicea  rni  auch  subjects  aa  the 
marine  Diesel  oil  enfrlne,  turbines  on 
shiploanl.    superheated    steam  and 

S»l|:ei  hi-atet  s.  and  the  t  ules  of  the 
varinii-    c  lassi  licat  i:iii    s'lcieties  for 

materials  and  con.strui lion  in  ma- 
rine power  plant  work.  The  chap- 
ters are  all  brought  up  to  date  as 
much  as  possible  in  showing  the  im- 


provements made  in  the  various  fit- 
tings for  reciprocating  engines  and 

turbines,  in  auxiliaries,  in  propeller 
design,  in  boiler  design,  and  in  ma- 
terials used  by  marine  engineers. 
The  book  forms  a  complete  record 
of  the  progress  Of  the  art  of  marine 
engineering. 

Blencnta  of  Map  PnJaetiMV  by 

Charles  H.  Deets.  Cartographer, 
and   Oscar   S.   AdsTflR,  Geodetic 

•  '(imputer.  Special  i'uljlicatinn  Xo. 
06.  U.  S.  Coajsl  and  Ufodetit  Sur- 
vey, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  163  pages,  74  figures, 
and  8  folded  iriatea.  Price  60 
cents. 

This  volume  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  all  the  more  useful  pro- 
jections, presenting  iheni  in  as  sim- 
ple a  form  as  possible  in  their  gen- 
eral characteristics,  mathematical 
development  and  actual  eonetrue- 
tion. 

The  whole  field  of  cartography. 

with  its  component  parts  of  history 
and  surveys,  map  projection,  com- 
pilation, nomenclature  and  repro- 
duction IS  so  important  to  the  ad- 
\ancement  of  scientific  geography 
that  the  selection  of  suitable  map 
projections  is  receiving  far  more 
attention  than  waa  formerly  accord- 
ed to  it.  The  exigencies  of  the  prob- 
lem at  hand  can  generally  be  met 
by  special  ;itud\,  and  as  a  rule,  that 
system  of  |>r<(jectioii  can  iie  adopted 
which  is  ideal  or  most  useful  for 
the  area  under  consideration. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book 
is  given  in  the  frontieplece  where  a 
study  of  a  snitaUe  map  projection 
for  the  United  States  is  presented 
both  by  graphical  illustration  and 
statistics,  including  errors  of  scale, 
area,  and  a.'iic.uth,  in  four  dilTeretit 
projections.  It  is  shown  that  the 
projection  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  has  a  scaling  error  of  as 
much  aa  7  per  cent.  By  the  nae  of 
Albera  projection  the  maximum  er- 
ror of  scale  can  be  reduced  to 
per  cent,  and  the  projection  has  the 
additional  as.set  of  equivalence  of 
area.  The  antliors  helieve  that  the 
latter  sysstem  wiii  soon  come  into 
use  on  account  of  its  desirable  prop- 
erties and  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. Full  description,  mathe- 
matical development  of  the  formulas 
and  tables  for  the  United  States  en 
an  All^ers  projection  are  included  In 
this  publication. 

The  Mercator  projection,  useful 
for  nautical  charts,  is  presented 
with  detailed  and  all  necessary  de- 
scription, including  formulas  and 
tables.  The  chapter  should  interest 
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the  mariner  in  a  bntter  untlerstiinci- 
ing  of  the  special  properties  oi  ihis 
projection  coiK'orning  which  there 
is  much  unnecessary  abuse.  This  is 
foUowad  by  an  approximate  method 
for  tame  poaitiona  at  aea  by  wire- 
1cm  direettonal  bcaringa. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  use 
of  ilercator  tables  which  have  not 
been  prints-d  in  siilTu  iciitly  ficcurate 
form  for  48  year';,  the  book  ."hould 
meet  a  louK-felt  want.  Nearly  l-'.OOO 
aautical  charts  are  prepared  on  this 
system  of  projection  with  a  probable 
Muuial  total  of  over  2^00,000.  Un- 
der Hie  subject  "^orld  Maps"  the 
Mercator  projection  is  again  dis- 
cussed for  its  usefulness  in  a  con- 
tituir>us  conformal  mapping  of  the 
world,  and  its  impossibilities  when 
extended  uito  the  polar  rci,'l<inH  are 
explained  by  the  statement  that 
those  localities  are  after  all  the  best 
plscfls  to  pot  the  maximum  distor- 
tion. 

Generally  our  interests  are  cen- 
tered between  65  degrees  north  lati- 
tude and  55  degrees  south  latitude, 
and  it  is  in  this  belt  that  other  pro- 
jections present  ditlicultien  in  spher- 
ical relations  for  world  mapping 
that  are  not  readily  expressed  In 
analytic  terms.  A  better  ttnder^ 
standing  of  the  border  laUtnde  scale 
of  a  Mercator  map  and  the  con- 
formal  property  of  the  projection 
would  obviate  some  <if  the  criticism 
a.s  to  "misrepresentation  of  area." 

All  of  the  principal  methods  of 
projection  largely  used  by  cartog- 
impliera  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
but  we  are  rather  disappointed  to 
see  fliat  no  mention  whatever  fs 
made  of  the  system  known  a.<!  the 
Butterfly  Projection,  which  has  been 
atlractinK  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion on  the  Pacitlc  Coast.  The  sim- 
plicity and  the  oljvious  usefulness 
of  the  latter  method  should  recom- 
mend itself  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining;  a  world  map  true  to 
scale  in  a  simple  and  very  nsable 
form. 

The  Marine  iioom  of  the  Pea  body 
Mumui  at  Salem.   By  John  Rob- 
inson, curator,  200  pages,  and  66 
pagw  of  illustrations,  bound  in 
blue  doth  with  paper  label,  7  by 
10  inches.  Edition  of  1000  copieii, 
of  which  750  are  for  sale.  Price 
$4,  by  mail  J I  25,    For  sale  by  the 
mu.«.eum,  Salem,  Ma.ssachuielts. 
This  is  a  handbook  of  the  marine 
collections  of  the  museum.  Although 
the  primary  object  of  the  publicap 
timi  was  to  describe  the  interestins 
and  varied  marine  collections,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  general  informa- 
tion in  which  both  the  technician 
and  casual  reader  will  be  interested. 


The  sulijt-it  matter  deals  with  the 
develo[imenl  of  the  sailln)?  vessel 
from  the  licvolution  to  the  end  oi" 
the  clipper  ship  era.  Among  the 
many  illustrations  are  paintings  of 
ships,  models,  whaling,  naval  en- 
gagements, fmvlgn  ports,  old  naut- 
ical instruments,  portraits,  figure- 
heads and  scrimshaw.  There  is  a 
bibliography  and  an  index  contain- 
ing 1475  references,  aniontj  which 
are  the  names  of  522  vesstis.  The 
engravings  are  especially  well  exe- 
cut«d  and  form  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  book. 


Handbook  of  Standard  Details  for 
Enginttr.>4,  Oraftiimen  and  Stu- 
dents. By  Charles  H.  Hughes. 
312  pages  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, diagrams  and  tables.  Bound 
in  green  buckram  with  red  stamp- 
ings.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Compnny,  Xew  York.    Price  $6. 

A  very  useful  and  handy  volume 


TH£  Compania  Electro  Metal- 
iurgica  Brazlliera  and  the 
Batdiellw-llcConnel  Company, 
New  York,  have  recently  ac- 
quired from  Mr.  Frank  Hodson, 
president  of  the  Electric  Furnace 
Construction  Company,  908  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia,  and  his 
Swedi.'ih  associates,  the  exclusive 
rights  and  licenses  for  the  State  of 
Brazil  for  the  well-known  Gnaimd) 
type  "Electro-MeUU"  electric  smdi- 
ing  furnace. 

Two  lar^re  furnaces,  each  of  3000- 
kilowatt  capacity,  are  at  present  be- 
ing installed  by  the  Brasllian  Com- 
pany, and  it  i.'?  probable  a  number  of 
others  will  follow  the  original  in- 
stallation. 

These  arc  the  first  really  rommer- 
cial  electric  smelters  to  be  erected 
on  the  western  hemisphere,  and  thegr 
undoubtedly  mark  a  new  develop- 
ment ifi  the  iiteel  Irudt;.  In  Europe 
this  t}'pe  of  furnace  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  fovnc  year«, 


hy  the  author  of  the  Handbook  ef 
Ship  (  alculationf,  Construction  and 
Oljcratioth  Tile  book  i.s  divided  into 
ei^bt  section.^,  covt-rintr:  1,  Uraw- 
ings,,  II,  Fastening's;  III,  Power 
Transmission;  IV,  Pipe,  Tubes  and 
Fittings;  V,  Rope  and  Chain  Fit- 
tings; VI,  Miscellaneous  Details; 
VII.  Structural  Details;  VIII.  Use- 
ful Tables. 

This  book  should  certainly  find  a 
very  cordial  welcome  from  mechan- 
ical and  engineering  draftsmen.  It 
to  veiy  conveniently  arranged,  well 
indexed,  and  covers  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  mechanical  detail  so  that 
practically  every  problem  coming  to 
the  designer  of  detail  work  would 
find  either  its  exact  equivalent  or  a 
comparable  design  with  which  to 
check  the  draftsman's  work.  The 
writer  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
for  such  Si  book  when  he  himself 
was  a  draftsman. 


and  of  27  furnaces  installed  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Italy,  Japan,  etc., 
the  total  power  capacity  is  no  less 
than  99,700  kilowatts.  Obviously  it 
is  time  we  investitrated  the  possi- 
bilities here.  Broadly  .speakiti^;,  the 
fundamentals  which  make  such  a 
plan  feasible  are;  presence  of  fairly 
good  ore  and  limestone  near  cheap 
electric  power  and  the  demand  of 
steel  and  iron.  Maro'  parts  of  the 
PaciHe  Coast,  some  parts  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  New  Jersey  have 
these  fundamentals. 
Mr.  Frank  llodson,  who  Is  closely 

connertetl  with  the  development  of 
the  "Electro-nietall"  .smelting  fur- 
nace, advises  that  a  large  western 
corporation  will  probably  put  in  the 
tirst  installation  in  the  United 
States,  and  further  states  that  sev^ 
eral  very  large  electric  pig  iron 
smelting  installations  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately  when  gen- 
eral busine.ss  conditions  in^prove 


EI{KATA 

On  payre  •'>;>:',  of  the  .Inly  issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  abstract  of  the  engineer'.s  log  of  the  Manulani  the  flgures  for 
draft  were  printed  '28  feet  1  inch  forward  and  38  feet  2  inches  aft."  This 
should  have  read  "28  feet  1  inch  forward,  30  feet  2  inches  aft." 

In  the  same  issue  in  the  advertisement  ai  the  Bethldiem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  the  printer  dropped  a  decimal  point  from  the  Hgures  given  for 
the  average  fuel  oil  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  of  the  tanker  D.  G.  Scofleld 
This  figure  sliould  liave  been  "0.80." 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction  of  these  inadvertent  errors. 


ELECTRICAL  SMELTING 
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PROPELLING  MACHINERY  OF  THE  U.  S.  S. 

TENNESSEE 


K,i<l   River.   New  Yi>ilc 


SINCE  the  U.  S.  S.  TenneKsee  is 
the  first  battleship  to  be  de- 
signed specifically  for  xteatn- 
electric  propulsion  (the  New 
Mexico  havin^r  been  originally  in- 
tended for  turbine  drive),  her  pro- 
pelling eiiuipment  is  of  special  in- 
terest. The  general  arrangement  of 
her  machinery  is  us  follows: 

Each  turbine-generator  unit  with 
its  exciters  is  located  in  a  separate 
water-tight  compartment,  and  its 
condensers,  pumps,  air  ejecton*  and 
other  auxiliaries  in  a  compartment 
below.  The  four  propeller  motors 
occupy  three  water-tight  compart- 
ments in  the  stern,  the  two  inboard 
motors  being  in  one.  and  an  out- 
board motor  in  each  of  the  other 
two.  No  other  apparatus  is  in  the 
motor  compartments.  The  control 
room  from  which  all  of  this  machin- 
ery is  controlled  is  also  separate  and 
water-tight,  and  is  aft  of  the  tur- 
bines and  forward  of  the  two  in- 
board motors. 

Turbinc-GeneralofH 
Each  turbine-generator  unit  con- 
sists of  a  single  Westinghouse  steam 
turbine  directly  connected  to  a  .3- 
phase  alternating-current  generator, 
rated  at  15,000  kv-a  for  continuous 
operation  and  delivering  3400-volt, 
36-cycle  current,  at  full  speed. 

The  turbines  are  of  the  impulse- 
and-reaction  type,  and  permit  com- 
plete expansion  of  the  steam  in  each 
casing.  They  are  designed  to  take 
steam  at  250  pounds  gauge  pressure 

4W 


at  the  throttle,  50  degrees  superheat, 
and  28':;  inches  vacuum.  The  steam, 
on  entering  the  turbine,  is  first  ex- 
panded in  a  set  of  nozzles,  and  then 
passes  through  a  2-row  impulse 
wheel  and  through  a  high-pressure 
reaction  stage.  It  then  divides,  and 
the  two  parts  pass  through  low  pres- 
sure reaction  blading  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  rotor,  and  exhaust  onto 
the  condenser. 

The  speed  of  the  turbine  can  be 
carried  over  a  range  of  from  1500 
to  2200  R.  P.  M.  by  means  of  a  man- 
ually-operated governor.  This  gov- 
ernor is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  but 
instead  of  being  loaded  by  means  of 
a  spring,  it  is  loaded  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  the  fluid  being  oil.  The 
pressure  of  this  oil  is  regulated  by 
a  valve  in  the  control  room,  so  that 
the  turbine  speed  can  be  controlled 
at  will  from  this  point.  The  speed 
of  the  turbine  depends  upon  the  set- 
ting of  this  valve  and  will  remain 
constant  for  a  given  setting  regard- 
less of  the  load. 

The  turbine  has  also  an  over-speed 
governor  which  will  automatically 
shut  it  down  in  case  of  excessive 
speed.  This  governor  can  t»e  man- 
ually operated  at  the  turbine  or  by 
a  wire  pull  from  the  control  room. 

Generators 
The  main  generators,  which  are  of 
Westinghouse  make,  are  similar  in 
design  and  construction  to  tho-se 
used  on  land,  except  that  special 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  pro- 


tect the  windings  from  salt  and 
moisture.  The  insulation  is  of  the 
best  known  materials  and  is  applied 
by  thoroughly  tried  methods.  Each 
coil  was  insulated  by  the  vacuum- 
and-pressure  method  and  then  given 
several  treatments  of  varnish  and 
baked  after  each  treatment.  On 
completion,  the  entire  winding  was 
varnished  and  baked. 

Ventilating  air  is  blown  through 
the  stator  coils  by  means  of  blowers 
mounted  on  the  rotors,  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  air  to  keep  the  wind- 
ings cool,  under  any  condition.  The 
air  is  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
end  bell,  is  forced  axially  through 
the  machine,  and  is  discharged  ra- 
dially through  an  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  frame  to  ducts  leading  to  the 
deck. 

The  rotor  is  of  the  totally  closed 
type  and  is  not  ventilated  internally. 
It  is  connected  to  the  turbine  by 
means  of  a  flexible  coupling  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  bearing  housing 
between  the  two  machines. 

The  bearings  of  both  the  turbine."! 
and  the  generators  are  lubricated  by 
oil  under  pressure  from  motor- 
driven  rotary  pumps.  Should  these 
pumps  fail,  similar  pumps  driven 
by  steam  turbines  immediately  start 
up  aut<imatically,  so  that  no  break 
will  occur  in  the  oil  supply.  Oil  for 
the  hydraulic  governor  is  supplied 
from  the  same  source. 

(Continued  on  page  60,  Indus- 
trial Section) 
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MARINE  TERMINALS  AND  THE  MOTOR  DRAY 


Tennlnal 

THE  advent  of  the  motor  dray 
und  timcton  with  trailer*  bM 
rwnltsd  in  nodiUcatioiu  in 

marine  terminal  design. 
These  changes  chiefly  consist  in 
there  beinjy  Kreater  widths  of  the 
waterfront  spacer  between  the  tiheds 
and  outside  edge  of  the  quay,  be- 
tween the  sides  of  th«  sheds  and 
the  warehoiuea,  and  wider  spaces 
betivMn  the  ends  of  tlM  adjoining 
sheds  and  Che  ends  of  the  Tarious 

warehouses,  those  iiuToased  areas 
being  in  addition  to  the  present  rail- 
way tnek  apaees. 

These  ^taxtsm,  tterefOTe,  InHu^ 
ence  the  location  of  sheds,  ware- 
houses and  railway  tracks  ami  cross- 
overs. There  are  also  chanjtes  in 
the  dcsijriis  of  tiie  power  machiner;, 
whereby  there  are  more  transfer- 
ring and  handling  machines,  but 
each  of  lags  liftinar  capacity.  In- 
stead of  two-ton  eranes*  1600  to 
2000  pounds  nay  be  used,  but  more 
of  them.  The  ineraaaB  ftf  space  is 


By  H.  McI..  HARDING 

of  tlw  CHjr  of  New  HaTen»  Conneetieat 


to  reduce  the  congestion  which 
would  otherwise  occur,  due  to  the 
increased  area  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  these  drays  and  trailers. 
The  success  of  mechanical  hoisting 
and  convex  iiig  depciidr-  u|)Oii  many 
amsili  mechanical  a|i|iiiaiiceN  instead 
of  a  few  of  large  capacity. 

At  a  marine  terminal,  there  muet 
be  co-ordination  between  dray  and 
vessel,  especially  as  pertaining  to 
outbound  freight.  For  this  outbound 
frei^cht  the  ship  may  be  considered 
au  equivalent  to  the  railway  out- 
bound freight  platform  but  served 
by  machinery. 

As  is  well  known.  It  is  generally 

not  necessary  to  assort  the  outbound 
freijfht  according  to  marks  and 
cro.'^M  marks,  and  therefore  the  out- 
bound cars  and  drays,  where  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  permit, 
are  unloaded  directly  into  the  ship. 
At  certain  ports  more  or  less  of  the 
oatboaad  freight  ia  loaded  directly 
barBos  and  lighters 


and  the  ships,  and  not  only  into 
ocean  ships,  but  also  into  coaa^ 
wise  and  river  vessals.  From  the 
large  motor  drays  the  outbound 

freight  can  be  transferred  directly 
into  the  ships  hs  from  the  open 
platform  car;s.  Inhounci  freiprht  gen- 
erally IS  phiced  in  the  shed  fr)r  as- 
sorting and  distribution,  i'o  do  this, 
more  space  Is  neeeesary  alongside 
ship^and  more  apace  should  be  re- 
served than  usual  for  tiiese  drays. 

Water  Sido  Sfatm 
It  is  desirable  as  a  geneiral  rule 
to  limit  the  width  between  the  quay 
edge  and  the  shed  to  fifty  feet,  this 
dimension  being  usually  controlled 
by  the  length  of  the  jib  of  Ihe  trav- 
el iu)?  cantry  crane.  Where  there 
have  lieeii  within  this  width  three 
parallel  railway  tracks,  these  may 
be  reduced  to  two.  This  width  of 
$0  feet  may  be  divided  for  the  two 
railway  tracks  and  overhang  of  can 
into  2S  feet,  and  for  the  motor  drays 
28  faal. 
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There  should  be  many  acceaa  and 
eitress  draywa.VH  for  the  motor 
draya  at  the  terminal  with  waiting 
areafl  and  al«o  drayways  to  the  rail- 
way tracks  in  remote  sections  of  the 
terminal.  It  should  be  possible  for 
drays  to  encircle  the  sheds  and 
warehouses.  The  dray  approaches 
and  drayways  should  be  many  and 
their  locating  as  carefully  studied 
as  that  of  the  railway  tracks. 

Drays  should  not  enter  the  sheds 
but  should  be  able  to  pass  around 
the  outside  of  the  sheds.  There 
should  Ihj  waiting  areas  at  both  end.s 
of  sheds  and  warehouses.  Between 
the  8hed.<!  and  warehouses,  in  the 
spaces  served  by  the  traveling  gan- 
try jib  cranes  or  by  the  overhead 
bridge  cranes  supporting  revolving 
jib  cranes,  there  should  be  areas 
for  dray  loading  and  unloading.  All 
parts  of  the  quay  except  within  the 
sheds  should  be  accessible  to  the 
drays. 

If  the  cargo  be  of  coarse  freight 
or  freight  similar  to  locomotive  boil- 
ers, it  can  be  stored  in  the  open 


ferring  and  handling  most  econom- 
ically and  rapidly.  At  Manchester, 
England,  freight  is  moved  from 
these  one-story  warehouses  to  any 
part  of  the  terminal  for  about  12 
cents  per  ton.  It  may  be  that  mo.st 
of  the  future  warehouses  u.sed  ex- 
clusively as  marine  terminals  may 
be  in  accordance  with  some  such  de- 
sign or  what  nuiy  be  called  combined 
warehouses. 

At  such  warehouses  drays  are 
loaded  and  unloaded  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery at  the  least  expense.  It  gen- 
erally is  not  necessary  for  the  drays 
to  enter  the  warehouses,  as  the  loads 
are  lifted  by  machinerj-  from  the 
dray  outside  the  warehouses  and 
transferred  and  tiered  within  the 
warehouse  by  the  same  machinery-. 
Drays  while  not  permitted  within  the 
sheds  may,  under  restrictions,  enter 
warehouses. 

A  warehouse  thus  designed  is  sim- 
ple, rapidly  constructed  and  of  low 
initial  cost.  There  are  four  nearly 
blank  walls,  few  windows  in  the 
sides,  the  light  being  chiefly  from 


ical  appliances  for  which  no  floor 
space  need  be  reserved.  The  delay 
to  the  dray  at  the  terminal  is  far 
less  than  when  the  dray  has  to  be 
lifted  to  floors  or  elevators  and  then 
often  unloaded  and  the  goods  lifted 
and  tiered  by  human  labor. 

Motor  Dray  Capacity 
There  are  said  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  less  than  1,100,000  com- 
mercial motor  drays  in  u.se  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  combined 
carrying  capacity  of  990,000,000  tons 
annually.  The  number  is  daily  be- 
ing increased.  Of  dray  fleet  owners 
there  are  31,000  of  three  or  more 
commercial  cars,  12,000  of  three  or 
more  trucks  and  about  13,000  of  5 
to  10  truck  owners  and  truck  fleets. 
In  New  York  State  there  are  over 
125,000  commercial  cars.  Many  pas- 
senger cars,  of  which  there  are  3.- 
500,000  in  the  United  States,  often 
carry'  a  number  of  light  packages. 

There  are  now  being  established 
motor  dray  terminals  and  sub  or  in- 
termediate dray  terminals.  In  Con- 
necticut there  are  about  25,000  com- 


Mi 
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spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  sheds 
and  warehouses. 

One-story  Warehouae 
Where  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  any  one  com- 
modity, as  wool,  tea,  rice,  sugar, 
boxes  of  lemons,  tierces  of  tobacco, 
boxes  of  tea,  bales  of  cotton,  barrels 
of  liquids  or  boxes  of  dr>'  goods, 
then  such  freight  is  stored  in  the 
special  warehouses  with  all  the 
space  alwve  one  floor,  and  with  no 
overhead  floors.  The  height  of  the 
space  may  be  fifty  feet.  This  allows 
of  high  tiering  by  machinery,  trans- 


skylights  in  the  roof.  Such  a  ware- 
house with  a  capacity  equal  to  a 
five-story  warehouse  would  cost 
about  190,000  instead  of  |475,000 
for  the  five-story  warehouse.  The 
lower  floor  being  on  the  ground  will 
sustain  almost  any  load. 

In  some  warehouses  the  load  on 
this  ground  floor  has  been  as  much 
as  30  tons  per  square  foot.  For  cer- 
tain classes  of  commodities,  there 
are  special  racks  or  containers.  It 
is  plainly  evident  that  a  clear  height 
of  40  feet  storage  greatly  facilitates 
the  operation  of  overhead  mechan- 


mercial  cars  which  could  have  a 
daily  carrying  capacity  of  75,000 
ton.s.  and  for  the  year  22,500,000 
tons.  This  is  more  than  the  total 
railway  freight  passing  through  the 
city  of  New  Haven.  The  alwve  fig- 
ures of  twenty-two  millions  of  ton* 
are  given  to  show  what  an  enormous 
volume  of  freight  can,  by  motor 
drays,  converge  to  the  New  Haven 
port  terminals,  and  what  extensive 
terminal  facilities  will  be  required 
along  the  curved  waterfront  of  the 
harbor  of  New  Haven  Bay.  The  so- 
lution of  the  railway  problem  may 
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b«  the  motor  dray  and  trailers  for 
freight  transport  for  an  average  ra- 
dius of  fifty  miles. 

Conclusions 

1.  — More  ground  apace  is  required 
at  terminals  due  to  the  advent  of 
the  motor  dray. 

2.  — Marine  terminal  mechanical 
appliances  should  be  more  in  num- 
ber but  each  of  less  hoisting  ca- 
pacity. 


3.  — By  means  of  one-vertical-.^pace 
warehouses  there  will  be  less  delay 
and  waiting  for  the  drays  at  the 
terminals,  and  less  human  labor  of 
lifting. 

4.  — When  this  vast  army  of  motor 
drays,  having  a  combined  capacity 
approaching  that  of  the  railways, 
becomes  consolidated  into  large  cor- 
porations, and  the  time  of  transport 


'•between  factor>'  and  dray  is  meas- 
ui-ed._by  one  day  for  one  course,  and 
many  n«>w  marine  terminals  are  in- 
stalled with  this  one  day  course  in 
view,  then'  fhe  freight  problem  for 
all  but  the  long  •'h.'tuls -will  be  sim- 
plified and  solved.  The  enormous 
motor  dray  tonnage,  hoW'^wr,  indi- 
cates future  possibilities,  ratlier  than 
present  probabilities.  '  •  - 


ADMIRAL  LINE  EXPANSION 


WHEN,  early  in  July,  four 
large  United  States  Shipping 
Board  vessels  lay  at  one  time 
at  Pier  B  of  the  port  of  Se- 
attle, the  largest  commercial  wharf 
in  the  world,  a  graphic  picture  was 
presented  of  the  rapid  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  effort  to  win  ascend- 
ancy for  the  American  flag  in  the 
commerce  of  the  North  Pacific,  via 
the  (ireat  Circle  trade  route  to  and 
from  the  Orient.  The  mammoth  ter- 
minal, constructed  by  Seattle  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  |5,000,000,  is  j us- 


ers Wenatchee,  Keystone  State  and 
Silver  SUte  and  the  freighter  Ed- 
more,  all  Shipping  Board  vessels  al- 
located to  the  Admiral  Line  for  op- 
eration. They  represent  an  invest- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  127,000,000;  an  investment 
which  is  being  kept  moving  by  the 
Admiral  Line  to  bring  in  large  div- 
idends in  the  form  of  increased  com- 
merce with  the  Orient.  The  Key- 
stone State  will  sail  on  July  30  and 
the  Wenatchee  will  sail  August  27, 
after  an  overhauling  to  correct  mi- 


Line  officials  that  American  ships 
can  gain  control  of  the  trans-Pacific 
passenger  and  freight  business  orig- 
inating in  the  United  States,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 

Pier  B,  which  can  accommodate 
many  more  than  the  four  large  ves- 
sels shown  in  the  picture,  was  re- 
cently completed  at  a  cost  of  |2,600,- 
000.  It  is  2500  feet  long  and  365 
feet  wide,  larger  in  area  than  Pier 
A,  the  first  constructed,  which  is 
2540  feet  long  by  310  feet  wide.  The 
wharves  are  equipped  with  transit 
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tifylng  the  faith  of  its  builders  by 
becoming  the  home  berth  of  an  in- 
creasing fleet  of  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  trans-Pacific  commerce. 

Pier  B  of  the  great  terminal  is 
being  u.sed  as  the  American  termi- 
nus of  the  Admiral  Line,  which  in- 
augurated the  all-American  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  between  Pu- 
get  Sound  and  Oriental  ports  with 
the  sailing  of  the  Wenatchee  April 
9  followed  by  the  Silver  State  July  9. 
The  four  ships  which  lay  at  Pier  B 
were  the  passenger  and  freight  lin- 


nor  defects  developed  in  her  first 
voyage. 

It  is  expected  that  additional  ves- 
sels will  be  allocated  to  the  Admiral 
Line  for  thi.s  service,  making  the  ca- 
pacity for  passengers  and  freight  of 
the  American  Line  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  its  foreign  competit- 
ors, which  in  the  pa.st  have  carried 
the  great  American  commerce  out  of 
the  Puget  Sound  gateway.  The  ves- 
sels which  have  so  far  sailed  in  the 
service  have  carried  good  cargoes, 
encouraging  the  belief  of  Admiral 


sheds  and  the  most  modern  machin- 
ery, insuring  rapid  and  economical 
handling  of  cargo  and  giving  Amer- 
ican ships  a  decided  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish ships  in  British  Columbia  ports. 

With  a  splendid  fleet,  to  be  still 
further  augmented,  and  the  best  ter- 
minal facilities  in  the  world,  the  Ad- 
miral Line  looks  for  rapid  realiza- 
tion of  its  purpose  to  gain  ascend- 
ancy for  the  American  flag  on  the 
Great  Circle  trade  route. 
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(Continued  from  page  tfi7) 
hours,  usins;  only  three  nf  the  ^iii|f's  hHtiliL's.  It  is 
costing  the  steamship  company' -about  thirty  cents  a 
ton  to  disc  harge  these  sujiflrVciO'goes  at  Crockett,  and 
it  is  »Ut««l  that  this  is.tpiMji"l6wer  than  prmnt  imc- 
tic8  at  any  other^ddp^;  ' 

The  warahonaetf'^rf'dniipiMi  to  support  a  live  load 
on  the  floor  of.  one  ton  per  square  foot.  Tli«  founda- 
tion is  r^'Corc'ed  concrete  on  the  outer  portion 
adjacent  *f^.  deep  water,  rreosoted  piles  capped  with 
coiitt;ote  ill  the  zone  iinnifdiately  back  of  the  concrete 
'.fiU^^r'  &i>d  on  the  inner  Kide  green  piling  capped  with 
**>'.e(krcntt.  On  the  tand  side  of  this  warehouse  is  direct 
railway  eonnaetkm  with  tranacoatiaental  lines.  The 
conveyor  system  in  the  warehoiue  >aa  a  rated  capacity 
for  loadlDf  W  ears  a  day,  and  in  rush  MHMHNW  as  kicb 
as  M  cars  have  been  shipped  in  a  single  day. 

Refining 

The  «ack?i  of  riiw  sufiir  passing  into  the  refiner}'  on 
the  fourth  tloor  of  the  Kre;it  melt  hoii.He  are  opened  as 
they  come  off  the  conveyors  and  their  contents  dumped 
tbrotlffh  a  grating  into  the  raw  sugar  bin.  Any  lumps 
that  may  have  been  formed  are  run  through  a  crusher. 
The  empfy  raw  sugar  bairs  are  turned  and  thrown  onto 
a  conveyor  which  carries  them  to  the  sack  laundry. 
With  a  melt  of  2000  tons  a  day  run  through,  there 
remains  in  the  empty  bags  approximately  Hi.OOf) 
pounds  of  raw  sugar,  which  is  entirely  recovered  from 
the  laundry  in  the  form  of  sweet  water. 

Quite  a  problem  developed  at  Cruckell  in  the  drying 
ef  thaae  sacks  and  a  very  ingenious  chain  conveyor 
was  worked  out  for  caryinff  them  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  holler  room  of  the  power  plant,  thereby 
utilizing  the  waste  heat  of  the  boilers  to  drj-  the  bags. 

After  drj'ing,  the  bags  are  repaired,  printed,  fitted 
with  a  liner,  and  re-used  for  packing  re6ned  sugar. 
Centrifugals 

Tlie  raw  sujfar  pab^ses  from  openings  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bin  onto  scraper  conveyors  and  thence  onto 
elevators  to  tiie  top  of  the  melt  house  where  it  is 
mixed  with  washed  syrup  in  mills  called  minglers. 
This  syrup  softens  the  hard  molaases  coating  around 
the  sugar  crystals  and  forms  the  sugar  into  a  mushy 
mass  called  magma.  The  magma  now  passes  to  the 
centrifiit'»l  niai  hine,  and  the  syrup  is  spun  Off»  carry* 
ing  with  It  a  small  part  of  the  impurities. 

The  centrifugals  used  at  CrtiLkett  are  of  a  modified 
and  improved  Watson-Laidlaw  type,  which  is  self- 
discharging  and  largely  automatic  in  its  whole  action. 
These  maebliMS  ai«  motor-driven.  Thsy  have  a  diam- 
eter of  48  inches  and  a  vertical  height  of  24  inches. 
The  bottom  is  open,  the  opening  being  88V2  inche.s  In 
diameter.  The  lower  IS'i  inches  of  the  basket  tapers 
at  an  angle  of  60  (ie>.fn'i'.s.  and  the  (  ali  ulated  capacity 
is  11.9  cubic  feet  with  a  magma  wall  thkliiiess  of  6 
inche.s.  The  automatic  regulation  is  arranged  on  a 
time  schedule.  Five  seconds  after  the  centrifugal  is 
started  the  basket  la  ronnlag  250  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  charge  of  magma  is  admitted  onto  a 
distributing  disk.  The  charge  flows  for  20  seconds, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  basket  is  revolving  at  a 
speed  of  650  revolutions  per  minute.  While  the  calcu- 
lated capacity  i.s  1 1  ?i  cubic  feet,  the  rapid  accelera- 
tion during  a  charge  is  constantly  throwing  out  thu 
syrup  through  the  basket,  so  that  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  operate  the  centrifugal  at  an  actual 
capacity  of  slightly  more  than  15  cubic  feel.  When 
the  full  charge  is  in,  it  requires  about  46  seconds  to 
spin  off  the  syrupy  daring  which  time  the  baslwt  comes 
to  Its  full  speed  of  870  revolutions  per  minute. 


The  washing  water  is  then  apijlied  for  a  j)cri<jd  of 
75  to  90  seconds,  the  'juantit.v  of  the  water  being  mea.s- 
ured.  amounting  to  approximately  34  pounds  per 
charge.  The  water  is  applied  through  two  noBstes  ao 
that  a  fine  spray  of  cold  water  reaches  every  part  of 
the  sugar  wall  under  a  eegstant  prsMure  of  40  pounds. 
Aftsr  the  water  is  shut  off,  splimiag  continues  for  30 
seconds  to  dry  the  sugar.  The  motor  is  then  shut  o(T 
and  the  brake  applied,  two  minutes  lieing  reijuired  to 
bring  the  machine  to  a  stop.  Just  Uefore  the  cen- 
trifu^ral  comes  to  a  de;>d  sto|>  tiie  su>;ar  wall  drops  ufT 
through  the  bottom  of  the  baaket  into  the  washed 
sugar  bin,  the  entire  load  discharging  in  two  seconds. 

This  automatic  discharging  and  the  other  advan- 
tages of  this  new  type  enable  it  to  handle  26  per  cent 
more  charges  per  23-hour  dajT  Qian  the  Old  Chksed- 
bottom,  beltMlriven  type.  The  charge  of  magma  weighs 
approximately  1220  pnunds,  from  whic}i  710  ))ounds  of 
washed  sugar  is  recovered.  Raw  .sujrar  <>!iter»ng  the 
cut-in  station  has  an  avera^re  purity  of  'JkV  _  per  cent. 
Washed  sugar  leaving  the  centrifugals  is  approxi- 
mately 99  per  cent  pure.  The  loss  of  weight  through 
the  washing  process  varies  from  8  to  12  per  cent. 
There  are  22  centrifugals  of  this  type  operating  at 
Crockett,  each  of  which  haa  a  daily  capacity  of  100 
tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  old  type  had  a  eapacit.\  of  50 
tons,  and  one  man  operates  as  many  of  the  new  type 
as  of  the  old  so  that  the  labor  cost  i.4  cut  in  half  by 
the  installation  of  these  new  machines,  and  at  the 
Maine  tune  much  Hour  space  is  connerved. 

Pre-melting 

The  sugar  from  the  washed  sugar  bin  passes  to  the 
pre-melters,  where  it  is  melted  in  hot  water  mixed 

with  sweet  water,  a  by-product  of  the  filtering  process 
to  be  described  later.  The  melters  are  heated  and  the 
temperature  regulated  through  open  stcum  injectors, 
and  it  in  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  quantity 
of  .<^Ll^.'ar  and  water  sfiould  be  so  proportioned  that  the 
resulting  mixture  will  be  of  a  constant  density  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  a  constant  temperature.  The 
liquor  then  passes  to  the  main  melting  tanks  wiiere  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  density  and  temperature  is 
made  and  the  liquor  screened  to  take  out  such  impuri- 
ties as  burlap,  etc.  One  gallon  of  this  raw  liquor  at  a 
deiLsitx  <if  iV2  \,rix  weighs  10.85  pounds  and  containa 
6.73  jiouiuls  of  solid. 

Sweetland  Filters 
The  lirjuor  now  pas.Hes  to  cast  iron  blow-up  tanks  10 
feel  m  diameter.  6  feet  high,  with  a  conical  bottom 
where  lime  and  kieselguhr  are  added  and  the  mixture 
run  Into  the  Sweetland  presses.  The  Sweetland  press 
is  a  modem  Innovation  in  the  sugar  refinery,  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  bag  filter  system.  All  of  the  sugar 
liquors  in  reUnertes  were  formerly  run  through  tjags 
in  the  same  way  that  the  housewife  clarifies  her  jelly. 
It  was  a  slow,  tedious  and  excssdingly  disagreeable 
task. 

The  Sweetland  filters  are  cylindrical  metal  casings* 
each  having  a  capacity  of  63(Lgallons.  Each  case  con- 
tains a  filtering  area  of  1044  square  feet.  This  is  ar- 
ranged in  72  leaves,  each  with  an  area  of  14'::  square 
feet.  These  leaves  are  arranged  in  pairs  with  a  hollow 
sj  ace  between,  each  leaf  having  a  filter  cloth  of  light 
tijtton  twill  stretched  over  a  screen.  As  the  liquor  is 
admitted  to  the  presses  the  kieselguhr  forms  a  cake  of 
filtered  on  the  cloth,  and  ali  of  the  in.soluble  impuri- 
ties are  removed  as  the  liquor  is  forced  through  this 
filter  medium.  The  presses  will  handle  raw  liquor 
equivalent  to  100  tons  of  raw  sugar  per  24-hour 
(Continiied  en  page  0^  Indoslrial  Section) 
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As  a  result  of  important  confer- 
ences between  advocates  and  critics 
of  the  so-called  Model  Bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  whiL-h  is  de- 
sijfuod    to    IjC'ttcr    iruirini!  il;sU!-..iK:t; 

conditions  in  this  country,  the  akies 
have  been  cleared  and  tiie  way 
■moothed  for  anthuaiaatie  aaamrtad 
«eti«n  in  f  arllMnuiea  of  tha  ^Miaga 
of  the  meaaura.  Aa  It  now  stands  it 
is  a  different  bill,  in  several  partic- 
ulars, from  the  one  originally  intro- 
duiL-d  b\'  Hcpre^entative  {;«>orfre  W. 
Edmoiiiis,  and  the  ;ilter:ition.s  lhat 
have  been  made  make  it  decided- 
ly more  acceptable  to  shipowners 
and  marine  insurance  brokers  in 
that  several  features  objected  to 
hy  the  latter  have  been  ranoved. 
^e  ori^nal  bill  was  withdrawn 
in  eommittcf  and  a  revampt'd  ont 
subfiituted.  The  altered  meiisure 
has  been  favorabl.\  reported  by  the 
Huu.se  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  urged  for  pa88a|!e, 
and  the  outlook  for  its  sttcceaa  ia 
eactramely  bright.  A  similar  bill  ia 
being  advocated  in  the  Senate. 

Four  Fundamental  Chanjrps 
Representative  Focht  submitted  the 
report  for  the  committee, and  in  it  he 
stated  that  the  following  four  fun- 
damental changea  in  Ameriean  ma- 
rine inannnea  are  antieiitated  from 
the  application  of  the  bill: 

1.  The  substitution  of  a  system  of 
net  profits  taxatif»n  on  nuirinc  insur- 
ance in  place  of  the  present  system 
of  taxation  on  uross  premiuinst. 

2.  Eslahlishment  of  the  multiple 
insurance  principles,  so  ttiat  Ameri- 
can fire,  marine  and  fire-rnarinc  com- 
panies may  be  permitted  to  trans- 
act all  kinds  of  insurance  except 
life  insurance  and  fidelity  and  sure- 
ty  bonding. 

S.  Enlargement  of  reinanranee  fa- 
eiUtlea. 

4.  Removal  of  existing  lladtatioaa 
on  the  financial  operationa  of  corn- 
pan  ie.s  which  hamper  thetr  work  in 

foreiffn  fields. 

The  fitrht  on  the  ori^'inal  measure 
was  conducted  by  shipowners  and 
marine  insurance  brokers  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  place  an  ob- 
ataela  in  the  way  of  building  up  our 
desired  merchant  marine  by  adding 
a  burden  to  the  already  heavy  com- 
petitive overhead  of  the  former,  and 
worked  a  hardship  to  brokers  in  that 
it  Imposed  vpon  them  a  tax  of 
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per  cent  un  the  (^ross  premiums  of 
all  marine  insurance  shipped  abroad 
and  plaeed  with  unauthorized  for- 
eign companies ;  and  also  beeauaa 

it  permitted  the  marine  insurance 

comjianies  to  join  combinations  in 
rate-making  that  would  brinj:  them 
under  construction  as  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  several 
states.  In  more  than  one  respect 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  as  the  critics 
secure  what  they  wanted,  and  the 
anderwritani  feel  that  thcgr  tbenh 
selves  have  saerHlced  little  that  was 

essential.  The  principal  chan)Lre.=: 
were  as  regards  Sectioius  20,  21  and 
20,  The  first,  two  were  stricken  out 
akofreiher  to  satisfy  objections  to 
alle^'ed  "monopoly"  oMnaees.  Sm> 

tion  20  read: 

That  any  company  organized  or 
admitted  to  write  marine  insurance 
withio  th«  district  may  become  a 
party  to  any  assix-iation,  syndicate, 
exchange,  or  bureau  organized  for 
concerted  action  with  respect  to  any 
one  or  more  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: The  supervision  or  perform 
ance  of  a  maintenance,  inspection, 
and  loss  .survey  service;  the  super- 
vision or  conduct  of  salvage  opera- 
tions; the  formulation,  adoption,  or 
enforcement  of  policy  forms  and 
conditions;  the  apiilication  of  cor- 
rect and  ju.st  principles;  the  form- 
ulation and  enforcement  of  uniform, 
efficient,  and  economical  practices; 
the  recommendation,  approval,  or 
making  of  rates  of  premium:  and 
the  safeguarding  ant!  legitimate  ad- 
vancement of  the  business  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  members. 

May  Join  Slmdlcatea 
Section  21  was  as  follows: 
That  any  company  organised  or 
admitted  to  write  marine  insurance 
or  reinsurance  wittiin  the  district 
may  become  a  party  to  any  asso- 
ciation, ayndlcatiw  exchange,  or  bu- 
reau whose  membership  eonsiats  of 
companies  or  asaoeiatfona  authorized 
to  write  marine  Insurance  or  rein- 
atiranee  ander  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statea  or  of  any  atate^  territary. 
district,  or  poaaeialon  thereof,  and 
which  ia  organized  for  the  foUowiag 
purposes:  To  transact  a  marina  In- 
surance and  reinsnranee  bnalneaa  in 
the  United  States  and/or  in  foreign 
countries  and  to  reinanre  or  other' 
wise  apportion  among  Its  member- 
ship the  risks  nndertaken  by  such 
association  or  any  of  the  compo- 
nent members. 

Chapter  IX  treats  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  ananthorlzed  insurance  and 


the  licensing  of  brokers  in  certain 
cities,  and  in  this  Section  22  (old 
Section  84}  iMa  the  foUowIag  added; 
"Provided  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  any  office  outside  of  the 
UniteiJ  St.'ites  of  an  insurer  organ- 
ized under  thk!.liiw.s  of  any  foreign 
country,  whether  said  insurer  be  li- 
censed to  do  business  in  the  United 
States  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  to  be  an  insurer  not  anthorized 
to  transact  the  business  of  insur- 
ance in  the  district." 

S«  <  (ions  Are  Amended 
The  first  part  of  Section  23  (old 
Section  2B)  was  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

That  the  superintendent,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  yearly  payment  of 
$100,  shall  issue  to  any  porsoa  or 
corporation  who  is  trustworthy  and 
is  competent  to  transact  a  marine 
Inauraace  business  in  such  manner 
aa  to  aafeguard  the  interests  of  the 
inanrsd  and  who  maintains  in  this 
district  a  regular  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  an  insunuice  brokerage 
business,  a  license.  revfXitble  for 
cause  by  the  superintendent,  per- 
mitting the  party  named  in  such  li- 
cense to  act  within  the  district  as 
an  agent  for  the  assured  or  broker 
to  solicit  or  negotiate  or  place  con- 
tracts of  marine  insurance  with  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  associations. 
Lloyd[s  individual  underwriter.^,  and 
inter-insurers,  which  are  not  author- 
ized to  transact  the  business  nf  in- 
surance in  this  district,  and  .shall  re 
new  the  same  atmuiiil.v,  unless  re 
voiced  for  cause.  Provided,  that,  with 
respect  to  insurers  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  countrv  and 
duly  licensed  to  transact  the  bujii- 
nees  of  insurance  in  anv  state  or 
territory  of  the  Ifnifed  States  and 
with  re.spect  to  insurers  organized 
under  the  lavv,s  of  any  state  or  terri- 
torj'  of  the  United  .states,  said  li- 
cense shall  not  isi,ue  uiiIcsh  the  su- 
perintendent shall  be  satisfied  that 
said  insurers  show  within  the  Unit- 
ed State.s  the  same  standards  of  sol- 
vency as  Would  be  required  if  s.nid 
insurers  were  licen.sed  at  the  time 
of  issue  of  said  license  to  transact 
the  business  of  marine  inettrance  in 
the  district." 

Section  24  (old  Section  26)  was 
amended,  after  the  word  "district^ 
in  line  7,  to  read  aa  follows,  so  that 
any  lieeaaed  representative  of  an 
unaathorized  insurer  will  come  un- 
der these  restrictions: 

Shall  maintain  in  good  faith  an 
olBce  In  the  district.  (2)  keep  in  aald 
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office  a  complete  book  of  record  of 
the  marine  insurance  transacted  by. 
throuKh  or  with  his  or  its  assistants 
with  unauthoriJ^ed  insurers,  showing 
fa  I  a  brief  de-'^cription  for  identifi- 
cation of  the  subject  matter  and 
kind  of  the  insurance,  (bi  the  voy- 
HRe  insured,  or.  if  for  time,  the  date 
of  such  insurance  Koins^  'uto  effect 
and  the  date  of  its  termination,  (ci 
the  name  of  the  henefu  ial  insured, 
(d)  the  amount  insured  with  unau- 
thorized insurers,  lei  the  rate  of 
premium,  (f;  the  gross  premium 
payable  therefor.  Such  book  of  rec- 
ord shall  also  contain  statements  in 
the  same  details  of  all  such  insur- 
ances cancelled  or  on  which  prem- 
iums have  been  increased  or  reduced 
(including  laying-up  returns)  and 
th«  araoimta  of  additional  or  of  re- 
turn pmuDms  thereon;  (3)  ke«p  in 
said  oAm  aach  additional  record  of 
the  insuravcSt  including  the  nam«8 
of  the  corporattcaw,  partnerships,  aa- 
sociatioiw.  penoiM.  Modi's  under- 
writers, or  inter-liiBurers.  und  the 
amount  Insured  by  each.  The  book.s 
of  record  and  all  supplementing  rec- 
ords shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
{llipection  of  and  examination  by  the 
auperintendeiit  of  insurance,  or  any- 
one appointed  by  him  for  said  pur- 
pose. The  data  as  herein  outlined 
shall  he  furnished  to  the  superin- 
tendent within  one  month  following 
his  request  therefor  and  upon  tile 
form  furnished  by  hink 

Stowage  of  Grain 

Not  f>np  fn«n  in  a  tt'.ousand  uiider- 
stjinds  the  impoitaiice  of  fittinK  a 
ship  for  the  carr>'ing  of  grain  in 
balk,  according  to  the  recently  ex- 
praasad  opinion  of  an  axparieneed 
insurance  surveyor.  He  says  that 
once  a  grain  cargo  starts  to  shift 
it  is  beyond  control,  and  that  vessels 
should  be  loaded  without  a  percep- 
tible list  of  any  kind.  A  ship  should 
renuiin  without  a  list  for  the  first 
several  days  at  sea,  as  in  that  time 
the  eargo  will  settle  down  and  any 
cnp(y  apaees  left  by  bad  trinunins 
in  the  lower  holds  will  draw  fhno 
the  feeders  until  tbe  space  is  filled. 


Should  a  K>'ain-laden  vr  , :  lie  ex- 
posed to  a  bunker  list  before  the 
cargo  has  settled  down  it  will  be 
difficult  to  again  get  her  in  proper 
trim,  as  frain  will  move  with  a  12- 
defree  list  aid  will  eontiatte  to  in- 
crease until  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
^1  ii  L-  toward  riffhting  the  !«hip.  Bad 
Lriti.mini?  results  from  inferior  labor 
and  this  latter  economic  condition 
is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  today.  It  is 
neceasaiy  in  order  to  get  a  grain 
ship  triBuned  end  beam  filled  te  keep 
a  man  in  the  holda  etmtfauieiislr,  as 
otherwise  ignorant  and  indilTerent 
la1>orers  will  merely  bnlUl  a  wall  of 
grain  around  the  hatch  combintrs. 
and,  thus  concealed  from  sight, 
slight  their  work  and  eventually  dig 
their  way  out  and  report  the  com- 
partment trimmed.  On  several  oeca- 
siona  it  haa  be«i  fonnd  that  anfll- 
cfent  empty  space  remained  in  the 
waists  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  grain  in  the  feeders.  Tiie  con 
sequence  of  this  is  that  as  .soon  a» 
a  vessel  experiences  bad  weather  the 
grain  in  the  feeders  wiil  find  its  way 
into  the  lee  waists,  causing  the  ship 
to  list,  and  also  ceasing  the  grain  to 
move  away  from  the  longitudinal 
shifting  board  on  one  side,  leaving 
the  entire  weight  of  the  cargo  pre.«- 
in^  a>;ainst  the  tillinj.'-  hoards  be- 
tween tilt:  beams.  The«e  latter  are 
rarely  secured  to  stand  any  pres- 
sure, as  they  are  merely  pieces  of 
boards  fitted  between  the  beams  and 
driven  into  place  with  a  hammer: 
they  are  only  intended  to  keep  the 
top  of  the  I  argo  from  shifting.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  latter  arrange- 
ment is  a  mistake:  filling:  pieces 
should  be  provided  when  the  ship  is 
under  course  of  construction,  or  at 
least  provision  made  for  their  in- 
stallation. 

The  ''Vanishing"  Ships 

Vou  could  not  get  a  marine  un« 
derwriter  to  "fall"  for  tiw  stuff  tiiat 
haa  been  appearing  in  the  daily 


pres.s  about  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance  of  large  numbers  of  ves- 
sels of  late,  and  the  likelihood  of 
their  having  been  captared  by  pi- 
rates.  Asked  about  it,  be  merely 
grins  and  pCMMNtttees  ttu»  eCTPtie 
judgment,  *%ank.'*  In  point  Of  fact, 
the  lists  of  vessel  -  disappearances 
that  have  been  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  include  cata.strophes 
that  date  back  several  years.  Ma- 
rine underwriters  insist  that,  apart 
from  the  heavy  total  lessee  that  re- 
sulted from  the  great  stom*  of  early 
February,  the  namber  of  disappear- 
ances has  l>een  no  more  unusual  this 
year  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is 
the  regular  thing  to  learn  of  a  foun- 
dering, about  so  often,  t)ut  investi- 
gation generally  proves  conclusively 
that  ft  resulted  from  defective  stow- 
age or  Qnaeaworthinesa.  The  total 
disappearaaee  of  the  Hewitt  several 
weeks  ago,  to  which  so  many  refer- 
ences have  been  made,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  underwriters  in  the  elo- 
quent  fact  that  she  carried  a  tre- 
mendous cargo  of  suljihiir.  She  was 
the  property  of  the  Union  Sulphur 
Company,  and  was  lost  while  $>ailing 
along  Atlantic  Coast  between  Sabine 
and  Boston.  All  the  insurance  mon- 
ey has  been  paid.  In  a  word,  ship- 
pers need  have  no  apprehension 
about  pirates  or  the  Soviets  or  who- 
ever else  i.H  credited  with  stealing 
ships  in  tiiesc-  latter  days.  If  they 
will  lust  help  in  getting  a  proper 
loud  line  bill  through  Congress  they 
will  have  started  machiaerjr  that 
will  reduce  the  number  of  '^raaisli- 
ing  ships"  ftotomaticaUy  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Anti-Pilferage  Organization 

Once  again  a  cfincerted  effort  i -i 
being  lauached  against  the  steady 
Stream  of  losses  from  theft  and  pil- 
ferage. This  time  it  is  made  up  of 
marine  underwriters  and  a  aet  of 
powerful  allies  drafted  from  venous 
commercial  bediea,  and  the  methods 
to  be  employed  are  eenaiderabty  dlf- 
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ferent  from  any  tried  in  tii«  pMt 

A  membership  corporation  has  heen 
formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
tay,  to  be  known  as  the  Trado  Pro- 
toetivo  AagoeUtioii,  Inc.,  and  ita  pur- 
poM  ft  tlw  tmprovement  of  condi- 
tions in  transportation  and  the  ef- 
fecting of  reforms  calculated  to  min- 
imize ocean  freight  thieving.  Th-i 
corporation  will  co-operate  with  the 
public  authorities  and  with  various 
tzaBoportation  lines  and,  by  central* 
teiny  the  afforti  of  a  monbcr  of  Id- 
snrnnco  oAcea  and  trade  bodlea,  It 
is  beliered  titat  a  powerfol  influence 
can  be  exerted  in  the  correction  of 
pilferaKC  evil«  in  eonnection  with 
the  transportation  of  mcrfhandi.Ni.' 
to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
Among  the  trade  OffMlzations  that 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  are  the 
following:  Merekanta  Auociation  of 
New  York;  Importers  and  Exporters 
Association;  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  Tanner's 
Council;  Manufacturers'  Kxport  As- 
Bociation;  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  The  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  corporation 
are  to  be  aubacribed  by  underwrit- 
ers of  New  Yorlt  CAty,  and  tiie  Bum  of 
$50,000  has  Vieen  f.xp.d  as  an  initial 
levy  for  the  puriioso.  This  has  al- 
ready been  assured  hy  ajrrc'cmciits 
entered  into  by  leading  underwrit- 
ing ofltces  of  the  city.  Members  of 
ibe  Murporation  (other  than  the  orig- 
inal incorporaton)  will  bo  dected 
hy  vote  of  tb*  board  of  direeton, 
the  latter  body  to  consiBt  of  fifteen 
niemt)ers  or  more  as  may  seem  ad- 
vihiible,  the  majority  of  which  to 
consist  of  underwriters  hocaiu^c  of 
the  fact  that  moat  of  the  theft  and 
pilferage  losses  falls  on  them.  Al- 
bert R.  Lee  baa  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  and  will  havB  entire 
charge  of  the  executive  work  of  tbo 
organization.  The  various  insurance 
offices  sub.HcribinK  to  the  corporation 
agree  to  report  to  the  general  man- 
ager all  tiwft  and  pilferage  I06M8 


In  eawem  of  a  minimum  sum  to  be 
agreed  upon,  and  to  pay  a  lee  for 

the  fnveetlgatlon  and  elassiflcation 

of  such  losses,  report.^  heinfe'  forth- 
comingf  to  them  in  consideration  of 
such  fees.  To  secure  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness  the  various  subscribers 
agree  to  cany  oat  the  reeoonneDda- 
tions  of  the  general  manager  and 
to  ciHiperate  among  themselTes  in 
the  correction  of  abuses  by  approxi- 
mate ditTerentials  in  rates  or  such 
other  methods  as  may  be  decidet! 
upon.  Special  investiKations  will  be 
made  as  requested,  the  reque.-*ting  of- 
fice to  pay  a  fee  for  the  work.  It  is 
expected  that  the  current  expenses 

of  the  corporation  will  be  met  by 
these  fees  for  regular  and  speeiBl 

iiu'estigatiotis  and  classifications.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  place  upon  the 
<arriers  such  Ic^hI  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility aa  is  properly  theirs. 

Tonnage  Values  Reduced 

Marine  underwriters  are  gratified 
by  the  action  of  the  new  Shipping 
Board  in  maiMng  naariy  IStOOO,- 
000.010  from  flu  total  valuo  of  that 

organization's  vessols,  as  it  carries 

an  admission  that  these  ships  are 
not  worth  over  S5  per  cent  of  their 
con.striicti'in  cost.  However,  insur- 
ers much  prefer,  as  a  rule,  increases 
in  valuations,  as  they  cannot  uO'ord 
to  use  present  selling  values  as  ba- 
ses for  issuing  policies  so  long  as 
repair  costs  remain  as  high  ns  they 
are.  To  be  sure,  underwriters  arc 
not  being  called  upon  very  often 
right  now  to  insure  jiewly  sold  ishi|i- 
ping  Board  vessels,  but  they  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  eflfect  of  the  Iward's 
rednctiona  upon  other  ahipownan 
who  may  feel  they  should  have  re- 
duced valuations  when  tbey  come  to 
renew  their  insurances. 

Prcmatanrt  BiUt  tf  Ladiiif 

The  custom  now  in  vogue  of  ship- 
pers ^riviiiK  shipowners  indemnity 
against  loss  in  return  for  a  clean 
bill  of  lading  is  being  seriously  ob- 


jected to  by  British  marine  under- 
writers. They  insi.<!it  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  shipowner  acknowl- 
edfring  the  ^imd  condition  of  good.s 
delivered  to  his  vessel,  for  which  he 
receives  assurance  of  inviolability 
against  damage  that  may  arise  should 
the  merchandise  prove  unsound.  The 
loss  falls  upon  the  underwriter,  a.s 
the  assumption  is  direct  that  the 
damage  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  voyajje,  since,  according  to  the 
bill  of  lading,  it  had  not  occurred 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
aboard  the  vessel.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  ontirely  poaaible 
that  the  damage  may  have  oeeurred 
before  the  insurance  attached,  the 
underwriters  can  scarcely  be  blam- 
ed for  objecting  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement between  shipper  and 
abipownor. 

The  Lay-up  Return  Clause 

There  is  more  or  less  misunder- 
standing with  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  American  Hull  Un- 
derwriters' Association  lay-up  re- 
turn clause,  which  involves  the  lia- 
biHtj'  of  the  underwriter  for  return 
premium  in  event  of  a  vessel  lieinjr 
laid  up  for  repairs — a  claim  under 
the  policy.  This  clause  does  luit 
specifically  exiliide  lay-ups  due  to 
policy  claims,  and  yet  inferenUally 
by  the  very  nature  of  such  a  re- 
tom  they  are  excluded.  Under  an 
annnal  bull  poUcy  the  premium  ia 
earned  as  soon  as  the  insurance  at- 
t;iches,  ju.^t  as  under  a  vo\a>,'e  pol- 
icy, and  the  rate  is  based  up<in  the 
ktiowledj^'e  that  the  ve.-isel  will  be 
at  »eik  a  portion  of  the  period  and 
in  port  a  portion,  and  that  some 
time  will  probably  be  passed  in  re- 
pair yards  in  consequence  of  cas- 
ualties. But  lay-ups  in  port  dv«  to 
lack  of  freights  or  for  like  reasons 
can  not  be  foreseen  and  are  not 
taken  into  accotint  in  makinp  the 
rates;  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
conditions  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
a  TaasaL.   If  a  vessel  wcra  to  ana- 
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tain  serious  damaKe  on  the  first  day 
of  the  attachment  of  the  insuratu'e 
she  might,  very  poBsibly,  be  laid  up 
for  the  balance  of  the  policy  term 
Mid,  if  the  return  cUum  •pplied. 
Hie  vadMrwrltw  woaM  tf  oat  prae- 
tieally  all  of  bis  premium  and  hp. 
furdier  liable  for  heavy  loss  ])ay 
ments.  It  Is  being  felt  \iy  under- 
writerx  ttiat  the  most  :i<lvisaljli' 
thin>r  to  do  is  to  insert  a  provision 
on  their  lay-up  return  clause  to  the 
efTect  that  no  return  will  be  paid  if 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  iindar  average. 

Basinets  Most  Dull 

If  one  could  interview  every  un- 
derwriter of  the  Pacific  Goaat  he 
probably  would  discover  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  belief  that  marine  bus- 
iness never  was  so  dull  in  all  their 
experience  as  it  is  today.  Except 
for  a  slight  quickening  of  exports  to 
Japan  there  is  little  to  record  113  the 
way  of  new  business,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Australian  preferen- 
tial tariff  for  imperial  producta  liaa 
hurt  trade  with  the  cornmonwealtb 
eonaldenbly. 

Some  feelers  have  been  put  out 
recently  by  brokers  for  Japanese 
niaitufactureci  silk  insuraiwe.  Here- 
tofore that  has  Vieen  placed  largely 
in  New  Vork,  where  most  of  the 
large  importers  have  their  bead- 
Qvarten.  One  San  Francisco  an- 
derwriter  inquired  of  bis  prindpala 
in  the  Baat  regarding  the  silic  and 
was  advimd  that  the  company  prac- 
tically had  withdrawn  from  the  bus- 
iness. Stuffs  such  as  fine  kimonas 
can  be  stolen  so  ea.<<ily,  for  their 
small  bulic  malcea  detection  difficult, 
that  the  hasard  ia  too  great  in  tbeee 
day*  of  pilferat'i' 

A  Sermon  on  Exchange 

As  to  Australian  trade,  we  Ameri- 
cans well  may  Urit  ourMlVM  what 

we  expect.    Can  we  hope  to  sell 

goods  indefinitely  without  IniyiriR  in 
return?  No  country  can  settle  its 
trade  lialances  in  (.'old  unless  it  i>ro- 
duces,  as  duea»  Alaska,  gold  as  a 
commodity;  goods  and  not  gold  buys 
other  goods.  One  chief  reason  for 
the  continued  decline  in  Australian 
bunnoM  ia  found  in  statiatica  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  flie  flMral 
year,  cabled  by  Trade  Commission  • 
Ferrin  July  2.  He  reports  that  tne 
value  of  imports  for  that  period  was 
£143,000.000.  of  which  £29,000,000 
wa.s  frtini  America;  whereas  exports 
totaled  £109.O0o.i>00,  of  which  £7,- 
000,000  was  to  America.  That  is, 
ttw  nnfavorabie  balance  was  £84,- 
OOO^WO;  and  almost  two-thirds  of 
that  was  incurred  in  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ferrin  does  add, 
however,  that  the  present  tendency 


is  toward  a  decrease  in  both  im- 
ports and  exports,  which  has  been 
manifested,  so  far  as  tonnage  is 
concerned,  for  some  time,  and  which 
is  a  curious  feature  of  Australian 
trade  today. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  under- 
writer may  plead  "not  guilty;"  he 
does  not  l)u\'  and  sell,  and  he  has 
little  Occasion  to  couceru  himself 
with  the  \olume  and  value  of  Aus- 
Iratiati  exports,  which  are  insured 
for  the  most  part  at  the  point  of 
origin.  But  the  underwriter  and 
everyone  else  will  find  his  business 
in  Iwtter  condition  if  he  will  en- 
deavor to  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
essential  reciprocal  nature  of  f^^r- 
eign  trade.  The  preaching  of  that 
gospel  is  a  task  of  the  fTeatest  mag- 
nitude, becHUse  many  American 
business  men  who  ensfa^'cd  exten- 
sively in  foreign  trade  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war,  when  the  de- 
mand always  was  for  oxports,  actu- 
ally do  not  undentaad  tho  simplest 
mechanics  of  exchange.  They  think 
Ihegr  eaa  sell  without  ever  buying. 

Cargo  hiiinuKe  Belter 

An  almost  imperceptible  improve- 
ment in  trans-Pacitic  carv'o  insur- 
ance was  to  be  observed  m  .luly. 
Some  underwriters  were  inclined  to 
attribute  the  change  to  Japan'a  bcl> 
ter  tone,  but  steamship  man  war* 
not  Inclined  to  be  optimistic.  Hav- 
ing better  oniortunity  to  observe 
just  what  cargo  was  moving,  they 
(iuirkly  discovered  that  increased 
otferinKS  were  not  what  could  be  de- 
scribed as  freneral,  but  consisted 
largely  of  cotton,  cedar  logs>  old 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  later  In  the 
month  of  gasoline. 

Some  of  this  cotton  was  placed  in 
the  Pacific  maritet,  although  usually 
cotton  goes  to  the  two  Eastern  pools. 
Most  of  it  moved  by  vessels  of 
Struthera  &  Dixon  from  Los  Angu- 
les.  which  not  onl.\'  handles  the  Im- 
perial Valiey  crop,  but  also  is  tak- 
ing (Julf  bales  that  in  the  old  days 
would  have  gone  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too, 
tliat  the  large  quantities  loaded 
within  the  last  few  months  by  ves- 
sels of  the  O.saka  Shosen  Kaisha 
hav«  moved  through  Los  Angeles 
!  I  rlior. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco 

Those  who  Uo  not  ijeheve  in" 
mines  as  effective  agencies  in  the 
sinking  of  vessels  today  -in  short, 
those  who  fear  that  many  a  scuttled 
ship  blames  the  Kaiser  unjustly — 
doubtless  have  good  reason  for  their 
belief.  Sinkings  by  mines  Ijecair.e 
too  popular  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  the  result  that  the  London  mar- 


ket  declined  to  insure  any  more 
(ireek  vessels,  and  rumor.s  are  abroad 
that  other  Mediterranean  nations  will 
find  London  deaf  to  their  proffers. 
Nevertheless,  it  ia  worthy  of  note 
that  «  gmak  authority.  pvObahly  the 
greatest  authority  of  the  world,  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  a  few  months  a^o  to 
receive  the  Alexander  Agassiz  niedal 
from  the  National  .Academy  of  .Sci- 
ence for  his  work  in  oi  eanography, 
was  quoted  as  SSying  ttiat  he  be- 
lieved tliat  as  many  ships  bad  been 
sunic  by  minea  sineo  the  war  as  dur- 
ing its  progress,  but  that  he  did  not 
include  sabmarine  sinkings.  Such  a 
statement  by  a  world-euthority  de- 
iierves  attention. 

A  %m,m  Firt 

-A  loss  estimiited  to  he  JinO.OOO 
wai4  caused  by  a  tire  at  the  Harbor 
Lsland  plant  of  the  Kast  Waterway 
Warehouse  &  Dock  Company,  Seat- 
tle. July  9.  All  inopwty  was  fully 
covered  by  insursnee.  A  900-foot 
dock,  part  of  •  60O-foot  transit  shad, 
three  freight  cam  and  quantities  of 
lumber  and  piling  were  destroyed. 
The  Shippintr  Board  freighter  West 
Ison.  o).eraied  Ijv  Struthera  &  Dixon, 
uas  lyir.t;  at  the  wharf  when  the 
fire  broke  out,  but  she  was  cut  loo»e 
and  saved  from  any  damage  moro 
serious  than  blistered  paint. 

After  t]is  failure  of  Rogers  Brown 
4  Compaay*  which  incorporated  the 
dock  Mmpany  as  a  subsidiarj',  the 
properties  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  hundred  men  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Idaho  assisted  greatly  in 
checking  the  fire. 

$100,000  to  West  Jester 

A  settlement  has  been  arrived  at 
by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  Cap- 

tain  M.  S.  Harloe,  Shipping  Board 
representative  in  Japan,  and  C.  B. 
Harve.\-,  vice-president  of  Frank  Wa- 
terhouise  &  Company,  operators  of 
the  Shipping  Board  freighter  West 
Jester,  whereby  the  T.  K.  K.  pays 
yen  200,000,  or  approximately  f  100,- 
000,  to  satisfy  a  salvage  claim 
against  the  Xiyo  Haru.  About  a 
year  ago  the  Kiyo  Maru,  then  on  a 
voyage  from  Yokohama  to  Kobe, 
caught  fire  off  Honimoku  and  her 
crew  lost  control  when  lire  forced 
the  engine-room  men  to  the  decks. 
The  0.  S.  K.  steamship  Africa  Maru 
re.ocued  the  passengers,  who  were 
trapped  aboard  the  Kiyo  owing  to 
the  Ufe-boats  having  homed;  and 
the  West  Jester,  answering  a  call 
for  help,  went  alongside  the  Kiyo 
ami  turned  her  lire -hose  on  the 
i)urning  ship.  All  night  long  the 
West  Jester  fought  the  fire. 
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Import  and  Export  Rates 

The  ten  months'  fight  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coa»t  for  rectification  of  import 
and  export  railroad  rates,  which  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  in- 
creases of  last  August,  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Announcement  was  made  early 
in  July  by  all  railroads  east  of  Chi- 
cago that  they  would  make  effective 
the  Chicago  rates  on  a  long  list  of 
commodities.  Steel  alone  has  not 
been  reduced,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
important  commodity  a  Suez  reduc- 
tion has  affected  Panama,  with  a 
consequent  reaction  on  overland  bus- 
iness. As  things  stand  today,  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  little  opportunity 
to  go  into  Pittsburgh,  and  the  North 
Atlantic-Far  East  situation  is  too 
unstable  to  make  prophecy  attractive. 

Clover  Leaf  the  I.*ver 
To  the  continued  effort  of  the 
Western  Pacific  is  to  be  attributed 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  obtaining  these  reductions. 
In  seeking  to  extend  the  Chicago 
rates  to  the  east  of  that  city,  the 
Western  Pacific  found  an  outlet  in 
the  Clover  I>eaf  Railroad.  Despite 
the  refusal  of  the  New  York  Central 
to  acquiesce  and  the  fear  of  other 
line.s  to  antagonize  that  group,  the 
Clover  Leaf,  standing  alone,  made  a 
rate  of  $3.65,  as  against  $4.33' !> 
quoted  by  the  other  railroads,  on 
automobiles  from  Detroit.  Although 
the  Clover  Leaf  was  interested  pri- 
marily in  motor  cars,  it  nevertheless 
agreed  to  publish  other  rates  as 
well.  The  reduction  opened  the  way 
from  Detroit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
via  the  Missouri  Pacific.  In  order 
to  give  the  Northern  lines  an  open- 
ing, the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  and 
Southeastern  closed  the  gap  between 
the  Clover  Leaf  and  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  enter  Pittsburgh  over 
the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  old  Wabash 
Terminal.  It  was  ready  to  make  re- 
ductions, but  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  hung  back,  and  Pittsburgh  re- 
mained closed  to  Pacific  Coast  busi- 
ness. 


But  th»  Michigan  Central  found 
the  Clover  Leaf  automobile  rate 
something  to  reckon  with,  and  fi- 
nally, like  one  card  falling  against 
another,  the  railroad.s  toppled,  with 
the  eventual  result  that  rectification 
has  been  made. 

Just  what  business  the  Pacific 
Coast  may  expect  is  problematical. 
There  is  general  recognition  that 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  definitely  diverted  a  large  por- 
tion of  Atlantic  -  Oriental  business 
through  the  ports  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  especially  New  York.  Much 
of  the  old  traffic,  therefore,  cannot 
pos.sibly  be  regained,  barring  an  act- 
ual closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
slides,  as  happened  in  l'J15  and 
1916.  But  a  considerable  amount 
of  tonnage  legitimately  belongs  to 
ports  of  the  Pacific,  despite  the  se- 
vere competition  of  the  direct  all- 
water  steamship  lines,  and  this  bus- 
ine.ss,  which  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
compelled  to  forego  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Eastern  railroads, 
now  may  begin  to  flow  back  in  its 
old  channel. 

Why  They  Hung  Back 

The  Eastern  railroads  had  refused 
to  reduce  the  import  and  export 
rates  because  of  more  than  one  rea- 
son. The  short  haul  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  at  local  rates  was  attrac- 
tive. Besides  that,  the  Ea«tern  lines 
chose  to  make  reductions  conditional 
upon  changes  in  division  of  revenue, 
whereas  the  tran.scontinental  roads 
held  that  the  two  questions  neces- 
sarily were  separate  and  should  be 
decided  each  upon  its  merits.  In 
this  case  both  foreign  and  domestic 
traffic  were  involved,  and  the  com- 
petition of  intercoastal  steamship 
lines,  which  not  only  took  business 
from  the  transcontinental  companies 
but  also  supplied  the  large  consum- 
ing markets  of  the  East  directly,  tak- 
ing Pacific  products  directly  into 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Baltimore  without  giving  Eastern 
railroads  an  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  the  business,  aided  materially 
in  forcing  all  railroads  to  make  com- 
mon cause.  Although  the  New  York 
Central   lines,   for  example,  might 


handle  California  fruits  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland,  they  were  losing 
the  large  volume  of  business  des- 
tined immediately  for  New  York; 
such  roads  as  the  Clover  Leaf,  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  handling 
carload  lots  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Lakes,  were  receiving  no  more  than 
switching  business  in  Cleveland  it- 
self. 

That  I.  C.  C.  Puzzle 
Reference  was  made  to  the  case 
of  steel.  This  requires  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation.  Due  apparently 
to  a  Suez  reduction,  the  New  Y'ork- 
Far  East  lines  have  cut  their  rate 
to  $13  a  long  ton,  a  reduction  of  $3. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $11.60  a  short 
ton.  The  Pittsburgh-New  York  rate 
is  $7.60.  the  total.  PitLsburgh-Yoko- 
hama,  being  $19.20.  For  several 
weeks  the  Pacific  Coast-Orient  water 
rate  has  been  $5.88.  which  is  about 
the  minimum  that  could  be  expected, 
and  an  additional  reduction  of  $3, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Atlantic  cut, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
even  though  a  rate  of  $5  on  knock- 
ed-down  steel  cars  was  recently  pub- 
lished. In  order  for  the  old  rate  of 
$5.88  to  be  maintained,  therefore, 
the  railroads  would  be  compelled  to 
quote  $13.32  transcontinental,  or  66.6 
cents  a  hundred,  as  against  71  cents 
Chicago  and  80  cents  Pittsburgh. 

But  some  ruling  or  other  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
details  of  which  appear  obscure, 
holds  that  a  differential  of  9  cents 
shall  be  maintained,  so  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  Pittsburgh  rate  to 
66.6  cents  would  force  Chicago  down 
to  67.6.  a  cut  of  13.4.  In  view  of 
the  effect  that  such  a  cut  would  have 
on  the  existing  rate  structure,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Pacific  Coa.st  will 
be  compelled  to  forego  Pittsburgh 
business,  but  that  the  Western  lines 
will  be  able  to  enter  Chicago  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Atlantic,  pro- 
vided that  a  rate  of  66.6  cents  be 
made. 

It's  a  Weary  World 

Yet  the  general  ocean  freight  sit- 
uation is  so  uncertain  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  scarcely  more  than  guess- 
work. Panama  hinges  upon  Suez,  as 
several  steamship  lines  have  discov- 
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«red  to  their  chagrin,  aiiti  trans- 
contioental  -  Pacific  business  hinges 
upon  Panama:  the  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference,  moreover,  is  sadly 
djbnraptod.  and  the  North  AtiaotiC' 
Far  Baat  is  approximately  a§  mdats 
as  !i  herd  of  wild  horses.  In  view 
of  these  facta,  snow  is  expected  over 
the  Middle  West  in  January. 

By  and  large,  the  steel  rale  langte 
is  favorable  to  United  States  Steel. 
Tll»t  corporation  has  mills  in  tho 
ChieagOk  Pittsburgh  and  BirmlnckMB 
distrleto;  the  Indopendenta,  howavur, 
sonwalbr  clatter  about  Plttsburg'b, 
and  they  therefore  have  only  I'^i 
one  route,  Pittsburgh-Atlantic  tar 
East,  as  opposed  to  the  corporation's 
Birmingham-Gulf-Far  East  or  Chi- 
cago-Pacific-Far East  or  Pittsburgh- 
Atlantic.  So  long  an  a  differential 
•zitta  tn  favor  of  Chicago  and  Bir- 
miugiiain,  Um  corpoxttUon  will  be  in 
a  position  to  conniHud  buiinMa  tkat 
naturally  wishes  tO  IMTO  ▼!»  a  Gulf 
or  Pacific  port. 

Faster  and  More  Regular 

There  is  »i>me  trathc  that  do*a  pre- 
fer to  go  by  one  of  those  routes,  es- 
pocially  by  th«  latter.  The  frequen- 
cy of  nillntt  by  fast  atMnwliiiw 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  tkt  d»> 
pendability  of  schedules,  which  are 
msintained  to  the  hour  and  minute, 
contribute  to  give  the  West  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  some  rf((pei.t.>^. 
The  Atlantic  -  Orient  vessels  are 
freighters  para  and  simple;  on  the 
Pacific,  bowovw*  one  finds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  cargo-carrier,  such 
fast  combination  vessels  a»  those  of 
the  ShippinK'  Hoard,  T.  K.  K.,  O.  S. 
K.,  N.  K.,  and  Canadian  Pacific. 
And  with  lew  exceptions  thpy  fnW 
at  the  precise  hour  of  schedule, 
whereas  there  have  been  some  mark- 
ed failures  in  that  re.spect  on  the 
Atlantic*  one  recent  steamer  having 
aalled  twentjr-one  days  behind  time. 

One  important  result  of  the  im- 
port and  export  reductions  will  be 
the  loss  liy  (\'inadiMn  railroads  of  the 
advantage  tiu'>  liave  h;-.d  o\er  Amer- 
ican lines,  t'or  the  Canadian  Cfjrnpan- 
ies  applied  their  rates  through  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the 
American  stopped  at  Chicago. 
The  Rate  Changes 

The  following  are  the  rate  changes 
announced  early  in  July,  to  be  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  Tariff  29-H  could  be 
amended : 

(Bate  in  cents  a  hundred  pounds) 
Item    Commodity  New  Rate  Old 
40  Agricultural  imple- 
ments  115  ia3',  i 

47    Bottles    125   

55    Canned  goods  120  133Vi! 

60    Chocolate    165  200 

6&  Dry  goods  146  160 
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Other  changes,  too  long  to  be  giv- 

en  in  detail,  apply  to  poles,  boilers 
for  export,  foil,  culvert  fiheets,  iron 
flooring,  condenseti  milk,  wood  pulp 
and  pulp-board,  all  export.H ;  and 
hemp  and  other  fibers  lor  import. 
Those  interested  may  obtain  infor- 
mation of  any  railroad  office. 

Rail  Rates  Down 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
a  reduction  in  the  railroad  rate  on 
canned  salmon  i'or  exjjurt,  Seattle  to 
AtUmtic  and  Gulf  ports,  carload  lots, 
from  11.16  to  87  >  2  cente.  Prior  to 
the  reduction  the  87V^-cent  rate  was 
effective  to  Chicago,  but  local  rates 
from  that  city  to  the  seaboard  made 

the  aver;i).'e  co.^t  As-  a  result 

much  talinnn  was  diverted  to  water 
shipment. 

Through  rates  on  Northwestern 
lumber  to  the  Atlantic  have  been  es- 
tabllahed  by  the  railroads.  Boston 
and  New  England  generally  receive 
a  rale  of  'i.')  cents  a  hulidred  a.'J 
a^Miiisl  #l-Or>'i.  ;  .New  York  tyrrilory, 
'JO  cents  a.s  a^fain.st  $106':;.  These 
reduction.s  were  forced  by  water 
conipetiiion  .\  through  rate  of  86 
cents  haa  been  made  to  Central  As- 
sociation territoir,  applying  in  all 
eases  when  the  present  combination 
rate  is  not  lower  than  the  new.  Ssv- 
iuiT.s  will  be  cfTectad  approximately 
tt.s  foUiiw.s;  to  .New  England,  $2.87 
a  thou.sand  feet;  trj  New  York,  $4.12 
a  thousand;  to  Buffalo  and  Pitte- 
burgh,  |8  a  tbousknd. 


Robert  6.  Allen  of  Seattle,  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association,  said:  "It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
do  not  regard  the  laductions  as  suf- 
ficient, howerer,  to  restore  the  parity 
that  formerly  existed  in  rate.s  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  the  south- 
ern pine  districts  to  the  c:>:ri  1  .  n  mar- 
kets of  the  Kaat.  Nor  do  we  believe 
the.  redui'tions  suflicient  to  give  back 
to  the  railroads  much  of  the  lumber 
business  that  is  ROW  going  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  by  water.  It  is  proc- 
ress,  neverUwIaaa,  and  «nr  associa- 
tion has  heard  the  aenvs  with  deep 

interest." 

Import  Rates  Redttced 

Reduced  rates  on  import  ship- 
ments of  fibers,  oil.s,  butter  and 
poultry  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
pointe  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  have  been  announced 
by  trsMKontinental  railroads,  ef- 
fective August  8.  In  the  fidlowiDg 
schedule  the  first  item  is  the  com- 
modity, and  the  figures  show  tit* 
minimum  carload  weigU*  tbo  tdd 
rate  and  the  new: 

Fibers,  40,000;  $1;  85  cents.  Oils, 
ill  paclcages,  40,000,  or  in  tank  cars, 
capacity  of  cars;  |1.20;  $1.05.  But- 
ter and  dressed  poultiy,  24,000; 
|SJS%;  |2J0. 

Reduced  rail  rates  announced  last 
month  on  beans,  canned  goods,  dried 
fruit,  etc.,  California  to  Eastern  tcr- 
ritorj',  will  become  effective  Au- 
gust 22. 

Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  July  13,  1921. 

Since  our  last  eireular  of  June 
14,  there  baa  been  great  activity  in 
chartering  for  grain  from  the  North 
and  barley  from  San  Pranciaco. 

Northern  Grain  &  Warehouse 
Company  chartered  about  6000  tons 
of  space  on  the  motorship  George 
Washin^-'ton  from  Portland  to  V .  K.- 
continent  at  67  0,  with  the  option 
of  loading  barley  at  San  Francisco 
at  tbe  same  rate.  Balfour,  Guthrie 
ft  Company  chartered  a  Japanese 
stoamor.  unnamrd,  at  66/^.  Kerr, 
Gifford  A  Coinpan:.  chartered  steam- 
er Meiwu  Maru  al8<i  at  .',")  ' — .  The 
Northern  Grain  &  Warehou.^e  Com- 
pany chartered  Japanese  steamer 
Baltimore  Maru,  and  one  unnamed, 
as  yet,  at  S.V — .  Balfour,  Guthrie 
4t  Company  chartered  British  steamr 
er  Bengloe  at  66/—  for  one  port, 
and  66/S  for  two  porta,  U.  IC.-C0B- 
tinent,  and  another  Japanese  steam- 
er at  67/6.  Pacific  Grain  .Co  1  v  • 
chartered  L'l-.ited  States  yhi]))iiiij( 
Board  steamer  at  a  reported  rate  of 
60/ — ,  although  the  Sliipping  Board 
olBelal  bm  gives  the  rate  as  bar- 
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lug  been  W—*  From  San  FraiH 
eiwo.  StnUM  &  Company  ch»rter«d 

French  sailer  L'Herniite  to  V.  K- 
Continent  II.  A.  or  D.  at  55/ — ,  and 
afier  ihe  loth  of  June  several  liners 
were  arranging  space  at  60/^ — ,  and 
in  two  cases  for  special  ports  as 
high  as  62/6  waa  paid.  E.  L.  Eyre 
*  Goimpany  chartered  space  for  6000 
tons  on  the  moiorahip  Theodore 
Rooeerelt  at  60/ — ,  followed  a  few 
days  later  hy  a  charteriiifr  of  Jap- 
anese steamer  Tokiifuku  .Mjuu  at 
57  for  one  port  ami  fiO  —  for  two 
port*  by  Strauss  &  Company,  and 
yesterday  this  same  firm  chartered 
a  British  steamer,  not  yet  named, 
at  u  reported  rate  of  66/ —  for  two 
porta  U.  K.-Continent. 

The  English  barley  market  has 
become  stronger,  having  moved  up 
from  47/ —  a  duarter  to  50/ — ,  which 
allowed  the  regular  liners  to  quickly 
fill  up  space  for  U.  K.  ports  at  62/6; 
ani!  f>3/ —  is  now  the  worldng  rate 
for  parcels. 

Our  belief  is  that  there  will  be 
active  chartering  from  this  time  on, 
especially  from  here,  and  also  from 
Portland  as  soon  as  the  new  crop 
wheat  is  rushed  in. 

The  hanks  evidently  are  not  goiiig 
to  advance  money  to  farmers  to  hold 
their  grain  for  Hpeciilative  purposes, 
which  means  that  the  farmers  will 
have  to  .'^eii  as  seon  ss  It  Is  ready 
for  the  market. 

Wt  fid^  expect  66/—  to  be  the 
regular  rate,  and  it  might  be  even 
higher  if  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  should  eventually  make 
up  its  mind  to  change  itij  charter 


JapuMM  B«ildiiig 

"While  Japan  was  able  last  year 
to  maintain  third  place  in  the  U»t 
of  the  world's  tonnage  producers, 
and  altkongh  thare  is  still  a  large 
volume  of  work  in  hand,  it  Is  re* 
ported  by  leadinj-r  exponfnts  of  the 
industry  that  competition  from  other 
countries  in  the  future  may  result 
in  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  output 
being  placed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  po- 
sition," says  the  bulletin  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Associa- 
tion in  reviewing  conditions  abroad. 
"This  Is  largely  doe  to  her  anfavor^ 
able  situation  with  resptict  to  mate- 
rial, and  is  also  Rtjgravateci  by  the 
lowering  of  the  differential  in  wages, 
which  have  risen  to  three  or  four 
times  the  pre-war  rates,  while  gen- 
eral labor  efficiency  has  been  largely 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
in  worldag  hours.  With  thesa  «an- 
dltfom  to  fiuw.  eunpaUyon  wfth  for- 


ntee»  wUcb  art  66/ —  to  ana  port 
U.  K.-GontltteBt  and  6T/6  for  two 

ports. 

We  regret  that  1  unifier  freights 
are  still  ruling:  so  low  that  we  have 
barely  a  few  charters  to  report,  with 
the  exception  of  a  demand  for  sail- 
ing vessels  for  lumber  from  the 
North  to  San  Pedro  caused  by  the 
tie-up  of  our  steam  schooners  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  strike  of  en- 
gineers. 

.Japaiiesie  steamers  Aden  Maru  and 
llenrnark  Maru  were  ihartered  by 
the  American  Trading  Company  for 
lumber  to  China  or  Japan  at  $12  a 
thousand  fe^t  The  rates  are  now 
supposed  to  be  about  $11.50,  as  the 
rates  for  wheat  from  Portland  to 
Japan  have  been  lowered  to  $6  in- 
stead of  $7  as  before.  For  We!«t 
Coast,  South  America,  schooner 
Resolute  was  chartered  at  if  IS  to 
Callao  by  Mohns  Commercial  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Comj-n's  schooner 
Rosamond,  which  had  been  laid  up 
for  a  while  at  Sauaalito,  succeeded 
in  getting  fSO  a  thousand  also  to 
Gallao  to  fill  a  special  order  by  Mr. 
Seaborn  of  Seattle.  American  steam- 
er Honolulu  has  been  chartered  to 
loa<l  Inmiier  from  Grays  Harbor  and 
Puget  Sound  to  New  York  at  |17.50 
a  thousand  feet.  The  baainess 
could  no  doubt  be  repeated. 

We  have  heard  of  no  sales  or 
time  charters  since  oar  last  report, 
although  we  hear  from  Europe  that 
steamers  and  sailors  ate  being  sold 
at  very  low  prices. 

PACK  BKOTHEBS, 
BROKERS. 


eign  rivals  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. There  is  also  a  tendency  smonff 
Japanese  shipowners  to  place  orders 
abroad,  and  it  is  a  signifleant  fact 
that  aaveral  well-icnown  companies 
have  ordered  ahiiH  from  foreign 
yards  during  the  past  year.  In  or- 
der to  meet  foreign  competition  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  cost 
of  materials  reduced  to  the  utmost, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  elTici- 
ency  of  workers  must  be  increased 
or  wages  will  have  to  he  rsdneed. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  under 
Japanese  registry  a  total  of  2988 
vessels,  representing  3,012,447  gross 
tons.  These  figures  include  ships  of 
twenty  or  more  tons.  Seven  hundred 
and  fift\'  of  these  vessels  are  over 
1000  Ions,  aggregating  2,563,542  tons, 
while  114  ships  of  between  5000  and 
8000  tons  aggregate  648,902  tons." 

(More  recent  figam  coovllcd  by  the 
Japanese  D^rtmnit  of  Conmnni- 


cations  give  the  totals  as  792  ves-iek 
each  exceeding  1000  gross  of  2,699,- 
464  tons.) 

"The  eight -hour  day  has  been 
abandoned  for  one  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  b.v  five  of  the  largest  ship- 
building companies  in  the  Bay  of 
Toklo,  who  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  concede  to  their  men  the 
privilege  of  an  eight-hour  day.  It 
is  further  reported  that  the  Yoko- 
han'.ii  Dockvard.  which  recerilly  di.--- 
mwtied  2000  men,  will  probably  dis- 
charge an  additional  1000  men." 

At  the  middle  of  June,  52  vessels 
of  28S,780  torn  were  under  construc- 
tion or  were  to  be  laid  down,  but 
85  per  cent  of  tiie  tonnage  was  for 
builder's  account.  The  slump  in 
shipbuilding  has  led  yards  to  under- 
taTie  more  general  work,  the  Osaka 
Iron  WorkH  and  okohuma  Dock 
('omf)any,  for  exairipde,  having  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery,  bridge  materials,  etc., 
and  Kawasaki  having  arran^d  to 
build  airplanes. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Cointnerce,  the  in(rea.S- 
ing  cost  of  labor  in  Japan  will  mod- 
ify her  ability  to  compete  with  other 
nations.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  Japan  have  been 
women  up  to  recent  times,  and  their 
lack  of  organization  and  assertive- 
ness  has  tended  to  minimize  labor 
disturbances.  The  recent  increase, 
however,  in  the  variety  and  growth 
of  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel 
manufacture,  in  which  female  labor 
cannot  be  profitably  utilized,  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  modify 
this  advantage.  A  new  and  signifi- 
cant factor  is  the  formalion  of  labor 
unions  and  the  growth  in  infiuance 
of  such  organizations. 

Current  Work 

Five  vessels  exceeding  1000  tons 
gross  weire  launched  during  May,  as 
follows:    Mitsubishi,  one  for  the 

O.  S.  K.;  Asano,  one  for  the  T.  K. 
K.:  Nitta,  one  for  builder's  account; 
Osaka  Iron  Works,  one  for  Harata; 
Kawasaki,  one  for  builder's  account. 
Hie  five  aggregated  2r>,.')80  tons 
gross.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  25 
veasds  «f  1400  grass  tons  or  more, 
aggregating  186,180  tons  gross,  had 
been  launched  since  January  1,  as 
compared  with  9r?  vessels  of  4.33,265 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1920. 
At  the  first  of  June  the  Asano  yard 
was  leading  with  48,200  gross  tons 
of  shipping  under  construction; 
Mitsubishi,  Nagasaki  waa  saeoad 
with  45,888,  and  Kawaaakithinl  with 
32,000. 

Dutiea  on  ^pbttllffiag  auterlals 
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han  hmn  •boliihad  from  June  I.  As 
KummarlEed  hy  tha  svthoritieB,  the 

reKiilatior^s  drafted  under  the  law 
exempt  the  following:  Iron  and 
.steel  materials;  new  inventions; 
.■<j>ccial  articles  for  fitting  up  ves- 
sels which  it  ditfifult  to  manu- 
facture in  Japan  and  parts  of  such 
artieles;  engines  and  parts  of  en- 
ginas;  all  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
•traetion  or  repairinir  of  iron  and 
steel  <■:<■•■ 

Ytkohama  Dock  Dividend 

The  Yokohama  Dodt  Company's 
dividend  for  the  last  six  months  is 
at  the  rate  of  IS  per  cent  a  year. 

Net  prdfits  were  yen  1.0:n.lf)'!.  t.J 
whii'h  is  iii  be  added  yvti  2;»3,r>:i8 
Lamed  forward  from  the  pre<etlir:-- 
term.  Disposition  was  made  as  fal- 
lows: legal  reserve,  yen  55,000;  spe- 
cial reserve,  yen  100,000;  worlonen's 
relief  fund,  yen  25,000;  bonuses,  yen 
100,000;  dividends,  yen  7fiO,000; 
leaving  yen  296,721  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  rapitali'jiation  is  yen 
10,000,000.  divided  into  100.000 
shares,  of  whiili  ()8,2.')0  are  nwned 
by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Uckida  Yard  Sold 

After  considerable  rumor  had  been 
set  winging  regarding  the  Uchida 
yard  of  Yokohama,  the  destiny  of 
the  plant  has  been  settled  deAnitely 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Osaka 
Tr<m  Worlis  had  taken  over  the  e<iu:|j- 
ment  and  a  roiitrael  with  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  for  the  construction  of  a 
special-service  ve»Hel,  the  last  work 
on  hand  in  the  yard.  The  Uchida 
plant,  which  was  described  under 
the  title  of  "Japan's  Oldest  Engine 
Works"  in  the  October,  1919,  Isaae 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  vna  found- 
ed in  thP  '70's  and  was  known  for 
years  as  the  Voliohama  En>;ine  & 
Iron  Works.  Nobuya  I  cliida,  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  Uchida  Kisen  Kaisha. 
bought  the  plant  in  April.  1917,  cap- 
iulizing  it  at  yen  $,000,000,  paid  up, 
and  lending  it  y«n  1,500,000.  During 
the  war  tlie  yard  prospered,  build- 
ing several  vessels,  among  which 
were  the  Eastern  Glade  and  Eastern 
Glen  for  the  Shipping  Board;  ljut 
up  to  the  present  business  term  it 
rs  reported  to  have  incurred  a  large 
debt.  More  than  1200  workmen  were 
discharged  June  20,  the  last  day  of 
the  Uebida  yard.  It  will  be  known 
heraaftw  as  tha  Yokohama  Iron 
Works. 

Reports  from  .Japan  ti'-'  m 

strike  of  C*tliplo>i-s  of  the  <Jsaka  Iron 
Works  has  been  settled  ny  the  coin- 
pany  recognizing  the  union.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  important, 
because  employers  of  Japan  have 
been  extremely  loath  to  recognize 


any  unions  except  thosa  apanaored 
by  themselves.  The  Pujinagata  yard 

strike  still  continued  in  late  June. 

Rnuian  Ships  and  Docks 

According  to  a  statement  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  number  of  the  Soviet 
journal,  Pravda,  a  translation  of 
which  wa.s  forwarded  by  Trade  Com- 
missioner II.  Lawrence  Groves  of 
Riga,  Latvia,  May  2C,  the  number  of 
conuDareial  steamships  of  all  kinds 
in  poesession  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
government  on  March  1,  1921,  was 
as  follows:  in  Baltic  Sea  ports,  78; 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  2'^^,  in  the 
White  Sea,  329:  in  thp  Black  Sea, 
222;  on  the  ('aiu-:isian  toast,  ."iM;  in 
Cnniean  porti.  ft'J;  in  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  i;2;  total,  1056.  The  article 
further  states  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment poasesses  040  aailing  ves- 
sels, of  which  five  are  In  the  Baltie. 

Of  732  steam  vessels  in  use  at 
present,  only  ofiC,  are  in  fit  condi- 
tion. Owing  to  lack  of  materials 
and  facilities,  as  well  as  fuid.  So- 
viet docks  are  unable  to  handle  the 
situation,  and  the  government  is 
therefore  greatly  interested  in  con- 
tracting for  repair  work  In  different 

porta,  especially  those  of  the  Baltic 
Sea — Reval,  Riga,  Libau,  Copenhag- 
en and  Kiel. 

From  an  odu  ia)  Soviet  source  it 
is  learned  that  as  late  as  May  14 
steamships  lying  in  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  in  an  especially  poor 
condition,  almost  all  their  engines 
being  completely  destrojred. 


N.  Y.  K.  Report 

"The  net  profits  of  the  company 
for  the  last  business  term  amounted 
to  yen  5,540,0ut).  showing  a  decrease 
of  yen  3,840,000  compared  with  the 
previous  term  and  of  no  less  than 
yen  11,460,000  in  comparison  with 
the  net  proflta  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,"  said  Yonejiroh 
Tto.  [iresidenl  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kiiishu,  in  addresiiin^:  the  stockhold- 
ers at  the  annual  meetinj;:  in  Tokyo 
May  30.  "About  1914  it  v,aii  gener- 
ally recognised  that  there  was  a 
suitable  balance  between  tonnage 
and  cargo.  At  that  time  the  world's 
freight  space  amounted  to  45,000,000 
tons,  while  the  amount  of  sea-borne 
cargo,  according  to  our  investiga- 
tions, was  about  330,000,000  tons. 
The  wfirld's  shipbuilding  capacity 
was  .H.OOO.ODo  tons  a  year.  The 
l>r;ces  of  ships  were  >'eii  Icm  per 
ton.  Wages  were  35  shillings  in 
England,  and  bunker  coal  at  Port 
Said  was  available  at  26s.  6d.  The 
freight  rate  on  coal  from  Mojl  to 


In  a  reiwrt  of  Hay  6  to  the  Soviet 
Institution  for  Eeonomic  Research 

(a  translation  of  which  was  for- 
warded May  9  by  W.  S.  Howell,  sec- 
retary to  the  American  Legation  at 
Prague,  dtechoslovakial,  Profes.ior 
Kafalovich  states  that  the  Soviet 
government  has  a  total  of  d£  ships 
for  coast  tralBc,  and  that  the  indus- 
try shows  a  general  decrease  in 
sldlled  workmen,  lack  of  laborers, 
and  l<>s.<?enpc)  pfflcienry. 

In  anticipation  of  trade  following 
the  commercial  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  government  has 
been  making  efforts  to  pat  a  few 

ports  into  condition  for  entrance  of 

foreign  shipping. 

On  i\Ia>  1.  (;olo>  Kossii  'Berlin) 
reported  the  situation  nut  up  to  ex- 
pectation. The  port  of  Petrograd 
was  in  vary  t>ad  condition,  with  me- 
ehanical  aquipment  not  working,  tlia 
technical  personnel  lacking  and  aux- 
iliary vessels  disappeared.  Mine 
sweeping,  according  to  Krasnaya 
(;a7-eta,  was  not  expect«'d  to  tiegin 
until  .\!a\  1.").  Hy  .May  ;il,  accord- 
ing to  Latest  News  (Paris),  only  one 
steamer  had  saiM  from  the  port 

In  the  Black  Sea  port  ol  Odessa, 
the  elevated  "estokada"  for  ear-to- 
ship  loading  was  taken  down  hy  the 
Rolsheviki  and  used  for  fuel.  Karly 
;n  the  year  the  Soviet  government 
declared  Nikolaev  and  Novorosaiisk 
to  be  first  and  second  ports,  respee> 
tively,  for  entrance  of  foreign  ves- 
sels. 


Yokohama,  a  standard  for  coasting 
freight  rates  in  Japan,  stood  at  W 

sen  per  ton,  while  the  Port  Said- 
Cardiff  coal  freight,  the  barometer 

of  the  freight  market  in  the  West, 
was  <]  noted  at  only  7s. 

,!;{  Per  Cent  Cargo  Reduction 

"Owing  to  the  efTects  and  dangers 
of  war.  the  world's  tonnage  avail- 
able decreased  to  25,000,000  tons. 
.  .  .  While  the  world's  total  ton- 
nage has  since  increased  to  about 
60.000,000  tons,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  :n  movements  of 
cargo.  .  .  .  Last  \ear's  move- 
ments of  car^'o  in  the  world  amount- 
ed to  22t>,UO0,O00  tons.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  valne 
over  the  figure  for  the  normal  year, 
but  it  shows  a  decrease  of  OS  per 
cent  in  quantity. 

"In  Japan  there  were  3,100.000 
tons  of  vr'sscls  at  the  end  i)f  last 
year,  showing  an  increase  of  i,4oO,- 
000  tons,  or  83  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  figure  before  the  war.  Last 
year's    foreign   trade   of  Japan 
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VMr 

Number 

SlififtlBCVB 

ToniMce 

tiiniu«,e 

cl 

Averajcc 
Pfif  ton 

1909 

lOS 

122,446 

un 

14,819,931 

Yen 
121JJ 

1910 

lOS 

135, .125 

1,25.1 

1<.,<,7«,282 

123.25 

1911 

luS 

1.3ii» 

17,400,942 

116.11 

1912 

108 

1.S«6 

%J08,J94 

108.26 

1913 

im 

176,013 

1,<>32 

17.R05,"4Q 

100.65' 

1914 

109 

1,753 

1»,S  75,436 

97.15 

1915 

106 

310,146 

1,984 

ZZ,J77,Z77 

106J9 

1916 

IfK) 

213,150 

1,«56 

20,270,014 

QO.Rt) 

1917 

117 

2.1JS 

3u,104,708 

144.53 

1918 

124 

J02,4M 

3,4M 

11S:71 

;  1919 

12f> 

331,sM3 

2/.?4 

41.t2(,213 

124.K3 

j  1920 

13? 

•iOii,7M2 

.V'l3 

<>;  '■57,734 

103.HO  1 

! 

Growth  of  the  O.  S.  K.  Acti  unct  1909 


Freight 


inunty 


Cotern- 
iwnt 

SulwMc»  I 


Percentacc  to  luial  revenue 


mmMcy 


SuMdIes 


Yen 
3?3,7t>6 
435,'IK8 
851,257 
2,440,711 
5,358,251 
9,053,623 
11,151,509 
16,846,724 
3S,964,3rtl 
62,224,643 
149,019,698 
106,577,981 
70,889,094 


Yf  n; 
454,''27 
413,3C>i 
725,958 
1,414,185 
2,601,499 
3,S';2,742 
3,790.0041 
.?,594.797 
4,119,278' 
4,931 ,720| 
6,522,9361 
8.1.10,189 
10,14.M05 


Yin 


189,532 
928,259 
1,1 19,333 
2,276,746 
2,470,712 
1,700,294 
1,739,479 
1,716,949 
1,687,579 
1,718,317 
1,390.480 


Per  ceni 
41.« 
45.5 
36.2 
45.5 
48.2 
56.1 
57.6 
71.4 
62.3 
659 
88.0 
83.8 
79.0 


Pit  cent 
54.0 
43.2 
30.9 
26.3 
23.4 
22.3 
19.6 
15.3 
9.5 
68 
3.9 
6.4 
11.3 


Percent 


8.1 
17.3 
10.1 
14.0 
12.7 
7.2 
4.0 
2.4 
1.0 
1.4 
1.5 


Other 
receipts 


Per  cent 
4.2 
11.3 
24.8 
10.9 
18.3 
7.6 
10.1 
6.1 
4.2 
4.9 
6.3 
8.4 
8.1 


Sourcn  ol  O.  S.  K.  mmiin,  1M4-It20 


lliipendilure 

Rate  of 
dlti<teii4 
PerannuiB 

Increase  In 
the  Ut*<iTy» 

anil 
Ihc  .Ainouni 
carried  , 

Year 

Revenue 

Worhinc 
Expendkure 

Com  of 
iMintenancc 

of  steanvcr« 

Net  profit 

1914 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 
3,116,000 

Yfo 
2,459^70 

Per  cent 
10.0 

 — 1 

Yen 
846^850 

1915 

23,603,626 

lS,-795,874 

3,787,000 

4,020,752 

11.0 

2,^8.905 

1  1916 

43,674,063 

2.?,127,564 

9,431,000 

15,11 

24.0 

6,240,555 

1917 

72,457,210 

36,342,656 

11,075,000 

29,0.?9,5SS 

45.0 

27,532,712 

1918 

167,871,440 

80,663,627 

36,829,000 

42,208,812 

60.0 

21,16J,000 

1919 

81^84,S62 

n,2io,ooJ 

20,824^135 

40.0 

6,332,248. 

1920 

89,716,444 

67,243,554 

IMZCVKXlj  11,052,890 

20jO 

12,6lO,97o' 
(decrease)  I 

O.  a.  K.  revinuei  end  eapcadltacH,  lfl4-lflN 


amounted  ir?,.Jf>0.000  tons,  which 
shows  an  increase  over  the  pre-war 
figure  01  only  i!, 000,000  tons,  or  18 
per  cent.  The  execHS  of  tonnage 
works  out  at  37  per  cent,  and  this 
fmct  should  be  carefully  noted  by  all 
•hi|iping  men. 

Half  Sliipping  N««ded 
"While  ih«  world's  toniiag*  ahom 
an  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  the 
pre-war  figure,  movements  of  cargo 
show  n  tifereai<e  of  the  same  per- 
centage, and  the  ralii)  of  the  ex- 
ccv*.^  of  freight  space  works  <uit  at 
50  per  cent.  The  present  total  ton- 
nage of  the  world  Mng  60.000,000, 
the  actual  toiwate  required  i«  only 
wjmjm  tone. 

"In  tbeaa  cireumaiances,  it  ia  bat 
natural  that  the  shipping  sita&tion 

Khould  be  cJi'presseil  with  a  ^rreat  de- 
cline in  frei^'ht  rates.  The  present 
rate  from  -Moji  to  Yokohama  is  \cii 
1.90,  while  the  Cardiff-Port  Said 
rate  stands  at  168.  6  d.  The  price 
of  shipa  is  only  yen  160  or  yen  160 
per  ton,  but  the  price  of  coal  is 
still  quite  high,  being  8Ss.  6d.,  and 
British  watreA  are  61  s.  6d.  Prices  of 
all  commodities  are  still  about  three 
times  the  nurmal  fiRures.  Owing 
to  the  depres.^ion  of  trade,  increased 
expenses,  and  the  excess  of  tonnage, 
all  shipping  services  are  unremun- 
erative  at  the  present  moment. 

"About  10,000,000  tons  of  ships 
are  tied  up  in  various  >  countries,  io- 
cludlng  more  than  800.000  tons  In 
Japan." 

The  company  declared  a  dividend 

of  2.T  per  cent,  as  against  30  per 
cent  for  the  precediiitj  mx  mutith.'f. 

Subsidies  and  the  0.  S.  K. 

In  "Past  and  Present,"  a  booklet 
issned  by  the  Osaka  Shoeen  Kaisha 
in  connection  with  its  report  for  the 

business  term  ending  Decembw  SI, 
1920,  appear  some  interesting  statlit- 
tics  relating  to  the  company's  growth 
since  its  formation  forty  years  agu. 
The  O.  S.  K  takes  justifiable  pride 
in  detailini.'  the  steps  of  its  progress 
to  its  present  commanding  position 
in  the  world  of  shipping,  and  as  an 
epitome  of  modem  industrial  Japan 
the  booklet  is  well  worth  a  more 
thorough  review  than  can  be  given 
here.  One  portion,  however,  calls 
for  the  careful  attention  of  the  A- 
merican  shipowner  and  a  more  thor- 
ouj'h  analysif^  than  the  castial  reader 
is  likely  to  accord. 

This  section  deals  with  the  import 
tattce  of  Japanese  govennnent  sub- 
sidies. In  the  period  1S94-1R98,  ah 
we  read  on  page  23,  subsidies  :,y.y,re- 
gated  yen  185. ."332;  they  prew  to  a 
maximum  of  yen  2,470,712  in  1U14 
and  fluctuated  within  relatively  nar- 
row limits  until  they  had  declined  to 


yen  1,390,480  in  1920.  But  to  a  com- 
pany of  the  rapid  giowth  and  prsa- 
ent  size  of  the  O.  S.  K.,  any  stata- 
ment  of  aubaidies  in  terms  of  yen 
alone  is  not  completely  accurate,  and 
accordin^'lv  the  company  has  com- 
piled the  percentage  of  total  revenue 
reprcscnteii  liy  sulisidies  for  differ- 
ent years.  Tor  the  four-year  period 
1894-1898,  subsidies,  although  small 
in  terms  of  yen,  made  up  no  less 


than  8.1  per  cent  of  n  vemies;  they 
rose  to  17,3  per  cent  in  1899-1903; 
ieelined  to  12.7  in  1914;  to  1  per 
eent  in  1918;  and  rose  to  1.4  in 
1919  and  1.S  in  1920.  It  may  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  to  the  0.  S.  K., 
at  least,  subsidies  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 

Tlmt  i&  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  so  long  as  the  company  is  able 
to  command  a  volume  of  business 
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commensurate  with  that  of  the  past. 
Let  118  consider  subsidies  in  their 
raUtion  to  eapitalixation.  The  paid 
up  capital  in  1980  was  yen  62,500,- 
000,  although  the  total  assets  were 
yen  169,125,149.22.  If  from  the  lat- 
ter be  deducted  the  liiMikkeejniij.'  fu- 
try  of  yen  37,500,000,  unpaid  capital, 
the  net  is  yen  131,625,149.22.  This 
U,  of  coarse,  altogether  out  of  pro- 
poftSon  to  the  capitalizatioo  and  it 
aplaina  wliy  auch  companiea  as  the 
0.  S.  K>  and  N.  Y.  R.  pay  dividends 
apparently  enormous  but  actually 
modest  enough  when  the  assets  are 
considered.  However,  t\n-  fait  cioe.^ 
remain  that  the  paid  up  capital  is 
onlj  yen  t;2. 500,000,  on  which  the 
subsidy  of  1920  would  suffice  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  2.2  per  cent.  Wan,  In 
tlmea  auclt  aa  tbeae  2£  par  Mnt  la 
aomatliine. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1920 
the  O.  S.  K.  dividend  was  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1921,  say  recent 
adviien  from  .Japan,  the  rate  will 
be  10  per  cent  a  year,  or  S  per  cent 
for  the  six  months.  Net  profita  wen 
yen  6,040,000,  as  againat  yen  10,- 
120,000  for  tiie  preceding  term.  Yen 
2.000,000  had  to  be  drawn  from  -livi- 
dend  reserves  to  make  po..^ib!e  the 
10  per  cent  dodaration,  and  tlie 
amount  carrifd  fnrwar<I  ^vaa  yen 
890,000,  ifuite  u  decrease  from  "the 
yen  !.-125,ooo      '<,M-f-nber  81. 

Australian  Coasting 

Tha  Oaaka  Shoaan  Kaiaha  and 
NIppmi  Yiumh  Kaiaha  an  adversely 
affected  hy       new  Australian  act 

closing  the  loastwise  trade  to  ves- 
sels that  do  not  pay  Australian 
Wftt'ti-'  and  maintain  similar  equip- 
ment. The  act  evidently  was  aimed 
at  Japanese  shipping.  The  two  com- 
paniea named  ar«  said  to  taira  tha 
view  that  ttia  trade  is  not  impcrtant 
enouili  to  jvatG^  raising  their 
standards.  Rates  are  reported  to  be 
advancing  as  a  result  of  the  law, 
which  became  effective  July  1. 

Liner  for  N.  Y.  K, 

The  marked  improveniaat  In  trans- 
pacific passenger  aarviees  nuneqn- 
ent  upon  tha  dispatch  of  Shipping 
Board  SSft'a  to  tliat  oeaan,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  last  month,  still 
continues.  In  addition  to  the  pur- 
chase of  cx-German  liners  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  charter  uf 
lije  Taiyo  Maru  (Cap  P'inisterre)  by 
the  T.  K.  K.,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha  is  about  to  build  a  16,000  gross 
ton  vessel  in  the  United  IQngdom. 
according  to  reporta  current  in  Ja- 
pan. The  new  vessel  will  bo  com- 
pleted hr  the  end  of  1922  and  i)rr,b- 
ably  will  be  used  between  Puget 


Sound  and  the  Orient.  The  cou> 
struction  of  a  vessel  of  this  nature, 

after  the  N.  Y.  K.  had  abandoned  its 
great  building  plan  and  after  it  had 
refused  to  operate  the  Taiyo  Mara 

for  tiie  Japanese  Kf>vernment,  lomtis 
as  a  Hurprisc.  I'urhaps  Shipping 
Board  competition,  a.**  eonjaoturad, 
has  been  responsible. 

Oil  lor  Japan 

The  Asiatic  Petrolettm  Company 

(Briti.sh)  has  recently  completed  a 
contract,  through  the  Ri.sing  Sun  Pe- 
trideum  Company,  to  lurinsh  tha 
JapaneKe  government  with  200,000 
tons  of  fuel  oil.  When  this  contract 
is  fulftiled  the  existing  tanks  of  the 
Japaneaa  government  will  be  filled 
to  capacity.  New  tanks,  however, 
an  being  constructed.  The  eiforta 
on  the  part  of  the  Jajtanese  govern- 
ment to  buy  out  tiie  oil  interests  of 
so.Tie  siibsiiiiary  compaiiies  in  the 
Dutch  East  indieii  were  not  succchh- 
ful.  Also  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  the  oil  fields  in  Sag- 
hallan  an  meeting  with  little  sue- 
e«sa,  not  baeanae  of  ttie  lack  of  oil. 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  tSie  re- 
moteness  of  the  oil  fields  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  which  per- 
mits operations  during  not  mWO  than 
three  month^i  of  each  year. 

Flock  to  Atlantic 

Beta  eonplled  bar  Um  DvpMrtmaat 
Of  Communieatioaaof  Japan  indicate 

that  Japanese  vessels  flocked  to  the 

Atlantic  Coast  imm^diattdy  aftfrthe 
American  marine  strike  beRan  May 
1.  At  the  end  of  May  tonnage  cn- 
gBK^d  in  the  North  Atlantic  -  Far 
East  service  WaS  812,889,  an  increase 
of  60,306  as  compared  with  April 
tonnage.  Other  changes  from  April 
wen:  Vladivoatok,  increase  of  2S,- 
000  tons;  North  China,  increase  of 
r>2,nnn;  Fast  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, increase  (d  15,H51;  Straitit,  de- 
crease of  ^8.000;  Eiiroi)e,  decrease 
of  66,000;  in  addition  to  a  few 
minor  changaa. 

AiHilgnnuitim  Agnm 

Men  amalgamatlMi  talk  is  in  the 

atr,  althoufrh  it  is  relatively  sub- 
dued and  does  not  deal  with  mil- 
lions of  di'ad\veij,')it  tons.  The  lat- 
est K"ssip  is  that  the  Taiyo  Kaiun 
KsiisJta  (Ocean  Transport  Company) 
will  take  over  vessels  of  the  Nippon 
Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Iron 
Works,  and  that  an  individual  con- 
nected with  tha  Osaka  Iron  Works 
will  help  out  tha  Uehida  KIsen 
Kaisha  and  that  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  which  is  closely  connected 
u;th  the  Osaka  Iron  Works,  will 
take  over  the  Uehida  shipyard. 


New  Chinese  Line 

Kt'p4>rt.s  from  Shanj.'hai  my  that 
the  Pekini-'  .-m  >  ,  ;  sment  has  apiimv- 
ed  a  |4,000,0OU  aU-Chinese  iiteum- 
ahlp  company,  which  will  operate 
a  paaaaBgar  and  freight  service  be- 
tween Honifcong  and  Chile  via 
ShanidMi*  Hmolultt,  Kexko,  Pana« 
ma  and  Peru  and  between  Honir- 

kong'  ftiu!  \cvv  York  via  Sha;i>;hiii, 
Honolulu,  Panama  and  Cuba.  U  is 
reported  that  the  Huah-pint',  ex- 
German,  has  been  chartered.  The 
new  company  is  known  aa  the  China 
Steamship  Company. 

Insurance  Firms  Rlay  Unite 

Dotiression  of  forei^'n  trade  and 
comi>etition  among  thenwelves  have 
made  difficult  the  position  of  marine 
insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
and  thm  is  talk  of  amalgamation 
as  a  means  of  tiding  ovw  tha  difll- 
culty,  says  tite  Japan  Advertiser  of 
Tokyo.  At  present  there  are  twenty- 
nine  marine  insurance  companies 
here.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  en- 
gaged exciusively  in  marine  insur- 
ance, eight  carry  on  marine  in  addi- 
tion to  fin  and  other  insunnce,  and 
another  eight  are  marine  re-insur- 
ance eoncerns. .  .  . 

The  Japan-London  rata  for  gen- 
eral cargo  was  yen  3  per  yen  100 
during  the  hei^'ht  of  the  war  boom, 
but  the  ])resent  premium  is  onh'  yen 
0.50,  or  just  the  same  as  before  the 
War.  In  tome  other  cases  the  prsB' 
ant  rates  sliow  a  decline  of  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  as  compared  with 
Am  pm-war  quotations.  The  stand- 
ard rates  fnnn  Japan  now  charged 
are  22  sen  for  Shanghai ;  25  sen  for 
Dairen  or  Tsingtao;  30  sen  for  Tient- 
sin, Hankow,  Yinkow,  Hongkong,  or 
Canton;  45  sen  for  Vladivostok:  30 
sen  for  Singapore,  Cuba  or  Manila; 
36  aen  for  Calcutta  or  Bombay;  60 
sen  for  Antwerp,  Hamburg  or  Savn; 
40  sen  for  Marseilles;  50  sen  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  50  sen  for  Mel- 
liournc;  30  sen  for  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco;  40  sen  for  New  York 
(direct),  50  sen  i  via  Panama). 

As  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels 
bvllt  during  the  war  ia  gsnm«I1y 
worse  than  others,  insunnce  prem- 
iums should  be  higher,  but  juat  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  rates  charg- 
ed are  even  lower  than  before  the 
war.  Thus  liefore  the  war  the  rate 
for  a  round  -  the  -  world  vesiiel  was 
yen  4.50,  but  the  present  quotation 
is  yen  3,50,  or  a  decline  of  20  per 
cent  Premiums  for  shipa  In  the 
coasting  andtfaenear-aea  trade  var]r> 
but  on  the  whole  the  present  ntes 
show  a  decline  of  10  to  20  per  cent 
on  those  of  a  year  ago  and  of  30  or 
40  per  I  ent  compared  With  lh«  ntes 
during  the  war. 
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mi  SPEEd  AHEAD 


Steamship  Operatioiis 


Tbe  Marine  Strike 

To  Paelfle  Court  thipowaws  the 
strike  situation  was  inenMingly 
satisfactory  during  July.  Offshore 
Teasels  were  operated  without  diffi- 
culty, although  coastwise  steam 
schooners  were  not  mn  to  any  great 
extent  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  negotiations  with  the 
Milors  fell  flat  aiid  the  ownera  de- 
eUed  to  t»  ahMid.  mma  of  • 
in  tlM  HwiM  EuRineers'  BencAeial 
Asaoeiation  multiplied;  separate  or- 
ganizations  were  being  formed  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  Yorlc,  but 
whether  the  movement  would  take 
the  form  of  a  national  organization 
wu  not  eleur. 

Tbe  chief  intereit  of  tlie  month 
centered  upon  the  eteun  schooners, 
VtM  owners  of  which  are  represented 
by  tt>e  Shipowners'  Aasociation  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  That  orKaniza- 
tion  drafted  a  set  of  worlcing  rules 
for  submiMftion  to  the  sailors.  The 
niNre  conservative  leaders  accepted 
the  rules  and  aulmitted  them  to  the 
man,  who  njoetod  them  at  tbe  te< 
stance  of  tbe  radleelt,  wheranimt 
the  a.<tsociation  began  a  more  viflOI^ 
OUB  attempt  to  operate.  In  these 
negotiations  the  a.ssociation  stood 
firmly  upon  the  wage  reductions  of 
May  1  and  against  signing  of  an 
agreement,  but  it  did  wish  to  come 
to  an  informal  understanding  witti 
tlie  sailors,  who  are  much  more  im- 
portant In  the  coastwise  lumber 
trade  than  in  offshore  bus  iness.  One 
point  at  which  the  unions  ballted 
was  the  openndiop  proTlsion  of  the 
rules. 

Immediately  after  the  saUors  had 
declined  to  accept  wcxIdnK  condl- 
tlons  ootliaed  by  tiie  Shipowners' 
Aseociation  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San 
Francisco  local  of  the  marine  en- 
gineers decided  to  return  to  work,  so 
that  the  steam  schooners  found  con- 
ditions altogether  favorable.  An  em- 
ployment office  was  opened  at  41 
Drumm  street,  San  FraneiaeOt  at 
which  both  the  ahipovBem  and  Pa- 
elfle  American  Steamship  Aaaoeia- 
tlon  hired  men ;  and  plans  wwe  Wi- 
der way  for  extending  the  service  to 
I,os  .Angeles,  the  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound.  A  condition  laid  down 


by  the  Shipowners'  Association  was 
that  all  members  of  the  Marine  En- 
gineers' Beneficial  Association  and 
the  Ma.Htcrs,  Mates  and  Pilots  must 
resign,  as  a  result  of  which  numer- 
ous resignations  were  received.  All 
in  all,  indications  were  that  the  idle 
steam  aebooaers.  of  whleb  there  had 
been  about  126,  would  be  returned 
to  duty  as  rapidly  as  needed. 

Although  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  representing  in 
this  case  the  Atlantic  owners,  moved 
to  reduce  salaries  of  deck  officers 
August  1,  when  the  aKreement  with 

the  unions  expired,  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  necessary  on  the  Pacific, 
inasmuch  at  tbe  old  agreement  had 
been  abrogated  on  thirty  days'  notice 

and  wages  reduced  May  1. 

The  Pacific-American  Steamship 
Association  is  interested  in  the  re- 
sumption of  the  training  service  of 
the  Shipping  Beard,  which  was  in 
good  trim  a  year  ago  when  the 
steamship  Holljrwood  was  aeeapting 
cadets,  but  which  has  K:one  to  pieces 
since.  Captain  Irving  L.  Evans  has 
advised  the  association  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  resuming  Hollywood 
training  at  this  time;  he  offered, 
however,  to  submit  to  the  board  any 
reasons  that  the  association  might 
advance  as  to  the  desirability  of  r^ 
sunqrtion. 

Steamship  operators  have  regard- 
ed the  training  given  on  such  ves- 
sels as  the  Hollywood  as  very  valu- 
able in  assuring  a  supply  of  young 
men  of  American  birth.  Too  many 
"American"  seamen  today  are  aliens. 

French  Line  Coming 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Traasat- 
lantique  haa  decided  to  open  a  aerv- 
ice  between  the  Paeille  Goaet  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  made  by  Louis 
Prudhon,  an  official  of  the  line,  who 
was  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  July  arranging  for  repre- 
sentation. R.  J.  Ringwood,  a  well- 
known  shipping  man  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
agent,  with  headquarters  In  the 
Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francis- 
co. Sub-agents  at  the  other  porta 
of  the  Pacific  have  not  been  an* 
nounced. 


"To  begin  with."  said  M.  Prudhon, 
"we  consider  that  a  service  of  one 

steamer  a  month  will  be  sufficient. 
Our  company,  of  cour.<<e,  haa  a  large 
fleet  at  its  command  and  can  in- 
crease this  at  any  time.  Our  Euro- 
pean ports  of  call  for  the  present 
will  be  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Havre 
and  Bordeaux.  On  tbe  Padfic  Coast 
our  slaamen  will  eaU  at  tte  prl»> 
cipal  Central  American  and  Mexican 
porta,  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco  and 
probably  Portland  and  PuKet  Sound." 

Many  Lines  Engaged 
The  decision  of  the  French  Line 
to  enter  this  service  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  shifting  of  trade- 
routes  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Paaama  Canal.  If  ttie  Atlantic  has 
been  placed  next  door  to  the  Orient, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  ha.>( 
been  placed  next  door  to  Europe,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
both  developments  have  injured  the 
business  of  the  American  railroads, 
which  formerly  transported  the  man- 
ufactured prodneta  of  the  Baatem 
atatea  to  the  Pacific  for  transship- 
ment to  the  Far  East  and  also  took 
the  auricultural  products  of  the  West 
to  the  Atlantic  for  loading  on  Eu- 
ropean vessels.  The  foreign  lines 
especially  have  been  quick  to  see 
the  trend,  for  services  are  being 
maintained  by  tbe  Holland-America 
and  Royal  Hall  Steam  Packet  (Joint), 
Harriaen  Line,  Norway-Pacific,  John- 
son Line,  East  Asiatic;  by  the  So- 
ciete  Generale  de  Transport,^  Mari- 
times  a  Vapeur  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean i  and  by  two  American  lines, 
the  ifiuroi)ean  -  Pacific,  operated  by 
WUIiams,  Dimond  &  Company  with 
Shipping  Board  vessela  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent,  and  by  the 
Isthmian  Line  to  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Lindvig  Relans 

R.  S.  Silva,  traffic  manager  of  C. 
Henr\'  Smith,  A.  O.  Lindvig  and  the 
General  .Steamship  Corporation  in 
their  successive  steamship  lines  to 
tbo  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
announces  that  he  haa  become  agent 
for  the  Lindvig  interests,  which  will 
again  operate  between  tha  FMtfic 
Coast  and  West  Coast  under  the 
name  of  the  Latin-American  Line. 

Ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
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ica  as  far  as  Balboa  will  be  served 
by  the  2760-ton  stcam-^hips  Raja  Cal- 
ifornia and  Sin.HldH.  South  of  Pan- 
ama will  ply  the  new  steamships 
Romulus,  Rcniu.i  and  ReKulus,  of 
7S00,  7000  and  6000  dwdweight  tons. 
San  Franciaeo  will  bo  iMadquarters, 
but  cargo  will  be  tak«l  at  Brittvll 
Columbia  ports,  Puget  Sound,  Co- 
lumbia River  and  I.os  AnKDlea.  The 
Romulus,  the  fir^t  ve.sael  of  the  line, 
will  .irrive  at  Snn  Francisco  about 
August  25  from  Christiania  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  others  at  inter- 
vals of  aboat  tbirtr  dayi.  San  Fran- 
eiaoo  offlCM  wfit  be  maintained  at 
lOl  Front  Street. 

"The  Lindvig  interests,"  said  Mr. 
Silva.  "were  a  big  factor  during  the 
war  and  at  a  time  when  cargo  space 
was  at  a  premium  our  ships  gave 
the  exporteTs  of  iJlit  coast  the  best 
service  and  attention  and  helped  to 
move  a  considerable  lot  of  American 
products  to  the  South  American  mar- 
kets, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
shippers  h«?rp,  who  at  all  times  were 
much  pleased  with  the  record  vt  the 
Lindvig  abipa.  We  are  back  asain 
on  this  coast  to  stay,  and  win  asain 
giva  oar  friends  on  California  Street 
the  best  we  have.  We  are  not  here 
to  engage  in  a  shippintr  w.irfare,  but 
to  get  our  share  of  the  present  and 
future  bnainan." 

Swnnrt  of  Confcroicw 

Hie  canit  errantsm  lunam,  aoUe* 

que  labores. 

Tiiat  passage  is  suggested  as  a 
suitable  apitaph  for  the  individoal 
who  attempts  to  chronicle  the  vicis- 
situdes of  ocean  freight  conferences* 
It  is  especially  apt  at  this  time  be- 
taii-ie  ativone  wlio  fnllow.  liif  in-* 
and  outs  of  liuiig.'i  iti  quite  liiiiely  tu 
perish  by  the  way,  and  accordingly 
be  in  need  of  a  fitting  hie  jacet. 

The  California  Pacific  Weatbound 
Conferer<  H  is  having  (as  the  idle 
rich  of  Hawaii  are  wont  to  say)  Its 
pilikia  these  days.  The  China  Mail 
served  nolite  tiiat  it  \vyu)d  not  l.iimi 
itself  to  abide  by  conference  rates, 
as  it  agreed  to  do  when  it  withdrew 
from  tlie  organization;  and  to  cap 
this  break  on  the  Pacific  the  North 
Atlantic-Far  East  Conference,  which 
necessarily  has  a  large  bearing  on 
trans  -  Pacific  operations,  has  l)een 
eatiii>'  I'  ll!  weed.  After  juggling 
the  (•tieiital  Bteel  rate  for  several 
moiitlis  a!i<l  managing  to  keep  that 
tariff  in  the  air  aa  skillfully  as  a 
Japanese  juggler  does  a  knife,  the 
conference  has  come  out  with  a  cut 
of  |8,  or  from  f  16  to  $1S,  and  there 
are  not  lacking  those  who  assert 
that  steel  might  be  booked  for  $12 


if  there  were  any  shipper  so  unprin- 
cipled as  to  go  in  quest  of  that  rate. 

iMfmiMd  hgr  Wheat  Cot 

These  two  troubles  of  the  Califor- 
nia Pacific  Westbound  are  closely 
connected.  In  the  formal  letter  an- 
nouncing; its  Hetion,  the  China  Miiil 
stated  that  the  inal)ility  of  different 
conferences  and  even  of  members  of 
the  same  conference  to  get  along 
smoothly  had  led  the  conqiaBy  to 
decide  to  abrogate  its  agroouont  to 
uphold  rates,  so  that  it  might  be  in 
a  position  to  look  out  for  itself.  Bat 
the  China  Mail  also  was  affected,  it 
appears.  t)>  a  reduction  in  the  trans- 
Pacitir  wheat  rate  from  $7  to  $6, 
which  was  made  effective  July  6  and 
of  which  the  company,  through  a 
slip^  did  not  hear  until  the  next  day. 
Oflieials  of  the  China  ICail  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  no  intention  of 
initiating  general  rate-cutting,  and 
in  view  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
company's  vessels  arc  small  and  do 
not  carr>'  lar^e  lots,  its  independent 
policy  would  not  be  regarded  as 
grave  were  New  York  not  likely  to 
be  influenced. 

Speculation  About  Steel 
Trans-Pa<  iric  operators  clearly  see 
now  that  the  North  Atlantic  intends 
to  permit  no  Pittsburgh  steel  to  pass 
through  porta  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  ocean  rate  of  fill  a  long  ton, 
er  a  short  ton,  pnctlcally 

closea  all  steel  prodnction  centers 
east  of  Chicago.  SJomething  might 
be  done,  however,  if  the  railroads 
would  fc'rant  an  overland  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  of  71  cents  as  against 
80  in  force  today  (although  such  a 
redaction  would  force  Chicago  down 
to  48  lieeauao  of  tho  9-eont  difforen- 
tlal  of  the  I.  G.  &).  With  a  71-eent 
rate  in  elfect,  the  transcontinental 
haul  would  cost  |14.20  a  short  ton. 
Then  the  trans  -  PBcific  oiierators 
could  reduce  their  rate  to  .f"),  this 
to  include  the  15-cent  state  Udls  in 
San  Francisco,  and  have  an  advan- 
tage of  just  1  cent  over  the  Atlantic 
Whethw  tho  railroads  would  cut  the 
FltMMirgh  rate  to  71  eoits  appears 
doubtful.  And  if  that  were  done, 
the  Atlantic  ea.sily  might  eonrJer 
with  a  cut  of  another  dolljir,  wli;ch 
would  force  the  trans-Pin  iiiv  rate 
to  $4,  or  approximately  ihe  ai  iiial 
cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  steel.  All 
this  brings  home  the  fact  that  in 
times  such  as  these  the  transconti- 
nental or  Intereoastal  rate  is  too 
large  to  leave  the  tranB-Parifte  lines 
sufficient  margin. 

Seattle  Having  Diflkulty 
The  North  Atlantic-Far  East  Con- 
fercmco  is  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Se- 
attle's booh  and  is  preparing  to  poet 


bonds  guaranteeing  the  upboKUag  nt 
rates  by  the  different  member-com- 
panies. San  Francisco  rejeited  the 
suggestion  several  weeks  a^o.  At 
the  time  this  is  written,  Seattle  ap- 
pears to  be  having  much  difficulty 
in  organizing,  or  rather  in  reorgan- 
ising, its  conference,  although  no 
rate-cutting  bus  been  reported. 

At  a  meeting  July  S  the  California 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference  re- 
duced the  potato  rate  from  $12  to 
fio,  weigrht:  rice  from  $9  to  $7, 
weight;  petroleum  productjt  from  J8 
to  $6,  weight  or  measurement:  and 
flour  from  $7  to  $6,  weight.  That 
last  reduction  followed  a  cut  in 
wheat  from  97  to  |6;  and  the  i>e- 
troleum  reduction  was  in  conformity 
with  one  of  $2,  from  $8  to  $6,  made 
July  2  on  Kasoline,  which  eqttallsoo 
the  I'acitic  and  Gulf. 

Tea  Rale  Broken 

Pacific  eastbound  rates  are  hold- 
ing no  better  than  westbound.  Ad- 
vices from  Japan  oay  that  tha  eoo- 
ference  tea  rate  has  broken  from 
$8  to  $6,  the  latter  figure  befnir  %* 
les.s  than  the  1920  tarifT.  Shipments 
f>f  tea  were  dispatched  in  vessels  of 
the  O.  S.  K.  and  N.  Y.  K.  in  June  at 
$8,  which  at  that  time  was  the  con- 
ference rate;  but  the  Mitsui  Hussan 
Kaisha,  a  disturbing  factor  in  the 
Northwestern  United  States  last  year, 
entwed  the  mafkrt  and  colleeted 
cargo  at  Shidzuoka,  ofFering  to  ship 

from  '^'nkohania  at  $-!.  In  view  of 
Shiraidzu-Vokuhama  co.sLa  «f  .-JCiO, 
tile  total  rate  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  only  $5.50.  To  meet  this  the 
conference  has  cut  its  Shimid^u  tar- 
iff to  10,  but  even  this  is  60  cents 
more  than  the  Hitsai  oifer. 

Trade  romniissiojier  II.  .\.  Butts 
of  Tokyc]  rei)i>r(ed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  May  ?,  that  the 
tea  crop  of  the  year  will  be  25  or 
30  per  cent  below  nonr.al  due  to  the 
American  financial  depression  and 
resultant  restricted  market  of  last 
year.  Japanese  oxporta  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  last  year  were  22,791,000 
pounds,  a  decrea.'se  of  4,500,000  from 
those  of  1919  and  about  one-half  of 
the  avt»rage  of  several  years  Ex- 
ports of  l'J21  are  estimated  at  not 
more  than  15.000,000  pounds,  a  great 
falling-oif,  indeed. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Par  East  rates 
are  sagging  or  .^re  al>out  to  break 
under  pressure  of  shijiijers.  For  ex- 
ample, ho>ier.v  uKDiufaeturers  have 
sought  a  reduced  rate  to  India,  with 
the  result  that  the  N.  Y.  K.  and  O. 
S.  K.  are  represented  as  having 
agreed  to  cut  from  yen  50  to  yen  96, 
the  latter  being  the  cotton  goods 
rate.  Hatch  mannf  actursrs  say  that 
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thajr  mast  pay  yen  27  to  BomlM>-. 
«h«reM  Swedish  nukeni  pay  aaiy 
half  aa  nueli*  or  27  ablUinsa.  both 
4|iMitati«ia  beiair  with  a  10  per  cent 
rebate. 

Other  apparently  have  had 

the  effect  of  increasing  business  to 
auch  aa  cxteDt  that  increases  act- 
ually are  batng  made.  The  Dairen- 
Eiirope  wheat  tariff  has  moved  from 
W  ahUliafi  to  n,  and  other  tariffs 
alee  are  flnner.  Goaatlnir  and  bmT' 
sea  rates  of  Japan  remained  practic- 
ally unchaiiK«d  duritig  June. 

On  the  Scent  of  Copper 

After  a  series  of  highly  diverting 
maneuvers,  the  Pacific  Coast-North 
Atlantic  Eaatbonnd  Conference  yield- 
ed on  July  18  to  the  importunity  of 
the  copper  producers  of  Utah  and 
granted  a  rc<Iu€tion  in  the  rate  of 
that  commodity  from  $8  to  $6.  Ari- 
zona recently  was  ^rranted  a  railroad 
rate  reduction,  in  which  Utah  did 
not  participate,  and  the  tiiincrs  of 
the  latter  state  immediately'  began 
to  besiece  the  interooaatal  ateamidiip 
lines  with  requests  for  a  (2  cut. 

Like  their  predecessors  at  Troy, 
they  came  liearini?  n'i'tf'-  First  one 
steamship  company  and  then  another 
wa.-i  olTfrcd  h  fair  bit  of  tonna>fe  at 
$6,  and  one  line  even  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  3000  tons  at  $8  before 
it  would  consent  to  a  reduction  of 
$2.  But  almoat  aa  rapfaUy  as  one 
company  saw  the  light  from  over 
Utah,  another  closed  its  ears  to  the 
jingle  of  the  guinea,  until  the  whole 
situation  bore  a  dose  resemblance 
to  tha  aee-saw  of  childhood. 

Soma  anapicioua  individuals  were 
inclined  to  believe  tiiat  the  copper 
miners  merely  wished  to  use  the 
steamship  lines  as  a  club  with  which 
to  smite  the  railroads;  that  if  a 
.steamship  reduction  of  $2  were  made 
the  minersi  would  be  able  to  go  to 
the  transcontinental  lines  and  de- 
mand a  like  cut;  and  that,  if  this 
were  given,  the  intercoastal  com< 
paniea  weuld  be  roughly  comparable 
io  the  neophjrte  snipe-hunter — that 
is.  holdinsr  the  bag.  This  suspicion 
was  buttres.wd  hy  fij;ure.-i  that  seem- 
ed tfi  ]>ro\e  tliat  steamship  transpor- 
talidn  cDiilii  not  h<i[iH  tn  <(inipete 
with  railroads  )>ecau8e  of  the  costs 
of  shipping  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  intvieri  and  becauae 
liberal  mflliag  and  transit  privi- 
leges were  grunted  by  the  railroads. 
But  in  order  for  the  miners  to  go 
to  the  Iriterst.ite  Commerce  Conitnis- 
.lion  with  a  request  for  a  lower  r.itp 
based  on  steanislii])  tarilTs,  they 
would  have  to  show  that  the  wutcr 
charge  actually  waa  in  being  and 
not  merely  on  paper,  so  that  ship- 


ping men  were  IndiDad  ta  believa 
that  a  fair  copper  traaage  would 
nwve  for  a  few  nMDUia. 

Whatever  the  truth,  the  spectacle, 
in  the  midst  of  ^  dull  theatrical  sea- 
son, was  not  without  tts  merits. 

AmtnlaMifi  P«p«r 

Tha  flnt  vessel  of  the  newly-an- 
nounced Orient-Pacific  Coast-Au.- 
tralia  service  of  the  Yamashila 
Kisen  Kaisha  will  arrive  at  Pacific 
Coast  portii  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, sailing  from  Saa  Fraucisca 
about  September  15. 

Yamaahita  and  the  other  eom- 
paalea  engaged  In  Auitralaaiaa  trade 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  yeai's 
newsprint  contract.  The  newspa- 
pers of  AuRtralta  and  New  Zealand 
import  almut  50,000  ton.s  annually 
from  Canada  and  heretofore  have 
awarded  the  contract  for  transpor- 
tation to  one  line,  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  (Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany 9t  New  Zealand)  iMddhig  it 
for  the  current  year.  All  cards 
were  placed  on  the  table  when  the 
new  coiifereute  was  organized,  how- 
ever, and  this  fact  and  the  Iteener 
competition  of  such  new  lines  as 
General  Steamship,  Canadian  Gov^ 
emment  Merchant  Marine  and  Yam^ 
ashita,  causes  operators  te  look  for- 
ward  (0  October,  when  the  ceniraet 
expiree. 

Opens  Portland  OfBce 

A.  P.  Hammond,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Lockenbaeh  Line^ 
annennees  the  establishment  of  an 
office  In  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  G.  Euson  as  agent, 
with  ofBccs  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
building.  Mr.  Kusnn  formerly  was 
manager  for  the  Ceneral  Sttjanuship 
Corporation,  wbicli  :uu-i\  -.^^  Lock- 
enbaeh agent  at  Portlnrfi 

A  Government  Alaska  Line 

Edwin  H.  Duff  makes  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  comment  upon  S.  2203 
providing  for  a  government  steam- 
ship line  to  Alaska: 

"Aa  an  instance  of  how  much  talk 
of  co-ordination  exists  in  the  mat- 
ter of  government  operation  of  ships 
one  has  but  to  read  the  bill  ...  in- 
troduced on  the  5tli  instant  iJuly) 
by  Senator  Cummins.  While  the  ad- 
ministration is  calling  upon  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  get  the  government 
out  of  shipping,  and  the  House  eom- 
mittee  on  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries la  conaidering  a  bill  to  concen- 
trate Army  transport  and  Panama 
Railroad  Steair.ship  CompiinyV  lj. or- 
ations under  the  Shipping  Hoard,  a 
senator,  at  t.he  instance  of  a  caiiiiiet 
officer  (the  .secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior), introduces  a  measure  to  start 
the  Interior  Department  in  the  ship- 


ping business  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  private  shippiag  now 
ogaged  in  the  Alaskan  trade.  And 

this  provision,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
carefully  hidden  in  a  bill  the  title 
of  which  would  tiever  disclose  its 
existence.  And  in  addition  the  bill 
is  sent  to  the  committee  OH  territo- 

rieii  fr,r  consideration." 

Panama  Tolls  Bill 

Senator  Borah  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  that  Panama  Canal 
tonnage  shall  be  determined  by  mlea 

of  the  canal  and  that  rates  shall  be 
assessed  and  paid  according  to  such 
determination.  The  pist  of  the  bill 
is  this:  alfhouKh  the  Panama  Canal 
follows  its  own  tneasurenient  rules, 
tolls  collected  are  limited  by  the  net 
registered  tonnage  of  each  individ- 
ual veasel.  so  that,  while  the  rate 
now  charged  is  $1.20  a  net  regiater- 
ed  ton,  the  canal  may  collect  tolls 
based  on  canal  measurements  so 
lonfc'  as  the  toll  does  not  exceed  $1.25 
a  ton  of  the  ship's  regular  certifi- 
cate; the  canal  authorities  wish  to 
collect  on  their  own  measurement 
only  and  thereby  increase  revenues 
and  at  the  same  time  efualise  the 
ehargea  to  American  and  foreign 
shipping,  inasmuch  as  foreign  ves- 
sels are  measured  under  rules  that 
frequently  ^ive  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  .American.  Vessels  of 
American  re^i.-^try ,  hitwever,  might 
possibly  be  charged  for  deck-loaids. 
the  space  occupied  by  which  may 
not  be  measured  into  the  ship's  net 
if  the  total  should  exceed  the  ship's 
rejristered  net. 

New  Services 
A  new  service  between  Seatde 

and  Hawaiian  porta  has  been  opened 
by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
whii  h  iinnouiiced  that  the  steamship 
Cordova  would  sail  from  Puget 
.Sound  and  the  Columbia  River  in 
July.  She  will  maintain  thirty-day 
aailinga.  The  steamships  Valdez  and 
Joaean  will  be  placed  in  the  service 
should  bvaiaeaa  warrant 

The  tranapMta  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  continue  to  be 
discussed  for  th.e  nn\vuiiun  ser\ice, 
this  time  for  a  Los  Angelts-lionoliilu 
run.  Whether  they  actually  will  l>e 
bought,  reconditioned  and  employed 
in  that  trade  is  quite  doubtful,  but 
the  rumors  do  add  to  the  interest  of 
life  la  the  dog-days. 

Grace  Service  ReMumed 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  have  re- 
sumed steamship  .'^ervue  between 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Western 
South  American  ports  as  f.ir  south 
as  Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  the  sail- 
ing of  the  freigiu  and  passenger 
steamer  Colusa  from  Puget  Sound 
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July  S.  The  Colusa  loaded  at  (Jrays 
Harbor,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  be/ure 
starting  for  South  America  via  San 
Francisco.  The  comp«ny  operated 
on  this  run  aatn  war  operatiotw  in- 
t«rr«r««L 

A  neord  of  12%  day*.  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  was  recently  made 
by  the  steamship  Silver  State,  a 
Shipping  Board  535  allotted  to  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  She 
also  made  a  record  of  45  hours,  San 
Francisco  to  Seattle,  reducing  the 
record  of  the  liner  President  by  2 
iMMtn  and  60  minute*.  Tho  Kcijrstone 
State  aat  a  Los  AnvolM'Soattlo  r«e- 
ord  of  70  hours.  To  those  Tosaels 
and  the  WoDatchec,  the  first  of  the 
635'fl  allotted  to  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  will  be  added  the 
Bay  State,  now  under  construction 
at  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
bvininy  CoinMratioD. 

Colombia  in  Canal  Trade 

With  the  Colombia  sailing  from 
San  Franeiaeo  Jnlr  SO  fha  Paeilte 
Mail  will  have  two  of  the  three 
steamers  assigned  to  the  San  Prao- 
cisco-Baltimore  service  on  the  run. 
The  third  steamer,  the  Ecuador,  will 
join  her  si-nter  ships  in  September. 
Leaving  San  Francisco  the  Ateamers 
first  call  at  Los  Angeles  harbor, 
then  at  Manzanillo,  Mexico;  San 
Jose,  Guatemala;  La  Libertad,  Sal- 
vador; GoriatOf  Nlcangua;  Balboa 
and  CrlstohsT  In  the  Canal  Eone; 
Kir.;;- ti  r,  Jriir.'- ica,  and  Havana, 
CuLii,  .iiri\iag  at  Baltimore  in  thirty 
days.  Sailing  from  Baltimore  the 
(tteamers  make  the  same  calls  only 
in  reverse  order,  certain  of  the 
steamers,  however,  omitting  Kings- 
ton. The  voyage  is  made  in  twenty- 
six  days. 

Veasels  in  the  Panama  servlee  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  hereafter  will  call 
at  Ensenada,  Magdalena,  San  Jose 
de  Cabo  and  La  Pa7.  in  addition  to 
the  former  port*  of  call. 

An  Unusual  Afiair 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  made  good 
its  promise  to  give  "something  dif- 
ferent" to  several  hundred  invited 
gttesta  aboard  the  new  liner  Taiyo 
Marn,  formerly  the  Cap  Finlsterre, 
July  1.  So  many  new  ateamships 
had  arrived  at  ports  of  the  nuslflc 
during  the  last  few  months  that  the 
management  of  the  Japanese  line 
decided  that  no  ordinary'  reception 
and  inspection  of  the  vessel  would 
satisfy,  and,  accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  emisa  out- 
side San  Prancisoo  Bay»  bef  Inatng 
at  U:SO  o'elock. 

Luncheon  was  served  to  4S0  guests 
at  I  m.  With  that  and  a  little 
speech-malcing  ended,  the  swimming 


tank,  in  which  a  number  of  bathing 
girls  were  to  be  seen,  wan  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction:  and  thereafter 
there  was  dancing  and  an  orchestra 
concert.  Deck  golf,  a  Japanese  com- 
edy* Japanese  jugglins  and  magic 
were  other  features  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  vessel  berthed  again  at 
6  o'clock.  On  the  voyage  out  the 
Taiyo  Maru  met  three  dreadnouKhts 
and  several  cruisers  and  destroyer.* 
of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

On  the  day  preceding  16,000  per- 
sons had  visited  the  vessel  at  her 
dociu  She  sailed  on  her  first  west* 
bound  voyage  to  the  Orient  July  2. 

The  T.  K.  K.  steamship  Rakuyo 
Maru,  the  first  of  the  new  interme- 
diate liners  for  the  Orient -South 
America  ."lervice,  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama the  first  of  ,Iul\  for  Honolulu, 
Uiio,  San  Francisco  and  West  Coast 
ports,  SIm  is  of  especial  interest 
beeaaae  aha  ia  one  of  the  first  Japa- 
nese- built  vessels  to  be  equipped 
with  geared  turbine  engines.  She 
was  built  by  the  Mitaubishi  yard, 
Nagasaki. 

Briefs 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
has  placed  the  combination  vessel 
Lurline  and  the  new  14,000 -ton 
freighter  Manukai  in  a  triangular 
service  between  San  Francisco,  Pa- 
get Sound  ports  and  Honolulu,  Port 
Allen,  Kahului  and  Hilo,  and  return 
to  San  Franei.seo.  The  Manukai  is 
the  largest  vessel  yet  employed  in 
this  trade.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  demand  of  Hawaii  for 
Northwestern  products,  particularly 
lumber,  lumber  products,  and  feed, 
haa  grown  grea^. 

«    «  * 

Panama  traffic  of  May  was  the 
smallest  since  .(une,  1920.  Commer- 
cial ves.'iels  passing  through  the  ca- 
nal were  they  carried  792,736 
long  tons  of  cargo.  In  April,  1921, 
227  vessels  passed  through,  carry- 
ing 907,618  tons;  and  In  May.  1920, 
the  number  of  vessels  was  214  and 
the  cargo  974,919  tons. 

The  Panama  Canal  announces  that 
vessels  may  be  .supplied  with  bunker 
oil  without  restriction.  Oil  purchas- 
ed of  the  canal  itaelf  costs  |2.75  a 
barrel  of  42  galloDS,  either  at  Cris- 
tobal or  Balboa;  but  private  com- 
panies, says  the  Panama  Canal  Rec- 
ord, are  oilering  fuel  at  $2.10.  Die- 
sel oil  at  Balboa  is  quoted  at  18.60. 

The  Los  Angelea  bond  isawe  of 
H>fiO0,0OO,  appMved  Iqr  flie  voters  of 
the  city  recently,  will  be  expended 

Hs  follows:  Municipal  Pier  Xo.  1, 
11,000,000;  west  basin  development, 


$100,000;  fish  harbor  improveraenta, 
$,'>00,000;  belt  line  railroad.  $300.- 
000;  Harbor  Boulevard,  $600,000; 
new  sheds,  et<'.,  on  east  side  of  main 
channel,  $500,000;  ferry  and  term- 
inaia»  |200,000;  Terminal  Island  aaa 
walls,  1200,000;  wharves  on  west 
side  of  the  main  channel,  $800,000; 
equipment,  $300,000;  total,  $4,800,- 
000.  The  equipment  appropriation 
will  be  of  the  greatest  general  in- 
terest to  manufacturers.  .lust  what 
will  be  purchased  has  not  yet  been 
annoaneed. 

«  «  « 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia now  has  the  largest  private- 
ly-owned American-flag  fleet  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  says  the  Standard  Oil 
Bulletin.  When  the  three  15,000-ton 
tankers  building  by  Bethlehem  and 
the  4750-tnn  motorship  building  by 
Moore  have  been  added  tO  the  fleet, 
it  will  comprise  forty^one  veasels  of 
a  deadweii^t  tonnage  of  166,000. 


Judge  Robert  \V.  Jennings,  United 
Stales  district  judge,  Juneau,  Alas- 
ka, has  dented  the  application  of  the 
territory  and  the  Juneau  Hardware 
Company  for  an  order  reatraining 
the  enatoms  from  forfeiting  mer- 
chandise transported  in  violation  of 
Section  27,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  forbids  the  diversion  of  goods 
to  Canadian  ports  for  shipment  to 
Alaska,  the  intent  being  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  coastwise  laws.  At- 
torney Geneml  John  Rustgaard  said 
that  be  would  carry  the  eaae  to  the 
Supreme  CSourt 

The  receivership  of  the  Pacific 
Motorship  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Freighters  Company,  both  of  San 
Pranelaco,  has  been  ramovod  by 

agreemenL  The  Ocean  Motorriltp 
Company,  recently  organized,  will 
take  over  the  fleet  and  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  Pacific  Motorship 
Cm^ny. 

«    «  « 

Puget  Sound -California  freight 

rates  were  reduced,  effective  July  1, 
by  the  Pacific  Steamship  and  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  linea. 
>t»     4»  « 

The  285  wooden  vessels  offered  for 

sale  by  the  Shipping  Board,  sealed 
bids  to  be  opened  July  30,  are  as 
follows:  Daugherty  tjpe,  9 ;  Ballin, 
15;  Peninsula,  10;  Pacific  American 
Fisheries,  7;  Allen,  1;  McClelland, 
16:  Ferris,  180;  Hough,  28;  Lakt 
ft  Ocean  Xavlfationi  1;  Gnva  Har- 
bor, 11;  Staadifar,  1.  "Wherever 
consistent  with  diplomatic  relationa** 
vessels  may  be  transferred  to  for- 
eign registry. 
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World  Coiutruction 

According  to  Lloyd's  Register,  .ship- 
building of  the  world  fell  off  nearly 
900.000  tons  from  March  31  to  June 
.80,  the  dMline  b«ing  th«  Bhupflat  of 
all  thrM- month  pwioda.nneo  tii« 
peak  of  construction  was  reached  in 
the  fall  of  1919.  American  construc- 
tion dropped  nearly  400,000  tons  and 
British  270,000.  Germany  did  not 
report.  On  June  30  the  total  ton- 
nage building  wa.s  6,190.000,  of  which 
the  United  States  hud  717,000  and 
the  United  Kingdom  3^,000,  but 
the  British  flgures  inchiddl  736,M0 
tons  of  which  work  had  been  sus- 
pended and  444,000  tons  delayed  by 
strikes.  The  margin  of  British  yards 
ovur  AiTiiTu  an  on  .lune  30,  1920,  was 
1,472,000;  thi.s  almost  doubled  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  while  work  in 
American  yarda  ham  declined  99  per 

American  Figures 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
reports  that  on  July  1  there  were 
100  ocean-jfoinif  veaselo  under  con- 
.structioii  in  American  shipyards,  the 
tonnage  aggregating  762,854.  For 
private  account  there  were  78  ves- 
aels  of  667338  tona  and  for  the  Sliip- 
ping  Board  22  of  195,016.  Biver  and 
harbor  craft  numbered  99  of  84|i6M 
tons  in  addition  to  those  listed  above. 
Seventy-five  of  the  100  ocean-going 
vessels  were  tankers  or  combina- 
tion vesKel.s,  all  oil-burning,  and  10 
of  26  cargo-carriers  were  to  bum 
either  coal  or  oil. 

CMapamd  with  the  figures  of  June 
1,  a  decline  of  100,000  tons  is  noted. 

Twent7,'-.six  American  shipyards  were 
engaged  on  new  construction  ,Iuly  1. 

On  July  1  there  were  under  con- 
struction in  yards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  twenty- 
three  steel  merchant  vessels  of  26i),- 
390  deadwdiMi  tons,  a«cording  to 
atatiatics  eomplled  br  Pacifle  Marine 
Review.  These  figures  represent  a 
decline  of  f5ve  ve.s.sels  of  50,900  dead- 
weight tons  from  those  of  June  1,  no 
contracts  having  been  awarded  to 
-offset  deliveries.  Ves^sels  completed 
in  June  were:  two  freighters  of  20,- 
900  tons  for  the  Unit«l  States  Ship- 
ping Board;  one  tanker  of  10,190 
tona  for  th*  beard;  one  tanker  of 
MOO  tons  for  foreigrn  private  ac- 
count. No  ves.scls  for  private  Amer- 
ican owucrji  Were  delivered. 

In  Canadian  yards  no  deliveries 
were  madOt  the  status  of  June  1  re- 
maining vnehanged. 

The  following  table  Shows  eon- 
atruction  of  July  1: 


Amtriean  Mo. 
Yards  Vessels 
Freighters,  USSB  4 

Tankers,  USSB.   9 

Tankers,  private   7 

Freighters,  private   2 

Tankers,  foreign.   5 

Totals    ,23 

Canadian 
Yards 

Frdghtan,  Govt  4 

Freightsn,  private.   1 


Totals 


Agg'te, 
D.W. 
44,009 
80,200 
88,690 
40,000 
42,000 

259,890 


38,490 
600 

H080 
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At  the  beginning  of  May,  reports 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
.sociation,  163  vessels  of  .581,631 
gross  tons,  exclusive  of  government 
work,  were  under  construction  in  the 
country.  Fourteen  vessels  were  de- 
liveired  during  that  month  and  one 
new  eontractf  that  awarded  the  New 
Yoric  Shipbuilding  Corporation  by 
the  Japanese  Navy  for  a  fuel  ves- 
Abl,  was  esceetited.  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  leads  the  coun- 
try in  volume  of  work. 

2p0M^0  hcraoe  ■  Ycur 

A  tonnage  increase  of  more  than 
ISl  per  cent  in  documented  Ameri- 
ean  merehani  shipping  aince  the  be- 


Aumiikv  flHXEBunimia  »»  m  hscal  yeo,  wbed  jvn 

ao,  tm. 

Ships  built  in  the  ITnitod  Stntes  and  officially  numbered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation.  DeiMrtment  of  Comment,'  during  the  jwurendeei 

June  :\o,  mi,  totaled  1,439  of  2^1()^>2I  ^ross  tons,  not  incTadhi^  SS 

vessels,  of  no.OHS  {jross  tons,  built  for  foivipn  owners,  nuikin;:  h  <jrnnd 
total  of  1,4<>'2  vessels  of  2,27U,259  gross  tons.  The  details  of  tliis  con- 
•tniciaoft  «re  as  follows: 
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Tlic  monthly  output  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  as  follows: 
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sinning  of  the  war  is  shown  by  an 
official  statement  of  the  hnnau  of 
BBvigmtion  of  the  OepartiiMiii  of 

Coininerce. 

The  total  doiiimeiitffl  American 
mfrtliuut  shipping  at  the  close  of 
the  fisdil  vfar  on  June  SO,  1921. 
was  28,600  vessels  of  18,350,000  gross 
tons,  as  compared  with  28,183  ves- 
lele  of  16iS24»024  grow  toiu  in  1920 
•ad  S6.M8  veeeds  of  7,92MM  sram 
tone  in  1914.  Final  returns  from 
collectors  of  ctistoms  not  due  for 
several  weeks  i»ri)bably  will  :ii>t  niter 
the  1921  toul  more  than  a.>,001>  tons, 
involving  only  small  vessels. 

Sea-goins  vessels  of  600  jrrosa  tons 
or  mm  Dttmbered  8728  of  18,284,401 
gross  tona,  of  which  2;!>?  of  1,271,079 
grosH  tons  are  ocean  passciifrer  steeni- 
ers.  The  United  stales  Shippiu^r 
Board  owns  17L»S  ships  of  7,KU3,771 
gross  toiih.  The  Great  Lakes  ton- 
nage aggieKatcy;  2860  veasels  of  2,- 
625,000  gross  tons,  end  the  remain- 
der coneiats  of  sea-going  vesaeli  un- 
der SOO  tons,  river  steamere,  and 
emallor  TTiiscoIlanrous  craft. 

Vt'.-*!4els  of  500  tons  or  over  regis- 
tered for  foreign  trade  mmibeied 
2559  of  10,620,717  gross  tons,  of 
which  2272  were  steamers  aggregat- 
ing 10,244,746  groes  tone. 

The  total  inereaee  In  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  durinjr  the 
year  wa«  a  trifle  over  2,020,000  gross 
tons,  of  which  1,090,643  gross  tons 
were  Shipping  Board  ships. 

For  coraparieon  the  tonnage  of 
ehipa  of  IQO  groes  tout  or  oveir  of 
tlM  United  Kngdem  on  Jane  80, 

1920,  aggregated  8561  of  18,330,424 
gross  tons,  according  to  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister; the  totals  for  June,  1921,  are 

not  yet  a\ailable. 

Some  New  Work 

AlthiiUKh  rii'w  c'oiitracts  aic  scarce 
some  have  been  reported.  The  Bath 
Iron  Works  has  a  contract  for  five 
lighuhipa,  and  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Cowpmr  hM  ovdered  a  sumII  2M0- 
ten  tanker  of  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
veseel  will  be  built  at  Sparrows 
Point,  The  Uc'il  D  Line  receivijd 
bids  U]>  to  ,Iul\'  !.-)  for  f.Mi  M-kiiot 
<  (inilii iiat  ion  ve-sels  of  about  4^00 
ton.s  dendweighl  capacity  and  accom- 
modations for  190  paii.sengers.  The- 
odore Ferris  designed  the  veasela- 
They  will  be  oil-bumen,  geared4ur- 
bine  drive.  At  the  tine  this  is  writ- 
ten no  announcement  of  ftm  awaid- 
ing  of  the  contract  has  been  made. 

Refrigerator  Vessels 

The  Clyde-Mallorv  Line  is  rejiorted 
to  have  started  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  coastwise  steamer  for 
tiie  Florida  aerviee.  The  bulletin  of 


the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation thva  outlines  other  work 
in  prospect: 

it  is  reported  that  the  United 
Fruit  Company  is  seriously  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  four  fruit 
steamers  in  American  shipyards.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all 
of  fhe  oompany's  ships  heretofore 
have  been  built  In  British  shipyards, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  United 
Fruit  Company  recently  cancelled  a 
contract  f».r  four  .-^hips  abroad.  One 
of  the  factor.s  iii  the  decision  of  the 
United  Fruit  to  build  in  .\merir  aii 
yards  is  the  exemption  of  excess 
profits  taxes  as  provided  for  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  Good 
news  also  comes  from  abroad  in  the 
case  of  the  Compagnie  Generate 
TraiisalUntique,  the  Swedish-Amer- 
ican Line,  and  other  ScatKilllaVlall 
companies,  which  are  uiider.-tooil  to 
have  given  assurance  to  Americaa 
ahipbttilding  companies  that  they  de- 
sire to  have  them  figure  upon  the 
neact  passenger  linem  projected  by 
them.  Tile  speed  with  which  the 
leading  American  plants  can  com- 
plete and  deliver  tonnage  is  one  of 
the  faeti^rs  which  have  led  fhe  for- 
eign lines  to  seek  e.<ttiiu<tLt>^  from 
American  yards. 

"According  to  listings  of  April, 
1981,  fhe  United  SUtea  has  only 
eighteen  straight  refrigerator  sbipe, 
with  a  total  of  3,500,000  cubic  feet 
of  storage  capacity.  Most  of  thi.«i 
tonnage  consists  of  refrigerator  ships 
ordered  by  the  goveriinient  during 
the  war.  While  this  amount  of  re- 
frigerator apace  is  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  greatly  increaaed 
tonnage  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  in  addition  to  these  vessels  a 
number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  fruit,  of  wiii*  h  the 
outstaiidir'.K  example  is  ihe  dreat 
White  Fleet  of  the  Lnited  Fruit 
Company,  whose  refrigerator  spaces 
aggregate  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Practically  ali  of  these  fruit  vesseis 
were  btiilt  in  England.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  an  awakening  interest 
in  thi.-'  type  of  tonnage." 

MatsMi  Plans 

Reports  that  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company  wa.s  making  inquiries 
for  two  fast  combination  vessels  for 
the  San  Francisco-Uawaii  service, 
although  founded  on  fact,  are  mis- 
leading. An  official  of  the  line  said 
that  he  recently  discussed  construc- 
tion of  two  such  vessels  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  shipbuihUtiK  com- 
pany, but  only  in  a  jreiieral  manner, 
and  that  the  Matson  Line  "certainly 
had  no  intention"  of  building  them 


at  this  time.  Execution  of  the  plan 
is  for  the  more  remote  future. 

The  Matson  Line  has  just  received 
from  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany two  14,000  ton  freighters,  Man- 
ulani  and  Manuliai,  and  began  the 
operation  of  two  Shipping  Board 
combination  535'8  a  few  months  ago. 
Although  the  latter  are  in  the  Balti- 
more -  Pacific  Coast -Hawaii  aervlM. 
and  therefore  do  not  make  so  many 
sailings  as  the  company's  own  lin- 
ers, they  do  increase  the  pa-ssenger 
accommodations  to  and  from  Hono- 
lulu to  a  material  degree.  In  view 
of  such  additions  to  the  fleet  and 
the  depre.ssion  in  sugar,  the  pres- 
ent would  appear  an  unlikely  time 
for  the  placing  of  contracts  for  two 
large  steamships. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Deliveries 

Six  steel  vessels  were  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  June,  one  of 
which,  the  motorship  William  Penn, 

was  the  last  of  all  reqtiisftioned  ves- 
sels. She  was  liuilt  by  Pusey  & 
Jones  and  the  Cramp  yard  installed 
a  Diesel  en>.:ine  purchased  altroad 
by  Mr.  Hurley.  With  her  delivery 
both  yards  completed  their  board 
work.  Including  vessels  still  to  be 
delivered,  the  Shippinir  Board's  fleet 
tot!il«  n.t"»2.  Jlf  flrrtth'-^iirht  tons, 

San  Fraacuco  Wage  Cut 

A  long-expeeted  wage-rednetion  in 
metal  trades  indastriee  of  tiie  San 

Prancisco  Bay  district  vras  announc- 
ed by  the  California  Motat  Tra()e» 
Association  July  11.  effective  .Au- 
gust 1.  Althnu^'h  the  Atlantic  Coast 
find  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  an- 
nounced reductions  several  months 
ago,  the  San  Francisco  district  had 
remained  on  the  old  wage-scale.  The 
new  scale  will  be  approKimately  that 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Sla(einen(  of  .Association 

The  following  statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  California  Metal  Trades 
Association : 

Un  and  after  August  1.  1921.  the 
twsic  and  hiring  wage-scale  paid  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  by 
members  of  the  California  Metal 
Trades  Association  will  be  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  that  paid  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  shipyards,  which  is 
ab  iiit  10  per  cent  lower  than  the 
ba.sit  scale  adopted  by  this  associa- 
tion November  24,  1919. 

In  reducing  the  basic  wage  scale 
we  are  taking  the  step  that  the  At- 
lantic Coast  shipjrards  took  last 

April. 

This  wage  reduction  has  been  post- 
poned as  long  as  possible.  It  is  QOW 
an  absolute  necessity  on  account  Of 
the  keen  and  growing  outside  com- 
petition which  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  general  indus- 
trial activity  in  thia  dlatrict. 
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Grc'iit  manufacturing  plants  estab- 
lishetl  throughout  tht-  country  dur- 
ing the  war  are  fighting'  now  to 
maintain  themaelvos  purnianently 
Thfir  principal  weapon  is  low  pro- 
duftsoii  costs.  Thty  are  seeking 
business  wherever  it  offers  and  wher- 
ever it  can  he  developed.  Their 
agents  make  aggrcssivp  ffforts  to  se- 
cure every  sul.i.slaf.t  ial  tontract.  This 
fti  tivi'  I  ompetitiori,  aitied  by  the  fact 
tluit  tiie  San  Francisc  o  Bay  district 
metal  trades  indu.'?try  whkii  has  to 
pay  trniiHContinental  freight  on  most 
<  raw  material,  is  jiaying  the 

iiigi;i!-i  wHjfes  in  the  ri)uiitr>,  has 
l>ra(  tit  ally  barred  this  distrii  t  from 
purtiiipalion  in  the  arti\:ly  derived 
from  new  bHsmess. 

This  compctiiivi'  fondition  exists 
in  all  lines.  It  is  just  as  attivi!  in 
the  field  of  ship  repairs  as  in  the 
inmBiifaetlire  of  metal  trade  products. 

To  secure  outside  busineu  which 
one*  was  regarded  M  «wn  if  we 
wanted  it,  we  must  now  meet  and 
overcome  with  lower  bids  the  active 
competition  of  northern  and  south- 
em  neighbors  and  eastern  and  for- 
eign rivala — all  of  them  paying  low- 
er  wagM  than  we  do.  The  saioe 
emnpatitms  have  invaded  the  San 
Fnuietaeo  Bay  district  and  jobs  that 
were  oars  geogTaphicalhr  are  being 
done  by  the  workers  ol  other  dis- 
tricts because  they  have  gone  ahead 
of  us  In  the  nareh  back  to  lower 
ooata« 

The  amploym  of  tfaia  dJatriet  have 
Inveatigstfld  thla  eomiMtftioii.  They 
have  made  careful  atudiea  of  the 
Mcial,  •eonomie  and  clinatle  condi- 
tiona  prerailinff  in  other  centers, 
find  that  while  oar  natural  ad- 
gn— dUimtt  and  batter  living 
eonditiona'— are  olFaet  in  an  Indus- 
trial way  by  our  distance  from  raw 
material  and  other  esaential  supplies 
and  equipment,  they  believe  we  are 
still  In  a  position  to  get  for  the  San 
Praneiaco  Bay  diatriet  enough  work 
to  make  thla  the  great  industrial 
center  it  shoald  be  we  keep  down 
onr  costs  of  production. 

The  only  way  we  can  keep  pay- 
rolls alive  and  growing  Is  to  got 
new  buKiiness. 

'I  il><  iinl>-  way  we  can  get  new  bU8- 
ines:s  is  to  meet  our  competitors'  fig- 
nres  and  give  better  service. 

A  supplementary  notice  to  em- 
ployes of  115  shops  waa  issued  as 
follows: 

Effective  August  1.  1921.  ttm  Imsic 
and  hiring  rate  in  this  plan:  will  be 
that  given  below.  This  wuge  reduc- 
tion has  been  iKtstponed  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  now  an  absolute  nec- 
essit.v  on  account  of  the  l-;<"ei.  and 
growing  outside  competitir.ti  wiiich 
must  be  overcome  before  there  can 
be  any  general  industrial  activity  in 
this  district. 

The  new  rates  conform  in  general 
to  those  of  competing  districts,  in- 
cluding the  Atlantic   Coast  Ship 
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builders'  scale  rwhich  boeams  offeo* 

five  April  1,  1921). 

t'lassification  and  wages  :  acetylene 
burners,  GS  cents;  angle  and  frume 
setters,  72  cents:  anglesmiths,  72 
coats;  apprentues,  —  cents;  bend- 
ing rollers.  72  cents;  blacksmiths, 
72  c-e.'its;  boat  buiblers,  78  cents; 
biiilermakers,  72  cents;  bultmakers 
I  bolt  and  rivet  headera.t,  "iZ  cunts; 
call<ers  iw<hk1i.  78  cents;  carpen- 
ttrs,  .ship,  Ta  cents;  chippers  and 
calkers,  72  cents;  coppersmiths,  78 
cents;  countersinkers,  58  cents;  cu- 
pola tenders  (melters),  72  cents; 
dockmen,  56  cents;  drillers,  pneu- 
matic, 62  cents;  electrical  workers, 
72  cents;  firemen,  52  cents;  flantre 
turners  (shop),  78  cents;  foundry 
car()enters,  62  cents;  heat,  frost  and 
asbestos  workers,  72  cents;  heaters 
rivet  I,  42  cents;  helpers,  48  cents; 
holders-on,  58  cents;  joiners,  sliip, 
78  cpnts;  laborers,  42  cents;  ma- 
chinists, 72  cents;  mangle  rollers, 
58  I'eiits;  niiUtiien,  78  cents;  mold- 
ers,  72  cents;  operators  of  aerial 
hoists,  single  and  double  cable  ways, 
hoisting  donkeys  and  winches,  hoist- 
iiig  cranes  atid  derricks,  carrying 
capacity  over  three  tons,  68  cents; 
painters,  66  cents;  painters,  bitu- 
mistic,  72  cents;  passer  boys  (rivet), 
32  cents;  patternmakers,  85  cents; 
pipefitters,  72  cents;  planermen.  58 
cents ;  plate  hangers,  64  cants ;  press- 
men, 72  cents;  punch  and  shear 
men,  58  cents;  riggprs,  ?htp,  72 
cents;  riggers,  yard.  r,2  cents;  riv 
eters,  72  cents;  rivet  testers.  72 
cents;  scarfers,  oS  cents;  sheet 
metal  workers,  78  cents;  shipfltters, 
72  cents;  shipwrights  (ship  carpen- 
ters), 78  cents;  specialists,  56  cents; 
welders,  72  cents. 

The  following  .•supplementary  state- 
ment was  issued  by  F.  C.  Metcalf, 
commissioner  of  the  California  Metal 
Trades  Association,  July  16: 

The  decision  to  reduce  wages,  even 
slightly,  was  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  California  Metal  Trades  .Asso- 
ciation only  after  general  red in  t ions 
and  reorganizations  in  other  direc- 
tions were  found  to  leave  thum  still 
handicapped  by  prohibitive  co.<<ts  of 
production  fn  their  effort  to  secure 
new  business  f.ir  this  liistrid. 

For  tnore  than  two  years  the;, 
have  I'l.nsidered  and  tried  out  plans 
to  nieet  the  steadily  growing  compe- 
tition without  reducing  wages.  The 
increased  j)roduction,  absenco  of 
strife  and  development  oi'  a  sjiirit 
of  co-operation,  which  followed  the 
adoption  <if  ttie  American  plan  near- 
ly two  years  agt),  were  the  iiruicipal 
factors  in  enaliling  employers  in  the 
shipbiiilding  ami  n^etal  industries  of 
this  district  tu  p<]sti)one  wage  reduc- 
tions until  long  after  they  hail  been 
put  into  etTert  idsewhere. 

Until  now  we  have  lieen  paying 
svages  nn  a  scale  that  was  fixed  to 
»iit!«l  the  higli  war-t;iiu>  living  I'osts. 
Those  Costs  have  decreased  and  the 
consequent  increased  buying  power 
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of  the  dollar  is  considerably-  greater 
than  the  announced  reduction  in 
wages.  If  this  district  would  ben- 
efit by  the  industrial  revival  that 
must  come  soon,  local  production 
costs  will  have  to  be  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum. Wages  must  stand  their  share 
of  the  pruning  if  the  present  efforts 
to  keep  local  industrial  payrolls  alive 
are  to  bear  any  fruit  at  all. 

Atlanta  Reduction 

Preliminary  to  another  wage  re> 
dtiction,  which  several  Atlantic  Coast 

shipyards  are  agreed  is  essential  in 
the  immediate  future  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  shipljuilding  industry  in 
its  proper  relatiun  to  other  indus- 
tries in  the  transition  from  war-time 
to  normal  conditions,  a  complete  re- 
classification of  rates  and  crafts  will 
be  established  August  1.  1921»  in 
shipyards  aignatoiy  to  tlw  agree- 
ment with  the  metal  trades  dc^rt- 
raent,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ers' A.ssociation  announces. 

The  pending  reclaasitication  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  further 
wage  reduction,  which  is  expected  to 
be  made  shortly  after  the  new  ached* 
ule  becomes  effective.  The  changea 
planned  for  Auguat  1  are  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  more  equi- 
table relattonship  between  the  com- 
pensation paid  various  l<iiuls  nf  me- 
chanics with  due  regard  to  the  skill 
and  ability  required  in  each  craft. 

Macjr  Increase  Dropped 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  A 

Drj'dock  Company  has  been  directed 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  disregard 
the  wage  increase  nf  .August  1,  I'JIB. 
ami  to  revert  therefore  to  the  wage 
scale  effective  when  its  contract 
with  the  .Shipping  Hoard  was  signed 
July  10,  i!iKS.  Under  date  of  May 
9,  1921,  Admiral  Benson  had  issued 
a  genera]  ord«r,  following  upon  the 
board's  resolution  of  January  17, 
advising  shipyards  that  they  would 
not  be  reijiiired  to  observe  the  wage 
scales  and  working  conditions  of 
the  Macy  award,  but  that  they  might 
change  both  to  meet  general  condi- 
tions. No  action  was  taken  by  the 
company  under  thfs  letter,  and  the 
board  accordingly  stated  that  no 
conaideraticm  would  bo  given  to 
claims  for  wage  reimbursements  on 
work  done  after  .Tuh  1.  1921.  Form- 
erly the  government  had  paid  the 
difference  iietwcen  the  old  scalo  and 

the  Macy  award. 

The  Fciieral  Trade  Commission 
has  cited  the  Kelly  L>ry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Mobile,  in 
complaint  of  unfair  conpetition  in 
the  ship-repair  and  drjrdodclng  busi- 
ness. Cash  commissions,  the  com- 
plaint alleges,  are  given  by  this  con- 
cern to  the  .ship  officers  without  tllO 
knowledge  of  the  owners. 
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News  of  Eastern  Yards 


Amnican  Bridge 

Six  ctial  barKes  bviilt  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  War  Department,  have  been 
delivered.  Two  of  twenty-five  coal 
barges  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  were 
)«aneb«d  in  ^Fune,  the  total  l«anch«d 
Mng  bron^t  up  to  fonrtoea.  KmU 
of  three  ear-floAto  were  laid  in  the 
MOM  monih. 


The  10,250-ton  tanker  Lio,  built 
by  the  Baltimore  Drydocks  &  Ship- 
building Company  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  was  delivered  July  15.  This 
was  the  last  Shipping  Board  vessel 
under  cunfltruction  at  the  yard.  S. 
0.  Co.  No.  7,  a  barge  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jeraar,  was  daiiv- 
«rad  Jidy  IS,  and  tiia  keel  of  the 
firefloat  Torrent  for  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore waa  laid  tlia  aana  day. 

A  donblo-anded  ferry  for  the  Hud- 
son ft  Athens  Perry  Company  waa 

delivered  in  July  by  the  Anchor  Ship- 
building Company,  Hudson,  Wiscon- 
sin. She  was  the  last  vessel  nndor 
construction  in  the  yard, 

Bath 

Contract.''  have  recently  been  sign- 
ed with  the  government  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  for  the  construction  of 
live  lightships.  Material  is  expect- 
ed to  arriva  at  tha  plant  for  the 
buildinf  operations  some  time  in  tha 
early  fall.  It  to  reported  that  all 
work  now  in  hand  will  be  completed 
by  August  1,  when  the  yard  will 
shut  down  for  a  brief  period. 

BetUehcB 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  a  i;o()0  ton  tank- 
er for  the  Atlantic  Hcfining  Com- 
pany by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  laying  down  of 
the  keel  at  the  Sparrows  Point  plant. 
Th«  taidnr  has*  been  specially  da- 
signed  to  sarra  abaUow-wator  potts. 

The  car  -  building  section  of  the 
Harlan  plant  will  soon  hc  in  opera- 
tioii,  as  the  company  expects  aoon 
to  begin  construction  work  on  a 
number  of  steel  cars. 

The  Fore  River  plant  delivered  the 
12,620-ton  tanker  Agwibay  to  the  At- 
lantie-Ckilf  A  West  Indies  June  25; 
and  lauaehad  the  10,600-ton  tanker 
Willtam  Boyee  Thompson  for  Sin- 
clair in  ,Tuly. 

.CaaaJiaa  Yickers 

The  <400-ton  tanker  Topdalsfjord 

waa  to  be  delivered  to  the  Norwe- 
gian -  American  Line  by  Canadian 


Vickers  in  July,  following  her  sister 
Idefjordt  which  was  completed  in 
Itine.  These  ware  the  laat  new  vas- 

-c"-:  i;"rior  constnietion. 

Chkkaaaw 

The  €%icka«aw  Shipbuilding  &.  Car 
Conqnny,  Mobile,  completed  its  first 
repair  job  reeently  on  the  Steel 

Trader  of  the  Isthmian  Line.  The 
ship's  machinery  was  overhauled  and 

other  inside  work  done.  Other  .fhips 
operated  liy  the  Isthmian  Line,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  as  iti  the  Chicka- 
saw yard,  are  expected  to  come  here 
in  fnture  for  repairs  which  do  not 
require  dry  dodiing. 

G>nsoIidate<] 

The  second  160 -foot  lighthouse 
teadtt',  buildjac  for  the  lighthouse 
bureau,  waa  lannebed  at  the  yards 
of  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Morris  Heights,  New 
York  City,  June  28,  and  was  chris- 
tened Huwtboni. 

Cramp 

The  motorship  William  Ponn,bttilt 
by  Fusey  &  Jones,  but  englaed  at 
the  Cramp  yard,  was  delivered  to 

the  Shipping  Board  June  25.  She 
has  been  alloeatpd  to  the  United 
American  Lines  and  will  .sail  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  via  Suez  on  her 
maiden  voyage. 

The  efficiency  of  the  workers  at 
the  Cramp  yard  is  now  fully  90  per 
eent  greater  than  it  was  beTora  the 
strike,  according  to  a  press  state- 
ment credited  to  J.  H.  Mull,  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Some  of  the 
men  who  left  the  eniphiy  of  the  com- 
pany were  well  up  in  years,  and  not 
a  few  would  soon  have  been  eligible 
for  pensions  had  they  remained  at 
work.  Tbey  have  been  replaced  by 
younger  nwtt,niany  of  tharawar  veter- 
ans. Ab  b  result,  the  average  age 
of  employes  has  been  reduced  from 
55  to  35  years.  About  5400  em- 
ployes are  now  on  the  pa\  roll. 

Estimated  launching  dates  of  five 
scout-cruisers  under  construction  at 
the  Cramp  yard  are  as  follows: 
Richmond,  Navy  No.  9,  Cramp  hull 
448,  August  lt>;  Concord,  Navy  No. 

Cramp  ball  449,  October  1; 
Trenton,  Navy  No.  ll.  Cramp  hull 
SOI,  November  1;  Marbleheud,  Navy 
No  12.  Cramp  hull  502,  December  1; 
Memphis,  Navy  No.  13,  Cramp  hull 
503,  February  1.  These  vessels  are 
of  the  same  class  af  three  building 
at  the  Todd  yard,  Tacoiiia,  being 
listed  as  light  cruisers,  first  line. 
Ten  are  under  construction,  the  re- 
maining two  being  at  the  Fore  lUver 
yard,  Bethlehem. 


August 

Davie 

An  8350-ton  freighter  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, christened  Canadian  Challeng- 
er, was  launched  by  the  Davie  Ship- 
building &  Repairing  Company  on 
July  7. 

Federal 

The  new  9000-ton  floating  dry  dock 
that  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Federal  Sliipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  was  pat  into 
commission  June  25,  when  one  of  tha 
5360  deadweight  ton  cargo-carriera 
of  the  Submarine  Boat  type  was 
lifted.  The  dock  measures  446  feet 
over-all.  Dredging  was  sttartcii  ::i 
November,  1920,  and  work  on  the 
pontoons  waa  bagnn  January-  3,  1921. 
The  dock  waa  cempieted  and  ready 
for  operation  June  16.  It  has  steel 
wing  walls,  with  wooden  pontoons. 
There  are  eighteen  centrifugal  pumps 
operated  by  eighteen  30-horscpower 
motors.  The  pumps  are  located  at 
the  outside  end  of  each  pontoon  di- 
rectly under  the  wing  walL-j,  The 
dock  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
ahips  up  to  460  feet  in  length.  Wil- 
liam T.  Donnelly  was  designer. 

Tha  Federal  jnurd  launched  fht 
16,0004on  tankar  J.  A  Hoffett  Jr. 
for  the  SUndard  Oil  of  New  Jar- 
sey  July  14. 

Globe 

Globe  of  Maryland  launched  the 
Eagle  Oil  tanker  San  Leopoldo,  8600 
tons  deadweight,  and  the  sister  San 
Leonardo  July  8.  Both  are  sched- 
uled for  August  delivery.  They  are 
the  last  vessels  under  construction 
at  the  yard. 

Hog  Island 

It  is  reported  that  Ellis  A.  Gimbel, 
repreaenting  a  number  of  wealtiiy 

Philadelphia  bosiness  men,  is  nego- 
tiating with  the  government  for  the 

purchase  of  the  Ho;?  Island  shipyard, 
with  the  intention  of  converting  it 
inti>  a  mammoth  terminal  similar  to 
the  Bush  Terminal  in  New  York.  At 
a  recent  dinner  Frank  A.  Zeller,  a 
terminal  engineer,  said  that  plana 
for  the  oreetion  of  terminal  piers 
and  wardwnaea  on  the  site  of  Hog 
Island  had  already  been  approved 
by  leading  engineers  of  the  Cnited 
States  and  Europe.  They  provide, 
hf  -,iy^  for  close  co-o[)eration  be- 
tween ship  and  railroad  lines,  and 
would  make  Uog  Island  of  inestim- 
able value  to  Philadelphia  and  tha 
coantty  aa  a  iriiola. 

Johnson 

Manriee  P.  Davidson  and  Frank 
B.  Stripe  have  been  appointed  re> ' 

ceivera  in  equity  for  the  .Tohnson 
Shipyards  Corporation,  Port  Rich- 
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mond.  It  is  stated  that  the  liabil- 
ities are  about  |175,000  with  assets 
of  $760,000.  Numorou.s  suit.s  are  said 
to  be  pending  HRainst  the  corpora- 
tion and,  owing  to  shortage  of  liquid 
a5f!ets,  it  is  aftid  that  a  receivership 
IS  nccc(4.sury  to  tmuxw  tlM  prop- 
erty. The  eompsny  b  Ineorporated 
at  $100,000,  of  which  $80,000  U  pr»* 
ferred  stock. 

Lake  Torpedo 

Thm  aabraaniie  S-50,  U.  S.  N.,  was 

launched  by  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Company,  Bridreport,  June  18,  fol- 
lowing her  sisters  S-48  and  S-4;), 
which  were  launched  in  February 
and  ApriL  Tht  8*S1  remalM  on 
the  ways. 

Merchant 

The  activity  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
buildiog  Corporotioa  in  the  general 
ongtooorinf  Mi  ii  evidenced  ttin 
l9  fhc  commnniotiofi  of  two  eon- 
tracts  runainf  into  lar^  sunn  of 
money.  One  contract  calls  for  the 
construction  of  two  structural  steel 
radio  towers  at  Annapolis  iind  for 
the  remodelinjr  of  four  existing  tow- 
ers. The  towers  contemplated  are 
600  feet  in  height.  The  other  con- 
tract provldot  for  the  construction 
of  sixteen  movable  steel  platfomo 
for  the  constmction  firm  of  Snare  A 
Triest  of  New  York.  The  latter  firm 
is  at  present  building  ^ome  docks  at 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  and  it  is 
in  connection  with  thi.s  work  that 
the  platforms  are  needed.  The  Mer- 
chant .Shipbuihling  Corporation  has 
filed  bids  for  some  fifty-five  differ- 
r'nt  kinds  of  constmetion  work. 

Murnan 

Two  barges,  built  of  wood,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  7fi00  barrels  of 
oil,  were  recently  oenipleted  for  the 
Mexican  Oil  Company  by  the  Mur- 
nan Shipbuilding  Company  of  Mo- 
bile. This  deliveiy  oorapletes  a  COD" 
tract  for  twelve. 

Nashville 

Considerable  activity  in  shipbuild- 
ing of  small  tonnage  is  indicated  in 
recent  reports  received  from  the 
Nashville  Bridge  Company,  Nash- 
ville. Thia  company  has  delivered 
a  derrick  boat  to  New  Orleans  for 
tte  govminwnt  and  has  launched  a 
600-ton  barge,  and  ftree  others  were 
to  be  launched  soon.  The  company 
also  was  completing  equipment  of  a 
steel  twin-screw  tug.  During  the 
war  the  Nashville  Bridge  ('ompan\' 
built  a  number  of  1800-ton  oil  barges 
for  dellvory  at  New  Orleans.  The 
company  has  a  plant  well-equipped 
for  Imuvo  eonftructlOD,  with  space 
for  four  hni«M  at  a  time  and  can 
toon  to  lido  watv  boats  as  large  as 


260  by  60  by  8  feet  draft.  The  plant 
also  has  the  distinction  of  holding 
the  record  for  riveting  in  the  South- 
ern district  during  the  war. 

Natioul 

The  plant  of  the  National  Ship- 
building Company  of  Goderich,  On- 
tario, which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  ftre,  will  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Now  equipment  will  bo 
installed. 

Navy  Yard,  Boston 

The  Boston  Xavy  Yard  e.\pect.-<  to 
deliver  the  fuel  ship  Pecos  to  the 
United  States  Navy  in  August  in- 
stead of  October  m  proviously  es- 
ttmatod. 

Newport  News 

The  superdreadnought  Maiyland 
pot  to  sea  June  21  from  Newport 
News  for  a  Borieo  of  teiti  pcrtinil- 
nsrjr  to  being  turned  over  to  the 

Navy  Department.  The  Maryland, 
a-8  iioou  ua  cornmiajiioncd,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  West  Coast  as 
one  of  the  units  of  the  reorganized 
Pacific  fleet,  to  which  force  also  will 
be  assigned,  on  completion,  her  sis- 
ter ship,  the  California.  Oanying 
eight  16-inch  rifles  in  four  turrets, 
the  Maryland  is  said  to  combine  the 
longest  range  with  the  heavie.it 
broadside  of  any  naval  ves.scl  afloat. 
She  is  electrical]  ,  <■!]  i..;:ped.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  electric  drive  dread- 
nought.s,  the  reorganized  Pacific  fleet 
as  announced  by  Secretary  Denby 
will  comprise  the  New  Mexico,  Ida- 
ho. Tennessee^  Mississippi,  Ariiona, 
Oklahoma  and  Nevada,  the  announc- 
ed intention  of  the  Navy  Department 
being  to  concentrate  in  those  waters 
the  oil-burning  unit.nof  the  first  line. 

The  Newport  News  yard  is  en- 
ffagod  largely  on  i]aval  work,  hav- 
ing the  battleship  West  Virginia,  a 
sister  to  the  Maryland;  the  battle- 
cruisars  Constellatioa,  and  RMger. 
and  tiio  48,200-tOB  battleship  Iowa. 
Two  tankers,  John  D.  ArM  M  and 
William  Rockefeller,  are  under  con- 
struction for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey. 

New  Ymrk 

The  536  combination  American  Le- 
gion, built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  was  given  her  trial  trip 
in  July.  She  developed  a  speed  of 
20.92. knots,  although  her  contract 
called  for  only  17V^.  Ofteers  of  the 
American  Legion  were  guests  on  the 
run.  The  Blue  Hen  State,  the  last 
of  seven  .')22-foot  liners,  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Camden  yard  early  in 
July. 

Port  Artkv 

W.  E.  Decker  has  been  appointed 


purcha.-»ing  agent  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario,  succeeding  N.  S.  Thrasher, 
who  died  recently.  The  Cleveland 
office,  at  which  Mr.  Thra.sher  was 
stationed,  has  been  closed.  The  Port 
Arthur  has  no  new  work  on  hand, 
its  last  vessel,  the  Canadiaa  Harvuo- 
ter,  having  been  delivwed  May  17. 

SabMsriM  BmI 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
hsR  completed  thi!  ItiHt  vessel  build- 
ing at  the  yard,  the  motorship  Sup- 
henco,  5S50  tons,  for  its  own  ac- 
count. 

Su 

The  new  10,000-lon  dry  dock  at  the 
plant  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Chester,  is  now  in  operation. 
The  tirst  vessel  to  go  in  the  dock 
was  the  Joseph  M.  Cudahy,  owned 
by  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company,  which 
docked  June  11. 

The  Sun  yard  expected  to  deliver 
the  Sun  Oil  tanker  J.  N.  Pew  and 
the  Agwi  tanker  Agwiharve  in  July 
and  to  launch  the  Agwinic.v  the  same 
month.  The  Tidewater  Oil  tanker 
David  McKelvey  was  delivered  on 
Juno  $0. 

Texas 

The  Texas  Steamship  Unker  IIIU 
nols,  built  at  its  own  yard  at  Batii, 

was  completed  July  2.  One  other 
vessel,  a  sister,  is  under  construction. 

Union 

A  standard  Crandall  railway  dry- 
dock  of  4000  tons'  lifting  capacity 
will  be  installed  by  the  Crandall  En- 
gineering Company  of  Boston  at  the 
plant  of  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Baltimore.  This  now  dock  will 
measure  S60  feet  over  the  kool  blodn 
and  will  be  70  feet  wido»  wlHi  16 
feet  of  water  forward  and  20  feet 
aft  over  the  blocks.  The  railway  will 
be  capal>le  of  docking  vessels  up  to 
and  including  the  SHOO-ton  class  of 
ships.  A  larg«  quantity  of  material 
is  now  on  the  ground  and  ctmstruc- 
tion  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
dredging  is  completed. 


Capitalized  at  $10,000,  the  Astoria 
Shipping  Company  has  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  gen- 
eral shipping  business  in  Astoria. 


The  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Van- 
couver report,^  having  received  a 
radio  message  from  the  Canadian- 
Auatralaslan  liner  Makura  when  she 
was  ono  day  out  of  Auckland,  or 
0000  mileo  fnm  Vancouver.  This 
probably  is  a  Paettc  ship-to-sboro 
record. 
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Padfik  Coast  Notes 


BelUdmi 

Two  lO.lOC-fon  tankers  for  the 
ShippittK  Buarci,  Hanier  and  Ham- 
mac,  were  lii-livercd  by  Kethlehein 
in  July,  government  work,  except  na- 
val, being  brought  to  an  end.  Th« 
first  of  three  sisters,  the  Hambro, 
waa  completed  in  June.  The  15,000- 
ton  taakmr  F.  H.  Hillman,  the  fint 
'  <rf  three  for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  was  schedolad  to  be 
launched  in  late  Jul>'. 

Craig 

The  plant  of  the  Craig  Shiplnnld- 
iag  Company  at  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, ia  being  advertiaed  for  sale. 
It  is  situated  on  sevanteaa  acrea  of 

land  owned  by  the  company  and  has 

;i  \viiterfrontaK<"  <'>f  160O  feet.  Con- 
jiHttidU  with  the  Los  Angeles  harbor 
is  by  a  twt'tity-foot  fhannel.  The 
equipment  and  buildings  include: 
machine  shop  and  foundry,  the  for- 
mer building  being  of  brick  and  con- 
ente^  dSO  by  125  feet;  tools  of  the 
macliina  and  plate  ahopa,  woodwork- 
ing machines,  forge  ahop  equipment, 
3000  -ton  floftting  drydoek,  90 -ton 
stifl-leg  derrick,  locomotive  and  trav- 
eling cratiL'N.  air  conipraaeon,  plates 
and  fihapes,  etc. 

Los  ADgeles 

The  11. 000-ton  Shipping  Board 
freighter  Weat  Proepect,  fourth  of 
five  Biaten  building  for  the  Ship- 
ping Ruard,  wan  KcTieduled  to  be 
launched  by  Los  Angeles  in  July, 
and  the  West  t'araloii,  tlie  second  of 
the  prografii,  was  scheduled  for  de- 
liver>-. 

The  bureau  of  light  and  power  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  com- 
pleted the  in.stallation  of  a  600-foot, 
33,000-volt  power-line  from  the  main 
city  line  to  the  new  transformer 
house  alongside  the  company's  float- 
ing drydoek.  This  thrce-pha.se  pow- 
er-cable has  been  provided  to  meet 
the  expansion  plana  of  the  company. 
At  th«  transformer  house  the  power 
is  transformed  to  operate  twelve  100> 
horsepower,  400-volt  motors  turning 
750  r.  p.  m.  and  directly  connected 
to  twelve  centrifugal  IC-itn.h  ituinp.-j. 

The  floating  dr>'doi-k  coitipn^ttis  six 
pontoon.*!.  In  the  center  of  each  pon- 
toon is  placed  a  motor  directly  con-> 
aeeted  with  a  pump  below.  The  two 
pumps  OB  each  of  the  six  pontoons 
can  be  operated  as  a  single  nnit 
from  a  center  station  alongside  the 
big  dock  or  can  be  operated  iiuijvid- 
ually.  This  Li.n\ enient  anci  high- 
powered  equipment  [lermits  the  rais- 
ing of  a  ship  up  to  .340  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  12,000  tons  by  the  en- 


tire six  pontoons,  or  the  six  pon- 
toons can  be  split  into  units  of  one, 
two,  three  or  more,  or  grouped  into 
three  units  of  two,  or  two  units  of 
three  for  the  raising  of  smaller  ves- 
sels. While  at  times  big  freighters 
and  tankers  up  to  11,000  or  12,000 
tons  have  been  raised,  frequently 
paii»enger  ships  like  the  steamship 
Yale  or  Vniled  States  destroyers 
have  been  raised  on  two  to  four  pon- 
toons, and  a  government  oil-barge, 
steam  schooner  or  private  yacht 
raised  on  the  remaining  one  or  two 
pontoons.  Recently  on  this  docic 
there  was  the  United  States  Oil 
Barge  No.  23  on  two  forward  pon- 
toon.s,  followed  by  the  Calrilht  and 
the  Herniti.sji  of  the  Wri^rley  Heel  of 
Cataiiuji  iHiand  boats  on  the  remain- 
ing four. 

Mare  Island 

After  work  was  suspended  at  the 
Maro  Island  Navy  Yard  because  of 
lack  of  appropriations,  authority  was 
given  by  Washiagtoa  to  proceed. 
The  superdreadnought  California  is 
approaching  completion  rapidly  and 
probably  will  he  couunisaioned  in 
August. 

MiHNrt 

The  Moon  Shipbuilding  Company 
launched  the  la.it  vessel  under  con- 
struction, the  10.100  ton  tanker  P.irk- 
enhead,  for  the  Vaiuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, July  9.  Since  the  beginninK  "f 
the  war  the  Moore  yard  has  launch- 
ed sixty-two  vessels,  forty-eight  of 
which  were  for  the  Shipping  Board. 
A  week  before  the  launehlDg  of  the 
Birkenhead  the  16,840 -ton  Unker 
Tamiahua,  the  largest  merchant  ves- 
sel yet  laid  dtiwn  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  took  the  water.  She  is  for 
the  Atiantie  Liiu'  of  the  Southern 
I'atiii*;.  The  lO.OOO-ton  tanker  Bo- 
hemian Club  was  delivered  to  the 
Shipping  Board  July  &  The  47fiO- 
ton  mutorship  H.  T.  Harper  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California  ia  late  July. 


The  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine 
Company.  Oakland,  announces  that 
after  .July  1  it  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany and  that  it  will  devote  its  en- 


tire plant  to  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
rine and  stationary  Diesel  engines. 
This  meaiis  that  the  hot-balb  Skan- 
dia will  be  diseoittiiiued.  The  com- 
pany's Diesels  are  of  the  Wsikspoor 
design. 

Patterson  McDonald 

Claims  of  the  Patterson  -  Mi  Don- 
ald  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seattle, 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia have  been  allowed  by  a  board 
of  arbitration  to  the  extent  of  $1,- 
028.458.66  of  a  total  of  $1,114,944.40 
asked.  The  claims  arose  out  of  the 
construction  of  nine  fl  lOO  ton  wood- 
en vessels.  In  addition  to  this  large 
award  by  the  artntrat<irs  i  Frank  Wal- 
ker, appointed  by  liie  Commonwealth, 
F.  E.  Burns,  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  W.  C.  Dawaon,  selected  by 
the  others),  the  company  recently 
was  awarded  $74,000  in  ship  atora 
claims  a^inst  Australia  and  has 
settled  with  the  Shipping  Board  for 
1354,000.  A.  M.  McDonald,  presi- 
dent, saiii  Ih.it  liabilities  did  not  e.\- 
ceed  ?r)ii,o(io  and  that  the  concern 
therefore,  would  pay  its  stockhold- 
ers doU.ir  for  dollar  of  their  invest- 
ment p\m  a  large  profit.  The  com- 
pany's affairs  will  be  wound  Up. 

Soathwestern 

Southwestern  scheduled  the  8400- 
ton  tanker  Silvanus  for  delivery  to 
Dutch  Shell  in  July,  following  her 

sister  ship  Scopax,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  June.  The  last  of  the 
three,  Semiraniis,  probaldy  will  he 
launched  in  late  July  and  delivered 
in  August;  and  La  Purisima,  a  7500 
ton  tanker  for  Union  Oil,  is  sched- 
uled for  August  launching  and  Sep- 
tember delivery.  La  Purisima  is  the 
last  vessel  under  cqostrnetion. 

UniM  CarotroctMHi 

The  Coa."5t  Gitard  .-utter  Tainpa 
probably  will  be  delivered  l>y  I  nion 
Construction  about  Aiij.' usi  1  arid  her 
sister,  Haida,  two  weeks  later.  The 
Mojave  and  Modoc  will  be  launched 
about  September  1,  as  will  the  tug 
Shawnee,  also  fur  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  8400'ton  tanker  Aehatlna  was 
delivered  to  Anglo43axon  Prtrokmn 
in  July;  her  si.«ter.  Ampullaria,  W»S 
launched  July  2  and  wiii  be  deliv- 
ered about  the  middle  of  August; 
and  the  Amalthus  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  August  13. 


Eastern  Building  Returns 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 


2  luunch 


AMERK  A.N  BRIDGE  COMPANY. 

PITTSBURGH,  PBNN. 
Purchasing  Agent :  W.  6.  A.  HiUar. 
Twenty-flve  coal  barges  Oanwfle 
Steel  Go;  176  LBP;  2$  beam:  8  load- 
ed draft;  4  lanncb  Har/U;  6  launch 


Apr/21;  3  launch  May/21; 
Jnne/21. 

Six  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
lfar/21;  3  launch  May/21;  ."J  launch 
Jaae/21;  all  delivered. 
Tbraa  car  floats  undisclosed  inter- 
286  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loMled 
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draft:  ked  Jiiim/21  ;  taupeh  Aub/21, 
«ti  ddivttr:S«iit/21.  Mi 

Two  coal  baxsea  W.  G.  Cogrle  A  Co, 
N««r  Orleans;  ITGacSSxS  loaded  draft; 
launch  and  deliver  Jul.v/21. 

Two  tow  boat  bulla  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2sS4  44  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Aqc/21. 

BALTIMORE  DRVDOCKS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO,  BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  G.  Miller. 

Lio,  hull  117,  tanker  USSB;  430 
LBI":  r.'j  beam;  25-4' i  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  10,2^0  DWT;  turb 
eng.  :!0Oi)  IHi';  3  Scotch  l..oiters,  15- 
3:  keel  Def^:;  ;20;  launch  .Iune4''21; 
deliver  JuIvI  j  21. 

Elsie  .lean,  hull  V>r,.  tanker  hn'.M- 
er's  account;  ;;40  LBI*;  4^'  beani;  2;;- 
6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000 
DWT;  rec  eng.  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boiler'?,  15-3;  keel  Nov24/20. 

J.  Macy  Willis,  hull  126,  tanker 
builder's  account;  'ir?OT,nP;  59  heain: 
25-4 '•>  loaded  draft;  1(1  loacicd  speed: 
10.250  DWT;  turb  eng,  3000  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilen.  164:  keel  Sept 

27/20. 

S.  O.  Co.  No.  7.  hull  127,  oil  barge 
Standard  Oil  NM ;  140  LBP;  28  beam; 
(>  loaded  draft;  8  loaded  speed;  265 
DWT:  2  Winton  enffe.  200  BHP  each; 
keel  Marl5'21;  lavncb  JulyS/Sl;  de- 
liver JulsrlS/Sl. 

Torrent,  hnll  12B»  fireboat  City  of 
Salttmore;  1154  lAP;  28  l>eam;  9-6 
leaded  drift;  12  loaded  «i>eed;  rec 
en«.  1000  IHP;  2  BftW  WT  boilera; 
keel  liaiytsm. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS, 
BATH.  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

ThomsR  P.  Beal.  hull  86,  freighter 
Crowell  &  Thurlow;  395-6  LBP;  55 
beam;  27-1  iMdnd  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  9600  DWT;  Parsons  K^ared 
turbine,  2100  SHP;  S  Scotch  boilers. 
15-6x11-6;  keel  Nov/20;  launch  J«ne 
16/21 ;  deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Lnlngton,  hull  ISOO,  batUe-cralaer 

USN. 

Raleigh,  htill  ItSt,  acout  cruieer 

USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1283,  scont  crniaer 

U  S  N. 

Massachuaetta,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
l.'iOg  to  1.320  inc.  -ubrnaritif^  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  tp  1394  inc;  sub 
marines  S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

Agwibay,  hull  l.'i95,  tanker  At-Gulf 
&  W  I  SS  Co;  468-6  LBP;  62-6  beam ; 
27  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
12,620  DWT;  rec  eng.  3200  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  16-8x11-6;  keel  Aug 
27/20;  launch  May24/Sl;  deliver 
JoneSS/Zl. 

J.  Fletcher  Fariell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinelair  Nav  Co;  480  LBP; 
8»  beam;  164  loaded  draft;  U  load- 


ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,$200 
IHP;  S  Scotch  boilere,  l&ai-»; 
launch  Junel0'21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Nov11/20t  laandi  July  SL 

BETMM  Mi  :i   siiiPBLDG.  COBP., 
SI'AKKOWS  POINT  PLANT, 
SPARROW.S  I'Ol.N T,  MD. 

Pine  Tree  State,  huil  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  l-eam; 
riO-7  lo.;ded  draft;  16  loaded  i^peed; 
turb  enj.',  10,000  HIP;  8  Yarrows 
builerti;  keel  Febl.VI*^ ;  launch  Mar 
19/21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation  USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 

Fehia  i9;  launch  June4  21. 

Xutrne^^  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
lioti  USSP, ;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20. 

Intern.'it  ional,  hnll  .1210,  urn  an<l 
oil  International  Pet  Co;  5.=.0  LP.P ; 
72  beam:  .•!2-4  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  20.000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4«0O  IHP;  ;^  Scotch  lioilcrs,  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/2o 

Bethore.  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  abo\c,  t'xcept  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oi!  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOUDATKD  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.  MORRS  - 
HEIGHTS.  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Rayner. 

Oak.  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  SO  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT:  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler.  14  diam;  ked  Nov 
22/20;  launch  Ji;npI8'21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  232,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sis^ter  to  above;  keel  Nov 
2Z/20;  launch  June28/21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  SO  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boUers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21. 

WILLIAM  CRAMI>  &  SONS  SHIP 
ft  ENGINE  Kl  ILDl.NG  CO. 
PHILADKLPHIA 

Purchasing  .^Keiit :   Kd.  C.  Oeehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN:  keel  Febl«/20;  launch  Angl6 
/21,  est. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar2i).  20,  launch  Octl 
/21,  est. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
rsN  :  keel  Augl8/20;  laaneh  Novl 

21.  etit. 

Marblehen<l.  hull  .')n2,  >roat  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Auj.'l  20;  launch  Dec 
I  2[.  est. 

ilcmphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  launch  Febl 

/22.  est, 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA.  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10<2  loaded 


speed;  11^  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  S  Scotch  boilers,  16x114;  kMl 
JiiiMi29/20;  launch  Aprl6/21.' 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  18,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  idirter  to  above; 
keel  Augll/20;  launch  MayS/Sl;  de- 
liver .Aii}rl5'21  est. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KKARNY.  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.L.Hastings. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  for 
Standard  Oil  of  N.I;  fiOO  LBP;  68 
beam;  27-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  etigs,  3500 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
July22''20;  launch  June  14  21. 

J.  A.  Moffett  Jr,  tariker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
23  20;  launch  July  14/ 21;  deliver 
July/21,  est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT:  ttirb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  ScoUh  bniler.s.  15  diam;  keel 
May2.5/21;  launch  Oi:tl5/21,  est;  de- 
liver Nov.") '21,  est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel/21 ;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  Dec3.'21,  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  .]u!v5/21,  est;  launch 
Dec  10  21,  e.st;  deliver  DecTl  ^l,  est. 

GLOBE  SinPHrii.DiNC  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  oi  MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 

Purchaalog  Agent:  H.B.HcCauley. 

San  Leopolds  hnll  101,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Trannert  Cb:  401  LBP; 
64  beam:  28Tl«aded  draft;  lOH 
loaded  speed;  MOO  DWT;  TB  enga, 
2800  IHP;  6  Scotch  boilers,  16.2x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20:  lavndi  JiuieSB/ 
21;  deliver  AuglS/U,  est 

San  Leonardo,  hnll  142^  oil  eairier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept^;  launch  JvSyS/ 
21;  deliver  Aup'21,  e«t. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  TO.. 

nRii)(;p:PORT,  conn. 

PurchE.<iing  Agent:  H.  G.  Stevens. 
S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 

Iniinch  F«»b26/21. 

s-i!i,  hull  49,  submarine  USN; 

laum-h  Apr2.V21. 

S-50,  hull  50.  submarine  USN; 
launch  Junel8.'21. 
S41,  hnll  61,  submarine  USN. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  Coit. 
Playa,  hull  S{^.  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  10\<>  loaded  speed;  10,000  D 
WT;  TE  engs:  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-8 
xll-7;  keel  July  22/20;  launch  June 
4  21. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  888,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  iJater  to  above; 
keel  Aag30/20. 

Samnd  Q«  Brown,  hull  884,  tankar 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  siatar  to  above; 
ksel  Oetl/20. 

No  name,  hnU  886,  freighter  Am- 
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«rican-Hawaiian  SS  ("o;  445  LBP; 
M-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  H'  j 
speed;  11.000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4  cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS:  keel  Feb5/21. 

No  name,  hull  386.  freighter  Amer- 
iean-IUwaiian  8S  Co ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  FeblOu^l:  Isancb  Jnly/H,  est 

NAVY  YARD.  BOSTON 
Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18.  USN; 
465  LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  loaded 
4lraft;  14  loaded  speed;  14.800  disp; 
«c  eng.  6200  IHP;  4  Ward  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  June2/20;  launch  Apr23/ 
41 ;  deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft:  16  loaded  speed;  10.600 
diap;  geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  IH 
P;  2  WT  exp  small  tube  boilers; 
keel  Apr23/2I;  launch  Apr/22,  eat; 
deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD.  PHILADELPHIA 
Dobbin,  hull  7,  destrover  tender 
USN;  460  LBP:  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  jreared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  eriK.s  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
'boilers;  keel  Dec23/i9;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiner 
tJSN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11',- 
loaded  draft;  33^2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180.000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept 25 /SO; 
launch  and  deliver  detes  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  Sttttes,  hull  9.  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  8S0  LBP;  106-4  beam;  30- 
llVi  leaded  draft;  33 loaded  speed ; 
48.600  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
flHP;  IS  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept2o/20; 
lawch  and  diUvar  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBLII.DING 
A  DRYIK>CK  COMPANY, 
NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Maryland,  liull  210,  battleship  US 
Vi  000  LBP;  97-8^^1  beam;  80-6  mean 
draft;  88,600  normal  disp;  21  speed; 
6S  tvrbo-elec  drive,  28900  SHP;  8 
BAW  WT  boilef^.  oil,  41,768  sq  ft 
plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr25/17; 
launch  Mar20/20;  deliver  July/21. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3' beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed:  GE  tarbo-elec  drive,  28.900 
-SHP;  8  B*W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sa  ft  plus  4168  superheat:  keel  Apr 
liW:  launch  Nov/21,  est;  deliver 
'Dee/82,  est. 

Conatellatlon,  hull  2i5,  battie- 
cmiaer  DSN;  8S0  LBP;  101-8V4 
beam;  81  mean  draft;  4S,S00  nomial 
disp:  8814  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
tnrbo-elcc  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  108,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aof  18/80; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Sanier,  hull  816,  battle^nlaer  V 
SN;  sister  to  above;  ked  JuneZS/Zl ; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est 


Inwa,  hull  258,  baHleship  USN; 
t'>r>0  I^P;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp:  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  W.OOO  SHP;  12 
White  Ft) rster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82.- 
800  .xti  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
May  17/ 20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  est. 

John  D.  Archbold,  hull  261,  tonker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  keel  Decl6/20; 
launch  Aug/21,  est;  deliver  Oct/21, 
estimated. 

William  Rockefeller,  hull  262.  Unk- 
er  Standard  Oil  NJ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl6/20;  launch  Oct/21,  est; 
deliver  Dec/21,  est 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purehasins  Afent:  L>  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Crosa.  hull  241»  eombfaia- 
tlon  DSSB;  684  LBP;  72  beam;  804 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
QOO  DWT:  swoad  turbs,  12,000  SHP; 
B  WT  boilen;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
July20/19;  deliver  fall/21,  eat. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan21/19;  launch  Octll/20;  deliver 
Jul>  21. 

Blue  Hen  State,  hull  260.  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
4/20,  laiinih  Feb  23  /  21 ;  deliver 
July/21. 

Bav  State,  hull  2.51,  combination 
USSB;  f)31  I.RP;  72  beam;  30-0  load- 
ed drstit,  IS  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12.000  SHP;  8 
^\'T  boilers;  keel  Octl6/19;  launch 
Jylyl7  20;  deliver  winter  21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  2.52,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  .lul.v6  21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

I^ne  Star  State,  hull  235,  combi- 
nation USSB;  .>iistcr  to  above;  keel 
May  13  Ut;  launch  Oct23  20;  deliver 
summer  2 1 ,  est. 

HooMier  State,  hull  266.  combina- 
tion I'SSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mav20  19;  launch  Ocl23.  20;  deliver 
fall  21.  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam.  27-0*4  loaded  draft;  10% 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  eyi 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel  Aurl7/20; 
launch  AprlO/21;  deliver  summer/ 
21  est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Ssptl4/20;  launch  May 
24/21;  deliver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Not4/20;  launch  fall/21, 
est;  ddlvw  wintenTai,  est 

No  aaaie^  hull  288,  couibinatton 
Munaon  8S  Co;  414  LBP;  67-6  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  liM  loaded  speed; 
4860  DWT;  geared  tvrbs,  6800  SHP; 
8  SB  Seotek  boilars,  lMxl24;  heal 
SaitSOi/80;  laanoh  aunaner/Sl,  est; 
daUvar  wlnter/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  284,  bulk  <^1  stock; 
419-8  LBP:  58-8  beam;  25-914  load- 


ed draft;  10*i  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cvl  TE  engs,  30OO  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
J«Lnl7  21  ;  launch  fall/21,  «St;  de- 
liver winter '21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  buUc  otl  StOCk; 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Tran.s  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam;  27-0^,  loaded  draft;  10' ~ 
loaded  speed;  12,.^50  DWT;  4  cvl  QE 
enps,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
16-3x11-6;  keel  Augll/20;  launch 
fall/21,  est;  deliver  winUr^l,  e.st. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  860  LBP;  106-5y4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
."300  normal  disp;  33^4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  Htg.OOO  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept26/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-S>4  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32. ii  ') 
norma!  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  Wesi- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive.  28.&00 
SHP;  8  BAW  WT  boilers,  41,678  aq 
ft  pluM  4169  iiuperheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  .Mar22/21. 

Washinfrton,  hull  201,  battleship 
USX,  siatfir  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Sept/21,  est. 

Hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japanese  Navy; 
497-8  I.OA;  f,7  beam;  28  designed 
draft:  15  loaded  speed;  13,000  DWT; 
elec  drive.  8000  SUP;  4  BftW  boil- 
ers; keel  fall/21,  est. 

STAMDABD  fimraLDGw  OOSPM; 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND,  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR.  N.  T. 

Purchasing  Ajrent :  Jamie  Cortada. 

Hull  32,  fireboat  City  of  New  York; 
121  LBP;  27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12 
loaded  speed ;  comp  eng,  900  IHP; 
2  BftW  WT  boilers,  oil  burning; 
keel  MarSl/21;  deliver  Septl/21,  est. 

STATBN  ISLAND  SHIPUUUjDING 
COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND^ 
NEW  TORK 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Kef  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  28 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  16x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
May21/21. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Socony  114,  hull  734.  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above:  keel  Jan 
10/21:  deliver  July9/21,  est. 

Socony  115,  hull  785,  barfe  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  FA 
tmU  deliver  ?uly80<^l,  est. 

Hull  786,  tugboat  Stapka  Trans 
Go;  18«H  LBP;  27  beam;  ISVi  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
TOO  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16x11^; 
keel  Ma]rl6/21;  launch  JulySO/21, 
est;  deliver  SeptlO/Sl,  est 

Hull  787.  ferryboat  City  of  Vuw 
York;  247  LBP;  66  beam;  im  load- 
ed draft;  16  leaded  need;  1  F*A 
eenqi  eng,  SBOO  HP;  4  BdtW  WT  boil- 
cm,  ISjMO  aq  ft;  keel  May  28/21; 
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launch  Auvl6/!21,  e»t;  deliver  Oct 

17/21,  eat 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LKP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 

10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  len^heningr  job,  additional 
66  ft.  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  tot-al  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repaira  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  May31/21;  esti- 
neted  time  4  ntontha. 

SUBMARINE  BOAT  CORP, 
PORT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Purchasintr  Ajrent :  W.  C.  Lawrence. 

Suphenco,  hull  150,  inotorship  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corp:  324  LBP;  46-2 
beam :  23  loaded  draft ;  11  loaded 
speed;  5350  DWT;  keel  MHy29/»{ 
launch  Aprl2/21;  delivered. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purehasinfr  ARent:  H.  W,  Seott. 

J.  N.  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  6.5-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10'- j  loaded  .speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-lOx 
11-11  Vi;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Apr 
23/21 ;  deliver  July/21,  e.st. 

Ajrwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12.500  DWT;  .single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
x1 1-1 1  <4  ;  keel  Nov26/20;  Uvneh  Apt 
2/21  ;  deliver  July/21,  est. 

Agw  imcx,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  DtcS/ 
20;  launch  Julyl8/2I,  eat 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dee28/ 
SO:  lannch  Jaly2/2l,  nt;  deliver  July 
30i/21»  eel. 

Afwiitotes.  luill  4,  faakw  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Go;  sleter  to  Mbore;  kvel 
Jan8/81;  lauBch  JolylC/21,  est;  de- 
liver Angl6/2l, 

David  McKelvey,  hull  45,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  430  LBP ;  59  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  .speed; 
10,600  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP. 
est;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11- 

11  Vi;  keel  Feb  23/21;  launch  June 
4/21 ;  deliver  June30  21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  lUV:  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  430O 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16x11- 
11%;  keel  Apr  21 ;  launch  AttcSO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Sept30/21,  est 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  .si.ster  to  above;  keel  Apr/21; 
launch  Sept3/21,  est;  deliver  Oet 
3/21,  est. 

TERRY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP, 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  A.  Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oii-barge  builders'  acct; 
285  LBP;  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3600  DWT, 


Bulls  TO,  TI,  72;  sisters  to  akoive; 
vratk  attspanded. 

TB3EAS  STEAMSHIP  rOMPAm; 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  K.  Weber. 

Illinoi.'i,  hull  31,  tinker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7*/* 
loaded    draft;  loaded  speed; 

9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers.  15-3x11;  keel  Oct  19/ 
20;  launch  JttDell/21;  deliver  Jvify 
2/21. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  fifKter  to  above;  keel  NovlO/20. 

American  Lakes 

ANCHOR  SmPeUIErlllNG  CO, 

WA8BB0RN,  W1& 
PiiidiBsing  Agent ;  Gao.  F.  Uorsalu 
Devbla  ended  fmy,  Hads<Hi  dk 
Aflieae  Go;  IIS  LBP;  SS  beam;  7 
loaded  draft;  S  loaded  speed;  Inger- 
aoU-Raiid  Diasd  aags,  900  IHP;  ked 
Feb/ 21;  Unnch  May/ 21;  daltver 
Jiily/21, 


United  States 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.  LTD. 
Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Affent:  O.  W.  Street. 
Harnmac,  hull  .'5274,  tanker  USSB; 

435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  16x11-9;  launch  MRy25/21; 
deliver  Jaly/21. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S  32.  hull  137;  S-33.  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-S5,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S^O,  hull  144;  S-40.  boll  145;  Uuncta 
Jea6/21:  S-dl,  hull  IdS. 

Alameda  Work.s 
Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  USSB ; 

436  LBP;  66  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2700  IHP  ;  3  Scotch  marine  boil- 
ers, 15x11-9;  keel  Nov  120;  launch 
May21/21;  deliver  July  21. 

Chilore,  htill  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-G  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
-;4  ::ii'l(irfi  depth;  32-4  loaded 
dralt,  li  ,  loaded  speed;  20.000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  6000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-8x12,  each  4287  eq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamahip  Go; 
sister  to  ab<ne. 

F.  H.  HiUman.  hull  5311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs.  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO  21;  launch  Jttly/21, 
est;  deliver  Novl  21.  est. 

H.  M.  Storev,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  .lister  to  F.  H. 
HiUman;  keel  Janiit  21. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  Unker 


Canadian 

CANADIAN  VTCKERf?.  LTD., 
MONTKEAL 
Topdal.sf jord,  hull  82,  .single  -  screw 
steel  2-dook  cargo  Norwegian-Amer- 
ica Line;  365  I. HP;  49',.  beam;  29 
loaded  draft;  11'  •  loaded  speed; 
6400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9  with  superheat- 
ers: keel  July29/20;  lannch  lUgi/ 
21;  deliver  Jalrl8/21,  est 

DAVIE  SHIPBinLDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING CtfWAKY,  LTD„ 
LA1K0N  LEVIS^ 
P.  Q.»  CANADA 
Pnrchasing  Agent:    N.  W.  Van 
Wyek. 

Csaadiaa  CballenravhvU  476»  sin- 
gle-screw  cargo  (Smadiao  govem- 
meilA;  400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-S  load- 
ed draft;  im  loaded  speed;  8SM  D 
WT;  TB  surface  eond  eags,  2800  I 
HP;  S  Scotch  narioe  boilen,  184Sz 
11-6;  keel  Hsy  14/20;  lamdi  Jnljr 
7/21. 


Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sUter  to  F.  H. 
Hlllnaan;  kad  MerL^l. 

HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING  CO-  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89.  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  25O0  DWT;  1480 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANCxELES  SHIPHUILDINC;  it 
DRYDOCK  CO-  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSR;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10'  •  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3800  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  Sept  27/ 20; 
launch  Aprl9/21;  deliver  July/21, 
estimated. 

West  Grey  look,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  ke«l  NovlO/ 
20;  launch  June  21 ;  deliver  Aug 9/ 
21  est. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/ 
20;  launch  Julv/2!,  eat;  deliver  Sept 
14  21,  est. 

West  Chopaka.  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Sapt6/21,  est;  deliver 
N0V2B/21,  eet. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Asent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

Bohemian  Club,  hull  2862,  tanker 
USSB;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  three 
Scotch  boilers,  15-2x11;  keel  Oct23 
20;  launch  Mayl4/21;  deliver  July 
6/21. 

Tustem,  hull  2S63,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  the  above;  keel  Nov24  20; 
launch  Junel5/21;  deliver  Augl5/21, 
estimated. 

Lubrico,  hull  28G4,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch 
Junel5/21;  deliver  Aug30/21,  est. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  Caiifomia;  SSO 
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LBP;  46  beam;  21-9  loaded  draft; 
47(0  DWT;  Skandia  Diaaal  enga; 
keel  Oct/2A;  launch  JuaaWSl;  da* 
livar  Jaly/21,  eat. 

Tamiaka^  kail  l6tL  tanker  S.  P.- 
Attantte  S  3  Co;  K20  UBP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft:  16^340  DWT;  rec 
«ogs;  8  Scotch  boilera,  16-99cl2;  keel 
Fe1>28v%l:  iaimdi  JolyS/ns  daliver 
Atic6/2I,  eat 

Birkenhead,  hull  IM,  taoker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  426  LBP;  67  beam: 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,1011  DWT;  rec 
angs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec»/20;  hranek  Jul^21: 
dalivar  Auk20/21,  eat. 

NAVY  YARD.  PLGET  SOUND 
Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam:  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine piiK.  7000  HIP;  2  WT  expresB 
typu  builers;  10,000  tonn  disp;  lieel 
JaR2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dataa 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 4G0  LBP;  61  beam;  about 

20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng.  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
preaa  type  boilan;  10.000  tona  diap; 
keel  April /21. 

NAVY  Y.ARD.  MARE  ISLAND 

ratiforniH.  hatlleship  USN;  600  L 
HP;  OV-.'P;:  bt-atii;  ?A)-?.  iDHilctl  draft; 

21  loaded  .sjHH'd;  ;!2..'!00  disp:  turbo- 
elcctnr  engs,  25.800  SHI';  8  Bu's  ex- 
pies'*  boilers,  50,984  sq  ft;  keel  Oct 
2:r  U>;  launch  Nov  20/ 19;  deliver 
Auk '21. 

Montana,  batt]e>hip  I'SN;  GiU)  LB 
P;  105  beam;  Wiadc-d  draft:  2:i 
loaded  speeci  :  •12,20*1  disp;  turtxi  elf»c- 
tric  enga.  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilen,  74.040  aq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Wasmuth.  destrover  fSN;  310  LB 
P;  30-1  !'•<  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
3d  loaded  speed:  1215  disp;  peared 
tuibitie  (riK.  26,000  SHP;  4  .Vormand 
bojlers,  27.001)  sq  ft;  keel  Aucl2/10; 

launch  .Septl5.20. 

Trever.  destroyer  I'SN";  sister  to 
al>ove:  keel  Augl2  lU;  launch  Sept 
l.'j  20, 

I'fir.v.  de.stroyer  LISN;  sister  to 
above:  keel  Sept  15 '20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
al  ove;   keel  Septl5'20. 
SOI.  TH VVESTKRN  SH IPBll ILDING 
CO..  EAST  SAN  I'EDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Wilson. 

l,a  I'urisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  302  LBP;  61 
beam;  23-11  lo.ided  draft;  Ip:.  load- 
ed speed;  7!ino  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP:  3  S.  i.  h  i  '  ili.bi,  14.\12:  keel 
Dec22  20:  laun.  li  Aug  21,  est;  de- 
liver Si'pt  2  I ,  c^t 

Silvanux.  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappii:  412  LBP;  53 
beam:  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  enga,  2700 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6x11-7; 
keel  Oct20  20;  launch  June30  21; 
deliver  July  21,  est. 

Semiramis.  hull  26.  Ishcrw  i.  l  tar  k- 
er  Nederlandsch-Indische  Tank  -•.im.h,. 
boot  Maat8ch:ippij ;  same  as  above; 


Inal  KviSmt  kiuneh  July/BLeat. 
ddlTw  Auk1/21.  est 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORI',  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  650  LBP;  extreme 
beam  56-4 ;  molded  beam  54-9 ;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines,  and  reduction  gear. 
105.000  IHP;  designated  apeod  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilera;  kaal  Decfi/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106.  scout  cruiser 
irsN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar21  21. 

Cincinnsiti,  hull  107.  scout  cruiser 
USN:  sister  to  above;  keel  UayW 
20;  laiinrh  May23.''21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO.. 
OAKLAND 

Tampa,  hull  IG,  cutler  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed:  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl6  21; 
deliver  Augl/21,  est. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  ke«l  Sept27/20: 
launch  Aprl9  21;  deliver  Augl6/21, 
estimated. 

Mojave,  hull  18.  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  ked  Aprl$/21; 
launch  Septl/21,  est. 

ModoGrhnll  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/^1;  launch 
Septl/21.  eat 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA:  30  beam;  13-0  loaded 
draft;  12' ^  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  enga,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junel^l;  launch  Saptl/ 
21.  est 

Achatina,  hull  21,  oil  tanker  Ang- 
lo-Saxon Pet  Corik  Ud:  412  LBP: 
SS-6  beam;  24-0  laaM  draft;  11 
loaded  apeed;  8400  DWT;  rae  engs, 
2000  IHP;  8  Seoteh  narina  boilen. 
15-0x11-7:  keel  DeelS/80;  launch 
May21/21;  delhrtr  JMlr/2L 

Ampnllaria.  hull  22,  oil  taakar  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp^  Ltd;  aMer  to 
Achatina;  keel  Peb6/21;  launch  July 
2/21 ;  deliver  Auol8/21.  eat. 

AroaM&tta.  hull  23,  oil  tanker  A»- 
glo-Saxon  Pet  Corp.  Ltd;  aiater  to 
Achatina;  keel  Mar  12/ 21;  launch 
Augl3/2l,  «st 

All  cutlara  on  tranavarae  ajrstem; 
others  on  lahenrood  syatem. 


CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD^  VANCOU- 
VER. B.  C 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-ma.st- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowncr.-i, 
Ltd:  250  LOA:  45.6  beam.  21  10 
loaded  draft:  240ii  liUT:  sailing 
ve.ssel;  .shaft  lo^ts  fitted  lor  auxiliary 
but  no  n;;>.(  hir-erv  installed:  keel  May 
15  20;  launch  AurI  21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masled  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shiptiwners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20:  launch  Oct 
1  21,  est. 


No  nam^  hull  7»  d^naated  baitttn- 
tine  Vietoria  Shipowners.  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb '21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD. 
VANCOUVER,  a  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  haam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
\l%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE 
eng.  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilare.  16-6 
xll-6:  keel  Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hall  21.  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  aia- 
ter to  above:  keel  JanC/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
KNCINKRRING  COMPANY 
I  HINX  t;  lU  PERT 

Canadian  .Scottush.  .steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8S'.K)  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  foreuuitle; 
11  speed;  keet  8ept27/10;  launch 
Mayl7/21. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government:  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridjce,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  ()ct20  19;  launch  Aup 
16/21,  est. 

These  vessels  are  beintr  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipb^nldinjr  &  Drv- 
doek  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  term* 
are  time  aadnaterialplusapercant. 

WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO,  VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 
Coastwise  ataanahlp  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  18 Vi  deep; 
16  knots;  alngle-screw:  000  tona  ear^ 
go  apaea;  acoonunodationB  for  200 
pasaengera;  keel  Oet/20;  launch  July 
/21.  cat. 

BliicdIaMOlu  CoostmctuHi 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  C.VLIF. 

Steel  castings  for  many  steel  ves- 
sels now  under  construction  in  the 
Pacific  (d.ist  yards,  including  the 
dreadnought  Montana  and  the  sister 
ships  4iK  oO.  rj2:  also  f<]r  Coast 
Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the  Union  Const,  ("o.  yard. 

WULLUM  (  KA.MP  &  SONS  SHIP 
ft  EN(;iNK  BUILDING  CO^ 
PHILADELPHIA 
Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5 
and  6  building  by  Todd  Drydock  it 
Const  Corp.,  Tacoma.    Two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  propellers 
for  each  vessel.    Weight  of  propell- 
ers 13,200  pounds  each;  diameter 

11-3;  pitch  11-10. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  t'ears; 
1,1  steHtn  !ind  eleetrir  am  bor  wiiid- 
lassi's;  IK  si  earn  and  elect  rie  and 
hydro-elcit  ri<  and  liand  cap.-tans; 
87  sti'ain  and  [■lei-tnc  winches. 
DOW  PI  MP  &  DIESKL  ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

H,  T.  Harper,  motorship  .Standard 
Oil  C;  o,,,.  200  IHP.  t'.vo  267  IHP 
Diesel  auxiliary  electric  drive  engs. 
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JA1IB8  C  H.  FlB6«9(»i.  BALES 
A6BNT,  HONADNOOC  BLDG, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Amtrfcan  Ensineering  Co.:  Four 
stMrinc  otcbws,  forriM  Newuk  aai 
Piedmont:  elflctrte  cmitMW  drrdmdt 
Moon:  hycUnuiUe  tMcnH>tor»  null 
8077,  Moon;  8  towins  ibkIuiim,  4 
fttccriiis  engiiiM,  ShipomMn  ft  Mor- 
cbMta'  TngboAt  Co. 

PAeonoreator  Co.:  116  pneumer- 
eaton  USS  Caltfornfa,  Uar«  Island; 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Union 
Construction;  8  for  West  Paralon; 
West  Greylock.  West  Prospeet  W«»t 
Chopaka,  Loa  Angel«s;  80  for  12 
aubnarinas  DSN,  Bethlehem. 

Boatand  Utg.  Co.:  air  porta  and 
lenses  complete  4  Coast  Gnard  cut* 
ters  and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankarai  Un- 
ion Constmction  Co. 

FORI)  &  CETRRfNE.  AGENTS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

National  .stockless  anchors,  Upson 
Walton  Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,   for  at  Moore's; 

RKliance  fort-ed  draft,  equipment.  Jno 
Keid  &  Co.,  for  hulls  1G5,  16*5  at 
iMoore'vs;  Natioiidil  stockl«*H»  aiichorii 
Upson  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwestern; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  V.i.  Union 
Construction;  McNali  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co..  hulls  16,  17,18, 
VJ,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  .lohn  Reid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
chain,  Lebanon  Chain  Co..  hull  23, 
Southwestern;  windlass,  gypsy  and 
steering  grar,  Hyde  Windlass  Co., 
hull  20,  Union  Construction;  Wei  in 
davltl*  American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls 
8S114-8.  Bethlehem,  hull  168.  Moore; 
Rdiaaee  furnace  fronts,  John  Raid 
ft  Co^  hnlU  2862-3-4,  Moore;  Willett- 
Bntea  vhiatia  control,  McNab  Co., 
hulls  S811-2-S,  Bathlehem;  McNab 
direction  indicator,  huila  81-«4(-4-6. 
Loa  Anfeles:  Balea  wood  for  cold 
afanan.  Aiaerlean  Balaa  Go,  hulls 
6811-M,  BoOlUliem;  Wdin  davits, 
Amarican  Balaa  Co„  hulls  288M-4 
and  bull  166,  Moore;  Whlta  fuel  oil 
bumera,  Todd  Dry  Docks,  hull  165, 
Moore;  Mills  releasing  gear,  hulls 
24-6-6k  SouthwcaterDi  Broadr  releaa- 
ing  gear,  hull  166,  Howe;  balaa 
wood  cold  storaoe,  American  Balsa 
Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern ;  ash  hoist, 
Hyde  Windlass  Co,  hull  165,  Moore. 

PACIFIC  DIESEL  ENGINE  COM- 
PANY. OAKLAND 
(Formerly  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  En- 
gine Company) 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  BolaTi<ior. 
Ten  850  HHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
engs  buitrttttp  fnr  USSB;  6  cyl,  135 
RPM;  8  delivured. 

One  loO  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
marine  engina. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 
CORP„  NEW  YORIC  SAN 

FRANCIS(  t).  SEATTLE 
Steward  davits  are  being  installed 


in  the  following:  At  Union  Const 
Co:  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16, 
17,  18,  19;  Canadian  Paciflc  linea, 
Wallace  yard,  Vancouver. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 
Potrero  Warim 

Miseellaneowi  repairs,  d^docking. 
painting:  P.  G.  Dredflog  Co.  Barge 
No.  4;  W.  S.  Miller,  VeiMtia,  Pa- 
peete, David  Seannel],  Dennis  SuUi- 
van,  Madrona,  Bl  Aiaador,  Oranlte^ 
Kara,  Mohican,  Lotua,  Standard  No. 
2.  Goveraor  Harkhani,  Dndga  No.  8» 
WiUpolo.  Sapairs  to  -winchaa:  Po- 
mona. Condenser  repaira:  Sherman. 
Miseellaneoua  repairs:  Steel  Age, 
Govontalo,  Ventnra,  Lewis  Lnek«r 
bach,  Lyman  Stewart,  Hany  LbcI^ 
enbach,  Mexican,  Johanna  Smith 
(also  drj-docking),  Cuba.  Steel  Work- 
ei>  Waahiagton,  Tanered,  Rosa  Ciiar. 
Work  on  paddle  wheel;  San  Pedro. 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  dr>'dock- 
ing,  painting :  Tahiti,  Stockton,  West 
Calera.  New  tailshaft:  Atiaa.  En- 
gine, boiler,  hull  repaira:  Maui, 
Wairuna,  Santa  Rita.  New  propell- 
er: Wm.  H.  Dakany  (complete), 
Santa  Fe  Tug  El  Dorado.  Repaira 
to  crankshaft:  West  Caddoa.  Re- 
metal  turbine  bearing:  Andrea  Luck- 
enbach.  New  air  pump:  Alaskan. 
Fire  damage  repairs:  S.  P.  Ripley. 
Boiler  repairs:  Steel  Worker.  Bot- 
tom repairs,  drydocldng,  painting: 
Scopus.  Installing  Foamite  system: 
Bradford.  Fuel  pump  rapaira:  Lan- 
sing. 

AhuBCda  Works 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Stanwood, 
Tiverton  (also  new  foremast),  Idaho. 
Katherine.  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  D.  G. 
Scofield.  Miscellaneous  repairs,  dock- 
ing, painting:  Samp.son,  Cha.^  \'an 
Damme,  Alumna,  Nome  City,  F'h\  llis 
(repairs  to  donkey  boiler),  lustall- 
ing  tailshaft,  bearing,  propeller:  F. 
S.  Loop.  New  prorwUfr:  Fort  Brafrg, 

LOS  ANGELES  SMli'lU  11,DING  & 
DRYBOCK  CO  ,  SAN  PEDRO 

Cleaning  and  painting:  Avalon, 
Bedford,  Vaquero;  Destroyers  Far- 
quhar  No.  304,  Thomphoii  No.  iluS, 
Wickcs  75,  Evans  78,  Aaron  Ward, 
Zelliii  313,  Bruce  329,  William  Jones 
308,  Woodbur>'  309.  Percival  2ttS,  Li  e 
310,  Young  312,  J.  F.  Burns  2UU.  Ro- 
per 147,  Talbot  114  also  repairs  to 
propeller).  Waters  113,  Dorse.v  117 
(also  repairs  to  propeller).  McCor- 
mick  223;  Bahada,  Lewark.  New 
stern  .sleeve:  Carlos.  r.Iinor  hull 
repairs:  Dextroypr  Dent  11*1,  Yale 
I  .■ilsr)  to  electric  ciiuijimeiit  ' ,  Santa 
Ro.salia.  Survc.c:  Sco|)as.  Minor 
machinerv  repairs:  West  Ilika.  West 
TogU.S,    Harry    I.llckeiil:.;,c}i    lalsn  to 

boilers),  George  Washiii^'Jim.  Ex- 
tensive boiler  repair*,  iostj^lin^'  new 
turbine  gears,  new  gravity  lulirica- 
tion  systpm.  superheaters  and  soot 
l)l(i\vers:  Kdw:ird  Liickeiiliac  h.  New 
crankshaft  for  pumping  engine  and 


complete  overhanllng  of  same:  U.  8. 

Dredger. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Engine  repairs :  West  Hixtoc  Bali, 
Willfaro, Ventura.  Drydocking,  clean- 
ing, painting,  miscellaneous  repairs: 
Wolverine  State,  Coaba,  Brooklyn, 
Gcorgina  Rolph,  Ryder  Hanify,  San- 
ta Monica,  Fernwood,  West  Camar- 
go.  Amy  Turner,  Tamalpais,  King 
CJyrus,  Coquille,  Curacao,  Lightship 
83.  Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
wheel  work:  Richmond.  Drydock- 
ing, miscellaneous  hull  repairs :  Fred 
Baxter  Wheel  work:  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
Claremont.  Miscellaneous  engine  and 
hull  repair*:  (Colusa,  Sherman.  Mia- 
e^laneona  repairs;  (ktlden  State  Po- 
mona. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting 
bottom,  miscellaneous  repairs:  Ark- 
ansas, New  York.  Wyoming,  West 
Jessup.  Care  and  preservation;  Se- 
attle, Oregon,  Missoula,  CharlottOi 
S  C.  Chaser  No.  310.  Miscellaneous 
I  I  1  and  alterations:  Destroyers 
ii,iilc,. ,  Delphy,  Thornton,  Tingey, 
Morris.  Swasey,  Meade,  Gillis,  Rath- 
burne.  Waters;  Orion,  Vicksburg, 
Neptune,  Hath,  Bothwell,  Ea^le  No. 
.">7.  I'awtucket,  Sotovonio,  Tatniick, 
Iroi[uois.  Mahopac. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPHUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  rEDRO 
General  repairs:  Point  Adams, 
Venezuela  [to  boilers),  West  Jena 
(and  dynamos).  Winches:  West 
Hika.  Electrical:  Stoakbu. 

TODD  DRYDOCKSk  INC, 
SEATTLE 

Repairs  account  collision  damage: 
West  Hartland.  Cleanitig  and  paint- 
in )?:  Gazeka,  Hoquiam,  Aberdeen, 
Rarges  Nob.  S  and  4.  Miscellaneous 
I  e pairs :  Westerly,  Forest  King,  En- 
sign (also  survey),  West  Ivig,  Ad- 
miral Watson  (also  survey),  Indian- 
apolis. Sioux,  Tacoma.  Drawing  tail- 
shaft,  etc.:  Milwaukee.  Cleaning, 
painting,  miscellaneous  repairs:  City 
of  Spokane,  West  Jessup,  Acquilo. 
Y'osemite,  Bolcom,  Creosote,  Dan 
Kern. 

UNION  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, BALTI.MOHE.  .MD. 

Miscellaneous  engine  and  hull  re- 
pairs: Palisades,  Cnelleda.  Western 
Maid,  Liberator,  Cape  Itouiaine,  Des 
Moines  Bridge,  Western  Star,  Cap- 
ulin,  C.  H.  Cramp,  J.  M.  Guffey,  Wa- 
ban,  Osawatatnie.  Otho,  Ciiy  of  St 
Joseph,  West  Huron. 

YARROWS,  LIMITED, 
VICTORIA 

Cleaning,  painting,  repairs:  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  Princess  Alice.  Jc,hn 
A.  I/ee,  Princess  Charlotte,  Scow  No. 
11,  Tico  (also  making  and  fitting 
new  propeller).  Repairs  to  bottom 
due  to  stranding':  Canadian  Inventor 
(Cleaning,  painting:  Black,  Brown, 
Hlue,  (.veen  Consolidated  Whaling 
Corporation). 
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H.  F.  Alexander  has  been  re- 
elected president,  and  A.  F.  Haines 
vice-president  and  general  maiuser, 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company. 
Both  were  rejected  to  tiie  director- 
ate at  the  annual  meeting  July  6. 
The  following  other  direetora  were 
reelec  ted :  R,  Stanley  Dollar,  vice- 
president;  A  M.  Dollar,  treasurer; 
M.  A.  Arnold,  James  D.  Hoge,  D.  C. 
Jackling,  E.  A.  Stuart,  £.  C.  Ward, 
Chester  Thomei,  W.  C.  Morrow,  and 

S.  GroMcnp. 

H.  I  Zinet,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  A.  F.  Thane  &.  Company, 
haa  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
export  department  of  the  Charles  R. 
McCormick  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Elmer  Schlessinger  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  ffaneral  counsel  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  tncceedlnv  B. 
M.  Hyxer.  who  will  remain  as  a»- 
Blatant. 

Comtnander  V.  V.  Woodward,  man- 
ager of  the  repair  department,  di- 
vision of  constriittion  and  repair, 
Shipping  Board,  is  chairman  of  a 
newly-created  trial  trip  board,  which 
will  have  charge  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  new 
vends.  Other  members  are:  H- B. 
Taylor,  chief  turbine  engineer;  O. 
K.  Nichols,  Delaware  River  district 
manager,  and  A.  Conti,  technical  de- 
partment. 

Arthur  E.  Godderd  and  James  S. 
Miinc,  directors  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  whose  terms  had 
expired,  were  re-elected  for  terms 
of  fonr  yeei*  at  Um  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Prank  M.  Warren,  president  of  the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission,  has 
announced  tha  following  committee 
appointments : 

River  anil  harbor  improvements 
Commissioners  Warren.  Kelly.  Met- 
,schan  and  Mahoney. 

Auditing  and  finance  «muntt>te»— 
Oommimionen  Hetschan,  Safgen^ 
Ken  worthy  and  Thompson. 

Plant  and  constrnetion  committee 
-  Commis.^ioners  Kelly.  UahMMiy, 
Porter  and  Warren, 

(^ominittee  on  employes,  salaries, 
etc. — Commissionera  Thompson,  Cor- 
bett,  Metschan  and  Porter. 

Trafile  committee — Commissioners 
Sargent.  Kelly,  Corbett  and  Ken- 
worthy. 

Committee  on  eonsotldatfon  with 

the  doik  commission — -Commission- 
ers Warren,  Sarpent  and  Kelly. 

R.  McKenzie,  first  olT;:  i  :  i''  the 
steamship  Prince  Rupert,  whose  li- 
cense wjis  suspended  for  two 
months,  has  had  his  license  restored 
by  a  anprenm  court  judge  of  Van* 


couver  and  costs  of  the  inquiry  were 
charged  to  the  commixeiioner  who 
suspended  him,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
defend  himself. 

Dl  Ok  CMiih  recently  appointed 
Nortihwest  trdBc  manager  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  has  assum- 
ed his  duties,  succeeding?  E.  Mc- 
Conalogue,  who  has  taken  charge 
of  the  company's  baslness  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Ben  C.  Dailey,  formerly  of  the 
Ovmeaa  Shipping  Compioiy,  San 
Francisco,  has  become  bueineas 
manager  of  the  American  Fumiga- 
tion Company. 

Charles  Van  Brunt,  formerly  chief 
steward  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ship Ecuador,  has  been  appointed 
port  iteward*  San  Franclaco. 

Omtton  Mraiw  asaiatant  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  San 
Francisco,  a  son;  Harry  Naughton, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent, 
a  son;  Paul  Faulkner,  editor  of  the 
house  publication,  a  daughter — such 
is  the  Pacitic  Mail  log  of  June. 

W.  T.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
Merchant  Shij^uilding  Corporation, 
who  had  been  ehainnan  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilding  Industrial 
Board  since  ita  Inception,  resigned 
as  a  member  June  21.  .J.  L.  Acker- 
son,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  A.ssociation  and  also 
a  vice-president  of  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  re- 
placed Mr.  Smith  as  a  mcmtMr  of 
the  hoard,  was  unanimonaly  elected 
chairman,  his  nomination  being  pre- 
sented and  seconded  by  the  labor 
representatives,  William  G.  Co.xe. 
vice-president  of  Puscy  &  Jones, 
and  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  president 
of  the  Jahncke  Drydock  &  Ship  Re- 
pair Corporation,  New  Orleans,  have 
been  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
«nplai|f«i'  representation,  on  the 
bourd.  The  five  labor  representa- 
tives are:  James  J.  O'Connell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  L.  L.  L«tteer,  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  John 
Tobin,  International  Brothohood  of 
BlaclumithB.  Drop  Forgers  and 
Helpers;  Charles  F.  Scott.  Interna- 
tional Brotberbeod  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shiphtlfldera  and  Helpers,  and 
James  A.  Coolcy,  International  Un- 
ion of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

Captain  Omar  J.  Humphrey  of  the 
United  American  Lines  has  been 
presented  by  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  with  a  watch 
in  recognition  of  his  reacne  of  611 


paasmwin  of  the  steamahip  SaxiDta, 
which  waa  wredrnd  In  flie  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  1919.  At  that  time  Cap- 
tain Humphrey  was  in  command  of 
the  West  Modus. 

Harris  Livermore  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  United  American 
Lines  to  take  up  special  work  for 
that  company  and  associated  firms, 
especially  abroad. 

Seth  Mann,  attorney  and  manager 
of  the  traflFic  bureau  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Tralfic  League  at  a  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  in  June.  Other 
oflicers  vrere  elected  as  followa:  J. 
E.  Lothrop,  vice-president;  Hal  M, 
Remington,  secretarj'-treasurer.  A» 
directors  of  the  association  in  ad- 
dition to  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  who  are  ex-otticio  mem- 
bers of  the  lioard,  F.  P.  (Jregson,  F. 
M.  Hill  ami  J.  W,  McCune  were 
elected.  The  latter  is  secretary  of 
the  Traffic  and  Transportation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Tacoma  Oommerelal 
Club  and  Chrim'ifT  nf  •^"mTierce. 

A.  C.  Clark  hj.A  btci.  appointed 
Eastern  Washington  soliciting  .'igent 
of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission.  He 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  stim- 
ulating shipments  of  apples  and  oth- 
er fruits  through  Seattle. 

T.  B.  Randall,  assistant  marine 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Un- 
i<jn  at  San  Francisco,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  assistant  marine 
underwriter  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
marine  office  of  the  Norwich  Union. 
Union  Marine  and  Phoenix  Aunp- 
anee  under  George  H.  lemon,  under- 
writer. George  Hansen,  late  of  the 
George  E.  Billings  Company,  baa 
succeeded  Mr.  Randall. 

Among  the  shipping  men  who  will 
sail  on  the  Hooeier  State  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  ex- 
cursion to  the  Orient  S^tenber  S8 
are:  Oliver  J.  Olson,  F.  J.  Wood, 

C.  A.  Thayer.  The  date  has  been 
changed  from  September  3. 

H.  E.  Murray  has  been  appointed 
collector  of  customs  at  Honolulu, 
succeeding  Malcolm  A.  Franklin,  re- 
.signed. 

Kaiph  J.  Chandler,  president  of 
the  shiplmilding  company  that  bears 
his  name,  htm  succeeded  A.  J.  Frey 
as  general  manager  of  the  has  An- 
geles Steamship  Company,  operator 
of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  in  the  San 
Franelsco-Los  Angeles  service.  Mr. 
Prey  recently  was  appointed  director 
of  operations  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

J.  T.  Lilly,  of  Norton.  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  visited  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
July. 
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Setting  the  broken  nose  of  commerce 


JHH  oxy-acctylenc  welding  and  cutting  torches  - 
those  twin  metal  surgeons    are  indispensable  ii 


ship  yards, 


in 


Wherever  met.ils  must  be  cut  or  joined  neatly, 
quickly  and  economically  the  oxy-acetylene  process  is 
invaluable. 

DISSOLVtD  ACIiTVLUNi; 

because  of  its  portability,  has  made  it  possible  to 
weld  or  cut  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  Wherever 
the  job  may  be  —below  or  aloft,  inside  or  out — -Prest- 
O-Lite  goes  to  the  job ! 

Forty  Plants  and  Wiirehouses  insure  a  constant  and 
unlimited  supply  of  uniformly  pure  gas.  Write  us 
about  the  Prest-O-Lite  nation-wide  service  plan. 

THE  PREST^-UTE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grnrral  Officn 
Carbidr  and  Carbon  BuUdinK,  10  Eaai  42na  S(ml,  New  Yocl^ 
Ballbur  Building,  San  Franciaro 
In  Canada:  PrrU-O-Lile  Co.  of  Canada,  l.imittd,  Toronto 


r  ^ 
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DON'T  EXPERIMENT! 


Leading  Ship  Yards  Use  Our  Fluid  Compressed  Sleeves 

READY  FOR  SHRINKING  ON      MACHINEX)  TO  SIZE  WANTED 
NO  PATTERNS  REQUIRED        NO  SPLICING— NO  JOINTING 
LENGTHS  UP  TO  22  FEET         DIAMETERS  3"  TO  46" 
FURNISHED  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 


Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Customers  who  have  used — and  are  using — our  Sleeves- 
Some  user*  of  our  fluid  compre&sed  seamless  tubes  for  Propeller  Shaft  Sleeves 
and  pump  and  Press  Liners  and  Roll  Covers,  Ship  and  Marine  Engine  Builders: 


Wm.  Cramp  ft  Son  Ship  ft  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hardie  Tynes  Mfg.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

U.  S.  Navy  Department 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Corp'n,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. 

Atlantic  Corporation,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

American  Shipbuilding  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

McDougall  Duluth  Co.,  Duluth.  Miim. 

Kraft  Ship  Yards  &  D.  D.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Lester,  Pa. 

Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corp'n,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Metta  Machine  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Grant-Smith- Porter  Ship  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Johnson  Iron  Works.  New  Orleans,  La. 
International  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gulfport.  Miss. 
American  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  ft  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
Robins  Dry  Dock  ft  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading,  Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Downey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Arlington,  Statcn  Island 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Collingwood  Shipbuilding  Co.,  CoUingwood,  Ont. 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 
Groton  Iron  Works,  Groton,  Conn. 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 


PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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U.  S.  Govenunent  Contracts 


WE  PAY  TAXES,  and  we  are  therefore  always  iu  hearty  sympatliy 
with  all  legitimate  efforts  made  by  Conf(ress  to  effect  econ- 
omies in  our  nntinnrrl  expcndiftircs. 

However,  wc  ohjeci  most  strenuously  to  having  our  representa- 
tives effect  economies  l)y  avoiding:  obligations  which  have  previously 
been  executed  in  good  faitli,  and  that  appears  to  Ik;  just  what  is  hap- 
pening under  the  present  furor  for  economy  at  Washington. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  the  1916  naval  program. 
In  that  program  vessels  to  cost  s  une  liuiulreds  of  niilHons  were  auth- 
orized by  Congress  and  contracted  fur  in  gcxxl  faith  by  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  Department. 

TIrsi-  sliips  li.ivf  practically  all  been  laid  down  in  the  shiiAaids 
or  navy  yards,  material  has  been  ordered  for  them,  some  ships  have 
been  delivered,  more  are  in  various  stages  of  completion.  The  ship- 
yards and  navy  yards  liavc  executed  contracts  with  himdrcds  of  "^uli- 
contractors  in  various  parts  of  the  a>imtry  for  machinery  and  mate- 
rial, fittings  and  equipment,  for  these  vessels,  the  aggregate  involving 
the  work  of  many  thousands  of  ^killed  artisans,  ami  imw  on  a  plea  of 
economy  this  work  is  all  in  a  state  of  suspense  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  delay. 

If  there  were  any  real  ecimoiny  b'  be  i^aitied  Iiy  ^uell  aetiou,  there 
mi^t  possibly  be  justification,  but  it  is  so  obvious  that  delay  of  this 
sort  win  tremendously  increase  the  final  cost  of  these  vessels,  and  the 
laying  off  of  thousands  of  additional  men  consequent  on  the  delay  will 
so  obviously  increase  the  general  depression,  that  this  action  seems 
not  only  uneconomical  but  from  a  business  point  of  view  extremely 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  if  not  absolutely  >cnile. 

All  of  the  business  interests  of  the  industrial  and  marine  centers 
in  the  United  States  should  join  in  a  protest  to  Congress  against  this 
action  and  in  a  demand  for  a  dcficiencv  a]ipropriatioii  to  continue  with 
the  work  in  hand-  This  should  be  done  entirely  on  an  economic  basis 
and  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  the  disarmament  con- 
ference. 
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Oraft/mcin/'hip 

5 


From  the  sailing  ship  of  earlier  days  to  the  si)«eialized.  oil-burning,  steel  cargo-carrier 

of  tofi  is  'I  :  i  l't  all  its  ups  and  downs  to  its  present  outstanding  position,  the  American 
Mcrcltt.;.'.  MjUi.e  bas  fostered  and  will  maintain  those  traditions  which  enrich  the  history 
of  sea  transportation. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  contributed 
of  its  sicill  and  its  ideals  to  the  upbuilding  of  diat  which  is  best  in  our  mercbant  and  naval 

fleets  of  today.  The  largest  single  unit  in  America's  ihipbujlding  capacity,  New  York  Skip 
i<itarted  unhain])ercd  by  limitations  of  physical  layout  Of  inherited  pncticn.  Its  founders 
had  the  vision  and  the  ability  to  pioneer  in  the  adoption  and  development  of  many  ShiP' 
building  methods  now  accepted  a&  standard  by  all. 

These  ideals  have  been  steadfastly  maintained;  and  upon  the  foundation  of  complete 
plant  facilities  and  modern  steel-working  practice  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  of  accom- 
plishment in  tbe  building  of  good  ships — ships  that  proudly  take  leadership  in  the  greater 
American  Merchant  Marine  that  reflect  New  York  Ship  s 


Character — Craftsmanship — ^Service 


ff 


M£;W  YORK  yHiPBUlLrOINC  CORPOSOOION 
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THE  ARGOES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 


FEW  Californiana  realize  the  imporUoce  to  Califor- 
nia of  the  harbor  of  San  Pranefseo,  and  parhapa 
this  can  he.  bniiiijhl  home  to  the  tninds  of  Califor- 
nians  more  forcibiy  than  in  any  other  way  by  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  conditions  existing  in  San  Franctaco 
Bay  itaelf  at  tha  tima  of  tb«  adnussiMi  of  GaUfomia 
into  iha  United  States.  In  order  to  alMW  tiili  condi- 
tion we  are  printing  herewith  a  Uat  of  the  aMpa  in 
the  harbor  on  September  9,  1860. 

This  list  was  furnished  us  through  the  fourtesy  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Matthews.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  San  Fratu  is- 
can  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  work  in 
the  harbor  for  forty-five  years.  Aa  a  boy  he  watched 
with  delight  the  sutely  clipper  ahipa  adUay  itttbfait^ 
the  Golden  Gate.  Falling  in  love  with  tbeae  "wbita- 
winged  darlings  of  the  sea,"  be  made  it  hie  hobby  to 
study  the  hiator>'  of  the  sailing  ships  nf  the  Pacific. 
The  list  as  prepared  by  him  and  as  printed  below  rep- 


resents a  tremendous  amount  of  painstaking  research^ 
to  whfeh  Mr.  Matthews  devoted  much  of  his  spare 

time  for  many  years. 

This  list  haa  never  been  publiahed  before  in  so  com- 
plete a  form.  Between  the  lines  our  reader*  will  be 
able  to  discern  much  of  tha  adveutore,  hardship,  the 
Imive  forward-lookhig  Tiainn,  whieh  haa  bailt  thia 
great  state  into  the  place  it  holda  In  our  American 
Commonwealth. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  there  were 
in  San  Francisco  harbor  as  early  as  September  9, 
1850,  upwards  of  660  sea-going  veasela  representing 
the  flags  of  practically  every  maritime  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Matthews  promises  the  readers  of  Pwllla  Ma- 
rine Review  fn  future  issues  the  intimate  atoriaa  of 

some  of  these  ships  of  the  later  and  more  fanooaa  ejt- 
treme  American  clippers  of  the  early  fifties. 


Vetteb  in  San  Fiandsco  Bay  September  9th,  1830 


NAME 


FUir  Rii! 


Abagun   Am,,  Bk. 

Abby  Baker   Am.,  Bk. 

Acadian   Am.,  Bg. 

Acadian   Br.,  Bg. 

Ada  Br.,  Bg. 

Adario  Am.,  Bk. 

Adelaide   Am.,  Bg. 

Adeline   Am.,  Sc. 

Adeline   Dan.,  Bg. 

Adirondack   Anu,  Sh. 

Adventure  Br.,  Sc. 

A.  Emery  Am.,  Sc. 

Agate   ™  Am..  Bg. 

Aglnownt^^,  Br..  Sh. 

Agnaa  °..«._...~...~..._««.»,....Am.,  BIc. 
A.  Hayford   Am.,  Bg. 

Aknuidar   Am^  Sh. 

Alantadar  .. 
Alaxandrliie 

Algoma  

Alhamtam 


..An.,  Se. 
..An.,  Sh. 
..Am.,  Bk, 
,.Am.i  Sh. 

Alice  .Chile.  Bg. 

Alice  Tarleloa   .  AaL,  B. 

Almena  ..............................Am.,  Bg. 

Almendralina   ..Chile,  B. 

Almira  .....Am.,  Bg. 

Alpha   Am.,  Bk. 

Amelia    Am.,  Bg. 

Amelia     Br.,  Bg. 

America    Am.,  Bk. 

America   An.,  Bk. 

America     Rambg.,  Bk. 

Amity   Am.,  Sh. 

Amiaade    Port.,  Bg. 

Andrew  Scott    Am  ,  Sh. 

Anenome    Br  ,  Bk. 

Anita     U.S.,  Bk. 

Ann  A.  Kiiowl«a.„.  Am.,  Se. 

Ann  Majy  Ann — „  Am.,  Sh. 

Ann  Party    Am.,  Bk. 

Anne  Am.,  Bk. 

Annie  E.  Maloe........„  Am.,  Sc. 

Anson   — ,  .....Am.,  Sh. 

Antares  ., —  Am.,  Bg. 

Antelope  .....  ....Swed..  Bk. 

Antelope    JBr.,  Stmr. 

Ap«I1rt      »,  Am.,  Sh. 

Arabia  Br.,  Bg. 

Arabian   „.„„  Am.,  Bg. 

Archibald  Graele  .Am.,  Ht, 


267 
157 
368 
390 
268 
178 

86 
111 
699 
102 

98 
194 
669 
206 
187 
S7S 

m 
» 

4S1 
2S8 


18» 

m 
m 
an 

197 
SI? 
196 

149 
314 
178 
220 

rm 

2.^0 
318 
230 
l'J4 
]20 
380 
MS 
222 

:h(ui 
1  'JH 
400 
697 
412 
91 
169 
200 


July  30. '50 
July  2.1.  'hO 
Oct.  29.  ••19 
.June  17.  '50 
Apr.  7.  T.0 
May  9.  '50 
May  5,  '60 
June  23,  '60 
June  26,  '60 
Aug.  1,'60 
Sept.  5, '50 
Sept.  6, '49 
Apr.  25, '50 
July  30. '50 
May  10. '50 
Aug.  23,  '50 
May  3,  '50 
June  2, '50 
May  6,  '50 
July  SO, '60 
Jane  10, '60 
Oct.  12, '4> 
Dae.  27, '40 
Aug.  10. '60 
July  18,*49 
Oct.  12. '4a 
Sapt  6, '60 
Aug.  2, '60 
May  6, '80 
May  6. '60 
July  80. '50 
May  29, '60 
July  26,*50 
Au>r.  15, '50 
Au^^  22, '50 
Mav  9.  '50 
July  G, '50 
June  27,  '50 
Aug.  11. '."iO 
Mav  1,'50 
Dec.  :n,  "49 
A  U  K.  29,  ■4!> 
Mch.  7,  '.'.0 
lulv  .30, '50 
Feb.  22, '50 
Julv  29, '50 
Aug.  3,  '49 
Sept.  18,  '49 
AuR.  10. '50 
Aug.  26,  '50 
July  18. '60 


Balance   _Am., 

Barbara   Br., 

Bay  State   Am., 

Bazaar   Am., 

Bee  Br., 

Belgrade  Am., 

Bella  Pernambttcana  .....Port., 

Belvedere   Am, 

Bingham  . — Am., 

Bimingham 
BlaMy 


B.  M.  Prascott... 
Bolton 


Sh. 
Bk. 
Sc. 
Sh. 
Bg. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Bk. 


Boatonlan  ..... 

Bracilian   .Br.,  Bg. 

BrilUante   JSpan.,  Bg. 

ftwadaza   Br.,  Bg. 

Brontai  .Aau,  Bk. 

Brathaca  .^............^............Am.,  Bg. 

Burmah  ..........„................„Am.,  Sh. 

Burlington   .............Am.,  Sh. 

Bumham   — km.,  Bk. 

Byron  — Am.,  Bk. 

^mm     Am.,  Sh. 

Cachalot   Am  ,  Bk. 

Caleb  Curlia   Am.,  Bg. 

Cadmufl   ,„„..,.„...„.„Am.,  Bk. 

r.iU'donia  ............................Am  ,  Sh. 

California    Am,  Bk. 

California    Am  ,  Sc. 

California  Packet   .  Am  ,  Sh. 

Callao  Am  ,  Bk. 

Calumet   ,  Am  ,  Sh. 

Camnrgo   Am  ,  Rp. 

Camilla   Br.,  Ky. 

Camilla  —  Max.,  Sh. 

Cantero   Am.,  Bk. 


UAHE  Fla<    RtK  Tonnafc 

Arco  Ins     Am.,  Bk.  263 

Ariiidne  Hambg.,  Bg.  178 

Arkansas  Am.,  Sh.  627 

Arno   ........^......Am.,  Sc  

Artemisia  ............................ Br.,  Bk. 

r.ii  ..,„^,„,„„„,„„^..Am..  Sc. 

Alhul  „  Br.,  Bk. 

Attila   Am.,  Bk. 

Audley  Clark  ...Am.,  Sh. 

Augustus  Br.,  I  k 

Abon  „  Am.,  Sc. 


.508 

ri.'i7 
20  f, 
.■531 

12a 

821 
460 
70 
482 
184 


217 
890 
876 
679 
S16 
188 
280 

870 

168 
160 

136 
298 
200 
337 
535 
350 
346 


280 


306 
445 
36!) 

72 
602 
156 
317 
199 
202 
325 
266 


Date  ol  Arrival 

22,  '50 
28,  '50 
20,  '49 
20.  '50 
5,  '50 

2.  'rtU 
10,  "iiJ 

1.  'i'J 

9.  '50 
8.  '50 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Dec. 

June 
Auk. 
Sept 
A  use. 
Mav 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 

Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

Get. 

Nov. 

Apr, 


Dee. 

Sepit 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

June 

Mch. 

July 


July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

June 

Mch. 

Mch. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

July 

Apr, 


23.  '49 
-.'60 

14,  '60 
^•60 

10,  '60 
28, '60 
18»'60 
U^'49 

7,  fO 
2; '60 

11,  '60 

18,  '49 
€.'60 
10.60 

8.  '50 
22,  '50 

2.  '50 

19,  '50 
30,  '50 

3,  '50 
28,  '50 
10,  '50 

12,  '50 

1,'50 
8,  '50 

24,  "50 

15,  "50 
8.  '50 

8,  '50 
24,  '.50 

1.'49 
26,  '50 

9,  '.50 

13,  ".50 
—,'50 
89, '60 
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itag  Hi  1 

DuirfAntvit 

Carl  4  Hemuun  Hambs, 

SB. 

WO 

Aug. 

oo 

Carnival  da  Cbwarua.. 

......Pr.. 

Bk. 

silt 

July 

— ,  50 

Carolina  Augusta  

...Am., 

Sh. 

406 

June 

26, '50 

Bg. 

iDdS 

June 

14,  '50 

Br., 

Bk. 

44a 

July 

30,  '50 

Caailla   

Bg. 

lol 

Aug. 

29.  '50 

Castilla    

ChUa, 

Bit. 

OAR 

July 

7, '49 

Bk. 

aST 

P«bw 

21/BO 

Catiiarine  •  

 Am., 

8h. 

Aug. 

Bg. 

SB? 

JviM 

16, 'SO 

Cacil   

S*. 

VV 

Aug. 

IS, 'BO 

Chile. 

Bg. 

1 AA 

July 

7, '49 

Cent 

S- 

July 

28, '60 

 fT.f 

8i. 

Dec. 

16, '49 

CayloR   ,  

....Adl, 

Eg. 

IVD 

June 

80. '50 

Sh. 

3DV 

Feb. 

21, '50 

Sh. 

411 

Dec. 

6, '49 

Sc. 

Of 

June 

29, '50 

Bg. 

I IV 

July 

24,  '49 

Sh. 

33n9 

June 

22,  '50 

Bk. 

1  K"} 

— .  '49 

Chataavbriand   

Fr.. 

Sh. 

0t>  i 

Feb. 

22,  '50 

Chathava   — . 

Bg. 

1  71 
III 

Nnv. 

1 ,  '49 

Am.,  Sloop 

1  1 

31.  "oO 

....AlUn 

Bk. 

oDL 

Aug. 

7,  '50 

Aug. 

7,  *50 

Aid,, 

Sc. 

QQ 

If!? 

Feb. 

2.  '50 

Sh. 

4yy 

.1  une 

17,  "50 

Chilo     „ 

Am 

£311. 

■4^ A 

21,  '50 

Bg. 

ooc 

Mar. 

— ,  '50 

Christiana 

.  .  Am., 

Sh. 

tl  JU 

27,  '50 

.  Dr., 

o  1  a 
1 

Auk. 

4,  '50 

on. 

AHA 

Jan. 

11,  '50 

Am 

on. 

OW 

June 

6,  '50 

Clariua  Andrews   

.  Am., 

Sh. 

Aug. 

12,  '50 

Clariaaa  Ptrldiu   

 Am., 

Sh. 

Aug. 

22,  '50 

Clyde  

4U 

Oct. 

23,  '49 

on. 

ou«> 

Aug. 

13,  '50 

oC. 

loo 

May 

18,  '50 

Am 

1  fia 

June 

15,  '50 

Colutnhia  .^...,„  ^  

— Am., 

1  0" 

AltfT. 

24,  '50 

oil. 

'/II 

Apr. 

w.  'r,u 

Pf 

Rir 

54 

July 

—,  'hO 

Phi  Iw 

1 J  K. 

Feb. 

—,'49 

.Am., 

Hk. 

June 

16.  *50 

...Am.. 

Bk. 

Au^t. 

10,  '50 

Coiisitant  „..,„...„,  

 Br.. 

Bk, 

r>0.> 

AiJk'. 

17,  '50 

Constellatioii    

Am,, 

Sh. 

J  1  n 

.hi  lie 

13,  '50 

....Am.. 

Hk, 

^Do 

Mch. 

10,  '50 

...Am., 

Sh. 

Apr. 

8,  '50 

•Corea     ,  •  ,  , . , 

Sh. 

Q7Ji 

Aug. 

27,  '50 

Cornelia   

Aii>  , 

Bvr. 

sfO 

July 

19,  '50 

('orreo  del  Pacifico 

Chile, 

Bff, 

1  O*? 

Sept. 

8,  '50 

('orroo  del  TiLlcrihuano. 

Chile, 

Hk. 

1  n  1 

Mch. 

— ,  '50 

Correo  del  Valparaiso. 

.  .Hwn., 

Bk- 

1  On 

— ,  '49 

..Am,, 

Sh. 

.VlU 

July 

31, '50 

"C'reoie  

Sc. 

142 

23,  '50 

Crescent       .       _  — 

.  .  Am., 

Sh. 

340 

May 

27,  '50 

Bg. 

221 

June 

23.  '50 

Bk. 

'J  40 

Sept.. 

6,  '50 

Cur ficoH  . ...  ....  .... 

Am., 

Bg. 

131 

Aug. 

14.  '50 

Curtis                   k  4«*- 

Bk. 

249 

Mch. 

8.  '50 

Cvnostire  ...  >  ..... 

Sc. 

Sent. 

5. '50 

CyriM   

Bfc 

247 

Pab. 

6»'60 

Dalmatin  

Am., 

Sh. 

JOo 

Aug. 

27,  '50 

Damariscove   

Am., 

Sc. 

1  AO 

July 

12,  '50 

Delaware   

Am., 

Bk. 

Aug, 

16. '60 

Dalahos  

Am., 

Bk. 

Sept. 

9,  '50 

Dataroit   

.-AlllL.f 

Bg. 

Sept. 

4,  '50 

Diadem   

.  Anu, 

Sh. 

June 

28,  '50 

Diana   

Peru, 

Bk. 

loo 

June 

SMI 

Dianthe   

Bk. 

284 

June 

28, 'SO 

Dispatch   

 Br^ 

Bg. 

139 

July 

39. 'SO 

Dimond  

...,Ain>> 

Bk. 

1S9 

Mdk. 

->'S0 

....Anu, 

Bk. 

SIM 

June 

8, 'BO 

Doa  Amigos   

Se 

97 

Jane 

17, '60 

Dos  Harmaoaa   - 

..  JCc., 

Bk. 

aw 

Mch. 

—.'60 

Bg. 

Auff, 

29, '60 

NAMB                          Vbc    K'K  Tonn*(C  Date  oi  Arrival 

Dttdlay    Am..  Bk.  249  May  1.'60 

Dumbarton   Am.,  Sh.  499  Aug.  80.  '60 

E.  A.  Slicar                 Am.,  St  .  66  June  23, '50 

Ratrlp     Am  ,  Kg   Sept.  9, '50 

EhkIi'                     ..........Am  ,  Bif  190  June  23,  "50 

Eclipse                            Kr  .  Bk  191  July  28, '50 

Ecuador    Br  ,  Stmr  1:21  Aug.  23, '50 

Ed^ar     Am.,  Sh.  120  Aug.  10,  '50 

Edu.ljurgh   Am.,  Bg.  179  Aug.  80, '50 

Edward    Am.,  Sh.  350  Dec.  IS. '49 

Edwin                               Am.,  Bk.  2S9  May    4,  Mit 

Eleanor   Am.,  Sh,  .ini  Mch.  '.M) 

Elida    Nor.,  Auk.  20, '.50 

Eliza   „   Am..  Kk.  -10  ,lune    2, '49 

Eliza                                   Br.,  Sc.  3:$  Apr.    7.  '50 

Eliza  Adams   Am.,  Sh.  408  .Jan.  28.  '50 

Eliza  Taylor   Am.,  Bg.  134  Aup.    3, '50 

Eliza  Warwick   Am.,  Sh.  530  July  25,  '.50 

Elizabeth   Am.,  Sh.  897  Sept.  17,  '49 

Elizabeth                        Am.,  Bk   Sept.  7, '60 

Elizabeth   Am..  Sc.  176  Apr.    7,  "50 

Elizabeth  .    Br.,  Sc.  21  Feb.  10, '50 

Klizabcth  B                   Am.,  Sc.  98  May   6, '60 

Eiia  Fri»nce8                 Am  ,  .Bk.  828  Dec.  15, '49 

Ellen  Brooks   Am.,  Sh.  464  June  16. '50 

Emilv  -.  Am.,  Sb.  801  July  31,  "50 

Emma  Am..  Bg,  ISO  Jan.    9, '50 

Emma  Preacott   Am..  Bg.  186  May  23, '50 

Emma  Skerrett   Br..  Bg.  —  Sept  9, '60 

Emperor   An»-,  Sc.  119  July    8,  *80 

Empire  Aok,  Se.  79  June  2,  'SO 

England  .Br.,  Sh.  784  July  —,  'SO 

E.  Randall  Am,  Bg.  148  May   6, 'SO 

Esperanaa  ...........  .HaiMV.,Bk.  980  July  80b'6O 

Budoraa   J^nk.  8«.  144  Sept  16. '49 

Eugane   Am^  Sc.  181  Apr.  82, 'SO 

Bttreka   ......  Am.,  Bk.  872  June  17. '60 

Eureka   Am.,  Bk.  818  Aug.  8, 'SO 

Eureka   .  ..Am.,  Bk.  277  Aug.  28,  "SO 

Europe   .Am.,  Sh.  667  Feb.   8, '60 

Excel   Anu  Sc.  81  Ju^  29, '60 

Ezpeleta   Am.,  Bk.  180  May  6,*60 

Fabju.s   Am.,  Bg  1S8  Aug.    6, '50 

Falmouth   Jixa^  Sc  97  Aug.  12.  '50 

Fame   „  AtiL,  Sc  95  Aug.   4.  '50 

Fame   Br..  Bk.  202  Mch  — , '50 

Fanny  Am..  Sh.  800  Auk.   5. '50 

Fanny   Br..  Bg.  260  June  28,  '50 

Far  West  „  -  Am.,  Sh.  598  Dcc.ll,*49 

Favorite   Am..  Sc.  38  July  —.'50 

Fawn  ,„„..,.„..,.„.,Am.,  Bg   Sept.  8,  '50 

Fayaway  Am.,  Sc,  77  June  5. '60 

Felix  Araucano                Chile.  B^.  lO.i    —.'49 

Felix  Carolina   Chile,  Sc.  gt,  Mch. —,'50 

Flinders   .   Rr.,  Sc.  18  Aug.  13. '60 

Flora  Am.,  Bk.  Uec.  20. '49 

Flora   ...„.....HambK-.  B>;.  137  Aug.    4. '50 

Florence   „  Am  .  Sh.  360  Aug.  26. '49 

Flori<la                              Am.,  Bk.  200  Aug.  15. '50 

Frances  Ann   Am..  Sh.  MC,  Nov.  1.'49 

Frances  Helen  Am.,  Sc.  9.i  Aug.  21. '50 

Frankim  Adams                Am..  Rir.  198  Apr.  28. '50 

Frederick  Warren   Am.,  Bk.  Aug.  10, '50 

Fnend»hip   Am.,  Sh.  366  Feb.  22, '60 

Galen   Am..  Bg.  226  May  29, '80 

Ganges  Am  ,  Rk.  244  June  14, '99 

Garnet  Am.,  Bg.  194  Apr.  29, '80 

Gazelle  Br..  Bg.  286  Apr.  18, '59 

General  Green   Am.,  BL  242  July  25, 'SO 

General  Harrioon   .  Am.,  Sh.  409  Feb.    8.  *S9 

General  Morgan  Am.,  Se.  188  Sept.  6.*60 

CSanaral  Saotfe  Am.,  Bg.  288  July  21.  '69 

Ganaral  Worth   Am.,  Sc.  178  Oct.  16, '49 

George  Henry  Am..  Bk.    Sept.  S,  '60 

George  Ryan  — Am.,  Bg.  212  May  7,  '60 

George  Shattuek  .„  ..-Am.,  Bg.  210  Hay   7, '60 

Gaorg*  Waahington  Am.,  Se  181  Hay  28, '60 


Digitized  by  Google 


HAMS 

Georges   Fr..  Sh. 

Georgia  Am.,  Bk. 

(ieorKiiiiia   Br.,  Sloop 

G.  H.  Montague  Am.,  Sc. 

Gipsey   Am.,  Bk. 

Glencoe  Am.,  Bg. 

Globe  Am.,  Sh. 

Gloucester   Br.,  Bk. 

Gold  HoBtor   Jkm.,  Sh. 

<ioodwin    Am.,  Sh. 

GroUtM   Am..  Sh. 

Cttlnttre   ^   Am.,  Bg. 

CwUm  .  JIambg.,  Bg. 


NAHB 


FUc 


DMotAfrivil 


G.  W.  KmiUl.. 


 Am.,  Bg. 


Hamilton   Am., 

Hardy   „  Am., 

Harmony    Br., 

Harriet   Am.. 

Harriet  .\twood   Am., 

Harriet  Rockwell  Am., 

Harriet  ThonpaOD   At)i.. 

Harvard    Am., 

Harvest  Am.. 

Henrietta  WilheUnina  Uoli,, 

Henr>-   Am., 

Henry    Am  , 

Henr>'  Ehvbank     Am  , 

Henry  Hnrheck    Am., 

Henry  Kelsey  .....„..„»  Am., 

Henr\-  l  ee   Am., 

Henry  Pratt   Am., 

Henr>  Tuke  Am  , 

Henr>'  Von  <tecaD  Holl , 

Herald     Am., 

Herbert  Am., 


Herpule 

Here  ules 

Hiram 

Hihernia 

HedKtion 

Hope 

Horiitio 


Bk. 
Bg. 
Sh. 

Sc 

Sh 
I5k. 
Sh. 
Bk 
Bg. 
Sh. 
Bp:. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Bk. 
Bg. 
Sh. 
Sh, 
Sh. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Bg. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Sh. 

Indepeddsnce    Am.,  Bg. 

Indiancnm   Holl .  Bk 

tnes   „  Am  .  Sh. 

Invincible  .„  U.S.,  Sc. 

Iowa   „...„.,„  Am.,  Sh. 

Itaska    Am.,  Bk. 

Iwanoena   —  Am..  Bk. 

Izotte    Am.,  Bk. 

J.  A.  Burr  Am.,  Sloop 

J.  A.  Jessuren   Am.,  Bk. 

Jacob  M.  Ryerson  Am.,  Sc. 

Jacob  S.  Wain  Am..  Bk. 

James   Br.,  Bk. 

Jame*  B.  Lippincott  Am.,  S< 

Jameii  Caskiu     Am.,  Bg. 

James  Franklin   Am.,  Sc. 

James  R.  Whiting  Am.,  Sc. 

James  Stewart   Br.,  Sh. 

Jane    Am.,  Bg. 

Janfl   Am.,  Bk. 

Jm«  A.  Hersey  Br.,  Bg. 

Jane  Franeas   _   Am.,  Bk. 

Jan«  Henderaon  „...Ani..  Sh. 

Jane  Tudor  Br.  Bk. 

Janet  „  Br.,  Bk. 

J.  C.  Danwrast — ~,  Am..  Sc. 

Jana  Loci*   .,.„.„.Fr.,  Bff. 

JdiaBaaa  Sacfeiaa  JBir^  Bk. 

Joha  Adania   Adl,  Bk, 


Fr., 
.Am., 
Russ., 

-..Am., 
-Am., 
...Am., 
Am.. 

Hortensia  Am.. 

Houqua    Am., 

Hugh  Walker   Br., 

Huron   Am., 

Ilzaide   Am., 

Imaum  of  Muscat  Br., 


-424 
'MO 
25 
167 
470 
229 
317 
297 
281 
696 
299 
196 
141 
18S 

r.22 

280 
629 

128 

7:^ 

•170 
2.'i8 
4S2 
294 
100 
434 
15?, 

a;io 

400 
197 
409 
600 
.%.■> 
300 
162 
586 
224 

HIG 

r->r,\ 

l<j8 
18li 
240 
29.T 
582 

49t; 

290 
418 


261 

300 
.•ir>ij 
133 
874 
242 
254 
275 

52 
203 
177 
214 
195 
II.i 
2^3 

78 
137 
386 
168 
198 
1.16 
391 
637 
445 
333 

60 

454 


'50 
■50 
•50 
•60 
'50 
•50 
•49 
•50 
'50 
•50 
'50 
•50 
•50 
•50 

•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•60 
•60 
•49 
•50 
•50 
•49 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
'50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
■50 
'60 
'50 
'50 
■50 

■m 

2:1.  '50 
— .  '50 
28.  'r,0 
li,  '50 

Aug.  13.  '50 

Au«.  22.  '50 
,  49 

AuK.  5.  '50 
June  17.  "50 
July  20, '50 
July  24, '60 
.Tunc  15,  '50 


.June 
Aug, 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Aug. 
June 
Nov. 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Mch. 
May 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Mch. 

July 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Feb. 

.Tan. 

Au^'. 

May 

.1  line 

May 

Auff. 

Ilec. 

July 

July 

Sept. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Mch. 

Sept. 

June 

Aug. 

May 

June 

Mch. 

Aug. 

Mch. 

Al!K. 

Julv 
.lulv 
Mcii. 

Julv 

Sept. 


2:1 


July 

July 

June 

Jan. 

Aug. 

June 

May 

AuK'. 

Auk 

Aug. 

J  une 

Mch. 

Mch. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mch. 

June 

May 

June 

July 


29,  '50 
31,  '50 
27,  '50 

12,  '50 
26,  '50 

6.  '50 
1,  '50 

20,  '50 
2.-1,  '.M 
15,  '50 

7.  '50 
— .  '50 
— .  '50 

26.  '50 

13,  '50 

27.  '50 
  '49 

so) '60 
».*50 

17,  •SO 

10,  •50 


,Iohn  Allvne   Am.,  Sc. 

John  Bull   -  -  Br..  Sc. 

John  Calvin   Br.,  Bk 

John  Clifford   Am.,  Bg. 

John  Dunlap   Am.,  Sc. 

John  G.  CoUey   Am.,  Bk. 

John  Jay   Am.,  Sh. 

John  Munn  Br„  Bk. 

John  Stoty  Am.,  Sc. 

John  W.  Cater.  .Am.,  Bg. 

Joseph  Flah  ........   .Am.,  Bk. 

Josephlaa   .......^.Am.,  Se 

Josephiaa  Aoa,  Bk* 

Josephina  .  .„.B^^  Sc. 

Jowphina  .....  .........Am.,  Bk. 

Jovaa  AdonI*   Peru.  Bk. 

J.  8.  Cabot.  Am.,  Sc. 

Julia  ...  .Chile.  Bg. 

Juliet   Am.,  Sc. 

Julina  Pringla  Abl,  8c 

Jupltar   .  .....  Anu,  Se 

J.  W.  Brown..  Am..  Be. 

Kate  Heath    Am.,  Br. 

Kauai  Hw.,  St. 

Keku  I-anoi   „.„_  Hw.,  Sc. 

Kensiisgtou     Am.,  Sh. 

Keoka   „....„.  Am.,  Bk. 

Koona  Ana     Hw.,  Bg. 

Kilby   Am.,  Bk. 

Kingsbury   Am.,  Bg. 

Kirkwo<i(i   Am.,  Bk. 

Knickerbocker   Hambg.,  Sh. 

Komeet    Holl..  Bg. 


Lady  Adaau  .....^    ..Br., 

Lady  Shaw  Stewart  Br., 

La  Grange   Am., 

Lalla   Br., 

Lambert  Suydam  Am.. 

La  Soladad  .„  Gren., 

Laura   .   Br„ 

Laura  Snow  Am., 


Lawaona 
Le  Baron 

Leo  ..„...,.. 

Leveret   

Linda   


Br., 
Am., 
Am., 
Am., 
Jkm. 


Lindsaya   

Lion   

L^Italiano   

Lord  Hobart 


..Jbn- 


..Am., 
Chile. 

Br., 

Louisa  Am., 

Louisa  Bliaa   .,   Am., 

Louise  Maria   Fr., 

Lowell  Am., 

Lowell   Am., 

Lydia  Am., 

Lordia  Ann  Am.. 

Maceilimia  Am., 

Madonna   _  _  Am., 

Madonna  Am., 

Magdala   Am., 

Magnolia   Am., 

Magnolia  Am.. 

Maguaaha    Br., 

Manchester   ._Am^ 

Man  CO  ..Am., 

Manuela  Fierra  Chile, 

Marathon   .Am., 

Marcellus  Am., 

Marcia  Claavea  — — ......Am., 

Margaret  ...  Am., 

Maria  Victoria  Para, 

Martha  ..  ........Jim., 

Martha   Am., 

Martha  W.  Brett......  Amh 

Mary  A.  Jonas.  Aok, 

Mary  Ann  FoUutt  Br., 


Sh. 
Bg. 
Bk. 
Bg. 

Sc. 

BfT. 

Bk. 
Bk. 
Bg. 
Bk. 
Bg. 
Bg. 
Bk. 
Bk, 
Bg. 
Bg. 
Bg. 
Sh. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Bg. 
Sc 
Bk. 

Sh. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Bk. 
Bg. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Se. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Bg. 


92 
71 
,510 
161 
105 
282 
494 
639 
90 
217 
250 
120 
480 
60 
148 
250 
180 
ISO 
120 
97 
87 


188 
16 
42 
494 
247 
200 
478 
198 
280 

:i44 

150 

274 
181 

270 
177 
161 
100 
329 
293 
255 
169 
13C 

24.> 
217 
236 
120 
160 
590 
359 
190 
414 
240 
60 
198 

414 
270 
498 
298 
386 
258 
161 
607 
860 
90 


Sh. 
Bk. 


436 
248 
140 
273 
688 


Aug. 
May 

AuK. 
Aug. 
May 
June 

Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
Mch. 


190 
408 


Ang. 
June 
Seiit. 

May 
Julv 
Moil. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

Auk. 

Sept. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Dec. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

May 

June 

May 

Mch. 

Aug. 

July 

May 

May 

Oct. 

Apr. 

June 

Meb. 

July 

Aug. 


15.  '50 
6,  '50 
4, '50 

26,  '60 

2,  '49 

17,  '60 
—.'49 
29,  '60 
-,'50 

6, '50 

3,  '50 

18,  '60 
28.  '60 

4.  '60 
-.'60 
88,*60 

11,  '60 
^♦60 

24.  nw 

10, '60 
21,*60 

5.  *80 

5,  '60 

2.  '49 

1,  '50 

24.  '50 
20.  '50 

27.  '50 
14. '60 

3.  '50 

23,  '50 

2,  '49 

27.  '50 

28.  '49 
14. '50 

17.  '49 

12,  '49 

n,  TiO 

4.  '4!) 

28,  '50 
in,  '50 

3,  '50 

16.  '60 

6.  '60 

16.  '50 

25.  '49 

18.  '49 

14,  '50 
10.  '60 

24,  '60 
18.  '50 

29.  '50 

15,  '48 

26.  '50 

4,  '50 
18, '60 
18, '60 

14,  •SO 
1,^49 

25,  •SO 
10,  ^49 
12,  •SO 

26,  'SO 

5,  '60 

17,  '80 

1,  '60 
—.•50 
26, '60 
29, '60 

16,  '60 
28,  '60 

6,  '49 

2,  '60 
8, '60 

16. '80 
28. '60 
4. '60 
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NAME 


FUc  RiK 


Tonn4g«        Date  ol  Arrival 


Mary  Ellen   .^...».....Atn.t  Bg. 

Mary  Frances   ...  .Hwn.,  Bk. 

Mar)'  Reed  Am.,  Sc. 

Mar>'  Watemuui  .  Am,,  Bk. 

Mary  and  Bouna   Am.,  Sc. 

Mary  and  Jane  Am.,  Bg. 

Mar>-  and  Martha  Am.,  Bk. 

Mary  and  Phoebe.....  Am.,  Bg. 

Maaconomo     Am.,  Sh. 

MaaaachiuettB   Am.,  Stmr. 

Mattakeaa«t   Am.,  Sh 

Mayflower   Am.,  Sh. 

Maza^ram  ,  Fr..  Sh. 

McLellan   Am.,  Rr. 

Mentor  Am  ,  Sh 

Merchant   Am  ,  Sh, 

Merchaittman   Am  .  Hg. 

Mpta   .,..„..  Am.,  Hk 

Meteor    Am.,  Bg. 


Metropolis   .   Am., 

Mexican   ......„..,„„...  Am. 

Minerva    .  Am., 

Minerve  Fr., 

Monaoon   ,  Am., 

Montano   

Montjromery 
Mcinument 
Murguii  Dix 
Morrison 


.Am., 

.Am., 

Am., 
Am., 


Sr. 
Rk. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Sh. 
Bk. 
Sh. 
Rk. 
Sh. 


Mount  Vernon   Am.,  Sc. 


Nathaniel  Hooper   Am.,  Sh. 

Nestor  Am,,  Sh. 

New  England   Am.,  Bk. 

New  World  Am.,  Stmr. 

Niagara   —  „..Am.,  Bk. 

Niantic    Am..  Sh. 

Nile   Am.,  Bk. 

Ninfa   Ec,  Sloop 

Mfawi   .....Am.,  Bk. 

N«bl«   ,  ,..  3r..  Bk. 

Nanparail   Am.,  Bg. 

Notth  Bemt   .Am.,  Bg. 

Nwtii  CarollM  Am.,  Sh. 

N.  8.  dfl  Doris.......  Port.,  Bk. 


Obed  Mitchell  ._  Am,.  Sh. 

01)<>rlin   Am..  Bk. 

Oiean  Br.,  Rr. 

Oceanie   ,......,.„.  Fr..  Bk. 

Odd  Fellow   Am..  Sc. 

Olive  Branch  Am.,  .Sh. 

Oneco  Am.,  Sh. 

Oniota    Am.,  Bg. 

Orator  .....   Br..  Bk. 

Orb     Am.,  Bk. 

OreKon  Am.,  Bk. 

Orietiiiil   „.„„  Am.,  Bk. 

Orion   Am.,  Bk. 

^h-tolan     Am.,  Sc. 

Oscar    Am.,  Bk. 


...Am.,  Sh. 
...AnL,  Sh. 

....Br«  Bg. 
.JkaL,  8e. 


Csceola 
Othello 

Packet  . 
Page  .... 

Palladiura   Am.,  Bk. 
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PACinC  COAST  nSHERIES 

California,  the  Premier  Fishing  State — I. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  body  of  wa- 
ter from  the  standpoint  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
world  i»  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  For  untold 
centuries  the  coasta  of  Japan  and  of  North  China  have 
furnished  millions  of  pounds  of  sea  food  annually  to 
the  teeminK  populations  of  Asia,  and  since  the  advent 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
fisheries  of  that  region,  including  the  whole  western 
shore  of  North  America  from  the  tip  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  Bering  Strait,  have  constantly  increased  in 
the  volume  and  market  value  of  the  catch  until  at  the 
present  time  the  annual  American  sardine,  tuna  and 
salmon  fisheries  of  this  coast  are  the  most  important 
in  the  United  States. 

While  we  know  through  tradition  and  the  written 
record  that  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  River  region 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  of  the  Sacramento  River 
region  in  California,  and  the  various  rivers  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula  have  for  long  centuries  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  salmon  runs  on  the  rivers  and  prepared 
from  their  catches  of  fish  much  of  the  food  that  was 
necessary  to  tide  them  over  the  winter  seasons,  still 
modern  commercial  fishing  in  these  waters  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  e.stablishment  of  the  first  salmon 
canner>'  at  Washington,  Yolo  county,  California,  in 
1864. 


Fithcrmeii'i  Wfaarl,  San  Princisco.  in  1400.  ihowinf  the  old  latctn  mU  ri%u  and  lh«  firit  unit  of  the  present  Fi»h«rinm'i  Lax^on 

Kfprtilitctil  from  t'hri%tiii;i«  NumlHr  Siiii  ^'^an*.■l^c^•  N«W'  Kriitt  l'«tl 
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Fltlitrmrn'a  Wh«rf,  S*n  FranclMo.  in  1921.    Compart  with  pictura  txlow 
«ni1  note  p«f«iiitrncc  of  type  in  tht  fithinc  boats 

Total  Catch  of  Fish  in  California 

1916—  90,672,360  pounds       1919—269,713,573  pounds 

1917—  208,217,091  pounds       1920—213,847,807  pounds 

1918—  256,505,656  pounds 
Footnote:    Out  of  the  total  catch  in  1920,  78.6  per 

cent  went  to  the  canneries,  18.8  per  cent  was  consumed 
fresh,  and  2.6  per  cent  was  shellfish,  either  canned  or 
consumed  fresh.  These  proportions  illustrate  very 
graphically  the  need  for  education  of  Californians  as 
to  the  value  of  fresh  fish  in  the  daily  food  rations. 
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First  Fish  Cannery 
It  is  rather  a  siriKular  coincidence  that  this  first 
cannery  nhould  have  been  established  through  condi- 
tions due  to  the  Civil  War  and  that  it  should  have 
been  a  floating  cannery.  We  can  only  wonder  whether 
the  vision  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  and  William  Hume  and 
Andrew  S.  Hapgood,  the  founders  of  this  oriKinal  can- 
nery, included  the  future  world  struggle  which  was 
to  bring  about  commercial  conditions  that  would  place 
the  fish  canning  industry'  of  California  at  the  top  of 
the  list  for  the  United  States  and  possibly  for  the 
entire  world. 

Prior  to  1864  the  Hume  brothers  had  fished  commer- 
cially for  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River,  selling  their 
catch  fresh  in  the  local  markets.  They  were  from  the 
state  of  Maine  and  were  in  correspondence  with  Hap- 
good, who  was  engaged  in  canning  lobsters  in  their 
home  state.  They  induced  him  to  go  into  partnership 
with  them  for  the  canning  of  salmon.  He  ordered 
and  shipped  the  nece8sar>'  machinery,  coming  with  it 
around  the  Horn,  while  they  purchased  a  large  scow 


larger  market,  was  at  San  Francisco.  The  importance 
of  these  salt  water  fisheries  and  of  the  fisheries  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  at  an  early 
date  attracted  the  attention  of  the  state  government 
so  that  under  the  administration  of  Governor  H.  H. 
Haight  the  legislature  of  1870  established  a  board  of 
fish  commissioners  for  the  state  of  California  who 
were  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  "an  act  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  fish  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  state."  This  date  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  connection  with  California  fisheries  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  board  of  fish 
commissioners  in  the  United  States  and  antedates  by 
one  year  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  work 
of  the  California  board  of  fish  commissioners  has  thus 
grown  normally  with  the  growth  of  the  fishing  indus- 
tries, and  the  growth  of  the  fishing  industries  is  in  no 
small  degrree  due  to  the  activities  of  the  commission. 

Fish  Transplanting 

In  its  very  early  history — in  fact,  in  the  year  1872 — 
the  commission  made  an  attempt  to  import  eastern  and 


The  sardine  aii  'ALuon  iianncry  of  the  F.  E.  bioth  Company  at  Monterey,  said  to  be  the  lariecst  fish  cannery  in  ttie  world 


and  built  upon  the  scow  an  erection  to  house  the  ma- 
chinery. The  equipment  was  very  primitive,  and  most 
of  the  work  was  done  by  hand.  From  this  humble 
beginning  the  salmon  canning  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  grown  to  a  point  where  many  millions  are 
invested  in  boat<<,  nets,  machiner>',  equipment,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  and  thousands  of  men  are  annually  em- 
ployed. 

Califurnia  Fish  Commission 
The  early  commercial  fishing  in  salt  water  was  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh 
fish  for  local  market  consumption.  The  most  impor- 
tant center,  both  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  and 
great  variety  of  fish  taken  and  also  on  account  of  the 


middle  western  game  fish  into  the  waters  of  California. 
They  fitted  up  a  special  aquarium  car,  loaded  it  with 
black  bass,  brook  trout,  salt  water  eels,  lobsters,  oys- 
ters, two  varieties  of  perch,  catfish,  etc.,  but  after  leav- 
ing Omaha  the  car  was  involved  in  a  train  wreck,  and 
all  of  the  contents  became  a  total  loss. 

Undiscouraged,  they  immediately  sent  an  agent  east, 
who  obtained  40,000  shad  from  the  Hudson  River  which 
were  safely  brought  out  and  planted  in  the  Sacramento 
at  Tehama.  To  show  the  importance  of  this  early 
transplanting  of  fish,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  over  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  of  shad  are  taken  annually  in  Cali- 
fornia waters.    From  the  year  1871  constantly  increas- 


1916 

San  Francisco   3,113 

Santa  Cruz    32,375 

Monterev    10,4.'j9,029 

Los  Angeles    2,592.370 

San  Diego    2,551,026 

Miscellaneous  ._   10,899 

Total   15.648.812 


Sardine  Pack  by  Districts 


1917 
140.126 
6,147 
41,621,150 
52,615,300 
9,718,3,16 
2,272 

104,10.3,:J31 


1918 
892,026 
559,265 
64,913,002 
78.077,612 
13,207,265 
1,641 

157,652,811 


1919 
1,362,518 
5,141,869 
81,417,280 
54,600.194 
11,183,539 
141.779 

153,877,179 


1920 
1,104.776 
7,342,699 
69,719,517 
28,182,847 
12,167,199 
691 

118.617.729 
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ing  work  in  transplantation  has  been  carried  out.  many 
fish  hatcheries  have  been  established,  and  much  bene- 
ficial control  exercised  over  methods  of  fishing,  limita- 
tion of  seasons,  and  regulation  of  fishing  streams. 
Sardines 

In  the  '80s  commercial  fishermen  were  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  runs  of  large  sardines,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  in  1890 
the  first  sardine  canner>'  in  California  was  established 
at  North  Beach,  San  Francisco.  The  demand  for  sar- 
dines at  that  time  was  confined  to  small  sizes,  and 
these  were  hard  to  get,  the  sardine  in  the  waters  of 
Central  California  being  usually  caught  in  lengths  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  For  commercial  reasons, 
therefore,  the  San  Francisco  cannery  was  abandoned 
after  about  two  years'  operation.  Its  machinor}'  was 
sold  and  shipped  to  San  Pedro  in  Southern  California, 
where  smaller  sardines  could  be  more  easily  obtained. 

This  San  Pedro  cannery  was  operated  on  a  small 
scale  until  about  1910,  when  its  attention  was  attracted 
to  tuna  packing,  and  after  some  experiments  this  new 


California  Fbh  Round  the  Earth 

It  is  difficult  for  those  not  expert  in  estimating  fish 
quantities  to  visualize  any  such  figure  as  81,000,000 
pounds  of  sardines.  The  total  catch  of  sardines  in 
California  waters  during  the  year  1919,  which  so  far 
holds  the  banner  for  volume,  was  153,877,179  pounds. 
In  19'20  this  dropped  to  118.517,729  pounds.  Taking  the 
latter  figure  as  a  basis,  let  us  do  a  little  comparative 
figuring  and  see  just  what  is  represented  by  that 
weight  of  fish.  The  great  majority  of  these  fish  of 
course  are  canned,  and  in  that  year  the  figures  show 
that  these  sardines  were  put  into  1,062,996  cases. 
These  cases  held  55,462,738  cans  of  sardines.  These 
cans  placed  end  to  end  would  make  a  line  of  cans 
4947  miles  in  length,  and  they  would  contain  463,055,- 
924  fish.  These  fish  placed  end  to  end  with  the  tail 
of  one  fish  in  the  mouth  of  the  other,  it  is  estimated, 
would  make  a  girdle  of  fish  61,192  miles  in  length, 
which  would  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  entire 
earth  twice  at  the  equator  and  have  enough  left  to 
make  a  frame  around  continental  United  States. 


Thr  Holin<Jcr,  a  typical  cru<tc  oil  enctned  jcvnerft]  purpose  fuhinf  boat  and  cannery  tenijer 


industry  was  launched  and  grew  very  rapidly.  In  1911 
20,000  cases  of  tuna  were  put  up,  partly  at  San  Pedro 
and  partly  at  San  Diego.  This  delicious  product  (the 
"seachicken")  ver>'  quickly  made  its  way  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  by  1917  the  pack  exceeded  350,000  cases  put 
up  by  twenty-one  canneries. 

Meanwhile  in  1903  F.  £.  Booth  of  San  Francisco  be- 
gan canning  sardines  at  Monterey  Bay.  He  put  over 
a  campaign  to  create  a  demand  for  the  larger  sized 
fish  packed  in  one  pound  oval  cans  under  the  name  of 
Monterey  mackerel,  later  reverting  to  the  true  name 
of  Monterey  sardine.  The  industry  at  Monterey  has 
grown  steadily  until  today  the  largest  establishment  in 
the  world  exclusively  devoted  to  the  canning  of  fish 
is  located  at  that  point,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  other  canning  establishments,  so  that  in  1919  81,- 
447,280  pounds  of  sardines  were  reciuired  to  supply 
the  canneries  of  this  district  alone. 

The  tuna  canners  of  Southern  California  also  turned 
their  attention  to  sardines,  whose  seasonal  run  follows 
close  on  that  of  the  tuna,  and  today  the  sardine  out- 
put of  the  southern  canneries  now  equals  that  of 
Monterey  Bay. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  annexed  tables  that  the 
total  catch  of  sardines  in  California  waters  grew  from 
15,000,000  in  1916  to  153,000.000  in  1919,  an  increase 
of  1000  per  cent  in  four  years.  Like  all  the  other  can- 
ning industries  in  the  world,  this  industr>'  undoubt- 
edly over-expanded  during  that  period  and  is  now  set- 
tling down  to  a  more  normal  basis.  The  opinion  of 
all  of  the  experts  is  that  the  California  canned  sar- 
dine is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  imported  variety, 
and  undoubtedly  with  judicious  use  of  publicity  in  ex- 
ploiting their  product  the  sardine  canners  of  Califor- 
nia have  before  them  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
At  any  rate,  the  Californiac  is  here  supplied  with  a 
new  thrill  in  investigating  the  resources  of  his  won- 
derful state,  for  this  business  of  canning  sardines  has 
put  California  well  out  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  the 
greatest  fisherj-  state  in  the  Union. 

Boats  and  Methods 

The  methods  and  the  boats  used  by  California  fish- 
ermen are  of  great  variety.  Up  to  about  1903  or  1904 
the  lateen  rigged,  double  ended  sailboat  of  the  Greek 
type  brought  here  by  Italian  fishermen  was  almost 
universally  used  in  saltwater  fishing  around  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  Bay.  In  the  Sacramento  River  fishing,  which  at 
that  time  was  of  great  im|>ortance,  boats  of  every  kind 
and  description  were  used,  but  largely  the  (lat-bot- 
tomed,  square-ended  scow.  With  the  advent  of  the 
gasoline  engine  the  Italian  fishermen  were  quick  to 
seize  the  advantages  given  by  a  more  ready  access  to 
market  from  the  sea  fishing  grounds,  and  the  majority 
of  the  double-ended  boats  were  fitted  up  with  motors 
of  from  5  to  10  horsepower  with  little  or  no  change 
to  the  structure  of  the  boat  except  the  introduction  of 
stiffeninK  timbers  under  the  engine  and  in  way  of  the 
tailshaft.  When  in  1910  to  1916  the  canning  industry 
began  to  place  great  demands  upon  the  fishermen  and 
commercial  sea  fishing  became  very  profitable,  almost 
every  type  of  small  boat  was  commandeered  and  rush- 
ed in  to  the  work,  but  experience  has  shown  that  a 
slightly  modified  form  of  this  Mediterranean  double- 
ended  fishing  lugger  is  best  adapted  for  practically 
all  offshore  work.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
since  the  introduction  of  trolling  for  salmon,  the  high 
blunt-pointed  stern  of  these  boats  allowing  the  fisher- 
man to  attend  to  his  tiller  and  to  an  outrigged  line 
on  each  side  very  handily. 

Trolling 

In  salmon  trolling  two  stout-poles,  usually  of  bam- 
boo or  poled  saplings,  are  lashed  to  the  boat  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  fishing  lines  from  10  to  12  feet  out- 
board on  either  side.  These  poles  are  guyed  to  the 
bow  of  the  boat  and  carry  a  short  line,  known  as  the 
pole  line,  which  is  snapped  to  the  main  fishing  line 
and  the  slack  of  the  main  line  carried  over  from  this 
snap  to  the  boat's  stern.  The  main  fishing  lines  are 
usually  set  for  different  depths  on  either  side  of  the 
boat  while  prospecting  to  discover  the  location  of  a 
school  of  fish.  The  boat  trolls  along  with  its  engine 
choked  down  at  about  two  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  boats  carry  but  one  fisherman,  and 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  with  any  great  breadth  of 
stern  to  his  boat  this  one  man  might  have  consider- 
able trouble  in  managing  his  tiller  and  landing  a  fish 
at  the  same  time.  The  strike  of  the  salmon  with  this 
rig  is  detected  by  the  rapid  jerking  of  the  pole  tip. 
With  the  majority  of  the  commercial  fishermen  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  play  the  fish,  the  line  being 
pulled  in  hand  over  hand,  the  landing  being  commonly 
eflfected  by  a  gaffhook,  and  the  fish  instantly  killed  by 
clubbing  over  the  head. 

Catch  of  Salmon  in  California  Waters 
1916 — 10,939,534  pounds  1919—13,145,727  pounds 

1917_11,061.587  pounds  1920—11,133,819  pounds 

1918—13,093,188  pounds 

Footnote:  During  the  years  represented  in  this  ta- 
ble sea  fishing  of  salmon  by  the  trolling  method  has 


grown  in  importance,  while  the  river  fisheries,  which 
formerly  represented  the  great  bulk  of  the  annual 
catch,  have  dwindled  very  rapidly.  In  1920  less  than 
4,000,000  pounds  were  caught  in  the  rivers  of  the  state 
or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Trawlins 

In  fishing  for  market  there  has  grown  up  quite  a 
business  with  larger  boats  in  deeft-sea  trawling,  the 
boats  following  the  schools  of  fish  as  they  migrate  up 
the  coast  and  the  fish  being  brought  to  market  by  fish 
carriers,  to  which  they  are  transferred  from  the  boats 
on  the  fishing  grounds.  This  is  in  line  with  the  best 
practice  in  the  fisheries  of  Europe  and  of  the  North- 
east Coast  of  America,  and  as  the  fish  markets  grow 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  business  will  undoubtedly 
largely  increase. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  San  Francisco  eight 
companies  engaged  in  the  trawling  business,  employ- 
ing twenty-six  boats  as  fishers  and  carriers.  It  has 
very  recently  been  recognized  by  the  majority  of  these 
companies  that  the  method  of  employing  independent 
carriers  to  bring  their  fish  from  the  fishing  grounds 
to  market  is  uneconomical,  and  an  association  has  been 
formed  known  as  the  Associated  Trawling  Company, 
five  companies  being  now  incorporated  with  that  asso- 
ciation. These  five  companies  have  eighteen  fishing 
boats,  eight  of  which  are  kept  continuously  on  the 
fishing  grounds.  These  boats  are  served  by  one  car- 
rier, and  it  has  been  found  that  by  pooling  the  fish 
the  profits  to  each  company  are  very  much  better  than 
with  independent  operation. 

Fishing  Boat  SUtiatics 

According  to  reports  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  there  are  listed  with  them  as  of 
December  31,  1920,  a  total  of  2055  boats  engaged  in 
commercial  fishing.  These  boats  var>'  in  length  from 
16  to  65  feet;  1906  of  these  boats  are  gas  driven,  7 
are  steam  driven,  36  are  sail,  102  are  row  boats,  and 
4  are  barges.  The  total  value  of  these  boats  is  |5,050,- 
432,  and  the  value  of  nets  and  gear  $1,839,990. 

In  these  fishing  boats  will  be  found  very  many  dif- 
ferent makes  and  types  of  gasoline  engine,  but  the 
great  majority  will  have  engines  built  in  California. 
In  talking  with  many  fishermen  about  their  boats  and 
the  performance  of  the  power  plant,  we  find  an  almost 
universal  desire  to  get  some  good,  reliable,  small  crude 
oil  engine,  and  we  verily  believe  that  those  manufac- 
turers who  are  preparing  to  change  over  their  gaso- 
line engines  to  the  burning  of  crude  oil  and  the  heav- 
ier distillates  have  their  faces  set  in  the  right  direc- 
tion so  far  as  the  future  market  in  fishing  boats  is 
concerned. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  designers  of  boats 
and  power  plants  for  boats  for  commercial  fishing  that, 
aside  from  the  blunt-pointed  stern  form  for  the  boat 
itself,  there  is  no  well  established  standardized  prac- 
tice. The  whole  industry  has  arrived  at  its  present 
proportions  with  a  speed  which  has  left  no  time  for 
either  the  boat  builder  or  the  fisherman  to  think 
through  the  problems  and  arrive  at  ver>'  definite  con- 
clusions about  the  best  gear,  and  hence  there  will  be 
found  a  tremendous  variation  in  opinion  among  the 
practical  fishermen  as  to  just  what  is  best. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  plans  in  a  series  of  articles 
to  put  before  its  readers  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  which  are  facing  the 
fishermen  and  the  fish  canning  industr>'  of  the  Pacific, 
and  possibly  to  show  how  experience  gained  in  the 
more  slowly  developed  fishing  industries  of  the  Atlan- 
tic can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  the  Pacific. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  YACHTING 


THE  year  of  1921  has  marked  a  very  grreat  quick- 
eningr  in  the  yachting  Hpirit  along  the  California 
coast.  The  strenuous  efTorts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  enthusiasts  in  the  various  clubs  have  re- 
aulted  in  (|ulte  a  proKrnm  of  rtgattu  And  raew  for 
the  summer  and  fall  season. 

Last  month  we  recorded  the  revival  of  the  San  Fran- 
elMO  Challenge  Cup  Race  in  San  Ftandsco  Bay  and 
the  lipton  Cup  Baee  in  Pvjrat  Sound.  Th«  Sontiiaim 
California  Yachting  Aasociation  staged  a  great  regatta 
at  Santa  Barbara  for  four  dayn,  August  9  to  August 
12,  inclusive,  in  which  n'.any  of  the  most  famous  of 
California's  pleasure  sailing  craft  and  not  a  few  of 
the  motor  cruism  took  part. 

Tliis  regatta  was  preceded  by  Nnrat  laeai  among 
the  varioofl  claHos  of  yaehia  aad  powir  boati  from 
thdr  kiona  porta  to  Santa  BaitMra,  and  fHwa  Newport 
Harbor  in  a  combined  power  and  sail  race  the  sloop 
Carollie  won  from  the  Joy  and  the  Viking  IV  from  the 
Uiicas.  The  sloop  (Iretcheii  won  the  rai:e  of  the  San 
Diego  Yacht  ("lub  from  that  port,  her  one  competitor, 
the  Trilby,  having  to  put  ba<-k  with  a  broken  stay.  In 
the  race  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  all  of  the  contest- 
ants, except  the  yawl  Ortona,  used  their  aiuciliaiy 
power  plants,  and  for  that  reason  the  Ortona,  although 
last  to  arrive,  waa  nnoflSeially  dadared  winner.  Cap- 
tain John  Bameson's  schooner,  tiie  Invader,  was  the 
first  of  the  Lo.s  Angeles  fleet  tr>  arrive  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Three  boats  of  the  San  Franc isfo  Yacht  Club — the 
sloop  Mah  Pe,  sailed  by  Captain  Henry  Dinning;  the 
ketch  Shawnee,  L.  A.  Norris;  and  the  schooner  Sea- 
ward, Edward  Lowe,  Jr. — raced  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  Santa  Barbara  Harbor,  a  distance  of  272  miles.  Or- 
dlnartljr  1Mb  raeo  ihovld  lum  bean  pnetteallr  a  nn 
before  «ba  NorHiwett  tndai,  bat  Omm  la  notttakf  ao 
eaprietous  as  wind,  and  before  the  race  was  finished 
the  press  of  California  wa.s  full  of  "scare"  headlines 
about  missing  yachts.  The  race  started  on  Saturday 
morning  and  was  not  finished  until  6:30  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  little  sloop  Mah  Pe  crossing  the 
line  at  that  time  three  hours  ahead  of  the  Seaward 
and  three  and  a  half  hours  ahead  of  the  ketch  Shawnee. 

In  the  race  for  the  Santa  Barbara  GInb  cup  Captain 
John  Bameson's  sloop,  the  Lady  Betty,  won  out  from 
a  very  fast  field  on  a  10-mile  L-shaped  course  in  one 
hour,  44  minutes,  29  aecoads. 


The  Lipton  trophy  race,  open  only  to  sloops  having 
a  water  line  of  between  20  and  30  feet,  was  by  this 
provision  clo.sed  to  three  or  the  fastest  yachts  at  the 
regatta.  The  Lady  Betty's  water  line  is  about  18  feet, 
the  Galliano's  water  line  is  approximately  34  feet,  and 
that  of  the  Mah  Pe,  one  of  the  fastest  sloops  on  the 
coast,  ia  over  87  feet.  The  I^dy  Betty,  however,  was 
successful  in  qualifying  by  loading  enough  ballast 
to  inerease  her  water  line  to  20  feet.  Thus  burdened, 
she  again  won  agalnat  a  flald  eonipoaed  of  the  Trilby 
and  the  Gretehen  of  San  Dlago  and  the  Hiaetaief  I  from 
Los  Angeles.  The  Lady  Betty,  however,  was  disquali- 
fied in  this  race  on  account  of  an  alleged  foul  on  the 
Mischief  I  in  rounding  the  fourth  nay,  and  the  race 
was  awarded  to  the  Mischief  I  on  that  ground. 

September  is  to  be  also  a  busiy  month  in  yachting. 
The  week  end  from  the  Sd  to  the  5th  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  is  to  hold  a  great  picnic  and  jollifi- 
cation at  McN'ear's  Island  and  a  riO-niile  rare  from  the 
island  to  Vallejo  and  return.  During  the  same  week 
end  the  Vanconver  Yacht  Qah  ia  ataging  a  regatta  on 
Puget  Sound. 

Many  of  the  boatbuilders  are  busy  on  new  work, 
pacticnlarly  in  Southern  California.  We  illustrate  be- 
low one  of  the  moat  interesting  of  the  new  jobs,  a 
cruising  yacht  for  Captain  G.  Allan  Hancock,  the 
Velero  II,  which  ia  now  under  construction  at  the 
William  Muller  Shipyard  in  Wilmington.  This  vessel 
is  125  feet  over  all,  20  feet  beam  and  7  fool  draft, 
designed  for  a  sea  speed  of  10  knots  with  a  cruising 
radius  of  6000  miles.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  appointments  and  for  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  the  first  vessel  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
use  the  Diesel  electric  drive. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of  two  Winton  Dieael 
oil  engines,  6-cylinder,  7'j  inch  bore  and  11  inch 
stroke,  developing  135  B.  U.  P.  at  AhQ  R.  P.  M.,  each 
directly  connected  to  a  90  K.  W.  125  volt  Westing- 
house  generator  supplying  current  to  a  250  H.  P.  275 
R.  P.  M.  double  armature  motor  wound  to  take  125 
volts  per  armature  and  directly  connected  through  a 
Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  to  the  propeller  shaft.  This 
power  plant  makes  possible  a  very  easy  and  direct 
control  of  the  driving  motor  from  the  pilot  house.  In 
a  future  issue  we  shall  give  full  particulars  of  this 
interesting  iaatallation. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

JUST  two  yearH  ago  this  month  the  people  of  San 
FranciHco  Bay  retcion  had  the  joyous  privilege 
of  welcoming  the  great  war  fleet  of  the  United 
States  Navy  assigned  for  duty  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    Now  that  fleet  is  welcoming  into  its  midst 
our  own  contribution  to  it^  numbers,  the  superdread- 
nought  California. 

Thi.f  latest  addition  to  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  is  not  only 
named  after  "the  greatest  state  in  the  Union,"  but  was 
built  at  Mare  Island  on  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  state.  Into  her  fashioning  California 
citizens  wrought  the  best  of  their  brawn  and  brain, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  personnel  who  will  man 
her  guns  and  work  her  machinery  are  native  born 
Californians. 

The  naval  vessels  built  for  the  United  States  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  have  in  times  past  given  very 
good  account  of  themselves  when  called  upon  in  em- 
ergencies to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  U.  S.  S.  California,  if  occasion  arises, 
will  uphold  the  traditions  passed  down  from  Santiago 
and  Manila  Bay. 


PANAMA  CANAL 

THE  report  of  Governor  Morrow  to  the  Secretar>' 
of    War    shows    the    freight    tonnage  passing 
through  the  Canal  in  May  decreased  greatly  as 
compared  with  April.   May,  1£>21,  shows  792,735 
tons  as  against  907,613  tons  for  April,  1921,  and  as 
against  a  monthly  average  for  the  last  year  of  989,- 
951. 

The  new  trade  routes  opened  by  the  Canal  are 
doing  large  volumes  of  freight  business,  but  it  seems 
to  be  largely  a  one-way  traffic.  For  example,  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  shipped  82,o;J7  tons  to  the 


Far  East  and  31,488  tons  to  Australia,  whereas  the 
Far  East  shipped  only  98JJ3  tons  and  Au.stralia  only 
370  tons  back  to  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Pacific  Coa.st  shipped  112,892  tons  to  Europe  and 
received  back  through  the  Canal  only  7522  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  a  very  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  tonnages  carried  by  the  ships  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  and  the  average  tolls  paid  per  ton 
of  cargo: 

Cargo       Av.  tolls  a 
carried    tun  of  cargo 

British    230.217  |1.24 

Chilean   _   2,009  2.95 

Danish     26,631  .69 

Dutch    12,099  .87 

French    10,771  1.32 

German    711  2.15 

lUlian    3,614  2.13 

Japanese    .35,510  1.36 

Norwegian    .38,017  .77 

Peruvian    11,895  .98 

Swedish    6,567  1.16 

United  States    415,794  80 


.973 


792,735 

This  table,  with  reservations,  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  profits  in  ship  operation.  In  April  the  aver- 
age tolls  paid  per  ton  of  cargo  were  .926.  In  other 
words,  the  cargo  tonnage  more  closely  approximated 
the  measurement  tonnage  in  April  than  in  May. 

Excluding  the  183,859  tons  of  United  States  coast- 
wise traffic,  the  cargo  in  American  bottoms  would  be 
231,935  as  against  230,217  for  British  bottoms.  As 
most  of  the  canal  business  originates  and  terminates 
in  the  United  States,  these  figures  are  a  very  uncom- 
fortable indication  that  British  competition  is  fast 
overhauling  the  American  merchant  marine  in  carrj- 
ing  American  foreign  freights. 


OCEAN  FRUIT  TRAFFIC 

SHIPMENTS  of  fruit  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  past  year  on  an  experimental  basis 
have  demonstrated  that  the  water  route  is  both 
practicable  and  economical,  and  arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  future  shipments  on  a  larger 
scale. 

This  trade  is  being  developed  along  three  lines: 
Pacific  Coast  fresh  fruits  to  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  fruits  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe;  and  Chilean  fruits  to  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  reported  that  the  California  and  Northwestern 
associations  of  fruit  growers  organized  for  the  mar- 
keting of  their  crops  are  in  a  position  to  contract  with 
steamship  companies  for  cargo  or  part  cargo  lots, 
and  that  they  have  joined  in  an  agreement  to  guar- 
antee one  steamship  company  9500  carloads  of  per- 
ishable fruit  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  markets  to  be  taken 
at  a  rate  substantially  lower  than  the  present  all  rail 
rate.  Of  this  total  4000  carloads  are  to  be  Washing- 
ton apples.  The  Port  Commission  of  Seattle  is  stimu- 
lating the  movement  of  the  fruit  through  that  port  by 
(quoting  low  rates  of  refrigerator  storage  in  transit. 

Citrus  fruits  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York  have  arrived  in  nineteen  days  with  very  much 
less  percentage  of  decay  and  deterioration  than  in 
ordinary  rail  shipments  and  at  a  rate  less  than  one- 
half  the  all  rail  rate. 

The  South  American  Line,  a  Chilean  company,  is 
reported  to  be  building  three  large  vessels  with  refrig- 
erator equipment,  to  be  placed  in  the  New  Y'ork  serv- 
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ice  (  nrrying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Chile 
ffasons  beintr  the  reverse  of  those  on  the  i'ttcific  Coast 
<if  the  United  States,  the  Chilean  fruit  will  rfnih 
Hurlhern  markets  in  the  early  spring,  so  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Chilean  fruit  will  be  off  the  eastern  markets 
before  tb«  large  volume  of  California  shipments  begins. 


SHIPBUILDING  COSTS 

EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
gency  shipbuilding  program  American  shipyards 
have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce 

costs  of  coiistrui'tioti.  That  these  efTorts  have 
not  hcoti  ill  vuiu  i;*  shown  by  not  only  the  actual  re- 
du(tion  in  fiKures  on  private  contract'*  but  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  very  measurably  close  to,  if  not 
tiettering,  the  costs  of  shipbuilding  abroad. 

Qnite  recently  an  American  yard  bidding  on  the 
«onatruction  of  oil  tankers  had  the  contract  taken 
away  by  a  Britub  yard.  The  AnwIcM  bid  was  ap- 
pnndinBtely  $175  a  deadweight  ton.  the  British  ap- 
proximately ?M0  On  the  fare  of  it  this  would  ap- 
pear to  show  that  British  costs  are  20  per  cent  less 
than  costs  in  Amenca,  but  a  little  figuring  on  current 
anti  normal  exchange  rates  will  show  that  the  differ- 
ence in  bid  IS  not  actually  a  difference  in  cost  of  con- 
struction, but  a  ditferential  in  favor  o£  the  British 
builder  through  the  present  abnomat  exchange.  One 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  is  appmHCimately  £86^  which 
at  normal  exchange  ia  approoritnately  $191!^  so  that  we 
may  consider  thi<t  particular  nmtract  to  prove  us  on  a 
practical  equalit>  in  costs  with  the  British  shipbuilder. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  our  cousins  across  the  water, 
there  has  licon  recently  placed  with  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding-  Corpitration  an  order  from  the  Japanese 
go\eriHm'iit  for  a  combination  collier  for  the  Japanese 
Nhv\  ,  and  .•^nierican  yards  have  also  taken  orders  from 
BritiHh  companies  for  British  tankers.  Many  of  our 
large  repair  planta  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  ad- 
vertising at  the  piresemt  time  in  British  marine  jonr^ 
nala  that  Umbt  ean  effsek  British  repairs  more  quickly 
and  at  less  cost  than  is  possible  In  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  of  these  British  Journals  are  getting  quite 
alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  the  loss  to  Great  Rntain 
of  repair  and  Iniilding  contracts,  which  norniall.\'  and 
naturally  .should  have  gone  to  British  yards. 

In  the  bulletin  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  we  find  this  very  optinistie  not*  on  the 
question  of  shipbuilding  costs: 

"It  is  reported  that  the  works  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  American  shipyards  recently  stated  that 
cargo  carriers  of  the  standard  ^rpe  could  he  built  in 
thin  country  at  $115  per  ton,  $100  less  than  the  Ship- 
ping ]k>ard  steel  fleet  cost  per  ton.  It  is  understood 
that  this  price  would  also  allow  the  shipbuilding  com- 
pany to  make  a  profit.  It  was  i«tated  that  tlie  increased 
efficiency  of  hibi:»r  is  rcsp.insildc  for  the  ability  of  the 
yards  to  build  at  a  lower  cost,  although  material  and 
freight  rates  remain  considerably  above  the  pre-war 
figure.  The  president  of  an  American  shipyard  has 
been  quoted  as  Saying  that  Anmican  shipyards  could 
BOW  build  passenger  liners  as  cheaply  as  the  British 
or  French  shipbuilding  plants.  The  American  repair 
yards  advertise  in  British  papers  that  repairs  may  be 
effected  in  this  country  more  cheaply  than  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  yards." 


comparison  with  construction  cost  figures.  C.reat  I5rit- 
ain  IS  still  the  world's  market  for  shiiis,  and  the  at- 
tached list  printed  by  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle 
recording  the  sale  of  fifty-eight  British  cargo  carriers 
of  an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of  2^,672  can  be 
talcen  as  a  very  fair  average  of  the  present  price  that 
nmy  be  expected  for  ships  sold. 

These  sbi]»,  sold  during  tiie  first  quarter  of  1921, 
brought  an  average  price  of  £14,  or,  at  present  ex- 
change rates,  approximately  $5i  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels were  quite  new,  and  the  figures  obtained  on  these 
sales  should  be  extremely  interesting  to  .American 
ship  operators  in  general  and  to  the  Shipping  Board 
in  particular  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  not  only 
the  price  that  may  be  expected  ou  the  sale  of  any  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  Shipping  Board  vessels,  but  also 
as  indicating  to  the  operator  the  proper  book  value  of 
the  vessels  that  he  is  operating. 

The  Newcastle  Daily  Chroniclers  tgwrea  follow: 
List  of  Trading  Steamen  8eld 
Sold        n  W.  Tons    Total  Tonnage     Amt.,  £ 
2  Under  1,000  450  7.750 

7  1,000-  2,000  10,620  145,600 
6  2,000-  3,000  13,707  134,000 
4         3,000-  4,000          13,760  125,000 

10  4,000-  5,000  43,117  374.000 
2          5,000-  0,000  11,790  70..500 

11  6,000-  7,000  60.740  O26.&00 
6  tfiOO  46JBm  416,600 
6        8.000-  9,000        60;201  1,849,000 

8  9.000-10,000         10,180  S78,000 
2        Over  10,000  88,700 


58  282,072  4,07.''.,850 

These  figures  give  an  average  of  only  £14  8s.  2d.  a 
ton  deadweight,  compared  with  former  ftgores  rang^ 
ing  up  to  £40,  £60  and  £80  a  ton. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  California  is  now  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  her  fisheries*  products? 

That  the  sardines  alone  canned  in  California  last 
year  would,  if  placed  end  to  end.  make  a  double  girdle 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  and  have  enough  left 
over  to  make  a  border  around  the  United  States? 

That  the  Fish  Commission  of  California  is  the  old- 
est body  ef  iU  kind  In  the  United  SUtea.  antedating 
by  one  year  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Federal 
government? 

That  on  September  9,  1850,  there  were  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  more  seagoing  ships  than  in  any 
other  hariior  of  the  Ijiited  States? 

That  Germany  has  uiuler  construction  a  Urge  pro- 
gram of  motorships? 

That  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  wages  of  his  crew? 

That  American  registry  is  somstimsa  not  American 
registry? 

Information  on  all  of  these  points  and  many  other 
interesting  phase^s  of  American  marine  life  is  covered 
in  this  Issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


SHIP  PRICES 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  lower  the  coat  of  eonstmction  on  ships,  It 
cannot  be  dniied  that  euirsnt  sale  prices  of  new 
and  used  vessels  are  still  extremely  small  in 


OUR  COVER 

Show.s  the  West  Faralon,  second  of  live  ll,noo-ton 
flush  deck  freighters  built  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Docii 
Company,  on  her  trial  run  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

These  freighters  combine  mceeptional  cargo  carrying 
capacity  and  ample  cargo  handling  facilities  with  a 
loaded  sea  speed  of  11  knots  at  very  low  fuel  con- 
sumption. 
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ARGOES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 
(Continued) 


NAM  E 

Pt>x  Rig 

Dale  ol  ArriTsl 

Sarah  SandH   

Br.,  Stmr. 

Sept. 

7, 

'50 

Am  RIc 

J.OO 

Apr. 

6, 

•50 

Sarah  &  Eliza 

Am.,  Sh. 

359 

Aug. 



'50 

Saratoga 

Am.,  Sh. 

1200 

July 

3o! 

•50 

S.  D.  Bailey 

Am.,  Sc. 

98 

June 

25, 

'50 

Sea  Eagle   

  Am.,  Bg. 

199 

Oct. 

30, 

•49 

Sea  Gull   

 Br.,  Bg. 

CI 

Aug. 

11. 

•50 

Sea  Gull   

Nor.,  Bk. 

203 

Aug. 

12, 

•50 

Sea  Gull   _  

Am.,  Stmr. 

266 

Aug. 

10, 

'50 

Sea  Witch        ..  . 

Am.,  Sh. 

907 

July 

24, 

'50 

Seise  de  Junio  ..  . 

Ch.,  Bg. 

117 

Sept. 

5, 

'50 

Selina  .  . 

Am.,  Bg. 

Sept. 

8, 

'50 

Selma   

 Am.,  Bk. 

407 

Oct. 

6, 

'49 

S.  H.  Waterman 

 Am.,  Bk. 

480 

June 

16, 

'50 

Sheridan   

 Am.,  Sh. 

900 

July 

31, 

'50 

Sierra  Nevada   

 Am.,  Sc. 

90 

Mav 

21, 

'50 

Sir  Geo.  Pollock 

 Br.,  Sh. 

630 

July 

31, 

'50 

Siroc   

 Am.,  Bg. 

168 

June 

15, 

'50 

Six  Brothers  

Am.,  Bg. 

147 

May 

6. 

'50 

Smyrna  .   

Am.  Bk. 

370 

Aug. 

21, 

'50 

Solomon  Piper   

 Am.,  Bk. 

196 

Aug. 

15, 

'50 

South  America   

  Am.,  Sh. 

605 

Jan. 



'50 

Sovereign   „. 

 Am.,  Sc. 

90 

June 

19! 

•50 

Spartacua   

 Am.,  Sc. 

92 

Aug. 

12, 

•50 

Spartan 

Br.,  Bk. 

366 

Sept. 

2. 

'50 

Spencer 

Br.,  Bg. 

188 

Aug. 

6. 

'50 

Splendid   

 Am.,  Sh. 

392 

Feb. 

15, 

'50 

Splendid 

Am.,  Bk. 

Sept. 

4. 

'50 

Star   _  

Am.,  Bk. 

212 

June 

5. 

'50 

Star  of  China  

Br.,  Bg. 

101 

Oct. 

11. 

'49 

State  of  Maine   

Am.,  Sh. 

727 

Aug. 

8. 

'50 

Steiglitz 

Am.,  Sh. 

349 

June 

22, 

'50 

Success 

Am.,  Bk. 

203 

Apr. 

7, 

'50 

Suliote   

Am.,  Bk. 

260 

Aug. 

'  1 

'50 

Superior   

Am.,  Sh. 

575 

Z 

MO 

t:*  _      o  _ 

22 

J  une 

*u 

June 

1 

10, 

ov 

281 

Aug. 

";ft 

0\r 

Susan  Abigail   

 Am.,  Dg. 

o  1  n 

May 

90 

'Rft 

Susan  Drew   

 Am.,  oh. 

696 

r  eu. 

^0, 

ou 

Susan  G.  Uwens 

 Am.,  on. 

730 

T 11  Iv 

OA 

Susan  Wardwell   

 Am.,  Sc. 

120 

Aug. 

ou 

215 

July 

30. 

'50 

 Am.,  Bg. 

260 

Aug. 

c 
^( 

»>u 

Tahmaroo 

Am.,  Sh. 

375 

July 

1, 

'49 

Talca   ^  „  

 Chile,  Bg. 

188 

Aug. 

4, 

'49 

Talma 

Am  ,  Bg. 

391 

Mch. 

'50 

Am.,  Bk. 

420 

Aug. 

s! 

'50 

Am.,  Bk. 

286 

Oct. 

12. 

'49 

Teal   

Br.,  Bk. 

364 

May 

2, 

'50 

Tecum«eh   

Am.,  Bk. 

391 

Jan. 

7, 

'50 

Tecumseh   

 Am.,  Bg. 

190 

Apr. 

30. 

'50 

Am.,  Sh. 

Sept. 

5. 

'50 

Am.,  Sh. 

414 

May 

27. 

'49 

Thili   

Chile,  Sc. 

92 

Jan. 

22. 

'49 

Thomas  Bennett 

Am.,  Sh. 

483 

Nov. 

8. 

'49 

Thomas  Lord   

 Br.,  Sc. 

70 

Dec. 

28, 

'49 

Thomas  P.  Hart 

 Am.,  Bg. 

173 

Aug. 

'60 

NAME 

Tonnage 

Dale  of  Arrival 

Thoma-s,  W.  Sears 

Am.,  Sh. 

500 

Julv 

15. 

'50 

TiberiaH 

Am  Bk 

300 

July 

24, 

•50 

Timbo   

123 

July 

1. 

•50 

Toccao   

28 

Apr. 

12, 

•50 

Toulon   

Am.,  Bk. 

272 

May 

16. 

•50 

Traveller   

,.  Am.,  Sc. 

ftlay 

lo. 

6U 

Treaty   

 Am.,  Bg. 

240 

Oct. 

3, 

•49 

278 

May 

OU 

668 

Aug. 

• 

aO 

Triton   

 Br..  Bg. 

J  uly 

8. 

aO 

187 

June 

6. 

au 

Two  Brothers   

 Am.,  Sc. 

67 

Aug. 

10. 

»RA 

00 

Tyrone   

,.  Am.,  Sh. 

537 

Nov. 

49 

Undine   

Am.,  Bk. 

215 

May 

13. 

•50 

Unicorn   

Br..  Stmr. 

650 

Oct. 

31, 

•49 

Br.,  Sc. 

73 

Aug. 

17. 

'50 

„   Am.,  Sc. 

197 

July 

22, 

•50 

Utica   

Am..  Sh. 

625 

Jan. 

27. 

'50 

Valhalla   

Am.,  Bk. 

275 

May 

18. 

•50 

Valparaiso   

Am..  Sh. 

697 

June 

28. 

•50 

Vandalia  

Am.,  Sh. 

360 

July 

6. 

•50 

Veioz   

Chile.  Bg. 

104 

Jan. 

15. 

•50 

Am..  Sh. 

420 

Aug. 

13. 

•50 

155 

Dec. 

1. 

•49 

Veto   

...  Am.,  Bg. 

149 

Aug. 

13. 

•50 

Victoria   

Am.,  Bg- 

38 

Aug. 

22. 

•50 

Victoria   

Mex..  Sh. 

345 

Mch. 

— , 

•50 

Victorine   

Am..  Bg. 

115 

July 

30. 

•50 

Virginia   

Chile.  Sh. 

230 

Aug. 

13, 

•50 

Vistula   „  

Am..  Sh. 

365 

Jan. 

9, 

•50 

Br..  Bg. 

154 

May 

6. 

•50 

Peru,  Sc. 

90 

Mch. 

— , 

•50 

Wakullah   

207 

Aug. 

4. 

•50 

Waldemar   

Dan.,  Bk. 

300 

Aug. 

3, 

•50 

Wallace   

Am.,  Bk. 

300 

Aug. 

29, 

•50 

Walter   

Am..  Bk. 

256 

Nov. 

— , 

•49 

Wataga   

Am..  Sh. 

415 

June 

17, 

•50 

Water  Lily   

Br.,  Bg. 

155 

Aug. 

16, 

•50 

21 

Jan. 

— , 

'50 

210 

May 

6. 

•50 

Will   

147 

Aug. 

15, 

•50 

Will  0'  the  Wisp  

Br.,  Bg. 

101 

Aug. 

2, 

•50 

Will  Watch   

Br..  Bg. 

50 

July 

1, 

•60 

William  A.  Spofford 

Am..  Sc. 

197 

Aug. 

12. 

•50 

William  Brandt   

Russ..  Sc. 

900 

July 

28. 

•50 

William  G.  Hackstaff 

Am,,  Sc. 

92 

June 

29. 

•49 

William  Gray   

Am.,  Sh. 

296 

June 

15, 

•50 

Am..  Bk. 

194 

July 

7. 

•49 

William  0.  Alden 

Am..  Bk. 

274 

May 

t* 
0. 

DO 

William  Penn   

Am..  Bg. 

158 

t  eo. 

•RA 

oO 

iir"ii*  JTT   

William  and  Henry 

Am..  Sh. 

260 

oept. 

lb. 

>  4  A 

William  and  James  . 

Br.,  Sc. 

74 

June 

17, 

•50 

A  _  pu 

July 

28,' 

•50 

Winslow   

Am.,  Bk. 

263 

June 

25. 

•50 

Winthrop   

,,,  Am.,  Bg. 

230 

July 

30. 

•50 

Woodside   

Am..  Sc. 

55 

June 

16, 

•50 

Zenobia   

Am.,  Sh. 

630 

Aug. 

13, 

•60 

Am.,  Bk. 

386 

Aug. 

4. 

•50 

Z  Ring   

Am.,  Bk. 

223 

July 

31, 

•50 

Zuid  Pool   

Holl.,  Sh. 

320 

Sept. 

'49 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 

MERCHANT  MARINE? 


WE  hav«  a  large  number 
of  ships  on  the  ocean. 
They  are  to  be  !«een  in 
plenty  at  p  ruct  i  c  u  i  1  y 
every  port.  In  all  of  Ih*^  liri?- 
i«h  channel  porta — and  we  have 
vi«it«4  most  of  tli«in— could  b« 
Men  tMjfB  flyiny  the  Ameriean 
Sag.  The  same  was  true  for 
Hamburg:,  for  Rotterdam,  and 
for  tfie  ports  of  the  Baltic.  As 
I  am  writing,  1  can  Sfte.  from 
the  iiorthole  of  my  stateroom, 
four  or  rtve  ships  with  the  A- 
merican  flag.  We  have  the  ships 
but  w«  do  not  seem  to  be  get- 
t$iw  the  buainesB,  and  I  read 
in  the  papers  from  home  of 
many  ships  laid  up  both  on  the 
many  ships  laid  up  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  in  the  Gulf  ports 
and  on  the  P;it:iric. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  A- 
merican  mwefaaBt  marine? 

The  anawer  1«  eA«y. 

From  the  etaadpoint  of  an 
engineer  or  deck  officer,  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  largely  in  the  fact 
that  tho  chip's  officers  have  nu 

wa',  in  which  to  enforce  their  orders,  and  there  is 
Ijriic'ti.  ally  no  liiscipline.  On  an  American  ship  under 
Shipping  Board  regime  as  at  present  in  force,  a  fire- 
man, wiper,  watertender,  oiler,  seaniiui,  or  any  Other 
subordinate  can  practically  do  aa  be  pleasea  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  tiiegr  know  that  the  alighteat 
enfereement  of  diacipHne  by  the  ofRcers  can  be  re- 
ported on  ahora  to  the  diaadvantaice  and  pos.sible  dis- 
cbarge and  disgrace  of  the  officer. 

In  port  the  crew  do  practieally  aa  they  pleaae — go 
aahore  and  return  whan  they  get  good  and  ready.  If 
any  disciplinary  meMUres  are  attempted,  the  crew  im- 
mediately Ko  to  the  American  conaul  and  tell  him  any 

kind  of  story  that  comes  into  their  heads.  The  consul 
then  sends  for  the  c»ptaiti  and  chief  engineer,  ha.s 
thern  up  on  tlie  carpet  for  a  "c;,ll  down,"  usually  giv- 
ing to  the  crew  anything  that  they  want,  delays  the 
ship,  has  the  ship's  officers  running  hack  and  forth — 
ship  to  shore — all  at  the  ex|)enHe  of  the  ship  operator 
and  the  American  people  through  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  clause  in  the  LaFoIlette  Act,  confirnied  by  the 
Jenee  Act.  which  allows  the  crew  to  draw  pay  at  any 
port,  gives  large  opportunity  for  men  to  go  ashore  at 
European  ports,  get  drunk,  run  with  women,  lind  all 
kinds  of  deviltry  ashore,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
ship  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  hoapital,  and  draw  their 
wages  on  t)ie  return  trip  While  laid  up  on  account  of 
their  own  viieness. 

To  me,  the  only  cure  for  this  a.>*pect  of  American 
merchant  marine  operation  lies  in  changing  the  laws 
i^t*  a.-i  lo  (five  officers  on  board  any  American  ship  the 
power  to  .«ee  that  tlieir  ordeis  are  carried  out  and  to 
free  those  officers  from  the  petty  annoyances  which 
are  constantly  being  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
organizationa  of  marine  labor.  Then  make  sure  that 
the  men  who  man  the  ships  are  thoroughly  American, 
both  aa  to  eitimiBhip  and  aa  to  ideals — that  they  are 


A  firat  assistant  engineer  on  a  Cali- 
fornia -  built  steamer,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  at 
the  (law  discharging  cargo  in  a  Euro- 
pean port,  a.sked  himself  the  question 
which  rurin.s  (he  title  fur  this  article. 
The  article  i»  his  own  answer  to  the 
question  and  evidently  is  given  with- 
out any  partteolar  attempt  at  8cicntific 
analysis,  it  cornea  straight  from  the 
heart  ef  the  man  as  an  expreaaioo  of 
his  experience.  It  waa  acnt  tO  US  in 
the  form  of  a  letter. 

You,  dear  reader,  may  not  agree  with 
all  the  conclusions  reached  by  our  cor- 
respondent, but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  im  accurately  deecribing  the 
actual  eonditione  at  preeent  existing 
on  American  and  particularly  Siiipping 
Iktard  vessels. 

These  Lmoiii  ii»ns  must  be  radically 
changed  if  America  is  to  attain  the  po- 
sitlon  she  altoiild  hold  In  merdunt 
rine  aenrice. 


clean  men  of  sound  mind  and 

Tiody,  and  that  they  know  their 
trade  as  <«eamen.  Then  there 
slioulil  be  a  thorough  under- 
standing as  to  working  hours 
and  condition.s  of  living.  Fbe- 
lieve  that  when  a  man  signs  on 
as  a  ship's  ofRcer  there  should 
be  an  understanding  for  at  least 
one  year  with  a  firm  or  for  a 
ccitjiin  ship,  and  that  the  re- 
muneration sliould  be  based  on 
a  (erta:n  rinniniurn  \Na>re  and 
on  the  showing  made  for  econ- 
omy of  operation  by  the  ship, 
in  the  case  of  an  engineer  thia 
man  should  have  served  his 
time  in  a  first-class- marine  en- 
gineering shop  and  have  been 
to  se;(  at  least  one  year  as  a 
junior  envrnieer.  If  during  this 
year  the  man  has  shown  hini- 
seit  to  be  idle  or  dissipated,  the 
cumpany  wUI  know  of  it  and  he 
should  never  receive  his  ticket 
as  a  third  assistant. 

No  man  can  serve  two  or 

   '    more  masters  at  the  same  time, 

and  )t  is  lie^cinninK'  to  he  ap- 
parent that  «  nisui  cannot  serve  his  eniplipyer  i)roperly 
and  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union  at  the  same  tin.e. 
Very  frequently  at  .sea  directions  by  the  ciiiel'  engineer 
or  the  captain  are  held  up  by  insubordi nates  with  the 
remark  that  the  union  rules  are  so  and  so.  No  man 
with  union  rules  uppermost  in  his  brain  can  (jci.s.sibly 
be  an  efficient  worker,  either  on  the  deck  or  in  the  en- 
gine room  of  an  Ameriean  merchant  ship. 

The  whole  economy  of  operation  must  be  ba.sed  on 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  orders  of  supe- 
riors who  have  learned  by  training  and  e.xperience 
what  !w  the  liest  thing  to  be  done  under  any  given 
etner^'ency,  and  the  kind  of  men  wiio  are  needed  in 
our  merchant  marine  today  arc  those  who  will  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  obey  orders  and  learn  from  the  re- 
sults of  that  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  how  to 
act  themselves  when  circumstances  place  them  in  au- 
thority. The  same  Great  Teacher  who  first  told  us 
that  no  man  could  serve  two  masters  told  us  also  in 
beautiful  i>aral<le  that  he  who  was  faithful  in  little 
things  shouhl  be  made  ruler  over  great  thinps. 

I  am  a  niarried  man  with  a  famil\  to  take  caie  of. 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  every  man 
should  do  the  same.  I  may  be  called  a  "scab"  or  some- 
thing worse,  but  I  have  the  aatisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  what  I  do  I  am  honoring  my  flag,  my  country 
and  my  home,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  brother 
engineers  will  see  these  matters  in  the  same  light  and 
put  their  sh;-uli!ers  to  the  wheel  m  iryin).'-  to  keep  that 
flag  in  an  honorable  piitce  itmoiig  the  merchant  navies 

of  the  seven  seas.  ^  

EKKATA 

On  page  473  of  the  August  issue  i>(  Pacific  Marine 
Review  the  caption  under  the  cut  of  the  motorship 
Yngaren  located  the  Yngaren  and  Sunderland  and  the 
shipbuilding  yards  of  William  Doxford  and  Sons.  Lim- 
ited, on  the  Tyoe,  whereas  all  tiiree  are  "really"  lo- 
cated on  river  Wear  some  2D  miles  south  of  Tynemouth. 
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1  Oil  ErvAiReS' 

JandriolorsKips' 

PROGRESS  IN  MOTORSHIP  BUILDING 


THE  very  healthful  condition  of 
the  infant  motor  shipbuildinR 
industr>'  is  indicated  by  Lloyd's 
quarterly  shipbuilding  returns 
issued  June  30.  These  returns  show 
that  there  are  183  motorships  with 
a  gro.sM  tonnage  of  502,944  under 
construction  at  the  present  time  in 
the  world's  shipyards.  These  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  motor- 
ship  construction  in  Germany,  and, 
as  was  intimated  in  these  columns 
last  month,  Germany  is  putting  on 
quite  a  sizable  motorship  program. 
If  the  German  figures  were  added, 
the  total  number  of  sea-going  motor- 
ships  would  be  over  210  with  a  gross 
tonnage  well  over  600,000. 

The  interesting  fact  which  stands 
out  in  these  figures  is  that,  while 
the  number  of  steamers  under  con- 
struction has  fallen  approximately 
14  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  quarter,  the  number  of 
motorships  building  is  practically 
the  same.  Of  this  motorship  pro- 
gram over  200  are  in  European  ship- 
yards, while  only  three,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  18,850,  arc  building  in 
the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  very  plainly 
that  our  European  rivals  are  fast 
gaining  the  advantage  in  economic- 
ally operated  cargo  ships.  In  Swe- 
den there  is  a  tonnage  of  motorships 
building  twice  as  large  as  the  ton- 
nage of  steamers  and,  according  to 
the  present  trend,  no  more  .steamers 
will  be  ordered  for  offshore  trading. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  the 
present  time  no  steel  sea-going  mo- 
torship is  laid  up  for  lack  of  freight, 
while  many  hundreds  of  steel  steam- 
ers are  so  laid  up. 

Scandinavian  MototMhipM 

The  Johnson  Line  of  Stockholm, 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
just  announced  that,  subject  to  the 
permission  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, it  proposes  to  sell  all  of  its 
steamers  and  to  build  and  operatf 
motorships  exclusively.  This  pro- 
gressive firm  recently  launched  their 
twelfth  motorship.  the  Cometa,  at 
Burmeister  &  Wain's  yard.  At  the 
present  time  the  total  steam  fleet 


of  this  company,  aggregating  50,000 
tons,  is  laid  up,  not  being  able  to 
make  a  profit  in  carr>'ing  freight, 
while  its  motor  vessels,  aggregating 
80,000  tons  deadweight,  are  all  in 
daily  service.  The  Johnson  Line  has 
two  other  motorships  building  at 
Burmeister  &  Wain's,  and  as  soon 
as  its  steamers  are  disposed  of  it 
will  undoubtedly  order  many  more. 
Practically  every  Scandinavian 
shipowner  appears  to  be  tending  in 
the  same  direction.  The  East  Asi- 
atic Company  has  already  sold  all 
its  steamers  and  now  possesses  fif- 
teen fine  sea-going  motorships.  The 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Company  of 
Gothenburg  is  building  three  oil-en- 
gined  ships  and,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  directors,  does  not 
intend  to  btiild  any  more  steamem. 
Two-thirds  of  the  ships  under  con- 


struction in  Scandinavia  at  the  pres* 
ent  time  are  motor  vessels. 

New  British  Orders 
Messrs.  Hunting  &  Sons  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Tyne  Iron  Ship- 
building  Company  for  a  10,000-ton 
motorship,  their  first  oil-engined 
craft.  This  ordinao'  cargo  boat  will 
be  365  feet  in  length,  51  feet  beam, 
and  25  feet  draft.  The  machinery 
equipment  will  consist  of  two  Werk- 
spoor  motors,  each  of  1200  i.  h.  p. 
generated  in  six  cylinders  with  560 
m.m.  bore  and  1000  m.m  stroke,  run- 
ning at  120  r.  p.  m.  These  motors 
will  be  built  by  the  Northeastern 
Marine  Engineering  Company  of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne,  who  had  in  the 
past  the  largest  output  of  marine 
steam  engines  of  any  British  firm. 
They  have  converted  their  shops  for 
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EngiBC  room  of  notofttiip  WUHam  Penn.  poit 
■idt,  thowing  B.  A  W.  generating  sets 

the  manufacture  of  marine  Diesel 
engines  on  a  large  scale  and  hold 
the  Werkspoor  license. 

Motor  ShipbuildinK  on  the  Tyne 
Practically  every  large  Tyne  ship- 
building firm  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  motorship  construction,  and 
even  the  most  conservative  of  build- 
ers recognize  the  fact  that  shipown- 
ers will  not  order  steamers  on  any 


large  scale  as  long  as  they  have  to 
compete  with  motorahipa.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  greater  the 
shipping  slump  the  more  favorable 
will  be  the  reaction  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  motor  craft,  and  as  soon 
as  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  revive, 
British  shipbuilders  will  be  ready 
for  the  flock  of  motorship  orders 
which  is  expected  to  be  forthcoming. 

Single  Screw  Motorships 
Aa  noted  in  our  columns  laat 
month,  the  Doxford-engined  Yngaren 
has  been  completed,  and  two  simi- 
lar sin'gle  screw  vessels  are  on  the 
stocks.  Beardmore's  are  also  con- 
structing three  ships,  each  equipped 
with  only  one  engine.  Several  sin- 
gle screw  motorships  have  been  built 
and  are  under  construction  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  Swedish  shipyard,  Ore- 
sundsvarvet,  has  just  completed  the 
Sulina,  a  single  screw  cargo  carrier 
for  the  Swedish  Levant  Company. 
She  is  engined  with  a  1600  horse- 
power Burmeister  &  Wain  type  built 
by  Gotaverken.  This  ship  will  carrj' 
4450  tons  deadweight,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  she  will  be  used  as  an 
ordinarj'  tramp. 

Shipowners  are  very  seriously  con- 
sidering the  oil  engine  for  the  tramp 
class  of  ship,  owing  to  the  fact  that 


Upper  pUi'orm  ol  mo(orithip  William  Penn, 
»)u>wing  toJM  of  cylinderi 

there  has  been  during  the  past  year 
or  two  a  large  increase  in  oil  bun- 
kering stations  throughout  the  world 
and  oil  of  suitable  quality  for  Diesel 
engine  work  can  be  obtained  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  principal  ports.  The 
great  majority  of  European  engine 
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Profit*  •!!<]  plant  ol  2700-ton  D.  W.  C.  motorihtp  boilding  at  the  Burjcerhout  Ship  Yard.  Rotterdam.   She  ii  powered  with  twin  AOO  H.  P.  Bolindtr 
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manufacturers  are  developing  spe- 
cial types  of  slow  speed  long  stroke 
motors  for  installation  in  single 
screw  craft,  these  engines  being  ar- 
ranged to  drive  their  own  auxiliary 
machiner>'  and  form  a  self-contained 
unit  which  can  be  substituted  for 
the  steam  engine  in  conversion  jobs. 
German  Program 

One  firm  alone  in  Germany,  the 
Deutsche  Werft  of  Hamburg,  has 
orders  for  ten  cargo  ships  totaling 
over  60,000  tons  deadweight,  all  to 
be  engined  with  Burmeister  &  Wain 
type  Diesels  manufactured  at  the  A. 
E.  G.  Works  in  Berlin,  the  only 
change  from  the  standard  B.  &  W. 
design  being  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  method  of  operating  the  maneu- 
vering gear.  The  engines  are  of 
1550  i.  h.  p.,  two  being  installed  in 
each  ship.  The  standard  Danish  ar- 
rangement for  engine  room  auxil- 
iaries has  been  adopted  with  the  us- 
ual electrically  operated  air  com- 
pressor. It  is  estimated  that  over 
200,000  tons  of  motorshipping  is  now 
on  order  in  Germany,  and  the  devel- 
opment there  should  be  watched  very 
closely. 

High  Powered  Semi-Diesel 

A  verj-  interesting  development 
has  recently  come  to  light  in  the 
new  design  for  the  Bolinder  engine. 
An  efficient  electric  plug  has  been 
developed  for  starting  in  place  of 
the  bulb  and  torch,  so  that  now  the 
engines  can  be  started  from  cold 
ver>'  much  more  quickly  and  effici- 
ently. The  power  per  cylinder  has 
also  been  increased  and  the  air  com- 
pressor dispensed  with.  The  new 
motors  are  directly  reversible  and 
are  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Diesel  engine  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  more  cheaply  constructed  and 
more  simple  to  operate. 

Two  of  these  engines  of  600  b.  h.  p. 
each  are  now  being  installed  in  a 
2700-ton  deadweight  capacity  ship 
building  at  the  Burgerhout  shipyard 
at  Rotterdam.  This  vessel  is  250 
feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of  40 
feet  8  inches  and  is  expected  to 
prove  a  vcr>'  useful  and  economical 
type.  The  auxiliary  plant  on  this 
ship  is  driven  entirely  by  electric 
motors,  the  power  being  supplied  by 
three  Bolinder  motor  generating  sets 
of  40  horsepower  each. 

American  Motorwhip  Program 

To  offset  this  splendid  European 
program  of  motorships.  the  United 
States  has  at  the  present  time  under 
construction  one  motor  tanker,  the 
H.  T.  Harper,  building  at  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  .Oakland,  ('al- 
ifornia,  and  to  be  delivered  probably 
during  September,  and  two  freight- 
ers building  at  the  Merchant  Ship- 


building Corporation,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  tanker  H.  T.  Harper  will  be 
330  feet  in  length,  46  feet  in  beam, 
21  feet  6  inches  loaded  draft,  and 
of  4750  deadweight  tons  carrying 
capacity.  She  will  be  engined  with 
two  Werkspoor  engines  built  by  the 
Pacific  Diesel  Engine  ('ompany  of 
Oakland,  each  of  1100  i.  h.  p. 

The  freighters  building  at  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  (Corporation,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  have  not  yet  been 
named.  They  are  on  order  for  the 
American-Iiawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  are  to  be  445  feet  long,  59 
feet  8  inches  beam,  28  feet  6  inches 
loaded  draft,  11,000  deadweight  tons 
carrying  capacity,  11 '  j  knots  speed. 
They  will  each  be  engined  with  two 
six-cylinder  Burmeister  &  Wain  type 
Diesel  engines,  each  of  2250  i.  h.  p. 
supplied  by  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany. 

IJ.  S.  Shipping  Board 

It  certainly  is  high  time  that  Am- 
erican shipowners,  shipbuilders  and 
marine  engineers  should  awaken  to 
the  im|M)rtance  of  motorship  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  William  Penn,  recently  delivered 
to  the  Shipping  Board — and  evident- 
ly from  her  description  a  first-class 
Burmeister  &  Wain  type  motorship — 
will  be  given  a  most  thorough  and 
painstaking  trial  and  that  the  results 
will  be  given  the  widest  publicity, 
for  it  seems  as  if  no  reciirds  in  ma- 
rine engineering  or  marine  opera- 
tion have  any  very  great  effect  upon 
the  American  engineering  mind  un- 
less they  are  made  under  American 
auspices. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  in  this 
connection  that  the  Shipping  Board 
should  in  its  trials  of  this  vessel  be 
in  the  position  of  being  the  owner 
of  the  largest  number  of  steamships 
under  single  ownership  in  the  world, 


so  that  if  it  should  be  proven  by 
the  trials  of  this  single  ship  that  the 
motorship  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
steam-engined  vessel,  the  Shipping 
Board  will  by  publishing  that  supe- 
riority immediately  reduce  the  value 
of  its  great  fleet  of  steamers.  Bear- 
ing this  fact  in  mind,  shipowners 
should  watch  the  operation  of  the 
William  Penn  very  carefully  them- 
selves and  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  economy  of  the  Die- 
sel engine  at  sea. 

The  Trend  in  Diesel  Engines 

Some  of  the  engineering  societies 
in  (!reat  Britain  have  recently  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
trend  in  design  of  Diesel  engines  to- 
ward large  cylinder  diameters  is  in 
a  very  ri.nky  and  dangerous  direc- 
tion. The  larger  the  cylinder  the 
greater  the  metallurgical  problem, 
and  the  metallurgical  problem  has 
always  been  the  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  production  of  Diesel  en- 
gines of  high  power. 

Some  recent  developments  brought 
out  by  Michell,  the  designer  of  the 
Michell  thrust  block,  have  turned  the 
attention  of  engine  designers  to  the 
old  swash-plate  substituted  for  the 
crank  in  reciprocating  engines  with 
promise  of  good  results.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  the  design  of  the 
Michell  engine  is  described  some- 
what in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  this  design  produces  a 
very  compact  arrangement  of  small 
cylinders  located  concentrically  with 
the  shaft  and  working  in  opposed 
couples  against  the  swash-plates  in 
such  a  way  as  to  balance  all  inter- 
nal strains. 

The  British  Diesel  engine  design- 
ers are  now  engaged  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  idea  to  the  Diesel  engine 
principle,  and  there  is  some  hope 
expressed  that  this  form  of  engine 
may  work  out  with  a  ver>'  econom- 
ical and  compact  oil-burning  unit. 
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SPANISH  DIESEL  ENGINED 

G>aster  Fitted  with  Kitchen  Reversing  Rudders 


SINCE  the  days  of  Columbus  his- 
tor>'  has  seldom  attributed  to 
Spain  the  lead  in  any  direc- 
tion of  national  enterprise,  in- 
cluding even  navigation,  in  which 
the  Spanish  were  at  one  time  Brit- 
ain's keen  rivals.  It  is  noteworthy, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  newest  in- 
ventions affecting  the  progress  of 
navigation — namely,  the  Kitchen  re- 
versing rudder — has  been  adopted  by 
Spanish  owners  in  one  of  their  coast- 
ing vessels,  the  AIca,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  one  of  the  larg- 
«st  vessels  fitted  with  reversing  rud- 
ders actually  at  work. 

Some  particulars  of  the  vessel  will 
no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers,  particularly  those  concern- 
ed with  the  motor  -  driven  vessels. 
The  Alca  is  a  steel  vessel  of  500 
tons  displacement  and  300  tons  dead- 
weight carr>ing  capacity  engaged  in 
carrying  coal  and  general  cargo  along 
the  Atlantic  Coa.st  of  Spain.  Her  di- 
mensions are:  length  140  feet,  t>eam 
22  feet  3  inches,  and  depth  10  feet 
molded,  her  load  draft  being  8  feet 
3  inches.  Originally  built  as  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  she  has  now  been  re-rig- 
ged and  equipped  with  a  150  b.  h.  p. 
Sulzer  Diesel  land  type  engine,  which 
turns  a  propeller  of  4  feet  diameter. 
The  engine  has  no  reversing  or  clutch 
devices  of  any  kind,  and  all  stop- 
ping, running  astern  and  maneuver- 
ing of  the  vessel  is  obtained  solely 
with  the  Kitchen  reversing  rudder. 

To  install  these  rudders  the  orig- 
inal rudder  post  was  removed  by  cut- 
ting it  through  at  the  top  and  bot- 
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Stern  view  of  Spanish  coaslinfc  tchkI  AIu. 
5ltf<d  with  Kitchen  rudder 


torn  of  the  propeller  aperture;  an 
extension  to  the  stern  foot  to  take 
the  bottom  pintle  was  added  and  se- 
curely riveted  to  the  keel;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  rudder  a  strong  gud- 
geon or  bearing  was  riveted  to  the 
ship  frame. 

The  rudder  blades  are  of  mild 
steel  plate  \2  inch  thick;  the  inside 
dimensions  of  the  blades  are  64  by 
58  inches,  the  major  axis  being  hor- 
izontal. 

The  speed  and  reverse  control 
wheel  for  operating  the  rudder  is 


mounted  in  the  wheelhouse  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  steering  wheel. 
The  motion  from  this  control  wheel 
is  conveyed  to  the  rudder  head  oper- 
ating gear  by  means  of  steel  chains 
over  guide  sheaves  and  rollers,  and 
it  is  this  wheel  which  regulates  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  rudder 
blades  and  of  course  all  their  inter- 
mediate positions. 

Helm  is  controlled  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  ordinary' 
type  of  rudder,  and  for  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  the  Kitchen 
reversing  rudder  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  rudder  blades  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  their  helm  carrying  pow- 
ers. Either  of  these  operations  can 
be  carried  out  independently  of  the 
other,  as  they  are  not  interconnected. 

The  vessel  attains  a  sea  speed  un- 
der power  of  6Vi  knots,  and  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  maneuvering  trials 
are  interesting.  The  astern  speed 
was  2>4  knots.  The  time  taken  to 
bring  the  vessel  from  full  speed 
ahead  to  dead  stop  was  34  seconds 
and  the  distance  traveled  was  200 
feet.  The  diameter  of  her  turning 
circle  at  full  speed  ahead  was  140 
feet,  less  than  the  vessel's  own 
length.  The  time  taken  to  spin 
about  an  axis  amidships,  as  if  on 
a  pivot,  through  a  half  circle,  occu- 
pied 1  minute  and  25  seconds. 

The  rudder  control  is  most  effici- 
ent and  practically  instantaneous  in 
effect  and  permits  the  maneuvering 
and  working  of  the  vessel  in  and 
about  the  congested  harbors  and 
docks  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
reliability. 
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CONVEYING  AND  ELEVATING  MACHINERY 

In  the  Sugar  Warehouse  at  Crockett 

By  HENRY  T.  HESSELMEYER 
Chief  Engineer,  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company,  San  Francisco,  California 


THE  main  building  at  Crockett 
was  erected  in  1880  and  used 
for  many  years  as  a  flour  mill. 
About  1900  it  was  changed  to 
a  beet  sugar  refinery  and  in  1903 
was  turned  over  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  cane  sugar  only  and  has 
been  used  for  that  purpose  ever 
since.  As  early  as  1905  conveyors 
were  installed  for  handling  the  su- 
gar and  these  conveyors  are  still  in 
use,  having  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time  as  the  capacity  of  the  refin- 
ery was  increased. 

Early  in  1917  the  directors  de- 
cided to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
refinery  to  2000  tons  a  day.  This 
made  necessary  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  partial  rebuilding  of 
both  the  refinery  and  the  warehouse 
and  during  this  reconstruction  the 
present  system  of  conveyors  and  ele- 
vators was  worked  out  by  Mr.  George 
M.  Rolph,  general  manager  of  the 
California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation,  and  his  engineer- 
ing staff  at  Crockett,  assisted  by  the 
engineers  of  Meese  &  Gottfried. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  conveyors  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  co-ordination  of  the 
system  so  that  the  vast  amount  of 
material  could  be  handled  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  wooden 
structure  a  new  modern  warehouse 
is  being  built  with  concrete  floor, 
supported  on  concrete  and  wood  pil- 
ing, brick  walls  and  reinforced  con- 
crete roof.  This  building  will  be 
200  feet  wide,  1000  feet  long  and 
about  40  feet  high  in  the  clear,  in 
four  sections,  each  250  feet  long, 
separated  by  brick  fire  walls.  Sec- 
tions numbers  1  and  4  of  this  new 
building  have  been  finished  and  as 
fast  as  is  practicable  the  wooden 
section  between  them  will  be  chang- 
ed over. 

The  floor  of  this  warehouse  is 


In  the  August  issue  of  Paci- 
fic  Marine  Review  we  described 
somewhat  in  detail  the  refinery 
of  the  California  and  Hawai- 
ian Sugar  Refining  Corporation, 
which  ia  located  at  Crockett, 
California,  about  thirty  miles 
northeast  of  San  Francisco,  in 
that  article  reference  was  made 
to  the  very  extensive  system  of 
conveyors  used  in  the  ware- 
house and  refinery,  all  of  which 
were  installed  by  Meese  &  Gott* 
fried  of  San  Francisco.  We  are 
therefore  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  to  our  readers  the  pres- 
ent article,  which  details  quite 
elaborately  the  conveying  sys- 
tem as  installed  in  the  ware- 
house at  Crockett,  which  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  we  are  especially  glad  to 
have  this  description  prepared 
by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hesselmeyer, 
who,  as  chief  engineer  of  Meese 
&  Gottfried  Company,  was  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  tliis  in- 
stallation. 


continued  out  over  deep  water  to 
form  a  dock  for  unloading  the  ocean 
going  vessels  which  deliver  the  raw 
sugar  from  Hawaii.  The  warehouse 
is  arranged  with  unloading  plat- 
forms on  a  second  level  above  the 
clock  so  that  the  sling  loads  of  sacks 
of  raw  sugar  may  be  delivered  by 
the  ships'  winches  either  on  the 
platforms  or  on  the  dock  level.  With 
this  arrangement  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  work  the  ships'  winches 
up  to  their  capacity. 

Dock  Conveyor 
Just  outside  the  north  wall  of  the 
warehouse  iw  located  what  is  known 
as  the  dock  conveyor.  This  is  a 
horizontal  belt,  36  inch  wide  7-ply 
rubber,  with  the  centers  of  the  driv- 
ing pulleys  1000  feet  apart.  This 


belt  is  driven  from  both  ends  and  is 
designed  to  deliver  sugar  on  both 
the  upper  and  lower  stretch,  carry- 
ing sugar  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time.  This  arrangement  re- 
quired special  designing  for  suit- 
able takeups  for  slack  at  both  ends 
of  the  belt.  The  driving  machinery 
at  each  end  consists  of  two  cast 
iron  pulleys  of  58  inches  diameter 
by  38  inches  crown  face,  rubber 
lagged.  These  pulleys  are  fitted  to 
5  7/16  inches  diameter  shafts,  the 
outer  ends  of  which  each  carry  a 
spur  gear  of  61  inch  pitch  diam- 
eter. The  bearings  of  the  pulley 
shafts  are  so  placed  that  these  spur 
gears  mesh  on  their  pitch  lines. 
These  gears  are  driven  by  a  cast 
steel  spur  pinion,  power  being  trans- 
mitted from  a  25  h.  p.  motor  through 
a  Meeseco  short  center  belt  drive 
using  10-inch  double  leather  belting 
to  a  large  pulley  on  a  countershaft, 
thence  through  double  reduction 
spur  gears  to  the  main  spur  pinion. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the 
driving  pulleys  of  the  belt  conveyor 
has  a  large  arc  of  belt  contact.  A 
gravity  takeup,  consisting  of  a  float- 
ing idler  pulley  48  inches  diameter 
by  38  inches  face,  mounted  on  a 
shaft  whose  bearings  are  carried  in 
a  cast  iron  frame  which  has  free 
vertical  action  on  pipe  guides  suf- 
ficient to  handle  20  feet  of  belt,  is 
loaded  with  sufficient  weight  to  give 
the  proper  tension  at  all  times. 

This  driving  mechanism  is  dupli- 
cated at  the  other  end  of  the  belt, 
with  the  exception  that  here  a 
swinging  belt  tightener  is  provided 
which  acts  as  an  auxiliary  takeup 
to  the  gravity  mechanism  at  the 
other  end.  Both  upper  and  lower 
belts  run  on  pipe  rollers  5  inches  in 
diameter  by  39  inches  long,  7^  inch 
diameter  end  shafts  of  these  rollers 
being  carried  in  hard  maple  blocks 
which  serve  as  bearings. 

This  belt  is  designed  to  handle 
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1600  tons  of  siifwr  fMr  day  in  Mch 
directioD  at  a  ipMd  of  100  fMt  per 
miante.  Itagar  can  be  taken  off  this 
CQBTeyor  at  any  point  on  ilie  first 
floor. 

Inclined  Slat  Conveyor 
To  avoid  unnecessary  handlinir  aK 
much  of  the  sugar  as  possible  is 
taken  directly  from  the  ship  to  the 
melt  hoiue  in  tlie  reflneiy.  For  tliia 
purpose  an  -iBclined  slat  eoBT«yor 
was  installed  near  the  east  amd  of 
the  dock  conveyor  and  parallel  with 
it.  Til  is  conveyor  is  36  inches  wide 
by  1(11)  fi-'L't  long  between  centers  of 
hesiti  Htid  tail  sprocket  shtifts.  am! 
has  an  inclination  of  20  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  It  delivers  bags 
of  sugar  to  either  the  nortli  or  south 
main  conveyors  leading  into  the  re- 
flneiy. It  is  compoaed  of  number 
212  interlocking  bolted  roller  chain 
of  4-inch  pitch,  with  A-2  right  and 
left  attachments  to  ever>'  link,  and 
I-'h  inches  thick  by  3  j  ituhes  wide 
pine  mIbIs  'M  iiuhea  Iouk  br>ltecl 
thereto.  The  spfod  is  110  feet  per 
minute,  the  drive  being  a  l&-horse- 
powar  electric  motor  transmitting 
power  through  a  Meeaeco  short  cen- 
ter beK  drive  to  double  reduction 
apur  geara  at  the  head  sprocket 
shaft. 

Main  BeK  Conveyors 
The  main  North  and  South  belt 
conveyors  to  which  su^'ar  i«  lieliv- 
ered  by  this  inclined  slat  conveyor 
are  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  warehooae  and  the  third  floor  of 
the  reflnery  and  are  each,  like  the 
dock  eanrciyor»  designed  to  cany 
sugar  in  two  directions.  They  are 
nfi-iiich  wide  7-ply  rubber  belting 
and  are  each  about  800  feet  long 
between  centers  of  the  driving  pul- 
leys. Thty  are  parallel  with  each 
other,  having'  a  pa*saKeway  of  four 
feet  between  them.  Each  is  capable 
of  handling  about  2000  tons  of  raw 
angar  per  day  if  neeesaaiy.  the  dup- 
lication being  inroTlded  to  insure 
against  all  possible  contlngeney  of 
shut-down,  and  both  belts  are  in 
daily  operati^on  at  about  half  their 
capacity.  Tii«iy  are  driven  by  the 
same  me<  hanism  as  has  already  been 
described  for  the  dock  conveyor. 
They  receive  raw  8Uij:ar  at  the  west 
end  and  carry  it  on  the  upper  belts 
to  the  cut-in  station  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  refinery  above  the  raw 
sugar  bin.  The  speed  of  theae  belts 
is  130  feet  pw  nlnnte,  slightly  farter 
that  that  of  the  dock  conveyor.  After 
discharging  the  raw  su^^a^  <m  the 
third  floor  of  ttie  rL-fitiery  the  beltH 
pass  over  I.H-ii:ih  idler  pulleys  a!ni 
descend  to  the  sticuiiii  tluur  of  the 
warehouse,  where  the  driving  ma- 
chinery Is  located.  Here  after  leav- 
ing the  gravity  takeup  the  belt  runs 


nader  the  second  floor  and  refined 
aagar  is  loaded  on  the  ratnm  belt 
for  conveyance  to  warehonae  num* 
ber  5,  or,  if  intended  for  shipment 

by  steamer,  for  conveyance  to  the 
SB-inch  compartment  conveyor  which 
takes  it  to  the  and  of  the  raw  sugar 
warehou.se. 

High  Cross  Conveyors 

Raw  angar  coming  from  the  dock 
eonvejror  to  be  stored  in  the  first 
section  of  the  new  warehouse  is  sent 
over  one  or  both  of  the  high  cross 
conveyors.  These  are  located  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  warehou.se  sec- 
tion and  run  at  ri^bt  atigles  tii  the 
dock  conveyor.  They  are  spaced  Ifi 
feet  apart.  These  conveyors  carry 
sugar  only  on  the  upper  belt  but 
are  used  for  the  convejmace  of  both 
raw  and  reflned,  amngenients  Im- 
ing  made  for  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  of  the  halt  at  will. 
The  receiving  ends  near  the  dock 
conveyor  are  about  10  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  warehouse  stj  that  bags 
of  SLi|>rar  can  be  sent  d<iwn  rjn  chutes 
from  either  the  upper  or  lower  beits. 
For  a  distance  of  120  feet  the  high 
cross  conveyors  rise  at  nn  angle 
of  14';;  degrees  and  reach  a  height 
of  40  feet  above  the  floor.  Th^  then 
pass  over  the  high  storage  conveyors 
and  descend  at  an  angle  of  14';:  de- 
grees for  a  distance  of  65  feet,  en- 
tering the  refined  suj^ar  warehouse 
through  openinKs  in  the  wall.  Each 
of  these  hi^^h  cross  conveyors  has  a 
total  length  of  200  feet  between  cen- 
ters of  pulleys. 

In  handling  raw  angar  the  bags 
are  taken  off  theae  conveyors  by 
means  of  deflecting  plates  and  de- 
posited on  the  high  storage  conveyor 
by  which  they  are  distributed  to  any 
portion  of  the  wart^house  and  de- 
posited through  portable  chutes. 
The  refined  sugar  coming  from 
elthar  the  nuin  north  or  south  belt 
conveyors  passes  by  the  deflecting 
plates  and  continues  until  it  reaches 
the  main  36-inch  Iielt  conv^r  in 
warelioaae  number  from  which  it 
is  distributed  to  any  point  in  the  re- 
fined warehouse. 

The  high  cross  conveyors  are  com- 
posed of  7-ply  rubber  beiting,  36 
inches  wide.  They  are  driven  at  the 
upper  end  only  and  travel  at  150 
feet  per  minate.  Power  is  provided 
by  a  l&-horsepower  motor  driving 
through  the  Meeaeco  short  center 
belt  drive  and  doable  reduction  apur 
gears.  Svltable  gravity  takeups  are 
provided  and  the  belts  are  carried 
on  pipe  rollers  at  intervals  of  3 
feet,  w.th  idler  puleys  36  inches 
diameter  at  points  where  the  direc- 
tion is  changed.  These  conveyors 
are  mounted  on  structural  steel 
truaaes  extending  acroas  the  fall 


length  of  the  warehouse,  the  trussea 
being  supported  by  I-baama  placed 
between  the  eolnmna.  A  walkway  in 
provided  on  the  side  of  each  truss 

for  inspection  of  the  conve\or. 

Another  high  cross  conve\or  is 
provided,  similar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed, for  taking  suj^ar  frt)m  the 
east  end  of  warehouse  number  1 
into  warehouse  number  4.  This  belt 
conveyor  is  inclined  at  14 '1'  degrees 
for  120  feet,  at  which  point  it 
reaches  a  height  of  40  feet  above 
the  floor.  It  tiian  runa  horizontally 
for  about  400  feet  to  the  south  end 
of  warehouse  number  4.  From  this 
conveyor  bajrs  of  sugar  can  be  dis- 
iharjred  to  any  position  in  ware- 
house number  4  by  means  of  suit- 
able wooden  chutes. 

For  returning  raw  sugar  from 
warehouse  number  4  the  roller  chain 
slat  conveyor  is  provided  which  lifta 
the  sugar  from  tlia  flow  of  the 
warehoaae  and  delivers  it  onto  the 
high  cross  conveyor,  whose  direc- 
tion of  travel  is  reversed  to  take  the 
raw  suirar  back  for  delivery  to  the 
other  conveyors  which  Cany  it  tO 
the  cut-in  station. 

High  Storage  Convayor 

At  the  centtt  of  the  warehoaae 
and  extending  ita  full  length  is  lo- 
cated the  storage  conveyor.  This  ia 
practically  a  duplicate  of  the  dock 
conveyor.  It  is  1000  feet  lotiK  be- 
tween centers  of  pulleys,  driven  at 
both  ends,  travels  180  feet  per  min- 
ute, carries  sugar  diverted  to  it  from 
the  high  cross  tonveyors  an  dcarrias 
sugar  both  on  the  lower  and  upper 
belts.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  de- 
seriptian  that  neh  of  theae  belt 
conveyors  travela  faster  than  the 
one  preceding  it,  this  arrangement 
doing  away  with  any  danger  of 
blockade.  The  steel  channels  which 
support  the  boarin^fs  of  the  pipe 
rollers  for  the  belts  of  this  con- 
veyor are  hung  from  the  lower  cords 
of  the  roof  truss,  and  the  driving 
machinery  is  supported  on  a  plat- 
form made  up  of  heavy  I-beams  and 
also  hung  from  the  truaasa  of  the 
roof.  By  the  use  of  the  conveyors 
so  far  described  the  warehouse  can 
be  entirely  filled  with  sacks  of  sugar 
pilled  35  feet  high. 

Floor  Conveyors 

For  witiidrawing  sugar  from  Oia 
warehouaa  uae  ia  made  of  floor  con- 
veyors. In  the  center  of  the  wara- 
hooae  and  Icvd  wHA  the  floor  a 
aeries  of  three  slat  conveyors  was 
installed  over  fifteen  years  hj^o  and 
these  are  still  in  use.  They  are  com- 
posed of  two  strands  of  interlock- 
ing bolted  roller  chain  4-inch  pitch, 
with  bolted  pine  slats  3'-  inches 
wide  and  24  inches  long.  Each  see- 
(Centimied  on  imga  W) 
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PORTLAND'S  NEWEST  TERMINAL 


THE  Commission  of  Public  Docks 
of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  undertaken,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  municipal  ter- 
minal number  4,  to  give  the  city  of 
Portland  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  up  to  date  terminal  units  that 
is  to  he  found  anywhere  among  the 
sea-ports  of  the  world.  The  com- 
plete terminal  will  include  five  large 
piers  and  three  slips  with  warehouse 
and  open  storage  and  with  abund- 
ance of  machinery  for  handling  both 
mixed  package  and  bulk  cargoes,  the 
whole  covering  an  area  of  160  acres 
and  having  a  harbor  frontage  on  the 
Willamette  River  of  2730  lineal  feet. 

When  fully  completed  this  termi- 
nal will  have  ample  space  for  the 
berthing  at  one  time  of  fourteen  500- 
foot  vessels  and  will  have  a  com- 
bined trackage  of  approximately  16 
miles.  Fifty  acres  adjoining  the 
terminal  are  available  for  industrial 
sites  with  an  ideal  combination  of 
rail  and  water  ser\'ice. 

A  large  flour  mill  is  under  con- 
struction and  will  soon  be  operating 
on  this  ground  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  grain  elevator  of  the  terminal. 
This  concrete  elevator  has  a  1,000,000 
bushel  storage  capacity  and  is  equip- 
ped with  machinery  capable  of  de- 
livering 20,000  bushels  of  bulk 
grain  per  hour  to  the  holds  of  ve.n- 
sels  at  the  pier. 

The  pier  alongside  this  elevator 
has  a  length  of  1500  feet  and  a 
width  of  225  feet.  The  transit  shed, 
180  feet  wide,  extends  the  full  length 
of  the  pier.  Six  hundred  feet  of  this 
pier  are  constructed  with  two  levels 
no  as  to  take  care  of  the  handling  of 
general  cargo  readily  from  a  ship's 
deck  at  all  stages  of  the  water  in 


the  river.  The  pier  has  a  capacity 
to  take  care  of  35,000  tons  of  gen- 
eral cargo  or  56,000  tons  of  grain 
and  flour.  Slip  number  1,  lying  be- 
tween piers  1  and  2,  is  280  feet  wide, 
2500  feet  long,  and  will  be  kept 
dredged  to  a  low  -  water  depth  of 
32  feet. 

Pier  number  2,  also  1500  feet  long 
and  226  feet  wide,  has  a  transit  shed 
166  feet  in  width  by  about  750  feet 
long  on  its  outer  end,  the  inner  end 
of  the  pier  being  open.  Pier  1  is  fit- 
ted with  a  very  extensive  rubber  belt 
conveyor  system  for  bulk  cargoes, 
which  transfers  to  the  conveyor 
feeding  the  grain  elevator. 

Both  pier  number  1  and  pier  num- 
ber 2  are  equipped  with  a  complete 
system  of  mains  for  pumping  bulk 
oil  and  molasses  directly  from  the 
holds  of  ships  alongside  the  piers  to 
storage  tanks.  The  vegetable  oil 
and  molasses  plant  consists  of  elev- 
en steel  tanks  having  a  combined 
capacity  of  1,092,000  gallons,  and 
two  60-ton  scale  tanks  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  oils  or  molasses  as  delivered 
to  the  tanks  from  the  vessel  or  as 
delivered  to  tank  cars  from  the 
storage. 

Piers  number  3  and  number  4,  with 
slip  number  2  between  them,  are  to 
be  finished  as  business  demands. 

Bulk  Cargo  Facilities 

Pier  number  5  was  designed  as  a 
straight  pier,  900  feet  in  length,  with 
a  quay  running  from  its  outstream 
end  to  the  southerly  line  of  the  ter- 
minal. This  quay  and  the  fill  back 
of  it  have  been  completed  and  elab- 
orately equipped  for  the  handling  of 
bulk  cargoes  other  than  grain,  such 
as  coal,  ores,  etc.  This  quay  is  also 
arranged  for  oil  bunkering. 


The  bulk  storage  bins  on  pier 
number  5  are  largely  of  concrete 
construction  and  will  have  a  total 
capacity  of  16,000  tons.  They  are 
designed  for  the  handling  and  ship- 
ping of  phosphate  rock,  coal,  sul- 
phur and  other  such  commodities. 
Here  is  the  Ottumwa  box  car  un- 
loader,  which  picks  up  a  full  size 
box  car  loaded  with  bulk  freight, 
opens  its  door,  tips  it  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  discharges  all 
of  the  contents,  closes  the  door,  and 
delivers  the  car  on  the  track  again, 
the  total  operation  requiring  seven 
minutes. 

For  the  convenience  of  shippers 
and  as  a  check  on  all  shipping 
weights,  a  standard  Fairbanks  track 
scale  with  a  capacity  of  160  tons  has 
been  installed  as  part  of  the  termi- 
nal equipment.  This  scale  is  oper- 
ated under  the  supervision  of  the 
weighing  and  inspecting  department 
of  the  Continental  Freight  Bureau. 

Belt  Conveyors 

There  are  in  connection  with  this 
pier  number  5  over  four  acres  of 
open  storage  space  for  lumber,  struc- 
tural steel,  etc.  A  belt  conveyor  car- 
ries the  bulk  material  from  the  bin 
at  the  car  unloader  to  the  storage 
bins.  Trackage  is  also  provided  above 
the  storage  area  and  the  storage 
bins,  for  the  handling  of  bottom 
dump  cars  through  a  double-hop- 
pered  pit,  with  duplex  shaker  feed- 
ers discharging  the  material  onto 
conveyor  belts.  Approximately  250 
tons  of  phosphate  rock  or  150  tons 
of  coal  per  hour  can  be  handled  in 
this  way. 

Belt  conveyors  equipped  with  port- 
able spouts  take  material  from  the 
bottom   of  storage   bins,   and  dia- 
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charge  onto  traveling  towers  which 
are  operated  along  the  face  of  the 
pier  and  carry  adjustable  conveyors 
on  swinging  booms  by  which  the 
material  can  be  delivered  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel.  This  process  can 
be  reversed  for  unloading  ships. 
Fuel  Oil  Storage 

In  the  rear  of  the  bulk  storage 
plant  on  pier  5  there  has  been  in- 
sUlled  a  55,000-barrel  tank  for  fuel 
oil.  with  a  10-inch  pipe  line  to  the 
face  of  the  quay  at  pier  5. 

In  the  channel  approach  to  termi- 
nal number  4  the  port  of  Portland 
ha.s  excavated  a  channel  the  full 
width  of  the  river,  1600  feet,  with 
a  minimum  depth  at  low-water  of 
not  less  than  30  feet,  and  the  ma- 
terial obtained  from  this  channel 
dredging  was  deposited  on  the  site 
of  terminal  4,  about  80  per  cent  of 
which  has  now  been  raised  to  the 
required  elevation. 

This  terminal  is  operated  by  the 
commission  and  they  have  built  in 
connection  with  its  operation  an  ad- 
ministrative building,  a  restaurant 
which  has  a  capacity  for  seating  200 
people  at  one  time,  and  an  employes' 
welfare  building  with  clubrooms, 
showers  and  other  conveniences. 

The  location  of  terminal  number 
4,  while  it  is  ideal  from  a  stand- 
point of  rail  and  water  connection, 
is  considerably  removed  from  the 
main  business  and  residence  por- 
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tions  of  Portland.  At  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  construction  work 
it  was  fully  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  nearest  street  car  connec- 
tion. The  commission  requested  the 
extension  of  the  street  car  system 
by  the  Portland  Railway  Light  & 
Power  Company,  but  that  organiza- 
tion was  unable  to  satisfactorily  ar- 
range its  finances  at  the  time  to 
make  the  extension.  The  commis- 
sion then  procured  franchises  from 
the  city  and  county  and  constructed 
the  extension  itself,  placing  the  same 
in  operation  early  in  November.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  street  car  ex- 
tension lies  on  Kellogg  street  and 
its  continuation,  and  the  commission 
has  had  this  street  widened  so  that 
Kellogg  street  is  now  a  paved  road- 
way, 50  feet  wide,  connecting  the 
terminal  with  the  city  of  Portland. 

Contemplated  Improvements 

The  new  terminal  has  become  very 
popular  with  shipping  on  account  of 
the  splendid  records  made  in  load- 
ing and  discharging  cargoes  from 
vessels.  In  fact,  the  use  of  this  ter- 
minal has  been  so  large  that  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission  is  working 
out  at  the  present  time  a  project 
looking  to  still  further  development 
of  the  channel  of  the  Willamette, 
and  has  now  proposed  an  engineer- 
ing plan  which  contemplates  the  im- 
provement of  Swan  Island  and  the 
west  channel  of  the  Willamette  which, 


if  adopted  and  carried  out,  would 
give  in  Guilds  Lake  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  railroad  trackage  facil- 
ities and  terminal  yards  of  3000-car 
capacity,  with  pier  slips  and  indus- 
trial sites  covering  888  acres.  On 
Swan  Island,  served  on  both  the  east 
and  west  sides  by  deep  water  chan- 
nels, the  plan  calls  for  docks  and 
industrial  sites  covering  160  acres. 
On  Mocks  Bottom  there  would  be  a 
long  open  dock  facing  on  the  east 
channel,  with  industrial  sites  back 
of  it,  served  by  railroad  yards  hac- 
ing  the  capacity  of  2700  freight  cars, 
covering  482  acres.  This  would  give 
a  total  reclaimed  area  of  1530.79 
acres.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
closing  of  the  south  end  of  the  east 
channel  by  a  railway  mole  which 
would  give  direct  railroad  service  to 
the  docks  on  Swan  Island.  It  is  es- 
timated  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
real  estate  and  the  cost  of  the  dredg- 
ing required  would  involve  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

The  outline  of  this  plan  as  given 
here  shows  that  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission  and  the  business 
men  of  Portland  are  looking  forward 
to  a  great  expansion  of  business  in 
the  future  and  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions that  there  will  be  a  great  mar- 
ket on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  for  the  activities 
of  terminal  engineers  and  the  man- 
ufacturers of  material  handling  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 
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THE  Ntuni  Of  tlM  BrItUh  coal 
miner  to  wotIc  after  having 
ceased  ull  laliors  since  April  1 
i.s  a  t'ood  iH)it>t  lor  British 
tihippinK'  This  will  l)t>  understood 
without  any  delaile(i  explanation.  A 
Krnat  deal  of  shipping  will  he  freed 
and  demand  for  tonnage  is  already 
goofi,  eepeeially  for  coal  shipments. 
Staaman  han  baaa  Meured  for  the 
voyagw  to  Italj,  South  Amwica, 
Port  Said,  iDdia^  tho  Dateh  East 
Indies,  Denmark  and  Germany. 

The  reopening  up  of  the  coal  trade 
will  mean  that  British  steamers  will 
otu-e  again  become  scattered  throut^h- 
out  the  world.  Ships  which  proceed 
to  tho  Eiast  with  coal  cargoes  will 
heeome  aTailable  for  loading  homo- 
warda  grain  and  otiior  foodatulfo. 
Owing  to  the  CttrUilment  of  sail- 
ings from  this  country,  the  supply 
of  slii[j.<  in  the  Far  East  to  accept 
homeward  loadintt^  has  lately  not 
been  (luite  e(iijal  to  the  demand. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
coal  exporters  and  shipbrokcrs  that 
British  firms  should  b«  at>le  to  re- 
gain trade  east  of  Saez.  Ceotom 
which  before  tho  war  rdlcd  on  Brlt> 
iah  coal  have,  during  tho  part  f«w 
years,  taoen  taking  South  African 
coal. 

In  Italy  and  South  America  com- 
petition from  the  United  States  is 
to  be  expected.  Yet  it  ia  pointed 
out  by  a  writar  in  the  Timea  Trade 
Supplement  that  in  Italy,  at  any 

rate,  British  Coal  should  be  deliv- 
ered at  prices  below  those  for  Amer- 
ican coal.  On  the  basis  of  a  price 
of  $8  a  ton  for  ordinary  South 
Wales  steam  coal,  and  a  frei^rht 
nf  $;!.5iJ  a  ton,  it  should  be  potisible 
to  deliver  British  coal  there  at  about 
911.60  a  ton.  Assuming  a  price  of 
98  a  ton  for  American  coal,  and  a 
freight  of  a  aimilar  amount,  Ameri- 
can coal  ahonid  coat  at  least  |12 
delivered  in  Italy.  But  it  la  admit- 
ted that  American  firms  have  se- 
cured a  strong  foothold  in  this  mar- 
ket, as  well  a&  ill  South  America, 
and  that  the  competition  of  Ameri- 
can firms  will  have  to  be  encount- 
ered. Both  in  the  Italian  and  Eg>-p- 
tian  marltets,  American  exporters 
now  hold  large  cuatructs,  and  to  the 
oxtont  of  theae  the  demand  for  Brit. 
Iah  coal  will  be  reduced.  Fright 
rates  for  grain  from  the  River  Plato 
have  been  easier  lately,  and  are 
likely  t'i  show  a  coritimied  easy  ten- 
deiic.v  should  the  demand  for  British 
coal  from  South  America  become  of 
large  proportions. 
Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  preaident 
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of  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Fed- 
eration, seized  the  occasion  of  the 
launching  of  a  new  oil  tank  steamer 
for  the  Argentine  government  to  re 
fer  to  the  need  for  decreased  costs 
in  shipbuilding.  He  said  that  less 
than  two  years  ago  it  was  believed 
or  at  least  hoped  that  the  boom  in 
shipbuilding  and  allied  trades  would 
continne  for  a  few  yeara.  Aa  eventa 
had  proved  the  eonditiona  then  pre- 
vailing were  economically  unaoliDd, 
and  a  slump,  sharp  and  severe,  came 
upon  the  shipbuiKiiug  industry.  In- 
stead of  facint'  facts  as  they  found 
them  and  suitintr  themselves  to  the 
altered  circuin.sLaiices,  the  cost  of 
production  was  maintained  at  a  level 
altogether  disproportionate  to  mar- 
ket values.  The  attempt  to  adjust 
the  difference  led  to  induatrial  unrest, 
which  in  ito  turn  delayed  thocomplo- 
tion  of  work.  Some  people  aeamad 
to  think  that  the  coat  strike  came 
just  at  a  moment  when  trade  was 
recovering.  He  was  quite  optimistic 
as  to  the  future  of  British  trade, 
but  so  far  as  shipbuilding  was  con- 
earned,  he  was  afraid  there  were  no 
signs  of  recovery.  Indeed,  the  indi- 
cations were  all  in  the  opposite  di> 
rection.  He  did  not  see  bow  any 
of  the  great  British  tnduatriee  could 
have  recovered  with  the  price  of 
coal  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  strike. 
With  greatly  cheapened  coal  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  sntne  of  the 
large  industries  to  get  their  produc- 
tive costs  down.  At  the  same  time 
until  all  costs  fell  considerably  there 
would  be  no  recovery.  Costs  in  ship- 
building had  undoubtedly  fallen 
within  the  paat  few  montha,  but 
they  would  need  to  tall  still  further 
before  the  acute  dopresaion  in  ablp- 
bnilding  coold  be  subetontfally  re- 
lieved. I'nemployment  in  .shipbuild- 
ing at  present  was  approximately  40 
per  cent. 

Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Pilferage 
There  has  now  been  issued  the 
second  interim  report  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  and  Pilferage  com- 
mittee, which  deals  with  matters  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee  since  the 
first  report  was  issued  some  weeks 
a^o  Incidentally  the  present  re- 
port throws  light  on  one  aspect  of 
the  phrase  "Received  for  Shipment," 
sometimes  employed  in  bills  of  lad- 
ing in  place  of  the  time-honored 
phrase  "Shipped  in  Apparent  Good 
Order  and  Condition."  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  "The  custom 
of  Lsf-uinj.'  hill-  of  lading  for  goods 
'received  for  shipment,'  except  where 
the  eureuniBtances  make  no  other 


form  appropriate,  should  be  discour- 
aged, as  it  gives  scope  for  pilferage, 
and  in  no  case  should  shipowners, 
under  whatsoever  pressure  from 
merchants,  issue  a  'shipped'  bill  of 
lading  until  the  goods  are  on  board 
the  steamer,  as  the  difficulties  of 
protecting  the  steamer  againat 
claims  for  pilferage  which  may  have 
happened  ktefore  shipmont  are  tbero- 
by  greatly  Increased." 

Conditions  at  the  Porta 

A  number  of  other  matters  dealt 
with  by  the  committee  include  the 
acceptance  by  the  Umdon  lijrhter- 
age  trade  of  the  prim  iple  of  aome 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  goods 
carried:  the  Institution  of  a  special 
dock  police  scheme  ia  London;  the 
need  for  the  belter  packing  of  cargo ; 
and  the  revising  of  inatmctiona  to 
masters  and  oflScers  of  ahips  con- 
cerning the  supervision  irf  cargo 
confided  to  their  care. 

Em]))iasis  Is  laid  on  a  certain  lack 
of  assistance  from  harbor  authori- 
ties throughout  the  world  in  check- 
ing the  evil  of  pilferage.  In  thia 
connection  the  committee  writes: 
"In  particular  there  is  great  dlflt 
cuHy  at  many  porta  in  obtolning  for 
the  ships'  officers  a  satisfactor)'  ac- 
count of  the  condition  in  which  the 
goods  are  delivered  out  of  their 
steamers,  owing  to  the  practice  with 
many  harbor  authorities  of  inter- 
vening between  the  steamship  and 
the  consignee  and  teking  the  goods 
into  shed  or  warehouse  without  any 
receipt  or  tally  being  taken  or  given 
ontil  the  goods  are  eventually  deliv- 
ered out  of  the  shed  to  the  eon* 
sigoso.  which  usually  takes  place 
some  time  after  the  steamer  has 
left  the  port.  Th'  i -  imittee  is  col- 
latinjr  exact  infonnaUon,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  whether  the  chamber  can 
take  or  promote  any  action  to  >ret  a 
better  state  of  afTairs" 

In  conclusion,  the  committee,  o£ 
which  L.  C.  Harris  is  chairman, 
writea  that  "General  propoaition  nn- 
derlylng  our  reeomnwndatlona  ia  the 
reapaosibility  of  the  deck  officers 
for  the  proper  reception,  carriage, 
and  delivery  ex  ship  of  their  car- 
goes in  good  condition,  and  of  ttie 
shijiowners  for  gi\ing  every  facility 
to  the  officers  to  perform  these  du- 
ties." 

Australia's  Merchant  Fleet 

W.  M.  Hughes,  while  in  London 
for  the  Empire  (  rinference.  has  the 
ta.sk  prescriiied  him  of  investigat- 
ing the  position  and  outlook  of  the 
Commonwealth  merchant  fleet.  When 
Mr.  Htti^ea  induced  his  cabinet  to 
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adventure  in  state  trading  by  pur- 
chasing the  nucleus  of  a  fleet  of 
ocean-going  steamers  which  should 
develop  trade  between  Eutope  and 
Amerka  and  Australia  the  head- 
<iuarteni  of  the  fleet  were  located 
In  London,  and  H.  G.  B.  Larkin, 
then  in  charge  of  shipping  affairs 
under  the  High  Commissioner,  was 
appointed  general  nuinfiger.  Mr. 
Larkin  has  done  splendid  work  in 
London  in  expanding  the  service. 

When  the  five  new  boat^  now 
naarly  eompleted,  three  at  Rarrow 
and  two  on  the  Clyde,  are  added  to 
the  rest  the  fleet  will  consist  of 
over  forty  splendid  modem  cargo 
steamers  fitted  with  the  most  im- 
proved mechanism  for  refrigeration, 
and  effectually  designed  for  carry- 
ing perishable  produce  tO  Enrop* 
from  the  Antipodes. 

But  private  witerprise  in  shipping 
tn  Australia  has  opposed  the  stata 
vcperinient  all  along  and  now  the 
shippers  have  joined  the  shipowtt- 
era  on  the  ground  that  thi:;  stale 
trading  is  loo  expensive  and  that 
freight  rates  are  too  hlKh.  The  re- 
sult ju.st  now  is  that  Mr.  Larkin  has 
handed  his  resignation  to  Mr. 
Hughes  in  London.  If  the  resigna- 
tion is  accepted  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hughes  government  will  sdl  the 
boats  and  abandon  th«  state  wtei^ 
prise.  I  am  Informed,  however,  tliat 
Mr.  Hughes,  never  deficient  in  pug- 
nacity and  daring,  is  unlikely  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Larkin's  re^iKnat  ion,  and 
that  he  may  endeavur  tn  jdace  the 
i^JiippuiK  Department  at  Aiislralia 
liouse  I'll  a  stronger  and  more  per- 
maTicnt  basis  than  before  during  his 
visit.  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  both  Pre- 
mier and  High  Commissioner. 
German  Shipping 

The  German  merchant  fleet  in 
course  of  reconstruction  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  which  appears  in 
a  recent  Iisttc  of  tiie  Bergweiks 
Zeitung  from  a  correapondnit,  who 
points  out  that  It  is  recognised  in 
Germany  that  the  economic  life  of 
the  countr}'  will  be  lacldng  in  vital- 
ity so  Ion>r  a;;  the  nation  does  not 
possess  a  lar^'e  nien-hant  fleet.  In 
ills  ojiiiiinn  the  latter  ran  (inl>'  he 
restored  by  the  coii.strut tion  of  new 
ships  in  the  native  yards,  as  the 
German  exchange  is  too  unfavorable 
to  permit  of  the  purchase  of  foreign 
▼esaels,  which  are  being  offered  in 
large  numbers  owing  to  the  freight 
crisis,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  German  shipping  conijianics 
to  buy  the  .shijjs  recently  offered  by 
Scandinavian  countries  heiause  the 
vessels  were  atill  too  dear  in  view 
of  the  dapreeiatad  condition  of  the 
mark. 


Under  the  circumstances  every  ef- 
fort is  being  put  forth  to  accalerate 
the  construction  of  ships  in  the  na- 
tive yards,  as  the  sliipping  com- 
panies despite  the  toes  of  their  orig- 
inal sphere  of  activity  are  endeavor- 
ing to  place  new  lines  composed  of 
German  owned  and  built  ship.-i  at 
the  dispo.-fa!  of  the  foreign  Iraiie  of 
the  country,  hi  thi.s  ennneclion  it 
is  stated  that  the  German  East  Af- 
rica Line  will  place  a  combined 
freight  and  passenger  .steamer  in 
service  in  the  comitii;  autumn  of  a 
tonnage  of  8000,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  further  cargo  steam- 
ers by  the  end  of  the  year,  while 
the  Woermann  Line  will  also  be  able 
to  incorporate  in  its  fleet  this  year 
some  new  ships  which  are  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

In  addition  a  new  ship  has  just 
been  launched  at  the  yard  of  the 
Deutsche  Werft  at  Hamburg  for  the 
Hamburg-American  Steamahip  Comr 
pany;  a  freight  ship  has  also  been 
put  in  the  water  by  Blohm  and  Voss 
at  Hamburg  for  the  German  Aus- 
tralian Steamship  Company,  which 
has  a  number  of  vessels  building!: 
to  be  placed  in  service  jointly  to  b« 
organized  with  the  Kosmos  Steam- 
ship Company;  and  the  first  freight 
ship  built  at  the  new  yard  of  the 
Flender  Company  at  Lubech  has 
also  been  taunched  for  the  Levant 
Steamship  Company.  All  these  ship- 
building schemes  are  being  actively 
assisted  by  the  various  coal  and 
iron  and  steel  companies  which  are 
fonnected  with  the  shipiting  com- 
panies of  the  shipbuilding  com- 
panies either  directly  or  indireetiy. 

ShipbuiTdinR  Decline 
ShippinK  under  construction  in 
the  l  iiited  Kingdom  on  June  30  last 
was.  rcpiesejitfed  by  789  vessels  of 
3,530,047  tons,  according  to  the  re 
turns  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping. Of  these  vessels  718,  repre- 
senting 8,284,912'  tons,  were  steam- 
ers, and  B7  of  241,008  tons,  were 
motorships.  Seventeen  vessels,  of  a 
total  of  41S2  tonft,  were  sailing 
ships.  The  tonnage  now  under  con- 
struttion  is  less  by  tibuut  268,000 
tons  than  that  being  built  at  llu' 
end  oS  the  March  quarter,  and  about 
48,000  tons  less  than  that  under 
construction  12  months  ago.  The 
Register  points  out  that  undnr  the 
present  conditions,  the  figures  can 
only  be  regarded  as,  to  a  large  ex* 
tent,  nominal.  As  in  the  previous 
quarter,  the  total  includes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shipping  on 
which  work  has  been  suspended  ow- 
ing to  the  decline  in  the  demand  fi>r 
tonnage,  and  also  a  large  quantity 
of  shipping  the  completion  of  which 
has  been  postponed  owing  princi- 


pally to  the  stoppage  of  work  by 
the  joiners  and  the  coal  dispute. 
The  tonnage  on  which  work  has 
been  luapended  amounta  to  735,000 
tons  snd  flia  shipping  which  has 
been  ddayed  in  eompletion  amonnto 
to  about  444,000  tons.  These  two 
totals,  representing  l,I7?^,00O  tons, 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  tonnage  umier  conslnut  inn, 
have  to  be  deducted  in  order  to  en- 
able a  comparison  to  be  made  with 
the  figures  for  normal  times.  There 
is  thus  given  a  real  total  of  2,351,- 
000  tons  under  construction  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  two 
previous  quarterly  returns  to  the 
fact  that,  althout'h  the  tota!  ton- 
natjti  returned  aii  under  toustrui;- 
tion  was  large,  the  amount  com- 
pleted compared  very  unfavorably 
wit}i  i)re-\sar  times.  Whereas  in 
191.''.  the  average  aniount  of  tonnage 
completed  during  each  tjuarter  was 
over  23  per  cent  of  the  totol  worlc 
in  hand  at  the  begianliig  (rf  the 
quarter,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1920  fell  below  IS  per  cent. 
There  was  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion during  the  past  si.\  months,  the 
output  for  the  period  having  fallen 

as  low  as  S'-j  per  cent. 


CONVEYORS 
(Continued  from  page  532) 

tion  of  these  floor  conveyors  is  about 
300  feet  long  and  is  driven  inde- 
pendently by  a  10-horse]jower  motor. 
These  conveyors  are  Icnown  as  the 
west  floor  conveyors  and  they  de- 
liver to  an  inclined  conveyor  which 
takes  the  sugar  up  an  Incline  of 
24  degrees  and  delivers  It  to  the 
norUt  main  belt  conveyor.  These 
same  west  floor  conveyors  by  a  short 
connecting  conveyor  can  deliver 
stigar  to  another  inclined  conveyor 
which,  ascending  at  26  degrees,  de- 
livers to  the  south  main  belt  con- 
veyor. 

The  first  mentioned  inclined  con- 
veyor, known  as  the  West,  is  about 

42  feet  from  center  to  center  of  the 
sprockets.  The  other,  known  as  the 
East,  stai'tsi  in  warehouse  number 
r>.  runs  parallel  with  the  floor  for  a 
distance  of  about  130  feet  and 
thence  ascends  at  26  degrees  for  34 
feet,  making  a  total  length  of  1G4 
feet  between  centers. 

The  east  floor  eonv^or  is  set  in 
a  trou^  about  24  inches  below  the 
floor  so  that  it  nay  be  covered  over 
and  sacks  of  sugar  piled  above  it 
and  still  keen  in  operation. 

This  system  of  conveyors  for  di.<«- 
charging  the  warehouse  cjtn  \ei>- 
readily  handle  2000  tons  of  sugar  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  refinery. 
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NEW  STANDARD  OIL  TANKERS 


THE  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  fast  completinK  the  five 
shelter -deck  bulk  oil  tankers 
building  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  These  tank- 
ers, while  modern  in  every  particu- 
lar, are  of  a  fairly  well  standard- 
ized type  and  arrangement  and  are 
chiefly  interesting  in  that  they  rep- 
resent first-class  present  practice  in 
this  type  of  vessel. 

They  are  616  feet  5  inches  in  over- 
all length,  68  feet  molded  breadth, 
with  a  loaded  summer  draft  of  28 
feet  %  inch.  The  block  coefficient 
is  0.803,  the  displacement  tonnage 
21,835,  and  the  deadweight  capacity 
in  tons  15,320.  The  vessels  are  built 
on  the  longitudinal  system  to  Lloyd'M 
100  A-1  special  survey. 

They  are  powered  with  three  sin- 
gle-ended Scotch  boilers  16  feet  in 
diameter,  11  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
arranged  for  oil  fuel  with  forced 
draft,  having  a  total  heating  surface 
of  9618  feet.  The  working  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  210  pounds.  The 
normal  fuel  consumption  per  day  in 
tons  is  estimated  at  41.25.  These 
boiler.s  deliver  steam  to  two  3-cylin- 
der  triple  expansion  reciprocating 
engines  (20>s  by  35  by  60  inch  cyl- 
inders by  42  inch  .stroke),  develop- 
ing a  normal  horsepower  of  3320  at 
90  r.  p.  m.  The  normal  fuel  consump- 
tion per  horsepower  works  out  at 
1.16  pounds. 

The  engines  drive  twin-screws  of 
the  built  -  up  type  with  semi  -  steel 
hub  and  three  bronze  blades.  These 
screws  have  a  diameter  of  15  feet, 
a  pitch  of  14  feet  2  inches,  and  pro- 
pel the  vessel  at  llVs  knots  an  hour 
trial  speed. 

For  au.xiliar>'  work  one  coal-burn- 
ing donkey  boiler  is  provided,  de- 
signed for  natural  draft,  and  for 
steam  at  a  working  pressure  of  180 
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Typical  midihip  stctmn  ol  n«w  Standard  Oil 
ttnktn 


pounds.  This  boiler  has  1234  square 
feet  of  heating  surface. 

The  hull  is  divided  into  ten  main 
tank.s,  each  tank  28  feet  in  length. 
There  is  a  cargo  hold  forward  56 
feet  in  length,  and  below  it  a  deep 
tank  for  fuel  oil.  Aft  of  this  cargo 
hold  is  No.  1  cofferdam;  then  follow 
three  main  cargo  oil  tanks;  No.  2 
cofferdam;  three  main  cargo  oil 
tank.s;  pump  room;  four  more  car- 
go oil  tanks;  cofferdam  No.  3;  fuel 
oil  tank;  cofferdam  No.  4;  and  aft 
of  cofferdam  No.  4  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms. 

As  will  be  noted,  in  the  midship 
section  summer  tanks  are  carried 
outboard  of  the  expansion  trunks. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  ten  main 
cargo  oil  tanks  is  110,441  barrels. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  six  sum- 
mer tanks  is  11,014  barrels,  giving 
a  grand  total  on  summer  freeboard 
of  121,455.  The  cargo  hold  has  a 
total  cubic  space  of  75,514  cubic 
feet  for  grain  and  67,983  cubic  feet 
for  baled  cargo.  The  fuel  oil  tanks 
have  a  capacity  for-  12,488  barrels, 
giving  at  the  trial  a  speed  of  11 '2 
knots  a  cruising  radius  of  11.400 
nautical  miles. 

The  auxiliar>-  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery includes  three  steel  pole 
masts,  two  steel  derrick  posts,  three 


&-ton  booms,  and  two  3-ton  booms, 
served  by  three  steam  winches.  There 
is  one  double  steam  windlass  16  bs' 
12,  and  one  steam  tiller  with  tele- 
motor.  For  pumping  cargo  two  3000 
barrel  per  hour  steam  driven  com- 
pound horizontal  duplex  pumps  are 
provided  and  one  duplex  drainage 
pump  10  by  6'2  by  16  inches  with 
6-inch  auxiliary  discharge. 

The  main  tank  suction  consists  of 
a  14-inch  main  line  on  each  side  of 
the  center  line  bulkhead  with  10- 
inch  suction  to  each  tank.  This  main 
line  is  cross-connected  at  the  pump 
room.  The  main  tank  discharge  con- 
sists of  a  12-inch  main  on  the  port 
side  extending  from  the  pump  room 
aft  along  the  upper  and  shelter 
decks  to  abaft  the  end  of  the  en- 
gine room  casing. 

Ample  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  a  crew  of  fifty-one  men, 
with  one  spare  stateroom,  a  fully 
equipped  hospital,  adequate  electric 
light  installation,  refrigeration  rooms 
for  galley  supplies,  and  eflficient  fresh 
water,  sanitary,  and  steam  heating 
systems. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  official  report  of  the  Eighth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. This  volume  form.s 
the  most  convenient  encyclopedia  of 
up-to-date  authoritative  material  on 
foreign  trading  matters  from  the 
American  viewpoint.  It  is.  there- 
fore, highly  important  as  a  refer- 
ence work  for  every  American  mer- 
chant because  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  world  finance  the  busines<< 
of  every  American  merchant  is  nec- 
essarily affected  by  world  trading 
conditions,  and  he  should  thorough- 
ly acquaint  himself  with  these  con- 
ditions. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Merchant  Vessels,  by  Robert  Rieg- 
el,  assistant  profetisor  of  insurance 
and  statisticf),  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; 260  pafre.H,  with  numerous 
diagrams,  maps,  tables  and  cuts, 
completely  indexed,  bound  in  red 
cloth  with  gold  stampings.  Publish- 
ed tty  D.  Appleton  4  Company.  Price 
U  net 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
series  dealing  with  the  business  of 
ocean  shipping  and  transportation 
and  is  desi^fiied  as  a  textbook  basis 
of  ocean  traffic.  Part  1  deals  with 
tbe  construction,  type  and  uses  of 
irwrdieat  veisels.  Part  2  deals  with 
the  niMWinoMat  of  merchant  ve«- 
•da.  Tin  book  makM  no  pratenat 
to  belBf  In  anjr  way  a  traatiae  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  naval 
architecture.  The  treatment  is  in- 
tended to  be  economic.  In  other 
■words,  the  forms  and  typt^s  of  mer- 
chant vessels  are  analyzed  in  this 
book  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  fit  into  the  present  econ- 
omy of  the  management  of  ocean 
traffic  The  book  therefore  should 
be  used  in  coDBoetion  with  the 
ether  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  second  section,  dealing  with 
meaiurement  of  merchant  vessels,  is 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  conneeted  witti  that  anb- 
ject.  wMeh  haa  in  tiw  past  been 
largely  confined  to  govemment  doe* 
jmients  and  to  works  In  foreixn  lan- 
guages. This  part  of  the  book  will 
be  found  of  groat  use  by  students 
of  ocean  traflic  and  \)y  othcr.s  whose 
busines.s  it  is  to  ship  frfMKht  on 
board  American  vessels.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  American  mea^ 
arement  rules  are  treated  veiy  ex- 
hanative^  and  the  differeneea  be- 


tween American  rules  and  those  ap- 
plying on  ships  of  other  nationali- 
ties is  plainly  set  forth. 

On  the  whole  this  hook  is  a  de- 
cided addition  to  American  litera- 
ture on  ship  management. 


Johnson's  Steam  Vessels.  The  12th 
annual  edition  (1921)  of  Johnson's 
Steam  Veasds  haa  jnat  been  re- 
ceived. 

This  publication,  which  made  it.i 
initial  appearance  in  1910,  and  at 
that  time  and  for  several  subsciiucnt 
yuar.-i  gave  a  list  of  steam  vessels  in 

New  York  harbor,  has  grown  until 


IT  will  be  of  groat  interest  to 
marine  electrical  engineers  to 
learn  that  the  Albert  medal  of 
the  Royal  Soelet)'  of  Arts  haa  re- 
cently beat  awarded  to  Dr.  John 
Ambroee  Fleming. 

Dr.  Fleming  for  the  last  forty- 
two  years  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  practical  and  scientific 
developments  in  the  application  of 
electricity.  As  far  back  as  1870  he 
was  scientific  advisor  to  the  Edison 
Telephone  Company  of  London,  and 
during  the  decade  from  1882  held  a 
simitar  poaMimi  in  eoiuMetioa  with 
the  Bdiaon  ISaetric  Liglit  Campanjr 
in  London.  During  1882  he  Installed 
electric  lights  on  an  Indian  troop- 
ship for  the  Royal  Navy.  This  is 
saul  to  have  been  the  flrat  marine 

installation. 

In  IS'M  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  Marconi  syrtem  of  wire- 


now,  in  the  1921  edition,  it  ceven 
the  AtlanUe,  Gulf  and  Paeifle  Coasts 

and  Great  Lakes. 

It  gives,  in  such  form  as  to  be 
c<mvenieiit  and  instantaneously  avail- 
able, the  owner,  name,  age,  material, 
type,  hull  dimensions,  tonnage,  en- 
gine and  boiler  dimensiona,  and  claa- 
sifteation  8001017  <>f  practieany  every 
steam  vessel  of  American  registry, 
and  should  prove  of  inestimabie 
value  to  all  intoreated  in  ahipa  or 

shipping. 

Johnson's  Steam  Vessels,  the  price 
of  which  is  |10  per  copy,  is  pub- 
lished by  Eads  Johnson,  1CJ!„  Inc^ 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 


less  telegraphy,  and  in  ltt04  he  in- 
vented the  first  form  of  the  therm- 
iotic  valve,  which  in  its  later  im- 
proved forms  has  effected  such  a 
revolution  in  wireless  telegrapliy 
and  telephony. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  always  been  a 
vuluniinous  contributor  to  transac- 
tions of  scientific  and  engineering 
societies.  He  is  the  author  of  six- 
teen text-books  on  electrical  sub- 
jects, and  tor  thirty-six  years  haa 
held  the  chair  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  London. 

Just  recently  he  has  completed 
and  is  publishing  a  book  entitled, 
">"ifty  Years  of  Electricity — The 
Memoirs  of  an  Electrical  Engineer," 
which  is  on  the  press  now  at  the 
Wireless  Press,  Limited,  London. 
This  book  should  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  who  keep  abreast  of 
modwD  development  of  electrical 
science. 


A  Well  Deserved  Honor 


Marine  Equipment  Association 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Marine 
Ecjuipment  Association  of  A- 
merica  held  in  the  office  of 
the  president.  Colonel  Edward  A. 
Simmon.'',  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  City,  on  July  21,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  firat  annual  ex- 
hibit at  the  Central  Mercantile  build- 
ing. New  York  City,  during  the  week 
beginning  November  14  next. 

The  Central  Mercantile  building, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  Green- 
hut  building,  is  located  on  the  cast 
side  of  Sixth  avenue,  between  Eitrht- 
eenth  and  Nineteenth  streets.  For 
some  years  it  waa  occupied  by  re- 
tail dry  goods  store  and  during  the 
war  taken  over  by  the  War  Depart- 


ment and  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick 

and  wounded  soldiers  returrie<l  from 
oversea.*.  Each  floor  of  the  building 
contains  more  than  80.000  s<]uare 
feet  of  space  with  a  lloor  load  of 
190  pounds  per  square  foot.  The 
Arat  floors  have  been  laid  out  by  the 
Manufaetureia'  Exhibition  Company. 
Inc.,  for  permanent  exhibits  of  map 
chinery  and  mechanical  appHanees 
much  like  the  one  that  has  existed 
in  the  Bourse  building,  i'hiladelphia, 
for  several  year';.  The  marine  show 
will  be  held  on  the  third  floor,  and 
all  exhibits  will  be  installed  under 
the  direction  of  the  exhibits  commit- 
tee of  the  auociation,  of  which  W. 
M.  Wampler  of  the  Coen  Company 
is  chairman.   Applications  for  space 


as  well  as  for  membership  in  the  as- 

.<octation  should  he  addres.'tcd  to  the 
jiecretary,  K.  I..  .Ames,  Jr.,  American 
Steel  EoundricH,  McCormicic  build- 
ing, Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  by-laws  of  the  association  pro- 
vide that  only  members  may  exhibit. 
The  annual  dues  are  |25  a  year, 
and  each  exhibiting  member  will  be 
charged  a  given  price  per  square 
foot  for  such  space  as  he  may  con- 
tract. The  cost  for  this  year  haa 
not  yet  been  determined. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  association 
to  lay  out  the  exhibit  spaces  in  given 
standard  units  of  uniform  design, 
which  may  be  easily  put  up,  taken 
down  and  stored,  and  to  buy  and 
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own  ail  '.){  the  mftterial  for  lua  in 

future  years. 

The  action  of  the  Marine  Equip- 
meot  Aesociation  in  deciding  to  ex- 
hibit during  the  week  in  which  the 

Society  of  Naval  Afrhitects  and  ?^Ta- 
rinc  Engineers  will  hold  its  iiniiuiil 
convention,  and  the  appointment  i.iy 
the  council  of  that  society  of  a  noni- 
mittee  consisting  of  Captain  C.  A. 
McAlliater,  chairman;  J.  Howland 
Gardner,  W.  H.  Todd,  H.  H.  Ray- 
mond and  F.  I,.  DuBosque,  to  act 
with  a  like  committee  of  the  Marine 
Equipniont  Association  in  iayiM^r  out 
a  joint  proKram  for  a  biK  "Aiiif  rii  an 
Marine  Week,"  will  mean  muth  to 
the  tthipbuilding  industry  of  this 
country  directly,  and  will  also  atim- 
alate  public  interest  in  the  Ameri' 
can  merchant  marine.  AUo  the  A- 
merican  Society  of  Marine  Drafts 
m«i»  have  changed  the  date  of  their 
annual  meeting  to  Nuvember,  and 
it  is  believed  that  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  marine  field  will  decide 
to  meet  during  that  week. 
The  members  of  the  executive  com- 


RiBccwHinfiidicd 

THE  differences  between  the  re- 
quiremeiitji  of  variooa  clasaifi- 
cation  societies  and  insurance 

companies  in  regard  to  f»!ec- 
trical  installations  on  shipboard  and 
the  lack  of  any  accepted  standard 
engineering  practice  for  marine  in- 
stallations led  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Klprtrical  Engineers  in  1913 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  use 
of  electricity  in  marine  work,  now 
known  m  the  Marine  Committee.  Thi.s 
committee  besides  arranging  for  pa- 
pers to  be  reaii  at  the  meeting.s  of 
the  institute  to  increase  the  interest 
of  electrical  engineers  in  marine 
problems,  also  took  up  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  standardization  rules 
which  would  represent  good  engin- 
eering practice,  and  which  might  be 
accepted  by  the  classification  soci^ 
eties.  A."  a  re.sult,  a  set  of  rules 
was  prepared  covering  two  impor- 
tant divisions;  namely,  fire  protec- 
tim  requirements,  and  marine  con- 
struction requirements.  The  first 
part  related  primarib  to  ilanr*:'rs 
that  mij^ht  arise  from  fins,  ami  thi' 
second  pari  tiad  1i>  ilo  [jurclv  wAh 
the  prt'StTvat  inn,  niairiti'natn  i'  and 
operation  of  the  electrio.-il  nl.int  in 
its  t'Xji^isurf  tn  the  londilions  e\- 
is'.mj:  on  ship  ho.ird 
These  rules  were  adopted  by  the 


mittee  arc:  New  Kn^land  <Hstr:(t: 
E.  6,  Wilhamd,  manager  luanne  de- 
partment, B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  F.  L.  An- 
drews, vice-president,  Hyde  Windlass 
Company,  Bath,  Maine.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  district:  H.  L.  Katx- 
enstein, manager  marine  department, 
Worthington  Pump&  Matliinery  Cor- 
por.-ition.  New  ^'i.rk;  W.  M.  MfFar- 
land,  manager  marine  department, 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  New 
York;  U.  C.  Davis,  treasurer.  Row 
&  Davis,  Engineers,  Inc.,  New  York; 
ami  Frank  Hatth.  vice  -  pre'^ident, 
."^hepavd  F.leclric  ('rant  li  Hoist  Com- 
patiy,  Montour  Falls  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  district:  G.  W.  Selby, 
secretaiy-treasurer.  Marine  Decking 
&  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  C.  McQuiston,  di- 
rectfjr  of  publicity.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam Stayton,  presidpnt.  ralttmore 
Steamship  Company,  Haltiniore,  Mary- 

MARINE  RULES 

PlMctioe  tat  Qectiical  Inrtallatioiu 

conuuitiee  nf  the  AmiM"ran  Bureau 
of  .Shipping,'  and  wore  puVili«hed  as 
Set  tiim  o7  of  ttie  ruies  for  building 
and  clasHing  %t;.sse].s.  issued  by  that 
bureau. 

The  first  edition  id  the  rules  did 
not  cover  the  entire  (ieid  of  the  use 
of  electricity  on  ship  board,  and 
the  committee  was,  therefore,  con- 
tinued in  force,  and  n  more  nearly 
complete  set  of  marne  rules  has 
now  been  prepared.  The  committee 
has  made  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  rules  issued  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the 
Steamlioid  Iiuspection  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping, 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers, Bureau  Veritas,  Germanischer 
Lloyd,  and  Verband  Dentachcr  Blek* 
trotechniker.  With  scfvcral  of  these 
associations  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal conferences  were  carried  on. 

Certain  mechanical  signaling  sys- 
tems arc  included,  as  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  many  shipyard  electrical  en- 
gineers to  supervise  the  installation 
of  mechanical  ."ignaling  equipments 
as  well  as  the  electrical  plant. 

To  insure  a  (.'.refill  con.sideration 
lit'  iht'ne  rules  sulj-comniittees  were 
appointed  to  cover  various  brancho,« 
of  the  work,  and  after  ea«-h  snb-co?n- 
n.iltee  .nad  eufis:dered  its  own  riilesf, 

the,v  were  subniuied  for  di.scus^.sion 
to  the  entile  toinnii'tee,  after  which 
they  were  referred  to  an  editing 


land,  and  W,  P.  .Srnith,  superintend- 
ent of  ^aleii,  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company. 
Philadelphia.  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  district:  Paul  Jahncke. 
vice-president,  Jahncke  Dry  Docks  A 
Shipbuilding  Company,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  Great  Lakes  district  :  F. 
C.  liraUbuiy,  niiiiiager  marine  depart- 
ment. Crane  Company,  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois; J.  D,  Sarles,  manager  marine 
department,  Pyle-National  Company, 
Chicago.  Illinois:  H.  L.  Hibbard. 
manager  marine  department,  Cutler- 
Hammer  Manufacturing'  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wiscon.',iu,  iinU  J.  H.  Reii- 
head,  assistant  manager  of  sales.  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pacific  Coast  dU-^ 
trict:  W.  M.  Wampler,  Eastern  man- 
ager. Com  Company,  San  Francisco. 
California,  and  H.  F.  .Mexatulor. 
president.  Pacific  Steamship  Com 
pany,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  finance  committee  consists  of 
W.  M.  McFarland,  Babcock  &  Wil- 

cox  Company,  chairman,  and  J.  R. 

Tiebout,  Jr.,  of  W.  &  J.  Tiebout. 


on  Shipfaoatd 

committee  of  four  members  to  ar- 
range them  in  suitable  form  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  edition  of  the  rule.H  con> 
tains  everything  that  might  be  of 
value  to  electrical  installations  on 
ship  board,  and  it  is  ocpected  that 
later  editions  will  be  prsparad  which 
will  be  more  complete  and  will  in- 
clude electric  propulsion. 

In  the  meantime,  any  questions 
concerning  rules,  which  appear  to 
be  of  doubtful  meaning,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  chairman  of  the  Ma- 
rine Committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  315 
West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York 
Cit,\ .  and  the  committee  invites  siii^- 
ge.sliuiis  for  improvements  or  ampli- 
fications of  tbesa  rules. 

No  definite  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
paratus and  accessories,  but  it  is 
expected  that  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  underwriters'  laborato- 
ries, arrangements  will  be  made 
later  by  which  apparatus  or  appli- 
ances used  on  shipboard  may  be  in- 
spected and  approved. 

Tn  the  absence  of  approved  stand- 
ards for  merchant  ships  appliances 
approved  by  the  Navy  Department 
will  in  u'eMi  ral  be  satisfactory. 

Bound  copies  of  the  rules  may  be 
obtained  at  |1  per  copy  by  address- 
ing American  Institute  of  Electric- 
al Engineers.  33  We.st  Thirty-ninth 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Collapse  of  Hull  Agreemeat 

When  the  British  Joint  Hull  Agr*** 
ment  was  abrogated  in  tbs  najotH;^ 
of  ita  essentials  a  short  time  sco^ 
underwriting  of  hulls  received  tite 

most  stanKerinfT  blow  it  has  had  to 
stand  up  under  tor  many  years.  The 
at'retT'iK'it  has  been  the  mainsta.\'  of 
British  marine  insurance  for  the 
past  decade  and  represented  the  cul- 
mination of  countless  conferences 
and  experiments;  to  reaton  it,  now 
that  it  baa  been  fociQ»Uy  WimppeA. 
19  fgoing  to  be  juat  about  as  dlflleult 
a  bit  of  diplomacy  as  securintt  it 
in  the  first  place.  Among  its  cardi- 
nal advantages  wa.s  a  maintenance 
of  rates  and  valuations. 

Shipowners  had  been  cantering  an 
attack  upon  the  agreenient  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year,  and  they  came 
near  to  finishing  it  six  monlh.s  ajr". 
when  a  temporary  compromise  was 
effected  that  turned  out  to  suit  n<j- 
body,  but  .staved  off  defeat  for  the 
tirat  being.  In  spite  of  those  con- 
ceeaions  friction  had  been  present 
lieiit  along  in  the  London  market 
between  the  inaurance  companies 
and  tbe  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  and 
at  last  the  hreak  has  come. 

Everything  is  now  wide  open  us 
respects  rates,  values  and  the  fam- 
ous "lead" — which  is  the  first  name 
OB  tiie  broker's  slip  of  acceptances. 
It  is  SB  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  and  the  ebipowners  are  going 
to  reap  a  harvest,  as  the  keenness 
of  competition  among  marine  insur- 
er.s  guarantees  their  getting  just 
about  all  they  want  in  the  line  of 
low  rates  and  valuations.  Indeed, 
this  has  already  come  about.  The 
conservative  underwriting  of- 
are  preferring  to  let  old-estab- 
lished baaineas  go  aft  their  books 
nther  than  fall  in  line  with  the 
reckless  new-comers  and  long-chance 
takers  in  the  mad  scramble  for  pre- 
miums. In  the  absence  of  mtsch  in 
the  way  of  re.serves,  the  newer  nf. 
ficea  have  to  gather  in  the  premiums 
if  Uiegr  are  to  keep  going,  and  they 
ara  certainly  sttoking  at  nothing. 
About  all  thMk  li  left  of  tbe  old 
agreement  is  tte  tt-daf  return  pe- 
riod arrangement  and  the  16  per 
cent  disbursci:!:  ' t  i  lause.  The  old- 
timers  arc  pmiui.t;  their  .sole  hope 
to  the  disbursement  clause  in  the 
fight  for  adequate  valuatioiia  in 
these  dagw  of  heavy  repair  charges. 

Lttdl  Lme  Agitation 
No  one  subject  baa  been  receiving 


closer  .<»ttentinn  at  the  hands  of  un- 
derwriters and  shipping  interests 
diiriiv  the  past  month  than  that  of 
the  determination  of  adequate  load 
lines  for  American  vessels.  Bills  on 
this  important  phase  of  our  maritime 
development  are  before  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate,  the  latter  iMuiy  waiting 
upon  preliminary  action  by  the  for- 
mer. These  legislative  proposals  are 
practically  identical  with  those  in- 
troduced in  Congress  last  year,  when 
ttw  Bonse  paaaed  ita  bill  and  the 
Senate  defeated  It  Interest  during 
the  past  month  has  been  centered  in 
the  hearings  before  the  House  com- 
mittee that  has  the  bill  in  hand,  the 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  Rep- 
resentatives of  every  interest  affect- 
ed have  been  on  hand,  presenting 
their  sidea  of  Um  ease  Commisaion- 
er  of  Navigation  Chamberlain  open- 
ed the  hearings  by  stating  that  the 
bill  is  a  department  measure  and 
accordingly  thoroughly  approved  in 
that  important  quarter.  .Marine  in- 
surance was  then  given  its  day  in 
court,  with  accomplished  spokesmen 
in  the  parsons  of  S.  D.  McComb. 
manager  of  the  Marine  Offlca  of 
America;  W.  D.  Winter,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company ;  and  Galloway  C. 
Morris,  third  vice-president  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  already  have  load  line  regn> 
lations  covering  vessels  arriving  at 
and  leaving  the  ports  of  those  na- 
tions, and  that  such  agreements  car- 
ry with  them  reciprocity  features 
under  which  each  government  re- 
spects the  regulations  of  the  other. 
America  having  no  load  line  laws 
whatever,  is  without  tkis  reciprocity 
protection  for  ita  aeatnen  and  marl- 
time  property  and  lies  sttpindy  sub- 
ject to  whatever  action  foreign  na- 
tions may  feel  disposed  to  exercise 
toward  nur  nationals.  During  the 
war  Kngland  entered  into  a  tempo- 
rary agreement  to  keep  hands  olT 
our  ships  in  this  respect,  but  the 
war  is  over  and  so  is  the  agreement. 
This  reciprocity  feature  is  embod- 
ied In  tbe  pending  bill. 

The  real  function  nf  freeboard 
legislation  and  of  fre-eboard  rules 
and  regulations  is  to  find  and  en- 
force a  just  mean  in  the  loading  of 
vessels,  holding  in  due  regard  on  the 
one  hand  safety  to  life  and  property, 
and  on  the  other  the  natural  and 
proper  desire  on  the  part  of  the 


owners  to  reali/e  the  maximum  of 
service  from  a  ^iven  ship.  The  di- 
lemma has  two  horns:  undue  limi- 
tation in  loading  entails  restriction 
in  a  8hip'.s  earning  capacity,  and, 
consequently,  a  national  loss  in  ton- 
nage capacity;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduction  in  freeboard  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  safety  to 
life  and  property  becomes  a  national 
asset  because  of  the  increase  in  ton- 
nage capacity.  The  question  there- 
fore is:  What  is  a  reasonable  re- 
gard for  life  and  property?  This  is 
really  an  actuarial  problem;  lack  of 
frp^hoBrd  is  only  one  of  many  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of 
marine  casualties.  This  contribu- 
tory hazard  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  limits  compatible  with  a  reai- 
aooable  ragard  for  the  functioning 
of  a  ship  as  a  tonnage  carrier.  The 
basis  Is  a  strength  calculation,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  ease  of  girders,  for 
example.  It  most  certainly  should 
not  lie  with  the  discretion  of  shiji 
masters,  as  some  opponents  of  the 
bill  maintain,  any  more  than  an  ele- 
vator starter  should  decide  how  much 
weight  his  elevator  can  carry.  The 
scientiUc.  eiqperts  who  built  the  ele- 
vator are  the  only  ones  who  know 
that,  and  they  stipulate  it  in  pla- 
cards that  hang  in  every  lift.  Thus 
the  bill  would  protect  careful  ()wn- 
ers  against  competitive  advantages 
secured  by  unscrupulous  owners; 
the  lattor.  by  over-loading,  can  make 
mors  money  through  more  rate  on 
cargo  carried,  and  so  put  the  fonner 
out  of  business,  as  the  overhead  of 
running  a  vessel  is  the  same  no  mat- 
ter how  loaded.  In  a  word,  it  equal- 
izes the  earning  capacity  of  similar 
boats.  Nor  should  the  owner  object, 
because  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  for  hia  appealing  against  the 
regulations  in  bis  case  should  they 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

The  measure  states  that  the  regu- 
lations arc  to  be  provided  b>  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  so  no  man 
knows  just  what  they  are  to  be,  ex- 
cept that  they  will  have  to  conform 
with  tlM  fsnsrnl  recommendationa 
of  Um  mil  That  an  latenuitional 
conference  on  load  linee  is  deelrable 
and  certain  to  come  in  a  few  \'ears 
is  apart  from  the  snbslaiitial  facts 
that  if  we  wait  until  then  we  will 
not  only  remain  subject  to  the  whims 
of  other  nations  in  restraining  our 
men  and  ships  when  in  their  porta 
with  no  recoume  on  our  part,  and 
that  we  are  without  this  protection 
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to  American  life  and  property  in  the 
Interval,  but,  what  !m  of  equal  Im- 

P'lrtiime,  we  f'huulfl  have  to  enter 
siK-h  a  LOiiferciiLL'  with  no  load  Hue 
\a\',<  (if  our  rjsvii  at!ii  with  mtthiritt 
practical  to  subnrit  for  our  side  of 
tlM  CMe  and  be  compelled  to  accept 
a  pra^rranKed  net  of  regulations 
aafaimittod  by  foreigners  and  nicely 
suited  to  their  particular  requir*- 
ments.  For  there  Are  differences 
between  the  cDiuiitions  that  surrdimd 
vessels  of  the  Aiueruati  inorLannle 
marine  and  those  of  the  l(•allirl^'  Ku- 
rop«an  natiunH ;  and  the  major  and 
minor  departures  from  the  rules  and 
methods  of  procedure,  as  aet  forth 
ill  the  British  Blue-book,  such  as 
will,  if  thia  bill  is  paaaed,  4«  intro- 
duced into  our  load  Ifne  lawn,  niay 

be  depended  upon  to  be  nnt  only 
fully  justilititl  but  to  represent  dis- 
tinct advances  of  a  character  worthy 
of  the  deepest  consideration  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  commerce 

of  ttic  ',\i>rlri, 

Harter  Act  Under  Fire 

Interest  in  the  proRress  of  the 
load  line  bill  is  but  slightly  greater 
than  that  taken  in  the  broadside  at- 
tack upor  tlie  TIarter  Ail,  .^till  in 
progress.  Marine  uiuler\\Titer.s,  ship- 
pers and  sshijtow ners  have  been  down 
to  VVashinKtoii  and  had  their  say  be- 
fore the  House  committee  on  mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries,  the  sub- 
eonunittee  of  which  bus  a  revision 
of  the  measure  under  consideration. 
The  ostensible  subject  of  the  hear- 

in^"■  the  enormous  losseM  t'l  water- 
boruti  cargoes  in  the  matter  of  thcit, 
pilferage,  bre»ka>.'e  ami  short  deliv- 
eries; but  it  did  not  take  long  to 
uncover  the  Harter  Act  as  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  Congress 
proposes  a  sweeping  inquiry  into 
shipping  losses  through  thievery,  and 
the  introduction  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion, a  resolution  to  that  effect  hav- 
ini;  been  adopted  at  the  instance  of 
Representative  Edmonds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


in  the  very  first  days  of  the  hear- 
ings more  than  sufllelant  evidence 
was  introduced  by  marine  under- 
writers and  shippers  to  establish  a 

serious  case  aKAin^t  the  Harter  Act. 
"Paflsin?  the  buck"  to  the  underwrit- 
ers, umler  the  working  of  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  leRislation,  has  not 
got  anybody  anywhere.  The  demand 
is  persistent  that  it  be  amended  so 
as  to  hold  shippers  and  shipown- 
ers liable  for  full  amoURt  ot  dam- 
age done;  at  present  it  merely 
^.'raiits  owners  exemptions  that  they 
never  could  have  hud  under  com- 
mon hivv,  wliieh  hiilds  employers 
liable  for  the  ncgiigence  of  their 
servants.  A  sub  -  agreement  i.s 
regularly  made  by  the  owner  with 
the  rilipper  naming  the  former's  lia- 
bility at  the  nominal  flgure  of  |100, 
and  there  is  no  redrefis  by  way  of 
the  courts.  This  was  pro\ed  once 
and  for  all  in  tiie  eelelprate<f  suit 
lir<jUKht  before  the  Supreme  (mirt 
by  the  International  Mercanlile  .Ma- 
rine a  few  years  ago.  The  owners 
franldy  acknowledged  that  they  were 
liable  under  the  Harter  Act,  but 
stood  on  their  right  to  make  a  sub- 
agreement  with  the  shipper  llxing 
the  financial  responsibility  at  a  def- 
inite figure.  The  Supreme  Court 
could  do  nothing  more  than  ().  K. 
sucli  an  arrangement,  and  the  Har- 
ter Act  became  a  joke.  It  has  been 
Styled  the  bulwark  of  all  shipown- 
ers in  contesting  liability  for  cargo 
]oes«s«  Samnel  Bird,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  Talbot,  Bird  A  Com- 
ljan.\,  puts  the  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell uhen  tie  says:  "If  ("ongress- 
man  Kiimouds  can  possibly  eniict 
legislation  that  will  place  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  common  carriers 
and  prohibit  them  by  law  from  lim- 
iting their  liability,  the  committee 
on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries 
wilt  do  something  that  will  assist 
greatly  in  relieving  the  situation. 
If  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
follow  up  depredations  under  the 
Federal  laws,  this  also  will  be  a 


helpful  factor." 
Court  interpretations  and  decia- 

iotis,  along  with  state  statutes,  have 
coal  pletely  divested  the  act  of  its 
initial  benefits  to  shippers  and  un- 
derwriters. It  has  been  a  surpri.ne 
to  many  to  note  with  what  unanim- 
ity the  shippers  followed  one  anoth- 
er In  denouncing  the  effect  of  the 
act  upon  their  interests.  Among  the 
underwriters  who  appeared  before 
thf  (i.mmittee  were  President  Ben- 
jamin Hush  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America;  F.  H.  O.s- 
iwrn.  Eastern  marine  manager  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund;  William  D. 
Winter,  third  vice-president  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company; 
Samuel  O.  HcComb,  maoagm-  of  th« 
Marine  OIRee  of  Anwrfea-;  and  Wade 
Robinson,  of  Wade  Robinson  &  Com- 
pany. President  Rush  summarized 
the  situation  admirably  a»  foll'jws: 
When  the  common  carriers  were 
held  to  their  strict  responsitnlity, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  indirectly 
evade  it  by  means  of  reduced  valua- 
tion clauses,  notice  of  loss  clauses, 
and  various  other  hills  of  lading' 
clauses  whioh  have  tieen  introduced 
by  them  for  the  express  purijuse  of 
avoiding  their  full  resT)onsihility  to 
the  shipper,  they  took  very  >;ood  l  are 
to  see  that  they  liad  honest  employes 
and  to  enforce  tlisoiplinc  on  their 
vessels,  and  in  the  men  en>:aKt*<i  in 
loading  and  unloading;  oar/o,  l>ut 
under  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts  at  present,  it  is  very  much 
cheaper  for  them  to  pay  the  small 
nominal  damage,  provided  in  the  re- 
leased bill  of  lading,  in  the  event  of 
a  claim,  rather  than  put  in  effect  an 
adequate  system  of  supervision  and 
care,  which  would  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  the  theft,  pilferage,  break- 
age and  non-deliverj'  which  is  now 
su.'ttaincd  by  merchants,  who  are 
forced  to  ship  under  the  various 
terms  of  the  released  bill  of  lading, 
or  not  ship  at  all. 

American  Bureau  Appointment 

ConMv.aniier  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  a 
retired  etiKi'ieering  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  exclusive  surveyor  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shippinx  at  the 
port  of  Valparaiso,  Chile.  He  was 
tiie  irat  Amarican  naval  officer  sent 
to  Franee  dnriiis  tlw  lata  war.  Re- 
tirinsr  from  the  aarviea  eisht  jrears 
UK'",  ho  since  secured  a  varied 
and  sucii'ssfu!  business  experience. 
Ht-  Wits  furmerly  assistant  to  Hdb- 
ert  L.  Hague,  head  of  the  njiinnt; 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  (Com- 
pany, when  the  latter  was  superin- 
tendent of  construction  and  repairs 
for  tha  Shipping  Board.  He  ia  rated 
a»  a  flrat-grade  authorilgr  and  the 
Bureau  is  to  be  Congratulated  upon 
aecuriug  his  services. 

Idand  UabQilf  Dedmii 

Justice  McAvoy  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  an  im- 
portant decision  in  a  suit  brought 
by  Guy  M.  Walker  vs.  The  Liverpool 
&  Ivondon  &  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  same  vs.  The  Western 
Assurance  Company,  on  the  question 
of  liability  under  an  inland  form 
of  marine  policy  when  the  damage 
has  been  unrepaired.  Underwriters 
regard  this  as  a  decision  of  the  first 
importance.  The  opinion  Of  the  ju»- 
tice  waa  a!4  fellows: 

The  vessel  invulvcii  was  damaged 
as  a  rPHiilt  of  a  niannc  fn>r\\  nnA  de- 
fendants, her  assurers,  ciiutest  jiay- 
mcnt  »f  the  estimated  damaj,"'-*  foutnl 
upon  a  survey  liecause  of  this  clause 
in  the  marine  policy;  "Ko  claims  for 
loss  (ir  diiiiiaire  shall  go  beyond  the 
extent  or  cost  of  actual  repairs  ren- 
dered necessary  in  consequence  of 
disaster  insured  against."  If  thif>  be 
construe<l  a;J  a  clause  coiuiition int! 
liahility  u\nin  the  actual  inakiti^'  of 
refiairs  ami  thus  reachinj,'  a  diMniile 

determination  of  their  cost,  the  plain- 
tiff mu.^t  fail,  for  concededly  there 
never  were  actual  repairs  made  of 
the  damage  to  the  vessel.  Per  contra, 
if  con.Htruction  be  that  the  words 
taken  in  their  <  nllcication  with  other 
phrases  anterior  import  merely  a 
limitation  of  the  sum  of  loss  beyond 
which  liability  will  not  He  incurred, 
the  finding  must  award  tha  conceded 
survey  estimate  as  judgment  dam- 


age;!. The  rule  of  maritime  jurists 
as  to  iiabiiity  of  insurers  is  that  the 
vessel's  owners  or  the  assured  should 
receive  the  ainmint  of  estimated  dam- 
age at  the  port  of  liistrutiii  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  actual  repairs 
mi^ht  be  made  for  a  lesser  sum  at 
another  port  to  which  the  vessel 
fould  l.e  towed  yr  proceed  upon  her 
own  motivation  (Pitman  v.  Universal 
ilunne  ins.  Co.,  9  Queen's  Bench 
Div.,  192;  Ins.  Co.  v.  Southgate,  5 
Peters,  604.)  This  rule,  of  course, 
may  be  averted  by  specific  agree- 
ment of  the  assured  and  assurer  to 
adopt  another  media  of  liquidating 
damage,  and  such  a  change,  it  is  as- 
serted here»  has  been  accomplished. 
ThM  upon  a  mere  reading  of  the 
claiiae  quoted  wonld  appear  plausi- 
ble, but  om  tlie  whole  policy's  pur- 
pose of  Indemnity  It  in  unaonnd.  The 
theory  that  an  amred  ia  limited  to 
the  amount  paid  for  actual  repairs 
would  lead  to  the  ahaurdity  i^iat  if 
he  made  no  repairs  at  all  and  ueed 
the  vessel  in  her  damased  condition 
he  could  reeover  nothing  (The  Keel- 
er,  194  Federal,  342).  The  survey 
provided  for  In  case  of  daniage  in 
such  an  inatanee  would  be  useless; 
else  why  survey  when  actual  cost  of 
actual  repairs  is  the  sole  criterion? 

Salvag^e  Association  Appoints 

Appointments  of  agents  to  act  on 
behalf  of  Syndicate  A  of  the  Ameri- 
can Marine  Insurance  Syndicateii 
rknd''or  its  successor,  tiie  United 
States  Salvage  Association,  are  an- 
nounced as  follows  1^  Charles  R. 
Page,  manager: 

Alexandria,  Egj'pt,  Gill  &  Com- 
pany, No.  -1  Rue  Adib,  (;ill  Com- 
pan\  is  a  ]).irtnership  cnnsisting  of 
Hef.rs'  (Jill,  American:  William 
Vale,  American,  and  Feiix  (..'ohen,  an 
Egyptian.  They  are  engaged  in  the 
general  busine.ss  of  steamship  agency 
brokerage  and  the  exporting  and  im- 
porting of  American  merchandise. 
The  two  American  members  of  the 
firm  have  been  highly  endorsed  to 
us  from  very  responsible  sources. 

Naples.  Italy.  J.  P.  Spanier,  Span- 
ier  building,  via  Marina  Nuova.  Mr. 
Spanier  is  a  n.itive  American  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  shipping 


business  In  Naplt'S  for  a  great  many 
years;  i.s  a  man  <jf  unu.sually  hi^'h 
standing  with  the  Italian  people,  and 
is  agent  for  many  different  Ameri- 
can enterprises,  including  that  of 
several  shipping  firms. 

PortFof-Spain,  Trinidad,  Greil  A 
Company,  Ltd.,  Port^f-Spain,  Trin* 
idad.  This  firm  has  been,  for  a 
number  of  years,  agents  of  the  Board 
of  Underwriters  of  New  York. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Bruce  Cartwn^rht, 
35  Merchant  street.  Mr.  Cartwnyiht 
has  been  the  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  of  New  York,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Marine  Under< 
writers,  for  several  years  past. 

Poznan  Libel  Stands 

.Tudge  Learned  Hand  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  the  libel  .suit 
brought  b.v  several  score  shippers 
against  the  steamer  Poznan,  which 
returned  from  Havana  last  year 
without  diacharging  the  cargo  idie 
had  teken  out  of  New  York,  although 
she  stopped  thirty*threc  days  in  the 
Cuban  port.  Full  damages  were  al- 
lowed, in  the  total  sum  of  ?I,r>00,000, 
the  claims  liemg  for  Bou-delivcry  of 
<-arj,'r),  defective  loading,  and  theft 
and  pilferage  looses  at  the  Brooklyn 
wharf  after  the  vessel's  return.  The 
ship  and  its  charterers,  the  Acme  Op- 
erating Company,  were  held  for  the 
theft  and  pilferage  losses,  and  dam-> 
ages  also  were  assessed  against  ship, 
charterers  and  the  owners,  the  Pol- 
ish -  American  Navigation  Company, 
on  the  theory  that  the  latter  caused 
the  return  of  the  vessel.  This  deci.«i- 
ion  h.as  s-riven  the  underwriters  im- 
mense satisfaction,  as,  unles.t  it  is 
reversed  on  appeal,  they  will  receive 
a  refund  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
amount  which  they  have  advanced 
in  settlement  of  the  Posnan  claims. 
Judge  Hand  held  that  even  though 
the  bill  of  lading  eoutained  a  stlpU' 
latlon  giving  the  charterers  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning  with  the  cargo  to 
the  home  port,  nevertheless  such  a 
radical  deviation  con.stituted  a 
donment  of  the  voyage. 
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A  Bad  Month 

During  the  first  few  days  of  Au- 
gust the  Pacific  was  the  scene  of 
casualty  after  casualty,  the  agKi'e- 
gate  of  which  ran  into  large  sums, 
although  no  individual  loss  was  half 
so  large  as  that  of  the  steamship 
Governor  in  April.  From  all  stand- 
points the  most  serious  dinaster  was 
the  sinking  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company's  Alaska,  under  charter  to 
the  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  struck  Blunts 
Reef,  near  Eureka,  California,  Au- 
gust 6,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
lives.  Three  days  later,  on  Augu,st 
9,  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  San 
Jose  struck  on  Asuncion  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Ix»wer  California,  and 
will  be,  from  an  underwriter's  stand- 
point, a  total  los.s.  The  third  large 
vessel  sunk  was  the  C.  G.  M.  M.  Ca- 
nadian Exporter,  which  grounded  at 
Willapa  Harbor  July  31  and  broke 
in  two  a  few  days  later. 

$334,000  on  Alaska 

Pacific  Coast  underwriters  did  not 
suffer  a  severe  loss  on  the  Alaska, 
as  only  $30,000  of  a  total  of  (334,- 
OOO  was  placed  in  the  West,  the  re- 
mainder being  carried  in  New  York 
and  London.  The  amount  of  cargo 
insurance  was  of  course  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  especially  in  view 
of  the  loss  of  the  manifest.  Adver- 
tisements published  in  the  newspa- 
pers invited  attention  to  a  large 
quantity  of  flour,  which  would  have 
a  good  salvage  value  but  which 
probably  would  not  be  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  recovery.  The  vessel  foun- 
dered in  eighteen  fathom.s,  which  i.s 
by  no  means  deep  for  diving,  men 
from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  hav- 
ing gone  to  fifty-two  fathoms  in  salv- 
ing the  U.  S.  S.  submarine  F-4,  lost 
off  Honolulu  in  1915.  The  Alaska 
was  an  iron  and  steel  vessel  of  3709 
tons  gross  and  was  built  by  the  Del- 
aware River  Company,  Chester,  Penn- 
aylvania,  in  1889. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  appear- 
ed in  the  newspapers  regarding  the 
loss  of  the  Alaska,  with  a  conse- 
quent and  immediate  reaction  on 
coastwise  passenger  business,  which 
slumped  badly.  The  principal  criti- 
cism made  of  Captain  Harry  Hobey, 
who  was  among  the  lost,  and  of  the 
Alaska  &  Portland  Steamship  Com- 
pany was  that  the  vessel  was  pur- 
posely run  close  to  the  reef  in  a 
heavy  fog  in  order  to  save  time  and 
fuel.  Other  charges  made  by  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  that  no 
soundings  had  been  taken,  although 
one  of  the  officers  had  asked  the 
master  whether  they  should  be,  and 
that  the  crew  was  undisciplined  and 
inefficient.    The  four  surviving  deck 


officerx  were  charged  with  ineffici- 
ency and  unskillfulness  by  the  local 
inspectors  at  San  Francisco.  The 
British  steamship  Anyox,  command- 
ed by  Captain  S.  Snoddy,  saved  most 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  by  steam- 
ing at  full  si>eed  through  a  heavy 
fog. 

li>.000  Bags  of  Coffee 

The  San  Jose  was  operated  in  the 
Panama  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 
She  wa-s  an  iron  vessel  of  2135  tons 
gross  and  was  built  at  the  Roach 
yard,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1882. 
All  her  passengers  were  taken  off 
and  the  steamship  GrifTdu  took  1911 
bags  of  coffee  and  48  bales  of  hemp. 
Indications  were,  however,  that  car- 
go loss  would  exceed  $200,000.  as  the 
vessel  had  15,000  bags  of  coffee  be- 
sides hemp  and  concentrates.  No  hull 
insurance  had  been  placed  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  the  amount  carried 
was  not  stated.  About  $120,000  was 
spent  on  the  vessel  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Captain  C.  Zastrow  was  in  command. 

The  loss  of  the  Canadian  Exporter 
at  Willapa  was  the  first  major  dis- 
aster of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine.  Details  of  her 
cargo  loss  were  not  clear,  but  only  a 
small  amount,  from  $6000  to  $10,000, 
had  been  placed  in  San  Francisco. 
Lumber  was  the  principal  item.  She 
was  close  inshore  when  she  struck, 
although  a  contributing  factor  may 
have  been  faulty  compasses,  of  which 
Captain  William  Bradley  said  he  had 
complained. 

Some  Other  Casualties 

Among  other  casualties,  all  unim- 


portant when  compared  with  the 
three  listed,  are:  U.  S.  S.  B.  Effing- 
ham, aground  in  the  Columbia  River 
July  20.  repairs  $35,632,  about  800 
tons  of  flour  damaged;  ship  Golden 
Gate,  owned  by  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
San  Francisco,  aground  near  Cristo- 
bal, pulled  off,  damage  undetermin- 
ed; schooner  Ottillie  Fjord,  ashore 
near  San  Francisco,  pulled  off  and 
libelled  for  $20,000;  steam  schooner 
Multnomah,  propeller  lost  off  Blunts 
Reef;  Canadian  Pacific  steamship 
Princess  Ena,  aground  north  of  Van- 
couver; U.  S.  S.  B.  Hawkeye  State, 
boiler  damage,  for  which  her  engi- 
neers were  suspended  after  trial. 

Repair  Costs  Lower 

A  grain  of  comfort  (and  a  large 
grain  indeed)  for  the  underwriter  is 
discoverable  in  the  case  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board  steamship 
Effingham,  which  was  operated  by 
Williams.  Dimond  &  Company  in 
their  European  -  Pacific  Line.  She 
grounded  in  the  Columbia  River  in 
July.  In  addition  to  minor  repairs, 
the  following  major  repairs  were 
necessary:  renewal  of  four  shell 
plates  on  the  port  side,  seven  on  the 
.•(tarboard;  fairing  of  two  shell  plates 
on  the  port  side,  three  on  the  star- 
board; renewal  of  keel  plate  to  first 
butt  aft  of  the  stem;  renewal  of 
forefoot;  renewal  of  stem  from  fore- 
foot to  first  scarph  as  originally  fit- 
ted; renewal  of  all  floors  forward 
of  the  forepeak  except  one,  which 
was  to  be  repaired;  renewal  of  cen- 
terline  longitudinal  girder  forward 
of  the  forepeak  bulkhead. 
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A  contract  for  this  work  was 
awarded  to  the  Albina  Marine  Iron 
Works  of  Portland  for  $35,632,  which 
was  the  most  aatiafactorj'  bid,  al- 
thougrh  not  the  lowest.  The  same 
job  a  year  ago  probably  would  have 
cost  between  $50,000  and  $60,000.  A 
marked  reduction  in  repair  costs  is 
thus  apparent;  not  only  that,  but 
the  disparity  between  low  insurance 
valuations  and  high  repair  costs 
tends  to  become  less. 

Other  bids  ranged  from  $25,382, 
Todd  Dr>dock8,  Seattle,  the  Shipping 
Board  to  move  the  vessel  to  Puget 
Sound  and  bear  insurance  during 
the  voyage,  to  $55,680  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Construction  &  Repair  Com- 
pany. The  Todd  yard  bid  $38,288. 
the  contractor  to  move  the  vessel 
and  assume  insurance. 

A  New  Firm 

J.  A.  Mathews,  Pacific  marine  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company,  and  S.  A.  Livingston,  ap- 
pointed his  assistant  in  June,  have 
organized  the  partnership  of  Mat- 
thews &  Livingston.  This  firm  will 
act  as  Pacific  Coast  marine  agent  of 
the  Universal  Insurance  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Philadelphia.  In  organizing  the  firm 
and  taking  the  Universal  and  Frank- 
lin agencies,  Messrs.  Mathews  and 
Livingston  wished  to  increase  their 
lines  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  other  agen- 
cies of  San  Francisco,  some  of  which 
represent  many  companies  and  ac- 
cordingly are  in  a  situation  to  ac- 
cept large  risks,  of  which  a  one- 
company  agency  could  take  only 
part.  The  Aetna  agency  is  not  af- 
fected. OflUces  of  Mathews  &  Liv- 
ingston are  at  340  California  street, 
where  the  Aetna  offices  also  are 
located. 

The  Universal  Insurance  Company 
has  capital  of  $400,000,  surplus  of 
$200,000,  and  surplus  to  policyhold- 
ers of  $600,000.  Talbot,  Bird  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  are  general  man- 
agers of  the  Universal  and  also  rep- 
resent the  Aetna  in  New  York.  Sam- 
uel Bird  is  president  of  the  Univer- 
sal. The  Franklin  company  has  not 
been  represented  in  the  marine  field 
in  San  Francisco  prior  to  this  time. 

Governor  Decision 

Captain  William  Fisher,  supervis- 
ing inspector  of  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  for  Washington  and 
Oregon,  has  handed  down  a  decision 
suspending  for  two  years  the  license 
of  Captain  John  Alwen,  master  of 
the  steamship  West  Hartland,  which 
rammed  and  sank  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company's  liner  Governor  in 
Puget  Sound  April  1.  This  decision 
is  at  direct  issue  with  that  of  the 
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local  board,  which  exonerated  Cap- 
tain Alwen.   Said  Captain  Fisher: 

Having  delayed  giving  a  signal 
until  too  late,  Captain  Alwen  blew 
one  blast  signifying  that  he  would 
hold  his  course  and  speed  and  then 
immediately  put  his  engines  full 
speed  astern.  In  other  word.-i,  hav- 
ing claimed  his  right  of  way  and  im- 
mediately receiving  a  signal  from 
the  Governor  that  she  was  backing 
full  .speed,  Captain  Alwen,  instead 
of  keeping  his  signified  course  and 
speed,  also  backed  up  and  thus  kept 
the  two  vessels  in  the  same  relative 
situation.  As  justification  for  his 
action.  Captain  Alwen  and  his  coun- 
sel cite  the  rule  applicable  "in  ex- 
tremis," which  permits  disregard  of 
rules  when  collision  is  imminent. 
He  is,  however,  in  this  dilemma:  As 
heretofore  noted,  his  whistle  and 
signal  to  the  engine  room  were  al- 
most simultaneous.  If  the  ships 
were  then  "in  extremis"  there  re- 
mained no  opportunity  to  maneuver 
after  the  first  whistle  was  blown, 
and  Captain  Alwen  stands  self-con- 
victed of  unwarranted  delay  in  sound- 
ing some  signal.  Contrar>'  to  this  is 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Alwen  that 
he  was  backing  for  nearly  two  min- 
utes before  the  collision,  had  taken 
about  a  knot  off  his  speed  and  had 
time  to  signal  the  Governor  of  his 
changed  intention.  If  this  be  true, 
then  Captain  Alwen  went  contrary 
to  his  expressed  intention,  failed  to 
signify  a  change  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  disaster. 

The  privileged  ship  is  not  free  to 
proceed  into  a  dangerous  situation 
or  act  in  disregard  of  the  maxim— 
"Safety  First." 

The  decision  of  the  local  board 
puts,  it  seems  to  me,  too  broad  an 
application  on  the  well  known  rule 
that  the  ship  having  the  right  of 
way  shall  hold  her  course  and  speed. 
Even  should  it  be  conceded  that  a  ship 
whose  speed  is  constantly  accelerat- 


ing comes  within  the  rule,  though 
the  nature  of  her  maneuver  is  un- 
known to  the  burdened  ship,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  "all  she  (the 
privileged  ship)  need  do  is  do  noth- 
ing." Such  a  rule  would  encourage 
disregard  of  the  sacred  obligation 
to  preserve  human  life,  and  would, 
if  literally  pursued,  result  in  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  those  inclined 
to  recklessness  which  would  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  safe  navigation. 
While  this  proceeding  is  not  in  any 
.sense  a  lawsuit — on  the  contrar>',  it 
pertains  solely  to  a  license  issued  by 
this  department — yet  it  is  proper  to 
note  that  the  highest  legal  authority 
has  frequently  recognized  that  the 
privileged  ship,  as  well  as  the  bur- 
dened, is  bound  to  use  all  possible 
skill  and  prudence  to  avoid  putting 
human  life  in  danger;  and  when 
danger  looms  ahead  the  officer  in 
charge  must  exert  caution  and  skill 
in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties.  In  this  case  every  consider- 
tion  demanded  that  an  understand- 
ing be  had  as  to  the  Governor's  in- 
tent ion  before  the  point  of  danger 
was  reached.  From  a  background 
of  high  land  with  many  bright  lights 
and  deep  shadows,  Captain  Alwen 
was  putting  out  with  his  deep  laden 
8800-ton  turbine  ship;  she  was  down 
by  the  head  1  foot  3  inches;  .she 
steered  sluggishly;  the  Governor  ap- 
peared and  took  a  course  that  put 
him  in  doubt;  a  situation  of  danger 
was  developing.  Would  she  cross  in 
front  or  behind  him?  The  mere 
sounding  of  his  whistle  would  de- 
termine it,  yet  he  kept  on  until  a  po- 
sition was  reached  when  the  imme- 
diate answering  of  his  one  whistle 
put  him  "in  extremis."  The  oppor- 
tunity for  prudence  was  then  pass- 
ed; he  indicated  that  he  would  hold 
his  course  and  speed;  the  Governor 
reversed  to  comply  if  possible  with 
his  signal,  and  then  he  reversed  and 
the  two  ships  came  together. 

C.  H.  Williamson  Co. 

C.  H.  Williamson,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Frank  B. 
Hall  &  Co.,  has  organized  the  firm 
of  C.  H.  Williamson  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
has  taken  over  the  Hall  representa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  which 
will  be  represented  in  New  York  and 
London  by  the  Hall  company.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  president;  Harlow 
Hewett,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Williamson  in  the  Hall 
agency,  is  vice-president,  in  direct 
charge  of  the  fire  insurance  depart- 
ment; J.  W.  Croseley,  who  was  with 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
for  several  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Williamson  staff  in  March,  is 
secretary-treasurer.  T.  P.  Kehoe  is 
in  charge  of  the  marine  department. 

Organization  of  C.  H.  Williamson 
Co.  and  the  assumption  of  the  Hall 
representation  is  from  August  1. 
Quarters  will  be  maintained  at  322 
California  street. 
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FUll  SPEED  AKEAD:^^ 


Steamship  Operations 


China  Mail  vs.  U.  S. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  uncer- 
tain maneuvering,  issue  at  length 
has  been  joined  between  the  China 
Mail  Steam.ship  Company  and  the 
government.  The  source  of  the  dis- 
agreement and  the  legal  action  con- 
sequently impending  is  to  be  found 
in  Section  38  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  which  prohibits  any  corpo- 
ration or  partnership  engaging  in 
United  States  coastwise  trade  unless 
a  minimum  of  75  per  cent  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  American  citizens. 
When  this  section  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  wa.s  brought  to  public 
attention  more  than  a  year  ago  there 
was  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  China  Mail  necessarily 
would  be  involved,  because  the  com- 
pany admittedly  could  not  fulfill  the 
conditions  laid  down.  For  several 
months  nothing  whatever  was  done 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  shut  the 
China  Mail  out  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Honolulu  trade;  in  fact,  a  contrary* 
course  was  pursued,  and  the  com- 
pany was  permitted  to  carry  passen- 
gers on  the  British  steamship  Nile 
by  permission  of  the  board.  In  March, 
however,  all  privileges  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Nile  and  the  Japa- 
nese-registry vessels  of  the  Toyo  Ki- 
sen  Kaisha,  and  in  addition  the  Ixiard 
denied  to  the  China  Mail  the  right 
to  engage  in  the  San  Francisco-Hon- 
olulu trade  with  the  American-flag 
China  and  Nanking,  and  at  the  same 
time  stopover  privileges  were  re- 
fused, so  that  a  through  passenger 
on  a  China  Mail  or  T.  K.  K.  vessel 
could  not  stop  in  Honolulu  and  con- 
tinue his  voyage  to  or  from  the 
States  in  another  liner  of  either 
company. 

Fine  of  55000 

In  this  manner  the  stage  has  been 
set  for  the  present  act.  Determined 
to  bring  the  situation  to  a  head,  and 
holding  to  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  interfered  with,  the  China 
Mail  dispatched  twenty  -  five  cabin 
passengers  to  Honolulu  by  the  A- 
merican  -  built,  American  -  registered 
steamship  Nanking,  formerly  the 
Congress.  At  Honolulu  a  fine  of 
$5000,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $200  a 
pa.ssenger,  was  imposed.  The  issue 
having  been  joined  as  regards  the 
Nanking,  the  China  Mail  instructed 


its  Honolulu  agency  to  accept  one 
passenger  for  transportation  by  the 
China,  due  in  San  Francisco  early 
in  September,  so  as  to  make  the 
case  complete. 

In  some  quarters,  among  which, 
according  to  report,  were  govern- 
ment agencie.H,  the  opinion  had  been 
held  and  expressed  that  the  inhibi- 
tions of  Section  38  were  intended  to 
apply  only  to  freight  and  not  to  pas- 
senger business.  Such  an  opinion 
certainly  is  buttressed  by  Section  27 
of  the  act,  which  specifically  applies 
to  the  transportation  of  "merchan- 
dise" between  points  embraced  with- 
in the  coastwise  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  could  be  cited  to  prove 
that  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  always 
has  been  to  close  the  passenger  trade 
also  to  foreign  vessels  and,  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  to  certain 
American  shipping  as  well. 

American  for  23  Years 
But  the  most  perplexing  phase  of 
the  affair  is  this:  newspaper  dis- 
patches from  Washington  say  that 
Attorney  General  Dougherty  ruled 
that  the  China  was  pr<>hlbite<l  from 
engaging  in  coastwise  business  be- 
cause owned  by  a  corporation  in 
which  American  citizens  hold  less 
than  7S  per  cent  of  the  stock  (which 
is  admittedly  true)  and  also  because 
she  was  foreign-built.  That  she  was 
constructed  abroad  also  is  admitted- 
ly true,  but  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  she  was  built  in  a  for- 
eign yard  under  the  meaning  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  In  view  of 
the  76  per  cent  clause,  the  foreign 
build  of  the  China  probably  is  quite 
academic;  certainly  it  is  unless  and 
until  the  question  of  ownership 
should  be  settled  against  the  gov- 
ernment, in  which  event  the  China's 
build  might  become  of  paramount 
importance;  nevertheless,  to  those 
who  know  the  China's  story,  the  fact 
that  her  build  is  brought  up  at  this 
late  day  comes  as  a  distinct  sur- 
prise, A  bit  of  histor)'  will  make 
this  matter  clear. 

When  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and 
the  United  States  concluded  negotia- 
tions for  annexation  of  the  mid-Pa- 
cific archipelago  in  1898,  Hawaiian 
vessels  naturally  were  admitted  to 
complete  American  registry,  just  as 
citizens  of  the  little  republic  were 
granted  American  citizenship.  Among 


ships  thus  affected  was  the  China. 
She  was  built  at  Glasgow  in  1889 
and  in  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  found  admission  to  American 
registry  about  as  difficult  as  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  but 
the  circumstances,  as  stated,  were 
extraordinary.  (And  some  of  the  in- 
cidents relating  to  her  transfer  from 
British  to  Hawaiian  registry  and 
thence  to  American,  which  occasion- 
ally form  a  topic  of  discussion  on 
the  Honolulu  waterfront,  are  not 
without  interest).  Having  thus  gain- 
ed American  registry  the  China  was 
placed  on  a  basis  of  complete  equal- 
ity with  all  other  United  States  ves- 
sels and  was  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Siberia.  Korea,  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  all  American- 
built,  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  until  that  company  withdrew 
from  the  Oriental  trade  in  191.5.  She 
was  bought  by  the  newly-organized 
China  Mail;  for  a  time  was  the  only 
American-flag  vessel  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade,  and  has  continued  in 
the  same  service  since. 

Our  Registry  LawH 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
practically  the  only  vessels  that  flew 
the  American  flag  prior  to  1912  were 
built  in  yards  of  the  United  States. 
The  exceptions  almost  could  have 
been  counted  on  one's  fingers.  There 
were  two  foreign-built  vessels  of  the 
American  Line,  admitted  by  special 
act  of  Congress;  prizes  of  war  and 
vessels  wrecked  in  American  waters 
and  repaired  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions, in  addition  to  former  Haw- 
aiian ships.  All  this  shipping  was 
on  a  basis  of  complete  equality;  A- 
morican  registry  having  been  grant- 
ed, the  place  where  a  vessel  was 
built  never  was  called  into  question. 

In  1912  the  Panama  Canal  Act  ad- 
mitted certain  foreign  vessels;  the 
Ship  Registry  Act  of  1914  let  in 
others;  but  shipping  brought  in 
under  these  laws  was  forbidden  to 
engage  in  coastwise  trade,  and  it 
would  have  been  shut  out  today  had 
not  Section  22  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  provided  that  "all  foreign- 
built  vessels  admitted  to  American 
registry,  owned  on  February  1. 1920, 
by  persons  citizens  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  may  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  such  ownership,  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  such  trade." 
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Apparently,  the  attorney  gciiorar.s 
opiuion  places  the  China  in  the  aame 
cBtegoiy  lu  other  foralcn-tovilt  Tea- 
sels. But  should  she  be  ao  placfil? 
Ha.H  Conirress  the  power,  or  at  least 
did  it  have  the  intent,  to  ovwrturo 
the  aUtua  created  by  the  aonexatioQ 
of  Hawaii,  a  atatua  enjo}r«d  by  the 
China  for  twenty-thr*-*-  year.^,  dur- 
ing which  «he  reKuiarly  en;raKed 
in  the  San  Francisco-Honolulu  trade? 
I»  not  Section  22  purely  perniiti.sivi*; 
that  is,  does  it  not  clear  the  way 
for  foreign  -  built  vessels  acquired 
during  the  war  to  enjoy  all  rights 
of  home-built  veaaels,  without  pre- 
Judiciaf  other  righta  gained  prior 
to  (be  paatafe  of  ttie  act?  To  the 
lasmnan  these  questions  could  be  an- 
swered ill  the  afTirmiiti\ only. 

Of  course,  as  wuit  ntated  above, 
this  question,  in  the  absence  of  a 
victory  for  the  China  Mail  in  regard 
to  Section  38.  must  be  conaidered  as 
academic:  neverthelesa,  it  is  full  of 
interest  and  may  become  quite  im- 
portant. American  registry  of  for- 
eign -  built  vessels  acquired  duriug 
the  war  is  something  that  may  arise 
to  vex  the  Lourta.  For  example. 
Section  22  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  in  addition  to  admitting  to  A- 
merican  registry  foreign -buflt  ves- 
sels owned  by  American  eitiaeiM  OR 
February  1,  1920.  also  town  "all 
foreign-bnilt  veaaels  owned  tqr  tte 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act."  So  far,  so 
good.  But  how  about  such  ve«>scls 
as  Oriental,  Mandarin,  Cathay,  Ce- 
lestial, ordered  of  the  Kiangnan 
yard,  Shanj-rhai,  years  ago  but  de- 
livered alter  June.  1920?  How  about 
Japanese-built  vessels  completed  late 
last  year?  Is  a  vessel  "owned"  when 
ahe  ia  not  even  In  CKlatence?  la  a 
eeniraet  f«r  tho  eoiMtn^on  of  a 
veead  equivalent  to  ownership  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act?  Any  person  who 
contemplates  the  tjunhase  of  re 
cently-delivered  foroiKn-huilt  vessels 
would  do  well  to  rather  deeply 
into  these  questions,  for  the  ways 
of  the  United  States  government  in 
eoforeing  regiatry  and  coastwise 
lawB  are  aceedingly  darit  and  de- 
vlona«  A  few  years  ago,  to  make 
that  point  clear,  the  United  States 
Navy  owned  an  old  collier  called  the 
Justin.  When  she  was  sold  in  I'.ns 
she  could  not  eiurafre  in  crjaslwise 
trade  because  she  was  British-built. 
That  foreign  vessels  could  not  and 
cannot  now  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  was  notorious;  yet  in  splto 
of  the  law  the  Navy  Department  f or- 
merly  tranaported  aappliea  to  Hare 
lalaa^  Bremerton  and  Pearl  Harbor 
in  fwaign- built  and  foreign -flag 
bottoms. 


Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  China, 
we  discover  a  government  agency, 
the  Shipping  Board,  owning  compet- 

iuR  steamers  and  at  the  same  time 
having  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
suapemifoaa  of  the  coaetwiae  laws 
ao  far  as  passenger  service  la  con- 
cerned; To  the  lajrman  that  appears 
(iHi'uliar.  T  he  China  Mail  may  he 
wrong  in  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Merchant  iMarine  Act.  Imt  the 
i^uestion  rriaj  be  ai^ked  whether  it 
has  had  a  hearing  before  an  un- 
biased tribunal.  What  would  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  say 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion owned  a  competing  line? 

N«tie«  to  lihriDcrg 

In  all  suits  for  mariners'  wages, 
the  libellant  may  proceed  against 

the  ship,  freight,  and  master,  or 
against  the  ship  and  freight,  or 
against  the  owner  <ir  Ihe  master 
alone  in  personam. — Rules  of  Prac- 
tice for  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  in  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
Jurisdiction,  on  the  Instance  Side 
of  the  Court,  in  Purauaaee  of  the 
Aet  of  the  2i^d  of  Augvst.  1842, 
chapter  19$,  quoted  in  Hughes  on 
Admiralty. 

Although  persons  veri^ed  in  admi- 
ralty law  doubtless  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  proceedings 
could  be  instituted  against  a  master 
for  unpaid  wages  of  a  crew,  the  av- 
erage layman,  afloat  and  ashore,  cer- 
tainly will  open  hia  eyes  at  hearing 
that  an  action  actually  has  been 
brought  against  a  master  for  no  less 
an  amount  than  J9000,  with  pros- 
pects, as  this  is  written,  that  other 
mem  tiers  may  join  in,  Increasing  the 
total  to  $19,000. 

Captain  Tory  Hsdmark,  former 
maatw  of  the  wooden  ataamahip 
Agron,  is  the  victim  of  this  rule. 
Eight  seamen  have  brought  the  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Seattle.  To  make  the  cap 
tain's  situation  more  unfortunate, 
"he  is  in  the  position,"  s&ys  the  Se- 
attle Times,  "of  nut  being  able  to 
etdleefe  hia  own  wagea."  The  Times 
goea  on: 

"The  rule  of  admiralty  law  under 
which  the  suit  was  filed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  is  so  ancient  that  its  ori- 
Ki'i  is  lo  I  ;i  I'e  mists  of  antiquity. 
The  case  tiled  ill  the  ^Seattle  court  is 
the  third  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Stotes  and  the  first 
filed  in  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
first  two  cases  were  obscure  suits  in 
the  courts  of  Hassaebusetto.  They 
were  tried  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
last  century.  .  .  .  When  the  rule 
had  its  incepti<in.  ships  were  so 
small  that  on  a  long  voyage  the 
wages  of  the  crew  might  easily  ex- 


ceed the  trttal  value  of  the  vessel." 

A  coadenaed  history  of  the  Agron 
ease  follows:  She  was  purchased  of 

the  Shipping  Board  by  the  National 
Oil  Transport  Company  of  New  York 
early  in  1920.  Capt.  Hedmark  was  en- 
gaged by  oral  cnr tract  at  the  Ship- 
ping Board  office  and  siprned  a  crew 
for  a  twelve-month  voyage  to  Sydney 
and  elsewhere.  On  the  same  day, 
.lune  7,  1920,  the  vessel  was  docu- 
mented at  Seattle  as  of  Shipping 
Board  ownership. 

From  Seattle  she  proceeded  to 
Sydney;  thence  to  Neweastle.  and 
thence  with  coal  to  Antofogasta  and 
Iqoiqne,  Upon  arriving  on  the  West 
Coast  In  October.  Captain  Hedmark 
was  directed  to  sell  or  charter  the 
vessel  ;  he  was  unable  to  do  either, 
and  in  December  wns  ordered  to 
Calveston.  At  the  Panama  Canal 
he  found  himself  without  coal  or 
supplies  or  funds  with  which  to  pay 
wages  and  tolls.  He  cabled  home, 
but  without  relief,  for  both  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Transport  Company  and 
the  Shipping  Beard  disclaimed  own- 
ership. 

The  shipping  commissioner  at  Bal- 
boa took  off  the  crew  and  advi.sed 
the  men  to  libel.  This  they  did,  with 
the  result  that  the  vessel,  which  COet 
$750,000,  waa  aold  for  116^000,  leas 
than  half  the  crew*a  claim.  Captain 
Hedmarlt.  being  master,  had  no  rights 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  men 
and  acrordiuK'ty  received  none  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  He  con- 
tends that  the  Shipping  Hoard  act- 
uail.v  was  owner,  despite  the  aale 
contract  to  the  oil  conqiany. 

That  Captoin  Hadnitk'B  assertion 
is  not  without  foundation  is  borne 
out  by  Hkt  circumstances  of  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel  and  his  own 
employment.  The  Shipping  Board, 
moreover,  although  it  permitted  the 
Agron  to  be  sold,  as  it  has  done  re- 
cently in  the  case  of  the  Victor  S. 
Fox  sailing  vessels,  yet  in  other  in- 
stances, auch  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Transport  Company,  has  bean 
quidt  to  assert  ito  claim  and  to  seize 
vessels  and  to  collect  freight  money, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  shippers 
had  prepaid  charges.  In  short,  the 
board  evidently  has.  assumed  the  po- 
sition that  a  ves.-'el  belongs  to  the 
Kovernment  when  seizure  is  worth 
while,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  pur- 
chaser when  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  returning  the  craft  to  the  board's 
pessesstoB. 

Pmma  and  die  JapuMgc 

Under  the  title  of  ".Japane.se  Ship- 
ping and  the  Panama  Canal"  the 
Panama  Canal  Record  publ;^he-^  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  trade 
through  the  canal  under  different 
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national  flags  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921.   The  article  follows: 

During  tht^  flflcal  jwx  mdiog  June 
30, 1921, 136  JapaneM  Taaaeb  pasMd 
tlwottfii  ttM  Panama  Canal  carrying 
76T.C08  tona  of  cargo.  Their  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  onder  the  Panama 
Canal  rules  was  613.245.  One  Jap 
anese  vessel  passed  through  the  ca- 
nal four  times  during  the  year,  11 
three  time.s,  25  twice,  and  \9  onte 
only.  The  following  table  .shows  the 
number  of  vessels  under  the  Japa- 
ncae  flag  which  have  passed  through 
the  canal  in  either  direction  during 
each  of  the  last  eoren  flieal  years, 
or  since  the  canal  was  first  opened 
to  traiBe  on  Augnst  16,  1914: 
Atlantic  Pacific 


Y«ar 

to 

to 

Total 

Paciflc 

Atlantic 

1916  

..  4 

2 

« 

1916 

._  19 

6 

24 

1917 

54 

18 

72 

1918 

33 

20 

53 

1919   

...  47 

40 

87 

1920   

..  84 

84 

118 

1921  . 

86 

50 

186 

Ti.tal 

327 

169 

496 

It  is  remarkaLile  lh»t  in  earh  nf 
the  >ear.s  covered  by  the  table  more 
Japanese  ve^Bels  passed  through  the 
canal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacitic  than 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For  the 
entire  8«iv«n-year  period  the  propor- 
tion Is  nearly  two  to  one.  A  aimilar 
preponderance  of  vessels  fn  one  di- 
rection has  been  noted  in  studying 
other  features  of  canal  traffic.  It  i-i 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  car- 
go .steamers  in  the  trade  with  the 
Orient  commonly  find  it  more  pro- 
lilable  to  niove  from  port  tO  port 
arcHind  the  -world,  going  OVt  via  Suez 
and  returning  via  Panana,  or  vice 
TOsa,  than  to  tnm  bad^  over  the 
same  rente  foUoired  in  fbm  outward 
voyage. 


Totals 


(One  vessel  in  ballast  included  in 
Arst  and  last  elaaees.) 
The  great  najority  of  Japaneee 
vessels  nsing  the  Panama  Canal  in 

1921  (94  out  of  136)  were  in  the 
trade  between   Atlantic   and  Gulf 


ports  of  the  United  State.s  and  the 
Far  Ea.st,  carrying  general  cargo. 
Five  more  loaded  sugar  and  general 
cargo  in  Cuba  for  the  Far  East,  and 
one  discharged  a  cargo  of  rice  in 
Cuba  which  was  loaded  in  Saigon. 
Ten  Japanese  vessels  carried  coal 

cargoe.s  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
returned  with  nitrate  for  the  United 
states  or  Europe.  Five  additional 
vessels,  which  had  not  passed  through 
the  canal  going  south,  came  north 
with  nitrate  cargoes  fcom  Chile. 

Of  the  voyages  described  as  mis- 
cellaneous, two  were  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Kobe,  one  from  Hamburg 
to  Kobe,  one  from  Nuevita.s  to  San 
Franci.sco,  one  from  Tampic<i  to  Los 
Angeles,  one  from  Portland  to  Alex- 
andria, one  from  Kobe  to  Petrograd, 
and  one  from  Vaparaiso  to  Tamplco. 

Only  two  of  the  186  Japanese  ves- 
sel.s  using  the  canal  pa.s.sed  through 
in  ballast.  One  of  the.se  was  bound 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Orient  via 
San  Franeineo,  and  presumably  pick- 
ed tip  a  1  argo  at  the  latter  port.  The 
other  was  bound  from  Valparaiso  to 
Tampico  and  returned  seventeen  days 
later  with  an  oil  cargo  from  Tam- 
pico for  Lob  Angeles. 

The  principal  Japanese  steamship 
companies  passing  vessels  through 
the  canal  in  1921  were:  Osaka  Sho- 
sen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  with  38  ves- 
sels; Nippon  Yusen  Kakushiki  Kai- 
sha with  26  vessels;  Kokusai  Kisen 
Kabushiki  Kaisha  with  25  vessels; 
Toyo  Kisen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  with 
10  vessels;  and  Hitsni  Bnssan  Kai- 
sha with  7  vessels.  The  remaining 
30  vessels  in  the  list  of  136  were  dis- 

trr'uU"!  ::!  other  owners. 

A.-U.  to  Europe 

Williams,  Dimoud  A  Company,  op- 
erators of  the  Shipping  Board  Eum- 

pean-Paciflc  Line  and  Paciflc  Coast 


1.36  767,608 


agents  of  the  United  American  Lines 
(Annriean-IIawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany), announce  that  beginning  with 
October  sailings  the  American-Haw- 
aiian will  open  a  Pacific  Coast-Euro- 
pean service  with  its  own  steamships 


and  that  the  Shipping  Board  vessels 
with  which  Williams,  DimondA  Com- 
pany have  maintained  a  service  will 
be  turned  buck  to  the  government. 
Ports  of  call  will  be  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  and 
Glasgow,  Eottndam.  Havre  and  such 
othert  ••  >My  offer  anlDeiat  biisi« 
ness.  The  first  sailing  ft«m  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  be  that  of  the  Alas- 
kan, October  loading,  and  fortnight- 
ly sailings  will  bo  maintained  thore- 
after. 

WiOiin  the  last  few  months  com- 
petition on  the  Paciflc-Burope  route 
has  beeonw  qnltio  vfgofoaa,  and  to 

the  number  of  strong  foreign  lines 
engaged  in  the  trade  the  Campagnie 
Generale   Transatiantiqne  raeantly 

was  added. 

Announcement  also  has  been  made 
by  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  of 
a  new  American  -  Hawaiian  service 
from  Philedalphia  to  the  Paciflc 
Coast,  the  first  sailing  to  be  that 
of  the  Floridian,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 10.  and  other  vessels  to  fol- 
low at  intervals  of  two  week.s.  Bi- 
weekh'  sailings  will  be  maintained 
from  Boston  and  the  New  "i'ork-Pa- 
cific  service  will  be  increased  from 
one  vessel  every  ten  days  to  one 
every  week.  The  schedule  will  al- 
ternate New  York  sailinga  batwaan 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  which 
means  that  all  westbound  steamers 
will  call  at  New  York  and  at  one 
other  port,  either  Bo.ston  or  I'hil- 
adelphia. 

The  American-Hawaiian  has  ab- 
sorbed the  Coastwise  TransporUtion 
Company  and  now  has  twenty-eight 
ocean-going  veasels.  Ninety- eight 
Tt«t  cent  of  the  Coastwise  stock  was 
held  by  American-Hawaiian  stock- 
holders. 

LabMT  Ml  Ike  Pacifie 

The  Pacific  American  Steamship 

Association  and  the  Shipowners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  ("oast  have 
opened  an  employment  office  in  San 
Pedro,  in  charge  of  Captain  J.  .1. 
Meany,  former  inspector  of  hulls. 
San  Francisco,  at  which  all  men  for 
positions  afloat  and  ashore  will  be  re- 
cruited, stevedores,  of  course,  being 
included.  The  San  Francieeo  ag«D«y 
has  boon  noved  ffom  41  Drunun 
street  (o  84  Bmbareadero,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers' Association  also  is  situated. 

Efforts  of  the  associations  to  bring 
about  a  complete  open  shop  on  the 
Pacific  are  being  centered  on  Port- 
land longshore  work,  the  marine 
strike  being  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Wages  of  longshoramon  and  waiw- 
houseniin  of  SaatUa  were  reduced 
by  agreement  Augurt  1,  the  average 


Japanese  Veiisels  Using  the  Panama  Canal  During  the  Fiscal  liear  1^)21 

ScflBSfatton  by  Trade  Routes 

Trade  Routes  Vessels  Toius  cargo 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  States  to  Far  Fast .    63  337,785 

Far  East  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  SUtes....    31  165,105 

United  States  to  west  coast  of  South  America   ...          10  63,167 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  U.  S.  and  Europe          16  99,414 

Cuba  to  Par  Bast.  „  —    6  86.186 

Far  East  to  Cuba   1  7,612 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  U.  S.  to  Australasia   8  20.068 

Miscellaneous  voyages,  Atlantic  to  Pacitic  ...^.^.......m....,.,.     6  23,840 

Miscellaneous  voyages.  Pacific  to  Atlantic    8  15,487 
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cut  being  10  per  cent,  from  M  etato 

an  hour,  $1.S6  for  overtiiiw,  to  80 
c«nta  and  $1.20  for  longshoremen, 
and  from  80  cent--*  and  ?1.20  for 
warehousemen  to  70  cents  and  $1.05. 
TlM  n«w  •crMmant  Mcpirw  April  1. 

Fvnesi-Willif  CMUBf 

Annduncement  i»  made  of  the  ad- 
dition of  another  important  shipping 
company  to  the  Pacific  Coast-Euro- 
pean service.  Furtm««,  Withy  & 
Company  will  place  four  steamships 
in  the  service,  the  first  of  which,  the 
9500-ton  Mongolian  Prince,  will  load 
in  l«te  S«pt«mber,  the  others  follow- 
tof  ftt  IntemlB  of  one  month.  The 
C6rdobM,  one  of  the  four,  hM  r«- 
fHff«rator  space  for  4500  tout  of 
cargo  and  will  be  able  therefore  to 
take  lartre  shipments  of  fruits.  InM- 
niatioiis  were  given  tiiat  the  com- 
pany's intention  wab  to  build  up  a 
large  refrigerator  service. 

Competition  in  the  Pacific-Euro- 
pean trade  is  becoming  very  keen, 
for  Furoeu-Witfay  foUowB  the  French 
Line  by  a  month  in  annottneing  It* 
service,  and  the  American-Hawaiian 
will  supplant  the  European-Pacific 
Line  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Com- 
pany, miiintained  w ith Shipping  Board 
ves'-cls.  All  these  developments  in- 
dicate clearly  that  shipping  compan- 
iea  see  in  the  Pacifie-Burope  trade 
&  promising  future. 

Books  for  Ships 

Announcement  is  made  that  the 
trustees  of  the  ("arnegio  Foundation 
have  taken  up  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can sailors  for  reading  on  shipboard 
and  have  authorized  a  gift  of  $5000 
from'  the  funds  of  the  foundation  to 
the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Merchant  Marine,  an  organiMtlen 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  American 
sailors,  of  which  Mrs.  Alice  S.  How- 
ard of  Cleveland  and  Boston  is  tht^ 
head.  The  money  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  a  project 
for  supplying  books  '  tc>  merchant 
ships  through  the  Amerii  an  .Mer- 
chant Marine  Library  Association, 
tofdiher  with  oUier  fund*  to  be  raia* 
«d  by  the  association. 

This  association,  recently  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  to  take  over  the  work 
done  during  the  war  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  in  supply- 
ing  iibrarica  to  merchant  ships.  The 
library  cheats  employed  In  this  -motk 
contain  booln  worth  nearly  half  a 
millif)n  dollars.  These  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  ships  from  leading  Amer- 
ican ports  and  renewed  each  voyage. 

A  meeting  to  complete  the  organ- 
isation of  the  new  association,  held 
recently  at  the  Seamen's  Church  In- 


atilate»  York,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  ofliMn  repreamting  a 
wide  range  of  interests  In  the  wel- 
fare of  .^camon,  the  roster  being  as 
follows:  MrH.  Alice  .S.  Howard,  pres- 
ident; Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  first 
vice-president;  Captain  F.  A.  Gain- 
ard,  second  vice-president;  C.  C. 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer;  and  fol- 
lowing executive  committee:  Mrs. 
Mabel  Dean  Baeon,  Pvcy  J.  Fiyor, 
Reverend  Archibald  R.  MansHeld, 
D,D,.  Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  Franklin 
F.  Hopper,  Frank  C.  Munson  and 
Bert  L.  Todd. 

Shipping  Briefs 

In  order  to  satisfy  both  Portland 
and  Seattle,  each  of  which  obleeted 

to  being  made  the  second  port  of 

call,  vessels  of  the  NorUi  Atlantic 
&  Western  hereafter  will  give  pri- 
ority to  the  two  ports  alternately, 
one  vessel  going  up  the  ('olumbia 
before  proceeding  to  Fuget  Sound 
and  the  next  going  to  Paget  Sound 
first 

*    «  * 

The  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 
service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company  was  fully  inaugurated 
in  August*  when  the  Harvard  nude 
h«r  maiden  voyage  since  her  recon- 
ditieniog. 

=Ki  iff 

The  Honolulu  agency  of  Hind, 
Rolph  &  Company.  San  Francisco, 
has  been  closed  and  the  company's 
business  in  Hawaii  turned  over  t« 
the  Henry  Waterhouse  Trust  Com- 
pany. John  K.  Clarke,  manager  of 
the  Hind-Rolph  branch  in  Honolulu, 
has  become  secretary  and  director 
of  the  Waterhouse  company. 

»     »  « 

By  mutual  agreeaent  between  the 
waterfront  empll^ers  and  their  em- 
ployes in  Puget  Sound  ports,  the 
wages  of  longshoremen  and  ware- 
house workers  were  reduced  an  av- 
erage of  10  per  cent  .August  1.  The 
agreement,  which  runs  to  April  1. 
was  drawn  up  by  committees  repre- 
senting the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployes. This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
hiatoiy  of  the  Sound  ports  that  wafca 
of  waterfront  labor  have  been  re- 
duced without  a  fight.  The  old  scale 
for  longshore  work  was  90  cents  an 
hour  for  .straight  time  end  $1.35  an 
hour  for  overtime.  L'nder  the  new 
scale,  tlie  longshoremen  will  receive 
80  cents  for  straight  time  and  $1.20 
an  hour  for  overtime.  Working  con- 
ditions and  rules  remain  unchanged. 
4     «  tt 

An  additional  vessel,  the  Glenora. 
has  been  placed  in  the  Intereoastal 


trade  by  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  I'acitic, 
which  now  has  seven  steamships  in 
titat  sttvlee.  She  sailed  from  Phil- 
adelphia tw  Mobile  and  the  Paeifle 
Coast  in  August. 

«     «  « 

The  Northwest  Shipping  Company 
has  i>een  appointed  Portland  agent 
of  the  Latin-American  Line,  which 
was  recently  established  by  A.  O. 

Lindvig.  T.indvig  steamships  were 
engaged  in  the  West  Coast  trade 
during  the  war,  but  were  withdrawn 
in  1920. 

•  *  • 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Oeean  Ser- 
vices has  bought  the  19,300-ton  Tir- 
pitz,  which  will  be  renamed  Empress 
of  China  and  placed  in  tiie  Pacific 
trade.  The  Prinx  Friedrich  Wiihehn 
was  to  be  renamed  Empress  of  China 
but  she  will  remain  on  the  Atlantic 
for  a  few  month?  in  the  Cunard  ser- 
vice, taking  the  place  of  the  dam- 
aged Mauretania.  Tlie  Tirpits  sale 
was  made  by  Lord  beheape. 

•  * 

G.  S.  Coppell  A  Brother,  Mazatlan, 
have  announced  a  new  steamship 
service  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Mexico.  Six  new 

steel  steamers  of  1500  ton.i  dead- 
weight, owned  by  the  Clan  Line,  will 
be  used.  The  Coppell  Arm  Will  act 
as  agent  in  Mexico. 

•  «  # 

The  Conipania  Me.xii'ana  de  Xave- 
gacion  (Mexican  Navigation  Com- 
pany) announces  that  the  Mexican 
steamship  Mexico  will  be  operated 
between  San  Francisco  and  Mazat^ 
Ian,  Guaymaa,  San  Bias  (if  induce- 
ments oifer)  and  Hanianillo,  and, 
cargo  offering,  Acapulco  and  Salina 
Cruz.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  extend  the  service  to  Central 
America  and  t<.>  employ  one  more 
.steamer,  sailings  being  monthly.  The 
Anglo  -  Southern  Company,  Balfour 
building,  San  Francisco,  ia  agent. 

The  Inter  -  Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Honolulu  has  pur- 
chased the  holdings  of  the  Demos- 
thenes I^rcurgos  estate  in  the  Vol- 
cano House,  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 
In  addition  to  the  hotel  property, 
about  $,51,000  in  cash,  accumulated 
for  new'  buildings,  was  involved. 
New  otTicials  of  the  hotel  company 
are:  J.  M.  Dosvsett,  pre.sident;  J. 
W.  Waldron,  vice  president ;  W.  A. 
White,  treasurer;  0.  C.  Scott,  see- 
retaiy,  and  6.  P.  Wilcox,  anditor. 

-•<.  ."V 

-or  •>!- 

In  May,  1920,  American  vessels 
were  carrying  practically  half  of  the 
total  foreign  trade  tonnage  of  the 
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United  States.  In  the  -sulj^cqUfiit 
twelve  months  aUtjul  :!,ni;(J,000  ^ross 
toii.s  iif  vfs.selH  were  .■ulilt'd  In  the 
American  sea-Koing  lonnaKe,  nub- 
Stantially  a  gain  of  about  30  per 
cent.  Despite  this,  however,  the 
share  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine  in  its  own  canying  trade  has 
declined  sharply  nntil  now  only  a 
<hade  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
exports  and  imports  move  in  Amer- 
ican ships.  ?li^,'hth-  more  than  50 
per  cent  r>l'  the  total  Value  of  Anier- 
itaii  sea-lioriie  imports  were  Anien- 
caii  carried  in  May,  1920,  but  in  May 
of  this  year  the  proportion  had  de- 
clined to  35.6  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  the  proportion  of  imports  in 
United  States  ▼essels  dropped  Xrom 
44.1  per  cent  to  82,8  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one -third  of  the  total. 
During  the  year  the  share  of  the 
tc>tal  trade  movin^^  in  Aniericari  bot- 
toms decreased  iiom  4ij.-l  to  33.7  per 
cent. 

Announcement  ha.s  been  made  in 
San  Francisco  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Anitralian  Dispatch  Line  as 
a  subsidiaiy  of  J.  J.  Moore  ft  Com- 
pany. The  line  had  been  operated 
for  many  years  as  the  charter  bua- 
ineM»  of  the  Moore  company  and  the 
incorporation  will  entsiil  tio  ruilual 
departures.  J.  B.  Blair  is  prtsident, 
V.  H.  Pinckney  is  vice-president. 
William  Mainland  secretary-treasur- 
er, and  Claude  Daly  general  mana- 
ger.  Headquarters  of  the  company 
«E«  at  833  Pin*  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

*    #  « 

The  .Australian  Commonwealth  (jnv- 
ernmeiit  line  of  steamers  has  an- 
nounced an  extension  of  the  line's 
activities  so  as  to  provide  for  a  ser- 
vice between  Enjfhiiid  ;ind  Fiji,  by 
viiky  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  ser- 
vice will  be  nwintained  regularly, 
provided  the  cargo  position  offers 
•ofllcicnt  indncement  Negntlatiaiu 
for  the  aervte^  which  have  been  in 
progreaa  for  some  months,  haTv  been 
compieled  in  London. 

\c  1.- 

The  Shipping  Board  535  Empire 
State,  the  second  of  her  class  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  from  Baltimore 
July  84  and  sailed  on  her  8xat  trans- 
Pa^lle  voyage  July  30. 

f»  ii- 

The  nian.iKenienl  of  the  Suez  Canal 
aiuiountes  a  reduction  of  25  cen- 
times in  the  canal  tolls  beginning 
October  1,  after  which  the  tolls  will 
be  8  franca  a  net  ton  on  ships  with 
cargo  and  5  franca  50  centimes  on 
shipfl  In  ballast.  During  the  six 
months  ended  June  .10,  1921,  the 
canal  tolls  on  1870  ships  paiising 


ihroash  the  rarsal  were  70,150,000 
francs;    duriiiv.'   the  corresponding 

six    months    of    l','2ri   tolls   were  70,- 

tiUU,UOU  francs  on  I66t>  ^hips;  and 
during  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1919  they  were  61,760.000  francs 
on  1772  ships. 

«  «  « 
On  her  first  voyage  between  Se- 
attle and  Honolulu,  the  Matson  Nav- 
igation Company's  new  14,000 -ton 
freighter  Manukai  made  the  run  in 
7  days,  14  hourH  and  3  minutes,  a 
record.  She  was  built  by  the  Uoore 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

Fager  &  Wood  have  opened  a  cus- 
tom house  brokerage  and  freight 
forwarding  business  with  offices  in 
tbe  I.  W.  Heilman  building.  Loe  An- 
geles. The  senior  partner  was  for- 
merly with  the  foreign  trade  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  and 
was  export  and  import  manaK;er  for 
the  Union  Paciik:  Uailway  at  Seattle. 
Mr.  Wood  was  Seattle  manager  of 
tbe  Republic  Forwarding  Company 
and  export  manager  of  J.  T.  8ted» 
A  Company,  Taooraa. 

«    «  * 

On  her  maiden  voyage  across  tht^ 
Pacific,  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  Silver  State, 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  made  the  voyage  from  Se- 
attle to  Yokohama  In  10  days  and 
6  hours. 

*  *  « 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
announces  that  it  has  conatmctM  at 
Unalaska  tanks  having  a  capacity  of 
20,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  Distillate 
also  will  be  carried.  The  company 
has  had  a  coaling  station  at  Una- 
laska heretofore. 

The  commissioner  of  immigratiuR 
reports  that  16,648  alien  seamen  de- 
serted in  United  Statw  porta  during 
tbe  fiseal  year  ending  June  80,  1921, 
as  againat  8888  In  the  preceding 
year. 

*  #  « 

On  her  August  westbound  voyage 
the  \\  hite  Star  liner  Ohrnpic  made 
the  run  fr'jtn  the  Lizard  to  Ambrose 
Channel  lightship,  New  York,  3055 
miles,  in  5  days,  18  hours  and  18 
minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of 
more  than  22  knots.  Her  best  day's 
run  was  669  miles. 

*  ft 

liaiullinj;  ibarKes  on  cargo  re- 
ceived from  or  delivered  to  truck.s 
at  Los  Angeles,  which  were  lifted 
by  the  Lackenbach  Line  July  1  and 
later  1^  the  Isthmian  and  William.s 
companies,  are  being  raimposed,  fol- 
lowing protest  of  eompetiton,  but 
the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  settled  and  a  vigorous  ef- 


fort is  being  made  in  I.os  An^rele.s 
looking  toward  general  abrogation. 
«  <J 
The  San  Francisco  Tugboat  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  to  take 
over  the  tugs  of  the  Rolph  Naviga- 
tion &  Coal  Company  and  of  Henry 
C.  Peterson,  Inc.  Arnold  Foster,  aa- 
atataat  treasurer  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  U  presi- 
dent. Captain  Clem  Randall  will  be 
secretary  and  manager.  The  new 
eoiupaay  owns  seven  vessels,  n.rtik- 
ed  by  black  stacks*  beariuK  the  let- 
ters S.  F.  in  black  on  a  white  band. 

The  U.  S.  S.  B.  535  Hawkeye  State, 
operated  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Gonqmny  in  the  Baltimore-Pacifie- 
Hawaii  service,  will  make  one  voy- 
age to  the  Orient  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  while  the  We- 
natchee  is  undergoing  repairs. 
o 

In  order  to  expedite  the  adjust- 
ment of  frei(;ht  claims  and  to  fur- 
ther the  relations  of  shippers  and 
consignees,  more  than  fifteen  San 
Francisco  steamahip  companie.<i  have 
formed  a  new  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Claim  Association.  G.  C.  Keiber, 
freight  claim  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  ('ompany,  has  been  named 
chairman,  and  H.  M.  V^'itodruff,  ciaim 
a>;ent  of  the  Parr-Mct^irmick  CoiQ" 
pari>',  has  been  elected  secretary. 

ft 

Mississippi  Service 

Anuouncenient  is  made  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service  of  the  War 
Department,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  opera- 
tors of  the  Pacific  -  Caribbean  -  Gulf 
Line,  and  the  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Company  af  eactboHud  HuMugh  rates 
from  perta  of  the  Pacific  Coaat  to 
St.  Louis.  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois, 
and  Memphis,  cfTecfjve  August  4. 
Although  Swayiie  &  Hoyt  had  work- 
ed in  conjunction  with  tlie  War  De- 
partment's barge  service  for  a  year, 
the  new  arrangement  is  a  consider- 
able advance  in  several  particulars 
over  the  eld.  and  the  Ludmnbaelt 
Line,  moreover,  has  become  a  party. 

All  Pacific  Coast  ports  except  As- 
toria and  San  Diego  are  covered. 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  take  arbi- 
traries  of  12' i>  cent«,  and  arbitrarie,^ 
probably  will  be  imposed  on  North- 
ern [lorts  as  compareti  with  San 
Fraiiciisco  rates.  Class  rates  aver- 
age about  25  per  cent  leas  than  these 

of  the  railroads. 

Luckenbach  Expansion 

In  addition  to  establishing  its  own 
oflice  in  Portland,  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  also  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  L.  C.  Smith  building, 
Seattle^  under  R.  S.  James  aa  man- 
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mg».  Mr.  JauM       formerly  with 

the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  H. 
(i.  Tiefel  has  been  appointed  auditor 
and  cashier  of  the  Seattle  office  and 
H.  E.  Troyer  eoatvaetiag  freight 
agent. 

The  Luckenbach  TJiie  has  Iiff n  a.-;- 
Rigufil  I'ler  ;>;>.  San  ^'rasu  isto,  growth 
of  busiiu'f^s  hu\'in^'  necessitated  more 
room  than  was  gi%'en  by  Fier  41.  Of- 
ftees  to  house  departments  closely 
eoD»eet«d  with  the  operatioa  of  ves- 
■ela  will  he  built  at  the  wharves. 

Not  Always  Friends 

Confereaees  of  the  Far  East,  in 
common  with  thoae  of  the  United 

States,  are  having  their  difliculties. 
Comes  now  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
with  the  l.hreal  that  it  will  iiuTfuse 
its  service  l>etweeii  .Japan,  .lava  and 
Calcutta  in  campetit  ion  with  the 
Calcutta  Freight  Conference  if  its 
request  for  admission  to  that  organ- 
ization ia  denied.  Denied  it  appar- 
ently will  be.  for  the  N.  Y.  K.,  Brit- 
lah  India  Steam  Navigation  and  In- 
do-China  nunifest  a  deaire  to  keep 
the  trade  to  them.selves.  In  so  doing 
they  have  an  cflfective  weapon  in  the 
lorni  of  a  10  per  cent  deferred  re- 
bate, the  like  of  which  in  not  to  he 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  water,  rot 
openly,  at  any  rate,  since  Senator 
Jones  got  in  his  work  last  year.  The 
O.  S.  K.  cannot  gain  admiaaion  to 
the  Calcutta  conference  even  though 
it  is  a  member  of  the  Bombay  organ- 
izatlon,  other  adherents  of  which  are 
the  N.  Y.  K.  and  P.  &  0.  But  the 
fact  that  the  O.  S.  K.  and  N.  Y.  K. 
are  playrnate.-<  in  ()ne  pasture  doe.s 
not  si).rriify  that  they  like  each  other 
when  they  clirnli  the  fence.  The  0. 
S.  K.  extended  its  Java-Calcutta  ser- 
vice to  a  Japan -Java -Calcutta  In 
February,  1920. 

In  PacMe  Afao 

Ueports  from  the  Orient  say  that 
the  eastbuund  trans-Pacific  organi- 
zation is  near  the  rocks.  Although 
the  conference  rate  on  general  cargo 
was  |9,  outside  companies  were  bid- 
ding ^  and  f4,  which  forced  down 
the  confemMsa  rata  to  and  aome 
eonfarenca  memhera  were  anapeeted 
of  secret  rate«ntking.  When  that 
suspicion  gets  abroad,  the  end  la 
in  Htght. 

"Shagaisen"  vessels,  or  those  be- 
longing to  companies  other  than  the 
subsidized  lines  of  the  0.  S.  K.,  N. 
Y.  K.  and  T.  K.  K.,  engaged  in  ocean 
aerrieet,  at  tiie  beginning  of  June 
numbered  160  of  726,486  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  4S  vessels  of  149,000  tons 
since  the  first  of  .April.  Deciine-^ 
were  registered  as  follows;  Kuru 
pean  service,  vessels;  .Mediter- 
ranean, 10;    South   American,  2; 


Au.ttralian,  3;  Malaysia,  15:  but 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Pacific  increased  by  one  each.  Coast- 
ing and  near-Ma  tradea  abeorbed 

some  of  the  withdrawn  tonnage.  Dur- 
ing June.  h<nvevpr,  the  following 
chatigci  were  made:  decreases.  North 
Atlantic,  6  vessels  of  44,805  tons ; 
North  Pacific,  2  of  7665:  East  Coa»t 
of  South  America.  6  of  2'i.~i'Xi:  .\iis 
tralia,  4  of  14,39";  increases.  Eu- 
rope, 7  of  50,1-12;    West  Coast  of 

South  America,  1  of  9422.  At  the 
end  of  June,  total  Japanese  ship- 
ping, veaaela  of  I«m  than  lOOO  groHK 
tena  excluded,  was  796  ships  of  2.- 
726^7  gross  tons. 

On  June  15  tied-up  lunnage  in 
Japan  ports  aggregated  392  ves.sels 
of  218.i;iti  tons,  a  decrease  of  4  of 
33,274  tons  in  the  month.  Of  the 
idle  veaaela,  224  of  194,001  tone  were 
steamers,  49  of  which  exceeded  1000 
groas  tons. 

Businesai  Improves 

An  increase  in  cargoes  is  observed 
in  the  Par  East.  The  Pacific  Mail 
liner  Golden  State  aailed  from 
Shanghai  in  July  with  more  than 
SDOO  bales  of  raw  siih,  valned  at 
about  ^,000,000,  which  would  have 
been  a  large  shipment  even  in  1919, 
when  not  to  h.-ive  a  silk  shirt  was 
to  <!isplay  one's  p(tvert\'.  Hire  ship- 
ments from  Korea  and  Formosa  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  high  prices 
of  domeatic  grain;  Dairen  is  dia- 
patching  much  foodstuffs  to  Europe; 
a  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
190,000  tone  of  coal  from  Japan  to 
In^a  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Vamashita  Kisen  Kaisha;  shipments 
of  ^^lassware,  porcelain  and  cotton 
^n>ods  to  South  Anierii'.'i  are  s-^row- 
ing;  a  fair-.si/.ed  tonna>:e  of  Kam- 
chatkan  her^m^:  will  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope; and,  probably  most  important, 
Javan  and  Formo^^an  su^'ars  are 
ready  for  transportation  to  Europe 
and  Japan.  Nevertbeleoa,  ahipown- 
era  are  not  eonvtneed  that  the  im- 
provement ia  pemaneat  and  they 
are  loath  to  return  Ued-np  veoaets 
to  service. 

Pa.ssenyer  business  shows  a  de- 
cline, according  to  figures  of  N.  Y.  K. 
bnaineaa  for  May,  dunng  which  the 
company  tran^orted  19,469  peraona 
aa  agalnat  2%28T  in  Hay,  1920. 
Travel  to  North  America,  however, 
increased  65  per  cent. 

The  Yamashita  Risen  Kaisha  has 
opened  a  service  between  Kobe, 
Saigon  and  Bangkok,  and  is  report- 
ed to  be  considering  a  Yokohama- 
Tsingtao  line. 

Old  Ve.'^sels-  in  Demand 

The  .Iai>an  .Vdvertiacr  notes  an 
ini  reased  deniaiui  for  oM  vesaels 
and  explains  it  thua: 


In  the  case  of  a  ship  of  2000  tons, 
built  in  1910,  the  pricp  may  be  esti- 
mated at  yen  5<i  per  ton,  the  total 
price  being  yen  100,000.  Registration 
and  other  fees  amount  to  yen  5000, 
HO  that  the  aggregate  cost  is  yen 
105,000.  The  cost  of  the  ship  may 
be  written  off  to  the  extent  of  yen 
7500  a  year,  the  interest  rate  being 
calrnlatefl  on  a  compound  8  per 
cent  Monthly  wages  and  the  co.st  of 
food  amount  to  yen  2300,  repairs  to 
yen  .'indb,  insurance  to  yen  6000,  ar- 
ticles for  Consumption  tn  yen  ??r»00 
and  ta.xes  and  miscellaneous  o\- 
penses  to  yen  2400  Assunupg  that 
>eri  105,000  paid  for  the  ship  and 
fees  has  been  liorrowed,  yen  8400 
must  be  paid  as  interest  at  the  rate 
of  H  per  cent  per  annum. 

When  calculations  are  made  in 
thts  way  the  annual  expense."* 
an; Hint  to  yen  60,500  or  yen  .'>260  a 
month,  the  year  being  talten  as  11 
months  and  a  half.  Daily  axpensee 
woric  out  at  yon  175.36. 

If  this  steamer  is  used  between 
Munvan  and  Yokohama  for  the 
shipment  of  coal,  the  expenses  for 
one  voyage  will  amount  to  yen  27.00. 
Assuming  that  the  coal  freight  rate 
is  yen  1.80  per  ton,  as  compared 
with  the  ruling  quotation  of  between 
yen  1.90  and  yen  2,  the  proceeds 
for  one  voyage  will  amoant  to  yen 
3150.  Thus  the  net  gain  amounts  to 
yen  A'yO  for  one  voyage  between  IfU' 
roran  and  Yokohama  or  about  yen 
121)0  per  month. 

This  is  why  old  ahipa  have  begun 
to  attract  attention. 

EiHGcnnail  to  Wlke  Star 

Bomeric  will  be  the  new  name  of 
the  S5,000-ton   German-built  liner 

Columbus,  recently  purchased  from 
the  Reparations  Commission  for  the 
White  Star  Line. 

In  the  race  for  building  big  linen 
that  was  in  progress  when  the  war 
broke  oat,  the  White  Star  had  laid 
down  at  Belfast  the  keel  of  a  .^5.000- 

ton  ship,  which  wa.s  to  be  named 
Homeric.  At  the  same  time  the 
(rcrtnans  had  under  construction  at 
Danzig  a  36,000-ton  »hip,  which  they 
named  Columbus.  Pressure  of  war 
construction  made  it  advisable  to 
halt  work  on  the  Homeric,  and  the 
materials  intended  for  har  hull  were 
used  in  the  building  of  other  ves- 
sels. The  Columbus  was  farther  ad- 
vanced, and  now,  having  been  com- 
pleted to  order  of  (he  Reparations 
Commission,  becomes  the  Homeric. 

The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  states  that  definite 
plana  for  the  ahip'a  route  are  now 
under  conaidwation.  It  is  probable 
that  she  will  make  a  few  voyages 
between  T^iverpool  and  N'ew  Vork 
this  fwU,  but  it  is  planned  to  put  her 
on  the  run  to  Southampton  later 
with  the  Olympic. 
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Shipbuilding 


Pacific  Building 

On  August  1,  according  to  returns 
conqnlcd  hy  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

there  were  17  steel  ocean  -  Koln^ 
ateanishipA  of  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight tonnase  of  200,290  'vnder 

con'strHctinn  in  yards  of  the  Parific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  23  of  259,890  ton  a  July  1. 
DeliverieB  during  July  were  of  6 
aeis  of  59,600  toiM>  and  no  mw  eon- 
traeta  for  ocMUi-coiiv  veeacU  have 
been  let.  Of  the  July  deliveries,  1 
vesHel  of  11,000  tans  was  a  freighter 
for  the  Shipping  Board;  4  of  40,200 
tons  were  Shipping  Board  tanlcers, 
and  1  of  S40O  tons  was  a  tanker  for 
foreign  private  account.  No  deliv- 
eries were  made  of  tankers  for  pri- 
vate American  owners.  Only  one 
tanlter  for  the  Shipping  Board  re- 
tnaina  to  be  cempleted. 

August  promised  to  witness  !b^> 
delivery  of  a  greater  vohime  of  ton- 
nuKf  than  did  July,  6  vessels  of  62,- 
nlO  liuis  lieing  scheduled  for  com- 
pletior.. 

There  haa  been  no  change  in  the 
ttatoe  of  verael*  under  conatruction 

in  Canadian  yards. 

The  following  table  shows  work 
nnder  way  Anguat  1 : 

Anwrieaa  No. 
Yaida  Vesida 

Pr«i|dtten»U8SB...'  8 

Tankeri,  ulSSB   1 

Tankers,  private.  .  7 
Freighters,  private  2 
Tanken,  foreign....  4 


Agg-te 
D.W. 
88,000 

10,000 

83,690 
40,000 
33,600 


Totals.   17  200,290 


Canadian  Yards 

Freighters,  gov't....  4 

Freightien,  private  1 

Totals   5 


83.480 
000 

34,080 


July  Deliveries 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  reports  106  sail- 
ing, steam,  gaa  and  unrigged  vea- 
aela  of  84,^18  grosa  tone  boilt  in  the 
United  States  and  olBeially  number- 
ed during  July.  Three  vessels  of 
27,994  gross  tons  were  built  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  a'jd  ontj  of  ')713 
gross  ton*  was  for  foreit'ii  owners. 
During  the  same  month  9  small  ves- 
sels totaling  346  gross  tons  were 
tnuiiferred  to  foreigners  with  the 
approval  of  the  board.  From  other 
Bonreea  than  conatructini,  two  vea- 
aels  80  groea  tone  and  wie  of 
7080  groas  tons  w«<e  admitted  to 
American  rcf  latiy. 


Fewer  EapUyes 

The  principal  shipbuilding  com- 
panies on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  em- 
ployed approximately  37,000  less  ship- 
yard workers  on  July  1  than  they 
did  one  year  previous.  The  follow- 
ing table  oti  ship.vard  employment 
conditions  has  been  prepared  from 
wozidng  force  report  re.  tjived  from 
the  more  important  yarda  covering 
a  territory  extending  from  Maine 
down  ttM  AtUmtie  Maboard  and 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louis- 
iana. The  figures  show  the  maxi- 
tnuin  total.s  of  workmen  in  the  em- 
ploy of  tlie  various  companies  ex- 
clusive of  supervisory  forces,  office 
help  and  employes  engaged  in  erect- 
ing or  installing  work  at  outside 
pointa: 


structioii  of  two  4300  deadweight 
ton  freight  and  passenger  steamers 
designed  for  service  between  New 
York  and  Venesaela  for  the  Bed  O 
Line^  It  fa  reported  that  Mda  were 
received  from  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Newport  News 
ShipbuildinK  &  Dryd<j(k  Company, 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  .Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Company,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Sparrows 
Point),  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Batb  Iron  Works,  and  the  Todd 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Taeoma). 
There  is  keen  interest  amonjf  the 
shipbuilders,  as  there  have  been  no 
large  contracts  awarded  within  the 
pa.st  year  for  a  passenger  vessel.  It 
will  recjuire  from  eleven  to  fOUftOen 
montha  to  build  the  vessels. 
Aa  an  indication  of  the  importance 


Date 


Numlierof  Numberof  Perctge.of 

■  Shipyards  W  orkmen  Dec.  since 

Beporting  Employed  July  1,  1920 

July  1.  i;t21   ^       21            49,101  43.1 

April  1,  1921                                  28           65.914  2S.6 

January  1,  1021                            20           79308  7.4 

October  I.  1920   .                     21           83.686  8.1 

July  1,  1920    22  86,282 


New  Work 

Bids  have  been  requested  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  shipbuilder!  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

for  the  construction  of  a  cable  ves- 
sel. She  will  be  of  steel,  of  the  com- 
bined king  poop  and  bridge  and  sep- 
arate top  -  gallant  forecastle  type, 
with  cor'.tinuous  upper  and  main 
decks  and  a  lower  deck  tier  of 
beams.  She  is  to  have  an  elliptical 
cruiser  stem,  with  a  clipper  bow, 
and  ia  to  ba  schooner-rigged  with 
two  ateel  iMUrta.  having  four  104on 
booms  on  the  foremaat  and  two  6- 
ton  booms  on  the  mainmast.  Her 
dimensions  will  be;  length,  340  feet 
6  inches;  breadth,  42  feet  6  inches; 
depth  molded  to  upper  deek,  25  feet. 
She  will  be  propelled  by  four  Diesel 

engines  driving  direct-current  gener- 
ators, and  a  direct-current  motor  on 
each  propeller  shaft. 

Nine  of  the  largest  American  ship- 
yards aabmltted  bids  for  the  con- 


attached  by  manufacturers  to  the 
all-water  route  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Henry  Ford  is  con- 
sidering the  operation  of  a  fleet  of 
self-propelled  freight  barges  between 
Detroit  and  the  sei^oard  via  the 
Erie  CUnal.  It  is  reported  that  the 
barges,  which  will  soon  be  construct- 
ed, will  be  designed  to  handle  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard  frwght  of 
the  Ford  company. 

Plans  of  a  combination  vessel  for 
the  Inter-Ialand  Steam  Navigatien 
Company  of  Honoluln  will  b«  com- 
pleted about  September  16  by  FiUa- 
bury  &  Curtis,  San  Franeiaeo.  There 
is  a  good  pro.spect  that  blda  will  be 
called  soon  thereafter. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco,  has  received 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
two  steel  ferries  for  the  Six  liinute 
Foxy  Gonqiany,  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  yard  notes. 


Yard  News 


BetUehcM 

Bethlehem,  Ran  FrancisiM).  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  two 
steel  ferryboats  for  the  .Six  .Minute 
Ferr>'  Company,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
with  prospects  that  a  third  will  be 
ordered  later.  The  vessels  will  be 
280  feet  overall,  88  feet  6  inches 
beam  over  guards*  42  molded;  depth 


of  19  feet  6  Inches;  and  they  will 
be  powered  with  three  watertube 
bottera  and  triple-expansion  engines 
developing  1400  horsepower.  They 
will  have  propellers  at  both  ends. 
Dates  of  keel-layings  have  not  yet 
been  set. 

The  Potrero  plant  has  been  award- 
ed a  contract  for  rq^iring  tiie  D.  S. 
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S.  B.  535  Golden  SUte  ftt  »  ewt  of 

$91,600,  the  work  consistins:  of  re- 
arrangement of  crew's  quarter.-i,  in- 
stallation of  a  new  ventilating  sys- 
tem and  making  other  changes.. 

Th«  Alumeda  Woriiii  iauncbed  the 
15,000-ton  tanker  F.  H.  Hillman  for 
the  Standard  Oil  of  California  on 
July  28. 

Cholberg 

The  Dominion  government  will 
complete  three  barkentines  under 
construction  at  the  Cholberg  yard, 
Vancouver,  for  the  Victoria  Ship- 
ownan,  Ltd.  A  contract  has  been 
avardad  to  the  yictorta  Machinery 
Depot  Company  for  completion  «tf 
the  first  of  these  veesets,  the  S.  F. 
Toltnie,  whit:h  was  reported  com- 
plete<i  but  which  needs  rigging,  lin- 
ishinK,  cleanini;  and  painting.  Ten- 
ders will  be  invited  for  the  three 
now  under  constmeUon  by  Cholberg. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  ha.s  delivered  the  II,- 
000-ton  freighter  West  Faraluti,  the 
second  of  Ave  building  lor  the  Ship- 
pinj;  Board,  and  has  launched  the 
West  Prospect,  the  fourth  vesaeL 
The  West  Chopaka,  the  last  of  the 
Ave,  ia  acheduled  to  be  launched  ear- 
ly In  8q}temb«r. 

Moore 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Franeiaco,  delivered  its  laat  Ship- 
ping Board  ▼eaaeis,  the  Ueora  lUiip- 
bvildlng  Company,  Oakland,  alae  com- 
pleted ltd  program,  the  10,000 -ton 
tanker  Tustem  having  been  delivered 
July  29  atid  the  .Hister  Luhrico  Au- 
gust 10.  With  the  completion  of 
these  vessels  the  Moore  yard  was 
left  with  the  4750-ton  motorship  H. 
T.  Harp€r  for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  delivery  scheduled  for 
September  1;  the  16^IMoii  tanker 
Tamiahua  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Atlantic  Line,  scheduled  for  Aui,'u.'Ht 
20,  and  the  10,100-ton  tanker  Birk- 
enhead for  Vacuum  011|  acheduled 
for  SepteniV)er  5. 

The  Lubrico  was  the  last  tanker 
under  construction  lor  the  Shipping 
Board  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Birkenhead  is  a  aiater  of  the 
Vacvam  and  (jaigoyle,  both  of  which 
weM  added  to  the  Vacnnm  fleet  last 
year.  The  fleet  now  consists  of  five 
10,000-ton  steamers,  one  of  9000  tons, 
a  motorship  of  5090  and  another  of 
1750,  beeides  a  steam  lighter. 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  klaad 

At  12:46  o'clock,  August  10,  the 

battleship  California  was  commis- 
sioned at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  which  built  her.  Captain  H. 
J.  Ziegmeier  a.ssumed  cotniiiHiid,  with 
Captain  W.  A.  .Smead  as  executive 
officer.    Pursuant  to  the  policy  of 


the  Navy  Department,  to  man  cap- 
ital vessels  with  natives  of  the  states 
for  which  named,  the  California  has 
an  all-California  crew,  and  m  addi- 
tion, of  course,  wa.-*  built  in  that 
state.  She  was  taken  to  the  Hunters 
Point  graving  dock  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  instal- 
latton  of  propelleva  and  later  In  the 
y«ar  will  make  her  ilrat  cruise  to 
Hawaii.  She  will  then  become  the 
flagship  of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

The  Navy  Yard  has  been  instruct- 
ed by  Washington  to  discontinue  con- 
struction of  the  dreadnought  Mon- 
tana during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  will  curtail  the  yard's  work 
treafly,  inaimneb  aa  destroyers  are 
the  only  other  vessels  building. 

Pearl  Harbor 

A  marine  railway  of  8000-ton  ca- 
pacity and  co.stinR  ?2^0,000  will  be 
constructed  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  na- 
val station,  Hawaii.  The  Hawaiian 
Construction  Company  has  the  con- 
traet. 

Prince  Rapert 

The  name  of  the  second  8400-ton 
steamship  building  at  the  Prince  Ru- 
pert yard  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Harfiw  has  been 
changed  from  Canadian  Thrasher  to 
Canadian  English.  She  was  due  to 
be  launched  in  August.  The  first, 
Canadian  Scottish,  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered about  the  end  of.  August. 

Soatfawestem 

The  B400-ton  tanker  Silvanus,  built 
by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  Dutch  Shelly  was  deliv- 
ered August  10.  and  the  sister  Sem- 
iramis  was  scheduled  for  delivery 
August  31.    She  was  launched  Au- 


Bath 

The  Bath  Iron  Works  delivered  the 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  a  960(1  ton  freigter, 
to  Crowell  &  Thurlow  in  August, 
siic  Asas  the  last  vessel  baildlog  at 
the  yard. 

BedildicH 

The  Harlan  plant,  Bethtelieni.  has 
received  a  cimtruct  to  build  a  2000 
deadweijjht  ton  tanker  for  the  .At- 
lantic Refining  Company.  The  ve.&- 
sel  will  be  used  to  serve  ports  in 
which  the  water  is  too  shallow  for 
large  tanfcars.  She  will  be  266  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  89  broad* 
and  will  have  a  loaded  draft  of  17 
feet,  II  loaded  ."peed  o!  3*j  k'l. ■)[.'». 
and  will  be  equipped  with  turlune 
engines  developing!;  750  indicated 
horsepower.  The  boilers  will  be 
built  by  Rabcock  &  Wilcox. 

Sparrows  Point  launched  the  20,- 


gust  6.   Besides  thei«  vestela  one 

other,  Ls  Puriaima,  a  7600-ton  tank- 
er for  Union  Oil,  wa.s  under  con- 
struction. She  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember delivery. 

Todd 

The  Todd  Diydoeks,  Seattle,  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  altera- 

tion.s  and  improvements  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  B  535  Wenatchee  on  a  bid  of 
$14!), 600,  insurance  included;  time 
limit,  45  davs.  Other  bids,  submit- 
ted by  California  yard.-;,  were  higher, 
and  some  were  materially  higher 
when  the  bidder  agreed  to  assume 
inaunmee.  Inasmuch  aa  the  Wen- 
atchee was  at  Seattle  the  Todd 
yard's  position  was  Intprsgnable. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Construction  launched  the 
8400-ton  tanker  Amalthus  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  August  11  and  de- 
livwed  her  sister,  Ampullaria,  a  few 
days  later.  These  were  the  last  moh 
chant  vessels  under  construction  at 
the  yard. 

Advices  from  Washington  state 
that  three  of  the  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels building  by  Union  Construction, 
the  entters  Mojave  and  Haida  and 
tug  Shawneei,  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  and  that 
the  other  two,  the  cutters  Modoc 
and  Tampa,  probably  will  go  to  the 
.Atlantic.  The  Tampa  i.s  named  for 
a  Coast  Uuard  cutter  lost  in  the  war. 
She  had  her  trial  Augu.st  10.  Thu 
second  sister,  Haida,  will  be  deliv- 
ered about  September  3;  and  the 
third  and  fourth,  Mojave  and  Mo- 
doc, will  be  latincbed  about  the  sama 
time,  to  be  followed  a  f«w  days  later 
by  the  Shawnee. 


000-ton  combination  ore  and  oil  car- 
rier G.  Harrison  Smith,  built  for  the 
International  Petroleum  Company  on 
July  12.   Three  eistera,  all  for  the 

Ore  Steamship  Company  (Rethlehem 
Steel  Corporation;,  are  under  con- 
struction. 

Crandall 

The  Crandall  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  Boston  is  the  designer  and 
constructor  of  a  1200 -ton  railway 
drydock  being  built  for  the  Sydtu\ 
Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia.  Vesaels  displacing  up  to 
1200  tons  will  be  accommodated  on 
this  new  dodc.  which  measures  200 
feet  over  the  keel  blocks;  SO  feet 
wide,  and  gives  10  feet  of  water  for- 
ward and  16  feet  aft  over  the  blocks. 
The  construction  will  be  completed 
and  the  dock  In  operation  early  in 
October. 


On  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
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DouUut  &  WUliams 

Six  oil-carrying  steel  barges  are 
under  construction  by  Doulliit  &. 
Williams,  New  Orleans,  for  their 
own  account.  Two  were  launched 
in  July  and  four  in  August.  The 
yard  recently  eonipleted  iti  Shipping 

Federal 

Two  tankers,  the  Victolite  and  the 
J.  A.  Moffett,  Jr.,  have  been  deliv* 
ered  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  to  tbe  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  JerMy,  the  former  hav- 
ing been  turtu^l  iwer  July  8  and  the 
latt«r  August  5.  'I'hey  uix'  sisters 
of  16,000  tons  deadwL-ijrht.  rhrce 
!l400-ton  freiphtera  for  United  States 
Steel  Produeta  remain  under  con- 
struction. 

The  French  Hi^h  fiurntii.-^siim  is 
ollering  for  salt  the  Fuundalion 
Company  Shipyard  No.  12,  located 
at  New  Orleans,  where  several  6000- 
ton  steel  vessels  of  the  LeParmcn- 
tier  type  were  built.  The  yard  covers 
an  area  of  90  terM  with  a  launching 
baain  ot  20  acTCtt  the  latter  having 
a  minimum  depUi  of  26  feet  There 
are  three  waya. 

Job 

The  shipyard  established  in  Mach- 
iaa.  Maine,  in  1018  by  the  Job  Ship- 
yard Corporation  haa  been  abandon- 
ed by  the  ownfrs,  who  have  irono 
out  of  business,  ami  the  huilditiK's, 
machinery  .Hiui  nther  prupertv  have 
hpfiri  disposed  of  at  auction.  The 
null  liiiilding,  37  by  70  feet,  two  and 
one-half  stories  high,  has  been  sold 
to  the  Machiaj?  Valley  Co-Operative 
A»80ciation,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
bluebeny  cannery. 

Johnson 

Two  .steel  barges  and  one  steel 
tug  were  added  to  the  Mexican  oil 
fleet  in  the  Tampico  district  by  re- 
cent launehings  at  the  Rayou  St. 
John  yard  of  the  Jehoaon  Iron 
Works.  New  Orleans.  On  June  28 
the  company  launched  for  the  New 
England  Fuel  Oil  Corporation  a  steel 
oil  KarKe  20ii  feet  long,  42  feet  wide 
and  8  leel  a  inches  deep.  This  barge 
is  equipped  with  a  Rumbo  -  Boater 
pump  connected  with  a  12-foot  SVC" 
tion  pipe,  and  is  capable  of  loading 
130O  barrels  of  oil  an  hour.  On 
June  18  the  Mex  42.  a  steel  tusr,  was 
delivered  to  the  Gulf  Refining  Cr,m- 
pany.  She  was  designed  for  towing 
iiai^res  rif  the  (. <i|:imaii>  in  the  Tam- 
pito  ihstriit.  Another  barge,  the 
Mex  43,  was  launched  June  9,  aUo 
for  the  aectiunt  of  the  Gulf  Refining 

(  I  itrijiaiiv . 

McDougall-DuJntli 

Motorship  No.  101,  constructed  by 


the  McDougall  -  Duluth  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Duluth,  is  reported  to  be 

the  first  motorship  of  a  fleet  of  five 
cargo  carriers  to  be  operated  on  the 
Great  Lake.^  ;uui  the  New  York  barge 
canal.  This  eralt  recently  visited 
the  port  of  New  York  on  her  maiden 
voyage  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  She  is  operated  by  the 
Interwaterwaya  Line.  She  arrived 
with  a  cargo  of  83,000  bushels  of 
oats  at  a  carrying  cost  of  60  per 
cent  below  the  rail  rate,  and  did  it 
in  six  days  of  actual  running'  time. 
The  motorfhij)  inade  the  trip  aeross 
the  (ireat  Lakes  fnmi  Ihiluth  to  Buf- 
falo, thence  through  the  Erie  barge 
canal  to  Troy,  then  down  the  Hud- 
son to  New  York.  She  is  264  feet 
long  with  a  86-foot  beam  and  a 
molded  depth  of  14  feet,  and  ia  by 
far  the  largest  boat  that  has  ever 
/nne  through  the  barge  canal. 

Merchant 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  ('orpo- 
ration  ka.s  lu'eu  awarded  a  ei.ntract 
for  an  all  steel  lire  boat  by  the  city 
of  Philedalphia.  The  contract  price 
is  $212,490,  the  lowest  bid  of  those 
.submitted.  The  Penaacola  Company's 
1212,^  came  next.  The  boat  ia  to 
tw  completed  in  seven  months.  It 
will  be  120  feet  9  inches  long  over- 
all, 28  feet  beam,  12  feet  9  inches  in 
depth,  and  will  have  a  draft  of  'J 
feet.  It  will  be  equipped  witii  a  ver- 
tical com|)ound  engine  developing 
500  indicated  horsepower,  steam  for 
which  will  be  supplied  by  two  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  boilers  equipped  for 
oil  burning. 

Fire  apparatus  will  consist  of  four 
turbine  driven  fire  pumps,  one  main 
water  tower  :iO  feet  almvc  the  main 
<l«ck,  and  two  sniali  towers  15  feet 
altove  the  -Harne  deck.  On  top  of 
each  tower  and  atop  the  pilot  house 
will  be  mounted  a  3000  gallon  mon- 
itor nossle  made  to  operate  at  a 
working  pressure  of  280  pounds. 
These  four  nozzles  will  be  capable 
of  throwing  12,000  gallons  of  water 
a  minute.  This  is  the  P.rst  contract 
received  by  the  eni^ipar^y  since  the 
end  ol'  thi'  war. 

Merchant  delivered  the  10.000-ton 
tanker  LaPlaya  to  the  Union  Oil 
Conqiany  in  July  and  launched  a  sis< 
ter  ship,  Kobert  E.  Hi^ns,  for  the 
Tidewater  Oil  August  0. 

Morse 

The  Fort  Morgan,  a  fruit  ship 
damaged  almost  beyond  recognition 
by  a  peculiar  collision  in  which  her 
superstructure  was  swept  into  a  tan- 
gled mass  of  wreckage  by  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  schooner  Nancy  Hanks, 
has  been  repaired  by  the  Morse  Dry- 
dock  &  Repair  Company. 

The  Fort  Morgan  was  a  sorry  look- 


ing vessel  when  she  was  towed  to 

the  Morse  yard  for  repairs.  Her 

officers'  >|iiarters  were  sniashed,  part 
of  the  rail  K'l'ic.  her  smokestaek  and 
ventilators  looking  like  accordion? 
and  lying  in  a  wreck  of  taiigkd 
metal  and  splintered  wood.  In  ten 
days  from  the  time  the  work  began 
the  Fort  Morgan  steamed  away,  new- 
ly-fainted and  looking  like  a  new 
ship.  The  offieers'  quarters  had  been 
rebuilt,  the  rait  renewed,  a  new 
smokestack  ere<  toil,  ei^riit  ventilators 
repaired  or  renewed,  and  the  entire 
vessel  put  in  a  seaworthy  and  ship- 
shape condition. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  bids  ranging 
from  that  of  the  Horse  Company. 
$8615  in  ten  days,  to  that  of  another 
company,  $14,850  in  fourteen  days, 
the  averaf^e  was  far  helow  what  it 
would  have  been  a  year  ago,  when 
the  cost  would  have  been  probably 
f2ri.oo(,i. 

Newport  News 

Two  tankers  under  construction  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  ft 
Drydock  Company  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  aniear 
to  be  the  largest  merchant  vessels 
of  Iheir  class  ever  laid  down.  Each 
is  of  tr>ns  deadweight,  or  30O 

tojis  more  than  the  lartre  combina- 
tion vessels  of  International  Fetrol- 
eliiii  and  Bethlehem  Steel.     The  first 

of  the  two,  the  John  D.  Archibold, 
was  scheduled  for  August  launching 
and  October  delivery.  The  second, 
the  William  Rockefeller,  probably 
will  be  launched  in  October  and  de- 
livered in  December. 

New  Jersey 

The  Ore  boat  JRudolf  Blankenburg, 
named  for  the  late  Mayor  Blahken- 

burg  of  Philadelphia,  was  launched 
at  the  yard  of  the  New  Jersey  Dr>'- 
dock  Company  August  A.  The  vessel 
is  129  feet  9  inches  in  length,  with 
a  beam  of  28  feet  and  a  depth  of  12 
feet  9  inches.  It  has  a  displacement 
of  :!5ij  tons,  draws  9  feet  of  water 
aft  and  8  feet  forward,  and  is  fitted 
to  hum  fuel  oil.  The  fuel-sti^age 
capiv-'tr      M  tone. 

New  York 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion launched  the  9870-ton  tanker 
Burana,  built  for  its  own  account, 
July  16,  and  the  12;6604on  tanker 
Levant  Arrow,  building  for  Standard 
Transport,  July  25.  The  latter  ves- 
sel is  scheduled  for  fait  delivery  in- 
stead of  winter,  as  formerly.  The 
Shipping  Board  535  Lone  Star  State 
is  scheduled  for  fall  delivery  instead 

of  summer. 

Pensacola 

The  Pensaioia  ShipbuilditJK  Com- 
pany, Pensacola.  Florida,  was  the 
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lowMt  of  ««vieiite«n  bidden  for  eon- 
structinff  »  steel  drillboat  for  the 
United  States  Ensineers'  office,  15 
Whitehall  street.  New  York,  the  boat 

to  be  140  f*i-et  Iohr  and  'fV  feet  beam. 
The  equipineut  includes  two  water- 
tube  boilers,  fitted  with  oil  burniiUT 
system.  The  Pen.sacola  hid  was 
$.368,000,  and  the  high  bid  wms  niiulc 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  at  ^620,000. 

Portsmouth 

The  submarine  S-12  was  launched 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  Au- 
gust 4.  The  vessel.  235  feet  long 
and  of  6O0  tons  displacement,  i<<  the 
last  but  one  of  the  S  class  to  be 
ooofltructed  by  the  navy.  This  makiofl 
the  tenth  submarine  of  the  S-12  type 
to  be  built  at  the  yard.  Her  keel 
wa.s  laid  January  S,  1921. 

Standard 

The  fireboat  John  Purroy  Mitchell, 
built  by  the  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  the  City  of  Mew 
York,  was  launched  August  9.  She 

Is  named  for  tlip  former  mayor  of 
the  city  who  w»d  killed  in  an  avia- 
tion accident  during  the  war.  The 
vessel  ia  the  ninth  fireboat  of  the 
city  and  is  (he  flrst  to  burn  fuel  oil. 
Sun 

The  Sun  yard,  Cheater,  launched 
the  I2.,')00  ton  tanker  Agwimex  for 
the  Atlantic.  GuU  &  West  Indies 
Aii^rust  6. 

StatcB  Iikui^ 

President  ItoossTelt  was  the  name 

selected  for  the  fcrr>  boat  under  con- 
struction by  the  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Cmnpany  for  the  City  of 


United  States 

BETHLEHKM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  LTD. 
Potrcro  Works 

Purchasing  Agent :  O.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32.  hull  137;  S-33.  hull  138;  S-34. 
hull  139:  S-35.  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37.  hull  142;  S-38.  hull  143: 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  146;  launch 
Jan6/21;  S-41.  hull  146. 

Alameda  WmIb 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boiler.-*,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  6310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Cos 
sister  to  above. 

F.  H.  Hiliman,  bull  r,r?n,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 


New  York,  which  was  launched  July 
16.  She  will  ha  used  between  St, 
George  and  the  mnnicipal  pier  at 
South  Ferry. 

Unimi 

The  lander  Gulf  Prince,  construct- 
ed by  the  Union  Shipbuihlinp  Com- 
pany  for  the  Gull"  Re'ininK  Company, 
which  was  launched  recently  with 
her  machinery  completely  installed, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  deliver>'.  She 
is  the  second  tanker  built  by  the 
Union  Shipbuilding  Company  for  the 
Gulf  Eeflning  Company,  the  flrst  be- 
ing the  Gulf  King.  The  vessel  is  419 
feet  lonK,  66  feet  6  inches  beam,  and 
has  a  draft  of  2t>  feet  f)  inche.*.  She 
is  to  carry  10,000  tons  deadweight, 
represeiiting  8,000,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil. 

Virginia 

The  VirKinia  Uridjje  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Roanoke,  Virginia,  with  branch 
plant  at  North  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
has  aeqnired  about  ten  acres  on  the 
Wolfe  River,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Anchor  Saw  Mills,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all-steel  bargee.  Prelim- 
iiiary  work  has  been  rommenced; 
cxu^liajj;  buildin>.'.s  will  be  remodeled 
and  improved  to  accommodate  the 
new  industry  and  nun  hinery  install- 
ed at  once.  The  steel  to  be  used  in 
construction  of  the  barges  will  be 
fabricated  at  the  North  Memphis 
plant  Orders  have  been  taken  for 
the  eonstructlen  of  four  bartee,  80 
feet  wide  and  126  feet  long,  for  oil 
service  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans. 


IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  Ifi.x 
12-9:  keel  JanlO/21:  launch  July 
28/21. 

H.  M.  Storqr.  hnll  6312,  tanker 
Stand  OU  Co  ^  Cal;  aiater  to  P.  H. 
Hiliman;  Iwel  lanl»/21. 

W.  S.  Sheem.  hull  S818,  tanker 
SUnd  Oil  Co  of  Gal;  sister  to  P.  H. 
Hillroan;  keel  Marl/21. 

N'n  name,  hull  .5.114,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferr>-  Co;  2.'iO  LOA;  6S^ 
beam  over  guard.s,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng.  1400  IHP: 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  5315.  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLOX  DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING ( O..  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent ;  R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Ilanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  BftW  boilers. 

LO.S  ANGELES  SHTPnUILDING  & 
DHYDOCK  CO..  .*<A\  PEDRO 

West  f^iraloii.  hull  •'■'.2,  steel  ear^co 
USSB;  4.'V)  LHT;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10'  i  loaded  speeii  ;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 


single  end,  15-»:  keel  Sept  27/ 20; 
laumh  .Aprl9/21;  deliver  July  21. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO' 
20;  launch  June/ 21 ;  deliver  Aug 9/ 
21  est. 

Wesl  Prospect,  hull  steel  cargo 
b'SSl!;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec3I/ 
20;  launch  July30/21;  deliver  Sept 
14/21,  est. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Septfi/21,  est;  deliver 
NOV25/21,  est 

MOORE  SHIPHI  ILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Ho.^tetter. 

Tustcm,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB; 
J2.')  Llil';  .57  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
lO.ooii  DWT;  re(  enp;  S  Scotch  boil- 
ers, i,5-2.\:;  I  -M  Nov24'20;  launch 
Junel5-i:i;  deliver  Julv  29  21. 

Lubrico,  hull  28(;4,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch 
Junel5/21;  deliver  Aug/21. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163.  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  ei-.ps; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  Junei»i.  21 ;  de- 
liver Septl/21,  eat. 

Tamiahua,  hull  165,  tanker  S,  P.- 
Atlantic .'^  S  Co;  .■)20  I.Rr;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  ir,,:i40  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  lioilers,  15-9x12;  keel 
Feh28  21;  launch  .lulv2  21:  deliver 
Sept  21,  est. 

Birkenhead,  hull  lti6,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft:  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  ?>  Scotch  marine  Ijoilers,  ]5-2x 
12;  keel  DecL*  20,  launch  July9  21: 
deliver  Sept6''21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 
Medusa,  repair  shi[)  fi)r  govern- 
ment; 460  lAiV:  70  i>eani;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17  ,')  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 

20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp: 
fceel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD^  MAKE  ISLAND 
California,  batUeahip  USN;  600  L 
BP:  beam:  80-8  loaded  draft; 

21  loaded  speed:  88,800  disp;  turbo- 
electric  enss,  26,800  SHP;  8  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  60,964  aq  ft;  keel  Oct 
25/16:  launch  Nov20/19;  cemnda- 
aioned  AaglO/21. 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric eng.s,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  810  LB 
P;  30-1 1'-.  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp:  geared 
turhine  eng.  26,(MX)  SHP;  4  Normand 
boiler.'-,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19: 
launch  SeptlS  20. 
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loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs, 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  Ijoilers, 
16-6x11-7;  keel  Feb&'Zl  ;  launch  July 
2/21:  deliver  Aug  21. 

AmalthU!^,  hull  23,  oil  tanker  .An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  lister  to 
abov«»;  keel  .Marl2  21;  launrh  Aug 
11  21;  deliver  Sept20  21,  est. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
otlwn  oa  blwrwood  tywibm. 

Canadian 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYASD^  VANCOU- 
VBR,  K  C 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Meed. 

(These  ve-sselfi  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Honry  Drayton,  hull  6,  4-maat- 
ed  barkentine  Vlctori*  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  260  LOA;  46-6  b«ani:  21-10 
loadod  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  DO  nuwhineiy  iostailed;  keel  Iley 
16/^. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-ma8ted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners.  Ltd ;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June!  20. 

No  name,  hull  7.  4-ruiujted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb. 21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS.  LTDl 

VANCOUYSK,  &  C. 
PareliasiDff  Acent;  J.  Joseph. 

From  t 


Canadiun  Transporter,  hull  20.  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11  »4  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6 
xll-6;  keel  Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  .Iaii6/21. 

PRINCE  Rl  I'LKT  DRY  DOC  K  & 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  carK'o  Ca- 
nadian government;  83U0  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Sept27/19;  launch 
Ma>  17  21;  deliver  Aug  21,  est. 

(Canadian  Eiigliiih,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian (fovernment;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Oet80/19:  lAunch  Aug 

15/21,  est. 

These  vessels  are  beinK  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terras 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent 

WALLACE  SBIPBUIL0IM6  «  DRT. 

DOCK  CO,  YANCOirvrau  &G. 

CoaitwisB  stennsbip  CinedUn  Vm- 

cIAe:  617  LBP;  48  bauD;  18%  deep; 
16  knots;  slntie^iavw;  600  tons  eais 
so  tpece;  necommodatioas  fer  806 
psssenters;  keel  Oct/80. 

le  East 


Trever,  destroyer  USN;  aister  to 
above;  keel  AuglE/lO;  launch  Sept 

15/20. 

Perrj'.  dt-.stroyor  1' SN;  slster  tO 

above;  keel  Sept  15  20. 

Decatur,  dcst:  i  i  ;  USN;  sister  to 

above;  keel  Septl5  20. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima.  hull  2.'^,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  ;!92  LBP;  31 
beam;  2.'?-n  loaiied  draft;  ll»,i  load- 
ed .Hpeea:  V.'iOO  DWT;  TL  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boiler.%  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20;  launch  Sept7/21,  est;  de- 
liver Sept  21,  e.'tt, 

Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Ncderland.'<ch  -  IndiM  :h  l  ank.stoom- 
boot  .Maatschappi; ;  4i  z  LBl';  oii 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs.  2700 
IHP;  a  Scotch  boilers,  15-«xll-7; 
keel  Oct20  20,  launch  June  30/21; 
deliver  AaglO/21. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappi j ;  same  as  above; 
keel  Nov  5/20;  launch  Am6/21;  de- 
liver Aug31/21,  est. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTKUC* 
nON  CORP,  TACOMA 

Purehasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Banlcson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  666-6  LOA;  560  LBP;  extreme 
beam  66-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  86;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  64; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dee6/ 
18;  launch  DecM/20 

Milwaukee,  hull  lOG.  .scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec  18/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scont  cmlser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  KaylB/ 
20;  launch  May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRITCTION  ( t)., 
OAKLA.ND 

Purchasing  .Agent;  A.  J.  Farncsi- 
WOrlh. 

Tanii)a,  hull  16.  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
kee!  Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl6. 21 ; 
deliver  .Aug  21. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Sept27i^0; 
launch  Aprl9/21;  dtjUver  Sept3/21, 

Mojave.  hull  18,  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21; 

launch  Septl/21.  est. 

Modoc,  hull  I'J,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  kwl  Aprl9/21;  launch 
Septl/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  I2»:.  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  re<-  engs.  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers: keel  .Junel/21;  launch  Septl/ 
21,  e^-it. 

AnipuUaria,  hull  22.  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11 


Atlantic  and  Golf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent :  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beatn;  8  load- 
ed draft;   17  launched. 

Three  car  floats  undisclo.sed  inter- 
est.s;  285  LBP;  :!8  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;  keel  .lunc  21;  1  delivered: 
2  launch  Aug  21,  e.st. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  i4;"-2x.S4  4-5  loaded  draft;  lannch 
and  deliver  Oct  21. 

BALTIMORE  DRYDOClvS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  BALTlMOKfi 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Q.  Miller. 

Elsie  Jean,  hull  125,  tanker  build- 
er's account;  340  LBP;  49  beam;  23- 
6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000 
DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  1641:  keel  Nov24/20. 

J.  Macy  Willis,  hull  126,  tanker 
builder's  account;  430 LBP;  69 beam; 
25-4'^  loaded  draft;  TO  loaded  speed; 
10,250  DWT;  turb  eng,  3000  IHP; 
S  Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel  Sept 
27/20. 

Torrent,  hull  12».  fireboat  Citv  of 
Baltimore;  115  6  LBP:  28  heani;  9-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec 

enp.  1000  IHP;  2  BftW  WT  boilers; 
keel  July  15/21. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS, 

HATH.  MAINE 

I'urcha.sing  Agent:  .].  L.  P.  Burke. 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  hull  86,  freighter 
Crowell  &  Thurlow;  395-6  LBP;  56 


beam;  27-1  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  9600  DWT;  Par.sons  geared 
turbine,  2100  SHP;  3  Scotch  boilers. 
15-6x11-6;  keel  Nov/20:  Unncb  June 

16  21 ;  deliver  A«g/2I. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
OORP^  FORE  RIVBR  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
I^exingtoD,  hull  1800.  batUe-erniser 

USN. 

Haieigh,  hull  1888;  acoot  erulsor 

U  S  K. 

Detroit,  hnll  1883.  soovt  emiser 
USN. 

Mssssehusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1.320  inc,  submarines  S-13  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1.189  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  l.'iO  LBP; 
69  beam;  25-5  |oade<l  (iraft:  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/2I. 

William  Boyce  Thomp.son,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  .sister  to  above; 
ked  Novll/81;  laeneh  July/Si. 

BETRLBHEM  SHIPBIJILDING 
CORP..  HARLAN  PLANT. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co;  266  LBP;  39  beam; 

17  loaded  draft;  8V2  loaded  speed: 
2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IHP;  B* 
W  boilers;  keel  not  laid. 
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BBTBLBHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 
SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT. 

SPARROWS  POINT.  MD. 
Pin«  Tre«  State,  hull  4195.  combi- 
nation  USSR;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
SO-f  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
tarb  mag,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yamnra 
boilers;  keel  Feb15/19;  launch  Mar 
19/21. 

Palmetto  St;ite.  hull  -IHMl;  combi- 
nation I'SSB;  sister  to  idiove;  keel 
Febl9/19:  lnuiu'h  .Iuiif4  21. 

Nutraep  State,  hull  4197,  cutnbiiia- 
tion  USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20. 

G.  Harmon  Smith,  hull  4210,  ore 
and  oil  Internat'l  Pet  Co;  560  LBP; 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  IV '2 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  etiK 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boUenw  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/20;  lauich  Jalyl2  21. 

Bethore.  hall  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  aister  to  above;  ked 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull- 4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  aiater  to  above,  exeepk  tnrb 
eof ;  keel  l<ay2/21. 

Stoelore,  hull  4S18,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co:  siater  to  ahove;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPmilLDlNG 
CORPORATION,  MORRIS 
HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251.  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  ,t-C  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  en^.  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  Juneia/2l. 

Han-thorn,  hull  252.  US  llgbtbottse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  Keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June28/21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-S  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng.  400  IH 
P;  2  Seotch  boilers,  10-6  diain;  Iceel 
Har4/21. 

WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP. 
&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO„ 
PHILADELPHIA 
Purchasing  Agent:  Ed.  C.  Geehr. 
Richmond,  hull  448.  scout  cruiser 
U8N:  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Augl5 
/21.  wt. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN:  keel  Hai«9/20;  Unnch  Octl 

/21,  e.'«t, 

Trenton,  hull  501.  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  launch  Novl 
21.  est 

Marblebead,  hull  602,  «€OUt  crniS' 
er  USN;  keel  Aiig4/20:  Uiuneh  Dee 

1  21.  est. 

Memphi.^.  hull  503.  scout  cruiser 
USN:  keel  Octl4/20:  launch  Febl 
/2St,  est, 

DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY. 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Purchasing  Agent:  Roland  A. 
Thomas. 

Six  oil-carrying  steel  barges  for 
builder's  account;  40x175x9;  1000 
DWT;  two  launched  in  July;  four 
in  Au^Uf't:  no  heHti[ii,r  coils,  piping 
or  propelling  machinery. 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  C0« 
KEARNY.  N.  .1. 

Purchasing  Agent:   .J.  T..  TTa.stings. 

Victoiite,  hull  49,  tiiiilifr  for 
Standard  Oil  of  .NM ;  ."-00  LRP;  (J8 
beam;  27-6  loaded  draft;  11  lojified 
speed;  I.').000  DWT;  r<><-  engs,  X<(W 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
.Iul.v22  21:  launch  JuDel4/21;  de> 
liver  Julys  21. 

.J.  A.  MotTetl  Jr,  Unker  Standard 
Oil  of  Nj;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
l:.  2(1;  launch  July  14/21;  deliver 
Augu  21. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43.  fr<^iKhter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP,  5ki 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT:  turb  engs,  3100 

IHI';  :!  Scotch  bnilers,  If,  diam;  keel 
Ma.v25.  2l;  launch  Octlfj  2!,  est;  de- 
liver Nov.'i  2\,  est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freiiyhter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  si.<iter  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel  '21;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  DecS/21,  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  I'roihict.s  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  luh  21;  launch  DeclO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  i:)ec.Tl/21,  est. 

GLOBE  SHIPIU  ILDING  *  DBY« 
DOCK  CO.  01  MARYLAND^ 
BALTIUOBB 
Purdtasing  Agent:  R.B.lIcCaalcr. 
San  Leopoldo»  hull  lOl,  oil  carriar 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  bean:  25-1  loaded  draft;  1OV2 
loaded  apeed;  8600  DWT:  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  8  Scotch  bottera,  15^ 
11-6;  keri  Sept/20:  launch  Jun«2S/ 
21 :  deliver  AuglV21,  eet 

San  Leonardo^  hull  102.  oil  carrier 
Eagle  on  Traaepoit  Co;  aistw  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20:  lanneh  JulyS/ 

21  .  deliver  .Aoi'l "  "'  .-st. 

LAKE  TORPEIK)  fiOAT  CO„ 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 

S-48,  bull  48,  sulmiarine  USN: 
launeh  Peb8&i'81. 

a-49,  hull  «>.  aolmurine  USN; 
laanefa  Apr2S/2l. 

a-60,  hull  GO,  sulmiarine  USN; 
launch  Junel8/!22. 

R5!,  hull  51,  submarine  USN. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COBr 
PORATION,  CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Playa,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  IOV2  loaded  speed;  10,000  D 
WT  ;  TI-:  en^'.s;  3  Scotch  boUen,  15-S 
xll-7;  keel  .Iuly22.'20;  laUBch  June 
4  21;  deliver  July  21. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  883,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug30  20;  launch  Aug6  21. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  bull  884,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  siater  to  above; 
keel  Octl/20. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-tl  loaded  draft;  ll'i 
speed;  11.000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycie 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  slater  to  above; 


keel  Febl0  21;  launch  July/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  ;W7.  fireboat  Citv 
of  Philadelphia;  12(i-'.i  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-1'  deep;  leaded  draft; 
comp  eng.  50o  IMF;  2  H&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  tiuhnie  the  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  l."i-i'oot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute. 

NAVY  YARD^  BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18.  USN; 
455  LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  normal 
draft;  14  loaded  speed;  14.800  nor- 
mal disp;  rec  eng.  5200  HIP;  4  Ward 
^^'T  boilers;  keel  June2  20;  launrb 
Apr23/21;  deliver  Sept'21,  esL 

Whitney,  destmaror  tender  Noi,  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  Ot-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
normal  disp;  geared  Paraona  turba, 
70OO  SHPi  2  WT  exp  small  tube 
boilers;  keel  Apr2S/21;  launching 
iiuieflnito. 

NAVY  YARQ,  PHILADELPHU 
Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USNs  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft:  16  loadod  speed;  10,600 
tone  ii»;  Panona  geared  tntb  ein- 
gle  «ei«w  enga,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keol  Dee2S/19;  lanneh  Hay 
B/21;  deliver  date  not  dataDunod. 

GonsUtntion,  hull  8,  battie  erntear 
1I8N;  8S0  LBP;  106-4  beam;  80-11  Vii 
loaded  draft:  88 loaded  speed;  48.- 
800  disp;  electric  drive.  180,0006HP; 
16  WT  boilers:  keel  S«pt26/80; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter^ 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cmia- 
er  USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  90- 
11<-:  loaded  draft;  33  loaded  speed; 
43y500  disp;  electric  drive.  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept26/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NBWPOUT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 
&  UKYDOCK  COMPANY, 
NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  91-3^\>  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  152, GOO  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GK  turbo  elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil.  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Nov/21,  est;  deliver 
Dec/22,  est. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN:  850  LBP;  101-8>4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33*4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP:  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  AuglS  20; 
launeh  and  deliver  dates  not  e.st. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  83  mean  draft: 
43,200  normal  disp;  28  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boUera,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  f t  plua  8840  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  launch  and  doUver  dates 
not  nt. 
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Jdw  D.  Arebbold,  hull  Ml,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  665  LBP:  76  betm; 
SO  loaded  draft:  10%  loaded  speed; 
2A,900  DWT;  twin  aerew,  TB  ens. 
S800  DIP;  S  Sceteh  botiarB.  17x12; 
keel  D«el8/20;  laumdi  Aii8/2I,  eat; 
deliver  Oct/21,  est 

William  Boekefeller,  hull  262,  tank- 
er Stuidard  Oa  NJ;  slater  to  abova; 
keel  Deel6/20;  launck  Oct/21,  est; 
deliver  Dec/21,  est. 
NEW  YORK  SHIPBDILDING  OOR- 
PORATION.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  634  LBP;  72  boani;  30-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loiiUttl  sptied;  11,- 
000  DWT;  ceared  turbs,  12.000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
July20  19;  deliver  fall  21,  est. 

Bay  Staip,  hull  251.  combination 
USSB:  5:m  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  l&  loaded  speed;  11.000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12.000  SHP;  g 
WT  boilers:  keel  Octl5/19:  launch 
JulylT  20;  deliver  winter  21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  liiill  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  al'ove;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  .)ulyt3  21:  deliver 
spring/22,  est 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13' 19;  launch  Oct23/20:  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  25G,  coriibina- 
lion  USSB;  sister  to  above;  kc^cl 
Ma)r20/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
faII/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260.  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  b«am,  27-0=!4  loaded  draft;  lOV, 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel  Augl7/20; 
launch  AprlO/21 ;  deliver  summer/ 
21  eat 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  N^';  sister  to 
abwe;  Inel  Se|itl4/20;  launch  May 
24/21;  deliver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  sister  to 
above:  keel  Nov4/20;  launch  July 
26/21  :  deth-cr  fait  21,  es(. 

No  name,  hull  263.  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-G  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  ISV's  loaded  s!Joe<i; 
4950  DWT;  treared  lurbs,  5800  SIIT; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers.  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  fall/21,  est;  de* 
liver  winter/21,  est. 

Eurana.  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-'',  beam:  2B-^^'i  load- 
ed draft;  10?,  loaded  speed;  9S10 
DWT;  3  cy!  TR  enps,  .SOOO  SHI';  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers.  1.^.-10x114;  keel 
Janl7/21  ;  luunrh  Julyl  fi  21;  deliver 
winter  21. 

No  nunie.  hull  266,  bulk  oil  slock; 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam:  27-0^  1  ]r,ndcd  draft;  lOiA 
loaded  speed;  I2..^.r,(i  DWT;  4  cvl  QE 
engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3x11-6;  keel  Augll/20:  launch 
fall/21,  est;  deliver  winter/21,  est 


Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cniiaer 
U8N;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  10&-5y4 
extrenw  beam;  81  mean  draft:  48.« 
600  normal  disp;  8S)&  loaded  speed; 
GE  tnrbo-aleetric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilara,  198,000  aq  ft  plus 
18,000  anperhwrf;;  kaal  Sept26/20. 

Colorado,  kull  200,  batUasbip  US 
N;  624  LOA;  000  LBP;  97-SV&  beiun 
watorline:  80-6  mean  draft;  82,000 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghoune  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,078  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  JtttteSO/ 
19;  launch  Sept/21,  est. 

Hull  267.  fuel  ship  Japanese  Navy; 
497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28  designed 
draft;  15  loaded  speed;  18^00  DWT; 
clec  drive,  8000  SHP;  4  BAW  boil- 
era;  keel  fall/21,  est. 

STANDARD  SHIPBLDG.  CORPN, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND.  MARIN. 

ERS  HARBOR,  N.  Y. 
Purchasing  Agent :  Jamie  Cortada. 
John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  .'^2.  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LBP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loaded  speed  ; 
eomp  eng,  900  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil 
era,  oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21; 
laOBCh  Allg6/21. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBinLDING 

COMPANY.  STATEN  ISLAND. 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano.  hull  726.  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6SO0 
DWT;  TE  eng.  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  16x11;  keel  SeptO/M;  launch 
May21/21. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  16 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aiig28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Socony  114,  hull  784,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
10/21;  deliver  J«1y9/21.  est. 

Socony  ll.'i,  hull  7155,  barge  Stand 
Oil  o£  N'i';  sister  to  aljove;  keel  Feb 
26/21;  deliver  .lulyl'.O  21.  est. 

Hull  730.  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  136V2  LBP;  27  beam:  16«j  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16x11  >i; 
keel  Mayl6  21;  launch  JulySO  21, 
«8t;  deliver  Septl5/21,  est. 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  7.'i7,  fer- 
ryboat City  of  .N'ew  York:  247  LBP: 
Cf.  beam;  i9'  j  loa<ied  liraft:  IS  load- 
ed speed;  1  F&A  comp  ona.  H500  HP; 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  lH.ooo  sq  ft; 
keel  May23/21;  launch  Julyirv21. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  T£  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
56  ft.  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  May81/21;  Mti- 
mated  time  4  months. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
CHESTER  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

J.  N,  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  180  LBP;  (>5-'J  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed liraft;  10',.;  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  eng.s,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-IOx 
11-11V&:  Inel  Not6/20;  launch  Apr 
23/21. 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G. 

W.  !.  S.  Co;  480  I.RP;  G5-9  beam; 
2ij  7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12.500  DWT;  single  screw  QK  en>fs. 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  1.5-10 
xll-lli4;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 
2/21. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  ked  Deed/ 
20;  launch  Ai«6/2L. 

Agwiscot,  ban  48,  tanker  A.  Q.  W. 
I.  S.  Co :  sister  to  above;  keel  Dae2a/ 
20:  launch  JulyS/Sl,  eat;  deliver  July 

80/21,  eat. 

Agwiatates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
JanS/2I;  launch  Ju1yI6/21.  est;  de- 
liver Augl5/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  bun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10';  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  sint'le  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  S  SK  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
IPi;  keel  Apr  21  :  launch  AugSO/ 
21.  est;  deliver  SeptiJO/21.  est. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Apr/21; 
launch  Sept8/21,  eat;  delivar  Oct 
3/21,  est. 

TERRY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP^ 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oil-barge  builders'  acct; 
285  LBP:  44  b«am;  21  loaded  draft; 
8600  DWT. 

Hulls  70,  71,  72;  aiaters  to  above; 
work  suspended. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
RATH,  MAINE 
Purdiaalng  Agent:  A.  B.  Webtt'. 
No  name^  hull  82,  tanker  Taxaa  88 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  60  beam;  26-7% 
loaded  draft;  11%  loaded  speed; 
9000  DWT;  TE  Miga,  8000  Iw;  8 
Scotch  boilers,  IMxll;  keel  Nov 
9/20. 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Topdalsf  jord,  hull  82,  single  -  screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Norwegian-Amer- 
ica Line;  365  LBP;  49';  beam;  29 
loaded  draft;  11'^  loaded  speed; 
6400  DWT;  TE  engs.  2600  IHP;  .T 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9  with  superheat- 
ers; keel  Jnly29/80:  launch  MayS/ 

21. 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR* 
ING  COMPANY,  LTD, 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q„  CANADA 
Purchasing  Agent:    K.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 
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Left  row.  lop  to  botlom — WiUhilo.  William>  Line;  Fiih(rmcn'<  Wharf:  U.  S.  S.  New  Meiieo:  Tllyo  Miru.  Toyo  Kiaen  Kaitha:  Writ  Calcra.  Slrulh- 
era  A  Diaon:  enxineera.  Steel  Ranker.  lathmian  Line.  Center  row — IMeatroyera  Sicard  and  Sigourncy;  Robin  Adair,  lalhmian  Line;  decii  officcri,  Robin 
Adatr;  Wnt  Hrnahaw.  Struthers  ft  Dixon;  Salina,  Stnithen  ft  Dixon;  Steel  Ranger.  Iilhmian  Line.  Rilht  row — Ariionan.  American-Hawaiian;  Maramo. 
Union  Sieamaliip  Company  of  New  Zealand;  Eattern  Importer.  Pacific  Mail;  Suiaun.  U.  S.  Engineera;  Lewia  Luclcenbach.  Luckenbach  Line;  deck  offi- 
cer*. Steel  Rtagtt.  v 
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Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP:  52  beam;  25-S  load- 
ed draft;  11 -fi  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
\VT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Mayl4  20;  launch  July 
7/21. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  STEEL  &  COAL 
CO.,  TRENTON.  N.  S. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  M.  Seely. 

Sea  King,  hull  9,  exploring  yacht 
Baron  Bliss,  Nassau,  Bahamas;  137- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
7  loaded  speed;  semi-Diesel  440  RH 
P,  twin-screw  eng;  keel  Aug24'20; 
launch  Augl8  21,  est;  deliver  Sept 
30  21,  est. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUH.IHNG 
CORPORATION.  LTD. 
Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Santa  Fe  Barges  3  and  4. 
Standard  Oil  Barge  7,  Despatch  3, 
Helen  P.  Drew,  Yorba  Linda,  West 
Honaker,  Echo,  Water  Nymph,  El 
Dorado,  Golden  State.  Shabonee,  West 
Ira,  Newport,  Katherine  McCall,  Na- 
masket.  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas,  West 
Carmona,  Narcissus.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Kokai  Maru.  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach.  Phoenix,  Hawkeye  State,  Em- 
pire State,  Coquille  River,  Arctic, 
Brunswick,  Sonoma,  Speaker,  Tofuku 
Maru,  Plaudis,  Author,  Indien,  S.  C. 
T.  Dodd  (also  drydocking  for  exam- 
ination). Repairs  to  feed  pump:  Co- 
lusa. Installing  discharge  strainer: 
Wm.  G.  Warden.  Engine,  boiler,  hull 
repairs:  Orowaiti,  Cape  Henry  (not 
hull),  Marama,  Frank  H.  Buck.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  turbines,  boilers: 
Alaska.  Installing  new  conden.ier: 
Coalinga.  Renewing  Fidley  top:  Col. 
E.  L.  Drake.  New  slide  valve  for 
main  engine:  Royal  Arrow.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydocking  and 
painting:  W.  S.  Porter  (also  remov- 
ing and  repairing  rudder),  Mazat- 
lan.  Arab,  Frank  G.  Drum.  Draw- 
ing tailshaft,  retubing  boilers*,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  drydocking,  paint- 
ing: Mexico.  Repairing  dynamo  en- 
gine: Caddo.  Repairing  whistle: 
Rose  City.  Repairing  capstan:  Car- 
los. 

Alameda  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  W.  S.  Mil- 
ler, San  Diego,  Avalon.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs,  drydocking,  painting: 
Resolute,  Ranger,  l)ai.sy  (also  repair- 
ing stack),  Daisy  Putnam,  Daisy 
Gadsby,  Daisy  Matthews,  Hornet  and 
and  Vanguard  (also  new  tail.«haft<, 
Malahat.  Fred  J.  Wood,  Acme,  Tri- 
dent. Miscellaneous  repairs,  drj'- 
docking,  painting,  removing  and  re- 
placing propeller;  Oregon,  Daven- 
port, Tahoe  (installing  new  propell- 
er).   Drydocking  and  painting:  F. 

S.  lyOOp. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY. KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous  repairs:   Santa  Ve- 


ronica, Steel  Mariner,  Steel  Voyager, 
Birmingham  City  and  Steel  Engineer 
laLso  painting),  Santa  Eulalia,  Santa 
Isabel,  S.  V.  Uarkness  and  Josiah 
Macy  (also  installation  of  new  re- 
duction gears).  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs, cleaning,  painting:  Bantu  (al- 
so neW  deck  winches).  Steel  Maker. 
Steel  Exporter.  Mobile  City,  Ensley 
City,  Sutermco  and  Suholco  (under- 
water repairs).  Tugs  Federal  1  and  2. 

MOORE  SHIPHI  ILDING  CO.M- 
PANY,  OAKLAND 

Dr>'docking,  cleaning,  painting  and 
miscellaneous  repairs:  El  Aquario, 
Anne  Hanify,  Santa  Barbara.  Wil- 
mington, Coalinga,  Santa  Fe  Barges 
1  and  2,  Edward  T.  Jeffery,  West- 
port.  Santa  Cruz,  Pedro  (!osta,  Lu- 
json.  South  (!oast,  Columbia,  Fred 
Baxter  (no  painting).  Engine  re- 
pairs: We.st  Togus,  Sonoma,  Ventura, 
West  Lewark,  Hawkeye  State  (also 
boiler).  Drydocking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, miscellaneous  hull  repairs:  Sa- 
leier  (also  engine),  Crolona.  Forest- 
er, Commerce,  Thomas,  Janelew,  Hor- 
ace Baxter.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Granite  State,  Golden  State,  West 
Momentum  (also  drydocking).  New 
propeller  blades:  Atlas.  In.stalling 
oil  burning  system:  Celestial. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUGET  SOUND 
Dr>'docking,  cleaning  bottom,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Texas  (also 
painting  bottom).  Coal  Barges  Nos. 
158,  172,  .370,  .371,  .374,  .376,  .389,  .391. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Idaho,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  York,  Arkansas,  Now 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  Ammunition  ship 
Pyro,  Destroyers  Rathburne,  Waters. 
Dorsey,  Talbot,  Roper.  Zane.  Bailey. 
Thornton,  Morris.  Meade,  Swasey, 
Tingey,  Minesweeper  Swallow.  Radio 
repair  ship  Saturn.  Docking,  re- 
newal of  stern  frame,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  West  Jessup.  Miscellane- 
ous repairs  incident  to  operation  as 
district  craft:  Patrol  boat  Eagle  57, 
Tugs  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Iroquois, 


Tatnunck,  Mahopac.  Care  and  pres- 
ervation: Oregon  (out  of  commis- 
sion), Seattle,  Missoula.  Charlotte, 
Patrol  Boat  S.  C.  310. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO..  LTD..  PORT  ARTHUR, 
ONTARIO.  CANADA 

Repairs  to  bow:  Laketon.  Re- 
pairs to  bottom:  Kyro  Scow.  Re- 
pairs to  rudder:  J.  H.  G.  Hagarty. 
Jas.  Whalen,  Empire.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Canadian  Harvester,  Sar- 
nia,  A.  F.  Bowman. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPBI  ILDIXG 
CO..  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Cuba,  West 
Calera,  Lompoc.  Turbine  repairs: 
Hawkeye  State.  Repairs  to  main 
steam  pipe:  Stanley  Dollar. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS.  INC, 
SEATTLE 
Dr>'docking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Yosemite,  Admiral  Farragut,  Red- 
wood, Lyman  Stewart  (painting  on- 
ly), Eldridge,  Roosevelt.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Barge  Commodore. 
Westerly,  Sioux.  Silver  State,  We- 
natchee  and  Keystone  State  (also 
betterments),  Aquilo,  Forest  T.  Croa- 
bv,  Andrea  Luckenbach,  Teucer.  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  barge  6.  W.  T.  &  B.  Co.'s 
barges  6,  30,  44,  43.  46,  Chliicothe, 
West  Ison.  Installing  lower  half 
stern  frame :  West  Jester.  Voyage 
repairs:  Major  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Effingham.  Hull  repairs:  Norwood. 
New  wheel:  Kingston.  In.spection 
of  turbine  bearings:  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach. 

THE   WINSLOW    MARINE  KAIL- 
WAY  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO, 

INC, SEATTLE 
Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Barge  Granco,  Alicia  Haviside,  San- 
la  Inez,  Skookum  (no  docking).  Dr>'- 
docking,  cleaning,  painting,  general 
repairs:  Barge  Baroda,  Mindinao. 
Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  renew- 
ing shoe,  caulking  butts  and  seams, 
repairs  to  donkey  boiler:  Bainbridge. 


Nrw  cumt>itiji1i<.in  vrK.>rt  Kiiltuyu  Maru  ol  the  Toyti  Kl«en  Kaikha  ft  South  American  Ime.  She  is 
tquipiietl  with  5  Scotch  buitri,  anti  Hrirftimft  cearctl  turbines,  which  ilrive  her  it  16  knoti.  half.toadrd 
<lr«ft;  she  it  ftbe1tct.<le<ke,1  twin-*crcw.  460  )eci  between  perpendicular!.  60  lc«t  in  molded  beam, 
and  32  feet  6  inchea  deep  to  the  upper  deck.  Her  jtrosi  ii  9418  tcni  and  her  net  S676;  her  carKo 
capacity  a  12,428  ton*  meafturetnent  and  12.660  deadweight.  PatarnKer  accommodations  arc  provided 
for  46  fifst,  SI  second  and  612  steerase.  The  Rakuyo  Maru  was  dtviKned  by  N.  Ichioka  cf  the 
T.  K.  K.  and  wa*  built  by  the  Nagasaki  works  of  the  Mitsubishi  Shipbuildinf  Company. 
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The  Japanese  Strikes 

Of  late  the  outj^tanding  develop- 
ment of  the  Orient  has  been  the  un- 
usual labor  disturbances  of  Japan, 
which  center  in  the  Kawasaki  and 
Mitsubishi  shipyards  at  Kobe.  These 
strikes  have  passed  the  stage  of  be- 
ing merely  shipbuilding  news  and 
have  become  instead  international 
news  of  great  consequence,  inas- 
much as  correspondents  of  American 
papers  and  press  associations  are 
inclined  to  see  in  them  the  harbin- 
gers of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom.  Such  they  may 
be;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  easy 
to  attribute  far  too  much  importance 
to  them,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
absurd  to  deduce  from  them  the  ex- 
istence of  any  revolutionar>'  trend. 
So  long  as  the  Emperor  of  Japan  oc- 
cupies his  unique  position  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  subjects,  a 
position  that  can  truthfully  be  said 
to  be  that  of  both  Pope  and  Kaiser 
magnified,  just  so  long  will  Japan 
remain  steady,  even  though  premiers 
rise  and  fall  and  some  form  of  so- 
cialism succeed  the  old  order. 
An  Emotional  People 

Such  events  are  by  no  means  near. 
The  strikes  appear  grave  because 
they  are  practically  of  unprecedent- 
ed magnitude.  What  of  it?  The 
Kobe  rice  riots  of  1918,  if  duplicated 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly serious  symptoms  of  pop- 
ular unrest;  in  Japan  they  meant 
nothing  more  than  that  an  emotional 
people  had  run  amuck  and  had  qui- 
eted alino.st  immediately.  For  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Japanese  is 
emotional  and  excitable.    As  for  the 
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Kobe  strikes,  other  factors  have  en- 
tered in,  among  which  is  the  narrow 
margin  between  earning  power  and 
cost  of  living.  Moreover,  the  occu- 
pation of  factories  by  Italian  work- 
ers unquestionably  has  had  its  ef- 
fect on  Japan.  "The  Italians  did  it; 
why  can't  we?"  one  can  imagine  the 
Kol>e  strikers  saying  to  themselves ; 
and  forthwith  they  imitated  the  Oc- 
cidental example.  This  they  were 
prone  to  do  because  labor  organiza- 
tions especially  look  to  the  West  for 
example  and  guidance  in  details  the 
most  petty.    For  example,  in  1919 
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typesetters  of  Tokyo  bethought  them- 
selves that  a  union  would  be  desir- 
able, and  in  order  to  have  all  as  it 
should  be  they  sought  advice  from 
Americans  as  to  where  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  might  be  had. 
Other  instances  doubtless  could  be 
related  by  different  individuals.  In 
this  there  is  little  strange,  because 
Japan  is  only  now  emerging  from  a 
home-production,  semi-fuedal  system, 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
which  is  a  paternal  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  manifested  in 
the  granting  of  benefits  when  work' 
men  have  to  discharged. 

"Fires  of  Straw" 
An  editorial  of  the  Japan  Adver- 
tiser contains  a  summary  of  the  sit- 
uation, in  part  as  follows: 

"Labor  was  not,  until  yesterday, 
regarded  as  a  commodity  in  Japan. 
The  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye was  not  that  of  buyer  and  sell- 
er, united  only  by  the  cash  nexus 
and  submitting  to  the  law  of  supply 
iind  demand.  It  was  a  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  old  conception  is  dying 
with  the  displacement  of  the  indi- 
vidual master  by  the  limited  com- 
pany, but  it  still  survives,  and  capi- 
talists as  well  as  worers  are  to  be 
found  arguing  that  the  Japanese  on- 
j.vo  shugi  (kindness  principle)  should 
govern  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  instead  of  the  soulless  individ- 
ualism of  supply  and  demand.  To 
turn  faithful  servants  out  of  the 
workshops  where  they  spend  their 
lives  in  your  service  seems  to  the 
simple  Japanese  workman  about  as 
mean  an  action  as  turning  a  child 
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out  (if  the  house.  In  going  to  the 
workshops  lhe.\  are  not  thinking  of 
tailing  pciAiiuHsiiou  of  them  in  order 
to  acquire  the  ownership;  they  are 
merely  making  use  of  the  place 
where  they  earned  their  daily  bremi 
in  the  past  and  hope  to  earn  i1  aaam 
when  the  'unfortunate  affair'  i.i  over. 
.  .  .  .  Whether  it  (the  labor  move- 
ment in  Japan)  develops  «afely  or 
dangerously  depends  entirely  upon 
the  methcui  in  which  lalior  is  dealt 
with.  The  main  .lapaiiese  industry 
ia  atill  agriculture  and  the  family 
system  makes  it  easy  to  absorb  the 
marjfin  of  unemployed  when  crises 
occur  in  the  factory  industries.  If 
the  government  has  not  '<hown  any 
special  anxiety  to  puide  labor  it  has 
not  specially  i>ersecnted  it.  Police 
iilupidily  has  been  e-vpentieU  upon  a 
few  intellectuals.  The  Japane.se  pop- 
ulace is  capable  of  sudden  flares  of 
anger  like  the  political  riots  of  1912 
and  the  rice  riots  of  1916,  but  they 
are  fires  of  straw.  The  instincts  of 
the  people  are  submissive  and  loyal. 
The  subversive  idea  that  Jack  is  as 
good  as  his  master  has  made  little 
head  way  in  Japan.  The  rise  of 
labor,  if  the  situation  is  wisely  and 
liberally  dealt  with,  need  Involve  no 
danter  to  the  state.  That  will  be  as 
it  win  In.  bat  at  prewnt  there  ie  no 
raaaoii  for  alami. 

Statement  ot  Striken 

The  f(dlowing  statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  Kawajsaki  atrikers  when 
they  seized  the  shipyard: 

"If,  bflcauae  the  company  has  been 
inaineere  and  arrogant,  we  should 
continue  ovr  strike  as  a  protest,  Jap- 
anil  indnstn'  will  decline  and  it  will 
cause  a  social  unrest.  We  therefore 
shall  do  our  duty  at  our  respective 
posts  until  our  demands  are  granted 
and  shall  jointly  control  th«  plant 
and  keep  ita  work  going. 

"L  An  industrial  comtwiMion  shall 
exereise  control  over  all  tJia  service. 

Each  woilrar  ia  npeeted  to  do 
hia  duty  at  hia  peat  assigned  by  the 
curaidsalOD.  In  oue  of  neeeMity  he 
shall  be  requested  to  serve  on  the 
comoiisslom 

"S.  Wages  shall  be  paid  as  before 
by  the  management  of  the  company. 

"4.  The  hovra  of  labor  shall  be 
six  hours  at  pcment.  In  that  time, 
as  much  efficiency  as  shown  in  eight 
boars  shall  be  shown.  In  CAse  the 
commission  deems  it  neeeisavy,  the 
honrs  may  be  shortened  or  length- 
ened. 

"5.  Any  one  violating  the  general 
peace  of  the  plant  or  impairing  the 
elBclency  of  the  work  shall  be  turn- 
ed over  to  the  disciplinary  commit- 
tee to  be  properly  punisbM." 

Chronology  of  Bvcnta 

The  principal  steps  of  the  strike 
were  as  follows: 

June  24 — Kmpl'iycs  nf  the  motor 
department  of  the  Mitsubishi  Com- 
pany demand  that  organization  of  a 


union  be  permitted ;  that  wuge.s  be 
inc-rnased  50  sen  (2.5  ceiit.si  or  more; 
that  hall'-waKPs  be  paid  while  em- 
ployes are  in  the  army;  that  no 
workman  shall  be  dismissed  as  a  re- 
sult of  ^  demands;  that  an  eight- 
hour  uystem  aupplant  an  nine-hoar; 
tiint  dismissed  workmen  receive  four 
months'  i-xtra  wHt?es.  ConapMiy  de- 
clines to  ffr.Hiit  demands. 

July  5 — Demands  for  recosfnition 
of  a  union  are  made  by  Kawa-saki 
workmen.  One  thousand  men  of  the 
electrical  department  Arst  ailected. 
Kobe  Iron  Works  also  involved.  Mit- 
subishi again  refuses  to  accede. 
Strike  at  works  of  Takekawa  Kub- 
ber  Gompauy. 

Jnly  7 — Mitsubishi  works  closed. 

July  8' — Twenty  thousand  Kawa- 
saki workmen  strike  and  parade 
with  red  lla^'s.  Workmen  aiul  pri- 
vate police  of  the  company  fight. 

July  12 — Kawasaki  workmen  enter 
plant  and  expel  foremen  and  super- 
intendents. Executive  committee  as- 
samee  control.  Riots  at  Mitsubishi 
yard. 

July  31 — Battalion  of  infantry 
sent  to  Kawasaki  yard.  Cnmpany 
announces  closin).^  of  works  for  three 
days,  half-pay  to  be  granted  the 
men.  Strikers  prevented  by  police 
and  troops  from  entering  yard.  Ka- 
wasaki plant  at  Pukial  dosed  for 
three  day.-;. 

July  111 — Employes  of  ijovertiment 
arsenals  in  Tokyo  ri-ported  to  be 
forming  union.  Light  cruiser  build- 
ing at  Mitsubishi  yard  flooded  with 
salt  water. 

July  20— MiUubishi  president. 
Baron  Iwasaki,  refuses  to  meet 
strike  committee. 

July  21 — Three  hundre<l  Kawa- 
saki foremen  join  strikers.  Mitsu- 
bishi closing  extended  indefinitely. 
Rubber  strike  in  Kobe  settled;  vic- 
tory for  men. 

July  22 — Strike  leaders  of  Kubota 
iron  works,  Osaka,  discharged. 

July  24 — About  one-third  of  the 
Kawasaki  strikers  return  to  work 
unconditionally.  These  men  granted 
increase  in  wages.  Mitsubishi  yard 
reopened,  but  with  few  employes. 

July  20  .\bout  3500  ernp'loyes  of 
the  Ishakawajima  >  ard,  Tokyo,  or- 
ganize union,  a  principal  ObJOCt  be- 
ing an  eight-hour  day. 

July  S7— An  additional  4800  Ka- 
wasaki strikers  return  to  work. 

Japtnete  Building 

Seven  million  yen,  approximately 
-00,000,  is  being  expended  by  the 
Inijierial  Japanese  Railwavs  un  new 
ferry  111, ats.  Two  fitr  the  Shinmnii- 
seki-Fusan  service  are  under  con- 
stmction  at  the  Mitiubishi  yard. 


Kobe,  one  to  be  launched  in  March, 
192^  and  the  other  in  December  U 

the  same  year.  In  these  vessels 
Sperry  gyroscopic  stabilizers  will  be 
Installed.  Other  and  smaller  vessels 

arc  building  for  the  Aomori-IIako- 
date,  Shimonoseki  Moji  and  Uno-Ta- 
kamatlU  services. 

Two  vessels  of  1000  pross  tons  or 
more  were  launehed  durinR  June, 
one  of  2600  tons  by  tl)e  Osaka  Iron 
Works  for  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
and  the  other  of  6500  tons  by  Kawa- 
saki. Ten  vessels  of  42,470  tons 
gRMs  wwe  launched  during  June. 
1920.  Tn  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  sixty  vessels  of  283,755  were 
launched,  as  again.st  twenty -seven 
of  144,2r)0  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1921.  One  ve.ssel  exceeding 
1000  tons  was  to  be  launched  in 
July  and  none  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Indu8tr>-  En- 
couragement Law  passed  by  the  last 
Diet  became  elTective  July  20.  In 
spite  of  the  Diet's  action  in  remit- 
ting duties  on  shiphuildinp  mate- 
rials, bountieii  are  being  granted  on 
various  kinds  of  domestic  steel  used 
in  shipbuilding,  the  rate  being  12 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  billetj^  and 
15  per  cent  on  different  plates, 
shapes,  tubes,  etc.  Yalues  will  be 
fixed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  on  the  basis  of  im- 
port prices. 

Should  disarmament  or  restriction 
of  naval  construction  be  attained  by 
the  Washington  conference,  J  apanasa 
shipyards  will  be  ailected  greatly. 
The  depression  in  awrebMit  shlppiiur 
and  shipbuilding  has  made  nayal 

work  of  much  larper  importance 
thun  it  wa»  a  few  years  ago.  The 
principal  yards  affected  would  be : 
Kawasaki,  Mitsubishi,  Uraga,  Isthi- 
kawajima,  Kujinagata,  Osaka  Iron 
Worlis,  Yokohama  Dock,  Asano. 

The  Asano  Shipbuilding  Cbmpaay, 
Tsurumi.  has  completed  the  eleetrie- 
drive  steamship  Biyo  Maru  for  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  She  is  -100  feet 
by  53  by  22;  has  a  loaded  tlraft  of 
25  feet  9  inches,  a  gross  tonnage  of 
5479  and  a  sea  speed  of  11  knots. 
She  is  of  the  shelter-deck  type  with 
machinery  amidships.  The  Ljung- 
strom  turbines  drive  a  generator 
each,  and  the  current  is  supplied  to 
two  induction  motors  that  drive  the 
propeller  shaft  through  single  gear- 
ing of  the  double  helical  tooth  pat- 
tern. The  turbines  are  of  the  ra- 
dittl-tlow,  doiilile-rotati'.in  design  and 
work  with  steam  at  22.')  pounds,  su- 
perheated to  650  degrees.  The  gen- 
erators are  three-phase  alternating. 
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Steel  and  tlie  Pacific 

Business  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  are  interested  in  revivinK  the 
movement  of  steel  through  their 
ports  to  the  Orient  apparently  have 
only  one  course  open.  That  is  to 
obtain  a  railroad  rate  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  about  60 
cents  as  against  today's  rate  of  71. 
Even  a  9-cent  reduction  might  not 
be  permanently  efficacious,  but  noth- 
ing leH.<t,  in  existing  circumstances, 
offers  hope.  At  the  same  time,  while 
working  for  a  60-cent  rate  from  Chi- 
cago, Pacific  Coast  exporters  might 
aa  well  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  all  business  originating  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  more  remote  fu- 
ture steel  from  that  city  might  seek 
the  overland  route  again,  but  not  to- 
day or  tomorrow. 

$5  a  Ton  Trans-Pacific 

At  the  present  time  the  trans-Pa- 
cific steel  rate  is  |5,  a  reduction  of 
88  cents  having  been  made  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  rate  approaches 
too  closely  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  steamship  line.H  to  make 
any  additional  reductions,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Singapore 
and  Saigon,  which  are  not,  in  the 
old  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Oriental 
ports,  also  are  covered  by  the  tariff. 
The  overland  railroad  rate  from  Chi- 
cago is  71  cents,  or  $14.20  a  short 
ton,  the  total  being  $19.20,  plus  va- 
rious charges  at  Pacific  ports.  The 
Pittsburgh  overland  charge  would 
be  80  cents  a  hundred,  plus  $5  trans- 
Pacific,  or  $21.  These  costs  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  following: 
Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  $7.60  a 
short  ton,  plus  $12  steamship  rate  a 
long  ton,  or  $10.70  a  short  ton,  the 
total  being  $18.30.  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia,  $7  a  short  ton,  the  to- 
tal rail  and  water  being  $17.70. 
Pittsburgh  to  Baltimore.  $6.70  a 
short  ton,  the  total  being  $17.40. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
these  figures  discloses  the  command- 
ing position  of  Baltimore,  to  which 
not  enough  attention  h^s  been  paid 
by  trans-Pacific  operators,  most  com- 
putations having  been  based  on  New 
York.  But  even  in  the  case  of  New 
York  it  is  evident  that  Pittsburgh 
steel  enjoys  a  rate  $2.70  cents  less 
than  that  offered  by  the  transconti- 


nental-Pacific Coast  routing;  and 
for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the 
differential  is  greater.  These  fig- 
ures tell  briefly  why  Pittsburgh  must 
be  foregone  at  this  time. 

Chicago  la  Different 

Chicago,  however,  is  situated  dif- 
ferently. Something  might  be  ac- 
complished in  that  di.strict,  in  which 
are  the  great  mills  of  South  Chicago 
and  Gary.  The  Chicago-Pacific  Coast 
rate  is  $14.20  a  short  ton,  the  total 
rail  and  water  charge  being  $19.20. 
Against  this  is  to  be  set  a  Chicago- 
New  York  rate  of  63  cents,  or  $12.60 
a  short  ton;  and  the  total  is  no 
less  than  $23.30.  In  brief,  the  dif- 
ferential against  Chicago  steel  mov- 
ing via  a  Pacific  port  is  90  cents  a 
ton  and  via  New  York  the  differen- 
tial is  $5,  Pittsburgh  steel  moving 
via  New  York  being  the  basis  of 
comparison  in  both  cases. 

What  opportunity  has  Chicago  steel 
to  move  to  the  Orient  in  these  cir- 
cumstances? Practically  none.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  might 
choose  to  fill  an  order  at  Gary  and 
absorb  the  freight  differential,  inas- 
much as  all  quotations  are  on  a 
Pittsburgh  basis;  but  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  course  would  be  dic- 
tated by  unusual  circumstances  and 
could  not  be  expected  often.  The 
normal  event  would  be  for  Gary  to 
supply  the  domestic  markets  and  for 
Pittsburgh  to  meet  whatever  foreign 
demand  there  might  be. 

The  Only  Hope 

But  if  Pittsburgh  is  to  fill  all  Ori- 
ental orders,  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
shut  out  of  the  business  completely. 
Therefore,  the  Chicago  rate  struc- 
ture must  be  rectified,  so  as  to  e<iual- 
ize  its  mills,  as  well  as  those  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  Pittsburgh  producers. 
In  any  such  change  Baltimore  must 
be  taken  as  the  standard  Atlantic 
port,  since  its  railroad  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  is  the  lowest.  As  was 
stated  before,  the  total  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  ton  of  steel  via  Baltimore  is 
$17.40.  If  the  present  trans-Pacific 
rate  of  $5  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  transcontinental  railroads  could 
equalize  Chicago-Pacific  Coast  steel 
with  Pittsburgh-Baltimore  by  reduc- 
ing their  tariff  to  62  cents,  which, 
however,  would  leave  the  trans-Pa- 


cific lines  with  no  leeway  whatever 
short  of  cutting  the  $5  rate.  For 
that  reason  60  cents  is  suggested  as 
giving  a  margin  of  2  cents  a  hun- 
dred, or  40  cents  a  short  ton,  within 
which  the  trans  •  Pacific  operator 
might  move. 

If  the  railroads  can  make  a  60- 
cent  rate,  or  even  less,  and  then  say 
in  so  many  words  to  the  steamship 
lines:  "We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go,"  in  such  an  event  the  situ- 
ation would  be  clarified  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  would  know  precisely 
what  it  could  do  in  the  face  of  any 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Atlan- 
tic-Orient lines.  If  the  ruling  direct 
rate  of  $10.70  a  short  ton  were  re- 
duced by  an  amount  greater  than 
the  margin  allowed  by  the  railroad 
tariffs,  then  the  trans-Pacific  steam- 
ship lines  would  cease  all  effort  to 
get  business,  knowing  that  the  rail- 
roads could  go  no  lower.  To  this 
scheme  the  objection  might  be  made 
that  the  direct  steamship  lines  would 
be  aware  of  the  irreducible  minimum 
existing,  and  therefore  would  cut 
their  rates  again.  So  they  might; 
and  the  Eastern  railroads  also  might 
slash  that  Chicago-New  York  rate 
of  63  cents.  What  if  either  possi- 
bility developed  into  an  actuality? 
The  Pacific  Coast  would  be  in  no 
worse  a  situation  than  today,  when 
it  gets  no  Pittsburgh  steel. 

$1  a  Ton  at  Panama 

Even  the  Atlantic  -  Orient  steam- 
ship lines,  however,  cannot  reduce 
their  rates  indefinitely.  They  have 
approached  bedrock  about  as  closely 
as  have  the  trans-Pacific  companies. 
Their  steel  tariff.  North  Atlantic  to 
Far  East,  is  $10.70  a  short  ton,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  an  average 
Panama  Canal  toll  of  about  $1  a 
cargo  ton,  the  net  receipts  from  each 
ton  of  steel  being  $9.70.  In  order 
to  earn  this  amount  the  steamship 
company  must  transport  the  .steel 
10,000  miles  to  Yokohama  and  even 
farther  to  Hongkong  or  Singapore, 
whereas  the  direct  distance  from 
Seattle  to  Yokohama  is  4200  miles 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama 4600.  In  other  words,  the 
North  Atlantic  lines  are  receiving 
less  a  ton-mile  than  are  the  trans- 
Pacific  carriers,  although  the  latter 
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are  delayed  l<nijfor  in  port  to  the 
mileaK^  steamed  at  .sou  and  port 
dues,  etc.,  would  be  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  the  earfO  carried,  inaa- 
mueh  u  voymgee  are  shorter  mid 
calls  tberafors  more  frequent  (With 
reference  to  the  Paaama  tolls  a  car- 
go ton:  for  June  the  averse  for  all 
vessels  was  $1-02,  for  Muy  07  cents 
and  for  April  O:!  rt-iits,  although  the 
Isthmian  Line's  Slefl  Ranger,  which 
paRsed  through  the  canal  in  June 
en  route  from  New  York  to  San  Di- 
ego, paid  only  48  cents  tolls  for 
every  ton  of  cargo  carried.) 

In  this  discussion  no  aecoant  hs» 
been  taken  of  tolls  at  the  different 
ports,  of  greater  or  less  marine  in- 
surance, of  quicker  dispatch  or  of 
(lehi\'  in  receiving  oceiui  l-ill!*  of  lad- 
inij:  \v)i(Mi  shipment  is  made  via  the 
racilic  Coast.  All  these  elements 
would  have  to  be  weighed  in  any 
given  case,  but  their  interactions  and 
reactions  are  too  complicated  for 
consideration  here. 

Whila  practically  no  cargo  is  mov- 
ing from  Pittsburgh  via  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Atlantic  is  shipping  great 
tonnages.  The  folluwing  table  shows 
the  number  of  long  tons  moving 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Orient  via 
Panama  during  thO  flrat  SIX  months 
of  the  year: 

Vontil  Ix>nK  Tons 

January    22.000 

Febmaiy   22.000 

March   40,000 

April   82,000 

May    18.000 

June    20,000 

Total   154,000 

Rail  Rate  Reduction 

In  connection  with  import  and  cx 
port  rail  rate  reductions,  details  of 
which  were  published  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  for  August,  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  through  T.  Noel, 
foreign  freight  agent,  has  iaaued  the 
following  notlc«.  dated  August  12: 

PronoMd  changes  in  import  rail 
ralM  cffeetin  Septamber  1.  TarliT 

Rate  baais  S  rataa  namad  in  Tar> 
iff  applying  to  Chicago  and 

west  will  be  amended  so  that  they 
will  also  apply  to  Rate  Basis  1 
points,  eaat  of  Chicago,  on  the  fol- 
lowing itMU:  S25A.  oils;  80, 
brooms:  106,  cigars;  155.  eggs;  280, 
hides;  835.  palm  kernels;  375,  sago, 
tapioca;  416  skins  and  hides,  rugs; 
440.  tallow;  460,  tea  dust;  501,  wool, 
in  grease;  40,  antimony,  metal  or 
regains;  85,  bulbs;  copra;  175. 
fibre;  S16,  peanuts;  .I6O,  rattan;  405, 
silit  waste,  wild  silk;  416,  skins — 
sheet  (dried);  455,  tea;  480,  toys; 
602,  wool,  scoured. 

Proposed  changes  in  export  r;,il 
rates  effective  September  1.  Tariil 
29-H: 


Rate  basi.s  2  rates,  Chit  ago  and 
uest,  named  in  Tariff  21t-H,  will  be 
ameniled  so  that  they  will  also  apply 
from  Kate  Kasis  No.  1  points,  east 
of  Chicat'o.  in  the  following  items! 
40.  agricultural  implements;  47,  bot- 
tles; •")•'>.  canned  Koods;  till,  choco- 
late; *3.5,  dry  ^^oods  ;  7i),  ^.rlass;  76, 
glacis;  tid,  road  niachinery ;  87,  ink; 
150,  lime;  155,  machinery;  160,  sew- 
ing machines;  172  motorcycles;  180, 
oil  well  supplies;  185,  paint;  190, 
paper;  198,  pianos;  200,  plumbers' 
goods;  205,  railway  equipment;  210, 
railway  equipment;  220,  railway 
equipment;  225,  roofing;  235  rope; 
240,  soap;  255,  starch;  260.  heating 
apparatus;  265,  dre'-;  270,  lob.iiin; 
275,  tobacco;  '160,  vehicles;  285,  ve- 
hicles;; 290,  vehicles;  2i»2,  vehicles; 
315,  all  commodity. 

Effect  of  Rail  ReducBons 

The  California  Paciilc  Westbound 
Conference,  through  H.  J.  Haylleld, 

secretary,  has  compiled  a  compari- 
son of  through  rates  on  various  com- 
modities as  affected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Rate  Basis  2  to  points  east 
(if  Chicatro,  which  will  become  effec- 
tive September  1.  This  comparison 
discloses  that  of  twenty-one  princi- 
pal commodities  considered  the  ad- 
vantage lies  with  New  York  in  elev- 
en and  with  San  Francisco  in  ten. 
(Generally  speaking,  the  aame  condi- 
tion would  obtain  if  Seattle  wen  set 
a/ain.st  Philadelphia. 

In  the  f<illowin^'  suiiH!iar\'  the 
amounts  shown  are  the  dilTerentials 
a  short  ton  enjoyed  by  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  on  shipments  origi- 
nating in  the  interior  cities  named 
and  destined  to  ports  of  the  Far 
East»  In  order  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ferentials. Mr.  Maylleld  added  the 
rail  and  water  rates  of  New  York 
and  San  Francisco;  the  difTeronccs 
between  the  aum.'i  are  the  ftgures 
given : 

Canned  goods,  Buffalo,  Ran 
Francisco    ...|11.71 

Dry  goods,  Carolina  cities, 
San  Francisco    10.66 

Plate  glass,  Pittsburgh. 
New  York  7.60 

Road  machinery,  Indianap- 
olis, San  Francisco   3.87 

Road  mac  hinery,  Cleveland, 

San  Francisco    1.07 

Acetate  of  lime.  Bay  City, 
San  Francisco   7.50 

Machiner>',  Indianapolis, 
San  Francisco   ,   107 

Machiner>-,  Cleveland,  San 

Francisco    1J)7 

Sewing  machines.  South 

Bend,  San  Francisco   14.27 

Paint,    Cleveland,  New 

York  1.00 

Paper.  Franklin,  New  York  4.45 

Paper,  Warhusett.  N.  Y   4.25 

Paper,  Uolyoke,  New  York  7.05 

Paper,  Hamilton,  New  York  2.06 


Kaiiwav  cars,  Berwick 

New  York    7.35 

Soap,  Cincinnati,  S.  F   6.90 

Automobile  tires,  Akron, 

New  York    2.98 

Cigars  and  plug  tobacco. 

Richmond,  S.  F   9M 

Unmanufactured  tobacco, 

Richmond,  New  York   19.70 

AutomoLiltH,  Detroit,  New 

York  .  26.06 
Automobile  chassis,  De- 
troit, New  York    17.72 

That  is,  canned  goods  moving  from 
Buffalo  to  Kobe  could  go  over  a 
tranacantinentel  rail  line  through 
San  Francisco  and  thence  by  water 
for  f  11.71  a  ton  less  than  by  rail  to 
New-  York  and  thence  by  steamship; 
and  so  on.  .Any  exporter  of  either 
coast  may  see  at  a  glance  whether 
he  has  any  opportunity  of  comoWDd' 
iiii?  certai.'i  b-isineas. 

Rail  Rates  Cut 

The  Southern  PaciAc  baa  inucd 

the  foliowinjr; 

Announcement  is  made  by  G.  W. 
Luce,  freiKht  traffic  manager  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  r<inipany,  that  the 
company  will  publish  a  rate  of  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported 
copra,  and  vegetables,  cocoanut  and 
fish  (jils,  both  import  and  domestic, 
front  the  Pacific  O.mst  to  all  Eas-tcrn 
tcrritor\ .  (.'incinnati,  Ohio,  and  west. 
This  IS  the  second  reduction  in  these 
commodities  since  .lune  1.  This  ad- 
justment reprcfent.s  a  reduction  of 
from  HO  to  ."lO  per  cent  less  than  the 
present  rate  and  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  oil  imporler.s  and  copra- 
crushint;  firms  located  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  rate  will  be  made  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  the  concurrence  of 
the  lines  east  of  ChicaKo  and  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  to  this  adjustment 
is  received.  There  is  a  large  volume 
of  these  commoditie.s  moving  through 
Pacific  ports,  but  the  importers  were 
threatened  with  loi.s  of  the  business 
on  account  of  Canal  competition. 
The  rale  announced  by  Luce  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  move- 
ment moving  through  Pacific  ports. 

Important  reiluitions  in  rates  on 
smelter  products  from  Ariz  )na  point.-* 
and  Cananea,  Mexico,  to  Baltimore 
and  New  England  points  via  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Atlantic 
Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line)  have 
been  published  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  rate  to  New  England 
jHiints  has  been  reduced  from  $21.10 
to  517.(jO  per  ton  and  to  Baltimore 
:hi>  rate  in  reduced  fr<mi  §20  to 
IIG  '.O  [jer  ton.  These  reductions 
a;i[i.c  only  on  shipments  forwarded 
via  the  .S.unset-Gulf  route. 

Conference  Disbanded 

After  a  life  that  was  stormy  if 
short,  the  Seattle  Pacific  Wcstbimiid 
Conference  was  disbanded  August  15 
and  ito  office  was  closed.  After  that 
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day  there  wis  so  f  ornul  r»ta-in«k- 
ing  body  in  th«  Noithwwt.  DvriiiK 
the  tnt  f«w  dajTB  following  the  dh- 
Bolution,  however,  no  rate -cutting 

was  reported,  althnuj^h  the  situation 
had  all  the  necessary  potentialities 
of  a  tariff  war.  The  Portland  and 
California  conferences  remained  un- 
afTected,  but  they  cast  rather  a  du- 
bious eye  upon  New  York  and  the 
the  North  Atlantic-Far  East  Confer- 
ence, which  hftd  not  been  enthuaia»- 
tic  abont  the  Pacific  Coaat  confer- 
encea  for  several  months.  Indica- 
tions were,  therefore,  that  trouble 
probably  would  ari>e  in  the  Atlantic 
frrst.  if  it  aros«  anywhere. 

Fell  Apart  in  May 
As  has  been  chronicled  in  thCM 
pagea,  tha  Pacific  Westbeimd  Ooa- 
ferenca  fell  apart  in  May,  when  the 
San  Francisco  committee  disbanded. 
Although  the  latter  wa;'  reorKanizefl 
it  refused  to  do  more  than  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Northwest  in  rato- 
makinif,  re-^ervinR  to  itself  the  right 
tn  fix  Its  own  tariffs.  Scuttle  failed 
to  persuade  the  San  Krain  i.sco  oper- 
atora  to  return  to  the  idea  of  one 
conference  for  the  whole  Pacific 
Coaat;  and  Foftlaiid  ^eo  fought 
Tigoroaaly  agalnat  consolidation,  with 
the  result  that  Seattle  was  compell- 
ed to  acquie.Hce  in  thing.s  as  they 
were  and  to  agree  as  best  it  might 
to  the  demand.H  of  the.  other  cities. 
Pending  formal  reorganization  of 
the  Seattle  body,  the  three  confer- 
ences agreed  to  work  together  on 
traaaeontiaental  business  and  to  ad- 
▼iae  one  another  of  changes  in  local 
ratea. 

Several  fartors  contributed  to  the 
first  separation,  but  only  one  really 
was  of  compelling  force.  This  was, 
to  speak  bluntly,  the  domination  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Blue  Fun- 
nel, which  was  manifested,  accord* 
ing  to  the  views  of  Portland  and 
San  Francisco,  in  aevoral  ways.  For 
cxampla,  Portland  operators  asserted 
that  tha  preponderating  ^itrength  of 
Seattle  lines  in  the  old  Pacific  We.^t 
bound  had  resulted  in  the  niakiriK 
<jf  unfavorable  rato-s  on  Tortland's 
[)riiK-ipal  conitimditie.s,  such  aS  lum^- 
ber,  wheat  and  phosphate. 
$5000  Forfeit  Plaa 

With  three  separata  eonfersneas 
In  azistenee  and  each  going  its  own 
way,  Seattle  decided  to  apply  to  It. 
aelf  a  proposal  it  had  urged  on  San 
Francisco,  which  wa.s  that  each  mem- 
ber company  post  a  bond  of  $5000  to 
guarantee  compliance  with  tarilT.H 
and  rules  of  the  organization.  All 
membuns  agreed  to  do  this  except 
for  .Mitsui  and  the  Blue  Funnel, 
which  agreed  to  abide  by  rates  but 
Stated  that  tbay  would  he  compelled 
to  refer  tha  potUng  of  a  forfeit  to 


their  home  offices.    Waaki  paaaed 

and  nothing  was  done  by  either  con- 
cern, and,  of  course,  the  others  did 
not  wish  to  post  their  own  forfeits 
in  the  rneatitime.  As  a  result,  the 
conference  became  more  dtsorgan- 
ited,  and  finally  broke  to  ptecas. 
New  York  the  Danger 
In  some  quarters  the  belief  was 
expressed  that  there  would  be  no 
rate-cutting  until  October,  at  least, 
inasmuch  a.*;  most  of  the  goods  mov- 
ing to  the  Orient  had  been  contract- 
ed for  up  to  that  rnoutti.  After  that, 
however,  something  might  occur.  But 
New  YorlK  is  the  real  danger.  Dur- 
ing the  many  troubles  of  the  Pacific 
Weatbovnd  Conference,  the  North 
Atlantic-Par  East  organization  has 
become  more  restive  and  recently 
said  baldly  to  the  Faeiflc  Coast  that 
any  more  trouble  would  he  the  sig- 
nal for  indepetiiient  action;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Pacific  need  expect 
no  working  arrangement.  In  the  old 
days  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Oriental 
Tariff  Bureau  and  tho  Pacific  West- 
bound Cktnferance  the  two  coaata  had 
kept  in  touch  with  each  other  through 
a  New  York  committee  of  the  Paci- 
fic, which  had  had  practical  control 
over  all  tran.s-Facific  rate.<  on  freight 
originating  in  the  East,  these  tahtTs 
being  ba.sed  on  the  ruling  North  At- 
lantic rates  and  those  of  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  so  that  one  coast 
would  not  be  cutting  under  the  oth- 
er. But  wifh  tha  Northern  tinea  out 
of  all  conferences  there  exiata  little 
prospect  of  the  Atlantic  being  will- 
ing to  work  with  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  alone.  Unre-=.tricted  com- 
pctiti(Jii  for  freight  originating  in 
Atlantic  territory,  therefore,  is  im- 
pending. 

In  addition  to  this  situation,  there' 
are  other  disquieting  aapecta.  One 
ia  the  aubject  of  rumora  to  tha  ef- 
fast  that  the  Shipping  Board  Is  tir- 
ing of  the  maneuvers  of  foreign 
lines  and  that  it  is  preparing  to 
fight,  with  rates  as  low  as  |2  a  ton 
in  prospect.  At  the  present  time, 
that  is  no  more  than  a  rumor. 

Australasian  Conference  Formed 

Formal  organization  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  -  Australasian  Freight  Tariff 
Bureau  was  completed  at  a  meeting 
of  corapaniea  in  the  San  Francisco 
offleas  of  the  Shipping  Board  July 
26.  That  such  an  organissation  was 
being  made  had  been  stated  previ- 
ously in  thesp  pages.  The  member 
compan^e-^  and  their  representatives 
were:  Union  Steamship  Company  of 
New  Zealand,  Messrs.  Back  and  King; 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  Gra- 
ham; General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, Chidester  and  Wintermute ;  Ya 
maahlta  Risen  Kaisha,  Hitching ;  Ca- 


nadian Government  .Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Canadian-Australaijiaii  Ruy- 
al  Mail  Line  (Union),  J.  C.  Irons  of 
the  tatter  This  conference  will  ex- 
er<  !se  control  over  all  rates  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  which  heretofore  have 
bera  governed  only  by  informal  un- 
dersUndings  between  the  lines  con- 
cerned. 

Headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Coaat- 
Australasiaa  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
will  be  maintained  In  San  Francisco, 
with  J.  H.  Todd,  Shipping  Board 
conference  secretary,  as  secretary. 
No  offices  will  Ise  niaintHined  el.^e- 
where  on  the  Pacilic  Coast,  the  plan 
of  the  conference  being  that  all 
Northern  votes  shall  be  transmitted 
by  telegraph. 

Several  rat?  changes  were  made 
at  the  organization  meeting.  In 
these  times  of  declining  rates  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  hear  of  an  in- 
crea.se  being  made,  but  the  new  con- 
ference stepped  out  boldly  and  rais- 
ed lumber  from  a  flat  rata  Of  |20 
to  $21  to  Melbourne  and  |22  to  Ade- 
laide. New  Zealand  porta  and  Syd- 
ney remain  iinchanfred  at  $20.  Indi- 
rectly dullness  of  business,  however, 
made  the  increase  possible,  because 
the  inal)ility  of  sailing  vessels  to 
obtain  return  cargoes  of  coal  at 
Newcastle  makes  the  downward  vof-' 
age  in  lumber  Qa]»rofitabIe  and  eon- 
aaquantly  leavaa  the  field  to  steam- 
ahipa.  The  latter  had  regarded  the 
120  flat  rate  as  too  low. 

Among  the  other  new  rates  an- 
nounced were:  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
$10;  beans,  51o  instead  of  $20;  can- 
ned salmon.  instead  of  |18;  doors, 
$15  instead  of  |17.60;  inside  finish- 
ing, $15  instead  of  $17.50;  piano 
lumber,  916  instead  of  $20,  weight 
or  measurement:  quickailver,  ?i  .jo 
a  f!a.sk  of  80  pounds;  rice  in  par- 
cels, $15;  in  lots  of  100  tons  or 
more,  $12;  straw  board,  $10  instead 
of  $15;  wallboard,  $12  instead  of 
$15;  machinery,  overland,  not  more 
than  6000  pounds  to  the  piece,  $15, 
weight  or  neasurement;  more  than 
6000  pounds,  $5  a  ton  less  than  the 
rate  for  pieces  of  corre-^ponding 
weight  as  shown  in  the  local  tariff. 
These  rates  constitute  a  reduction  of 
15  on  pieces  exceeding  5000  pfiunds, 
which  fornicrlv  took  the  local  rate. 

Steel  Rate  Broken 

Under  pressure  of  the  North  At- 
lantic-Far Eaat  steel  rate  of  $1$  • 
long  ton,  equivalent  to  $11.«]  a  short 
ton,  tin  trans-Pacific  tariff  has  brok- 
en from  $5.88  to  $5,  the  reduction 
being  made  effective  by  the  Califor- 
nia  Pacific   Westbound  Conference 
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July  20.  This  new  rate  comes  dan- 
gerouftly  clos«  to  the  actnml  coat  of 
transportation. 

Steel  was  not  the  only  r«t«  to 
bnnk.  Sevcntl  ehangos  were  mdo, 
tlio  moat  inportuit  of  whieh  wen: 
copper  from  $10  to  $8  weight;  eoo- 
densed  milk  from  $12  weigbt  or 
measurement  to  $10  weight;  paper 
iN'OS  from  Sl  l  weight  or  measure- 
ment to  $12.50  weight;  and  ratea 
were  »et  on  lead  and  lead  sp«!ter,  $8 
Wd^t;  plaster  board,  weight  or 
iDe««ireinenti  wallboard  $10  weight 
or  iMttvrMmnt.  Cotton  moved  con- 
trary to  the  dowaward  tendoncy,  bo- 
tag  MlTsiieoi  from  |8,  stuid«rd  or 
hiyh  dmttty.  to  |10  weight. 

Oriental  Experience 

LindcreDftHarr,  commisaion  mer- 
chanta  and  importers  and  cotportora, 

who  organized  their  firm  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  who  have  established 
their  (juarlers  in  the  new  Balt'oiir 
building,  San  Francisco,  have  had 
much  personal  experience  iti  the  Ori- 
ent, which  should  be  valuable  to 
American  companies  seeking  to  do 
bnainesB  with  the  Far  £aat. 

J.  L.  Marr  haa  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  foreign  trade,  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  it  for  eight  >  ein  s. 
During  thit-c  i  i"s  of  that  time  he 
was  manager  oi  the  Kobe  oITkc  of 
BlDd»  Bolph  &  (  ompany,  and  later 
was  manaffer  of  the  Hind-Rolph  for- 
eign department  in  San  Francisco, 
which  position  he  left  to  organize 
the  new  company. 

Charles  J.  Lindgren,  the  senior 
member,  al.-<o  has  had  experience  in 
the  Orient,  Nvhtre  he  was  a  member 
of  the  statf  of  the  United  states 
Shipping  Board  under  J.  A.  McGre- 
gor. Campbell  McGregor,  the  third 
member  of  the  firm,  aUo  was  in  the 
Orient  and  was  for  six  years  with 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  his  father,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Gregor, was  president. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Franciaco,  Auguat  24,  1921. 

Since  July  13,  when  our  la«t  cir- 
cular was  issued,  business  in  char- 
tering has  continued  very  active,  es- 
pecially in  barley  charters  on  ac- 
count <if  the  drought  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Steamers  Keats  and  Shel- 
ly were  chartered  at  66  -  for  wheat 
firom  Portland  and  the  steamer  Wo- 
roii  at  the  same  rate  by  the  North- 
ont  Grain  Warahouse  Company.  Tha 
steamer  Vancouver  by  the  Portland 
Flouring  Mills  at  G.TO ;  the  ("ape 
Orlogai  from  Portland,  also  at  t>.')  -, 
chartered  by  Halfour,  Guthrie  i.' 
Company,  and  the  steamer  Montrose 
by  M.  H.  Honaer  at  6S/-v  The  Amer- 


ican hteiinier  Nashaba  chartered  at 
66/-  for  one  port,  67/6  two  ports 
from  Portland,  though  the  charter- 
ers' names  are  not  yet  given.  The 
steamer  Rubens  from  Columbia  Riv- 
er to  United  Kingdom,  etc.,  at  6S/- 
for  wheat  by  the  Northern  Grain 
Warehouse  Company  and  the  steamer 
Benrinnes  chartered  some  time  pre- 
viously to  United  Kingdom  at  60/-. 

From  San  Francisco,  Straus.x  & 
Company  chartered  steamer  Greiiale 
for  barley  to  the  United  Kingdom  at 
6fi/-  for  on«  port,  67/6  two  ports; 
iteanMr  Janelew  at  tha  same  rate; 
also  steamer  Tancred  at  66/-  for 
one  port  and  steamer  Joae  de  Larin- 
agua  at  6.5  - ;  steamer  Anglc.-oa  at 
66  -  for  one  port,  (iti  '.i  for  two  port.i'. 
U.  S.  S.  B.  steamer  Xarlio  U.t  -  one 
port,  67/6  two  ports.  John  Westrope 
&  Company  chartered  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
steamer  Narcissus  for  barley  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  65/-  one  port, 
67/6  two  ports;  also  Japanese  steam- 
er Koki  Mant,  same  destination,  same 
freight.  Balfour,  Guthrie  A  Com- 
pany chartered  U.  S.  S.  B.  steamer 
West  Cusseta  at  65/-  and  G7  '6,  and 
George  Wills  &  Sons  another  U.  S. 
S.  B.  steamer,  as  yet  unnamed,  at 
the  same  rate  of  freight,  and  all  the 
different  shippers  took  everything  in 
sight  on  the  regular  iinera  for  dif- 
ferent UnHwd  Kingdom  or  Continen- 
ul  porta  at  SB/-.  In  «n«  case  as 
high  as  67/6  was  paid  for  a  thou- 
sand to  two  thousand  torn  to  Avon- 
mouth. 

Chartering  for  lumber  has  nut 
been  as  active  as  grain.  A.  F. 
Thane  &  Company  chartered  schoon- 
er W.  A.  West  from  the  North  to 
Gallao  at  |18  a  thoaaand  and  yaster- 
*day  the  Port  Blakely  Kill  Gompany 
chartered  the  schooner  William  Not- 
tingham from  Puget  Sound  to  Callao 
at  $17.50.  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
ai)paretitly  have  been  the  only  char- 
terers of  lumber  vessels  to  Austral- 
ia, ihey  having  chartered  the  motor- 
boat  Malahat  and  the  schooners  An- 
nie M.  Campbell  and  the  North  Bend 
to  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
on  private  terms.  They  also  char- 
tered the  steamer  Iqtiitos  to  three 
porta  of  discharge  in  Australia  at  a 
reported  value  of  $17.50  and  schoon- 
er Retreat  to  Adelaide  at  $16.  In 
miscellaneous  ctiartcrs  we  ha\e  that 
of  the  steamer  Romulus  from  Peru 
to  Vancouver  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
at  $9  and  the  American  steamer 
Deko  from  the  North  Pacific  to  New 
York  with  a  capacity  of  about  two 
and  »  half  million  feet  chartered  by 
the  Wil'apa  Lumber  Company  at  flS 
a  thousand. 

As  we  cloM,  tha  grain  market 


seems  to  be  inactive  in  England, 
with  a  result  that  steamers  are  now 
willing  to  accept  GO  -  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfnn  Freight  Report 

.San  Francisco,  August  2.t,  1921. 

During  the  past  six  week.s  the 
freight  market  in  general  has  shown 
DO  more  activity  than  it  has  for  a 
while  psat^  although  the  inquiries 
are  more  nuBMrons,  where  there  was 
a  dearth  «t  Inquiries  iMfore.  Little 
actual  business  in  a  large  way  has 
l>een  done  except  in  grain  exporting. 

Rates  in  this  trade  have  been  rul- 
ing on  a  basis  u£  65  shillings  for 
wheat  from  North  Pacific  to  one 
port  U.  K.,  usual  continent  range, 
and  quite  a  number  of  steamers 
have  been  taken  for  prompt  and 
forward  loading.  Theae  reported  fix- 
tures have  been  practically  all  Brit- 
ish steamers,  although  two  Norweg- 
ian and  two  Japanese  have  also 
been  closed  and  half  a  dozen  Ship- 
ping Board  carriors- 

Thc  bhipping  Board  rate  has  been 
65  shillings  wheat  and  or  Hour  and 
or  barley  and  its  vessels  were  fixed 
for  prompt  loading. 

During  the  past  week  there  has 
been  a  softening  in  grain  freights 
and  several  foreign  tteameta  axe 
now  reported  fixed  for  wheat  at  60 
shillir/  ,  '^.'ptember  October  loading 
from  i>i  rlji  Facitic  to  I'.  K,  gr  Con- 
tinent. 

Lumber  freights  are  still  quite 
unremutierative  from  owners'  stand- 
point, l>ut  three  or  four  full  sailing 
cargoes  are  reported  to  W.  C.  S.  A. 
and  Australia»  |18  being  nwninaliy 
the  rate  for  the  6r8t  named  potte; 
and  fl7  has  been  about  the  prevail- 
ing rate  to  Australia. 

As  we  remarked  above  the  general 
tendency  shows  more  activity,  but 
the  importation  of  coals,  copra  and 
nitrate  haa  been  praitically  at  a 
standstill. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 

Lo»s  Record 

According  to  the  Liverpool  Under- 
writers' Association,  the  number  and 
total  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  lost 
during  June,  Ulii,  1920  and  1921. 
are  as  follows: 

No.  Gross 
Vessels  Tonnage 

June,  1921    18  35,925 

June,  1920    14  29,666 

June,  1919    12  17,494 

Comparative  figures  of  total  losae* 
for  Hay  are: 

No.  (koas 
Vessda  Tonnage 

May,  1921    IS  27,659 

Maj',  1920    26  51,632 

May.  1»19    16  23,178 
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Jo.seph  W.  Powell,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Ccorponition,  will  undertake  the  re- 
wtntmtiiOia  of  certain  depArtnent* 
of  the  Emergency  Flert  Gorporetion, 
according  to  announcement  made  in 
W'aahinjrton  by  Chairman  Lasker  of 
tlie  Shipping  Board.  In  commentiriK 
upon  this  announcement,  Mr.  Powell 
said  that,  contrary  to  impressions 
gained  in  many  quarters,  he  had  not 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Sbipping  Board.  In  fact,  be  had  de- 
clined an  invitelioa  to  become  vice- 
preoident  and  general  managisr.  Wkat 
Mr.  Powell  has  apedHeally  consented 
to  do  is  to  give  his  services  to  the 
ShippinK  Roard  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  without  salarN,  on  the  di'<- 
tinct  understanding  that  he  is  to 
have  absolute  authority  to  handle 
certain  matters  placed  in  his  charge. 
These  matters  are  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Anancial,  auditing  and 
Bales  departments,  the  last  inelnding 
sales  of  ships  and  shipyards.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months'  period  he 
will  be  occupied  with  personal  lius- 
ine»M  matters  that  he  had  under- 
taken some  months  ago.  Mr.  Powell 
said  that  he  accepted  the  reetponai- 
bility  only  out  of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  to  idace  what  ability  and  expe- 
rience he  had  at  the  service  of  the 
Anerlcan  nwrehant  marina. 

6.  C.  WllltaBMi,  Sacraniflnto  steam- 
er atrent  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  .steamer  division  since 
August,  1912,  has  been  appointed  as- 
Kiiitant  superintendent  of  steamerd 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
succeeding  F.  A.  Fish,  who  retired 
on  July  80  after  imty-Ave  jtun' 
serrlce. 

Cnvtain  John  Park  has  been  mp- 

pointed  a  pilot  of  Vanconrert  B.  G. 
George  Bl  Donlap,  for  ten  years 

Contra<tiiig  freight  agent  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  in  Seattle, 
has  joined  the  Pu^et  Sound  office 
of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific. 

D.  Earle  Bnindage  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director 
for  the  Sbiniing  Board  to  succeed 
Herman  Lane.  Mr.  Brundage  will 
make  a  sorvi^  of  the  adrertl^ig  sit- 
uation before  the  adoption  of  a  new 
policy  by  the  board. 

E.  F.  T(iwn»end,  agent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ste.im.thip  Company  at  Singa- 
pore, has  been  transferred  to  Kobe, 
succeeding  Ernest  K.  Johnson,  re- 
signed. H.  M.  Cavender,  formerly 
chief  clerk  of  the  Kobe  office^  has 
been  appointed  aiaistant  to  J.  B. 
Armstrong,  asent  at  Manila. 

George  H.  EiocterBpeger  has  been 


People 

elected  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
River  Section  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Sliipbuilders'  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year.  J.  K.  Graham  ia  vice-chair- 
man and  Clarence  Samuel  Xing  sec- 
retary. 

Admiral  Benson  has  been  dele- 
gated to  represent  the  Shipping 
Board  in  conferences  with  private 
operators  on  labor  relations.  Other 
pending  questions  will  be  handled 
by  commissioners  as  follows:  Ben- 
son, sale  of  ships  to  foreigners; 
Plummer,  advances  of  funds  to  op- 
erators; O'Connor,  labor  problems; 
Benson,  allocation  of  shipe;  Pltim- 
mer,  value  of  wooden  vessels;  Ben- 
son, co-operation  t>etween  the  Ship- 
ping Bf-iard  and  the  State  l^epart- 
ment:  Plummer,  relations  with  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  Liss- 
ner,  insurance  matters;  Thompson, 
all  claims  other  than  those  for  con- 
struction; Chamberlain,  relations 
with  War  Department. 

Witliam  II.  Collins,  former  assist- 
ant of  hull  construction,  Harlan 
plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  hull  construction.  Wil- 
liam A.  Quade,  former  general  fore- 
man of  the  machine  shop,  has  been 
made  superintendent  of  machinery. 

Captain  Randall  Rogers  has  been 
appointed  master  of  the  Los  .Angeles 
bttamship  (jompany's  Harvard,  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Franciaco  .servii  e.  F.  C.  Delle- 
gar  is  chief  oflJter;  Walter  Madler, 
second  officer;  F.  W.  Muller,  third 
dBeer,  and  L.  3.  Wdd.  fourth  officer. 
Henhan  Broghman  is  chief  engineer 
and  Walter  Nagel  assistant  engineer. 

Captain  Frank  Mills,  former  mas- 
ter of  the  steamship  Editor,  has  tak- 
en command  of  the  West  Canon,  op- 
erated by  Struthers  St  Dixon  in  the 
Paget  Sound-Oriental  service. 

CoMiiMidcr  H.  a  Dingei^ 
has  been  detached  from  his  duties  as 
inspector  of  machinery  at  the  Fore 
River  plant,  Bethlehem  Sliipbuild- 
ing  Corporation.  He  went  to  Fore 
River  in  19 IH  as  ai<Histant  to  iieur 
Admiral  McElroy  and  in  1919,  when 
the  admiral  was  detached  for  other 
senice,  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
inspector  of  machinery.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Commander  Carlos 
Bean,  formerly  at  Cramp's. 

Lieutenant  C.  D.  Bi.shop,  U.  S.  N.. 
who  has  been  assistant  to  Command 
er  Jordan,  U.  S.  N.,  supervising  cost 
inspector  at  the  Fore  River  plant 
since  December,  1920,  assumed  du- 
ties on  July  1  aa  cost  inspector,  while 
Commander  Jordan  has  sailed  on 
the  Dtah  for  a  foreign  station. 


George  K.  (  hapin,  formerly  of  the 
claims  (iepartment,  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha,  San  Francisco,  has  been  made 
general  freight  agmit. 

Captain  John  Moreno»  port  captain 
of  the  Pacific  Mail,  San  Francisco, 
has  relieved  Captain  R.  R.  Drttm- 
mond  as  master  of  the  steamer  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Edmund  h.  Woods,  secretaiy  of 
the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriten, 
Saa  FBanelseOk  sailed  on  tba  Boyal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  motorship  Som- 

er.'setshire  for  England  August  19. 

E.  C.  Regent,  guarantee  engineer 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Diydock  Company,  who  made  a  voy- 
age from  Baltimore  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  586  Golden  State,  fell  while 
leaving  the  HandMgra  State  a  few 
days  after  hia  arrival  and  foaetured 
his  leg. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  vice-president  of 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  iin- 
gine  Building  Company,  Philadelphia, 
viaited  the  Pacific  Coast  in  August. 

Kent  Clatfc,  manager  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha's  Oriental  Hotel,  Kobe, 
arriyed  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamship  Shinyo  Maru  in  August. 
Mr.  Clark  formerly  waa  purser  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Mancburia  and  the 

China  Mail  China. 

Geurjfe  A.  .Armes,  president  of  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, returned  home  in  August  from 
a  trip  to  Washington,  on  which  he 
wound  up  umettled  business  be- 
tween bia  company  and  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Prince  Axel  of  Denmark,  cousin 
of  King  Christian  and  of  King 
(•eorge  of  (ireat  Britain,  had  com- 
mand of  thtj  East  Asiatic  motorship 
Asia  when  she  arrived  at  Pacific 
ports  in  August.  The  prince  is  an 
oSker  of  the  Danish  Bavy. 

Captain  faaac  Tmppa^  master  of 
the  tug  Portland  of  the  Pout  of  Part- 
land,  has  been  appointed  a  Columbia 
River  pilot.  The  number  of  pilots 
has  thus  been  incre.isecl  to  twelve. 

Henry  C.  Wiltl>ank  has  been  a|>- 
pointed  secretary  of  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Association,  effec- 
tive September  1.  Mr.  Wiltbank  is 
well  known  to  the  marine  world 
through  his  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  New  York  Son 
and  New  York  Journal  of  Comneree, 
and  more  recently  as  shipping  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
editor  of  the  Marine  .lournal.  He 
also  has  been  associated  vcith  the 
-MlarUic  Coast  Shi[)builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Shipbuilders. 

Morris  HaUdn  of  New  York  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  char- 
tering department  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 
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JaIiii  K.  Caldwell.  United  States 
coual  st  Kobe,  has  be«n  made  Japa- 
nm  ««cntary  of  the  emb*My  to 
Tolgro,  taccMdinv  J-  W.  BalUntim, 
wbo  beeomea  coimuI  at  Dairen.  M. 
D.  Klrjassolf,  Dalren  consul,  goes 
to  Knlie  tptnporurily. 

H.  S.  McKee,  Jr..  has  been  elected 
Beeittuy  o(  an  organization  to  be 
known  mm  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Asmte*  Anoeiation,  recently 
fomed  at  ft  moatiac  called  by  W.  S. 
McFh«rson.  Uniformity  of  practice 
will  be  one  of  the  ends  sdii^jht. 

J.  Harrj-  Mull,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  William  rrarnp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Company,  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association  to  succeed  Sid- 
nagr  Henry,  resigned,  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  administnttiv*  coun- 
cil of  the  aaioeiatlon  in  Philadel- 
phia AugDflt  8. 

U.  J.  Ringwood  of  San  Franci-^co 
ha.s  been  appointed  niaimger  of  the 
operating  department  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  succeeding  L.  R.  Rutter 
Mr.  Ringwood  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  1899;  went  from  that  line 
to  the  Alaska  Pacific  Steamship 
Cimipany  as  freight  and  paaeenger 
agwit  at  Seattle;  waa  traffic  man- 
ager at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
from  1910  to  1916;  became  vice- 
president  in  the  latter  year  and  re- 
signed the  next.  lie  was  with  Pa- 
cific Motorship  and  Pacitic  Freight- 
ers recently. 

WUliam  J.  Roctni,  chief  engineer 
of  the  IT.  S.  S.  B.  Hai^e  State, 
operated  by  the  Matson  Line,  was 
found  guilty  of  incompetence  and 
negligence  in  connection  with  that 
vesnel's  recent  boiler  tronhle  and 
was  su.^pended  after  a  tnal  hef<]re 
luitpectors  Dolan  and  Turner,  San 
Francisco.  Other  engineers  were 
puni.shed  as  follows:  W.  F.  C.  Davis, 
first  aasiatant,  euapenaion  of  lieense 
for  three  months ;  Beny  Sinrgeon. 
second  aaslstsnt,  one  year;  and 
Carl  Hummel,  third  assistant,  three 
months. 

William  O.  Dunlevy,  second  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  H.  Cre- 
ole State,  disabled  on  her  latest 
trans-Pacific  voyage,  was  accused 
on  the  liner's  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  having  instigated  George 
Wing,  an  oiler,  to  place  emery  dust 
in  the  oil  pumps.  These  men  and 
one  other  were  returned  from  Ma- 
nila under  arre.st. 

John  T.  Bloomer,  formerly  traific 
manager  of  the  Bolph  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  R.  8.  Silva  4  Com- 
pany, general  Pacific  Coast  agents 
of  the  Lindvig  interests,  which  re- 


cently announced  their  reentry  into 
the  PaelAe  West  Coaat  trade. 

A.  F.  Mack  haa  been  appointed 
district  manager.  Shipping  Board, 

New  York,  succeeding  Georpe  W. 
SlerliiijT-  His  jurisdiction  will  in- 
clude New  "^'iirk.  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  although  later  he  will  have 
the  entire  Atlantic  Goast^  it  Is  Stated 
in  Washington. 

M.  F.  Crepley,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
in  charge  of  San  FranclBco  businestt, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Oregon  di.strict.  This  position  is 
new.  The  late  Frank  J.  O'Connor 
was  agent  at  Portland. 

In  Eastern  Insurance  Circles 

llt:iidun  Chubb  and  Percy  Chubb, 
of  Chubb  &  Son,  are  making  an  ex- 
tended busineMH  trip  in  Europe. 

Bry  Kehaya,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Marine  Inanranee  Company, 
is  in  Europe  looking  after  the  re- 
in<5tiranr(>  accounts  of  his  pompany. 

Walter  Wood  Parsons,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  another  European 
sojourner. 

Cecil  &  Stewart  is  once  more  in 
active  control  of  the  brokerage  firm 

of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company. 

H.  C.  i.Andwehr,  treasurer  and  di- 
rector of  Frank  B.  Hall  A  Coaipany, 
resigned  August  1. 

Fraak  H.  Gaaaoii  haa  resigned  as 
raanagwr  of  the  claims  department 
of  the  United  States  marine  branch 
of  the  Second  Ru.ssian. 

Eugene  J.  Coleman  and  Robert  B. 
Jennings,  underwriter  and  loss  man- 
ager respectivel>'  in  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam H.  McGas  A  Oimpany.  have  re- 
signed to  open  a  mairine  office  on 
their  own  account  The  McGee  of- 
f)ce»  which  ia  <mm  at  New  York'« 
leaders,  will  continue  the  business 
as  William  H.  McGee  &  Company. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  startling 
cliau^es  that  Reaver  Street  has  had 
in  some  while,  both  retiring  gentle- 
men being  members  of  the  Ann. 

Deatha 

Captain  Thoeus  H.  Petctnon,  re- 
tired mariner,  in  Seattle  July  S8. 
Captain  Ole  Nielae^  in  Cooa  Bayi 

Oregon,  July  27. 

Captafai  Harty  H.  Marden,  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  pilot  who  had  charge  of 
the  steamship  Governor  when  she 

was  rammed  and  sunk  hy  the  West 
Hartland  April  1.  ;n  .Seattle  .July  20. 
The  (jovernor  disaster  had  much  to 
do  with  liid  breakdown  and  death. 

Captain  J.  S.  Hellingsen,  port  cap- 
tain of  Hind,  Rolph  ft  Company,  San 
Francisco,  in  Sao  Francisco  Ju^  19. 


Captain  Harr>  Theilhj«n.  who  com- 
manded the  first  Yukon  River  steam- 
er to  reach  Alaska  in  1899,  was 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
shaft  of  his  coal  mine  in  the  Kobok 
district,  Alaska,  July  24. 

Captain  Trocls  Smith,  a  well- 
known  I'acific  Coast  mariner,  in 
Ware  Island  N'ava!  Hospital  July  20. 

Rear  Admiral  George  Fink  Katz. 
U.  8.  N.,  retired,  in  San  Franciaco 
August  9,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Captain  John  L.  CbiIboi^  formerly 
a  navigator  in  the  coastwise  trad^ 
preaident  of  John  L.  Carison  ft  Com-' 
pany,  salmon  packers  of  Alaska,  in 
Juneau,  August  9. 

Riga  Reorganization 

Trade  Comniissioner  II.  I.awretu'c 
Groves  of  iiiga  reports  as  lollows  to 
the  Department  of  (Njinmerce: 

Through  a  complete  reorKani/.a- 
tion  effected  on  May  20,  19:21,  the 
former  Second  Riga  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  originally  organ- 
ized in  1804,  has  now  become  the 
Riga  Insurance  Company,  w  ith  a  re- 
ported share  capital  of  5.000,000  Ger- 
man marks  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
approximately  500,000  German  marks, 
the  latter  represented  partly  by  the 
company's  home  office  building, GtOS- 
ser  Sandstrasse,  20,  Riga. 

The  new  company  will  underwrite 
all  common  forms  of  risk  except  life 
insurance,  its  undertakings  being  in 
charge  of  the  three  Riga  firms.  H. 
John  HalTerberg,  Wiltrock  <&  Sch- 
leicher, and  the  shipping  firm  of 
Helmsiag  &  Grimm,  which  will  han- 
dle its  transport  insurauoa.  The 
inanranee  business  of  the  company 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Munich 
Reinsurance  Company  (  Gorman  ), 
which  has  participated  in  the  re- 

'i:  c,,i,;/...tion. 

Bids  Asked  for  Insorance 

The  Japan  Advertiser  publishes 
the  following: 

In  tiding  over  the  praaeat  ship- 
ping depreasion,  it  is  important  for 

shipowners  to  reduce  their  working 
expenses.  They  have  already  low- 
ered wages  as  much  as  possible,  and 
some  of  them  are  now  trying  to  cut 
down  insurance  premiums.  A  cer- 
tain shipowner  in  Nishinomiya  in- 
vited tenders  for  the  insurance  of  a 
ship  of  846S  tone  deadweight,  built 
in  1916.  The  lowest  rate  was  quoted 
by  a  certain  marine  insurance  com- 
pany in  Osaka,  with  which  the  eon- 
tract  has  been  signed.  It  is  said 
that  the  new  rate  is  appreciably 
lower  than  that  hitherto  charged. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  marine  btisiness  In  Japan  that  a 
marine  inanranee  contract  for  a  ship 
haa  been  made  by  public  tender. 
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LARGE  OXYACETYLENE  GAS  PLANT 


EARLY  in  1919  the  Loa  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Uock 
Company  installed  in  its  ship- 
yard on  Ix>s  Angeles  harbor 
the  largest  complete  plant  for  gen- 
erating oxygen  and  acetylene  in 
Southern  California.  This  plant  con- 
sists of  a  cell  house  containing  200 
Levin  electrolytic  celln  supplied  by 
the  Electrolaba  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, having  an  hourly  capacity  of 
1000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  an 
acetylene  generating  plant  with  an 
hourly  capacity  of  2000  cubic  feet 
of  acetylene  gas,  together  with  suit- 
able gasometers  and  oxygen  high 
pressure  tanks. 

The  acetylene  plant  was  put  into 
commission  in  March,  1919,  but  the 
oxygen  plant  on  account  of  delay* 
due  to  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  shipbuilding  company,  was 
not  ready  for  operation  until  late 
in  July,  1920.  The  whole  yard  and 
shops  were  piped  with  mains  .so  as 
to  bring  the  gases  under  suitable 


Exterior  vUw  ol  the  oiyacclyltnc  ccntratinx  plani  ai  ih«  Lot  Antdta  Shipbuildini  ft  Dry 

Dock  Company 


pressure  to  all  points  where  they 
might  be  needed  for  cutting  and 
welding  operations. 

At  the  time  that    these  plants 


Interior  view  ihowinf  Ike  control  aoiichboard  am)  thr  meter.<lri*«B  comprOMor  and  part  ol  one 
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were  decided  upon,  Mr.  H.  Haas,  a 
research  engineer,  was  brought  to 
the  yard  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education  and  training  among  the 
welders  and  cutters  and  to  have 
complete  charge  of  the  erection  and 
operation  of  the  generating  plants. 
Due  to  a  careful  supervision  and 
training  of  the  workmen  and  the 
weeding  out  of  inefflcients,  the  acety- 
lene consumption  at  the  yard  drop- 
ped in  1919  from  6,023,900  cubic 
feet  to  1,911,291  cubic  feet,  while 
oxygen  consumption  dropped  from 
10,192,000  cubic  feet  to  3.778.060. 
In  1920,  due  probably  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  drydock  and  the  taking 
on  of  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work,  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
rose  again  to  6,194,756  cubic  feet, 
of  which  2.787,616  cubic  feet  was 
of  the  firm's  own  manufacture,  the 
oxygen  plant  having  begun  opera- 
tion late  in  July,  1920. 

The  company  and  their  research 
engineer,  while  of  the  opinion  that 
great  economies  have  been  efl'ected 
in  the  yard  through  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  in  their  own  plants  and 
distribution  through  pipes  to  the 
various  yard  stations,  still  figure 
that  the  leakage  space  in  the  high 
pressure  oxygen  can  be  further  re- 
duced. It  is  always  noteworthy  in 
surveys  of  plants  such  as  these  that 
the  acetylene  leakage  is  very  small- 
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In  this  plant  it  does  not  exceed  one 
per  cent.  This  is  due  to  two  facta: 
first,  the  low  pressure  at  which 
acetylene  is  carried ;  second,  the 
fact  that  the  unpleasant  odor  of 
acetylene  makes  detection  of  leak.s 
an  easy  matter.  Oxygen,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  an  odorless  gas 
and  carried  at  much  higher  press- 
ure, ha.s  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  leakage. 

Detection  of  l^aks 
The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  haa  now  under 


consideration  the  idea  of  imparting 
a  stench  to  oxygen  gas  which,  while 
in  itself  harmless,  will  give  a  very 
decided  warning  of  any  leak  in  the 
pipe  lines.  This  is  not  a  new  idea, 
some  European  cities  having  carried 
out  the  practice  in  in.stallations  of 
poisonous  gases,  like  water  gas  or 
natural  gas,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

The  cost  of  handling  the  heavy 
cylinders  in  which  acetylene  and 
oxygen  gas  are  supplied   was  no 


small  factor  in  determining  the  in- 
stallation of  this  gas  generating 
plant  and  of  the  piping  throughout 
the  yards.  In  1918  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  l)r>'  Dock  Com- 
pany had  used  50,960  oxygen  cylin- 
ders and  20,772  acetylene  cylinders. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
handling  of  this  number  of  cylin- 
ders inside  the  yard  itself  would  be 
no  small  problem  and  would  con- 
stitute a  ver>'  considerable  Item  of 
expense. 


UNIVERSAL  VALVE  FACING  MACHINE 


THERE  has  been  a 
great  demand  in  ma- 
chine shops  and  gar- 
ages for  a  portable 
machine  tool  for  dre.ssing 
the  face  of  poppet  valves 
such  as  are  used  in  many 
types  of  pumps,  in  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  in 
some  forms  of  steam  en- 
gines. We  believe  that  this 
demand  has  been  met  by 
the  Universal  valve  facing 
machine  now  being  intro- 
duced to  Pacific  Coast  mar- 
kets by  Harron,  Rickard  & 
McCone,  San  Francisco. 

This  machine  consists  of 
a  grinding  wheel  and  a 
spindle  with  a  special  Uni- 
versal self-centering  chuck 
which  holds  the  valve  .stem 
at  the  correct  angle  for 
grinding  the  face  of  the 
valve. 

The  machine  is  portable 
and  can  be  placed  on  the 
repair  bench. 

It  is  driven  by  a  11 0-] 
volt  induction  motor  nsingt 
alternating    current  and 
having  a  rated  speed  of 
3400  r.  p.  m. 

The  machine  is  furnish- 
ed complete  with  6  feet  of 
lamp  cord  and  plugs  ready  to  attach 
to  a  lamp  socket. 

The  abrasive  wheel  is  mounted  on 
the  motor  shaft,  and  the  valve  to  be 
ground  is  held  in  a  spindle  which  is 
driven  from  the  motor  through  a  re- 
duction gearing  and  belt.  This  spin- 
dle is  adjustable  to  any  angle  de- 
sired for  the  valve  face. 

One  of  the  special  features  which 
makes  the  Universal  valve  facing 
machine  desirable  is  the  self-center- 
ing chuck.  This  chuck  grips  the  end 
of  the  valve  stem  by  the  twi.st  of  a 
knurled  knob.  It  is  adjustable  for 
any  length  of  stem  up  to  7'j  inches. 
The  head  of  the  valve  is  run  on  a 
center  point  or  in  an  adjustable  dou- 
ble -  V  steady  re.st.  If  the  center 
mark  on  the  head  of  the  valve  is 
true,  the  center  point  is  used.  If 
the  stem  near  the  head  is  true,  the 
rest  is  used. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  in- 


Univcrt«l  vii1v«  faclnf  machine 


eludes  all  valves  up  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  with  stems  from  5/16  to 
7/16  inch  diameter  and  up  to  7'; 


inches  long.  A  valve  may  be  faced 
absolutely  true  with  this  machine  in 
less  than  one  minute. 


Centrifugal  Castings 


ANEW  development  in  found- 
ry practice  is  the  centrifugal 
method  of  casting  which  has 
been  applied  successfully  in 
recent  months  to  the  production  of 
iron,  steel  and  nonferrous  drums 
and  cylinders. 

The  method  consists  of  pouring 
the  molten  metal  directly  into  a  re- 
volving die  or  form,  and  has  result- 
ed in  producing  castings  with  phys- 
ical properties  very  much  superior 
to  those  obtained  with  similar  mix- 
tures of  metal  by  casting  in  the  or- 
dinary sand  mold. 


At  Stokes  Castings,  Ltd.,  of  Mans- 
field, England,  they  have  now  an 
average  output  of  2000  castings  per 
week,  largely  piston  ring  drums  and 
cylinder  liners  for  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  This  company  has  car- 
ried on  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments on  mixtures,  pouring  temper- 
atures, die  temperatures,  revolving 
speeds,  etc.,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  systematize  their  work  with  this 
method  of  casting  so  that  in  their 
latest  machines,  which  are  driven  di- 
rect by  a  variable  speed  motorthrough 
a  flexible  coupling  and  friction 
clutch. 
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RECLAIMING  WASTE 


STRICTEST  economy  is  neces- 
.Har>'  at  the  present  time  in  all 
machine  shopn,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  of  interest  to 
American  shop  operators  to  read 
the  following  description  of  the 
"u-aste  reclaiming  plant  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Railways  at  the  Lea- 
side  shops,  Toronto,  taken  from  the 
Canadian  Railway  and  Marine 
World.  The  waste  here  referred  to 
is  that  used  in  the  journals  of  rail- 
way cars,  but  the  method  of  re- 
claiming is  applicable  to  waste  used 
for  almost  any  purpose  in  our  ma- 
chine shops. 

When  the  old  waste  is  brought 
into  the  reclaiming  plant,  it  is  placed 
on  grating,  picked  over,  and  separ- 
ated into  two  portions,  according  to 
quality,  the  better  grade  being  used 
subsequently  for  passenger  car 
journal  lubrication  and  the  other 
for  freight  cars.  The  short  ends, 
waste  filled  with  babbitt,  etc.,  go 
through  the  grating  into  a  recep- 
tacle provided  to  receive  them.  The 
old  waste  is  then  placed  in  a  tank. 
This  is  so  constructed  that  the  in- 
terior tank  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket 
on  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  tank 
is  of  wood,  the  lining  and  jacket  ma- 
terial being  sheet  iron. 

Two  pipes  open  into  this  jacket. 


or  outer  tank,  one  of  which  conveys 
cold  water,  forced  in  by  a  pump,  and 
the  other  conveys  live  steam.  The 
water  level  is  shown  by  a  water 
glass.  A  pipe  conveying  compressed 
air  opens  into  the  interior  tank,  con- 
necting to  a  series  of  pipes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  each  of  which 
has  openings  along  its  upper  sur- 
face. On  top  of  this  layer  of  pipes 
is  a  Vj-inch  mesh  screen,  to  keep  the 
waste  from  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  air  pipes. 

The  interior  tank  contains  oil,  to 
which  a  certain  amount  must  be  add- 
ed every  time  the  reclaiming  opera- 
tion is  performed.  When  the  picked 
over  old  waste  is  put  in,  the  cover 
is  put  down  and  secured  and  the 
air  pressure  applied.  This  agitate.s 
the  mass  of  oil  and  waste,  while 
the  live  steam  entering  the  water 
in  the  outer  jacket  keeps  it  hot.  This 
agitation  goes  on  for  from  two  to 
five  hours  when  the  air  and  .steam 
are  shut  off,  the  waste  taken  from 
the  tank  and  placed  in  the  cylin- 
drical compressor  above  the  tank, 
where  it  is  .subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  80  pounds  a  square  inch,  the  oil 
draining  back  into  the  tank. 

Following  this  operation  the  wa.ste 
is  again  put  on  a  grating  and  picked 


over  to  loosen  it;  it  is  then  soaked 
in  oil  for  five  hour,  after  which  it 
goes  to  the  next  tank  and  drains  for 
six  hours;  then  it  is  stored  in  tanks, 
all  ready  for  use  in  the  journal 
boxes.  The  drainage  tanks  for  this 
la.it  operation  are  so  arranged  that 
the  oil  can  be  easily  drawn  off  and 
any  sediment  removed,  and  the  oil 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
with  a  ver>'  small  addition  each 
time. 

In  connection  with  the  oil  used  in 
the  first  operation,  where  the  waste 
was  subjected  to  the  agitating  ac- 
tion of  the  air  jets,  there  are  tanks, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  in 
which  the  oil  is  afterwards  placed. 
Oil  from  the  first  compartment  over- 
flows into  the  second,  and  from  the 
second  into  the  third.  Practically 
all  of  the  sediment  is  drawn  out  of 
the  first  compartment,  a  little  out  of 
the  second,  and  oil  in  condition  to 
be  used  for  a  repetition  of  the  op- 
eration is  drawn  from  the  third. 

Waste  which  is  not  fit  for  further 
use  in  journal  boxes  is  burned  in  an 
incinerator  and  the  babbitt  reclaim- 
ed. At  the  C.  N.  R.  Leaside  shops, 
the  reclaiming  plant  handles  the 
packing  from  approximately  4000 
journal  boxes  a  month. 


OXYACETYLENE  VERSUS  DYNAMITE 


SIX  twelve-inch  mortar  car- 
riages, part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions protecting  Long  Island 
Sound,  are  being  removed 
from  their  positions  of  dignity  at 
Fort  Wright,  Fi.shers  Island,  to  the 
less  glorious  confines  of  a  scrap 
yard  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 

"Finis"  was  written  oflScially  to 
their  service  last  spring  when  the 
carriages  were  .sold  by  the  govern- 
ment as  scrap.  The  guns  originally 
mounted  on  the  carriages  were  re- 
modeled for  use  with  mobile  artil- 
lery during  the  war. 

The  task  of  removing  the  scrap 
material  is  no  easy  one.  Many  of 
the  sections  are  heavy  and  cumber- 
some. The  purcha.ser  has  attempted 
to  reduce  the  castings  to  portable 
size  by  blasting  with  dynamite. 
Blasting,  however,  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  owing  to  the  labor  and 
time  involved  in  moving  the  un- 
wieldly  metal  from  the  concrete  bat- 
ter>-  positions  to  open  fields  nearby, 
the  danger  of  flying  fragments  hit- 
ting passing  soldiers,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  the  charge  to  fracture  the 
steel  sections  easily. 

The  difficulties  experienced  with 
dynamite  led  the  purchaser  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  the 
oxyacetylene  flame  in  cutting  metals, 
especially  cast  iron. 

Demonstrations  were  made  by  an 
expert  cutter  of  the  Airco  Engineer- 


Airco  oxyac«1ylcni  operator  cutllni;  13-ifich  mortar  cartiaifc  at  Fort  Wright.  Fishcra  lalaiwj 

ing  Service  Department.  These  were  ued,  and  the  oxyacetylene  torch  util- 
so  successful  that  it  is  expected  the  ized  to  cut  up  the  balance  of  the 
use  of  dynamite  will  be  discontin-  metal. 
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PORTLAND'S  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 


H.  L.  Hudwn,  scncrat  trafBc   manAKcr  (or  th« 
Port  ol  PortUnd 


WITHIN  the  past  ten  years  the 
Fort  of  Portland  Commission 
and  the  Commission  of  Pub- 
lic Docks  of  Portland  have 
expended  upon  the  municipal  termi- 
nals, harbor  and  channel  improve- 
ments, and  cargo  handling  facilitie« 
of  that  port,  over  $14,000,000.  These 
bodies  at  the  time  of  the  begrinning 
of  the  present  depression  in  shipping 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell 
to  the  marine  shipping  world  the  ad- 
vantages of  Portland  as  a  seaport 
in  order  that  they  might  justify  to 
the  people  of  Portland  this  heavy 
investment  in  port  improvements. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  in  April, 
1920,  the  commissioners  secured  the 
services  of  Harry  L.  Hud.son  as  gen- 
eral traffic  manager,  and  the  results 
obtained  to  date  indicate  that  the 
commissioners  picked  the  right  man 
to  sell  the  facilities  of  the  port.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Hudson's  experience 
has  been  closely  related  to  traffic, 
either  by  railroad  or  steamship.  He 
began  as  a  messenger  boy  with  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  Railway  at  Parsons,  Kan- 
sas, and  worked  up  through  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system  until  he  was  in  active 
c  harge  during  1917  of  the  operating 
and  traffic  department  of  that  sys- 
tem in  the  Puget  Sound  territor)',  at 
the  same  time  acting  as  dock  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  dock  at  Seattle. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  marine 
traffic,  rates,  regulations,  customs 
duties,  negotiable  documents,  and 
trade  exchanges,  Mr.  Hudson  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  expert.  This  wide  ex- 
pert experience,  taken  together  with 
a  winning  personality  and  an  enor- 
mous capacity  for  work,  has  enabled 
Mr.  Hudson  to  achieve  great  results 
already  in  his  work  for  Portland. 


He  has  established  an  efficient  or- 
ganization in  his  department,  has 
opened  branches  in  Japan  and  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  in  negotiation  with  rep- 
resentatives for  Portland  in  South 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  foreign  traffic  agent  under 
Mr.  Hudson  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Tait,  who 
has  headquarters  at  Kobe,  Japan. 
Mr.  Tait  has  had  a  very  consider- 
able experience  in  railway  traffic  and 
during  the  war  in  traffic  manage- 
ment for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  at  Seattle.  After  the  armis- 
tice he  was  placed  at  Shanghai  as 
manager  for  the  Shippers'  Commer- 
cial Corporation. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  traffic 
flepartment  is  in  charge  of  C.  A. 
Ix)ckhart,  who  has  had  a  large  ex- 
perience in  the  employ  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
both  in  Canadian  and  Oriental  ports. 

The  traffic  department  has  re- 
cently established  a  publicity  bu- 
reau, whose  activities  will  cover  the 
publication  of  booklets,  maps  and 
other  illustrated  literature  concern- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  facilities  of  the  Port 
of  Portland.  This  bureau  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Robert  Miles 
Standish,  an  experienced  publicity 


R.  M.  Standith,  manager  publicity  bureau  of  the 
tralAc  department  of  the  Port  of  Portland 


expert.  Mr.  Standish  has  large  plans 
under  way  for  obtaining  moving  pic- 
ture publicity  for  the  Port  of  Port- 
land. 


The  twu  Sir  I'lm*  A  t^f-.utuKrapb  taken  on  the  New  Yi^rW  walerfroot  of  Six  Thotnaa  Lipton. 
Bart.,  and  Tir  Thi>ma»  Lipton.  S<hr.  Thli  BClio<inef,  toieether  with  a  aiiler  ahip.  is  owned  by 
William  U.  Taylor,  admiralty  lawyer  of  New  York.  They  are  at  fireaenl  in  the  Columbia  River 
lumber  trade  under  the  management  of  the  Columbia  PaeiAc  Shipping  Company. 
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Behind  the  locomoti^^^ 


FIW  people  realize  the  enormoiT' 
work  done  by  Linde  in  keepinj 
the  wheels  turning  on  our  railroads 
The  recent  National  transportatiou 
tangle  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
worse  but  for  the  quick  and  permanent 
repairs  on  rolling  stock  and  rails  made 
possible  by  the  oxy-acctylcne  process. 

Linde  Oxygen,  because  of  constantly 
uniform  purity  and  unfailing  deliveries, 


^iportant  work 
^rt>ads  of  standing. 

r>  henerer  time  is  a  weighty  factor  in 
repair  work  Linde  Oxygen  and  Linde  Ser^ 
ince  are  indispensable. 

Seventy-five  plants  and  warehouses 
centrally  situat«i,  place  Linde  quality 
and  Linde  Service  at  the  disposal  of 


every  oxygen  user. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Buildine,  30  East  42nd  Stre«t,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 


THE    LARGEST    PRODUCER    OF  OXYGEN   IN   THE  WORLD 
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THE  SAILOR  OF  THE  SAIL 


I  sing  the  Sailor  of  the  Sail,  bread  of  th«  oikm  heart. 

Who  drew  the  wnrltl  to>retht*r  and  spread  our  race  npart. 

Whose  conquests  are  the  measure  of  thrice  the  ocean's  girth, 
Wkma  tnvhim  ar«  the  nations  tlutt  girdle  half  the  earth. 

Lord  of  the  Bnnt  and  Gasket,  and  Master  of  the  Yard. 

To  whom  no  land  was  distant,  to  whom  no  sea  was  barred ; 

Who  buttled  with  the  current;  who  conquered  with  the  wind; 
Who  shaped  the  course  before  him  by  the  walce  he  threw  behind; 

Who  burned  in  twenty  climates;  who  froze  on  twenty  seas; 
Who  crept  the  shore  of  Labrador  and  flashed  the  Csribbees; 

Who  foUowad  Drake;  who  fought  with  Biake;  who  broke  the  bar 
of  Spain, 

And  who  gave  to  timid  traffic  the  freedom  of  the  main ; 

To  whom  all  things  were  barter — slaves,  spices,  gold  and  gum; 
Who  gave  his  life  for  gloiy;  who  sold  his  soul  for  rum. 

I  sinK  him  and  I  see  him  as  only  thowe  can  see 

Who  stake  their  lives  to  fathom  that  solveless  mysteo'i 

Who  on  the  space  of  waters  have  foflgfat  the  killing  gale. 

Have  heard  the  cr\Mng  of  the  spar,  the  moaninfr  of  the  sail; 

Who  never  see  the  ocean  but  that  they  feel  its  hand 
Clutch  like  a  airoii  at  Uie  heart  to  drag  it  from  the  land. 

1  see  him  drunk  and  fighting  roll  thro'  some  seaboard  town, 
When  those  who  own  and  rob  him  take  to  the  street  and  frown. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  Boundless  I  O  Bondsman  of  the  Wave'. 
Who  made  the  world  depetiiletit,  yet  lived  and  died  a  slave. 

In  Britain's  vast  Valhalla,  where  sleep  her  worst  and  best — 
Where  is  the  grave  ahe  made  for  you— your  Arat  and  final  rest? 

Heneath  no  stone  or  trophy,  beneath  no  monster  tower. 

Lie  those  who  gave  her  empire,  who  stretched  her  arm  to  power. 

Below  those  narkless  pathways  where  commerce  shapes  the  traili 
Unsung,  nnrung,  forgotten^  sleeps  the  Sailor  of  the  saiL 

—Thomas  Fleming  Day. 


From  "Songs  of  Sea  and  Sail  ' 
Id  LIttell's  "Uving  Ag^"  Jan.  14. 1899. 


A  STAUNCH  OLD  WINDJAMMER 

THE  six-maated  barkentine  E.  R.  Sterling,  photographed  jU8t  after  a  tug 
had  cast  off  at  the  San  Francisco  lightship.  She  is  a  vessel  of  2404  tons 
gross,  308  feet  in  length  and  42-9  beam.  She  was  built  by  Harland  & 
Wolff,  Belfast,  in  1883,  and  is,  as  the  date  of  her  build  would  indicate, 
of  iron.  She  was  formerly  the  Lord  Wolseley  ;  then  the  German  ship  Colum- 
bia; then  the  Lord  Wolseley  again,  after  she  had  been  wrecked  and  repaired: 
under  the  latter  name  she  was  towed  into  Victoria  disabled  and  was  repaired 
on  the  American  side,  thus  gaining  American  registry.  Her  name  wa.s  again 
changed,  this  time  to  Everett  G.  Griggs,  and  finally  to  E.  R.  Sterling.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  equipped  with  wireless. 
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PACinC  COAST  FISHERIES 

California,  the  Premier  Fishing  State — II. 


THE  first  insUll- 
ment  of  thia  ar- 
ticle covered  the 
story  of  Califor- 
nia's fisheries  in  a  gen- 
eral historical  way  and 
gave  considerable  data 
on  the  boatj!,  apparatus 
and  personnel,  particu- 
larly of  the  fisheries 
from  San  Pedro  north. 

At  San  Diego  there 
has  grown  up  a  fishing 
business  with  some 
phases  peculiar  to  that 
port.  The  statistics  of 
San  Diego  fisheries  in- 
clude 28  boats  manned 
by  whites  and  30  boats 
manned  by  Japanese, 
which   fish  exclusively 

for    tuna    and    albaCOre     CaUIornia  sirdinn  in  the  cockpit  o(  a 

during  the  canning  sea-  »  """">' 

son,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  boats  are  tied 
up.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  48  boats  which  fish 
for  albacore  and  tuna  for  the  canneries  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  season  fl.nh  for  the  fresh  fish  markets. 
That  phase  of  the  fishing  industry  peculiar  to  San 
Diego  employs  29  gill  net  boats  owned  and  manned 
principally  by  Italian  fishermen  and  fishing  exclu- 
sively for  fresh  fish  markets.    These  boats  are  very 


successful.  The  Italian 
fishermen  not  only  are 
very  industrious,  but 
prosperity  is  seldom  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with 
their  industry.  The  ma- 
jority of  their  boats  are 
«(|uipped  with  two  com- 
plete sets  of  halibut, 
sea  bass  and  barracuda 
gear.  While  fishing  with 
one  set  of  nets  the 
other  is  left  ashore  and 
is  being  mended  and 
tanned  so  that  when  a 
good  run  of  fish  is  on 
no  time  is  wasted  for 
lack  of  condition  in  the 
equipment. 

The  financial  agree- 
ments under  which 
CalifornMi  Bshtnic  boat  taken  from  the  these  Italian  fishermen 
a,  Moflt...y  Ba,  .-;e...,.  i-h..„.,r:.„„.r  ^p^rate  are  quite  inter- 
esting. The  great  majority  of  their  catches  are  in 
Mexican  waters.  The  markets  guarantee  to  take  all 
of  the  fish  that  may  be  brought  in  on  each  trip,  at  a 
stipulated  price.  The  markets  also  agree  to  pay  the 
Mexican  government  one  cent  per  pound  on  all  fish 
brought  in  from  Mexican  waters. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  in  San 
Diego  is  the  importation  of  lobsters  from  Mexico. 


Pad  ol  thf  Aahinii  Katt  at  anchor  in  Monterey  Bay.    Note  the  variou*  lypo  sv^,ti,  |'h<>iitKrA|'l:cr 
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There  are  about  60  lobfiter  campa  established  alon? 
the  coast  of  Lower  Culifornia  and  Mexico  with  a 
total  of  about  150  men  divided  aH  to  nationality  about 
as  follows:  30  per  cent  Mexican,  40  per  cent  Japanese, 
and  about  30  per  cent  American.  The  equipment  used 
in  these  camps  is  extremely  varied,  comprising  ever>'- 
thing  from  simple  skiffs  through  Evinrude  outboard 
motors  to  small  power  boats  of  from  5  to  10  H.  P. 
Several  gasoline  engine  and  Diesel  engine  carriers  are 
used  to  pick  up  the  lobsters  from  the  camps.  One 
new  boat  recently  brought  out  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
is  a  converted  "subchaser"  with  two  125  H.  P.  Diesel 


AuttrU 

rvs*  (1) 


ery  t*nd*r 


engines.  The  dut>'  on  lobsters  at  present  is  about  2Va 
cents  per  pound. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  California  leads  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  volume  and  value  of  fishery 
products;  that  in  1920,  a  rather  low  year,  213,800,000 
pounds  of  fish  were  caught  in  California  waters,  118,- 
500,000  pounds  being  sardines,  11,134,000  pounds  being 
salmon,  balance  tuna,  albacore,  barracuda  and  miscel- 
laneous fish ;  that  the  total  value  on  conservative  es- 
timates of  the  boats  used  is  over  $5,000,000  and  the 
value  of  the  nets  and  gear  almost  $2,000,000;  that  the 
industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boats  in  use  are 
conversion  jobs,  making  the  best  out  of  the  material 
at  hand  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  that  therefore 
in  the  next  four  or  five  years  there  should  be  a  very 
considerable  demand  for  new  boats  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  which  experience  has  dictated  must 
be  met  in  order  to  make  good  under  modern  competi- 
tive fishing  conditions. 
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THE  appended  table  shows  the  division  of  admis- 
sible aliens  as  fixed  by  the  act  "to  limit  the  Im- 
migration into  the  United  States"  passed  by  Con- 
gress May  19,  1921.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  this  sort  of  division,  and  from  figures  at  hand 
the  rate  of  net  immigration  just  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act  was  scarcely  larger  than,  if  equal  to,  the 
rate  which  would  be  permitted  by  the  act.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  which  seems  to  stand  out  prominently 
is  that  this  act  allows  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
Germans  to  enter  than  were  entering  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed. 

Anticipation  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  created  quite 
a  flurry  in  immigration  from  southern  Europe  and  re- 
sulted in  a  congestion  at  Ellis  Island  which  necessi- 
tated emergency  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  slight- 
ly changing  the  application  of  the  act  so  as  to  allow 
entrance  to  all  aliens  who  had  taken  passage  for 
America  and  were  actually  en  route  before  the  date 
set  for  application. 

The  table  will  be  of  interest  to  operators  of  pas- 
senger steamship  lines  and  others  who  are  figuring 
on  immigration  business. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  HSH  BARRAGE 


THE  irrigation  ditch,  a  comparatively  new  prod- 
uct on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  of  great  benefit 
in  developing  the  arid  lands  in  certain  sections, 
as  at  present  operated  is  a  considerable  menace 
to  the  salmon  fisheries.  It  is  estimated  that  each  year 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  young  salmon,  slowly 
making  their  way  down  stream  to  the  ocean  home,  pass 
into  these  ditches  and  are  left  to  die  when  the  water 
is  drawn  off. 

To  cope  with  this  situation  numerous  devices  have 
been  tried.  Placing  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  a  screen 
with  a  mesh  fine  enough  to  prevent  the  small  fish  from 
passing  through  proved  ineffectual.  The  drift  and 
waste  carried  down  by  the  current  would  clog  the 
mesh,  and  the  waters  carrying  the  young  fish  wouli 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  screen  and  out  onto  the  ad- 
jacent ground.  Several  other  means  of  remedy  were 
attempted,  but  only  with  partial  success. 

Even  were  the  screen  to  remain  clear,  the  mode  of 
progress  of  the  salmon  fry  down  stream  would  make 
impracticable  the  use  of  a  screen.  Salmon  almo.st  ur:i- 
versally  swim  head  on  to  the  current,  and  their  pro- 
gress down  stream  is  very  slow  in  comparison  with 
the  current.  The  tail  fin.t  of  the  young  fish  are  very 
soft  and  flexible,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  be- 
come entangled  in  any  screen  set  across  the  current 
and  large  numbers  of  the  fish  die  right  in  ;he  screen. 
The  impracticability  of  screens  for  stopping  young  fish 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  intakes  of  many  jiower 
canals  in  hydro-electric  developments  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Finally  after  giving  the  problem  much  serious  study 
and  making  numerous  experiments,  C.  D.  Hessey,  a&tM 
commissioner  of  Yakima  county  in  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, worked  out  an  electrical  barrier.  This  new  inven- 
tion is  the  electric  fish  stop,  and  the  photograph  ac- 
companying this  article  makes  its  method  of  opera- 
tion plain. 

The  electric  fish  stop  is  placed  across  the  head  of 
the  irrigation  ditch.  A  small  water  wheel  and  a  .nag- 
neto  furnish  the  power.  Small  iron  bars  are  set  four 
feet  apart  on  the  front  of  the  device  extending  down 
into  the  water.  By  a  system  of  wiring  and  a  vibrator 
to  regulate  the  current  the  water  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity for  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  bars. 
Fish  coming  down  stream  with  the  current  strike  this 


The   htmi    of   an    irrifition    dKch    near    Yakima.    Waahkncten.  with 
citctric  hth  aiop  inatilltd 

I'boto  J.  S.  Cobb,  Culkgt  ol  FithciH-s,  I'nivcnitr  ai  Wattiiii(lon 


View   in   d   dry   irrixatinK   ditch   shuwinjE   younj:   aalmon   Uit   to  Ait 
by  rf<«dinK  waiara 

I*h<rt4»  ).  S.  Ctihh.  ftilNjtc  of  h'l-lunrk,  I'tiiverfity  of  WaxhinKlon 


charged  water  and  immediately  whirl  around  and  con- 
tinue on  their  way  instead  of  going  on  into  the  irri- 
gation ditch. 

The  electric  fish  stop  shown  herewith  is  one  of  two 
already  in  use  in  the  Yakima,  Washington,  district, 
and  construction  of  a  large  one  is  now  under  way  for 
the  Sunnyside  Canal.  Men  familiar  with  the  irriga- 
tion ditch  problem  are  confident  a  successful  solution 
has  been  found.  Also,  it  is  stated,  the  same  device 
could  be  used  to  establish  rearing  ponds  in  any  stream. 
It  could  be  so  placed  as  to  make  any  size  pond  desired 
and  the  fish  would  be  kept  within  the  charged  area. 
The  invention  is  new.  This  is  the  first  season  it  has 
been  tried  out,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  it  is 
a  success. 


California    Sardinea    and    Californii    tomatoca    beint    dalivcrod    at  the 
wharf  oi  a  rivtr  cano(T]r.     Both  go  ialo  tnt  aain*  can 
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NOTABLE  GROUP  AT  A  NOTABLE  LAUNCHING 


3^ 


Group  at  th«  launchinK  of  the  West  Chopalta.  September  19.  1921.  L<i«  Anrclcs  Shipbuildinx  anil  Drydock  Company.  Loi  Anxclta.  RliEht  to 
left:  Meyer  LiBaner.  United  State*  Shippinrc  Board  commisaioner  repreaentinic  the  PaciBc  Coaat ;  Georce  E.  Crycr,  mayor  of  Los  Anicclei: 
Erie  M.  Leaf,  vicc-p'eaident  Lo>  Anxelet  Shlpbuildinn  and  Drydock  Company:  Mra.  Fred  L.  Baker,  aponsor  Weat  Chopaka;  Fred  L.  Baker, 
preaident  L«»  Anictlca  Shipbuildinc  and  Drydock  Company,  Jo»cph  J.  Tynan,  jcenaral  manager  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  San  Pranciaco. 


WITH  the  launching  at  the  plant  of  the  Los  An- 
Keles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company  on 
September  19,  1921,  of  the  12,000-ton  freighter 
West  Chopaka,  there  was  consigned  to  the 
waters  of  lA>a  Angeles  Harbor  the  last  of  the  ocean 
carriers  of  the  war  emergency  program  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

The  launching  of  a  ship  has  always  been  an  occa- 
sion for  moralizing,  and  undoubtedly  many  American 
citizens  will  be  looking  back  over  the  war  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  pride  and  humility. 

We  are  all  proud  that  it  was  given  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans through  our  Shipping  Board  to  make  such  a 
splendid  contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the  great 
war  as  is  represented  in  the  great  merchant  marine 
fleet  now  ow^ned  by  us  and  operated  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  forced  to  be  humble  as  we  realize 
that  through  circumstances  entirely  beyond  our  con- 
trol this  fleet,  which  we  had  hoped  would  become  a 
commercial  asset,  must  now  very  largely  be  looked 
upon  solely  as  a  war  contribution  which  has  no  inher- 
ent ability  for  self-support  under  present  condition.^. 

The  West  Chopaka  completes  a  total  of  2312  .ships 
aggregating  13,636,711  tons.  All  these  ships  built  in 
less  than  five  years,  an  average  per  year  of  more  than 
five  times  the  normal  output  of  the  United  States  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  war. 
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The  first  launching  of  this  program  occurred  at  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Richmond, 
New  York,  May  29,  1917,  the  second  launching  at  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland,  California,  Au- 
gust 25,  1917,  and  the  third  at  the  Fore  River  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  October 
27,  1917.  Deducting  these  three  from  the  2312  above 
we  see  that  2309  vessels  have  been  launched  by  the 
Shipping  Board  in  less  than  four  years,  averaging  ap- 
proximately two  vessels  per  working  day  during  that 
time. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spread  on  the  pages  of 
our  public  prints  concerning  graft  and  inefficiency  in 
this  shipbuilding  program.  We  take  no  stock  in  the 
bulk  of  such  material,  knowing  ver>'  well  that  had  the 
high  prices  for  shipping  tonnage  been  sustained  at 
the  levels  of  1918  and  1919  there  would  have  been  no 
talk  of  shipbuilding  graft. 

It  is  only  when  compared  with  the  present  low  levels 
of  prices  procurable  for  steam  tonnage  that  Shipping 
Board  costs,  taking  into  consideration  war  conditions, 
seem  at  all  excessive. 

We  can  say  proudly  that  the  cost  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing program,  considering  the  results  of  that  program, 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  the  co.sts  of  any 
war  activity  either  of  our  own  government  or  of  any 
government  of  the  Allies. 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 


A.  J.  PREY 

Vice-President  U.  S.  Emcrxcncy  Fleet  Corporation  in  charge  of  phjnical  operaiiona 

Once  more  the  Shipping  Board  chairman  hai  come  to  the  Pacific  Coaat  for  a  practical  atcamfthip 
operator.  While  born  in  Heidelberg,  Germeny.  June  4.  IS75,  A.  J.  Prey  very  earlv  in  life  evidenced  that 
practical  conunon-icntc  which  hat  marked  his  career  as  an  oricanicer.  by  bringing  nil  family  to  California 
in  1 883.  GrftduatinK  from  the  California  public  school  system,  he  entered  journaliim  in  the  newspaper 
Bcld,  remaining  in  the  mechanical  and  news  departracnts  of  a  San  Francisco  daily  from  1802  to  ]M9. 
In  the  latter  year  he  secured  a  position  as  secretary  to  R.  P.  Schwerin.  vice-presklent  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  ami  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  occupjnng  later  m  succeuion  the  active  managership  of  the  Portland  and  Asiatic.  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental,  and  San  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  comparttcs,  then  affiliated  with  the  Pacific 
Mail.  In  1915  Mr.  Prey  organised  the  China  Malt  Steamship  Company.  Later  he  reorganized  the  pur- 
chasing and  supply  departments  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company  and  affiliated  companies.  In  1918  he 
became  asiistant  district  manager  of  ship  construction  for  California  under  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  in  1919  was  appointed  district  manager.  In  1970  he  became  vice-prestdeni  and  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  and  established  the  present  express  passenger  service  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Frey  now  faces  the  gigantic  task  of  keeping  in  operation  13.000.000 
tons  of  ocean  shipping,  and  in  this  task  he  should  have  the  patient  co-operation  and  loyal  backing  of 
-rvcfy  American  citiien.    He  i*  a  practical  roan  and  knows  hii  business  wcU. 


PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 


W.  J.  LOVE 

Vict-Prctldcnl  ERi«rK«n<y  Fleet  Cofporatton  in  cbarce  of  trtfftc  dtpartmcnt 


Mr.  Love  it  coniidered  one  cf  the  foremost  expert*  on  trafhc  mjmAgement  amony  the  younger  exec- 
uttvet  of  the  ship  operating  companies,  with  headquancrt  at  New  York.  For  a  considerabtc  period  prior 
to  the  acceptance  oi  hu  present  poiitton  he  had  been  trafAc  manager  in  New  York  for  the  iieat  Briiiah 
ftleamship  nrm.  Purneia,  Withy  and  Company.  In  that  connection  he  hat  become  imimatcly  acquainted 
with  traiAc  problems  in  all  the  seven  seas.  There  is  hardljr  a  trade  carried  on  by  sea  water  anywhere 
on  the  globe  in  which  Purness- Withy  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  operating  steamers.  Ur, 
Love  will,  therefore,  brins  to  the  soution  of  the  problems  connected  with  hit  ofnce  a  ripe  understanding 
and  a  thorough,  praciicaf  working  knowledge  which  should  speedily  bring  order  oui  oi  what  haa  been 
largely  chaot. 


ALL  HANDS 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  sea  when  oeeaBlon  aroae  to 
eoomunlcate  anything  in  which  all  hands  were  in- 
terested,  it  was  the  custom  to  muster  the  crew  aft 
and  there  tell  it  to  them  face  to  face.  Conditions 
are  different  today,  but  th«  oiica-sion  ari.se.s  at  times 
when  there's  a  niesHage  to  be  put  over  in  which  all 
hands  are  interested.  Such  an  occasion  is  here  now 
and  all  hands  on  every  American  ship  are  interested 
in  what  we  have  to  say. 

TiMM  la  no  qwurter  deck  on  which  such  a  «nw  «o«M 
be  mastered,  so  we'ie  aanding  the  me&sage  in  tka  fotm 
of  a  pamphlet,  which  yon  Can  read  and  tbink  orar  en 
jour  watch  below. 

The  United  States  government — the  only  union  to 
which  every  American  citizen  owes  iirst  allegiance — 
Ja  pledged  to  the  task  of  building  up  and  maintaining 
n  gMat  merchant  marine.  Thia  can  be  carried  ont 
only  with  the  help  of  all  hands. 

Best  Work  Conditions  in  World 

The  shipping  laws  of  this  country  Ruaratitee  the 
American  ssailor  safety,  comfort  and  financial  protec- 
tion, such  as  no  other  country  could  afford  to  offer. 
Theaa  laws,  while  making  seafaring  a  more  biviUnig 
have  added  tremendoualy  to  the  expense  of  op- 
eratlnf  ihipa.  In  f  ad*  it  will  be  bnpMatble  to  operate 
them  in  competition  with  the  world  onless  the  per- 
sonal service  thus  protected  is  of  such  a  surpassing 
efficiency  that  it  overcomes  the  great  cost. 

Our  coastwise  shipping  exi.it.s  almost  entirely  be- 
cause through  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  foreign 
competition  has  been  shut  out.  in  this  way  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  high  cost  of  operating  American 
ships  has  tteen  shifted  indirectly  to  the  shoulders  of 
(he  general  public.  This  high  operating  cost  in  the 
past  autonuMeally  shut  ua  out  of  trade  <9en  to  for- 
eign compe^ton.  The  same  tiling  can  happen  agnin 
and  unless  by  greater  efficiency  we  are  allle  in  the 
coastwise  trade  to  offset  thi.s  higher  cost  there  will 
come  »  day  when  the  country  will  weary  of  furn;  h:iig 
a  protection  which  adds  only  to  its  own  cost  of  living 
and  will  let  the  foveisn  ah^  compete  for  ovr  coast* 
wise  traffic. 

In  a  large  measure  this  is  up  to  you. 

We  can't  have  efficiency  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Anmriean  merchant  marine  as  long  as  thue  is  divis- 
ion of  allegiance. 

"No  Man  Can  Serve  Two  Mastei^ 

Here  is  a  typical  admonition  from  the  "regulations" 
of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of  the  Pacific: 

"Before  shipping  see  that  all  of  the  mates  are  mem- 
ber* of  the  association;  if  th«y  arc  not  thiult  twice. 
At  all  times  before  shipping  or  when  leaving  a  ship, 
eonsnlt  the  secretary,  agent  or  business  manager,  by 
yiMif^g  gt  tin  association  rooms  or  by  telephone.  It 
will  be  to  your  intareat  to  follow  instmetions." 

Here  is  another: 

"Let  the  password  be,  'Do  your  duty  to  the  aaaodSr 
tion,  hammers  over  the  side,  let  all  hands  be  more  than 
brothers  of  the  sea,  do  not  be  divided,  fiand  as  one 
man,'  then  you  will  reap  the  benefit  by  better  condi- 
tions, and  not  otherwise." 

If  in  the  latter  quotation  the  Masurs  and  Mates 
would  substitute  "American  merchant  marine"  for  "as- 
Bociation,"  their  password  would  point  the  way  to  a 
course  of  action  worth  any  man'a  while. 

In  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Sailors'  Un- 
ion of  the  Pacific,  which  may  bo  taken  as  typical  of 
the  "supreme  law"  to  which  marine  workers  other  than 
licensed  officers  have  bowed,  it  is  frankly  admitted 


that  the  union  is  based  on  the  principle  of  ite  members 
getting  all  they  can  from  the  employer  and  giving  as 

little  as  possible,  and  that  only  incidentally.  Although 
the  seafarer  is  dependent  for  hiR  very  life  on  the  pro- 
tection afforded  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  oath  or  obligation  that  he  a.ssumes 
on  joining  the  Sailors'  Union  is  not  of  allegiance  tO 
the  flag  that  protects  him.   Here's  the  oath: 

"1  pledge  my  honor  as  a  nmn,  that  I  will  be  faithful 
to  this  union  until  death;  that  I  will  work  for  its  in- 
terest and  will  look  upon  every  member  as  my  brother ; 
tM  it  1  v.  -W  not  work  for  less  than  union  wages  and 
inai  i  will  obey  all  orders  of  the  union.  I  promise 
that  I  will  never  reveal  the  proceedings  of  the  union 
to  its  injury  or  to  persons  not  entitled  to  know  the 
same.  And  if  I  break  this  promise,  I  ask  every  mem- 
ber to  treat  me  as  unworUiy  of  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintanee.  So  help  me  Godr* 

Lives  Depend  on  Discipline 
A  sailorman  shouldn't  have  to  be  told  that  the  safety 
of  life  at  sea  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
discipline.  Anybody  knows  that  nothing  will  ruin  die* 
cipline  as  quickly  or  aa  completely  as  having  too  many 
bosses.  Your  very  life  then  depends  on  this  discipline 
which  is  made  impossible  by  the  divided  allegiance  de- 
manded by  maritime  unions  and  so-called  benofleial 

associations. 

Without  discipline  your  lives  arc  imperiled  and  tho 
efficient  operation  of  shipping  is  impoftsible. 

Whenever  a  law  has  been  passed  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  Anmriean  ships,  the  cliampions  of 
the  Inw  hkv  protested  that  the  superior  effieiency  of 
the  American  crew  would  offset  this  additional  expense 
and  that  it  wouldn't,  consequently,  count  against  the 
A-iii:rican  ship  in  the  fight  for  business  against  for- 
eign competition.  To  put  this  theory  into  practice 
would  require  the  absolute  and  whole-souled  allegiance 
of  every  worker,  from  master  to  galley  boy,  to  the  t&sk 
of  making  the  American  merchant  marine  the  mOSt 
effective  working  organization  in  the  world. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  existence  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  depends  on  the  ability  to  perform 
certain  aenleee  either  better  or  for  leaa  mOMor  tlmn 
anybody  else.  If  we  can  do  this  we  can  build  up  the 
greatest  merchant  marine  the  world  ever  saw.  If  we 
can't  do  it,  all  the  laws  for  bettering  the  conditions  for 
seafarers,  all  the  unions,  all  the  associations,  won't 
mean  an>'thing  for  the  reason  that  there  Will  be  no 
American  merchant  marine. 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR  COVER 

THIS  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  has  for  ite 
cover  subject  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
showing  the  new  United  Stetes  dreadnought  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  graving  dock  of  ttM  Union  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Oorporatlon  at  Hun- 
ters Point. 

The  California  was  built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
San  Francisco  harbor,  and  is  the  largest  vessel  yet 
comj>leted  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  has  a  full  load 
displacement  of  33,190  tons,  a  length  over-all  of  624 
feel*  and  a  beam  of  97  feet  SVi  hueheB. 

Hunters  Point  dodc  is  the  largcut  oommercial  grav- 
ing dock  in  the  United  States,  hsvlng  a  length  of  1000 
feet,  a  width  at  sill  of  110  feet,  and  a  depth  on  sill 
at  ordinary  iiigh  water  of  40  feet. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  CLIPPERS 

WITH  the  story  of  the  clipper  ship  Three  Brothers  we  are  beginning  a  seriesi  of  histori&s  of  fatnuuis 
Hailing  uhips  that  will  appear  from  time  to  ime  in  forthcoming  issues  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
under  the  authorship  of  F.  C.  Matthews  of  San  Francisco,  who  for  nearly  fifty  yean  b«s  made  a 
hobby  of  keeping  track  of  his  old  favorites 
As  w«  wm  ooBsidering  this  saries,  then  appaar  d  in  two  of  our  eontemporariea  the  poems  reproduced 
below,  which  form  so  beautiful  an  introduction  that  we  are  reprinting  tiiem  here.  Both  poems  relate  to 
exactly  the  same  phaiie  of  life  in  a  sailing  ship,  yet  in  their  treatment  of  this  subject  they  could  not  well 
be  more  different.  Both  voice  the  real  appeal  of  the  sea  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  all  of  those  who  have 
\'ikin;;  blood  in  their  veins,  a!u)  aiipareiit ly  this  appeal  is  just  as  [nitent  t<i  the  real  sailor,  whether  he 
he  tit'liting  the  sea  iii  the  lee  scuppers  or  navigating  a  ship  from  the  quarterdeck.  The  real  incentive 
seettis  to  be  the  tlirill  uhich  comes  to  every  man  when  he  ia  able  by  his  own  akill  and  will  to  OToreome 
the  elements  bent  on  hi»  destruction. 


EASTINf;  DOWN 

JUST  for  a  moment  still  the  hissing  steam. 
And  southward  lift  free  Fancy  on  swift  wing 
To  traverse  once  again  the  steep  ravines 
And  mountain  ranges  of  that  regal  sea 
That  roils  around  the  (  ape  and  round  the  Hom. 
No  idle  worda,  for  like  the  land,  the  sea 
Bath  mountatas  and  wide  valleys  and  vast  plaina; 
And  I,  on  yardarm's  giddy  perch,  have  gaaed 
From  foaming  crest  of  billow>'  Snowdon 
Into  the  yawning  gulf  below  and  ihouirhi 
This  surely  ia  the  Hollow  of  God's  Hand. 
Thence,  swooped  aa  on  an  avalaneh«,  and  felt 
As  if  my  body'.s  lower  half  had  gone 
And  Wit  lU  blood  to  crowd  the  arteries 
That  lead  through  upper  half  to  heart  and  brain. 
My  face,  would  flush  and  o'er  me  there  would  come 
A  fierce  desire  to  hollo  with  the  gale. 
So  to  the  depths  and  then,  without  a  pause, 
Lift  on  the  next  great  .surging  slope  and  mount 
Skyward  like  thotight  inspired,  till  on  my  view 
There  burst  a  scene  magniilcent,  sublime; 
Foaming  Sierra  ranges,  ridge  on  ridge. 
With  summit,  c\cft  and  valley,  peak  and  spur. 
And  then  to  downward  glance,  and  watch  the  ship, 
One  of  the  Clyde-built  darlings  slim  of  waist, 
Run  from  the  chasing  waves  like  maid  who  runs 
From  over  eager  arms  of  lover  fond; 
The  pride  of  clippers  at  her  racing  bows. 
And  in  hvr  wake  the  sea  birds  great  and  small; 
The  mottled  pigeon  and  swart  Cape  hen, 
The  tiny  Mother  Carey  and  the  dove, 
The  roving  mol3mhawk  and,  lord  of  all. 
The  prmid  beaked  albatro.ss  on  soaring?  wing; 
And  itinging  through  her  cordage  and  her  saiis 
The  vigor  of  the  voices  of  the  wind. 
Ah,  d«ar»  those  days  of  easting  down,  those  days; 
When,  to  the  merry  southwest  gales,  we  swung 
The  saucy  royals,  and  veiled  them  only 
When,  like  boisterous  boys  from  school,  the  squalls 
Would  romp  upon  us  in  their  haily  glee. 
And  hustle  us  a  moment  from  our  course, 
Rai.fing  the  stand-by  call  along  the  deck: 
So  pa».«.  find  leave  us  to  adju.st  ourselves, 
A^^  young  boys  leave  their  sisters,  half  in  tearSf 
Half  smiling,  after  the  rude  emtiracing 
That  disarranged  the  dressing  of  the  hair. 
\Vc  sighed  to  sight  a  steamer  of;  such  days 
When,  from  tlie  rattling  reel,  t);e  line  rushed  oUt 
And  made  the  fourteen  seconds  .■jeein  an  age, 
I've  seen  the  lifteenth  knot  outside  the  rail 
Not  once,  but  many  times,  down  Fort}'-five. 

JOHK  ANDERSON,  In  The  Nautteal  Hagasina. 
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RUNNING  THE  EASTING  DOWN 


OU  can  prate  of  yer  ocean  racing  and  swift  Gun- 
aiders  too, 

That  skip  The  Ditch  by  power  of  steam  and  the 


thrust  of  a  mighty  screw. 

Yon  may  thrill  in  the  Aquttania  or  ships  of  like  re- 
nown, 

But  gimme  a  trip  in  a  clipper  ship  when  running  her 
Eaating  down. 

D'ye  mind  the  day  when  we  squared  away  and  ran  her 

Bast  by  South? 
When  she  trampled  down  the  big  Horn  seas  with  a 

roaring  bone  in  her  mouth, 
When  the  best  hands  twirled  her  bucking  wheel  and 

dared  not  look  behind 

At  the  growling  grey-back  in  her  wake.  .  .  D'ye  mind, 
old  pal.  d'ye  mind? 

Them  were  the  days  with  the  life-lines  stmng  fh>m 

the  poop  to  fo'c'sle  head. 
When  the  cook  'n  stoo'  had  their  wwk  cut  out  to  give 

us  oar  daily  bread. 
When  the  dollops  came  thundering  over  the  rails  and 
flooded  the  decks  in  a  broil. 

And  UB  poor  devils  were  plunged  to  the  necks  as  we 
hoisted  and  sheeted  m  royal. 

D'y^  mind  the  smile  in  the  Skipper'a  eyes  When  he 

summed  her  daily  run? 
And  the  blighter  would  hang  to  his  rags  alOift  til  a 

gan's'i  banged  like  a  gun, 
And  the  cloths  of  it  flogged  from  the  boIt4«pea  and 

canvas-threads  whitened  the  stay.  .  . 
It  was  "Leggo  that  mJlzen  t'gallant,  me  sons;  'n  aloft 

and  cut  It  awajt" 

It  was  wonderful  square-yard  Sailing,  niad.  and  glori- 
ous storming  through 
The  watery  hills  of  fifty  soQtb  with  bar-taut  brace 

and  clew 

And  iirevcntcr-shccts  on  the  topsla,  and  the  foieal 

arched  like  a  bow, 

As  she  ran  like  a  hound  to  the  BaaPard,'— 'n.  Lord,  how 
the  hooker  did  got 

Ye  ean  have  yer  sleam-boat  racing,  bnt  gimme  the  nm 
In  a  gale 

Of  a  well-geared  able  clipper  what  la  driven  by  snow- 
white  sail. 

For  I've  known  the  thrill  of  a  piling  sea  and  the  sky 

in  a  cloud-flecked  gown. 

And  fourteen  knots  in  a  wind-bag  when  shVs  running 

her  Easting  down! 
:. .I^DERIG  W.  WALLACE,  in  Cnnadian  Fidkermao. 
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THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  THREE  BROTHERS 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


IT  has  been 
considered 
appropriate 
to  begin  our 
series  of  clipper 
ship  histories 
with  an  article 
on  the  world- 
famous  Three 
Brothers,  whose 
reconstruction, 
its  financing, 
and  its  success- 
ful accomplish- 
ment were  all 
San  Franciscan, 
the  ship  itself 
being  every- 
where regarded 
as  a  San  Fran- 
cisco product. 

As  the  mer- 
chant steamship 

Vanderbilt,  she  was  built  by  Jeremiah  Simonton  at 
Grecnpoint,  Long  Island,  1856-7,  for  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt's  North  Atlantic  Mail  Steamship  Line  operat- 
ing between  New  York  and  Havre.  The  other  steam- 
ers of  the  line  were  the  Adriatic,  4146  tons,  and  Illi- 
nois, 2124  tons,  the  Valderbilt's  tonnage  being  3361. 
All  were  wooden  side-wheelers  of  clipper  model.  These 
were  running  in  1860,  but  shortly  afterwards  they  were 
withdrawn,  due  to  lack  of  governmental  support,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  this  line  left  no  American  steam- 
ers engaged  in  trans-Atlantic  traffic. 

The  Vanderbilt  was  then  considered  the  fastest 
steamship  afloat.  On  her  third  voyage  she  arrived 
off  The  Needles  in  9  days  8  hours  from  New  York,  the 
fastest  time  on  record  to  that  date;  ran  350,  337  and 
333  miles  on  successive  days.  In  June,  1858,  she  reach- 
ed dock  at  New  York  in  9  days  13  hours  from  South- 
ampton, best  on  record,  and  the  following  year  made 
the  run  from  The  Needles  to  New  York  in  9  days,  9 
hours,  26  minutes.  Captain  Edward  Higgins,  who  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1874  to  take  over  the  agency  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  was  commander 
of  the  Vanderbilt  when  she  made  the  (then)  record 
passage  from  New  York  to  Southampton  in  9  days,  5 
hours,  being  one-half  hour  better  than  the  time  of  the 
Persia,  which  had  been  represented  as  the  fastest 
steamship  afloat. 

In  1861,  as  a  Unit- 
ed States  war  steam- 
er, the  Vanderbilt 
was  presented  by 
Commodore  Vander- 
bilt to  the  govern- 
ment, fully  outfitted 
a.s  a  vessel  of  war, 
and  she  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Hampton 
Roads  to  run  down 
the  Merrimac,  should 
the  latter  attempt  to 
get  to  sea.  She  was 
aften^-ards  put  on  the 
trail  of  the  Alabama, 
which,  however,  suc- 
cessfully evaded  her. 


ileuner  Vantlcrbilt  presented  by  Commodore  VandcrbiU  to  the  United  State* 
covernment  in  1661 


American  clipper  ship  Three  Brothers.    Len»;th  over-all  iin  feet,  breadth  48  feel,  depth 
31  feet,  rexiitered  tontsage  3360 


Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the 
port  of  San 
Francisco  was 
on  June  22,1866, 
when  she  arriv- 
ed from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  con- 
voying the  mon- 
itor Monadnock. 
She  then  bore 
the  broad  pen- 
nant of  Commo- 
dore Rodgers, 
her  commander 
being  J.  P.  San- 
ford.  She  was 
described  as  of 
3100  tons,  2800 
indicated  horse- 
power; crew  of 
386,  officers  and 
men ;  the  swift- 
est and  one  of  the  largest  wooden  war  steamers  afloat, 
which  had  "borne  our  starry  flag  over  half  the  globe," 
as  the  papers  had  it. 

In  1866  Commodore  Vanderbilt  received  the  gold 
medal  which  the  government  had  voted  him  for  his 
princely  gift.  The  ship  when  turned  over  by  him  had 
been  furnished  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  heavy  guns 
on  the  main  deck  and  two  long  Parrott  guns  on  the 
upper  deck.  She  afterwards  had  her  upper  cabins  cut 
away  and  her  guards  lowered. 

In  August,  1863,  when  in  charge  of  Commander  C. 
H.  Baldwin  and  in  chase  of  the  Alabama,  the  Vander- 
bilt came  across  the  dismasted  and  rudderless  Dutch 
bark  Johanna  Elizabeth,  from  Batavia  for  Amsterdam 
with  a  valuable  cargo  and  fifteen  passengers,  consist- 
ing of  Dutch  army  officers  on  leave  and  their  families. 
Commander  Baldwin  successfully  towed  the  bark  into 
Simons  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  all  claims  for 
salvage  were  waived,  the  Dutch  government  and  all 
interested  were  very  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments 
of  appreciation  for  the  service  rendered.  The  disabled 
bark  had  been  for  over  five  weeks  drifting  back  and 
forth  over  her  own  tracks  and  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous situation. 

In  1866  the  Vanderbilt  made  a  trip  to  Honolulu,  tak- 
ing to  the  Islands  Queen  Emma  and  her  suite,  the  party 

having  been  touring 
here.  From  this  time 
until  she  was  sold, 
the  ship  was  kept  at 
Mare  Island. 

From  Steamship  to 
Sailing  Ship 
The  Vanderbilt  was 
sold  under  the  ham- 
mer at  Mare  Island 
March  27,  1873,  to 
George  Howes  &  Com- 
pany for  $42,000  cur- 
rency. Official  docu- 
ments shed  a  very 
interesting  light  on 
this  sale,  especially 
when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  pres- 
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ent  efforts  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  sell 
our  great  merchant  marine  fleet.  In  February  of 
1873  the  Vanderbilt  was  put  up  for  bids.  The  larg- 
est bid  was  |56,000  gold.  She  had  previously  been 
appraised  by  the  Naval  Board  at  $80,000,  and  the  bids 
were  all  rejected.  Six  weeks  later  came  a  peremptor>' 
order  from  Washington  that  she  be  sold  at  auction, 
with  the  result  noted  above.  Her  purchasers  sold  the 
engines  for  $20,000  gold  and  salvaged  stores  and  ma- 
terials to  an  additional  $12,000  gold,  so  that  the  hull, 
ready  to  be  reconditioned  into  a  fine  clipper  ship,  cost 
them  $7000  gold,  which  even  for  those  days  was  a 
great  bargain. 

Work  on  reconstruction  was  begun  April  13  at  Hun- 
ters Point,  San  Francisco,  by  Coombs  &  Taylor  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  Robert  W.  Waterman  and 
continued  until  ship  was  loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  Oc- 
tober 28.  Cost  of  rebuilding  was  $176,000  gold.  Her 
length  for  tonnage  purposes  was  given  as  312  feet  6 
inches,  beam  48  feet  8  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  21 


Rtproduction  o<  paocl  in  the  old  Sui  Franciico  Mtrchinli'  Exchaniic 
•bowinjc  <h>  tcene  in  Sin  Francisco  Bay  a*  ThlM  Brothtrt  wai  lowwl 
out  on  her  maiden  vojraEc.  Shown  in  the  picture  above  are,  inward 
bound.  <ht  barkt  Rival.  Windward,  and  Powhatan.  Ibc  tchoonni  Carolint 
Hills  and  Marfarel  Crockard.  and  the  German  corbcit*  Njrmph.  Out- 
bound are  shown  the  bark  Clara  Bell  and  the  brigs  Josephine  and 
Crimea.  The  tugs  Rescue  and  Neptune  are  towinf  the  Three  Brothers, 
and  the  steamer  Princess  is  followinK  with  excursionists. 

Panel  [laititnl  by  Coulter 

feet  6  inches.  She  had  three  full  decks  and  beams  for 
a  fourth  lower  deck,  and  her  total  depth  to  spar  deck 
was  32  feet.  Her  registered  tonnage  was:  below  deck 
1922.91 ;  between  decks  967.47;  above  deck  81.79;  total 
2972.17  tons.  Her  upper  works  were  raised  14  inches 
and  a  handsome  shear  given  her.  From  plank  shear 
to  bends,  she  was  2*2  feet  thick,  solid  wood,  and  below 
that,  3  feet  mainmast,  98'2  feet  long,  44  inches  diam- 
eter at  deck,  without  a  single  knot  or  flaw;  main  top- 
mast, 56'/2  feet  long,  20-inch  diameter  at  cap;  top- 
gallant, royal  and  skysail  mast,  one  piece,  70  feet  long. 
Foremast  itself  was  3  feet  shorter  than  the  main;  all 
other  dimensions  of  other  masts  on  the  fore  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  main.  Main  yard,  100  feet  long, 
29  inches  diameter  in  the  slings;  lower  top  sail  yard, 
87  feet  20  inches;  upper,  78  feet  by  18  inches;  top- 
gallant-yard, 55  feet  by  l3li>  inches;  royal,  41  by  11 
inches;  skysail-yard,  S3  by  9  inches.  Yards  on  fore- 
cast the  same.  Bowsprit  50  feet,  40-inch  diameter  at 
Knight  Head;  jibboom  with  flying-jibboom,  65  feet  by 
19  inches  at  cap.  Under  full  sail  spread  15,000  yards 
of  canvas,  the  mainsail  alone  containing  1010  yards. 

She  was  renamed  Three  Brothers  for  the  three 
Messrs.  Howes,  owners. 

Her  Career  as  an  American  Ship 

Friday,  October  24,  1873,  was  a  momentous  day  in 
San  Francisco  shipping  circles,  for  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  career  of  the  world's  largest  mer- 


chant sailing  vessel.  Precisely  at  noon  the  tug  Nep- 
tune left  Pacific  Mail  Dock  with  a  party  comprising 
the  master  of  the  big  ship.  Captain  George  Gumming 
(formerly  of  the  clipper  Young  America,  same  own- 
ers), and  his  wife;  the  Messrs.  Howes,  of  whom  Jabez 
went  in  the  ship  to  Havre;  the  pilot  commissioners; 
a  number  of  leading  merchants;  Pilot  Nathan;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  band  of  music.  The  tugs  Nep- 
tune and  Rescue  began  towing  at  1:15  p  .m.  to  the 
tune  of  "Good  Bye,  Eliza  Jane"  by  the  band.  The 
wharves  were  crowded  with  cheering  multitudes,  while 
the  noise  from  innumerable  whistles  was  deafening. 
The  clipper  ship  Herald  of  the  Morning  added  her 
quota  to  the  din  by  saluting  with  her  two  guns,  shortly 
afterwards  being  followed  by  the  guns  from  Fort  Point 
and  from  an  inward-bound  revenue  cutter.  An  excur- 
sion party  on  the  steamer  Princess  followed  the  ship 
until  past  Fort  Point,  and  amidst  music  and  continued 
cheering,  the  tugs  dropped  their  charge  eight  miles 
outside.  When  Pilot  Nathan  left  the  ship  at  6  p.  m. 
she  was  under  full  sail,  courses  to  skysails,  going  off 
close  hauled,  in  a  fine  westerly  wind. 

The  voyage  thus  auspiciously  commenced  was  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  off  the  port  of  Havre,  at 
daylight,  February  13,  1874;  time  of  passage,  111  days 
12  hours;  took  pilot  off  Falmouth  108  days  16  hours 
out.  Captain  Gumming  had  made  the  Horn  in  64  days 
and  was  on  the  line  the  86th  day.  Best  day,  February 
5,  314  miles  in  strong  northeast  by  north  winds.  Least 
day,  10  miles,  though  had  several  days  under  20  each. 
Total  distance  sailed,  16,073  miles.  Beat,  by  three 
days,  the  British  iron  clipper  British  King,  whose  San 
Francisco  backers  had  considerable  money  up  that  she 
would  outrun  the  "big  brother,"  but  as  "Along  the 
Wharves"  in  the  "Alta"  had  it,  "Kings  weren't  trumps 
this  deal."  Th^ee  Brothers  by  her  passage  also  won 
for  her  backers  their  wagers  that  she  would  arrive  at 
Havre  not  later  than  Young  America  (from  New  York, 
October  29)  would  reach  this  port;  as  it  was  both 
ships  arrived  at  their  respective  destinations  on  the 
same  day,  but  "big  brother"  was  several  hours  ahead. 
Completing  her  first  voyage.  Three  Brothers  crossed 
from  Havre  to  New  York;  loaded  4800  tons  general 
cargo  and  reported  herself  at  this  port  November  8, 
1874,  after  a  passage  of  132  days.  With  much  light 
and  head  winds  and  13  days  of  calms  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  then  taking  9  days  to  make  the  run  from 
4  degrees  south  to  7  degrees  south,  she  retrieved  her- 
self by  making  the  fine  time  of  85  days  from  the  lat- 
ter point  into  port. 

Second  voyage:  Sailed  hence  December  28,  1874. 
Took  British  pilot  April  14,  1876,  107  days  out  and 
anchored  at  Liverpool  three  days  later,  110  days.  Re- 
ported light  winds  to  the  line,  23  days;  passed  Cape 
Horn  in  50  days  and  was  again  on  the  line  on  80th 
day  out.  Distances  run  weekly  were:  520,  853,  1114, 
1559,  1104  (one  day  282),  1350,  1378,  1406  (one  day 
310,  under  all  sail,  running  about  seven  points  free 
and  frequently  logging  15  knots),  883,  839,  553.  1471, 
1472,  and  for  week  ending  April  12,  1092.  Log  showed 
that  on  March  4  in  South  Atlantic  "spoke  British  ship 
Derbyshire  (left  San  Francisco  26  days  before  us)  and 
dropped  her  out  of  sight  in  a  short  time.  Soon  after 
came  up  with  and  paH.sed  the  ship  Oakland  (left  San 
Francisco  11  days  before  us)."  The  "big  brother" 
also  beat  the  crack  Britishers,  America,  British  King 
and  British  Peer,  all  sailing  about  the  same  time,  the 
first  by  19  days  and  the  last  named  by  27. 

Completing  this  voyage.  Three  Brothers  arrived  here 
October  24,  1875,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  134  days 
from  Liverpool.   Had  hard  luck  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
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36  days  to  the  line;  no  trades  in  South  Atlantic  and 
ly  days  of  strong  gales  off  the  Horn.  However,  ahe 
came  up  from  50  degrees  south  in  the  Pacific  to  within 
600  niiic.H  of  this  port  in  the  excellent  time  of  42  days. 
Thence,  however,  luck  ajfain  dewerted  her  and  for  14 
days  she  had  iiKht  airs  and  calms  and  was  inside  the 
Farallones  for  three  days  in  a  dense  fog. 

Third  vograge:  Sailed  henca  December  23, 1876}  ar- 
rivad  in  tta  CSiaBiiirt  MS  daya  oat  and  aachorad  at 
LivaiEpool  Avxil  9,  1876,  108  days.  Waa  13  days  15 
hoan  to  the  line,  a  very  line  run;  passed  the  Horn 
in  48  day.i  and  cros.sed  the  line  76  days  out,  K"'>d  time 
thus  far,  but  thence  had  adverse  winds.  During  the 
seventh  week  oat  made  1467  milaa;  on  Jannaiy  81 
logged  318. 

Completing  this  voyage  Captain  Cumming  brought 
hia  charge  safely  into  th!»  port,  January  13,  1877,  in 
116  days  from  Now  ^'ork.  Had  a  fine  run  of  52  days 
fNta  tha  Horn  to  tha  Farallonea,  off  which  lost  aome 
•alis  in  a  heavy  norther  the  day  before  arrival. 

Fourth  voyage :  Left  here  March  17,  1877.  Had  19 
days  to  the  line;  52  days  to  the  Horn  and  wa«  on  the 
line  in  the  Atlantic  77  days  out.  Made  Fastnet  liyrht 
June  2fi,  ICil  days  out;  anchored  in  the  Mersey  20,  101 
days.  Durinif  week  ending  June  'J  made  IGOO  miles; 
and  for  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  voyage  ran  10,044 
miles.  Made  the  fastest  passage  of  any  ves.sel  .sailinjr 
about  this  time,  beating  Pattardalo  by  10  days,  Lang^ 
dalo  by  8  days»  Bamnora  tqr  U  dayi,  Chargar  by  16 
daya,  all  aUpa  noted  for  ipead. 

Three  Brothers  romded  out  this  voyage  by  arriving 
here  January  8,  1878,  112  Hj/.s  from  Liverpool  with 
3473  tons  of  coal.  Had  uniiuiiuly  fine  weather;  wa.** 
1)UL  1  i  'i.iys  from  60  degrees  south  in  Atlantic  to  -18 
deKree.s  south  8G  decrees  west  in  Pacific — was  off  this 
port  and  within  300  miles  for  8  days.  This  voyaga 
was  her  fastest,  216  sailing  days  on  the  round. 

Fifth  voyage:  This  wa.s  a  round  to  New  York  be- 
twaen  dat««»  Octobar  11, 1878»  and  Saptombor  19,  1879; 
tlna  outward.  111  daya;  ratum*  IM  daya.  Took  honce 
8268  abort  tons  barley.  Havo  no  memoranda  of  out- 
ward trip.  On  return  had  nothing  but  unfavorable 
weather  and  wind.'<;  31  days  to  the  line;  thence  34 
to  the  Horn ;  thence  81  to  the  Pacific  Line  with  much 
heavy  weather,  gales  and  violent  squalls  in  South  Pa- 
cific: and  as  if  to  finish  consi.^itently,  head  winda  kept 
t.rr  :;i  days  from  the  line  t^o  port,  off  which  aha  waa 
also  detained  two  days  in  a  dense  fog. 

Sixth  voyage :  Sailed  hence  November  34,  1879;  ar- 
rivad  at  Uvarpool  Aiuril  4,  1880.  182  daya  paaaaga. 

This  was  the  last  run  ckF  Throe  Brothora  under  the 
American  llajr,  for  followinjf  the  suspension  of  her 
owners,  she  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Wiliiams, 
a  partner  of  .lames  Baines  ot  old  Black  Ball  Anatral- 
ian  clipper  packet  fame. 

Three  Brothers  Under  the  British  Flag 

In  recent  correspondence  to  the  Liverpool  Weekly 
Post,  Captain  Mathias,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
ship  during  her  career  as  a  Rritisher,  states  that  he 
wa.s  persuaded,  much  again»t  his  inclination,  to  y.o  out 
as  ma.ster,  but  that  the  sequel  proved  that  he  was  for- 
tunate and  made  good  passages.  To  quote  from  Cap- 
tain Mathias  further:  "She  was  vtry  fast  and  I  do 
not  think  could  be  beaten.  She  waa  a  favorite  ship 
at  Antwerp,  where  we  loaded  genMral  cargo,  prlnei* 
pally  glass,  for  'Frisco.*  Finally  freights  got  so  low 
for  wheat  that  a  great  many  ships  were  laid  up,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  get  .so  large  a  cargo  in  one  ship,  80 
when  I  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  July,  188.5,  she  was  laid 
up  and  shortly  afterward  sold  to  the  Anchor  Line  to 
go  to  Gibraltar  as  a  coal  hulk;  being  of  great  length. 


those  round-mainsail  fellows  cai^  lie  alongside  OOOIp 
fortably  to  coal.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  destroy  her  during  the  war." 

Her  record  a&  a  British  ithip  follows: 

Arrived  at  Wilmington,  California,  August  3,  1881, 
134  days  from  Liverpool;  discharged  3000  tons  coal; 
came  to  San  Francisco;  discharged  1000  tons;  loaded 
90,436  centala  of  wheat  (the  largest  amonnt  carried 
in  her  UatMy),  and  arrived  out  at  Antwerp  Januaiy- 
28,  1882;  106  days  passage.  Cargo  turned  out  in  ex< 
cellent  order.  Loaded  general  cargo  and  sailed  from 
Antwerp  .^T  ^,  2  Arrived  here  August  22,  1882,  117 
days  out;  ]12  Uays  from  dropping  pilot  otf  the  Lizard. 
Was  02  days  to  the  Horn  and  was  on  the  E<iuator  90 
days  out.  In  the  South  Pacific  Captain  Mathias  got 
caught  in  the  bight  of  the  spanker  sheet  and  broke  hia 
leg.  Log  had  the  terse  entry,  "Set  same  with  tha  aa- 
sistance  of  the  steward."  The  mate  took  dharge  and 
brought  the  ship  safely  into  port. 

Sailed  hence  October  28,  1882,  for  Antwerp.  Had 
been  ready  several  days  previously,  but  the  crew  had 
refused  duty,  and  finally  Captain  Mathias  had  to  get 
a  shore  gang  to  heave  up  anchor.  Put  into  Plymouth 
March  15,  i&iiS,  138  days  out,  with  mutiny  aboard: 
there  was  trouble  all  the  voyage  out  and  alx  of  the 
crew  had  refused  all  duty  the  whole  passage. 

Veaael  pNeeadad  to  Antwerp;  diacharged;  loaded 
and  aiThred  hen  Deeembar  21, 1888.  She  leat  her  md- 
der  and  was  sorae  six  weeks  at  Rio  replacing  it.  Thence 
ahe  had  the  very  quick  pa.ssage  of  72  days  to  this  port. 

.She  bade  a  final  farewell  to  her  former  home  port 
on  March  7,  1885,  when  she  got  away  for  Liverpool; 
arrived  out  July  ii,  in  123  days,  and  was  sold  as  here- 
tofore stated. 

Authorities  who  have  seen  her  within  tm  yeaxv  or 
so  paat  say  that  she  waa  Oien  In  good  condition,  bar 
Slides  being  very  smooth  and  seams  about  aa  narrow 
as  those  of  a  new  ship.  The  Norwegian  steamer  Tri- 
color, a  former  well-known  trader  to  this  port,  dis- 
charged a  cargo  of  coal  into  her  not  many  years  since. 

So  here  we  will  take  leave  of  our  old  friend.  Still 
serving  a  useful  end,  rounding  out  a  strenuous  career 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  in  which  she 
always  "made  good,"  for  her  boildera  builded  well. 
Little  did  the  writer  fliiidc  ever  forty  yeaia  ago,  while 
sitting  on  flia  wharf  atrtnger  watching  tha  husky 
stevedores  in  their  back-breaking  job,  as,  steadily  and 
regularly  as  m:..-h:r.ery.  ihf-y  Ii?ter»  the  bags  of  grain 
by  slttgea  over  iju;  bliipii  bulwaitvb,  .-.Uding  them  down 
into  the  huge  hold  and  Ideeding  them  now  and  then 
for  good  stowage,  that  he  would  ever  have  the  pleasant 
task  of  compiling  the  hi.story  of  one  of  the  be.st  known 
and  most  celebrated  ships  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Anyone  desiring  to  inspect  a  correct  model  of  thta 
ealdinted  ahip  can  find  one  in  tha  Nautical  Room. 
Go1d«B  Gate  Paik  Muaaum.  Although  the  model  la 
named  Emma,  it  ia  actually  Three  Brothers,  and  ia  rig- 
ged with  four  masts  which  Captain  Cumming  alwigrs 
claimed  she  should  have  had.  This  model,  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  workinan.ship,  was  built  aboard  ship  by 
Captain  Cumming  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Every- 
thing is  in  exact  proportion  and  ship  shape:  each 
block,  even  the  smallest,  has  its  shieve  and  is  in  run- 
ning order:  the  standing  rigging  is  of  ailver  wire, 
laid  by  Cnnunlng,  who  also  turned  oirt  of  Iveiy,  maata, 
yards,  blocks,  ete.  The  modd  waa  rafllad  off  at  the 
Merchants  Exchange  In  December,  188^  and  alttoa^ 
the  writer  held  a  number  of  tickets,  the  lucky  man 
proved  to  be  popular  Frank  Middleton,  master  steve- 
dore. The  model  waa  at  that  time  npj^aiaed  at  np- 
wards  of  ^1,000. 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THK  AMERICAN  MER- 
CHANT MARINE? 


M 


ANY  American  citizens  have  been  askinK  them- 
selves during  the  past  year  the  questions, 
"What  is  wrong  with  the  American  merchant 
marine?  And  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board?"  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  attempts 
to  frame  up  answers  to  these  questions  by  Shipping 
Board  officials,  various  members  of  Congress,  senators, 
politicians,  shipbuilders.  In  fact,  all  classes  of  the 
American  people  have  in  one  way  or  another  had  a 
hand  in  the  propaganda  which  has  been  appearing 
in  the  public  press  from  time  to  time  concerning  these 
questions  and  a  possible  solution. 

Practically  all  of  the  material  that  has  appeared, 
however,  seems  to  ignore  the  fundamental  difficulty 
"With  not  only  A4|§rican  shipping  but  world  shipping 
at  the  present  time.  A  great  deal  of  loose  talk  is  in- 
<lulged  in  concerning  former  American  supremacy  in 
merchant  marine,  concerning  a  return  to  pre-war  pros- 
perity in  merchant  marine  matters,  concerning  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  alloged  to  have  been  paid  an- 
nually to  foreign  ships  for  the  carriage  of  American 
freight,  and  concerning  so-called  foreign  propaganda 
at  Washington  for  the  destruction  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  has  been  built  up  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  treasure. 

We  are  continually  having  congressional  investiga- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, everj'  investigating  committee  finding  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  graft,  of  criminal  carelessness, 
and  of  official  incapacity,  and  every  Congressional  com- 
mittee uniformly,  after  so  finding,  "whitewashing" 
everyborj'  concerned  and  arriving  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture in  ballast  just  as  they  started  out. 
The  chief  difficulty  today  in  the  world's  shipping 


is  that  there  are  too  many  ships  and  too  little  freight. 
One  remedy  for  this — the  laying  up  of  ships — is  auto- 
matically applied  and  has  been  applied  in  all  ports  of 
the  world,  both  as  regards  American  ships  and  as  re- 
gards the  ships  of  everj'  other  nationality.  The  other 
remedy — that  of  getting  down  to  hardpan,  going  to 
work  and  producing  more  freight — seems  to  have  been 
far  removed  from  the  mind  of  anybody  who  has  any 
connection  with  this  question. 

There  is  some  evidence  quite  recently  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  world's  population  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  applying  this  latter  rem- 
edy, and  that  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  on  our  ship- 
ping horizon. 


WORLD  SHIPPING 

BRIEFLY  stated  in  figures  and  using  round  num- 
bers, there  are  63,000,000  tons  of  shipping  afloat 
today  compared  with  50,000,000  in  1914,  an  in- 
crease in  the  world's  merchant  tonnage  of  13,- 
000,000  tons.  Under  ordinary  normal  conditions  this 
would  represent  approximately  the  normal  rate  of  in- 
crease for  world  tonnage,  and  we  would  be  in  capacit>- 
for  carrying  freight  on  the  same  footing  as  we  were 
in  1914.  It  is  very  commonplace  to  say  that  world  con- 
ditions are  not  normal.  They  are  so  far  from  normal 
that  actual  figures  show  instead  of  an  increase  in  ton- 
nage of  freight  carried  a  tremendous  decrease,  so  that 
today  with  13,000,000  tons  additional  shipping  we  are 
carr>ing  in  the  world's  ships  35  per  cent  less  freight 
than  we  were  in  1914.  That  in  a  nutshell  is  the  primal 
cause  of  all  of  the  difficulties  in  world  shipping. 

We  find  a  great  many  academical  students  of  ship- 
ping referring  to  tremendous  "invisible"  exports  de- 
pended upon  by  Great  Britain  for  bringing  to  her 
somewhat  of  a  fair  balance  in  her  export  and  import 
trades,  these  invisible  exports  largely  consisting  of 
freight  earned  by  her  sea  tonnage. 

Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  chairman  of  Furness,  Withy  & 
Company,  Limited,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  stock- 
holders of  that  great  British  shipping  company  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  two  years  ago  the 
gro.ss  freights  earned  by  British  shipping  were  be- 
tween £350,000,000  and  £400,000,000,  the  same  method 
of  calculation  applied  during  the  last  fiscal  year  would 
show  that  these  earnings  had  dropped  to  between  £60,- 
000,000  and  £70,000,000,  and  that  in  using  these  fig- 
ures, small  as  they  were,  for  calculating  the  basis  of 
invisible  exports,  it  was  necessary  to  deduct  the  coal 
purchased  abroad  during  the  coal  strike  and  the  join- 
ers' work  effected  abroad  during  the  joiners'  strike, 
leaving  an  exceedingly  small  surplus  to  be  contributed 
tu  that  one-time  potent  adjuster  of  Britain's  trade  bal- 
ance. In  making  public  these  figures,  he  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  £60,000,000  to  £70,000,000  here  refer- 
red to  is  not  a  profit  on  the  operation  of  ocean-going 
shipping,  but  the  gross  returns,  out  of  which  expenses 
and  depreciation  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  large  proportion  of  this  contribution 
of  shipping  to  the  invisible  exports  of  Britain  was 
made  at  a  loss  to  the  shipowning  companies. 

In  predicting  the  outlook  for  the  current  year  Sir 
Frederick  speaks  in  parable.  Says  he:  "A  prudent 
traveler  across  the  desert  has  his  baskets  full  of  bread 
and  his  bottles  filled  with  water.  There  is  no  use  dis* 
guising  the  fact  that  shipping  has  a  difficult  period  to 
face,  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  patienca 
before  all  our  difficulties  are  overcome.  But,  to  use 
a  rowing  expression,  ever>'  man  in  the  boat  must  puU 
his  full  weight.  The  principle  of  'ca'  canny'  must  be 
left  behind  as  one  of  the  specters  of  the  past." 
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ONE  WAY  TO  HELP 

COUNTY  COUNSEL  A.  J.  HiLL  of  Lo«  Angeles 
has  ruled  that  cotton  stored  at  that  point  await- 
ing cofnpr«»8ion  is  subject  to  county  taxation. 
He  said  in  part:  "While  «t  tiM  eonipma  tlw 
cotton  IB  not  in  control  of  the  eonmon  camera:  tkat 
dorinr  the  ttnw  tbat  the  cotton  fa  In  the  hande  of  the 
cUf  lor  the  purpose  of  compression  and  not  under  a 
bill  of  lading,  the  consigrnee  has  full  power  of  control, 
and  disposition  over  it,  and  could  withdraw  the  cot- 
ton and  dispose  of  it  ai»  he  might  see  fit;  that  the  cot- 
ton is  und<>r  control  of  the  owner,  with  all  the  powers 
of  absolute  ownership." 

The  Japan  Cotton  Trading  Company  protested,  in 
itart  as  follows:  "We  hold  that  the  cotton  is  not  under 
our  coBtrol  and  ownenridp  while  at  San  Ptadro,  by 
vlftae  of  certain  steamship  eontracta,  under  which  wo 
have  obligated  ourselTes  to  deliver  certain  quantities 
of  cotton  after  having  .same  properly  assembled  and 
coniprcs:icd.  The  nec  essity  at  times  of  holdinR  certain 
bales  at  San  Pedro  is  for  the  purpose  of  a.sscmbling 
a  certain  number  of  bales  to  meet  the  grade  stipula- 
tions in  our  contracts  of  sale  with  the  foreign  buyers. 
We  can  show  by  our  files  that  any  cotton  in  tranaitory 
•torace  at  San  Pedra,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
and  eompreaslMi,  at  noon.  Ifanh  1,  IfSL,  is  not  under 
our  control  for  disposal  as  we  Aight  see  fit,  but  that 
it  is  in  transit  in  process  of  shipment,  according  to 
certain  contracts  of  sale,  which  we  have  obligat-ed  our- 
selves to  fulfill." 

An  opinion  such  as  Mr.  Hill's  certainly  is  not  lilcely 
to  promote  tlie  foreign  trade  of  U»  Angeles. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SmPPING  F1GITRBS 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEWIS,  chairman  of  Messrs. 
Furnesa  Withy  &  Company,  Ltd.,  makes  a  very 
shresvd  and  cornmon-sense  analysis  of  Lloyd's 
latest  statistics  and  drawH  a  very  good  moral  for 
all  shipping  men  to  follow.  While  written  from  an  en- 
tire!}' British  viewpoint,  the  conclusions  apply  just  as 
strongly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Without  further 
comment  we  present  the  analysis  in  Sir  Frederick's 
own  words: 

"I  need  not  tell  yoa  that  since  we  last  met  we  have 
experienced  a  very  heavy  drop  in  freight^!.  It  is  com- 
monplace to  say  that  this  fall  is  due  to  the  volume  of 
overseas  trade  falling  below  the  supply  of  nhips,  but 
while  that  is  obviousl\'  the  primary  cause  of  the  de- 
pression it  is  worth  while  analyzing  the  position  some- 
what more  fully.  A  study  of  the  statistics  recently 
published  in  Lloyd's  Registiy  of  Shipping  shows  that 
of  the  total  world's  steam  tonnage  of  64,217/MIO  groaa 
tons,  there  is,  eliminating  wooden  vessefai  altogether. 
11,708,000  (rross  tons  of  shipping  afloat  more  than  there 
was  in  19M,  notwithstanding  the  tonnag(-  lost  dnrinv: 
the  war.  The  approximate  increase  that  wtuild  have 
occurred  normally  during  this  i>eriod  of  seven  .\  ears  is 
15,000,000  gross  tons — thai  m,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  had  been  no  war  and  no  substantial  increa.<$e  in 
the  shipbuilding  plants  of  the  United  States.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  there  has  been  no  over-produc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expreesion.  Further- 
more,  these  llgnres  include  a  number  of  old  vessela 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have 
passed  into  the  shipbreakers'  hands  long  ago,  and 
which  have  only  been  kept  in  servii'e  owing  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  any  seawr)rthj-  vciisel,  however 
old.  could  find  etnployn:ent.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  these  vessels  will  never  again  be  put  into  com- 
mlsaion  unleas  under  exceptional  drcmnatances,  as 
the  coat  of  repairs  and  surveys  would  exceed  their 


value  when  completed.  Vessels  on  the  register  of  over 
2r>  years  of  age  represent  5,7i37.17."(  gross  tons,  of 
which  4,055,847  are  owned  abroad  and  L701,328  are 
owned  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  for  the  purposes  of 
estimating  the  effective  world  tonUHKe  these  are  dia- 
regarded.  we  arrive  at  an  inereaaa  of  6,945,825  gross 
tons  over  MM.  Of  this  increase,  however,  2340,000 
gross  turn  is  represented  by  the  increase  in  bulk  oil 
carriers,  and  whilst  to  some  extent  these  may  displace 
coal  carrying,  for  ordinary  general  ptirposes  of  the 
world's  trade,  it  may  be  said  there  are  in  effect  only 
3,00,'), 825  gross  tons  more  of  serviceable  vessels  afloat 
today  than  there  were  in  1914.  Notwithstanding  these 
figures  there  is  laid  up  in  the  world's  ports  an  amount 
of  tonnage  which  was  recently  eatimated  at  round 
about  10,000,000  tons.  It  follows,  thfrafore,  tiiat  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  freight  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  over-production  of  tonnage  as  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  world's  oversea.s  trade,  and  so  far  as 
shipowners  are  concerned,  I  can  only  sec  one  practical 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  reduce  operating  costs 
to  such  a  level  as  will  help  forward  h  revival  of  inter- 
national trade.  Seamen's  wages  have  already  been  re- 
duced by  mutual  agreement;  we  have  extended  our 
self-inanrance  arrangements  in  order  to  minimize  the 
expenditure  on  Insurance  premiums,  whilst  coal  has 
been  decontrolled,  anA  has  eome  down  in  priea,  but 
stiU  not  far  enough." 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

WE  are  informed  by  statiaticians  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  saveral  million  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  and  that  the  number  is 
increasing  rapidly.  While  some  authorities  are 
sadly  perplexed  over  this  condition,  others  affect  an 
optimistic  view,  and  even  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States  is  reported  in  the  public  prints  to 
be  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the  situation,  stating  that 
there  is  not  any  more  unemployment  today  than  there 
was  in  1914." 

Much  aa  we  desire  to  be  optimistic,  however,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  with  the  present 
high  level  of  prices  for  the  neeessities  of  life  and  win- 

t«r  coming  on,  these  unemployed  are  facing  consider- 
able hardship,  and  the  condilioDs  are  serious  enough 
to  warrant  the  best  thott|^  and  action  of  the  wisest 

heads  in  the  nation. 

President  Harding  and  his  cabinet  are  attacking 
this  problem  very  vigorously,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Herbert  Hoover  a  conference  is  just  now  be- 
ing held  in  Washington  to  aee  what  can  be  done  to- 
ward removing  tiie  causes  of  nnemployment.  At  its 
best,  howev«r,  Federal  action  must  be  slow  in  rM«h-> 
ing  the  great  mass  men  affected  by  this  condition, 
and  local  efforts  are  needed  to  supplement  those  tnm 

\Vashington. 

We  suggest  that  these  local  efforts  should  bo  direct- 
ed broudly  along  two  lin«is.  First,  all  avuilalile  fuads 
for  public  improvements  should  be  used  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  bridge  the  gap;  and  second,  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  private  capital  so  that 
industrial  and  manufacturing  firms  will  not  delay  im- 
provements to  plant. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  John  McLaren,  su- 
perintendent of  Ciolden  Gate  Park,  comes  forward  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  can  use  several  thousand  of  the 
city's  unemployed  lor  a  month  or  two  in  park  exten- 
sion and  improvement  work.  If  the  snpervisors  wUI 
vote  the  necessary  funds^. 

And  again,  for  instance,  in  San  Fi-anclsco  we  know 
that  there  are  some  millions  of  cash  and  salable  bonds 
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•▼aUaUe  for  constructfve  iaqpraveoMnit  on  Qw  witter- 
front  under  the  jurisdietton  of  the  State  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners.  A  ver>-  considerable  amount  of 
•work  in  the  iioard"s  program  is  waiting  only  for  the 
demands  of  business  to  initiate  actively  it.s  program 
of  extension.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  is  ample 
argument  for  the  immediate  use  of  these  funds  and 
for  the  employment  thereby  of  several  hundreds,  if 
not  tbousands,  of  men.  In  this  connection  the  eit]r*A 
pnignm  for  the  leveling  of  Bincon  HiU  ahould  be  un- 
dertaken Toiy  promptly,  m  this  will  not  only  provide 
work  for  a  lane  number  of  men,  but  will  enable  the 
Harbor  Board  more  intelligently  to  initiate  its  program. 

So  much  for  San  t'rancisco  alone. 

We  know  that  in  the  region  of  Central  California 
there  is  enough  work  needed  to  he  lUme  to  provide 
employment  for  all  the  unemployed  who  reside  m  that 
territory',  and  that  much  of  this  work  is  delayed,  not 
for  lack  of  f unda,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  future  busineae  conditiona. 

Uadoubtedily  the  samo  eonditimi  eaciets  in  the  sreatar 
part  oi  the  United  States. 

If,  therefore,  the  negotiations  of  the  conference  at 
Washington  can  restore  confuience,  it  will  take  but 
a  very  short  time  to  put  all  of  the  unemployed  at  work 
and  so  to  create  a  further  increase  of  confidence  which 
will  rapidly  hebig  us  back  to  itable  noma!  conditiona. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

IN  this  connection  the  Federal  government  can  im- 
mediately help  the  unemployment  aituation  and  at 
the  lame  time  go  a  long  way  toward  rectoring  con- 
fidence in  general  bnainesa  conditions  by  resuming 
work  on  its  own  contracts  in  eases  where  those  con- 
tracts have  been  suspended  in  line  with  the  present 
retrenchment  program.  In  this  particular  phase  of 
the  question  we  are  much  interested  because  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  retrenchment  has  been  directed  to- 
ward marine  worlc,  both  In  shipbuilding  alMra  and 
naval  affairs. 

Li  the  case  of  th«  eaqMnaion  of  the  naval  contracts 
IOm  woriE  had  in  large  moaaure  been  started,  oommiv 
ments  for  materials  had  been  made  by  contractors  and 
.sub-contractors  in  g'^'Od  faith,  and  the  suspension 
the  contracts  will  in  the  long  run  simply  mean  tliul 
the  United  States  government  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment will  be  under  tremendously  uureascd  cost  for 
the  finishing  of  these  contracts  or  for  the  satisfacUoa 
of  contratcors'  claims  against  the  government. 

We  can,  therefore,  see  no  economy  in  such  action 
by  the  Navy  Department,  and  we  can  sea  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  passage  by  the  present  Congress  of  a 
deficiency  appropriation  to  meet  the  work  in  hand  un- 
der these  contracts  will  keep  at  work  a  large  number 
of  men  wlio  would  otherwise  be  out  of  employment 
.•iud  will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  genera!  bus- 
ines.s  confidence.  For  purely  economic  reason.s,  there- 
fore, we  urge — and  aak  all  our  readers  to  urge — upon 
Cmigraas  that  such  appropriation  bo  passed  during  the 
present  sassion. 

W«  believe  that  the  Fedaral  government  in  all  of  its 
departments  should  be  very  careful  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  baainasB  ethics.  *^e  should  have  more 
business  in  politics  and  less  polities  in  business." 


SCIENTIFIC  EOfPLOYMBNT  SERVICE 

THE  engineering  societies  of  America  have  re- 
cently formed  a  consolidated  organization  which 
is  known  as  The  Federated  American  Krigineer- 
ing  Societies  and  represents  a  combined  mem- 


bership of  about  60.000,  including  in  its  ranks  the 
most  repreaentative  and  best  qualified  professional  en- 

gineers  in  the  United  States.  This  federated  society 
has  undertaken  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  has 
been  prominently  bel"<ire  the  American  people  in  the 
public  prints  wjth  an  educational  ciimpaign  for  the 
reduction  of  waste  in  industry. 

One  very  naef  ul  activity  of  the  Federated  Societies, 
tha  raaults  of  whieh  In  tha  natnra  of  the  caaa  eaanot 
ha  given  prominaneo^  ia  the  mnploymant  bureau  whieh 
acts  as  a  tort  of  clearing  house  for  the  placement  of 
engineers  of  every  variety  of  training  and  experience. 
The  only  qualification  for  service  from  this  bureau  is 
that  all  applicants  must  be  members  of  one  of  the 
athliated  societies  and  must  submit  a  complete  educa- 
tional and  professional  record  of  their  engineering 
experience.  These  records  are  carefully  classified  and 
collated,  and  as  inquiries  for  men  to  fill  positions  are 
received,  the  records  of  men  suitable  to  fill  them  «k 
inunedlstdy  available.  The  services  cf  tha  bureau  are 
free  to  employer  and  member  alike,  and  all  negotia- 
tions may  be  strictly  confidential,  U  desired. 

The  high  standards  required  for  membership  in  any 
of  the  member  societies  insure  the  quality  of  the  men 
available,  while  the  number  and  the  varied  experience 
of  the  membera  of  these  societies  provide  a  wide  field 
of  choice  for  a  proepective  employar. 

The  employment  bureau  of  The  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies  tenders  its  services  to  all  engi- 
neering organizations  in  the  building  up  and  expan- 
sion of  their  periionnel  in  preparation  for  the  increased 
activity  which  is  now  manifest  in  tiis  majority  of  our 
industrial  centers. 


A  HEARTY  ENI>ORSEMENT 

WHEN  H.  Ji.  Ebey,  district  director  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board,  returned  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco  atill  aeated  se- 
curely in  tha  saddle^  tha  unusually  aetiva  m- 
roor  that  he  was  to  be  avpplamtsd  mora  or  lass  sum- 
marily died  a  sudden  death.  SomeUling  doubtless  oc- 
curred at  Washington  of  which  the  public  has  no  pre- 
cise idea,  tor  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Ebey  b  forced  re- 
tirement were  too  circumstantial  to  have  been  ground- 
le.ss,  and  many  well-informed  individuals  thought  that 
he  was  bound  for  decapitation.  What  caused  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  or  certains  members  thereof,  to  decide 
otharwiae  also  may  be  left  to  speculation,  but  the  fol- 
lowing statemmt  of  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Amar> 
lean  Steamship  Association  may  have  had  some  elfeet: 
"In  view  of  press  reports  of  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion within  the  board  and  having  been  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  .situation  here,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  calling  to  your  attention  the  efiicient  service 
rendered  the  Shying  BOMd  and  the  splendid  coMipat^ 
ation  afforded  your  managing  agents  and  private  op- 
erators by  Harold  H.  Eb^,  district  director  of  opera- 
tions, and  his  assistants.  We  .strongly  indor.se  his  ad- 
ministration and  trust  that  your  board  and  officials 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  its  contiauanoe."  ' 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  the  following:  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  Williams,  Dimond  dt  Company, 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  MeCormiek  A  Mcnierson, 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  Struther;?  &  Dixon,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company-,  Sudden  &  Cbriatensen,  W. 
R.  Grace  ft  Company)  Swayns  A  Hoyt,  E.  C.  Evans  * 
Sons,  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  General  Steamship 
Corporation. 
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JOSEPH  E.  SHKEDY 

NEW  EUROPEAN  MANAGER  U.  S.  SHIPPING 
BOARD 

IF  Honolulu  should  preen  its  feathers  with  undue 
care  these  days  the  purely  terrestrial  world  doubt- 
less will  cast  a  tolerant  eye  on  the  Paradise  of 
the  Pacific.  Another  former  resident  of  the  Ha- 
waiian metropolis  has  climbed  high  in  the  world  of 
shipping.  This  time  it  is  Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  former 
general  superintendent  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  who  has  become  European  manager 
of  the  Shipping  Board  with  full  powers.  Captain 
Frank  E.  Ferris,  special  commissioner  with  offices  in 
London,  and  his  entire  organization  will  report  to  Mr. 
Sheedy.  There  will  be  an  immediate  reduction  and 
Americanization  of  the  European  staff. 

Coast  Guard  OflBcer 
As  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  (then  the  Revenue 
Cutter  service),  Mr.  Sheedy  had  training  and  experi- 
ence practically  identical  with  those  of  Annapolis 
graduates.  He  served  with  success  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Inter-Island  Company,  Honolulu;  and 
late  in  1916  became  general  manager  of  the  Seattle 
North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company.  His  first  ve-ssel, 
built  during  the  rush  of  war-time,  was  launched  within 
84  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel,  the  second  within 
89  and  the  third  within  81.  The  first  record  was  42 
days  better  than  anyone  had  done  prior  to  that  time, 
the  second  37  and  the  third  35,  all  of  which  indicates 
that  Mr.  Sheedy  had  built  up  a  remarkable  organiza- 
tion. 

From  the  Seattle  North  Pacific  yard  he  went  to 
Seattle  Construction  &  Drydock  Company  as  assistant 
to  the  president  and  then  was  made  manager  of  the 
Downey  Shipyard  Corporation,  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  While  on  the  Atlantic  he  became  a  member  of 
the  United  States  government  (Atlantic  Coast)  com- 
mittee on  bulkheads  and  freeboard,  member  of  the 


technical  committee  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, member  of  the  planning  and  control  committee 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association,  and 
also  was  connected  with  the  Council  of  American  Ship- 
builders. 

Also  a  Honolulan 

Captain  Ferris  also  is  a  former  resident  of  Hono- 
lulu, having  been  there  while  Mr.  Sheedy  was  with  the 
Inter-Island.  Their  offices  were  so  close  together  that 
a  husky  boy  could  have  tossed  a  green  cocoanut  from 
one  to  the  other.  After  serving  as  San  Francisco 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Steam.ship  Company  and 
marine  superintendent  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California,  Captain  Ferris,  because  of  ill-health,  went 
to  Honolulu  to  take  command  of  the  British  steamship 
Kestrel,  which  plied  between  Honolulu,  Fanning  Island 
and  the  Gilberts.  He  joined  the  Naval  Reserve  early 
in  1917  and  became  censor  of  cables  at  Honolulu; 
when  the  Dutch  steamship  Ophir  was  commandeered 
he  took  her  to  the  Atlantic,  where  he  served  as  com- 
mander of  convoy.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  became 
chief  inspector  of  construction  and  repairs.  South  At- 
lantic District,  Shipping  Board,  with  headquarters  at 
Jacksonville;  from  that  position  he  went  to  the  New 
York  District  as  managing  agent;  and  after  a  few 
months  in  private  business  became  European  special 
commissioner  of  the  Shipping  Board  with  headquar- 
ters in  London. 

The  I  Knew  Him  When  Club  of  Honolulu  doubtless 
will  be  holding  some  business  sessions  at  Fort  and 
Merchant  streets,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Bank  of 
Hawaii. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

NATHAN  J.  GLASS,  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  manager  with  George  E.  Butler,  for 
twenty-five  years  connected  with  that  firm  and 
for  the  last  three  years  in  entire  charge  of  its 
business,  has  established  independent  connections  and 
is  now  located  at  250  California  street  with  a  very 
fine  line  of  the  highest  grade  nautical  instruments, 
chronometers,  watches  and  clocks. 

A  beautifully  equipped  repair  shop  will  be  main- 
tained, extending  to  the  marine  trade  of  the  Pacifis 
Coast  the  highest  type  of  facilities  for  the  adjustment 
and  reconditioning  of  ships'  clocks  and  navigating  in- 
struments. 

"Nate"  Glass,  as  he  is  familiarly  known  along  the 
waterfront,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  marine  fra- 
ternity of  San  Francisco  harbor.  We  extend  to  him 
our  congratulations  and  our  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess in  this  new  venture. 
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SAFETY  AT  SEA 


TO  the  ordinary  layman  the 
idfii  of  a  sea  voya^te  imme- 
liiattily  brings  some  thought 
ot°  danger,  hardahip,  exposure, 
if  not  actually  of  the  cast-away-on- 
«Fd«a«rt-iBluMi  or  cannibal  ■ttories 
Whieb  M  otUM  are  associated  with 
tbe  tea  in  popular  fiction,  tho 
"movlM"  and  the  daily  pren.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  this  idea  should 
still  prevail,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  tnajority  of  the 
people  <if  Arneri<  H  have  what  miKht 
be  termed  "sea  blood"  in  their  veins, 
but  that  the  idea  does  prevail  to  a 
very  great  extant  ta  shown  conclu- 

aively  by  th«  mamMr  in  which  the 
public  praM  of  AHMiiea  traata  any 
opportmitsr  to  capitalise  marine  dis- 
asters. 

Rather  c  urious,  too,  is  the  popular 
idea  that  the  sailorman  who  fails  to 
become  an  actual  hero  in  time  of 
such  disaster  has  something  ladcing 
— the  captain  is  exp«ct«d  to  go  down 
with  the  ship,  aiui  avaiy  common 
sailor  is  cxpsctsd  to  pwform  «IS- 
ciently  with  coolness  and  daring 
tasks,  which  in  many  instances  are 
absolutely  impossible  a^  far  as  any 
human  agency  is  concerned. 

No  auch  ideas  are  prevalent  in  the 
popular  mind  with  regard  to  any 
othw  node  of  trave).  Note  that  tho 
headias  over  this  article  is  '^afe^ 
at  Sea"  and  not  "Danger  at  Sea." 
Statistics  show  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  sea  travel  per  pas- 
senger carried  lias  less  proportion  of 
mishap  to  the  life  and  limb  of  those 
p«sseng«ni  than  any  other  mode  of 
travel  known  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Yet  it  is  a  pbenomenon  no- 
ticed fay  all  steanahip  companiea 
that  after  any  prominent  marine  die- 
aster  there  is  a  very  decided  falling 
off  of  applications  for  bookings  and 
a  very  marked  caiicfllation  of  liook- 
ingii  airendy  madt;  tor  all  pasiieiiger 
Steamers. 

Much  material  published  in  the 
press  recently  has  attributed  to  the 

mania  for  speed  the  danger  to  navi- 
gation along  our  coasts  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  n<il\vithstan(ii;ijT  the 
fact  that  both  on  the  Pacitic  Coa^it 
and  in  the  .North  Atlantic  ferry 
passage  the  companies  which  hold 
the  record  for  speed  are  those  most 
free  from  trouble.  The  Cunard 
Steamship  Cmupany,  which  holds 
the  trans  •  Atlantic  record,  very 
proudly  and  iruly  boasts  that  for 
over  fifty  yaam  it  hB8  not  lost  a 
life  of  a  passenger  at  sea  through 
ordinary  marine  mishap.  Many  lives 
were  lost  from  the  liners  of  this 
eompaoy  through  war  risks  in  the 
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late  war,  but  that  of  course  is  a 
very  exceptional  condition  which 
does  not  count  in  the  praaent  dis- 
cussion. 

A  great  deal  of  tht  troatnicnt  of 
recent  disaaters  in  the  public  press 
has  emphaabed  the  idea  that  much 
of  the  dangw  was  due  to  the  in- 
structions teued  by  operating  com- 
paniea to  their  captains  to  make  the 
schedule  at  all  costs.  This  propa- 
ganda in  the  daily  pres.s  is  nothinK 
short  of  libelous.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  oi>er- 
atoni  of  passenger  vessels  issue  in- 
structions to  their  commanding  offl- 
ceis  which  are  directly  in  oppoeition 
to  any  such  ideas.  In  proof  of 
this  we  would  like  here  to  quote  a 
letter  written  April  iS6  last  by  A.  3. 
Frey,  then  general  man.-iger  of  the 
Ixis  Angeles  Steamship  Compain-  and 
now  vic«-i)rcsuicnt  in  charge  of  phy- 
sical operations  of  the  Ernergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  Shipping'  Board.  Mr.  Frey's 
letter  is  addrcs.scd  to  tii-:-  command- 
ing ofiicers  o£  the  Yale  and  Harvard, 
and  to  them  he  says: 

"I  cannot  too  .«trongly  impress 
upon  you  that  the  ve.'ssel  under 
your  conunand  is  at  all  times  to 
be  navigated  with  caution  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  and  tfaa  property 
placed  under  your  charge.  While 
it  is  desirable  to  make  the  ad- 
vertised schedule  of  eighteen 
hours  between  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor and  San  Francisco,  you  will 
clearly  understand  that  this  is 
only  expected  when  weather  con- 
ditions will  permit  of  such 
schedule  with  safety,  and  that 
at  no  time  are  you  to  take  any 
undue  risks  with  the  vessel  un- 
der your  cornmand." 
This  l«tt«r  iii  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral instructions  issued  by  the  man- 
agers of  steamship  companies  to 
the  offlcers  on  shipboard. 

Probably  no  subject  connected 
with  marine  activities  has  been 
gi\(iii  greater  consiiicration  tlian  the 
design,  construction  ami  eq-jiiimedt 
of  passenger  ships  for  greater  safety, 
in  sea  voyages.  The  British  and 
United  States  patent  offices  are  full 
of  patented  ideas  with  regard  to  new 
forma  of  enutruetioB,  apparatus  for 
working  lifeboats,  new  forms  of  life- 
boats, life  rafts  and  life  preservers, 
and  the  maritime  laws  of  all  mari 
tiiiit'  tuuntriea  in  the  workl  are  full 
of  statute  provisions  fi>r  th.e  inspec- 
tion and  equipment  of  passenger 
vessels  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
passengers.    International  confer- 


ences have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  tremeridyUS  amount  of 
material  i.s  available  fOV  tbOUe  whO 
are  fond  of  research. 

The  corning  of  wireless  telegraphy 
introduced  a  new  era  in  passenger 
travel  at  tea.  Today  practically 
eveiy  paasenger  vesael  is  equipped 
with  wireless  apparatus.  Practic- 
ally the  entire  coast  line  of  the 
United  States,  at  least,  is  equipped 
with  wireless  stations  of  sufficient 
power  and  sufficiently  close  together 
so  that  a  coasting  vessel  or  any  oiT- 
shore  vessel  approaching  the  coitst 
can  in  any  condition  of  wind  or 
weather  abnost  instantly  ascertain 
her  true  position  by  means  of  wire- 
less. 

.■\s  an  auxiliary  to  this  service 
and  to  insure  the  greater  erliciency 
of  our  aids  to  navigation,  ever>' 
lightship  and  every  lighthouse 
should  be  eiiuipped  with  automatic 
wireless  sets  for  sending  out  char- 
acteristic signals  so  that  the  wire- 
leia  apparatus  on  any  vesael  In 
times  of  fog  could  easily  pick  up  the 
position  of  these  warnings  of  dan- 
gerous points. 

.Another  form  of  e<tuipment,  which 
lia.s  not  come  into  very  general  use 
on  American  ships  but  which  is  now 
being  installed  on  practically  all 
new  passenger  liners  building  in 
Europe,  is  an  auxiliary  Diesel  or  gas 
engine  generating  set  located  on 
one  of  the  upper  decks  and  sufli- 
cienlly  powerful  to  provide  current 
for  all  of  the  deck  and  stateroom 
lights  :  t  ship  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  steering  gear,  deck 
winches  and  anchor  windlass.  Such 
an  installation  in  the  case  of  flooded 
engine  or  boiler  rooms  could  be  in- 
.stant1.\  put  into  operation  and  might 
he  at  any  time  the  means  of  saving 
the  shii),  and  certainly  would  be  in 
caao  of  a  night  disaster  the  means 
of  preserving  the  norale  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible a  very  mucli  more  efliciettt 
working  of  kioats  and  other  life  sav- 
ing apparatus  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

We  have  here  a  very  strong 
travel.  We  have  here  a  very  strong 
case  because  not  only  can  we  prove 
by  statistics  that  travel  by  sea  is 
the  safest  mode  of  travel*  but  we 
can' also  show  tha^  notwitiiatandliig 
that  proven  aaf styt  the  marine  en- 
gineer, the  naval  architect,  and  all 
the  law  makers  of  maritime  coun- 
tries arc  constantly  at  work  making 
this  safest  mode  of  travel  more  safe 
and  more  comfortable  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  passengers  on  our  sea 
lanes. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MOTORSHIP  BUILDING 


THE  flgures  for  mercantile  mo- 
torshipH  shown  in  Lloyd's  latest 
reRister  indicate  the  remark- 
able grrowth  of  the  motorship 
idea.  There  are  now  in  service  1447 
motorahips  aggregating  1,263,000  tons 
gross.  This  figure  does  not  seem 
ver>*  impressive  when  compared  with 
the  total  merchant  tonnage  of  the 
world  —  62,000,000  tons  gross  —  of 
which  it  repreaenta  slightly  over  2 
per  cent.  It  is  only  when  the  total 
for  1921  is  compared  with  that  for 
1913  that  the  true  sigrnificance  of 
the  figures  is  realized. 

In  the  latter  year  there  were  in 
service  only  290  vessels  totaling 
234,000  tons;  in  other  words,  in 
eight  years  the  motorships  in  ser- 
vice have  been  increased  by  600  per 
cent.  Including  motorships  under 
construction,  the  grand  total  now 
reaches  an  aggregate  of  nearly  2,- 
000,000  tons  gross,  and  in  judging 
these  figures  it  must  be  considered 
that  four  out  of  these  eight  years 
were  so  abnormal,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  shipbuilding  and  marine 
problems  generally,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  considered.  They  really 
should  be  dropped  out  of  the  record. 
It  might  be  said  on  a  close  analysis 
of  these  figures  that  during  the  past 
three  years  motorship  building  and 
the  idea  of  the  motorship  as  the 
most  economical  cargo  carrier  has 
advanced  well  over  1000  per  cent; 
in  fact,  the  only  freighter  ordered 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  five 
months  is  a  Diesel  driven  motorship. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  does  not  more  act- 
ively follow  up  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing many  of  its  already  antiquated 
new  steamers  into  economical  mo- 
torships. 

In  this  connection  we  would  in- 
vite our  readers'  attention  to  the 
suggested  design  reproduced  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  for  the  con- 
version of  the  standard  Hog  Island 
type  of  freighter  from  steam  turbine 
drive  to  Diesel  electric  drive. 

American  manufacturers  of  Die- 
sel engines  should  be  turning  their 
attention  ver>-  seriously  to  the  prob- 


lem of  designing  oil  engine  plants 
for  conversion  work  in  the  Shipping 
Board's  great  fleet  of  steamers.  The 
great  majorit>'  of  these  steamers  is 
of  the  single  screw,  slow  speed  pro- 
peller type,  running  from  80  to  100 
revolutions,  the  plants  ranging  from 
1500  to  3000  H.  P.  There  certainly 
should  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  these  conditions  with  a  Die- 
sel engine  plant  along  any  one  of 
three  lines:  ordinary,  straight,  non- 
reversible Diesel  engines  connected 
to  propeller  shaft  through  hydraulic 
or  mechanical  gearing;  Diesel  elec- 
tric drive;  and,  for  some  of  the 
ships  at  least,  directly  connected, 
directly  reversible  Diesels  of  the 
long  stroke,  slow  speed  marine  type. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the 
world's  shipping  market  and  of  the 
world's  foreign  trading,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  there  will  be  any 
very  great  demand  for  new  ships, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  large  demand  for  a  well 
designed,  easily  installed  internal 
combustion  engine  plant  for  the 
conversion  of  freight  steamers  ititu 
more  economical  motorships.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  more  experienced 
Diesel  engine  builders  and  ship- 
builders of  Europe  are  very  bu.<v 
just  now  on  this  problem,  and  out 
American  shipbuilders  have  a  K^reat 
opportunity  to  prove  that  American 
ingenuity  is  still  in  the  forefront 
in  the  design  and  erection  ot  pro 
pelling  machinery. 

Prospects  of  a  Revival 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  a  small  improvement  has  been 
noticed  in  European  shipping  circles 
during  the  past  month  or  two  and 
the  number  of  vessels  laid  up  has 
perceptibly  diminished,  What  is, 
however,  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  after  a  period  of  complete  stag- 
nation one  or  two  orders  are  now 
being  placed  by  shipowners  who  see 
the  |M>ssibjlity  of  returning  prosper- 
ity and  do  not  wish  to  be  caught 
with  insufficient  tonnage  when  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  comes  into 
existence.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
orders  are  for  motorships,  and  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  there  will 


be  a  boom  in  motorship  construction 
so  soon  as  conditions  return  to  any- 
thing like  the  normal. 

Mr.  Fred  Olsen,  the  Norwegian 
shipowner  who-se  name  is  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
who  controls  a  large  number  of  ship- 
building and  shipowning  companies 
in  Scandinavia,  has  just  placed  an 
order  for  a  7000  -  ton  motor  cargo 
ship  and  has  moreover  given  instruc- 
tions for  work  on  it  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  speed.  This  contract  is 
of  all  the  more  significance  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Mr.  Olsen's  ships 
trade  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  his  understanding  of  shipping 
prospects  is  probably  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  shipowner. 
Moreover  he  already  has  about  half 
a  dozen  motorships  building  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  in  his  fleet  seven 
or  eight  similar  vessels  are  in  reg- 
ular service. 

Another  new  order  for  a  motor- 
ship  that  has  just  been  placed  is 
that  which  Hunting  &  Sons  of  New- 
castle have  just  given  to  the  Tyne 
Iron  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  1:  uilt  by  the  North- 
eastern Marine  Engineering  Com- 
pany, who  have  the  license  to  man- 
ufacture Werkspoor  Diesel  engines. 
This  vessel  is  of  lO,^.^  tons  with  a 
length  of  3G5  feet  and  will  be  e<iuip- 
ped  with  a  couple  of  engines  total- 
ing 2400  i.  h.  p.  A  third  order  for 
a  motor  vessel  has  been  placed  in 
Italy  with  the  well  known  Ansaldo 
Company  for  a  standard  8100 -ton 
motorship  e<iuipp€d  with  two-cycle 
machinery  of  2200  b.  h.  p.,  this  new 
contract  being  to  the  order  of  the 
Koma  Steamship  Company.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
contracts  for  steamers  being  fixed, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  for 
rapid  motorship  development-^  in  Eu- 
rope are  as  bright  as  they  have  ever 
been,  although  it  is  obvious  that  no 
very  great  progress  can  ba  made  un- 
til there  is  a  general  improvement 
in  trade  conditions. 

Double  Acting  Engines 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  peo- 
ple that  the  future  of  the  marine 
Diesel  engine  lies  with  the  single 
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acting  type  op«ratins  either  on  the 
two-cycle  or  four-cycle  principlti  and 
that  little  i«  likely  to  be  heard  of 
the  lirmble  acting  engine.  There  are 
now  KTuunds  for  believing  that  this 
an  incorrect  view.  In  Germany 
there  is  still  a  atrong  bod}'  of  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  double  Acting  <na- 
chine,  uid  the  confideiiee  which  is 
placed  in  tiiia  design  Is  instanced 
by  the  order  which  the  Hamburg 
Line  have  passed  to  (he  well  Iraown 
German  shipViuilders,  Blohm  &  Voss, 
for  no  fewer  than  eight  cargo  motor- 
ships  of  about  6000  tons,  in  each  uf 
which,  it  is  stated,  double  acting 
Diesel  machinery  will  be  in.<>talled. 

The  advantage  which  iH  claimed 
for  this  class  of  plant  is  that  the 
coat  of  construction  is  redneed,  the 
weifht  and  space  occupied  are  less 
than  with  corresponding  single  act- 
ing engines,  while  the  fuel  consump 
tion,  although  nece:^.saril.\  siiim\vli:it 
higher,  nhows  comiwralively  liltlt; 
increase  in  view  of  the  advantages 
enumerated.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  builders  are  without  eaqwrience 
in  this  work,  as  they  eommeneed  the 
eonstrnction  ttMlr  first  double  act- 
ing  engine  about  ISll,  and  atthottgii 
only  one  ship  is  now  in  service  itt- 
ted  with  Blnhrn  &  Voss  engines,  this 
has  pr<A<(l  extri't7u-!\  suiiissful  and 
is  now  ;-;ul;!iK  umler  tlie  T!nt;sh  flag. 

In  Great  Uriluiii  there  is  also  some 
belief  in  the  double  acting  type,  and 
the  North  British  Diesel  Engine 
Works*  which  is  now  building  a 
large  namber  of  four-cycle  engines 
for  installation  in  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels,  has  just  developed  its 
first  double  acting  Diesel  engine  and 
carried  out  satisfai'tory  tests.  It 
will  not  be  in  the  least  surprising 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  some  very  important  develop- 
ments are  made  in  connection  with 
double  acting  motors,  more  iMirticu- 
larljr  in  thair  constmction  in  very 
high  powara  for  installation  in  big 
trans-Atlantic  liners.  The  idea  of 
obtaining  two  power  strokes  per  rev- 
olution is  obviously  attractive,  and 
if  it  can  be  curried  into  effect  with- 
out any  corresponding  disadvantages 
it  must  ultimately  make  great  head- 
way. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  manufacturers 
of  the  single  acting  Camellaird  Ful- 
lagar  engine  claim  that  they  can 
build  their  motors  actually  smaller 
in  dimensions  and  lower  in  weight 
than  corresponding  double  acting 
engines,  so  that  they  are  likely  to 
see  some  interesting  compel ition  ue- 
tween  various  designs  in  the  near 
future. 

14,MNI-ton  Motonliip  for  the 

R.  M.  S.  R  Co, 

The  nti:iiber  of  :iii|)ortaiif  Hrit- 
i.sh  shipowning  concerns  who  have 


neither  motorships  on  order  nor  In 

service  is  becomtng  steadily  less,  and 
the  latest  firm  for  which  a  first  mo- 
torship  has  just  been  launched  is 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Gum- 
pany,  which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
largest  shipowning  combinations  in 
Great  Britain.  Few  deralivments  are 
more  interesting  in  connection  with 
oil  engined  veaaela  than  the  fact  that 
competing  ataipowning  fiunn.  are  or- 
dering ships  of  exactly  similar  di- 
mensions and  with  similar  machin- 
es' installations.  The  new  boat  for 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  i'acket  Com- 
pany, which  been  immed  Loch 
Katrine  is  a  sister  ship  to  four  built 
for  the  Glen  Line,  while  three  oth- 
ers are  under  construction,  two  for 
the  Holland  America  Line  and  ono 
for  the  Elder  Dempster  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  l^och 
Katrine,  all  of  thej«e  are  being  built 
by  Hailaiid  &  Wolff,  but  this  ship 
has  iieen  constrxict^d  by  John  Brown 
&  Coiiitjany.  ttie  famous  Clydebanlt 
firm,  to  Hariand  &  Wolff's  design. 
We  have  thus  reached  a  degree  of 
standardization  both  in  shipbuilding 
and  ahipowning  that  has  never  inra- 
viously  been  recorded  in  nonaal  times 
in  connection  with  steamers.  The 
advaiita^'es  of  such  a  policy  are  ob- 
viou.s  since  the  shipowners  oblam  a 
vessel  which  the>  know  from  previ- 
ous performance  ot  similar  craft  m 
eminently  reliable  and  economical 
and  about  which  there  are  no  uncer- 
tain factors. 

The  machinery  for  the  Loch  Kat- 
rine is  being  built  by  Hariand  & 

Wolff,  and  comprises  a  couple  of 
their  standard  S200  i.  h.  p.,  eight- 
cylimier  sets,  the  larf;est  engines  of 
this  class  now  lieinjr  built.  This 
type  of  machinery  has  already  proved 
a  success  in  connection  with  the 
Glen  Line  boats,  and  ahips  of  the 
Loch  Katrine  class,  carrying  14,000 
tons  of  cargo  at  an  average  speed  of 
approximately  12%  to  IS  knots,  con- 
sume only  20  tons  of  .oil  fuel  com- 
pared with  80  tons  of  coal  on  a  cor- 
respoiidiijg  iteamer,  or  uO  toua  of  oil 
on  a  vessel  fitted  with  oil-fired  boilers. 

Such  a  difference  in  consumption 
is  too  great  to  be  ignored,  and  there 
are  indications  that  many  of  the 
other  large  British  shipowners  will 
shortly  place  orders  for  similar  craft 
which  have  proved  so  eminently  suit- 
able for  Kfiicral  cur^jo  carrying:,  es 
pecially  un  long  voyages.  The  Lo<  h 
Katrine  is  602  feet  ii'  le?ifj;b  with 
a  beam  of  62  feet,  and  an.on^r  the 
features  which  render  ner  interest- 
ing to  shipowners  generally  is  the 
excliialve  adoption  of  electricity  for 
all  purpoaes.  This  is.  in  fact,  one 
of  the  newer  marine  developments 
coincident  with  the  coniirig  of  the 
oil-engined  craft,  and  although  it  i;j 


freely  admitted  that  electrical  ma- 
chinery costs  more  than  s*eam  plant, 
the  economy  in  operation  is  extrfttnt- 
\y  large.  In  actual  coniparis<jns  with 
corre.spondinjf  ships  it  has  been 
found  that  to  run  the  electrical  aux- 
iliaries on  a  motorahip  costs  between 
oaa-fllxth  and  ooa-aightli  th«  amount 
aapanded  on  a  ataamar  whan  ataam 
amdliariea  are  ntiUaed. 

New  Solier  laalallation 
The  completion  of  the  first  large 
British  .ship  equipped  with  .^ulzer 
Diesel  machinery  is  noteworthy,  this 
vessel  being  the  Coiide  de  ("fiurruca, 
which  ran  her  trials  at  the  end  of 
August  from  Armstrong's  yard  on 
the  Tyne.  She  has  been  constructed 
to  the  order  of  a  well  known  Span« 
ish  firm  and  is  a  tanker  370  feet  in 
length  with  a  cargo  carrying  capac- 
ity of  6500  tons.  The  speed  is  high- 
er than  is  normally  as.sociated  with 
tank  vessels,  and  two  enyriiies,  each 
of  1250  h.  h.  p..  are  fitted,  giving  an 
average  speed  at  sea  of  11'  ;;  knots. 

Top  Platform  Control 
Several  features  of  interest  are  to 
be  noted  in  thaae  motors.    In  the 
first  place,  an  entire  departure  has 

been  made  in  the  control  arrange- 
ment and  the  control  station  is  ar- 
ranged at  the  top  of  the  etnnne.H  in- 
stead of  below,  thus  avoiding  a  great 
deal  of  gear  which  has  normally  to 
be  provided,  connecting  the  control 
wheel  with  the  valve  operating  mech- 
anism. It  is  claimed  that,  aa  most 
of  the  vulnerable  parts  of  a  Diesel 
engine  are  at  the  top,  it  is  only  log- 
ical that  the  control  should  be  ef- 
fected from  this  point,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  .saiil  for  this  view. 
Each  en^:l^e  drive.s  its  own  scaveng- 
ing pump  and  air  compressor,  and 
by  the  elimination  of  scavenging 
valves,  the  number  of  valves  in  the 
cylinder  cover  is  limited  to  one  fuel 
valve,  ooa  atartlnf  valve  and  a  nliaf 
valve.  The  fuel  and  starting  valves 

are  arranged  in  the  same  ciiRe,  ?9 
that  actually  only  one  large  hole  has 
to  be  drilled  in  the  cylinder  cover, 
thus  miiiimii^tng  the  possibility  of 
cylinder  cover  cracks  developing.  In 
the  larger  types  of  Sulzer  engines, 
scavenging  air  is  provided  from  sep- 
arate electrically  driven  turbo  blow- 
ers, but  this  syitam  has  not  been 
employed  on  the  new  ship,  as  it  is 
considered  more  suitable  for  engines 
of  1500  h.  h.  p.  and  over. 

Tlie  largest  vessel  of  any  .sort  ever 
built  in  Norway  is  now  approai  htng 
completion  at  the  Rysenberjc  Mek 
Verksted  at  Stavanger  and  this  is  a 
raotorship  of  9000  tons  deadweight. 
In  the  Handicap,  as  the  new  craft 
is  named,  a  couple  of  ISSO  b.  h.  p. 
Sulser  Diesel  ensrines  have  been  in^ 
Mtalled,  supplied  by  Snl/er  'Rrothem 
at  Wintcrthur  in  SwitEerland. 
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MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  GERMANY 

Vessels  Totaling  175,000  Tons  Under  Construction 


ACCORDING  to  the  recently  is- 
sued report  of  the  Deutsche 
VVerft  A.  G.  of  HamburK, 
which  is  now  the  largest 
shipbuilding  concern  in  Germany, 
although  only  established  in  1918, 
contracts  are  in  hand  for  ten  motor- 
ships  of  about  61,000  tons,  with  26,- 
000  horsepower.  It  is  of  some  sig- 
nificance as  indicating  the  working 
of  the  minds  of  German  shipowners 
that  a  note  is  added  to  the  report 
to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
isting depression,  "it  is  certain  that 
in  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a  new  demand  for  special  types  of 
construction,  such  as  tankers  and 
motorships."  The  contracts  which 
the  company  has  in  hand  insure  full 
employment  of  the  works  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  1922.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Deutsche  Werft 
was  e.stablished  in  connection  with 
other  large  industrial  concerns,  and 
the  machiner>'  for  the  motorships 
now  under  construction  is  being 
built  at  the  A.  £.  G.  Berlin  works. 

The  increasing  number  of  orders 
that  are  being  placed  in  Germany 
for  motorships  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  new  German  mercantile  fleet 
will  be  built  up  largely  of  internal 
combustion  engined  craft.  The  full 
extent  to  which  such  vessels  are  be- 
ing constructed  in  Germany  is  not 
known,  but  the  list  given  here,  which 
is  believed  to  be  correct,  gives  de- 
tails of  some  of  the  boats  of  this 
class  which  are  now  on  the  stocks. 
These  comprise  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  vessels,  with  a  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  175,000,  propelled  by  ma- 
chinerj-  totaling  72,000  horsepower. 
It  is  probable  that  this  considerably 
underestimates  the  work  which  is 
being  carried  out,  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  Blohm  &  Voss'  yard 
ver>'  important  developments  are  an- 
ticipated in  'the  construction  of  mo- 
torships equipped  with  double-acting 
Diesel  engines  of  the  Blohm  &  Voss 
type. 

Reduction  Gears 

In  connection  with  the  two  motor 
vessels  being  built  by  Blohm  &  Voss 


By  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


A  BurmeiRlcf  anil  Wain  type  6<cvHndcT  directly  rcversiblt  marine  Dicve-l  «ncine  aa 
built  by  the  A.  E.  C.  Wrrki  at  Berlin 


for  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Line,  an 
interesting  departure  has  been  made 
which  will  be  watched  in  Europe 
with  considerable  interest — that  is, 
in  each  vessel  will  be  installed  two 
3000  B.  H.  P.  Diesel  engines  which 
were  built  at  the  Augsburg  works 
of  the  M.  A.  N.  and  were  originally 
intended  for  installation  in  subma- 
rine cruisers.  The  engines  have  ten 
cylinders  and  run  at  390  r.  p.  m.'  and 
are  of  the  four-cycle  design  with  a 
high  mean  effective  pressure  of  100 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

These  engines  will  be  equipped 
with  reduction  gear,  reducing  the 
propeller  speed  to  about  100  r.  p.  m. 
and  the  speed  of  the  boats  will  be 


from  13  to  14  knots. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  where  it  is 
believed  this  idea  was  first  used  it 
proved  very  successful,  as  the  motor- 
ship  Libby  Maine,  which  is  engined 
with  two  320  horsepower  Dow-Wil- 
lans  engines  fitted  with  reduction 
gear,  has  been  in  operation  several 
years  with  complete  satisfaction. 
German  Competition 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will 
be  seen  that  Germany  will  be  an  im- 
portant competitor  in  marine  circles 
in  a  ver\-  short  time,  as  it  will  invest 
its  new  capital  in  motorships  of  the 
latest  design,  while  other  countries 
have  fleets  of  steam  vessels  on  hand 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 


No.  of                                                                                                           Total  D.  W.  Total  H.  P. 

Ships           Builders         •                    Owners                                            Tonnage  of  Machinery 

8    -Hamburg-Amerika  Line   „                 48,000  20,000 

10  Deutsche  Werft,  Hamburg                                                                    61,000  26.000 

2  A.  G.  Krupp,  Kiel  Stinnes                                                             6,000  2.800 

1  Howaldtwerke.  Kiel   Hamburg-Sud  Amerika  Line                             14,000  5,000 

I  A.  G.  Weser  Hansa  Line                                                       9.000  3,200 

S  Blohm  &  Voss,  Hamburg..  .Hamburg-Amerika  Line                                   28,000  12.000 

1  Tecklenborg   .Hansa  Line   „  »                   9,000  3.000 

2»                                                                                                          175,000  72.000 
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FROM  STEAM 

A  Plan  far  the  Convetdoa 


IN  the  year  1911  were  completed 
three  motomhipit,  the  Selandia, 
JutlanHia  and  Christian  X.  thai 
were  destineri  to  revolutionize 
the  shipping  industry.  Ten  years  of 
steady,  uninterrupted  service  find 
them  still  in  excellent  condition,  ju»t 
M  economical  of  fuel  in  1921  aa  in 
1911;  600^000  M*  ndlM  of  voyaging 
in  the  awrm  am»  in  all  kinds  of 
wrather  under  various  conditions  of 
loading-  have  demonstrated  fhoir 
economy  in  upkeep  cost. 

Denmark  has  every  reason  to  he 
proud  of  the  Kast  Asiatic  Company, 
who  ordered  them  built,  and  of 
Burmeister  &  Wain,  who  designed 
and  built  their  machinery.  These 
ships  ars  370  fs«t  hy  68  fe«t  hy  80 
fast,  and  can  eany  7400  tons  of 
deadweight  on  28  feet  6  inches 
draft.  Their  twin  Diesel  engines  of 
eight  cylinders  each  were  designed 
to  operate  at  140  r.  p.  m.  and  de- 
velop 1050  n.  11.  p.  each  at  that 
apeed,  propelling  the  fully  loaded 
vessel  at  11  knots,    in  service  the 

r.  p.  n.  are  usually  about  126. 

The  ChiisUaa  X  was  sold  to  the 
Hanhufg  American  Line  at  the 
time  of  her  acceptance  trial,  but  the 

Selandia  and  .luthir.dia  have  con- 
sistently oariied  larKe  dividends  f<jr 
their  original  owners,  and  during 
this  recent  slump  in  freight  rates 
have  continued  in  regular  service, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
steam  tonnage  has  Iwen  laid  np. 

During  the  war  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  laid 
down  a  great  many  ships  of  this 
size  in  the  shipyards  of  the  coun- 
try, no  less  than  si.xty  being  ordered 
at  one  time  from  the  Hog  Island 
plant  alone.  While  of  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  Selandia  and 
Jatiandia,  th^  dilTered  in  that  they 
were  single-screw  instead  of  twin- 
screw  ships,  and  unfortunately  they 
were  all  steam  engine  driven,  not 
one  of  this  immense  fleet  of  7500- 
ton  ships  being  equipped  with  Diesel 

engines. 

To  tl'.c  I  nited  Slates  tax-payer, 
learning  that  such  ships  when 
motor-driven  are  capable  of  60  per 
cent  increased  eaniings  over  the 
same  sise  steamship,  comes  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  passible  and  prac- 
tical to  replace  the  steam  machin- 
ery of  these  steamers  with  •'nnic 
form  of  Diesel  engine.  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  both  possible  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has 
spent  considerable  time  on  this  prob- 
lem and,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 


TURBINE  TO  DIESEL  ELECTRIC 

of  Oaw  «A*'  U.  S.  Emetgency  Fket  CmpocatiiMi  Shipo 

Or  JOHN  L.  BOGBRT 

the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  is  able  version  of  any  of  the  Class  "A" 

to  show  by  means  of  the  accom-  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  steam- 

panying   drawings   one   thoroughly  ers  into  first-cla.ss  motorships. 

practical  way  of  making  the  con-  The  vast  majority  of  these  Clasa 
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"A"  ships  was  propelled  by  steam 
turbines  operating  on  the  propeller- 
tbatt  through  gtaring,  and  it  is  OM 
of  tlM  eharaetarirtica  of  tb*  tatMM 
ti»t  its  torque  is  conatant.  Saok« 
lumever.  Is  not  the  ease  with  the 
JHesel  engines  of  \hp.  Selaiulia  and 
Jutlandia.  Their  tdiiiue  is  a  lluctu- 
ating  one.  'I'hiM  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem is  an  important  one.  A  pro- 
peller or  tunnel  shaft  that  was 
.abundantly  strong  enough  to  trans- 
nit  2S00  shaft  horse  power  from  a 
turbine  through  gearing  might  fail 
when  called  upon  to  tranamit  the 
<<anie  amount  of  horse  power  at  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  per  min- 
ute coupled  liircit  to  either  a  six 
x>r  eight  cylinder  Diesel  engine  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  driv  tlM  86- 
landia  and  Jutlandia. 

This  means  that  the  conversion  of 
€Uw8  "A"  Emergen^  Fleet  Corpora- 
"tion  ahips  by  the  substitution  of 
•diroet«onnected  4-cycle  DieAel  en- 
gines for  the  watertube  boilers,  tur- 
bines and  reduction  gearing  might 
easily  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
diameter  of  the  propeller  and  tun- 
nel shafting,  and  with  that  change 
a  ebango  lilwwiBe  in  the  stem-frame 
to  permit  »  larger  aiem-tnlie.  If, 
however,  the  Diesel  eleetrie  drive 
Jbe  adopted,  no  such  problem  will  be 


faced.  In  the  case  of  the  electric 
drive  the  torque  of  the  motor  is  not 
fluctuating  but  constant;  it  ia  aim- 
liar  in  its  uniformitj  of  drive  to  the 
tarbine. 

To  make  this  manner  of  conver- 
.sion  clear  to  the  naval  architect, 
marine  engineer  and  ship  owner,  ac- 
curate scale  drawing.^  are  herewith 
shown.  The  fluctuating  changes  in 
tcnriqae  of  the  Diesel  engines  shown 

and  transmuted  by  the  direct -eon< 

nected  electric  generators  into  a 
uniform  D.  C.  electric  current.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  conversion 
drawings  show  a  power  house  such 
a.s  might  be  erected  anywhere  on 
land.  The  space  available  dictated 
the  form  of  Diesel  engine  selected, 
since  the  fore  and  aft  space  was 
limited  by  the  poeition  of  the  foi^ 
ward  boiler  room  and  aft  engine 
room  bulkheads.  Because  the  V- 
type  of  engine  permits  double  the 
horse  power  in  the  same  length  fore 
and  aft,  the  size  of  i  vlindcrs  and 
number  of  turns  per  minute  being 
the  same,  that  kind  of  Diesel  engliie 
appeared  to  be  indicated  by  the  con- 
ditions of  tiie  problem. 

Three  gmentlag  units  are  shown. 
Uk  HkM  opinioa  of  the  writer,  for 
such  cargo  ships,  the  choice  will 


ultimately  fall  between  the  adoptioa 
of  two  units  or  three.   He  fails  to 

see  any  benefit  to  In?  derived  from 
a  larger  number  of  direct-connected 
units,  either  with  the  same  number 
of  cylinders  per  engine  but  of  small- 
er bore,  or  of  larger  bore  but  fewer 
in  number  per  engine.  Many  en- 
gineers will  undoubtt'dly  cast  their 
vote  for  but  two  Diesel  engines  with 
ttoir  direet«onneeted  deetric  gen- 
eratoTB.  Such  s  change,  since  it 
will  necessitate  larger  cylinders, 
will  call  for  a  longer  engine  and 
a  longer  electric  generator.  The 
speed  of  rotation  will  be  necessarily 
lower,  which  means  a  heavier  en- 
gine and  a  heavier  Keiierator.  There 
would  be  a  gain,  however,  in  the 
thwartahip  space  occupied. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Class  "A" 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ships 
from  steam  to  Die.'^el  eiigir>e  power 
uppear.s  to  call  for  the  adoption  of 
either  two  or  three  Diesel  engine 
driven  electric  generators  furnish- 
ing electricity  to  a  double  armature 
D.  C.  electric  motor  direct  coBDeetod 
to  the  tunnel  shafting  and  nomuJly 
operating  at  a  speed  of  80  tuns  per 
minute. 


CONVERSION  PLAN  FOR  8800-TONNERS 


The  accompanying  drawing  shows  an  SRUgeoMBt 

of  machinery  in  the  stem  of  a  standard  88004on 

twin  screw  cargo  ship.  This  layout  is  for  two  Tosi 
directly  connected  directly  reversible  marine  oil  en- 
gines of  the  true  Diesel  type,  each  engine  developing 
1100  B.H.P.  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
conversion  jobs  such  as  that  illustrated  here,  and 
American  manufacturers  of  Diesel  engines  should 
be  preparing  for  this  demand  by  familiarizing  their 
engineering  staffs  with  all  of  the  problems  involved 
in  making  such  an  installation  in  our  standard  ships 
with  a  minimum  alteration  of  the  hull  structure. 
The  problem  of  conversion  will  be  largely  a  problem 
of  first  cost,  and  it  is  up  to  the  designer  and  nmnn- 

facturer  of  Diesel  cnKino^'  to  give  the  American 
shipowner  a  simple  unit  which  can  be  installed  in 
plaeo  of  the  prsaent  reeiproeatlng  or  tnrbtpe  steam 
plant. 

That  SOOM  ibms  are  busy  on  this  job  is  shown  by 
the  two  •rraagements  of  machinery  illustrated  in 
this  issue  of  Pacific  Hnriao  Bwrlov.  The  TWi  di- 
rectly reversible  marine  oil  engine  Is  manufactured 

in  San  Francisco  by  the  United  Engineering  Com- 
pany, whose  long  experience  in  Pacific  Coast  com- 
mercial operating  conditions  enables  them  to  thor- 
oughly appreciate  all  of  the  nice  adjustment  be- 
tween the  hull  structure  and  the  propelling  luechaii- 
ism  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  marine 
power  plant  iastallntion. 
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AN  INTERESTING  MOTORSHIP 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Eliminating  the  Steam 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  was 
displayed  by  San  Francisco 
shippitiK  nien  in  the  recent 
visit  to  this  harbor  of  the  fine 
new  motorship  Somersetshire,  which 
is  being  operated  by  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  under  char- 
ter from  the  Bibby  Line. 

The  Somersetshire  has  been  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  the  motor- 
ship  building  notes  in  previous  is- 
sues of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  She 
has  a  capacity  of  12,000  tonH  dead- 
weight on  28  feet  draft,  is  470  feet 
long,  with  57  feet  beam  and  a  mold- 
ed depth  of  37  feet.  She  was  built 
by  Harland  and  Wolff  at  Belfast  and 
engined  by  them  with  Burmeister 
and  Wain  type  Diesel  engines  of  the 
Harland  and  Wolflf  improved  design. 
While  on  the  coast  at  Puget  Sound 
ports  and  at  San  Francisco  she 
booked  several  pa.ssengers  for  the 
trip  to  Europe  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  having  accommodations  for 
twelve  passengers  in  very  nicely  ajH 
pointed  quarters  in  her  superstruc- 
ture amidships.  The  fuel  tanks  of 
the  Somersetshire  have  a  capacity 
sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  45,000 
miles  under  full  load  condition. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  have  on  order  and  under 
construction  in  British  shipyards  six 
motorships  for  the  United  Kingdom- 
North  Pacific  service,  all  of  which 
will  be  very  similar  in  most  respects 
to  the  Somersetshire,  an  exception 
being  that  they  will  be  fitted  with 
a  large  amount  of  refrigerator 
space.  Three  of  these  vessels,  the 
Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Goil  and  Loch 


View  of  the  new  McParlane  winchcv 

Monar,  arc  now  nearing  completion 
and  will  go  on  berth  as  soon  as  they 
are  outfitted. 

One  feature  of  the  Somersetshire's 
equipment  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  comment,  especial- 
ly from  stevedores  in  San  Francisco 
and  Vancouver,  was  the  new  Mc- 
Farlane  system  for  deck  winches  for 
cargo  handling.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  this  system  pro- 
vides for  from  one  to  any  practic- 
able number  of  winches  mounted  on 
a  single  shaft  and  connected  thereto 
by  suitable  planetary  spur  gearing, 
the  shaft  itself  being  driven  by 
worm  drive  from  a  single  electric 
motor  and  power  being  transmitted 
to  the  individual  winch  drum  by 


un  the  BiHtiih  moiorihip  Somerflcithirc 

the  use  of  brake  bands  on  the  hous- 
ing of  the  planetary  gear.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  found  to  work  out  ad- 
mirably in  the  handling  of  mixed 
cargoes  and  is  being  installed  on 
many  British  motorships. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  are  agents  in  Seattle  for 
the  Holland-America  Line.  Their 
active  organization  has  enabled  that 
line  to  obtain  a  goodly  share  of  the 
shipment  of  Northwestern  apple* 
and  other  agricultural  products  to 
Europe,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
note  by  American  companies  that 
this  strong  British  line  is  installing 
such  a  large  proportion  of  refrig- 
eration space  in  it.s  new  carriers. 
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The  mat<jr«hi[i  Somersetshire  4t  »  Puset  Sound  port    12.000  tuns  capacity  at        feel  draft 
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EUROPEAN  MARINE  NOTES 


Impressions  of  a  Californian  in  Britain 


AI,TH(IT;i;II  the  lati'.'.t  i-ftunis 
(if  I.ldVil's  shuw   the  riiitfMl 
Kingdom  to  be  the  leaders 
in  world  shipbuilding,  they 
do  not  bring  any  comfort  to  the 
mind  of  the  British  shipbuilder. 

The  figures  sre  exceedingly  inter- 
esting  and  well  wnfh  while  analys- 
ing by  all  who  are  interested  in 
shipping  and  shipbuilding.  The 
tonnage  now  afloat  lon^iist'^  of  33,- 
20fi  vpRsels  aKKreRatinvT  nearly  62,- 
ono.Oou  tons.  In  the  shipyards  of 
the  United  Kingdom  merchant  ship- 
ping under  construction  is  nominal- 
ly 3,600.000  tons  SDd  in  the  ship- 
ysmta  of  tka  bnlues  of  the  world, 
iaeladhiig  tin  United  States,  the  ton- 
nage under  construction  aggregates 
2,500,000;  in  other  words,  we  have 
under  cnnslrut  lion  and  ailoat  68,- 
000,000  ti  p-  I  :  merchant  shipping. 
More  Ships— Leas  Freight 
Before  the  war  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  aggregated  less  than  50,000,- 
000  tons,  and  under  the  present  de- 
presaed  trade  conditiona  tlie  marine 
freight  tonnage  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authoriticn,  seems 
to  agKrt^Kate  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  lesH  than  the  amount  that  was 
carried  by  water  in  1S14.  In  other 
■words,  we  have  now  afloat  and  un- 
der construction  36  per  cent  more 
tonnage  than  we  had  in  1914  and 
probably  35  per  cent  leas  freight  to 
carry  in  that  tonnage. 

Under  those  conditions  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  ordinary 
freiphter**  ^^hould  be  a  druK  on  the 
market  and  that  only  the  most  ex- 
peruMUed  and  loiij;  e.stabli.shcd  ship- 
ping comiianie.-i  have  any  chance 
at  competition  in  the  carriage  of 
the  world's  freight  by  sea.  Every- 
where ID  Britain  th*  question  of  the 
causes  of  th«  present  stagnation  In 
shipping  is  dIiieuM«d,  and  the  al- 
most universal  answer  seems  to  he 
— high  costs  of  coal,  steel  and  labor, 
iind  internal  distorbsnces  in  Bnssia 
and  Asia. 

In  the  matter  of  coal  there  has 
been  a  very  decided  improvement 
since  the  settling  of  the  labor  troub- 
les of  the  coal  miners,  and  a  marlied 
Improvement  In  the  ▼oinme  of  ex- 
port was  shown  during  July.  Com- 
parative figures  for  exports  of  steel 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
lack  of  bulk  cargo. 

Cheaper  ("oat  Needed 
The  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales  Coal  Ownen'  Association  has 
published  sodm  Taiy  interesting  fig- 
nrat  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  coal  indurtiy  In  Great  Britsln. 
Total  rixipaients  of  coal  tnm  tiw 


This  installment  of  *'Euro- 
pean  Marine  Notes"  marlts  the 
b^Hnning  of  a  aeries  of  com- 
ments by  a  California  marliw 

engineer  on  condtttoMS  as  he 

finds  them  in  Fnrnpe  and  espe- 
cially in  Great  Hntain. 

There  has  been  a  i-imsider- 
abl«:  amount  of  material  in  the 
public  preas  of  America  and  in 
certain  marine  and  other  trade 
ioumala  concerning  Kritish 
pnipagaiMla  In  the  United 
State*  and  British  efforts  to 
strangle  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  There  can  he  nn 
dcubf  in  the  minii  "i  .icivone 
Willi  knows  the  situation  that 
Great  Britain  is  straiiiinjf  her 
every  resource  to  retain  her 
place  as  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  carrier  in  the  world, 
and  it  li  perfectly  ii(ht  mkI 
proper  that  she  ahouM  do  wo. 

"Wt  in  the  United  States 
should  be  watching  this  strug- 
gle with  srreat  interest,  partic- 
ularly a.s  w  e  own  so  many  mer- 
chant marine  vessels  ourselvps. 

The  purpose  of  these  Euro- 
pean  marine  notes  la  to  Iteep 
the  readerti  of  Padile  Harine 
Beview  hifimncd  as  to  tiie 
treikl  of  events  In  European 
shipping  and  shlptiuilding  so 
that  we  can  the  more  intelli- 
gently shape  American  marine 
policies  to  meet  European  com- 
pt'tition. 

Any  suggestions  or  qaestions 
from  our  rssdcffs  will  be  gladly 
received. 


United  Kingdom  in  MIS 
tag  round  figures,  07,000,000  tons. 
Tn  1920  this  amoont  had  decreased 

fo  40,000,000  tons.  During  the  same 
time  tlic  Unitud  States'  exports  of 
ccial  increased  from  1,500,000  to  22,- 
000,000  tons.  The  total  output  of 
(  oal  for  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  2M,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
a  decrease  of  67,000>000  tona  when 
compared  with  the  output  for  1918. 
In  the  seven  montiu  just  prior  to 
the  war  Great  Britain  exported  42,- 
500,000  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same 
seven  months  of  1921  Great  Britain's 
exports  amounted  to  only  6341,000 
tons. 

Great  Britain  has  just  as  man;, 
mines  and  more  -nunsis*  more  dociu 
and  more  ships  than  she  had  before 
•the  war.  Steel*  wbidi  largely  de- 
pends upon  coal  in  its  mannfhetnn^ 


has  dropped  in  export  touimse  from 
3.000,0(10  in  the  seven  months  just 
before  the  war  to  considerably  less 
than  1,000,000  in  the  first  seven 
nmnths  of  1921.  Great  Britain's 
capacity  for  flie  manufacture  of 
steel  has  increased  50  per  cent  as 
far  aa  plant  is  concerned.  Only 
a1>out  one-sixth  of  the  available 
plant  is  working  today. 

Labiir  Hlamed 
The  blame  for  this  stalt»  of  af- 
fairs is  laid  mainly  to  the  high  cost 
of  unit  production,  to  low  output, 
and  high  cost  of  labor.    To  put  it 
vety  tersely,  in  the  United  States 
600,000  miners  produce  600.000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  over  1,000,000  min 
ers  are  producing  alxiut  200,000,000 
tuns.    The  United  States*  output  av- 
erages 20  tons  per  man  per  week. 
The  British  output  is  less  than  4 
tons  per  man  per  week.    This  is,  of 
course,  largely  due  to  tinfavorabia 
natural  conditions  in  the  very  deep 
mines  of  Britain  and  favorable  nat- 
ural conditions  in  American  mines, 
but  taking  all  of  these  things  into 
consideration,  the  British  mine  own- 
ers feel  that  the  Ilritish  rate  should 
be  about  one-hall  the  American  rate 
instead  of,  as  shown,  one-fifth. 
American  Competition 
A  generation  ago  the  American 
rate  waa  slightly  undor  8  tons  per 
nan  pn-  week  and  the  British  rate 
6  tons  per  man  per  week.    In  1913- 
14  the  pit  mouth  cost  of  coal  in 
Britain  was  about  10' —  per  ton, 
7/ —  of  this  being  absorbed  in  min- 
ers' wages.    In  the  first  quarter  of 
1921   miners'  wages  absorbed  ver>' 
neariv  :!0  —  per  ton.   Wages  to  the 
miner  had  not  increased  in  this  pro- 
portion, but  the  reduced  output  per 
man  placed  this  burden  against  the 
ton  of  coal.  Today  after  the  recent 
reduetuin  in  miners'  wages,  a  ton 
of  British  coal  is  costing  for  pit 
labor  alone  25  -    at  the  pit  mouth 
as  against  a  little  under  7/ —  com- 
parable cost  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  needed  is  increased  out- 
put per  man,  and  the  conclusion  of 
thia  report  of  the  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales  Coal  Owners'  As- 
socIatioB  is  that  about  one-half  of 
the  miners  now  employed  in  British 
coal  mines  .should  be  diverted  to 
other  labor  and  the  (nilput  per  week 
per  man  I'.oubied. 

Steamers  L.aid  Up 
There  are  at  the  present  time  over 
100  steamers  laid  up  on  the  Humber 
and  more  than  200  on  the  T>ne,  a 
total  tonnage  of  over  one  miltion 
and  a  half,  and  a  corresponding 
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number  in  other  British  ports,  with 
a  conHequent  almost  unparalleled 
dlump  in  freight  ruten  and  in  the 
value  of  ordinary  freight  steamers. 

The  official  statistics  relating  to 
traffic  from  principal  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  show  total  arrivals 
for  the  month  of  June.  1921,  6.596,- 
000  tons,  total  departures  6.500,000 
tons.  In  1920  these  figures  were,  re- 
spectively, for  June,  10,177.000  tnnn 
and  10,600,000  tons.  It  is  figured 
that  the  practical  stoppage  of  coal 
exports  accounts  for  about  2.300,000 
tons  of  the  year's  decrease  in  export 
tonnage.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  figures  given  ab{)ve 
represent  dome.stic  as  well  as  export 
and  import  trade. 

Vessels  are  being  run  to  Aus- 
tralian and  South  American  ports 
practically  in  ballast,  bringing  home 
grain  cargoes  at  low  rates,  and  tak- 
ing a  loss  of  from  £20,000  to  £30,000 
on  the  round  trip. 

Joiners  Strike  Over 
One  cheerful  note  comes  in  the 
ending  of  the  .ship  joiners'  strike, 
making  it  possible  for  many  of  the 
ships  now  on  the  ways,  which  had 
been  delayed,  to  be  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. It  has  been  a  very  sore 
point  with  the  British  merchant,  the 
ship  owner,  and  the  shipbuilder  that 
so  many  of  Britain's  ships  have  on 
account  of  this  strike  had  to  be  fin- 
ished in  continental  yards,  a  nota- 
ble example  having  been  recently 
the  splendid  new  Cunard  liner 
Scythia.  just  now  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  New  York.  The  ship  join- 
ers have  been  out  for  between  eight 
and  nine  months  and  have  accepted 
the  same  terms  now  which  were 
available  to  them  in  June. 

Yarrtiw's  to  Close 
Yarrow  and  Company  have  con- 
siderably startled  the  British  ship- 
building world  by  posting  the  fol- 
lowing notice  at  their  Scotstoun 
yard : 

Owing  to  repeated  strikes,  reduc- 
tion of  output,  and  demarcation  dis- 
putes which  have  taken  place  in 
various  industries  throughout  the 
countr>',  the  cost  of  shipbuilding 
has  become  excessive,  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  promise 
dates  of  deliver>'. 

With  the  greatest  regret  we  have 
therefore  decided  to  temporarily 
close  our  works,  with  the  exception 
of  our  experimental  and  research 
department,  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 30. 

We  shall  reopen  when  eonditionf 
enable  business  to  be  carried  on 
with  some  chance  of  success. 

We  give  this  early  notice  of  our 
decision  .ho  that  our  employes  may 
have  every  opportunity  of  obtaining 
work  elsewhere. 


Yarrow  established  a  yard  at  Pop- 
lar-on-the-Thames  in  the  London 
district  and  built  there  many  splen- 
did vessels,  specializing  in  shallow 
draft  construction  for  use  on  rivers 
and  lakes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
After  a  few  years  the  burdens  of 
local  taxation  and  heavy  labor  costs 
began  to  be  irksome,  and  in  1906 
they  acquired  the  present  site  at 
Scotstoun  on  the  Clyde  and  there 
have  been  building  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, river  gunboats,  and  mer- 
cantile light  craft.  Your  Pacific 
Coast  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  present  action  of  this  firm,  as 
they  have  a  very  active  yard  in 
British  Columbia  and  about  a  year 
ago  there  was  considerable  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  con- 
centrate the  bulk  of  their  work  at 
that  yard,  gradually  deserting  the 
yard  on  the  Clyde.  Under  normal 
conditions  from  1000  to  1500  men 
are  employed  at  Scotstoun. 

World's  Biggest  Liner 

Much  interest  is  being  evidenced 
in  marine  circles  here  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  deliver)-  of  the  White 
Star  liner  Majestic,  ex-Bismarck, 
which  will  be  ready  for  service  be- 
tween Southampton  and  New  York 
early  next  spring.  The  Majestic  will 
be  the  largest  ship  afloat,  having  a 
displacement  of  56,000  tons,  making 
her  nearly  10,000  tons  larger  than 
the  Olympic  and  about  2000  tons 
larger  than  the  Leviathan. 

The  human  interest  figures  on  this 
greatest  of  passenger  liners  arc 
rather  striking.  The  hull,  for  ex- 
ample, if  stood  on  end  beside  the 
Woolworth  building.  New  York, 
would  overtop  that  champion  sky- 
scraper by  164  feet.  Her  three 
smokestacks  are  each  30  feet  in  di- 


ameter, which  would  allow  ample 
room  for  two  New  York  subway 
trains  to  pass  abreast.  The  tops  of 
these  stacks  are  184  feet  above  the 
keel,  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  twelve-8tor>- 
building.  There  are  nine  decks,  and 
the  ship  is  liberally  e(iuipped  with 
electric  elevators.  When  carr>'ing 
a  full  passenger  list  she  will  be  in- 
habited by  5200  people,  divided  into 
4100  pas.Hengers  and  1100  crew.  One 
thousand  passengers  are  in  the  first 
class,  700  in  the  second,  and  2400  in 
the  third. 

Grand  Reception  Hall 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
unusual  feature  in  the  construction 
of  this  vessel  lies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  uptakes  from  the  boilers 
to  the  stacks.  The  uptakes  to  each 
stack  are  arranged  to  be  brought 
up  outboard,  arching  together  over 
the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  deck  and 
uniting  under  the  stack.  The  grand 
staircases  are  also  arranged  at  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  giving  a  clear 
sweep  of  unimpeded  space  amid- 
ships for  the  great  public  rooms. 
Through  these  rooms  there  is  an 
unbroken  vista  of  apartments  250 
feet  long. 

The  appointments  are  ver>'  lux- 
urious and  include  a  large  g>'mna- 
sium,  electric  and  Turkish  baths,  a 
mosaic  and  marble  Pompeiian  swim- 
ming bath  with  a  bottom  area  of 
820  square  feet,  a  depth  of  9  feet, 
arranged  with  a  galler>-  for  spec- 
tators and  with  30  dressing  rooms. 
Thirty  Milet*  an  Hour 

The  power  plant  consists  of  four 
turbines  working  on  four  propeller 
shafts  and  delivering  a  total  of 
62.000  H.  P.  Normally  the  pro- 
pellers will  turn  170  r.  p.  m.,  driv- 
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inir  the  ship  at  23  knot«.  The  maxi- 
mum  speed  is  194  revolutions,  and 
this  is  expected  to  drive  at  2G  knots, 
or  better  than  30  statute  miles  an 
hour.  She  will  be  fitted  with  fuel 
oil  burning  boilers  and  is  expected 
to  consume  alK>ut  11,400  tons  of  fuel 
oil  in  a  round  trip. 

The  watertight  bulkheads  in  the 
hull  are  fitted  with  heavy  hydraulic- 
ally  operated,  electricaly  controlled 
watertight  doors.  The  ship's  decks 
have  a  total  area  of  seven  and  one- 
half  acres,  and  four  times  around 
her  promenade  deck  gives  the  pas- 
senger a  constitutional  of  one  mile. 

The  Majestic  is  being  finished  by 
Blohm  and  Voss  of  Hamburg  under 
special  arrangement  between  the 
Allies  and  the  German  government 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
representatives  of  the  White  Star 
Line. 

Holland-America  Liner 

Speaking  of  big  liners,  while  the 
Cunard  Company  and  practically  all 
the  British  passenger  lines  are  con- 
fining themselve.s  to  what  might  be 
called  intermediate  class  liners 
around  20,000  tons  displacement, 
Harland  and  Wolflf  have  recently 
laid  down  in  their  new  Musgrave 
Channel  yard  at  Belfast  a  32,000 
ton  passenger  liner  for  the  Holland- 
America  Line,  which  will  bear  the 
name  of  Statendam.  This  is  the  larg- 
est vessel  laid  down  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

The  first  Statendam  was  launched 
at  Queens  Island  yard  of  Harland 
and  Wolff  in  July,  1914.  She  lay 
unfinished  when  the  war  broke  out, 
was  ultimately  completed  for  the 
British  government  as  a  cargo  car- 
rier, renamed  the  Justicia,  and  turn- 
ed over  to  the  White  Star  Line  for 
management.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war  she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  new  vessel  is  the  first  of  a 
large  program  which  the  Holland- 
America  Line  have  projected.  There 


are  two  18,000-ton  vessels  at  the 
Glasgow  yard  of  Harland  and  Wolff 
and  a  dozen  smaller  vessels  are  be- 
ing built  in  Dutch  yards  and  are  to 
be  engined  by  Harland  &  Wolff. 

Teutonic  Broken  Up 

Speaking  of  Harland  and  Wolff 
ships  reminds  us  that  the  famous 
old  White  Star  liner  Teutonic  built 
by  that  firm  in  1899  was  sold  the 
other  day  to  a  Dutch  firm  of  ship- 
breakers  and  will  soon  be  reduced 
to  the  junk  pile.  The  Teutonic  was 
one  of  the  first  transatlantic  liners 
to  break  into  the  five-day  class,  when 
in  the  early  '90's  she  made  the  trip 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  5 
days  16' 2  hours. 

Exchange  Rates 

One  rather  humorous  phase  of  the 
shipbuilding  situation,  which  is 
proving  a  boomerang  to  John  Bull, 
is  brought  about  by  the  curious  con- 
dition in  exchange.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  just  after  the 
armistice  the  American  dollar  be- 
came the  standard  and  sterling  ex- 
change dropped  very  heavily,  the 
American  press  saw  an  opportunitj' 
to  tie  knots  in  the  lion's  tail  and 
were  very  jubilant  over  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  idea  began  to  creep 
into  their  intelligence  that  the  sit- 
uation was  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  John  Bull,  as  far  as  world  trade 
was  concerned,  and  it  soon  became 
very  apparent  that  British  financial 
circles  were  very  glad  to  have  the 
exchange  stay  at  its  low  ebb;  in 
fact,  there  was  considerable  evi- 
dence that  London  was,  so  to  speak, 
"pegging"  the  exchange  rate. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  northern  France  be- 
gan to  get  their  breath  after  the 
war  and  settle  down  to  real  work, 
the  exchange  as  between  sterling 
and  continental  currency  began  to 
show  up  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  John  Bull,  and  now  it  appears 
that  our  friend  John  is  ver>'  sus- 
picious that  Berlin  and  Rotterdam 
are  "pegging"  the  exchange  rates. 


Strange  to  say,  he  cannot  see  the 
humor  in  that  situation. 

Shipbuilding  CoNts 
In  shipbuilding  circles  it  amounts 
now  to  John  having  brought  his 
shipbuilding  costs  down  to  a  point 
where  he  can  possibly  take  orders 
for  standard  freighters  at  about  £16 
per  deadweight  ton.  Under  normal 
rates  of  exchange  it  might  just  be 
possible  that  freighters  of  the  same 
standard  type  could  be  built  in 
America  at  competitive  prices,  but 
at  present  dollar  to  sterling  ex- 
change rates  John  has  the  edge  on 
his  American  cousin  by  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  due  to  continental  exchange 
and  other  "extenuating  circum- 
stances" Hans  can  build  this  freight- 
er for  £11  and  has  the  bulge  on  John 
by  about  30  per  cent.  However,  as 
our  friend  Goldberg  remarks,  "it 
doesn't  mean  anything,"  because  no- 
body wants  the  freighter,  and  if 
he  did  want  it  he  could  go  out  and 
buy  it  from  its  present  owner  for 
about  £6  per  deadweight  ton. 

Special  T>'pea 
When  it  comes  to  special  types  of 
passenger  vessels,  motorships,  shal- 
low draft  steamers,  floating  cranes, 
and  other  varieties  of  craft  in  which 
a  specialized  knowledge  of  certain 
marine  engineering  phases  enters 
as  largely  as  economy  in  throwing  a 
hull  together,  the  work  seems  to  go 
to  the  firms  that  know  how  to  pro- 
duce it  so  that  we  find  Dutch  steam- 
ship lines  ordering  from  British 
yards,  the  Japanese  navy  ordering 
from  an  American  yard,  British  cor- 
porations ordering  from  Dutch  crane 
builders,  and  a  general  interchange, 
so  to  speak,  of  work  among  all  na- 
tionalities in  the  same  way  that  we 
Califomians  are  used  to  receiving 
orders  from  South  Africa  for  min- 
ing machinery  or  from  Australia  for 
special  fruit  handling  equipment  be- 
cause we  have  learned  by  experience 
to  produce  the  machine  that  will 
give  results  along  those  lines. 


Scene  at  the  openmie  of  the  new  Ueorcc  V  dock.  London.  Enxland 
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THE  BLOW-OFF  COCK 

The  Cost  of  Ocean  Freight  fix>m  a  Marine  Engiticcr's  Standpoint 

By  SEA  FLAME 


THK  transportation  of  carjtoes 
.^iM  1^  I'liUifl;.  lii'jii'Milf nt  on 
the  protil.H  niwde.  It  the  ship- 
owner loses  money,  he  will  lay 
up  bU  fleet.  If  operating  and  over- 
ImmI  expense  exceeds  income,  some 
one  must  lo«e.  This  i«  ineviteble. 
All  this  beinr  consider  tlie  c««t 
of  caro'ing  freight  in  American- 
built  ships.  Wc  are  all  anxious  to 
see  llie  "(iriitui  Ohi  h'liiii"  floating 
(iver  our  shijj^i  <iii  tJu'  seven  sea«,  but 
when  It  conies  Id  jiux  ihk  itif  liills, 
that's  another  story.  We  will  not 
thrash  over  again  the  labor  costs, 
but  will  talte  up,  eerionaly,  coata  of 
operation. 

First  the  initial  prii-e  of  the  ves- 
sel must  be  considered;  also  htjr  de- 
preciation, which  can  hardly  be  le»n 
than  10  per  cent  per  year;  then  her 
U|Aeep  and  repairs,  her  running  ex- 
penae,  including  fuel,  food,  paint  and 
other  supplies,  and  wages. 

Coastntction  Costs 
Comneadiig  at  the  beKin]ung,take 
construction.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 

at  least  25  per  cent  of  initial  coet 
conld  be  saved  by  cutting  out  waste- 
ful and  useless  things  on  American 
ships.  Do  not  think  the  writer  is 
unpatriotic,  Init  the  "'i-ontraptions" 
on  American  -  built  vessels  are  not 
seen  on  what  we  call  "foreigners." 
Mote  the  usual '  Shipping  Board 
freighter,  like  the  one  the  writer  ia 
at  present  chief  engineer  of.  She 
htut  in  the  officers'  quarters  four 
highly  finished  porcelain  water  clos- 
ets, flush  tanks  .4lso  porcelain,  fitted 
with  ball-lioats  and  luckel  tittmt'S, 
entirely  unsuitable  for  water; 
has  twelve  expensive  porcelain  hand 
wash  bowls,  with  nickel  fittings  with 
fresh  water  supply.  There  are  three 
six-foot  pereelaia  bath  tuba,  with 
nickel  fitted  water  heaters  and  show- 
ers; tiled  floors  in  toilets  and  bath 
rooms.  The  crew  arc  almost  equally 
well  provided  for,  as  they  have  three 
hot  and  cold  showers  with  nickel 
heaters,  nelf-flushing  water  closets, 
with  the  petty  officers*  rooms  sup- 
plied with  porcelain  wash  bowls. 
The  pantries  have  five  nicliel  plated, 
hlgh^  finished  coffee  urns,  porce- 
lain sinks,  etc. 

Now  all  this  cobU  tremendously 
when  the  labor  of  rumiiriK  drains, 
steam  lines,  etc.,  is  added,  together 
with  the  valves  and  fittings.  And, 
unfortunately,  these  expensive  ar- 
lantexMnta  are  not  appreciated  by 
f9a 


Here  is  a  department  where- 
in wc  invite  all  of  our  readers 
to  get  rid  of  their  aundua  eteam 
or  their  scavenge  gaBcai 

We  had  thought  of  caltlng 
this  depjirtmenl  "The  Safety 
Valve,"  but  a  San  Franciscii 
dail>  has  already  appriiprialed 
that  name,  and  anyway  a  safe- 
ty valve  is  a  fitting  used  onlv 
in  great  emergencies.  The  en- 
gineer who  is  right  on  the  Job 
often  haa  nae  for  Ma  blow-off 
cock,  and  hia  boll«  aeMom 
needs  to  use  the  safety  vahre. 

Paciflc  Marine  Review  will 
not  I><  n  -ponsihle  for  any  of 
the  iipimons  jjiven  or  conclu- 
sions reachetl  in  LirtRl<s  con- 
tributed in  thi.s  department. 

For  instance,  here  is  our  old 
friend  Sea  Flame  breaicing  out 
like  a  regular  Bolshevili  against 
what  he  calla  the  ''bnnl^  of  the 
"high  standard  of  the  Ameri- 
can workman."  We  do  not  fol- 
low him  here  at  all,  and  wp 
would  like  to  get  sjinn  .  - 
sions  along  this  line  itum  our 
readers. 

So,  Mr.  Mariner,  when  you 
get  up  a  feed  head  of  steam 
licM  iu  an  ewMtunity  to  wi- 


those  for  whom  they  were  snpplieri. 
True,  a  few  appear  to  have  some 
ideas  regarding  the  use  and  care  of 
the  articles,  but  the  majority  do  not. 

Freighters  De  Luxe 
In  addition  to  pantr}'  and  lavora- 
toiy  fittings  of  a  most  ornate  and 
expensive  type,  the  electric  installa- 
tion expense  is  great — fans  in  everj* 
room,  and  in  some  two;  call  bells  in 
most  of  the  rooms ;  elaborate  cur- 
tains  and  lilinds;  crtpper  screens  to 
doors  and  porta;  fine  carpets  in 
rooin^i:  best  of  bed  and  other  linen. 
All  of  this  runs  into  big  monqr,  and 
la  for  the  most  part  carelessly  han- 
dled bjr  iboie  for  whom  it  is  eup- 
pHed.  The  old  cry  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers of  the  "high  standard  of  the 
American  workman"  i*,  in  inv  opin- 
ion, insofar  as  it  applies  to  seafar- 
ing men,  all  "bunk."  Tiie  average 
man  going  to  sea,  be  he  American, 
Dutchman,  Limey  or  Dago,  is  of 
about  the  same  typa.  He  has  little 


care  for  aii\thnuT  that  is  supplied 
hitii  Ki'iitis.  All  the  \arioiis  fancy 
things  on  our  American  are 
in  most  cases  wasted,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  destroyed  and  worthless.  My 
old  friend,  Mr«  R.  P.  Schwerln.  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  average 
white  oiler  was  a  pig.  The  old- 
timers  in  the  Pacific  Mall  Conipaiiy 
will  remember  the  toiuiilion  ot  the 
oilers'  quarters  and  the  alleys  near 
them  before  the  Chinese  were  en- 
caged. 


Engine  Room 
The  engine  moma,  too,  are  crowd- 
ed with  expensive  and  intricate  de- 
vicea  and  ao- called  improvements, 
whose  initial  cost  is  enormous.  While 
in  theor>'  they  are  presumed  to  ef- 
fect great  savinKs  m  fuel,  etc..  in 
practice  the  reverse  is  the  case.  One 
rea&uii  lor  this  is  that  the  average 
engineer  does  not  know  how  to  prop- 
«uriy  handle  many  of  the  lately  In- 
atalled  additions. 

Back  to  the  Sbnple  Life 

The  writer  is  aware  that  a  long 
howl  will  arise  when  he  says  that  if 
American  steamship  owners  would 
make  a  revolution  in  buildinf  thev 
mi^ht  make  money  and  thi.  ^  ; y 
our  prodiKts  in  our  own  ships.  .All 
useless  and  •mollycoddliflg"  things 
must  be  cut  out.  Build  a  strong  and 
able  hull.  Fit  her  with  •  rugged 
and  plain  engine  and  good  Scotch 
marine  boHers,  with  no  superheaters 
or  other  foolishness.  Have  one  dy- 
oano  for  night  use  only.  Leave  out 
cold-atorage  and  wireless  on  freight- 
ers. Have  the  main  feed,  air  pump, 
circulator,  IuIko  and  sanitary  pUmps 
work  olf  main  engines.  Have  one 
general  service  pump.  Cut  out  all 
fresh  water  supply  to  all  rooms. 
Have  a  hand  pump  in  the  galley  and 
another  on  deck,  and  no  more.  For 
the  general  crew  have  plain,  sub- 
stantial toilets  and  wash  rooms.  (  ut 
out  steam  heaters,  electric  lans,  por- 
celain wash  bowls,  baths,  etc.  Build 
a  plain,  strong,  fool-proof  job,  and 
then  you  can  compete  with  the  "for- 
eigner." 

Of  course  the  objection  will  arise 
that  no  one  will  go  to  sea  in  such 
ships.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that.  You 
will  get  men,  an<l  probably  better 
men,  for  they  won't  be  "sissies"  or 
tourists.  In  the  old  days  there  was 
no  lack  of  men,  and  those  daya  will 
come  back. 
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A  CRANKLESS 


RECIPROCATING  ENGINE 


MR.  A.  G.  M.  MICHELL,  in- 
ventor of  the  Michell  thrust 
block,  has  recently  developed 
a  high  speed  reciprocating 
eng-ine  on  the  swash  plate  principle, 
using  the  Michell  thrust  block  to 
take  the  thrust  of  the  piston  against 
the  swash  plate.  The  swash  plate 
principle  is  not  new  and  has  been 
applied  in  the  past  by  numerous  in- 
ventors, but  has  always  failed  in  a 
practical  way  through  lubrication 
difficulties. 

The  Michell  thrust  bearings  are 
good  for  a  load  of  at  least  500 
pounds  per  s(|uare  inch  and  have 
b«en  in  everj'-day  use  under  loads 
many  times  greater.  Mr.  Michell 
carefully  worked  out  the  propor- 
tions of  his  trial  engine  so  as  to 
get  a  perfect  balance  between  the 
weights  of  the  reciprocating  pistons 
and  the  swash  plate  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  engine  which 
runs  perfectly  at  a  speed  of  1200 
r.p.m.  and  promises  good  operation 
at  much  higher  speeds. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion herewith,  the  cylinders  of  the 
engine  are  arranged  concentrically 
about  the  shaft  and  are  rigidly  con- 
nected in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  swash  plate.  The  .nwash  plate 
is  keyed  to  the  shaft  which  carries 
also  on  keys  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  groups  of  cylinders  a  rotary 
valve  controlling  the  admission  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders.  The  engine 
is  designed  to  work  on  the  uni-flow 
principle,  the  exhaust  steam  being 
discharged  through  the  ports  mark- 
ed "C." 

The  test  engine  has  eight  cylin- 
ders, each  five  inches  in  diameter, 
arranged  four  on  each  side  of  the 
swash  plate.  With  a  gauge  pressure 
of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
a  condenser  vacuum  of  26  inches,  a 
horsepower  was  developed  equal  to 
0.92  i.  h.  p.  per  cylinder  per  100  r. 
p.  m.  The  engine,  as  stated,  was 
run  successfully  under  load  at  1200 
r.  p.  m.,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  entirely  safe  to  run  it  at 
1600  r.  p.  m. 

On  this  test  engine  the  swash 
plate  was  made  at  an  angle  of  27 '  L' 
degrees.  The  tests  have  shown  this 
angle  to  be  larger  than  necessary, 
and  Mr.  Michell  states  that  in  future 
engines  the  angle  will  be  22 V2  de- 
grees or  less. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  design, 
if  successful  in  ordinary'  practice, 
will  make  a  ver>'  compact  and  light 
unit.    The  test   unit  as  described 


Stctionil  timiiiafi  •nd  pUn  vi  thr  Michell 
•wath-pUlc  rctiptocaiing  iieam  engine 

would  have  an  outside  diameter  of 
about  20  inches  and  an  over  -  all 
length  of  3  feet.  At  1200  r.  p.  m. 
it  would  produce  88  horsepower  and 
at  1500  r.  p.  m.  110  horsepower, 
working   on   a   comparatively  low 


steam  pressure.  It  will  be  evident 
to  engineers  that  this  design  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  the  internal 
combustion  type  of  engine,  and  we 
may  have  here  the  solution  for  the 
generation  of  large  powers  in  light 
compact  units  with  all  the  economy 
of  the  direct  application  of  heat  en- 
ergy from  fuel  oils. 

The  design  as  worked  out  permits 
of  easy  accessibility  to  all  parts  for 
repairs  and  adjustments,  provision 
being  made  for  adjusting  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Michell  blocks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  swash  plate  by 
means  of  a  screwed  sleeve  with  a 
notched  head.  Lubrication  of  the 
swash  plate  is  provided  through  an 
ample  supply  of  oil  maintained  by 
means  of  a  gear  driven  pump. 

Applied  to  marine  propulsion,  there 
would  probably  be  two  units  geared 
to  one  propeller  shaft,  the  gearing 
problem  being  easily  taken  care  of 
in  a  single  reduction  by  gears  of 
moderate  dimensions. 


Burning  Fuel  Oil 

SET  the  burners  open  wide, 
Do  not  touch  the  valves  at  side; 
Keep    the    pressure    on  the 
pump, 

And  up  the  bally  steam  will  jump. 
If  the  smoke  is  black  and  thick, 
Open  up  the  fans  a  bit; 
If  the  smoke  is  thick  and  white, 
To  slow  the  fans  will  be  quite  right; 
For  when  sufficient  air  is  given. 
No  smoke  ascendeth  up  to  heaven. 
If  the  jets  refuse  to  squirt, 
Assume  the  cause  is  due  to  dirt. 
Should  the  flame  be  short  and  white, 
You    have    combustion    clear  and 
bright; 

But  .should  the  flame  be  yellow  and 
long. 

Combustion  is  entirely  wrong. 
A  wise  man  to  his  heater  sees, 
And  keeps  it  200  degrees; 
To  have  it  more  is  not  quite  wise. 
Because  the  oil  may  carbonize; 
A  little  lower  has  been  found 
To  give  as  good  results  all  round. 
If  the  Alters  are  kept  clean. 
No  rise  in  pressure  will  be  seen; 
But  should  the  pump  kick  up  a  ruc- 
tion. 

There's  likely  air  within  the  suction. 
The  pressure  governs  the  supply, 
So  do  not  keep  it  very  high. 
If  these  instructions  you  will  follow. 
You'll  beat  the  other  fellow  hollow. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  I.  M. 
E.,  London. 


The  firit  Dic4«l  tn^-nt 
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NEW  COAST  GUARD  CUTTERS 

The  Union  Construction  Company  Delivers  a  Turbo-Eiectnc  Drive  Vessel  to  the  United  States 

Tteaaury  Department 


JUST  a  year  AfO  in  Puciflc  Ma- 
rine Review  for  October,  1920. 
we  published  a  detailed  de- 
scription, illustrated  with  plans, 
of  the  new  ijoast  Guard  cutters 
buildinsf  at  the  Union  Construction 
Company,  Oakland.  The  first  of 
these  four  cutters,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Tampa,  has  juiit  eomplated  her  offi- 
cial trials  Mttafactorily  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Union  Construction  Company  we 
publisih  herewith  a  fine  pitture  of 
the  Tampa  on  her  triul  run. 

Krictlv,  the  Tampa  i-s  a  Hplcndidiy 
built,  well  designed,  seaworthy  ves- 
sel, 240  feet  long  over  all,  220  feet 
long  on  the  water  line,  of  39  feet 
molded  breadth,  and  2S  feet  6  inches 
molded  depth,  having  a  displace- 
ment of  1600  tons  when  loaded  to  14 
feet  mean  draft,  this  displacement 
includinK  lut.OOO  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 
24,000  gallons  of  freah  water,  and 
35  tons  of  store.';.  For  a  more  de 
tailed  description  of  the  general 
features  refer  to  the  article  on  page 
U4  of  Pacific  Marine  Beview  for 
October,  1920. 

Power  Plant 
Two  Bahcotk  &  Wilco.v  watertube 
boiler.s  supply  steam  for  the  turijo 
generator.  The  working  prtitk»ur<^  is 
200  pounds  with  50  to  75  degrevs 
aaperheat.  The  boileni  are  fitted 
■with  the  closed  stoke-hole  system  of 
foresd  draft  and  have  a  total  beat- 
ing snrfaee  of  S800  square  feet  and 
a  total  furnace  volume  of  600  CUbic 
feet.  They  are  equipped  for  oil  bttm- 
ing  with  mechanical  atomisation. 
Turbine 

The  turbine  is  of  the  Curtis-Gen- 
«ral  Electric  type  directly  connected 
to  a  General  Electric  a.  c  Mdiaae^ 
2-pole  generator  running  about  WOO 
r.  p.  m.  with  an  output  of  about  2t00 
K.  W.  This  generator  supplies  cur- 
rent at  2300  volts,  50  cyele,  to  a 
.synchronous  46  -  pole  260€  II  V. 
motor  directly  connected  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft  and  turning  over  at  full 
power  130  r.  p.  m.  The  propeller 
is  IS  feet  in  diainater,  d^Uaded. 
of  cast  steel. 

On  her  trials  over  the  measured 
mile  the  Tampa  developed  ICS  knots 
per  hour  average  speed. 

Two  separate  exciters,  one  being 
a  spare,  furnish  current  for  the  ex- 
citation of  the  ganuator  and  motor 
fields  and  also  power  for  driving 
varteus  aaxtUarlM.  sneb  as  fh*  ven- 
tilating moloir,  ataering  gaar  motor, 
gypajr  head  motor,  radio  apparatus, 


refriKeratiiiK    plant,    electric  wash- 
ing machine,  and  lights  for  the  ship. 
Control 

The  control  equipment  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  ba  oporatod  elec- 
trically from  a  distaDca  or  in  eaaa 

of  emergency  by  hand.  On  the  trial 

the  control  functioned  perfectly,  all 
of  the  necessary  maneuvor.s  being  ef- 
fected with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
Oue  very  nutictiattle  feature  of  the 
electric  drive  as  installed  on  the 
Tampa  was  the  entire  lack  of  vibra- 
tion and  the  uniformity  of  torque 
OB  the  propeller.  This  feature  of 
automatic  control  to  aleetric  motors 


of  this  character  absolutely  prevents 
racing  of  the  propeller  in  rough 
seas. 

We  shall  hope  in  a  future  article 
to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers 
tha  eampMa  trial  data  of  one  of 
these  vessels  so  that  comparison 
may  be  made  between  this  drive  and 
other  typsa  for  SCOttOmy  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  Tampa  will  certainly  make  a 
very  welcome  addition  to  the  fleet 
of  the  Treasuiy  Department  and 
should  be  ot  great  service  in  coast 
patrol,  and  marine  rescue  woriL 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  LATEST  DREADNOUGHT 

New  York  Shipbuilding  O>rporation  Launches  the  Electrically- Propelled  Battleship  Washington 

ON  September  1  the  United  States 
.superdreadnouKht  Washington 
was  launched  at  the  Camden 
plant  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation.  The  16,800  tons 
of  steel  forming  the  uncompleted 
hull  was  officially  named  Wash- 
ton  by  a  ten  -  year  -  old  lady,  Miss 
Miss  Jean  Summers,  of  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  assisted  by  a  bottle  of 
perfectly  good  California  champagne. 

The  Washington  i.s  a  si.nter  ship  of 
the  Colorado,  which  was  launched 
from  an  adjacent  way  at  the  same 
yard  last  March.  Although  author- 
ized in  1916  and  contracted  for  in 
January,  1917,  construction  of  these 
two  superdreadnoughts  of  the  most 
powerful  type  afloat  was  not  begun 
until  the  spring  of  1919,  as  the  Navy 
Department  purposely  deferred  its 
capital  ship  program  during  the  war 
so  that  all  available  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity could  be  concentrated  on  the 
construction  of  troop  and  supply 
ships  and  torpedo  boat  destroyers  to 
meet  the  immediate  emergency. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  vessel 
are  as  follows: 

Length,  on  water  line....  6O0'-O" 

Length  overall    624'-6" 

Breadth,  extreme    9T-b%" 

Depth,  to  main  deck   47'-2" 

Draft,  normal    80'-6" 

Displacement  (weight), 

normal  load,  tons  about  32.600 
Displacement,  full  load, 

tons  about   33,600 


Ariix'i  concepiicn  ol  th(  complcml  U.  S.  S.  WuhiOKton 


Like  all  recent  United  States  cap- 
ital ships,  the  Washington  will  be 
electrically  propelled.  Her  main  en- 
gines will  consist  of  two  15,000  H.  P. 
Westinghouse  turbo-electric  genera- 
tors, which  will  generate  electricity 
to  operate  four  7300  H.  P.  Westing- 
house  motors,  one  for  each  propeller. 
The  steam  will  be  generated  by  eight 
watertube  boilers  fired  by  oil. 

This  electric  drive  is  superior  in 
several  particulars  to  other  methods 
of  propelling  a  warship.  A  moat  im- 
portant advantage  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  main  turbines  are  not  con- 
nected mechanically  with  the  propell- 
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ers  and  no  long  shafts  run  through 
the  ship.  In  consequence,  the  main 
turbines  can  be  located  in  the  most 
convenient  position  with  reference  to 
the  ship's  military  requirements,  such 
as  protection  from  under-water  at- 
tack, ammunition  storage  and  hand- 
ling, turret  construction,  and  so  on. 
An  electrically  driven  battleship  can 
therefore  be  made  more  efficient  as 
a  fighting  machine  than  can  one 
driven  by  any  of  the  older  methods, 
and  the  United  States  Navy  is  far 
in  advance  of  other  nations  in  the 
development  of  this  type  of  pro- 
pulsion. 

Electric  drive  also  provides  great 
maneuvering  power,  because  the  pro- 
pellers can  be  almost  instantly  re- 
versed with  full  power.  In  addition, 
the  turbines  operate  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  high  econ- 
omy, which  means  that  the  ship  pos- 
sesses a  greater  radius  of  action 
than  one  with  a  less  economical  form 
of  drive.  In  the  recent  trials  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Tennessee,  which  is  also 
equipped  with  We.stinghouse  electric 
propulsion,  and  is  similar  in  tonnage 
and  horsepower  to  the  Washington, 
it  was  found  that  this  great  vessel 
could  be  brought  to  rest  from  full 
speed  within  three  minutes,  turned 
i)n  a  circle  like  a  destroyer,  and 
driven  backward  at  fifteen  knot.<(,  all 
of  which  are  believed  to  be  records 
and  prove  the  excellence  of  her  pro- 
pelling machinery. 

The  main  battery  of  the  vessel  will 
consist  of  eight  16-inch,  45-caliber, 
breech-loading  rifles,  mounted  in  four 
turrets,  two  forward  and  two  aft. 
Each  of  these  monster  rifles,  of 
which  there  will  be  two  in  each  tur- 
ret, will  be  over  60  feet  in  length. 
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View  in  the  control  room  oi  tht  U.  S.  S. 

Trnnnm  ii  identical  with  thai 


The  secondary  battery  will  consist 
of  fourteen  5-inch  rapid-fire  tfun" 
placed  in  advantageous  positions. 
For  protection  against  hostile  gun- 
Are  from  enemy  ships  all  vital  parts 
of  the  vessel  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected by  heavy  armor.  This  will  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  best 
American  practice. 

All  four  turrets  in  which  the  main 
batter>'  mounted,  as  well  as  the 
barbettes,  which  contain  the  intri- 
cate mechanism  for  turning  the  tur- 
rets and  their  guns  in  any  desired 
direction,  are  entirely  encased  in 
heavy  steel  armor. 

Probably  almost  as  important  as 
the  armor  itself,  from  the  standpoint 
of  protection  against  gun  fire  and 
torpedo  attack  is  the  watertight  sub- 
division of  the  huge  fighting  craft. 
The  portion  of  the  vessel  above  the 
splinter  deck,  which  is  practically  at 
the  load  water  line,  is  very  well  sub- 
divided by  watertight  bulkheads,  but 
below  this  deck  the  vessel  is  divided 
honeycomb-like  into  a  multitude  of 
comparatively  small  watertight  com- 
partments. This  is  accomplished  by 
closely  placed  transverse  bulkheads 
throughout  the  length  of  the  ship 
and  several  watertight  longitudinal 
bulkheads. 

Each  of  the  eight  watertube  boil- 
ers is  in  a  separate  watertight  com- 
partment, as  is  also  each  of  the  two 
turbo-generators  which  generate  the 
electrical  energy  for  the  operation 
of  the  main  propelling  motors.  The 
four  main  propelling  motors  are  lo- 
cated in  three  watertight  compart- 
ments.   With  this  subdivi.sion  even 
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if  torpedo  damage  should  penetrate 
into  the  |K>rtion  of  the  vessel  occu- 
pied by  the  propelling  machinery, 
the  vessel  would  not  be  put  out  of 
commission,  since  the  simultaneous 
flooding  of  one  or  more  of  the  boiler 
compartments,  one  turbo-generator 
compartment,  and  one  or  more  pro- 
pelling motor  compartments  would 
neither  sink  the  vessel  nor  render  it 
unnavigable. 

To  operate  this  well  nigh  impreg- 
nable floating  fortress  a  complement 
of  forty  -  8i.\  commissioned  officers, 
twelve  warrant  officers  and  1022  en- 
listed men,  including  seventy  -  one 
marines,  will  be  carried.  Accommo- 
dations for  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  will  be  located  aft  on 
the  second  and  third  decks.  The 
crew's  quarters  will  be  forward  and 
amidships  on  the  main  deck  and  sec- 
ond decks. 

In  general  appearance  the  Wash- 


ington will  resemble  the  other  cap- 
ital ships  recently  added  to  our  navy. 
Forward  her  shell  will  have  a  very 
pronounced  flare  outward  from  the 
water  line  to  the  upper  deck.  This 
flare,  carried  undiminished  forward, 
naturally  results  in  the  vessel's  clip- 
per stem,  intended  to  facilitate  the 
stowing  and  handling  of  her  anch- 
ors, of  which  there  will  be  three. 
This  clipper  stem  is  practically  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  ram  type  of 
bow  in  almost  universal  use  on  bat- 
tleships a  generation  ago.  The  pro- 
nounced flare  also  makes  posaible  a 
roomy  deck  in  spite  of  the  very  fine 
water  line  forward.  The  upper  deck 
is  the  weather  deck  from  the  stem 
to  abaft  amidships.  Here  the  main 
deck,  next  below  the  upper  deck,  be- 
comes the  weather  deck  and  extends 
as  such  to  the  stern.  The  stern  is 
of  the  cruiser  type,  now  common  to 
most  large  war  vessels. 

The  launching  of  the  battleship 
W'ashington  comes  just  fifteen  years 
after  the  delivery  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  Wa.shington,  since  re- 
named the  Seattle.  At  the  time  of 
her  delivery  in  1906  the  old  W'ash- 
ington was  the  last  word  in  naval 
construction  and  her  size  and  arma- 
ment form  an  interesting  comparison 
with  present-day  developments. 

Length,  on  load  water 

line    502'-0" 

Length,  overall    504'-5l2" 

Breadth    72'-10'i." 

Depth    42'-2^i" 

Draft,  normal    25'-0" 

Displacement,  normal 

load,  tons   11,500 

Between  the  delivery  of  the  first 
Washington  and  the  launching  of  the 
battleship  by  this  name.  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  built 
for  the  United  State*  Navy  seven 
battleships,  forty  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers and  a  destroyer  tender,  and 
now  has  under  construction  the  bat- 
tleships Colorado  and  Washington 
and  the  battle-cruiser  Saratoga. 


Photo  of  the  recently  completeil  U.  S.  S.  drraijnouxhi  Maryland,  a  water  thlp 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  Waahincton 
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NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

Japan  Mail  Steamship  0>mpany  Celebrates  Twenty«fifth  Anniversary  of  Its 

IN  1885  the  Kyodo  Unyu  Kaiaha 
(the  Union  Transport  Company) 
and  the  MitMubishi  Kaixha  (the 
Three  Diamond  Company)  amal- 
gamated to  form  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaiaha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany). The  capital  of  the  combina- 
tion at  that  time  was  11,000,000  yen, 
and  the  combined  fleet  included  58 
steamers  agjrreKatinK  68,700  tons. 
The  new  company  gradually  extend- 
ed its  Japanese  coastal  operations 
to  include  Korea,  North  China  and 
Vladivostok,  and  in  1893  inaugu- 
rated a  regular  ocean  service  to  and 
from  Bombay  in  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Japan. 

In  1896  its  capital  was  increased 
to  22.000,000  yen,  and  three  more 
lines  of  paM.<<enger  and  freight  xer- 
vices  were  established  under  a  mail 
contract  with  the  Japane.ne  govern- 
ment. These  three  lines  were  the 
European,  the  American,  and  the 
Australian.  We  are  principally  in- 
tere-sted  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
American  line,  which  was  establish- 
ed for  fast  freight,  passenger  and 
mail  service  between  Puget  Sound 
port.s  and  Yokohama. 

In  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  es- 
tablished new  freight  and  passen- 
ger lines;  in  1915  again  doubled  its 
capital  to  44,000,000  yen;  and  in 
191G  opened  a  regular  freight  ser- 
vice between  the  Far  East  and  New 
York  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  als^ 
initiated  a  freight  service  to  Nev.' 
Zealand.  In  1918  the  capital  was 
again  increased  to  100,000,000  yen. 


The  Nippon  Yuicn  Kaikha  sttamahip  Kaihima  Maru  on  the  quiet  walcrft  of  PuKCt  Sound 


Seattle-Oriental  Service 


One  of  the  "Bii  Four"  at  a  Saaitle  dock 


In  the  maintenance  of  its  Euro-  present  time  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 

pean  services  during  the  war  the  sha  has  102  steamers  aggregating 

company  lost  four  mail  steamers  ano  one-half  million  tons  gross,  and  its 

one  fine  new  freight  carrier.    At  the  plans  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
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caII  for  the  eoDitmetioD  of  •  fur- 
tlur  lulf  million  tons  gross,  includ- 
ing Buajr  fine  paaacngwr  ■teamers. 
On  the  American  line  running  out 

of  Seattle  this  company  places  its 
main  reliance  on  what  are  known  as 

the  "Biff  Fonr,"  with  sailings  evcuy 

three  weeks.  Running  westward  the 
ports  of  call  are  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Ydknhnma,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shang- 
hai, Manila  and  Hongkong.  East- 
ward the  |)nit:,  'if  Kfulung,  Yokkai- 
chi,  and  Shimidzu  are  included  in 


addition  to  the  others.  The  "Big 
Four"  include  the  Fushimi  Maru  and 
Suwa  Mara,  21,000-ton  displacement 
steamers  with  a  length  of  626  feet, 

63  feet  beam,  37 '  j  feet  depth,  and  a 
sea  speed  of  better  than  17  knots; 
and  the  KmhlmB  Mnm  and  Katori 
Maru  of  20j000  tons  displacement, 
KlO-foot  length,  61-foot  beam.  36' i:- 
foot  depth,  and  17 knots  speed. 

The  Kashima  Maru,  whose  pic- 
tures illustrate  this  articlo,  takes 
care  of  126  first-class,  56  second- 


class  and  200  third-elass  passengers. 

All  four  of  these  vessels  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  European  line  to 
the  American  line  earljr  in  1918. 
They  are  new  vessels  of  the  very 
latest  type  of  construction,  twin  or 
triple  screw,  with  ample  weight  and 
stability  to  insure  comfortable,  steady 
running  even  in  exceptionally  rough 
weather,  and  provide  n  tptendid  ser- 
vice for  Oriental  tonriats  or  com- 
mercial travel. 


I^^TERNATIONAL  CONCLAVE  OF  PORT 

AUTHORITIES 


UTH0RITIB8 

on  harbor  de- 
velopmentfrom 
the  greatest 

ports  of  the 
world  are 
speakers  on 
the  program  of 
the  great  inter- 
national con- 
clave to  be  held  in  Seattle  October 
11-11,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities. 

Word  has  reached  Seattle  that  the 
foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
Senate  liaa  favorably  rqfHwted  on 
•  rsaolntlon  authorising  President 
Harding  to  &sk  foreign  nations  to 
send  oflicial  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. This  will  add  tremendous- 
ly to  the  .significance  of  the  con- 
clave, which  will  consider  port  de- 
velopment and  cargo  handling 
topics. 

The  program  as  announced  fol- 
lows: 

P.  D.  Donald,  chief  engineer,  Clyde 
Navigation  Trustees,  Glasgow,  "The 
Port  of  Glasgow." 

J.  Ross  Hanahan,  president  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
"Ports  of  Charleston,  8.  C." 

U.  K.  Arnislrouv.',  secretary  St. 
John  Hoard  of  Trade,  St.  John,  N. 
B..  "The  Port  of  St.  John,  Canada's 
First  Winter  Port." 

H.  McL.  Harding,  consulting  en- 
K'iiieer  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
llar^'e  canal  terminals,  "The  Ap- 
praisal of  Waterfront  Terminals  and 

Properties." 

L.  A.  P.  Werner,  secretarj-  and 
^reiiei-al  mucaKer  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbor  Board,  Liverpool,  "Port 
Manngemeni,** 


Harry  Pillans,  mayor  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  "The  Enlargement  of  a  River 
Port  by  Reclamation  In  the  Bay  as 

Its  Outlet." 

.Alexander  R.  Smith,  New  Ywk, 
"The  Port  of  New  York,  the  Groat- 
eat  Port  in  the  World." 

Captain  F.  T.  Chnrnbers,  Waahfng> 
ton,  D.  C,  "United  States  Govern- 
ment Co-operation  in  Port  Develop- 


Predcrick  H.  Kay  of  Fay,  Spofford 
and  Thorndyke,  Boaton,  *^e  Port 
of  Portland,  Me." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  C.  Boyden, 

Portland  Cement  Association,  "The 
Practical  Side  of  Scientific  Con- 
crete." 

M.  H.  Bronsdon,  city  engineor. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  "Cargo  Unloading 

Apparatu.s." 

J.  B.  Strauss,  Strauss  Bascule 
Bridge  Company,  Chicago,  "Harbor 
Transit  Sheds." 

Frank  G.  White,  chief  engineer 
Harbor  Cmnmiasion,  San  Francisco, 
California,  *Ship  Worms  and  Other 
Marine  Borers." 

B.  O.  AUin,  director  of  the  Port 
of  Houston,  Texas,  "Dock  Aprons." 

Cyrus  Kehr,  chairman  Joint  Board 
of  Nation  Planning,  Washington,  D. 
C,  "Seaports  and  National  Plan- 
ning." 

M.  F.  SteinberRer,  special  engi- 
neer Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Baltimore.  'Co  o])t'ration  with  Rail- 
roads by  Steamships  and  Export  In- 
terests." 

William  11.  Adams,  consulting  en- 
gineer, Detroit,  Michigan,  "The  An- 
alysis of  Values  of  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty." 

Colonel  John  Millis,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  "The 
ReKulation  of  the  Creal  Lakes." 

Justin  Greiss,  vice-president  Mc- 
Hyler  Interstate  Company,  Bedford, 


Ohio,  "Reeont  Developments  in 
Bunkering  Cranes,  Cargo  Coal  Load- 
ing Equipment  and  Shipbuilding 
Cranes." 

W.  R.  Sinks,  manager  grain  ele- 
vator department  of  James  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ilinois,  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  a  Grain  Elevator." 

N.  Rufus  Choata^  dininnan  San 
Diego  Harbor  Commission,  "The  Port 
of  San  Diego,  California." 

M.  B.  Rider,  Lakewood  Engineer- 
ing Company,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, "Freight  Handling  Prob- 
lems." 

Commander  Walter  H.  Allen,  pub- 
lic works  officer,  U.  S.  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
"The  New  Naval  Harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan." 

P.  R.  Hicks,  Chicago^  Ulinoia.  "The 
Economic  Value  of  Creosoted  Wood 
in  Wharf  Con.struction." 

D.  J.  Owen,  general  manaRcr  ami 
secretary  Belfast  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, Belfast,  "Docks  and  Har- 
bors, General  Structural  Layout. 
Systems  of  Control,  Operation  and 
Charges." 

.lohn  X.  Ccilr,  L I 'irimi.'-^iuiier  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Boston, 
"The  Port  of  Boston." 

J.  Spencer  Smith,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
and  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
"Port  of  New  York  Authority." 

Charles  T.  Leeds,  Los  Angeles, 
"Prevention  of  Silt  Deposits  in 
Southern  California  Harbors." 

The  eonvoition  will  open  form- 
ally at  10  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  with  addresses  of  welcome 
by  Governor  Louis  F.  Hart,  Mayor 

Hu(?h  Caldwell  and  Dr.  ("hristeiisen. 
The  sessions  will  continue  through 
four  days. 
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Deep-sea  Shipping 


35  Ccnb  a  Tm 

What  will  happen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  event  that  the  Shipping 
Board  decides  to  supplant  the  pres- 
ent M04,  under  which  govcniment 
vessels  are  operated  by  privatn  ( oni- 
panioa,  with  a  bareboat  charter  form 
is  •OBwthing  that  cannot  be  predict- 
ed. UnMitaiiitr  aa  to  what  the 
iMMurd'a  form  may  b«  pravanta  evan 
a  gtteaB.  But  this  may  b«  said  posi- 
tively: un1es8  the  bareboat  charter 
is  liberal,  most  of  the  freighters  in 
operation  today  will  be  tied  up; 
what  will  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
combination  vessels  managed  by 
Matson,  Pacific  Mail  and  Pacific 
Steamship  depends  apon  the  terms 
offMed  br  the  board  for  these  craft 

A  Difficnlt  Task 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation reRarding  a  bareboat  form 
because  the  association  has  had  no 
intimation  aa  to  the  board's  plans. 
Apparently  Hasan.  Fray,  Small  and 
Love  intend  to  draft  a  form  and 
then  say  to  the  operators:  "Here  it 
is.  Take  it  or  lesivft  it."  Knr  such  a 
course  there  is  justificiitiDti,  consid- 
erable difficulty  havinj:  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  former  board  in  ar- 
riving at  an  operating  agreement  in 
conjunction  with  the  different  com- 
panies concerned,  and  calling  the 
private  operators  into  conference  im 
a  bareboat  form  probably  would  re- 
sult in  similar  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Shipping  Board  faces  a 
difficnlt  task  in  preparing  a  plan 
that  will  end  its  enormous  losses 
and  at  tlu:  same  time  make  it  pos- 
nible  for  private  operators  to  char- 
ter vessels;  unless,  indeed,  the  board 
really  wishes  to  withdraw  its  ton- 
nage and  sees  in  a  stringent  charter 
form  the  beat  means  to  accompliah 
that  end  without  making  an  open 
confession.  If  that  motive  were  at- 
tributed to  the  board  the  outcome 
of  cDiirse  would  be  foregone. 

Some  private  owners  would  wel- 
come a  bareboat  foim;  the  larger 
the  charter  money  demanded  the 
better  ttiey  would  be  pleased.  ttMf 
wovtd  rseeive  more  cargo  in  the 
event  that  government  tonnage  were 
tied  up  generally,  and  rates  also 
would  rise  immediately,  both  devel- 
opments being  of  ver>'  great  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  old-time  owner  who 
knows  his  business  and  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  write  off  a  large 
portion  of  his  valuation.  The  non- 
owning  operator,  tha  man,  that  is, 
who  is  managing  government  vea- 
sels  exclusively,  ilnds  himself  facing 
extinction,  for  even  if  rates  were 
quite  reasonable  he  might  not  feel 
warranted,  having  regard  to  trade 
depression,  in  chaitariag  any  bot- 
toms whatever. 

6  Shillings  for  Foreigners 
Just  how  difficult  is  the  board's 
task  may  be  gathered  from  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  a  Paeifie  Coast 
shipping  man.  He  eompared  the 
Shipping  Board  steamship  West  Ira, 
a  standard  8800-tonner,  with  a  for- 
eign vessel,  British  or  Japanese, 
chartered  at  the  current  rate  ot 
about  6  shillings  a  ciea<lweight  ton 
a  month  on  the  so-called  "govern- 
ment" time  form.  He  discovered 
that  the  Shipping  Board  would  have 
to  make  a  bareboat  rate  of  35  cents 
a  deadweight  ton  a  month  in  order 
to  attract  charterers;  even  with 
such  a  low  rate  in  effect,  he  said, 
operators  might  prefer  to  take  a 
foreign  vessel  at  the  current  rate 
of  5  shillings  for  a  long  term.  Lack- 
ing information  as  to  what  the  pro- 
posed bareboat  form  of  the  board 
might  be,  he  fell  back  upon  the  plan 
formulated  by  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  in  tie 
spring.  Under  both  this  form  and 
the  "government"  time  charter  the 
charterer  would  pay  for  fuel,  port 
charges,  pilotage,  agencius,  com- 
missions and  consular  fees;  but  un- 
der the  bareboat  plan  of  the  asso- 
ciation he  would  be  subject  to  sev- 
eral charges  from  iriiich  he  would 
be  exempt  under  the  govcmmMit 
form;  theae  are:  manning  the  ves- 
wA,  including  liability  insurance; 
proviaioning;  repairing;  dr>-docking 
and  painting,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  involve  considerable  ex- 
pense. In  the  following  comparison 
of  costs,  the  charterer  is  shown  as 


bearing  the  expense  of  manning  and 
provisioning  the  vessel  but  not  of 
repairs  and  drydocking  and  paint- 
ing, the  first  of  which  seareely  could 

be  estimated: 

S.  S.  WEST  IRA.  U.  S.  BAKE- 
BOAT  CHARTER 

6879  gross;  8759  D.W.T.;  3643  net. 

Reciprocating  engines;  8  Scotch 
boilers;  2800  LH.P. 

Crow  of  40.  Wages  a  month*  $4007; 
wages  a  day,  $188.57. 

Subsistence  a  day,  f40,  at  $1  a 
man;  stores  a  day,  f50,  esti- 
mated. 

Total  a  day,  8223.67.  or  66707.10 
for  a  30-day  month. 

16707.10  divided  by  the  dead- 
weight tonnage,  8759,  equals 
76.6  cents  a  deadweight  ton  a 
mmitht  coat  of  wagea.  aubsist- 
enee  and  stores. 

At   exfh.HiiKc   of   £1    e(|Uals  $".74, 
the  ■■government"  time  charter 
at  6  shillings  would  cost  $1.12, 
or  35  cents  more  than  crew  and 
stores  under  a  bareboat  charter. 
In  other  words,  the  Shipping 
Board  would  have  to  fix  a  rate 
of  36  cents,  if  the  charterer  paya 
crew  and  furnishes  stores,  in 
order  to  equalize   a  iVshilling 
rate.  But  this  is  not  all;  repairs, 
drydocking  and  painting  have 
not  been  taken  into  account.  Be- 
fore 35  cents  could  appeal  the 
board  would  have  to  shoulder 
tiiese  eoeta. 
What  prospect  is  there  of  the 
present  allocation  system  being  con- 
tinued in  conjunction  with  bareboat 
charters?     Apparently    little.  As- 
signed tonnage  could  not  compete 
with  chartered.    Some  few  routes 
of  allocated  vessels  might  be  left 
ttutouched;  the  majority,  it  would 
appear,  would  be  dosed.    If  the 
board  has  any  plan  whereby  these 
obetacles  might  be  overcome,  where- 
by allocations  and  charierings  might 
go    on    together,    American  mari- 
time circles  will   be   interested  in 
the   details.    That   the    board  ha.s 
some  such  plan,  or  intends  t«>  delay 
the  application  of  a  bareboat  char- 
ter, is  indicated  by  statements  eman- 
atiog  from  Washington.  Betreneh- 
ments,  it  waa  said,  would  be  made 
by  withdrawing  vessels  from  com- 
peting services,  and  the  bareboat 
plan  would   be  applied  principally 
to  new  tonnage  and  to  other  vessels 
only  after  mature  eonaideratioa. 
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The  Pacific  Mail  Chang^et 

DuririK  the  last  few  years  no  de- 
velopment in  Pacific  Ocean  shipping 
has  aroused  more  of  a  stir  than  the 
resignation  of  John  H.  Rosseter  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  appointment  by  George 
J.  Baldwin,  president,  of  Thomas  A. 
Graham  to  succeed  Mr.  Rosseter  as 
general  manager.  Announcement  of 
the  changes  was  made  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win Augu.st  25  in  the  form  of  copies 
of  letters  that  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Rosseter  and  of  an 
announcement  to  the  public.  The 
pertinent  paragraph  was  in  Mr.  Ros- 
seter's  letter  to  Mr.  Baldwin: 

"As  a  result  of  depression  and  ad- 
Verse  conditions  facing  American 
shipping,  we  have  unhappily  reached 
a  point  of  irreconcilable  diflference.^ 
of  opinion.  This  concerns  i|uestions 
of  administration  and  operation  as 
well  as  the  future  of  the  company." 
Nothing  Radical  Planned 

To  this  .statement  neither  of  the 
two  principals  has  added  anything 
of  a  material  nature,  although,  of 
course,  the  customary  rumors  were 
audible  in  San  Francisco,  one  of 
which  had  it  that  the  break  came 
over  the  employment  of  Shipping 
Board  tonnage  in  the  trans-Pacific 
trade,  the  privately-owned  vessels  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  having  been  with- 
drawn for  the  intercoastal  service. 
Such  rumors  remain  only  rumors, 
and  may  \>e  taken  with  as  large  a 
grain  of  salt  as  the  hearer  desires. 

All  indications  are  that  nothing 
of  a  radical  nature  will  be  done  by 
the  new  management.  Mr.  Graham 
said  emphatically  that  the  company 
was  considering  no  new  extensions 
and  no  changes.  He  reiterated  this 
reply  when  he  was  asked  categoric- 
ally whether  the  company  had  plans 
for  the  construction  of  trans-Pacific 
liners.  This  might  be  interpreted 
as  meaning,  of  course,  that  any 
changes  under  consideration  were 
not  imminent;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  taken  as  setting  at  rest 
fears  of  any  sudden  upheaval,  such 
as  unfortunately  characterize  many 
shifts  of  management. 

Their  Undivided  .4ttcntion 

In  one  respect,  however,  things 
have  changed.  Mr.  Rosseter,  as  is 
well  known,  was  compelled  to  divide 
his  time  between  W.  R.  Grace  &. 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail.  Mr. 
Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Cary 
W.  Cook,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  appointed  with  him,  are 
quartered  in  offices  on  California 
street,  adjoining  the  Pacific  Mail 
building.  The  significance  of  this  is 
that  they  are  giving  their  personal 
and  undivided  attention  to  the  com- 
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pany's  affairs.  Both  are  "approach- 
able," a  fact  not  without  weight  in 
creating  for  the  reorganized  com- 
pany a  favorable  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Graham  shows  a  marked  ability 
to  meet  visitors  and  to  dispose  of 
them  quickly,  thus  satisfying  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serving his  own  minutes. 

To  steamship  operators  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  not  so  well  known  as  he  is 
to  railroad  officials.  As  assistant 
freight  manager  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  he  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  traf- 
fic men  of  the  United  States.  His 
name,  if  not  a  household  word,  was 
known  in  railroad  offices  in  every 
state.  The  following  biographical 
sketch  is  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company : 

Mr.  Graham  began  his  railroad  ca- 
reer as  office  boy  for  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  Railroad  in  July,  1878. 
He  remained  with  that  company  un- 
til December,  1881,  when  he  joined 
the  Southern  Pacific's  San  Francisco 
force.  In  his  forty  years'  continu- 
ous service  with  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic Company  he  won  his  way  to  the 
forefront  among  the  leading  traffic 
executives  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustrj'. 

Days  of  Huntington 

Mr.  Graham's  service  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  Huntington,  Stanford, 
Hopkins  and  ('rocker.  From  the  pres- 
ent full  train  schedules  and  fast  ser- 
vice, he  looks  back  to  the  time  when 
there  was  but  one  train  a  day  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les and  between  San  Francisco  and 
Ogden;  to  the  time  when  it  took 
nine  days  to  haul  immigrant  trains 
(each  passenger  with  his  sleeping 
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outfit)  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
Missouri  River;  to  the  days  of  coal 
oil  lamps,  bell  cords,  hand  brakes, 
and  the  picturesque  old  "Silver  Pal- 
ace sleepers." 

Born  in  San  Francisco  September 
11,  1864,  Mr.  Graham  has  grown  up 
with  the  West.  He  was  not  quite 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  took  his 
first  job  with  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad. 

On  Puget  Sound 

Transferring  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  in  December,  1881,  he 
was  clerk  and  later  chief  rate  clerk 
in  the  San  Francisco  general  passen- 
ger office  until  December,  1889,  when 
he  became  district  passenger  and 
freight  agent  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
He  was  a  pioneer  for  the  company 
in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  On  March 
1,  1899,  he  was  made  district  freight 
and  passenger  agent  at  San  Jose, 
California,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  October  19,  1901,  when  he  be- 
came assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  San  Francisco. 

In  Augu.st,  1905,  he  went  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent.  This  he  held 
until  March  1,  1911,  when  he  wa.t 
returned  to  San  Francisco  as  gen- 
eral freight  agent.  On  July  15, 
1912,  he  was  made  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  retaining  this  posi- 
tion until  his  present  change  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company. 

His  associates  attribute  his  suc- 
cess to  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
detail  combined  with  a  broad  sound 
judgment  on  matters  of  policy.  They 
say  he  has  never  been  content  to 
know  everything  about  his  own  job, 
but  that  he  has  kept  himself  thor- 
oughly informed  on  all  phases  of  the 
transportation  industrj'  as  well.  He 
does  not  start  anything  until  after 
careful  consideration,  they  say,  but 
once  started  he  is  persistent  and  ag- 
gressive. He  has  a  reputation  for 
his  "long  distance  memory." 

Cary  W.  Cook,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  takes  a  long  steamship  ex- 
perience to  the  Pacific  Mail.  He 
was  Pacific  Coast  general  manager 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  in  the 
days  when  that  line  had  the  great- 
est fleet  under  the  American  flag, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  very  few 
large  American  operators.  He  is, 
therefore,  of  the  old  school.  Mr. 
Cook  was  the  choice  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pacific  Coast  operators  for 
appointment  to  the  new  Shipping 
Board,  preferably  as  chairman,  but 
he  was  too  much  of  a  shipping  man 
for  appointment  to  a  political  lioard. 

Daulton  Mann,  assistant  general 
manager,  remains  with  the  company 
in  that  capacity. 
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China  Mail  Ready  for  Action 

Walter  S.  Petifield  of  Wa-nhintrton, 
D.  C,  attorney  for  the  China  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  has  spent  sev- 
eral  weeks  in  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu  perfecting  the  company's 
case  for  the  expected  tuaale  with  the 
government  over  the  employment  of 
the  company's  American-flag  vessels, 
China  and  Nanking,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu trade.    That  a  tussle 
is  imminent  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Pen- 
field's  statement  that  he  had  advised 
his  clients  to  decline  to  pay  a  fine 
of  15000,  imposed  by  the  collector  of 
customs,  Honolulu,  for  transporting 
twenty-five  cabin   passengers  from 
San  Francisco.    By  taking  this  course 
the  China  Mail  will  force  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  next  move. 
Constitutionality  Questioned 
Mr.  Penfield  said  that  the  company 
questioned  the  constitutionality  of 
Section  38,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  prohibits  any  company  engag- 
ing in  coastwise  trade  unless  75  per 
cent  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens.   As  to  what  arguments 
will  be  advanced  to  prove  unconsti- 
tutionality, Mr.  Penfield  would  make 
no  statement.    He  did  acquiesce  in 
a   suggestion,  however,  that  there 
was  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  an  act  destroying  what  could 
be  described  as  vested  rights,  which 
accrued  to  the  steamship  China  when 
she  was  granted  American  registry 
in  1898  and  to  the  Nanking  because 
of  her  construction  in  an  American 
yard,  both  of  these  events  having 
occurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jones  bill.     If  such  an  argument 
should  have  weight  with  the  Su- 
preme Court,  both  the  points  brought 
forward  by  the  attorney  -  general's 
ruling,  that  the  China  was  foreign- 
built  and  was  owned  by  a  company 
not  complying  with  Section  38,  would 
fall  together. 

Regarding  the  foreign  build  of  the 
China,  which  was  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  last 
month,  Mr.  Penfield  made  the  com- 
ment that  all  rulings  issued  by  the 
attorney  -  general's  office  were  not 
necessarily  prepared  by  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty  himself;  and  he  added  that 
other  government  departments  di.s- 
agreed  with  this  particular  ruling. 
History  of  Section  38 
Mr.  Penfield  said  that  Section  38 
grew  out  of  the  insistence  of  a  sin- 
gle American  company,  which  must 
compete  with  Canadians,  that  the 
Jones  bill  prohibit  any  vessel  en- 
gaging in  coastwise  trade  unless  she 
were  100  per  cent  American-owned 
and  in  foreign  trade  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  unless  75  per  cent  owned. 
Fortunately,  he  said,  such  a  rigor- 
ous provision  failed,  but  the  bill  did 
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demand  75  and  50  per  cent  owner- 
ship. He  took  occasion  to  criticize 
the  action  of  the  Shipping  Board  in 
denying  coastwise  privileges  to  the 
China  Mail  when  the  board  itself 
owned  competing  vessels;  he  spoke 
also  of  notice  being  served  on  the 
company  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  scheduled  time  of  the  Nanking's 
sailing,  when  many  passengers  had 
been  booked  and  some  were  already 
aboard  the  vessel;  and  he  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  fact  that  the  China 
Mail  was  an  American  company,  in- 
corporated in  California,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  which  was  held 
by  American  Chinese,  and  that  the 
company  had  restored  the  American 
flag  to  the  trans-Pacific  route. 

In  the  meantime  the  China  Mail  is 
shut  out  of  the  coastwise  trade.  It 
has  made  its  position  stronger,  how- 
ever, by  dispatching  the  British 
steamship  Nile,  heretofore  employed 
in  the  Oriental  service,  to  the  East 
Coast  of  Asia,  where  she  will  be 
used  as  a  feeder  to  the  Nanking  and 
China.  These  vessels  will  not  call 
at  Singapore  after  one  more  voyage, 
and  the  Nanking  will  serve  them  by 
plying  between  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  In  this 
manner  the  China  Mail's  trans-Pa- 
cific line  will  be  made  entirely  Amer- 
ican flag. 

The  China  Mail  has  not  purchased 
the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Em- 
press of  Japan  and  has  no  intention 
of  buying  her,  an  oflicial  of  the 
former  company  said. 

Thomatf  Succeeds  Garland 
Alexander  M.  Garland,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  operations  of  the 


China  Mail,  has  resigned  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Herbert  N.  Thom- 
as, general  passenger  agent,  who 
also  retains  the  latter  position.  Mr. 
Thomas  became  a  ticket-seller  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  San  Francisco 
in  1905,  serving  one  year,  after  which 
he  went  with  the  Cook  travel  agency ; 
and  in  1907  became  booking  clerk 
and  later  chief  clerk  of  the  passen- 
ger department,  Pacific  Mail.  When 
A.  G.  D.  Kerrell,  general  passenger 
agent,  died,  Mr.  Thomas  succeeded 
him.  The  Pacific  Mail  sold  its  large 
vessels  in  1915,  and  Mr.  Thoma.H 
went  to  the  China  Mail,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  had  a  part, 
and  has  remained  general  passenger 
agent  since.  In  handling  the  pas- 
senger business  of  the  China  Mail 
Mr.  Thomas  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
"courtesy  first,"  and  as  a  result  made 
a  good  showing  indeed,  despite  the 
relatively  small  accommodations  of 
his  vessels. 

Navy  May  Withdraw  Transports 

"Transport  Service  of  the  Govern- 
ment": This  pamphlet  contains  a  re- 
port of  hearings  before  the  House 
committee  on  the  merchant  marine 
and  fisheries,  May  25,  June  9  and  16; 
it  consi.sts  of  165  numbered  pages 
and  a  few  others  not  numbered;  it 
weighs  6%  ounces;  except  for  the 
printing  that  clutters  up  its  pages 
it  would  make  good  blank  paper.  Its 
contents  are  characterized  by  two 
curious  facts:  the  United  States 
Army,  concerning  the  nautical  abil- 
ity of  which  there  is  grave  doubt, 
wishes  by  all  means  to  continue  the 
operation  of  its  slow,  expensive  and 
wasteful  transport  service ;  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  concerning  the  naut- 
ical ability  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever,  wishes  to  employ 
commercial  lines.  Those  few  words 
tell  us  the  story  briefly  and  make  it 
unnecessary  for  anyone  to  read  the 
165  numbered  pages. 

Merchant  Vessels  Preferred 

This  attitude  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  not  of  the  lips  only  but  is 
being  given  concrete  embodiment. 
Washington  is  considering  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trans-Pacific  transport 
service  and  the  turning  over  of  the 
business  to  private  companies.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  the  decision 
of  the  department  will  be  against 
any  discontinuance;  but  that  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  favorable  ac- 
tion is  indicated  quite  clearly  by  the 
statement  of  Captain  A.  W.  Marshall, 
oflfice  of  naval  operations,  director 
of  ship  movements,  before  the  House 
committee. 

"We  really  prefer,  if  space  can  be 
obtained,  to  use  merchant  shipping 
and  wherever  we  can  we  always  do 
it — we  take  advantage  of  it  in  every 
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case,"  said  he.  "We  do  not  consider 
that  the  Navy  should  operate  vessels 
wh«re  they  would  compete  with  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  we  cannot  operate 
them  as  economically  M  we  can  ob- 
tain cargo  space  from  «ell<-estob- 
liihed  liace.'' 

Apart  tram  the  general  raovemmt 
looking  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  transport  servicea, 
provided  f(ir  in  TT,  R.  5.'^48,  hti  ii^ita- 
tif>n  was  VieKun  in  San  Fraurisco  by 
two  exporting  companies,  both  of 
which  desired  to  have  more  space 
for  Guam  cargo  than  WM  offered  by 
the  Navy.  Theae  compaDies  inter- 
eated  private  iteaiiiihlp  Uaea,  tAieh 
preaented  tbdr  caae  to  the  Twelfth 
Naval  Dfttri«t;  the  diatrict.  in  turn, 
fompiled  a  "statement  of  facts"  for 
the  perusal  of  Washington.  ThiH 
i'tatcn-icnt,  it  is  emphaalied,  was  not 
a  recommendation. 

Two  Coaipaiiies  Affected 

Struthers  &  Dixon  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  are  the  two  companies  more 
immediately  concerned,  although  any 
commercial  linn  mitrht  have  some 
interest.  The  vessels  of  the  former 
line,  all  Shipping  Board  tonnage, 
now  p]y  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Orient,  Manila  included,  and  eaaily 
misht  be  diverted  to  Guam  and  Ha- 
nila  on  the  westlwund  voyage,  fliue 
making  China  and  Japan  porta  last. 
Guam  might  be  made  a  port  of  call 
of  the  502*8  of  the  Pacific  Mail's 
Manila-East  Indies  service.  The.'ie 
latter  vessels  could  transport  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  freight;  those  of 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  not  being  pas- 
senger liners,  could  carry  explosives. 

What  this  Hawau- Guam -Manila 
bnalneM  would  niaaii  to  a  private 
company  may  be  gafliered  from  the 
following  statement  submitted  by 
Captain  Marshall,  covering  the  year 
June  1,  1920,  to  June  1,  1921: 

Trans-  Trans- 
port port 
Newport  Pen- 
Newa  aacola 
Coat  of  operation  ^2X0,196  1192,580 
PMsengers  carried 

First     29  129 

Enlisted     198  228 

Cargo  carried, 

tone    11^  20,000 

W«ald  Eeep  One  Vessel 
"The  cargo  traaaported  by  these 
two  veinia  would  have  coet,  if  trans- 
ported comnevdally,  $465,000,"  Cau- 
tafai  Karahall  wrote;  "the  passen- 
gers would  have  cost  $101;, G50.  A 
total  of  f.')rj7.(;r)0  would  ha\e  to  be 
adiied  ti)  the  ^'a^y  approprijition.s  in 
order  to  move  all  of  this  freight  and 
passengers  commercially.  One  ves- 
sel would  have  to  be  retained  for 
operation  by  the  Navy  Department 


in  order  to  meet  military  require- 
ments and  about  half  the  freight 
would  be  transported  in  this  vessel. 
Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation required  would  be  about 
half  of  the  amount  set  fortbt  or 
1288,826.  The  aaving  to  the  govern- 
ment by  placing  the  other  vessel  oat 
of  service  would  be  |206.128." 

Some  explanation  of  the  above 
quotation  is  necessary.  Cost  of  op- 
eration does  not  include  any  such 
charjres  a.s  overhead,  insurance,  de- 
preciation, interest  on  investment, 
port  dues,  repairs.  In  estimating 
the  cost  of  commercial  tranaporta- 
tion.  Captain  Manball  put  the  trana- 
Paeifie  freight  rate  at  |15  a  ton,  and 
he  wan  inclined  to  doubt  that  freights 
were  much  lower  when  he  appeared 
before  the  committee.  Nonetheless, 
the  estimate  appears  high.  Ho  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  retain  one  transport, 
in  part  because  Guam  is  a  closed 
port,  and  In  part,  apparently,  be- 
cause of  the  Mceaaity  of  tranap«it- 
ing  explosives.  The  latter  does  not 
appear  efficacious;  the  serorul  un- 
doubtedly would  have  to  be  faced, 
but  Roprcseiitalive  Edmonds  said  in 
this  coniiecf  ion  :  "That  would  have 
t<i  be  changed.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  a  closed  port.  I 
have  bean  there  personally  and  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  it  what- 
ever.** 

A  BH  of  NonMiiM 

To  Senator  Wesle\  T..  Jone'^  and 
the  guiillemei)  of  the  National  Mer- 
chant Marine  Association: 

One  of  you,  that  is  to  say,  the 
senator  from  Washington,  has  for- 
warded to  Chairman  Lasker  of  the 
Shipping  Board  a  statement  prepar- 
ed bjr  an  unnamed  railroad  man,  in 
whidi  the  non-enforcemmt  of  Sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
is  blamed  in  large  part  for  the  situ- 
ation in  which  Amerki;n  shipping 
finds  it*elf ;  the  others,  that  is  to 
say.  Die  Rentlemen  of  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Association,  spon- 
sor in  this  connection  such  state- 
menta  aa  "had  Section  28  of  the 
If  erebant  Uarine  Act  been  put  into 
iqieration,  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  few,  if  any.  Shipping 

Board  vessels  would  HOW  be  tied  Up 

for  lack  of  cargo." 

This  Rdps  N«  One 

This,  gentlemen,  is  sheer  absurd- 
ity. Such  propaganda  benefits  no 
one,  least  of  all  the  United  .^tates 
merchant  marine.  Reiterati<iu  of 
such  .statements,  if  uiu-hallt>nged, 
will  tend  to  cuiilirni  the  nation  in 
its  habit  of  looking  to  Washington 
for  remedies  instead  of  setting  to 
work  in  its  own  fadulf.   Many  of 


our  laws  are  burdeuaome  and  -iii,>iild 
be  changed,  of  course;  but  to  at- 
tribute all  our  woes  to  non-enforce- 
ment of  some  certain  retaliatory  law 
is  nonsense.  Nonsense,  gentlemen, 
nothing  less. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Association 
apparently  believes  that  the  ship- 
ping deproHsion  is  largely  coi;fiiied 
to  the  United  Slate.'s,  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  organization  says:  "The 
marked  shrinkage  in  the  volume  i<f 
ocean  freight  due  to  the  trade  de- 
pression of  the  past  year  has  af- 
feeted  American  shipping  far  more 
aeverely  tlian  foreign,  the  propor- 
tion of  our  foreign  eoramerce  carried 
by  our  own  vessels  having  fatten 
from  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1920  to  barely  more  than 
SO  per  cent  this  year."  We  may  ac- 
ccpt  the  fiKures  as  correct  and  still 
ask  whether  they  prove  the  asser- 
tion of  the  first  clause;  we  may  go 
farther  and  inquire  what  Section  2S, 
among  other  suggested  remedies, 
might  avail  in  the  eudating  sitna- 
tiont 

What  Is  Section  287 

Section  28,  which  aroused  such  a 
furor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
summer  of  I'j'iO,  prohibits  the  grant- 
ing of  special  import  and  export 
railroad  rates  to  goods  transported 
in  foreign  bottoms,  Imt  the  Ship- 
ping Board  is  empowered  to  deter- 
mine whether  adequate  American  fa- 
cilities exist.  What  .sections  of  the 
country  have  enjoyed  import  and  e.\- 
jiort  rates?  The  .\tlantir  n<it  at  all, 
although  a  beginning  is  being  made 
niiw  :  the  Gulf  slightly,  both  on  freight 
originating  in  and  near  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  some  coast  goods 
destined  to  Europe  that  the  Southern 
PaeiAc  attempted  to  divert  to  the 
Sunset-Morgan  route;  the  Pacific 
Coast  very  largely.  In  fact,  import 
and  export  rail  rates,  spoakinj; 
broadly,  were  purely  of  the  I'atific. 
being  dcsiyiied  to  enable  the  trans- 
continentul-Orienlal  route  to  com- 
Ejete  with  all-water  transportation 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard  in  the 
handling  of  products  bound  to  or 
from  the  traaa-Sodqr  section  and 
particularly  the  manufacturing  states 
of  the  East,  which  e.xchange  finished 
products  for  raw  materials  of  the 
Orient.  In  siiort,  if  .Section  28  had 
any  bearing  whatever  it  was  on  the 
Pacific  Coast's  transcontinental  busi- 
ness to  and  from  the  Orient. 

Where  the  Trouble  I-ics 
Quite  a  stir  was  aroused  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  when  the  meaning  of 
Section  28  first  was  apparent,  be- 
cause there  wn*;  general  fear  that 
foreign  lines   would   be  forced  to 

the  Atlantic.  Tlte  fear  vnw  ground- 
less: Section  28  has  not  been  en- 
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forced,  despite  an  evident  superflu- 
it>'  of  tonnage  on  the  Pacific;  but 
another  factor  was  of  more  iniport- 
anre:  trade  thai  formerly  flowed 
from  the  East  throuRh  the  ports  <,i 
the  Pacific  Coast  began  to  seek  the 
Atlantic  -  Panama  -  Pacific  route  in 
sraater  toIoim,  until  the  Pacific 
Cout  saw  qaita  cleai-ly  that  It  coald 
not  hope  to  refafn  it*  old  traiueoB- 
tJnental  businem.    At  the  present 

time  the  Allunfic  is  tradint:  direct- 
ly with  the  Orient,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  recent  shipment  of  400 
tons  of  Pittsburgh  steel  through  Se- 
attle or  San  Franciseo  Is  a  SVbJeet 
of  much  comment. 

What  bearing  has  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  Section  28  had  on  this  situ- 
ation?  None  whatever. 

Two  Disconcerting  Facts 
Attention  may  be  invited  to  two 
.singular  facts,  singular  and  discon- 
certing. To  replace  the  Oriental 
trade  lost  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  Pacific  Coaat  had 
but  to  turn  to  Bnrope,  which  de- 
mands the  agricultural  products  of 
the  West  and  in  turn  seeks  to  sup- 
ply the  West  with  manufactured 
goods.  Despite  the  ciirtnilment  of 
European  buym^r  jiower,  the  trade 
is  most  promising.  Well,  who  holds 
it?  Two  American  lines  have  eap 
tered»  the  Isthmian  and  the  £nro- 
pean-PaeiAc  serriee  of  WfUlama,  Di- 
mond  &  Company,  the  latter  Of  Which 
ie  being  supplanted  by  the  Ameri- 
eaa-Hawaiian.  They  must  compete 
with  foreign  lines  who.sc  name  is 
legion  ami  whose  rcsource.s  are  al- 
most limitless.  I'onsider  also  the 
Allanlic-I'anamn-Far  East  trade.  The 
combined  cargo  movement  in  both 
directions  in  the  ealndar  year  1920 
was  1327,813  tona.  nova  than  twice 
the  Paeifie-Buropean  tonaace.  Jap- 
aneM  and  British  vessels  are  in  the 
ffreat  majority.  Why  have  Ameri- 
cans been  ao  blind  to  Vb»  march  of 
events  7 

No,  Senator  Jones  and  Kentlernen 
of  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association,  there  is  something  else 
wrong  besides  the  non-enforcement 
of  Section  96. 

A.-li  and  the  B«upd 

Beginning  with  the  sailinj.'  of  the 
.steamship  Alaskan  from  ports  of  the 
i'acifie  ("oust  in  Oitoher,  the  Ameri- 
can -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
will  handle  with  its  privately-owned 
vessels  businees  heretofore  oondnct- 
ed  1^  Williams,  Dtmond  &  Company. 
American  -  Hawaiian  agents,  with 
Shipping  Board  tonnage  under  the 
name  of  the  European-Pacific  Line 
When  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company 
made  the  first  announcement  of  this 
jiew  ser\'ice  a  few  weeks  ago,  con- 


siderable interest  was  aroused,  in- 
asmuch as  the  action  was  altogether 
voluntary  and  the  trade  route  in- 
volved is  the  best,  except  for  the 
intercoastal.  from  the  PaCille  COMt 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

All  Vessels  Returned 

This  action  would  have  been  token 
sooner  than  it  was  if  several  steam- 
ships had  not  been  under  charter  or 
enirasfed  in  government  service.  Mak- 
ing the  change  sooner  would  have 
involved  the  operation  of  a  mixed 
fleet,  some  vessels  bein^  privately- 
owned  and  others  Shipping  Board; 
at  length,  however,  the  company  re- 
covered use  of  its  entire  fleet  and 
now  will  employ  it  in  a  tri-.de  that 
has  excellent  prospects.  In  makint: 
this  move  the  company  was  not  actu- 
ated by  any  desire  to  sever  rela- 
tions with  the  government  fleet,  for 
its  exporienee  with  the  Shtpplov 
Board  was  altofether  ntiafaetotjr, 
except  for  the  inevitable  tribula- 
tions connected  with  any  dealings 
with  any  government  agency.  The 
change,  besides,  is  a  seijuence  to  the 
policy  of  the  Shipping  Board,  (jf  de- 
veloping trade  route.s  that  cati  be 
taken  over  by  private  companies.  In 
view  of  an  impending  bareboat  char- 
ter, too,  the  American-Hawaiian  liaa 
iriady  made  iladf  indapandnit  ot 
any  diaruptinn  of  services  that  may 
anana. 

May  Be  Used  Coastwise 

In  another  important  respect  the 
company  finds  itself  in  a  .=stronger 
p<isiti<in.  The  vessels  of  the  new 
European  line  may  be  employed  in 
the  intercoastal  trade  whenever  de- 
sired, whereas  allocated  steamships 
could  not  be  so  used  because  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  policy  of  limitiog 
eempetitfoB  with  privately -owned 
tonnage.  Although  shipments  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  in- 
creasing materially,  vessels  have 
been  compelled  to  sail  with  small 
cargoes,  so  that  they  have  had  space 
available  for  westbound  intercoastal 
freight. 

In  Its  competition  vIHi  foreign 
lines  In  the  Suropean  trade,  the 

American-TTawaiian  has  K»ined  a 
good  advantage  in  decidinj:  to  offer 
throu^rh  bills  of  lading  from  inter- 
ior cities  of  the  Pacific  (.oa.st.  Ar- 
rangements practically  have  lioon 
completed  with  the  Western  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  for 
the  issuance  of  such  documents,  al- 
though negotiations  with  the  NorUt- 
em  railroads  have  not  progressed 
so  far.  A  through  bill  of  lading  is 
negotiable,  whereas  a  local  bill  is 
not,  80  that  8hipi)ers  will  able  to 
receive  cash  from  their  bauken 
much  sooner  than  formerly. 


Canadk  Md  ToDs  Remusion 

Free  passage  for  United  States 
vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal  ia 

in  a  state  of  quiescence  today  and 
probably  will  remain  so  until  a  few 

minor  (lueations,  such  «s  disarma- 
ment, the  Shantung  cession  and  Vap, 
have  been  settled.  But  sooner  or 
later  Senator  Borah  or  Senator  Jones 
or  another  wilt  press  the  point  to 
a  finiah. 

The  merits  of  the  contention  that 

our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  does 
not  prohibit  favorable  and  discrim- 
inatory trcatm.ent  of  rnile<l  State.s 
vesscLs  had  best  be  lell  to  those  who 
understand  Eg}-ptian  hieroglyphics, 
Chinese  politics  and  Einstein's  the- 
ory, especially  the  last.  No  ordinary 
man  is  fit  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
diplomatic  papers.  But  there  is  some 
cause  for  surprise  in  the  attitude 
assumed  by  an  influential  body  of 
opinion  m  Canada,  the  proponents 
of  which  sa\  that  even  the  cjcemp- 
tion  from  tolls  of  ve-ssels  engaged  in 
the  United  States  coastwise  trade 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  ovr 
northern  neighbor.  They  reason  thus: 
being  exampt  from  tolls*  a  United 
States  vessel  might  load  a  part  cargo 
at  Boflton  and  the  remainder  of  her 
freight  at  Halifax  or  Montreal,  and 
transport  the  whole  to  Seattle  at 
lower  rates  than  couUi  be  offered  by 
a  ("anadian  vessel  in  the  Halifax- 
Seattle  trade;  or  might  have  a  sim- 
ilar advantage  in  moving  goods  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Vaneouv«r. 

A  Word  from  CHnada 
In  this  contention  there  is  much 
merit.  Perhaps  discussion  is  useless 
now,  in  view  of  the  vigorous  effort 
being  made  to  exempt  all  United 
States  vessels  regardless  of  their 
trades ;  yet  if  the  latter  effort  should 

fail,  and  e.vemption  of  coastwise 
tTafl  only  be  brought  up,  Canada 
doubtless  would  have  a  word  for 
our  ears.  Then  it  might  be  well  to 
be  fortified  with  a  counter-attack. 
Such  a  campaign  might  be  prepared 
by  propoeing  to  exempt  United  Statsa 
eoaatwiae  vessels  from  tolls  only  on 
the  basis  of  cargo  moving  between 
United  States  ports;  th.it  is,  to  ex- 
empt the  cargo  ton  and  not  the  ven 
sel  ton.  Such  a  plan  would  work 
out  as  follows:  a  vessel  has,  let  us 
say,  8000  ton.s  of  carg<»,  of  which 
6000  tons  is  for  Seattle  and  2000  tor 
Vancouver.  Her  tolls  (on  her  Pan- 
ama Canal  meaaurement)  are  |4000, 
or  at  an  avMage  rate  of  60  centa  a 
cargo  ton.  Let  her  be  exempt  for 
$3000,  the  tolls  due  for  6000  tons  of 
United  States  cargo,  but  liafile  for 
$1000  for  Canadian  cargo.  In  trans- 
porting freight  to  Canadian  port< 
she  would  have,  therefore,  no  advan- 
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tage  over  a  Canadian  vessel ;  except 
that,  of  coorM.  the  American  might 
decline  to  paaa  on  tke  emount  of  the 
eucenqitioii  to  the  Ameriean  shipper 
and,  neinf  the  aariiig  u  an  buUreet 
subsidy,  cut  ratee  on  the  Canadian 
cargo.  Our  neighbors  might  retort, 
too,  that  the  scheme  after  all  would 
give  Boston  ;in  advantage  over  Mon- 
treal in  trading  with  San  Francisco. 
Such  considerations,  however,  ap- 
proach  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
neacea  a  triHe  closely  in  their  tine- 
drawn  eharaeteriatlca.  On  the  whole 
tiie  plan  appears  feasible  and  may 
be  worth  discussion. 

RegardinR  the  Philippines 
During  the  caleniiar  year  1920, 
United  States  vciistjlH  carried  5,509,- 
247  tons  of  cargo  through  the  canal 
and  paid  tolls  aggregating  14.724.- 
494.66,  the  total  cargo  of  all  ves- 

a«U  being  11,23M19  tons  and  tollH 
belDir  |l«.296;KttJl.  If  all  Ameri- 
can veaada  irare  exempt,  therefore, 
earning*  «f  the  canal,  based  on  1920 

experience,  would  be  reduced  40  per 
tent.  In  United  States  coastwise 
trade,  including  Atlantic  to  Hawaii, 
the  tonnage  movement  was  1,185,727, 
or  more  than  one-fifth.  Exemption 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwine 
trade  probably  would  have  cost  the 
canal  aboat  fl,0OO,0OO,  no  preciBe 
flgurea  of  Ihe  tolls  paid  hgr  those 
vessels  belnff  available. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the 
coastwise  exemption  p^;*"  '^i-'t  'should 
be  considered.  After  Fela  uary  1.  \'j22, 
the  President  may  Ijy  i)roclaniation 
extend  the  application  of  the  coast- 
wise laws  to  the  Philippine  I.><lands. 
If  any  act  should  be  passed  granting 
free  paasage  to  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade^  there  should  be 
a  speeilie  statement  made  as  to 
whether  vessel.s  plying  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  State.s  are 
inckitled.  Inasniurh  a.'^  Manila  m.'iy 
be<  <)nie  ji  ^ierious  rival  of  Hongkong, 
Great  Itritain  probably  would  object 
to  the  inclusion  of  United  States- 
Philippe  vencla,  even  though  other 
critlciama  were  met  During  1920 
56,144  tons  of  cargo  moved  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippines  and  72.S50  tons 

The  Canal's  Fiscal  Year 

Herewith  is  shown  in  tabular  form 
the  eommercial  trafHe  through  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  fiscal  year 

1921,  by  nationality  of  vessels.  An 
analysis  of  this  traffic  shows  Amer- 
ican and  British  vessels  far  in  llie 
lead  of  those  of  any  other  nation, 
Havs  the  Panama  ('anal  Rerord.  In 
cargo  tons,  American  vessels  car- 
ried approximately  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  traffic  passing  through  the 
canal,  and  British  veasela  S2  per 


cent,  with  Japanese  veiiiiels  third 
with  approximately  7  per  cent,  and 
Norwegian  vessels  fourth  with  a  lit- 
tle less  than  6  per  cent  The  vessels 
of  these  four  countries  carried  89 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  carvo 
through  the  canal. 

For  1921,  the  tons  of  cargo  pass- 
ins  throash  the  esnai  was  greater 


Briefs 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
is  reported  to  be  considering  the  in- 
augaration  of  an  intercoastal  freight 
eervlee  with  6MO-too  stSMnehipa,  of 
which  it  owns  82.  Announcement  of 
entering  the  service  was  made  sev- 
eral montha  ago^  but  the  company 
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Pmtmu  C«n*i  bunlam  Sicat  y*ti  I92i 
by  23'-  per  cent  than  for  any  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  The  tonnage  and 
tolls  have  kept  pace  with  the  cargo; 
the  tolls  for  the  past  ti.sral  year  ex- 
eeedinsr  by  $2,762.ftr.<3.4«3,  or  32' per 
i.ent.  the  greatest  amount  collected 
during  any  preLerlinj.'  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  tu  t)ie  cMmmcrcial  traf- 
fic, as  shown  above,  426  government 
vessels  transited  the  canal  during 
the  fiscal  year,  with  tonnage  as  fol- 
lows: Panama  Canal  net  tonnage, 
476,503;  displacement  tonnage,  898,- 
663.  (Displacement  tonnage  repre- 
sents battleships,  carriers,  ett .,  \>.  here 
Panama  Canal  tonnage  is  not  tiiitain- 
ahle.i  These  vessels  transited  the 
c&nal  free  of  tolls,  carrying  453,769 
tons  of  merchandise. 

The  canal  completed  seven  years 
oi  operation  at  the  close  of  business* 

on  August  14.  1021,  havinK  been 
opened  to  commerce  on  August  1.^, 
1914.  During  the  seven  years  of  op- 
eration the  total  number  of  commer- 
c  ial  ve.ssels  which  made  the  transit 
through  the  canal  was  13,416.  The 
aggregate  net  tonnage  of  these  ves- 
sels, according  to  the  rules  of  meas- 
urement of  tiie  canal,  was  45,869,- 
942.  The  cargo  they  carried  totaled 
51,578,920  tons  of  2240  pounds. 

The  fore^'oing  traffic  w  as  made  up 
of  63S.S  vessels  of  21  ,!i:!:',,a2o  net 
tons,  carryiTiK  2'J.'2 1  ."i.  102  tons  of 
cargo,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  TfOt  vessels  of  23.936,617 
net  tons,  eanying  29,363.618  tons  of 
earco,  from  Paciile  to  the  Atlantic. 


did  not  place  any  vessels  in  the 
trade. 

»    «  « 

The  Navy  Department  has  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  in 
American  vessels  as  follows:  6O0O 
tons  to  Portsmouth,  11.20;  5000  tone 
to  Boston,  ILIO.  both  to  Crowell  & 
Thnrlow;  MOO  tons  to  Boston,  $1.10, 
Pendleton  Brothers,  Inc.;  7500  tons 
to  San  Diego,  |4.48,  Munson  Steam- 
ship Line. 


The  Shipping  Board  535  Silver 
State  arrived  at  Victoria  September 
1,  having  made  the  voyage  from  Yo- 
kohama in  9  days,  18  hours  and  2S 
minutes  at  an  average  speed  of  18.02 
knots.  Tills  is  held  to  be  a  record 
for  American  vessels  in  trans-Fa- 
cific  trades.  She  is  operated  by  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company. 
«  «  # 
The  Texas  Transport  &  Termin.il 
Company,  with  the  Trans-Oceanic 
Company  as  sub-agent  at  Sivn  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
and  Lo.s  Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  Compagnie  Gen- 
erale  Transatlantique'a  Pacific -Eu- 
rope service. 

*      9  <» 

The  t'unarder  .'\qiii(ar-.ia  arrived 
at  New  York  from  Cherbourg  Sep- 
tember 9  after  a  voyage  of  5  days, 
16  hours  and  57  minutes,  which  is  a 
post-war  record. 
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Rate  War  Opposed 

Despite  coiKstant  [jressure  from 
influentiul  (juartfrs  it  i<  im))rob" 
able  that  the  American  Marine  In- 
surance Syndicates  will  yield  to  a 
demand  for  lower  rates  unfi,  throw- 
ing  All  i«fl«rvc  to  th«  winds,  launch 
upon  a  rato-eiittiiig  cunpaiKB  with 
fnrei^n  marine  underwritora.  In  tho 
judgment  of  the  beat  informed,  this 
would  be  suicidal.  As  is  wt-ll  known, 
the  British  hull  market  han  hati  to 
make  startlinjf  reduftinns  in  values 
and  rates  under  spur  of  the  violent 
competition  among  marine  insurers 
resultant  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Hull  Agreement,  to  which  extended 
alliulon  h»a  b«en  m»d«  in  thi«  <le- 
partmant  in  recent  issues.  This 
movement  has  brought  marine  rates 
in  the  London  market  to  a  losing 
basis.  Naturally  enough,  our  own 
shippers  and  shipowners  have,  in 
consequence,  found  themselves  witli 
a  competitive  disadvantage  in  over- 
head and  they  have  been  urging  the 
Shipping  Board  authorities  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  syndicates  to 
bring  down  American  rates:  indeed, 
tfaey  are  anxious  to  see  a  wide-open 
rate  war  with  the  London  marlcet. 
But,  fortunately  for  oar  marine  in- 
furance  interests,  the  majority  of 
tho  manuvrers  rjf  the  .syiiiUeates  are 
cletorminodly  set  atrainst  an>  fur- 
ther reduction,  feeling  that  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  could  when 
they  lowered  the  rates  in  June  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  oo  Syndicate  B 
vaasels.  Further  action  aiong  this 
line  would  seriously  imperil  even  a 
slight  prospect  of  profit  to  the  com- 
panies. Up  to  the  line  of  safety 
they  are  willing'  to  i!(>,  liut  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  cross  it. 

New  ^pmUcate  Apponliiunt 

ThoBMa  ^meer  has  beat  ap- 
pointed resident  surveyor  at  Phila- 
delphia for  the  American  Marine 
Insurance  Syndicates,  in  the  place  of 

J.  n.  Me..'ser<jl,  who  has  resiKueil 
to  engage  in  other  work.  .Mr.  S[)eii- 
eer's  supervision  will  eover  the  Del- 
aware River  district.  He  has  had 
n  long  experience  an  a  seagoing  chief 
engineer,  and  was  formerly  smv 
▼eyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the        ri-  an  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Certiiicate  Not  a  Policy 

NoHiing  has  disturbed  marine  in- 
surers for  a  long  time  so  much  as 
the  recent  decision  of  Justice  Me- 
Cardie,  of  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  the  English  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, to  the  effect  that  a  purchaser 
of  marine  insurance  under  a  c.  i.  f. 


CHARLES  F.  Tinn  i  I  I . 
Eastern  Contributinj;  Editor 

contract  is  entitled  to  an  original 
policy  instead  of  a  certificate  issued 
by  an  insurance  company  against 

an  open  policy,  and  that  the  latter 
may  not  be  substituted  for  the  pol- 
icy. It  will  be  Ixirne  in  mind  that 
III  England  they  do  not  employ  a 
certificate  because  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  marine  policy  stamped 
within  ten  days  of  the  arrival  of  a 
cargo.  They  have  a  method  closely 
•MprexknatlDg  it,  however,  in  their 
employment  of  "permanent  covers." 
British  laws  Impose  a  penalty  of 
from  £100  up  for  violation  of  the 
stamp  rc<iuirement,  but  it  is  the 
conirnoM  thinjr  for  shippers  over 
there  to  take  a  chance  and  ifrnore 
the  reiiuiremerit  on  this  point. 

American  insurance  companies 
have  been  employing  certificates  for 
the  past  half  century,  and  foreign 
ccmipanieB  domieiled  here  do  like- 
wise. So  useful  and  ecmvenient  are 
th(>y  that  their  issue  has  extended 
widely  beyond  the  United  State.^.  and 
there  can  he  no  (juestion  tliat  their 
discontinuance  would  be  deplored  by 
shippers  everywhere.  No  reputable 
American  underwriter  has  ever 
sought  to  repudiate  them,  no  mat- 
ter whether  tiiey  earned  the  British 
tax  stamp  or  not.  In  the  opinion 
of  marine  underwriters  this  nutter 
will  blow  over,  and  the  use  of  the 
tiine  and  trouble  saving  certificate 
continue  as  hefi^re  Bai'.ks  and  brok- 
ers are,  it  is  true,  con.sulerauly  e\ 
cited  over  the  McCardle  «lecisi'in  for 
the  moment;  but  so  they  were,  a 
year  ago,  when  the  subject  of  brok- 
ers' certificates  was  under  fire;  that 
sensation  soon  subsided,  although 
there  was  more  reason  for  it  than 
thers  is  for  this,  and  bniikm'  cer- 
tificates are  in  use  right  along  to- 
day. 

The  matter  has  been  umier  con- 
sideration by  a  special  coiiinntteG 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Murine 
Underwriters,  consisting  of  T.  H. 
Allen  of  Cbnbb  A  Son,  P.  H,  Osbom 
of  F.  H.  ft  G.  B.  Oebom,  and  Haw^ 
ley  T.  Chester  of  Piatt,  Puller  A 
Comi)aii,\',  This  committee  has  re 
ported  certain  recommendations  back 
to  the  institute,  but  the  (luestion  has 
been  referred  tia.  k  to  the  ciiinmiliee 
and  final  action  postponed.  A  wide 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
American  marine  underwriters  as  to 
what  action  would  be  wise  and  equit- 
able, and  there  ie  a  general  oonvie- 
tten  that  the  importance  of  the 
court's  decision  has  been  greatly  ex- 
at.i'g'erated  and  that  no  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  American  practice 


will  have  to  be  made  uitce  the  tem- 
porary excitement  has  subsided.  At 
first  a  number  thought  the  ease 
should  be  carried  to  a  higher  Brit- 
ish court,  but  aia  idea  baa  rapidly 
lost  ground  beeauee  that  is  a  slow 
process  and  the  likelihood  is  that  a 
natural  inclination  to  sustain  the 
lower  court  would  prevail  anyway. 

Justice  McCardle's  sum-up  was  as 
followB: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  act  of  1906 
covers  the  document  now  before  me. 
In  my  humble  view  a  document  of 
insurance  is  not  a  good  tender  in 
England  under  an  ordinary  c.  i.  f. 
contract  unless  it  be  an  actual  pol- 
icy and  unless  it  falls  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act,  1906,  as  to  assi^nnient  an<l 
otherwise.  1  mit.'^t  therefore  hcdd 
that  the  buyers  were  entitled  to  re- 
ject tlie  documents  iii>on  thi-  Kround 
that  no  proper  bill  of  lading  and  no 
proper  policy  of  in.surunce  were  ten- 
dere<l  by  the  sellers  in  confr.irrnify 
with  the  c.  i.  f.  contract,  1  abstain 
from  aniplifyinjf  this  judgment  by 
the  citation  of  other  authority  or 
the  mention  of  further  reasons  in 
•Hupport  of  the  conclusions  I  have 
deemed  it  m,v  dut.\'  to  state.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  decision  is  disturb- 
ing to  business  men.  It  is  m\'  dui.\, 
however,  to  state  my  view  of  the  law 
witliout  regard  to  mere  <iuesti<.ins  of 
coavtiiience.  I  desire  to  add  four 
remarks : 

1.  That  there  is  no  finding  or  evi- 
dence before  me  of  any  course  of 

dealing  lipfweeii  the  parties; 

2.  That  there  is  no  finding  or 
evidence  before  me  of  any  custom 
or  general  usage  which  modifies  the 
long  and  clearly  established  legal 
rights  of  a  buyer  under  a  c.  i.  f. 
conlract.  If  any  «urh  r'.istom  or 
usage  be  asserted  then  the  jxilnt  can 
be  dealt  with  in  some  further  ac- 
tion in  the  commercial  court.  Wheth- 
er such  an  assertion  can  be  proved 
may  well  be  ji  question  of  doubt  in 
view  of  the  matters  appearing  in 
the  Manlie  .  ase,  1919,  1,  King's 
Bench,  at  I'age  20f).  See.  too,  the 
Wil.son  HolKate  case.  Iii2n.  2.  King's 
Bench,  at  page  8,  where  .\Ir.  Justice 
Hailhache  said:  "[  am  not  satishe<l 
that  since  Irtlanri  vs.  Livingstone 
was  decided  any  custom  ha!?  arisen 
which  obviates  the  nece.s.sity  for  a 
tenrler  by  the  seller  of  a  policy  of 
insuraf.ce  if  the  Ijiiyer  requires  it." 

.'!  It  ma,\  well  lie  that  legislation 
:s  needed  to  enlarge  the  operation 
of  the  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  1885.  and 
the  .Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906. 

4.  That  the  difficulties  indicated 
in  thi^  jiiHj.'Tnent  ran  be  easily, 
[:irom))tl>  and  effectively  itiet  by  the 
lllfjertioii  nf  aj>j>ropriate  clauses  ill 
c.  i.  f.  Kiiitra<  ts. 

For  the  rca.sons  given  1  find  in 
favor  of  the  buyers  with  the  results 
statpd  in  the  award.  The  sellers 
must  pH>  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  me. 
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Slow  Premium  Payments 

Amonv  all  chi.^ses  <>f  marine  un- 
derwriters there  ii  loud  complaint 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
collecting  premiumH  from  shipown- 
ers for  business  already  on  the 
books.  This  condition  h»s  reached 
a  point  where  nnderwriten  are  can- 
celing risks  rather  than  submit  to 
the  indifference  of  certain  cHentx 
wild  ;irf  wiilnit' t"  lake  their  chanceH 
«iul  "i?ass  the  Inick"  to  thc-ir  insur- 
ers. Thi'.\  Hro  qu'.ck  Huou^'h  t'l  s.mkI 
ill  a  check  for  premiums  when  they 
scent  a  loss,  but  otherwise  they  take 
their  time,  realizing  that  they  can 
always  haggle  over  the  pr«:uiin<i 
comfortably  once  the  vessel  has 
pamted  safely  throoarh  its  hazards, 
fiulerwriters  know  from  bitter  ex- 
{ji  ritnie  the  trouble  involved  in  get- 
tiii^r  their  pay  for  a  risk  that  has 
already  lieen  survived.  Most  of  the 
leading'   otfires  sjn-udinK  niii<-h 

time  and  anxiety  in  liquidating  over- 
due premium  account*,  and  it  is 
eminently  unjust  that  they  should 
have  to  do  M.  Their  condition  is 
all  the  worse  because  of  the  slow- 
ness in  seeurfnir  their  reinsiiranee, 
and  also  Viecause  of  the  pernicious 
habit  of  certain  brokers  in  retain- 
ing in  their  possession  for  an  un- 
necessarily lonjr  time  the  premium 
money  they  have  recciveii  fri>ni  their 
clients.  It  seems  that  this  difficult)' 
in  premium  collectlona  is  general; 
British  underwriters  are  also  com- 
plaining about  it;  but  the  latter 
have  a  great  advantage  over  their 
American  confreres  in  that  the  Brit* 
ish  broker  is  responsible  for  pre- 
miums, whereas  in  our  countr>'  the 
insurer  has  to  collect  from  the  in- 
sured. It  is  suggested,  here  and 
there,  that  it  might  be  well  to  take 
a  leaf  from  the  British  book  in  this 
particular  and  fix  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  broker.  A  little  sobers 
ing  responsibility  would  do  no  harm. 

TowiBf  hcrasM  dw  Riik 

Th*'  arrival  at  New  York  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other  of  two  ves- 


sels carrying  cargo  and  with  dis- 
abled steamers  in  tow  haa  empha- 
sized the  seriousness  of  this  prac- 
tice from  the  underwriting  point  of 
view.  Picking  np  disabled  vessels 
and  towing  them  long  distances  sub- 
stantially increases  the  cargo  under- 
writers' risk  (in  the  towing  steamer 
and  ."^bould  properly  be  made  the 
siil'.iect  of  an  additional  charge.  The 
tower  earns  large  fees  for  this  ser- 
vice and  he  should  be  billed  by 
oargo  interests  for  the  additional 
premlam  chargeable  by  the  under- 
writers. Bull  underwriters  are  not 
entitled  to  additional  charges  on  thi.^ 
accrniTit  nn  annual  pnlicifs-.  hfcausc 
the  towinvr  privile>:e  is  ^'rant^-d  in 
the  roiitrait;  but  if  the  towinvr  ves- 
sel ih  covered  for  the  voyage  only, 
underwriters  ought  t  )  )>e  entitled  to 
an  nrlditional  prion' 

Packing  Supervision  Helpful 

As  has  frequently  been  i)oinitd 
out  in  these  columns,  marine  under- 
writers are  exercising  a  careful  su- 
pervision over  the  padung  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  results  are  prov- 
ing of  great  advantage  to  our  ship- 
pers. Before  the  late  war  foreign 
buyers  of  American  products  were 
continually  complaining  of  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  goods 
reached  them,  largely  due  to  the  in- 
ferior containers  used  on  this  side. 
Several  important  foreign  interests 
had  announced  their  intention  of 
no  loager  buying  in  this  maritet  on 
tide  aAoeunt.  Then  eame  the  epi- 
demic of  theft  and  pilferage,  with 
the  result  that  shippers  fonnd  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  sciuriiiK  in- 
surance against  these  }ia/.ar<ls  and 
were  obliged  to  become  amenahle 
to  the  requirements  of  the  under- 
writers in  the  matter  of  better  meth- 
ods of  packing.  Excellent  improve- 
ments have  resulted  from  this  spur, 
and  if  important  experiments  con- 
tinue as  happily  as  In  the  recent 
past  there  is  a  prospect  of  our  ship- 
pers soon  finding  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  containei'F^  superior  to  any 
employed  anywhere. 


SmiA  Amcricaa  Chant 

Claims  continue  to  pour  in  from 
South  America,  and  the  disquieting 
feature  is  that  they  f rciueiitly  ari^e 
rather  from  market  conditions  than 
from  actual  insured  perils.  It  is 
felt  that  underwriters'  representa- 
tives in  foreign  countries  should 
and  could  do  much  to  prevent  this 
state  of  thiagSt  but  unhappily  they 
seem  generally  disposed  to  aid  the 
consignee  in  his  attempts  on  the 
pocketbook  of  the  under^vriter.  Some 
action  toward  meeting  this  condi- 
tion niAV  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future. 

C.  E. 

British  ATcrage  Ailjoiliiif 

Consul  Leslie  E>  Heed  of  London 
reports  as  follows: 

The  Assijciation  of  Average  .Ad- 
justers held  its  annual  meeting  in 
London  on  May  20,  i;i21,  when  the 
chairman.  Howard  6.  Uurd.  gave  an 
address  on  certain  marine-insurance 
questions  which,  because  of  its  au- 
thoritative character,  should  be  of 
Interest  to  underwriters  and  all  jier- 
sons  concerned  with  marine  insur- 
ance. On  the  subject  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  to  be  adopted  for  the  ad- 
justment of  claims  on  marine-insur- 
ance policies  he  said: 

A  leading  principle  is  that  a  pol- 
icy of  marine  insurance  is  a  contract 
of  iadmnnity,  and  the  primary  con- 
sideratlOB  is  the  extent  of  the  a^- 
sured's  actual  loss,  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  it  is  not  a  perfect 
form  of  indemnity  in  consequence 
of,  .nmong  other  things,  the  insured 
value  not  necessarily  being  the  act- 
ual value  anri  the  different  methods 
adopted  for  the  adju.stment  of  claims 
relating,'  to  ship.s  and  jroods,  respect- 
ively. In  the  rase  of  ships  the  meas- 
ure of  indemnit>-  is  the  reasonable 
iiiitiay  for  repairs  without  aiijilviiij^ 
the  depreciation  by  reason  of  the 
damage  to  the  insured  value,  while 
in  the  case  of  vvkkIs  the  app'ic.-ilion 
of  the  rale  r.f  depreciation  to  the  in- 
sured value  may  give  loss  Or  more 
than  an  indemnity. 
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Another  principU  to  bt  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  aesicnment  of  a 
policy  of  unriiM  iamnaee  from  fhe 
•eller  to  the  buyer  does  not  Affect 
the  Insurers'  lishiliiy  (see  marine 
{naurante  aet,  see.  17«  [2]),  This 
has  an  liaporteDt  bearing  on  elains 
on  goods  where  Uiere  haa  been  a 
flnetuation  of  eaichange  bctweoi  the 
time  of  the  purehaae  ct  tiie  foeda 
and  the  time  when  Ilia  right  of  re- 
covery accrues  in  respect  of  a  claim 
under  the  policy. 

The  Rate  of  ExchanRe 
Ciaim.s  under  t'oro:v!n  j?cnei-iil-;iv- 
eraire  adjustments  pic.^tiit  the  mo-t 
difflculty,  and  I  tiiinlc  th&t  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  foreign  adjustment  is 
binding  on  both  sides  is  subject  to 
the  governing  principle  that  a  policy 
is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  nnd  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  foreign  gen- 
eral-average clause  to  prevent  the 
conversion  of  the  contribution  shown 
in  the  foreign  statement  in  foreign 
currency  into  sterling  at  such  a  rate 
of  exchange  as  will  give  the  assured 
an  indemnity,  and  nothing  more  than 
an  indemni^,  in  respect  of  his  loss 
as  shown  in  that  foreign  steiement. 

The  whole  question  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  to  be  adopted  for  the  ad- 
justment of  marine-insurance  claims 
is  one  of  considerable  complexity  and 
diflicult}'.  It  seems  impossible  to 
arrive  at  exact  logical  conclusions 
which  meet  every  caso  Subject  to 
any  express  terms  in  the  policy  as 
t<i  tht-  rate  of  exchange  t')  hp  adopt- 
ed, the  main  principle  to  apply  becms 
to  be  that  a  policy  of  marine  insur- 
ance is  intended  to  be  a  contract  of 
indemnity  whereby  the  assured  i:\ 
to  be  reim'rmr.sed  with  respect  of  his 
actual  loss. 

As  regards  foreign  disbursements 
generally  which  form  the  subject  of 
marine-insurance  claims,  it  may  be 
taken  that  where  an  assured  has  in' 
curred  expenses  in  foreign  currency, 
which  he  has  liquidated  by  the  re- 
mittance abroad  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  own  currency,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  insurer  for 
his  actual  outlay;  in  other  words, 
the  rate  of  exchange  to  be  adopted 
is  that  at  which  the  money  was  re- 
mitted abroad,  provided  there  was 


no  undue  dday  which  would  operito 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Am  insurer. 

Where  the  aiqiieMes  incurred  in 
foreign  cuirency  have  been  paid  out 
of  freight  «r  other  funds  to  the 
credit  of  the  assured  in  the  country 
where  the  ecpenass  were  incurred, 
the  correct  rate  of  exchange  to  adopt 
would  appear  to  be  that  ruling  at 
the  tine  tb»  freight  or  other  funds 
could  have  been  remitted  to  the  as- 
sured had  they  not  been  utilized  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses. 

General  Average  AdjustmenU 

Further  on  in  his  address  the 
chairman  considered  the  laws  of  war 
at  sea,  one  of  the  questions  now  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  the  Mari- 
time Law  Committee,  and  finally  took 
up  the  question  of  general  a\ec;>.ge 
adjustment,  on  which  he  spoke  as 
follows: 

Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  abo- 
lition of  general  average,  but  tliey 
have  not  materialized,  and  there  are 
very  strong  arguments  in  the  com 
mon  interest  of  sea-borne  trade  wh\ 
it  should  not  be  abolisliod.  Tin' 
utility  of  the  custom  justifujs  it;-, 
universality  aiui  pcrinauf nee.  It  is 
not  by  revolutionary  liut  liy  evolu- 
tionary methods  that  we  can  obtain 
a  solution  of  this  question,  and  in 
the  progress  alread;.-  made  there  is 
to  be  noted  the  improved  methods 
atiopted  by  adjusters  to  meet  the 
ch&nging  conditions  uf  modern  com- 
merce. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  ships 
and  in  the  number  of  cargo  interests 
in  one  bottom  has  vastly  increased 
the  work  involved  in  a  aingle  adjust- 
ment, but  to  meet  this  development 
a  system  has  been  generally  adopted 
for  summarising  facte  and  tabulat- 
ing stetistics.  A  large  |mrt  of  the 
work  involved  in  a  modem  general 
average  adjustment  is  outeide  the 
actual  work  of  the  apportionment  irf 
disbnnenMnts,  and  is  done  to  meet 
the  wishea  of  nnderwritera  in  re- 
cording the  settlementa  made  by 
them  respecting  claims  for  loss  and 
damage  to  cargo  and  general  aver- 
age depoeite. 


_  In  1896,  arisinv:  out  of  a  re-;i>lu- 
tion  brought  forward  by  two  of  our 
representative  memtiers  on  behalf  of 
underwriters,  we  adopted  a  rule  of 
practice  requii-iiiK  avera^re  adjusters 
to  a.scertain  the  names  of  underwrit- 
ers who  had  settled  claims  for  los-s 
and  d.amajre  to  carjjo  and  general 
uveruKC  deposits  ai[<I  lo  in»fert  their 
names  in  tht  ad.iustment  in  order  to 
safeguard  their  interests  in  the  dis- 
tribution under  the  final  adjustment. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  has 
been  an  important  and  most  essen- 
tial improvement. 

Mscnsston  of  Deposit  System 

The  general  averajre  depusit  sys- 
ten-.  is  not  without  its  orjjections.  In 
the  majority  of  eases  the  rate  of  de- 
[Kisit  has  to  be  fixed  on  very  meager 
Hiformatirjn  as  to  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  the  ultimate  loss,  and  pro- 
vision has  necessarily  to  be  made 
for  a  margin  to  meet  contingencies. 
In  1908  this  association  invited  a 
conference  consisting  of  shipowners, 
merchants  and  underwriters  to  con- 
sider tho  rriestion  of  n  standard  form 
of  guaranty  f-ir  use  in  such  cases 
where  the  method  of  dealing  with 
general  averaKe  was  resorted  to  by 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  discussion  at  the  conference 
showed  that  there  was  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
expedlenor  of  the  general  adoption 
of  underwriters'  guaranties  in  lieu 
of  dcposlte,  and  the  views  of  under- 
writers were  not  favorable  to  the 
coarse,  with  the  result  that  it  A^.',s 
not  found  possible  to  draw  up  a 
standard  form  of  guaranty  which 
met  the  views  of  those  imrnediately 
concerned.  The  shipowner,  being 
responsible  to  all  the  interests  to 
see  that  adequate  security  was  tak- 
en, obviously  could  not  accept  any- 
tting  short  of  a  full  guaranty, 
whereas  underwriters  were  not  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  more  than  to  the 
extent  of  the  insured  value  of  the 
goods  and  oVijocted  to  the  rime  th;-! 
would  necessarily  elapse  before  they 
could  know  the  exlot  of  their  lis- 
bility  under  the  guaranty.  While 
the  position  of  average  adjusters  on 
such  a  matter  is  a  neutral  one,  they 
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were  pleased  to  co-operate  with  the 
object  of  endeavorinjr  to  promote 
any  scheme  which  miKht  facilitate 
adjustment  and  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  immediately  concerned;  and 
while  the  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful, the  discussion  which  took  plate 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  in  hav- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question  ven- 
tilated. 

A  SugKL'sted  Solution 
The  only  possible  solution  would 
apparently  be  a  conipromisc  between 
the  two  views  by  taking  an  uiilini- 
ited  K^uaranty  with  a  time  limit  of. 
say,  three  or  six  months,  during,' 
which  period  it  slmuld  be  possilil*; 
to  a.scertain  the  probable  extent  of 
the  loss  and  to  arrive  at  a  provis- 
ional collection  which  w<]Uld  more 
nearly  approximate  the  ■.iltim;ite  con- 
tribution than  IS  possible  when  the 
rate  of  deposit  has  to  be  tived  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  car^o  to  the 
consignees.  This  would  obviate  the 
objection  frequently  raised  that  the 
deposit  sometimes  largely  exceeds 
the  contribution.  It  would  also  have 
this  further  advantage,  that  after 
the  inve.'itigation  which  such  an  in- 
terval would  allow  it  might  be  pos- 
aible  in  some  cases  to  dispose  of  the 
cargo's  contribution  by  this  provis- 
ional collection  being  accejited  as  a 
final  discharge  of  the  cargo's  indebt- 
edncHs.  By  keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  general  average  adjuatment  is 
more  a  practical  than  an  aeadmnic 
question  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
all  concerned,  it  ahould  be  possible 
to  devise  means  to  adapt  the  meth- 
oda  of  adjustment  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  sea-borne  trade. 

The  international  aspect  of  gen- 
eral averaj;e  is  of  importance  not 
oiil.\  from  a  lefcal  standpoint  but  also 
with  re^'ard  to  international  rela- 
tionships. Having  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  York-Antwerp  rules,  it 
may  be  possible  in  time  to  reach  a 
Widor  basis  of  agreement  and  achieve 
tfae  double  object  of  obtainiDg  a 
greater  uniformity  of  practice  and 
extending  fommunity  of  interest, 
thereby  promi>ti''j,'  the  cause  of 
Iriendsliip  betv^een  nation  and  na- 
tion, which  is  the  surest  foundation 
of  poaeei. 

In  coniMCtlon  with  the  changed 
aspects  of  marine  insnranco  law  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  standard  legal  author- 
ity thereon,  "Ariiould  on  the  Law 
of  .Marine  Insuraiue,"  ha.-s  just  been 
issued.  It  has  lieen  revised  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practices  devel- 
oped in  consequence  of  ttie  war. 

Tlw  Cnuuluai  ImpMrtcr 

Reasonable  doubt  may  exist  as  to 
the  good  judgment  displayed  by  Cap- 
tain Carl  P,  Hissetr,  master  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine's Canadian  Importer,  bnt  there 


can  be  no  qneation  regarding  the 

captain's  dogged  courage.  Ke  re- 
fused to  quit  his  ahip  when  she  ap> 
parently  was  sinking;  not  only  that, 

he  declined  a  tow;  he  and  his  crew 
watched  the  other  steamship  dii^ap- 
pear  over  the  horizon  and  with  that 
they  too  ranisbed  from  the  sight  of 
men  for  six  days.  The  prospect  of 
theCanadiaa  Importer  being  brought 
into  port  appeared  very  poor  indeed, 
but  the  Canadian  government  re- 
fused to  abandon  hope,  and  she  was 
discovered  after  persistent  search. 
Underwriters  properly  should  be 
grateful  to  Captain  Bissett  for  hav- 
ing averted  a  heavy  salvage  claim; 
they  applaud  his  determination  as  of 
a  sort  rare  emongh  nowadays;  but 
wliat  they  would  have  said  if  ahip 
»nd  crew  had  disapeared  may  be 
left  to  the  imagination.  The  ques- 
tion a.s  to  the  judgment  displ;i>ed 
by  the  captain,  his  remarkable  cour- 
age beiuK  heartily  conceded,  may  be 
summed  up  in  thiti  manner:  was  his 
chance  of  remaining  afloat  until  res- 
cued sufficiently  good  to  justify  his 
refusal  of  a  tow;  in  other  words, 
if  hia  action  were  repeated  many 
times,  would  underwriters  win  or 
lose?  All  this  is  beside  the  greater 
question  of  life.  But  Captain  Bis- 
sett sai  l  ceded,  which  is  suffu  ient  an- 
swer tr)  any  criticism;  and  his  con- 
duct would  have  been  good  to  think 
upon  even  if  he  had  failed. 

Log  of  tlie  Voyage 

The  Canadian  Importer,  command- 
ed liy  t  ajitain  C.  R.  Bissett,  departed 
from  \  ancouver  August  12  with  3,- 
500,11110  leet  of  lumber  and  general 
cirgo  for  Auckland.  On  August  19 
she  iiad  some  trouble,  as  a  result  of 
which  her  hold  and  englno-room 
were  flooded  and  her  wireless  WM 
disabled,  so  that  she  could  send  no 
messages.  When  the  Canadian  Im- 
porter was  625  milef  southwest  of 
the  Columbia  River  lightshi)/,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  distress  signals  were  puiktid 
up  by  the  steamship  Cordova,  which 
went  to  her  assistance.  The  Canad- 
ian Importer  declined  to  accept  a 
tow,  however,  preferring  to  wait  for 
a  tug  from  Vancouver.  The  Cor- 
dova therefore  proceeded  upon  her 
voyage,  after  calling  for  a  tug,  and 
the  Canadi.ui  Importer  disappean'd, 
despite  repeated  search.  In  addition 
to  pa.ssing  vessels  that  kept  a  look 
out,  the  Canadian  Oh-terver  serirched 
carefully  and  finally  was  re\\arded 
August  31  by  finding  the  derelict 
about  600  miles  ott  Eureika.  The 
two  vessels  and  the  salvage  steamer 
Algerine  and  Uie  tugs  Sea  Lion  and 
Sea  Monarch  arrived  o1  Vii  foria  on 
September  13.  When  the  Canadian 
Observer  (the  name  is  fitting  enough) 


sighted  a  burning  beacon  of  the  Im- 
porter in  evening  of  August  31,  the 
derelict  bad  a  list  of  33  degrees. 

The  Bulkhead  Held 

"The  cause  of  the  leak  will  not  be 
definitely  determined  until  after  the 
vessel  has  bean  diydocked,"  said 
Captain  Bissett.  "We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  water  entered  No.  2 
b(<ld  and.  bursting  the  bulkhead, 
(looded  the  engine-room.  At  one 
time  there  was  2ti  feet  of  water  in 
the  engine-room  and  it  wa«  gaining 
upon  us  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  daily. 
We  were  in  a  precarious  position,  I 
mast  adroit,  as  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  the  increased  weight  of 
water  carrying  away  the  other  bulk- 
head, and  then  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  have  happened.  Hut  the 
bulkhead  held,  and  here  we  are." 

G.  C.  Foote,  wireless  operator,  re- 
scribed  his  sensations  when  he  heard 
searching  vessels  communicating  with 
one  another,  himself  unable  to  send 
a  meesate: 

"It  was  agonistng,  I  heard  the 
ships  report  tiiat  they  had  abandon- 
ed hope,  and  that  they  we:  >  earcl. 
ing  for   possible  survivors,  and  1 
was  helpless." 

Adrift  in  Boat 

The  following  vessels  were  report- 
ed as  searching  for  or  assisting  the 
Importer  at  one  time  or  other:  0»r> 
dova.  Manuka!,  Canadian  Winner, 
Snohomish,  Algerine.  Canadian  Ob- 
server,  and  tugs  Sea  Lion  and  Sea 
Monarch. 

While  up  her  way  to  p:ik  up  the 
Canadian  Importer,  the  Se.a  Lion 
found  eleven  members  of  the  crew 
who  had  quit  the  disabled  vessel 
August  19  to  seek  assistance.  They 
had  been  adrift  fifteen  days.  All 
were  in  good  condition. 

In  connection  with  assertit<ns  that 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Mi-.rine  had  suffered  severe  lo>ses 
throiigl]  the  mishaps  of  the  Canad- 
ian Importer,  Canadian  Exporter, 
Canadian  Warnur  and  Canadian  Re- 
cruit, the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  ships  of  the  Canadian 
Merchant  Marine,  in  emjunetion 
with  the  practice  which  obtains  In 
other  mercantile  -•■hipping  orHces,  in 
every  case  are  adequately  insured." 
This  should  dispt>se  of  statements 
that  the  government  was  not  pro- 
tected against  loss. 

Business  Inprvvet 

A  marked  increase  in  the  volume 
of  shipments,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, from  Pacific  Coast  ports  was 
apparent  during  September.  Under- 
writers generally  reported  more  bus- 
iness as  a  result,  and  collection.s 
were  greatly  improved,  one  large 
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company  having  only  a  little  more 
than  $10,000  outstanding. 

Although  practically  all  under- 
writers received  more  baaineu  than 
ttuty  kaA  in  July  and  Auginti  tkere 
WM  divertenee  of  opinion  as  to  the 
reliance  that  could  be  placed  on  the 
change.  One  man  phrased  it  as  "we 
are  definitely  over  the  top'";  while 
others  characterized  the  showinv:  as 
"spotty."  ill  this  they  were  joined 
by  operatord,  who  were  inclined  as 
]mg  ago  M  July  to  doubt  the  trust- 
woithiiMM  of  improvementi,  iniiB- 
fliiiefa  Bft  s«ii«Mil  e«rto  waa  not  mm- 
ios,  di^BMotB  balat  larfetjr  lumber 
and  Maaonal  goods.  It  Is  itoe  now, 
also,  that  a  great  deal  of  freiRht, 
tsuch  as  salmon,  is  purely  seasonal ; 
on  thf  olhHr  hand,  .Japan  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  buy  more,  or  at  least,  soon 
will  be,  in  view  of  iiureascd  .-^hip- 
ments  of  raw  ailk  to  the  United 
SUtes.  More  pUKhaaaa.by  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  a  nceesaaVy  precedent 
to  Japanese  buying,  for  the  excesa 
of  Japanese  iinparta  over  eiqmrts 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
amounted  to  yei>  223,001.000.  The 
aggregate  of  foreign  trade  declined 
50.2  per  cent  from  i;f20. 

By  and  large,  despite  the  "spotlj " 
appearance  of  things,  the  Pacific 
Coast's  export  trade  appear-t  to  he 
wall  over  the  wont.  This  mean', 
more  cargo  insurance  and  improved 
paymenta  of  overdue  hull  premiums. 

Ahtka  Suit  Bmght 

Frank  G.  Gernuno,  a  paasettgmr 

on  the  wrecked  steamship  Alaska, 

has  broiii-'ht  suit  in  Portland  for 
$13,011.50  dama^'t's  against  the  San 
Francisco  &  Portland  .'^•.earnshij)  Com- 
pany, operator  of  the  vessel.  He 
charged  that  the  captain  was  negli- 
gent and  that  the  crew  was  incom- 
petent. Mr.  Germano'8  loss  in  mon- 
ey and  personal  effects  was  I1961.S0, 
he  said. 

Surviving  officers  of  the  Alaska 

have  been  exonerated  by  Inspectors 
Turner  and  Dolan,  !^an  Fraruisco. 
The  inspectors  found  that  each  of- 
ficer remained  by  the  vessel  to 
the  end. 

Captain  John  Alwcn,  master  of 
the  West  Hartland,  which  rammed 
and  sunk  the  steamship  Governor 
in  Puget  Sound  April  1,  has  brought 
suit  in  Seattle  to  restrain  Captoin 
William  Fisher,  supervising  inspec- 
tor, from  suspending  his  license  for 
two  years.  Ca)itair!  Fisher's  decis- 
iun  was  upheld  by  h!.«p«>otor  General 
Uhlcr  and  Secretary  a''  ("oininerce 
Hoover;  but  Captain  Alwen  main- 
tains that  Fisher  had  no  legal  right 
to  consider  the  case  independently 
after  the  local  inapeetora  bad  exon- 
erated Ahrea,  inannadi  as  no  ap- 
peal ever  had  been  token. 


Directors  of  the  Homo  Pire  A  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Compan.w  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  voted  to  increase  the 
capitalization  from  ?50(i,000  to  $1,- 
000,000.  The  increase  haj*  been  ap- 
proved by  the  stockholders.  The 
stock  will  be  offered  to  the  present 
stockholders,  ^.hare  for  hhare,  at  $25, 
910  of  which  witi  be  applied  to  cap- 
ital and  916  to  surplus.  Stock  not 
subscribed  by  shareholders  will  be 
taken  by  the  Fireman's  Fund,  which 
underwrote  the  entire  issue.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  the  company  will 
have  surplus  of  about  ?1, 000. 000, 
paid  up,  and  more  than  $4,000,000 
gross  assets. 

J.  R.  Levison,  president,  who  also 
is  head  of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  said 
that  the  time  a|>paveatly  had  paascd 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  small 
companies,  the  best  evidence  of 
which  was  to  be  found  in  recent 
increases  of  capitalization,  even  by 
the  largest  A«ierican  companies. 

The  Japanese  Market 

Marine  insurance  contracts,  which 
have  been  on  the  decrease  since  the 
business  slump  of  Match  last  year, 
have  begun  to  ahow  an  inereaae^ 
says  the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo. 
The  business  situation  has  some- 
what improved  since  that  time,  as  is 
evidenced  liy  the  increase  in  ocean 
shipments.  New  contractij  made  dur- 
iiiv'  .January  last  numbered  158.374, 
involving  a  total  value  of  yen  555,- 
296,000,  but  by  the  end  of  May  .the 
respective  figures  had  increased  to 
2S2,064  and  yen  968,192,000.  The  in- 
creaae  in  now  contracts,  however, 
has  not  been  sufficient  more  than  to 
otTset  the  lapse  of  old  contracts, 
with  the  result  thai  the  outstand- 
iny:  contracts  show  rather  a  decrease 
compared  with  January.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  monthly  totol 
value  of  new  and  outstonding  con- 
tracts, represented  in  units  of  jren 
1000: 

Kew  Outstonding 

Contracts  Contracts 
January  !>.'>.5,296  1,992,155 

February  5Ko,,")i!J         1  ,;t(',0,8:?t". 

.March  ."   94ii,4yjS  l,4H>iS,uyi 

April  698,395  1,778.052 

May    9&3.132  1,948,099 

Marine  insurance  companies  are 
considering  a  proposal  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ri.«iks  on  fishing  motor- 
Vioats,  The  nunilier  of  such  craft 
has  consideralily  increased  in  this 
country  of  late,  the  present  total 
number  being  about  5000,  according 
to  the  Japan  Marine  Industry  As- 
sociation. Hitherto  marine  insur- 
ance companies  have  refused  to  take 
risks  on  these  boata,  which  they  re- 
gard as  very  dangerous.  The  own- 


ers of  such  ships,  as  this  sort  of 
craft  is  not  covered  by  insurance, 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  financial 
facilities  on  the  aacurlty  of  their 
boats  and  they  have  approached  tlie 
Insurance  companies  with  a  request 
to  undertake  the  risk.s.  This  pro- 
posal is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  insurance  Ilrms.  But  it  is  (ioubt- 
ful  if  a  favorable  arrangement  will 
result,  unless  the  owners  of  fishing 
motor-boats  are  prepared  to  pay  very 
high  rates.  Even  in  the  case  of  large 
wooden  vessols.  the  insurance  com- 
panias  refuse  to  take  risks  «cept  in 
regard  to  those  used  on  specially 
safe  routes  and  those  at  rates  much 
higher  than  thoBO  for  ordinary  steel 

ships. 

Ship  s  Liability  Discussed 

The  conference  of  the  Maritime 
Law  Committee  of  the  International 
Law  Association  In  London  yesterday 

was  devoted  to  summinp-  up  the  re- 
sults of  discu.ssions  at  the  earlier 
sessions,  said  a  recent  is.sue  of  the 
London  Times.  On  the  question  of 
whether  freedom  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  shipowners  with  regard 
to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea 
should  be  absolute,  or  limited  by  leg- 
islation, the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee favored  a  uniform  law  among 
maritime  states  for  liability  for  loss- 
es caused  by  defect  of  ship>,  or  de- 
fault in  the  handling  and  custody 
of  goods  to  be  obligatory  Upon  tbi 
shipowners.  The  provision  was  sug- 
gested that,  following  the  Canadian 
statute.  If  tha  owner  exercised  due 
diligence  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy 
and  property  manned,  equipped  and 
sup[)lied.  nc:tiier  the  ship  nor  the 
owner,  ajjent  nor  ciuirterer  should 
become  responHible  fur  loss  or  dam- 
age resulting  from  faults  or  errora 
in  navigation,  or  in  the  management 
of  the  ship  or  from  latent  defect. 

No  Objection  to  .Acknowledsmcnt 
On  the  question  of  whether  legis- 
lative control  should  be  exercised  to 
secure  for  the  shipper  an  axpress 
acknowladgment  of  receipt  of  the 
pf^oda  shipped,  the  shipowners'  ex- 
pressed view  was  that  there  was  no 
olijection  in  principle,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  a  compulsory 
requireirent  of  a  plain  bill  of  lading 
evidencing  the  fact  of  the  shipment 
of  goods  specified  therein. 

The  general  view  of  the  committee 
was  that  a  basis  of  agreement  up[>n 
a  uniform  system  for  the  statutory 
determination  of  rights  in  respect 
of  goods  carried  by  .sea  would  prob- 
nh\y  he  most  readily  arrived  at  upon 
the  lines  of  the  Canadian  statute 
and  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Ship- 
ping Committso. 
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I.andan  Awurancf  Corporation  

Maria*  loKiraan  CoBBaay.  _LM. 


Maria*  loKiraan  CoBBaay.  LM  

MaMMlMMlM  nn  *  jUflM  lanuun  OaofMur 
MlvMkn  llRbMiM  lUaHHt  Odimmt  


Katlonal  Union  Flr«  Inaaraan  Companir.. 

Nf-itaik  rirc  Iniuraan  Corapaar  

Niacara  flrr  Inmiranct  C^mpaajr  

Nnr<k«  Uojrd  lf>«.i;Kfirf  <V-ii:ti»n7,  . 
North  Chloa  iDiumric  .-  Connimi) ,  Jt.i 


l'»r.y.   


P!l">n:*  .^stii riin.:r 
Klli.-nli  lr.-uri.Mr-. 

Provt.&^cir«  ivsajatejslwu  tu^arajtce  Company  

QurtB  loauraoca  Oaupaay  of  Amcrloa... 

Quctnfland  Inmrancf  OoropaoT,  lAd,  

Hoyal  Exxluac  Aaiuraon  < 

Itoiral  laainBe!  C^nipanr.  l.t<t  „.,..„..... 

atandlliaTliul  Atnrtlcan  Auuraor^  OecVMittlmi 

■■va  Innirt.-m  GompaDy,  Ltd  

V^nritv  Inmirancf  Company  < 

Ktandard  Martn*  Inwiranw  Oompaoy  

St.  Paul  PIrr  *  Marlnt  Inwiranw  Company  

jialtiFrlaml  r.«iMra]  Inauranni  t^npany,  Ltd.. .. 
Thaoin  A  Utniy  MatliK  InauranM  (>>nipaay. 

Toklo  Har1n«  A  FIrt  (niurann  Company  

UolOB  Martaii  iHurawt  Ooaiiiaiiy.  Ltd.. 


Wrat«btaler  Tin  Inaurann  Cotnpany.. 

Wfl>l«m  Aaaurancn  (kiDipany  

Itaaim  lowniiM  Aiaodalloa,  Ud... 
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'Ur,  Edwurd  F,  Nicholls,  rcpra- 
aentfng  th«  underwriters,  emphasised 

the  aV)folute  nccoasity  in  the  inter- 
eats  of  overseas  commerce  of  aliility 
on  the  part  of  shipowners  to  limit 
in  clear  terms  the  liabilities  incur- 
red by  them  by  means  of  tlui  con- 
tract of  affreightment. 

It  was  decided  to  refer  the  foliow- 
iin',  que-ition.s  to  tlio  conftTeiice  of 
the  International  Law  Association, 
to  be  held  at  tb«  Hague  in  Sep- 
tember : 

ni  Whether  it  ia  deairable  in  the 
irtere.^ts  of  .-siiilMirne  trade  that  the 
rightK  and  liabilities  of  the  cargo 
owner  and  shipowner  under  all  con- 
tracts for  tlie  carriage  of  goods  by 


aea  should  be  eontvoUcd  fay  state 
action. 

(2)  If  so,  to  what  extent. 

The  preparation  of  a  draft  code 

of  reKulHtioii.s  finbodyiriK  the  views 
expre.'^.ied  hy  the  majority  at  the 
meetiiifTs  of  thy  conference  was  re- 
ferred to  a  dratUnfr  committee. 

New  Honolulu  Agency 

Fred  L.  Waldron,  Ltd.,  a  shipping 
and  commission  house  of  Honolulu, 
hu.H  added  an  insurance  department 
in  charge  of  J.  G.  Zabriskie,  fi  rmer- 
ly  of  C.  Brewer  &  Company  and 
Alexander  it  Baldwin.  Tlic  Waldron 
company  will  represent  the  Yang- 
t-se  Insurance  Association  in  the  ma- 
rine field,  and  tiie  Royal  Exchange 


Assurance  vt  London  in  fire  and 
automobile. 

•    •  • 

T.  J.  Byrnes,  seemtaiy  of  the  Uni- 
versal Insurance  Company  and  alao 
of  Talbot,  Bird  A  Gompaiqr,  is  mak- 
ing a  vlait  to  the  Pacific  Q>aat. 

The  0.  8.  K.  steamship  Shosha 
Mam,  of  IfiSS  tons  gross,  bnllt  at 

Glasgow  in  1891,  struck  in  the  I.oo- 
choo  Islands  in  a  typhoon  .Aii^ruit 
12  and  was  lost  with  all  hand.-*  ex- 
cept rme  man  who  had  attempted  to 
.'^ninnion  a^^^istalll:e  from  shore.  For- 
ty-fuur  men  perished.  Loss  of  vet- 
sel  and  cargo  is  estimatCNl  at  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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In  the  Shipyatds 


'  New  Constrnction 

A  model  of  a  proposed  combina- 
tion vessel  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
KaviK'^ation  ("uin[)aiiy  of  Honolulu 
will  be  towed  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  tank  about  October  1.  If 
the  tost  be  aatiafactory,  the  plua 
will  b«  eompletod  in  drtiul  and  aant 
to  Honolulu  for  Unal  aitproral.  It 
is  possible  that  there  will  be  some 
delay  in  calling  h'nh,  hut  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  vessel  will  be  built.  Keen 
competition  for  the  contract  is  in 
the  offing.  Due  to  the  desire  of  the 
comiMMiy  to  have  the  steamer  built 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  super- 
vision will  b«  «Mi«r  mod  when 
build«ni  an  batter  aeqiuuiitsd  wiUi 
the  needs  of  the  Hawaiian  service, 
Western  builders  will  have  an  ad- 
vantaKe  over  their  Eastern  comitet- 
itors.  A  yard  unacquainted  with 
the  demands  of  the  Hawaiian  ser- 
vice might  follow  ^specifications  to 
tiie  letter  and  still  prodqee  a  ves- 
sel UMWtisfectoiy  Id  seme  respeeta; 
UieMin  llee  tiie  ftnatthef  theWeit* 
but  if  bida  ef  tiia  Paeifle  ate  too 
bi?h  the  contract  will  go  East. 

The  Pui^et  Sound  Navi>;ation  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  is  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning a  $r>Oti,000,  19-knot  steel  ferry 
for  ito  Seattle  -  Bremerton  aervice, 
conatraetion  to  be  besnn  In  1922. 

R<^  D  Bids  Low 
Ten  bids  were  received  by  the  Red 
D  IdDa  July  18  for  the  construction 
of  two  4300  deadweight  ton  combi- 
nation veaaela  for  tlie  New  Yoric- 
Venezuela  service.  Bids  ranged  from 
$1,100,000  to  $1,800,000  a  vessel, 
which  appear  to  be  quite  low. 

"It  is  said  that  the  present  actual 
coat  of  tbe  ahip,  without  makfnir  eny 
allowanee  for  overhetMi  vctmm,  ia 
aomewbere  around  flMUfiio,"  aaya 
the  Atlantic  Coaat  SUpbuilders'  As- 
soelation.  "The  shlphnllding  yards, 
faeinjr  a  .nhufdown  unless  further 
orders  are  forthcoming,  are  anxious 
to  keep  their  orfranizatioiis  toj,'ether 
aisU  are  showing  ji  di.^iHi.MilioH  to  ac- 
cept contracts  at  cost." 

Bida  have  been  aalted  by  the  Weel}< 
em  Union  from  BritiBb  and  French 

as  well  as  American  yards  for  the 
construction  of  a  Diesel-electric  ca- 
ble ship. 

Several  grain  barges  and  carfloats 
may  be  built  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  for  New  York  harbor 
work. 

Bids  have  been  asked  for  the  con- 
atraetion Off  two  ferrlea  and  allpe 

for  the  Philadelphia  A  Caaiden  Feiv 
ry  Company.  If  coats  of  COIiatruc- 


tion  are  not  too  high  a  contract  will 
be  placed. 

Cofrtracta  Let 

The  Vineyard  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Milford,  Delaware,  is  reported 
to  have  received  a  contract  from 
the  government  of  Bahama  for  the 
construction  of  a  combination  tiiK, 
tender  and  dispatch  boat,  !20  feet 
L.  O.  A.,  28  broad,  10  deei\  M  .M-od, 
eqoipped  with  a  &00  L  H.  P.,  lore 
and  aft  compound  engine  and  one 
Seoteb  boil«r. 

The  Midland  Range  Companjr,  Mid- 
land, Pennsylvania,  is  said  to  have 
been  awarded  contracts  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Engineers'  ottice,  Nash- 
ville, for  the  construction  of  two 
steel  barges  to  cost  $1^,880  each. 

The  Newburgb  Shipyards,  Inc., 
with  a  price  of  $10,267,  is  reported 
to  he  the  low  bidder  for  the  supply- 
ing of  fifteen  bell  buoys,  fixed  eoan- 
terweights  with  bell,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  lighthouse  ser- 
vice, Tompkinsville,  New  York. 

A  contract  for  three  steel  deck 
barges,  120x8SiT  fe«t|  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  United  Stotea  En- 
gineers, Pittsburgh,  has  been  award- 
ed to  the  Dravo  Contracting  Com- 
pany September  2.  Of  ten  bids  .sub- 
mitt«d  by  various  companies  for  the 
work,  the  Dravo  company's  was  low- 
cat  at  (18,425  a  barge. 

Last  U.  S.  S.  B.  Freighter 

The  Los  Angalea  Shipbuilding  & 
Diydock  Company  launched  ite  tiiir- 

^-ftfth  and  last  steel  freighter  for 
the  United  States  ShippioK  Board 
September  10.  She  was  christened 
West  Chopaka  liy  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Ba- 
ker, wife  of  the  president  of  the 
company.  Five  of  the  vessels,  the 
West  Chopaka  included,  were  11,- 
OOO-ton  flush-deck  freighters;  the 
othcr.s  were  8800-tonners.  The  Lcs 
Angeles  yard  received  the  Urat  con- 
tract of  the  Shipping  Board'a  pro- 
gram, the  document  having  been  ex- 
ecuted May  13,  1917,  and  the  same 
company  now  has  launched  the  last 
freighter  for  the  board. 

Oriental  line  Planned 

Following  Hm  laonehfaigb  the  cam- 

pany'!>  gttests  were  taken  on  a  emiae 

aroui  ■  t'.italina  I,«land  on  the  steam- 
ship iiiirv ard.  During'  the  cruise 
Mr.  Haker  and  Erie  M.  Loaf,  vice- 
president  of  the  r.o-s  Angeles  yard 
and  secretary  of  the  I.os  .An^.^eles 
Steamship  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Baker  ia  president,  held  a  meeting 
wtth  aeveral  prominent  guesta  to 
diacnaa  with  Mes^r  Liaanw,  Ship- 
ping Board  commiasionar,  plana  for 
tiie  formation  of  an  Oriental  steam- 


ship line  for  freiuht  and  passenger 
aervice.  Plans  are  taking  shape,  it 
ia  8tat«d,  with  the  aim  of  making 
tiie  Loa  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, opecater  of  the  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, flie  noelena  of  a  large  organ- 
ization, which  should  open  an  Ori- 
ental service  on  the  ground  prepared 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Na\iga- 
tion  Company,  formerly  aji  optsrator 
of  Shipping  Board  tonnage.  Messrs. 
iiaker  and  Leaf  were  the  chief  exec- 
utive officen  ef  Uiia  laat-named  cor- 
poration. 

Altiioagh  the  West  Otopaha  ia  the 
last  veaael  under  construction,  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydoek 

Coinpariy  will  remain  in  bu.siness  as 
a  drydofking  and  repair  plant,  fol- 
lowiii);  upon  the  ori^rinal  plana  of 
Meiisrs.  Baker  and  Leaf. 

The  West  Chopaka  launching  was 
the  last  of  any  freighter  building  for 
the  Shipping  Board.  One  passenger 
veaael,  the  Nutmeg  State,  remained 
on  the  ways  at  Bperrowa  Point, 
Bethlehem,  September  1. 

Work  at  Shanghai 
IBangnan,  Shanghai,  upectad  to 

dispateh  the  thiitl  10,000-ton  freight- 
er, the  Oriental,  to  the  United  States 
in  late  September.  One  vessel,  the 
Cathay,  remains  building  for  the 
Shipping  Board.  Her  keel  was  laid 
April  5,  1919,  and  she  wus  launched 
May  26,  1921.  The  date  of  keel-lay- 
ing may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
point  raised  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view laat  month,  aa  to  whether  abe 
and  ber  alatera  were  owned  hy  the 

United  States  at  the  time  of  pa.ssage 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Authoritative  information  from 
Washington  is  to  the  effect  that 
small  uiipropriations  will  liot  result 
in  delay  to  new  Shipping  Board  con- 
struction or  in  paymente  for  veeaela 
already  delivered. 

Pacific  BuUing 

On  September  1,  aeeordtntr  to  re- 
turns compiled  by  Pacifii;  Marine 
Review,  there  were  I'i  ocean-going 
steel  niorchant  vessels  of  102.490 
deadweiiiht  tons  under  construction 
in  yards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States.  Four  vessels  of  f^T.SOft 
tone  were  delivered  in  August  as 
foUowa:  freighter.  Shipping  Boards 
1  of  11,000  tone;  tanker  for  Ship- 
ping Board,  1  of  10,000  tons;  tank- 
ers for  foreign  private  account,  2 
of  16,800  tons.  No  contraete  have 
bepn  let. 

.Active  construction  will  continue 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  longer  than  h;til 
been  expected,  for  work  on  most  of 
the  veaaela  ia  not  being  puahed  at 
the  former  rate.  Thia  Is  due  lan^ 
to  the  falUng-off  In  the  demand  for 
taakaxa. 
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Canada   delivered   one  vessel  of 
tons  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
OMnt  Merchant  Marine  in  August. 

The  followinc  Ubnlation  is  of 
work  under  way  September  1 : 

No.  An'te 

American  Yards      Vessels  D.W. 

Freighters,  L.S.S.B       2  22,000 

Tankers,  private            7  83,690 

Freighters,  private       2  40.000 

Tankers,  foreign  2  16300 

Totals  IS  l€MiW 

Canadian  Yards 

FreigMera,  Govt  S  26.090 

CWnb'n,  ]>rivat«....  1  MO 

Totals    4  2M90 

Wwld  BdMing 

The  world's  merchant  shipping  in 
June,  1921,  as  reported  by  Lloyd's 
Register,  comprises  33,20G  vesselH 
of  100  gros.**  tons  or  <iv.-r.  an).:rejcat- 
ing  61,974,653  gross  tutis,  the  re- 
turns coverintf  a  coiisiiierablc  num- 
ber of  vessels  on  which  work  has 
bagun  but  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
eoirasponding  returns  in  June,  1920, 
roported  81,895  Tessels  57,814.065 
gross  tonss. '  The  accompaning  table 
is  a  sammary  according  to  nation- 
ality, the  last  item,  "flaRs  not  r»'( - 
orded,"  comprising  former  German 
steamers  not  yet  definitely  allocated 
among  the  allied  natii)ns  and  vari- 
ous other  shi|iN 

Different  seta  of  figures  have  been 
compiled  to  show  the  increase  in 
the  world's  shipping  since  1914.  One 
statement  puts  the  net  increase  at 
11,703,000  gross  tons  of  steel  and 
iron  steam  vesHels,  of  which  the 
United  KinRdom  had  411,000  tons; 
the  United  States,  10,477,000;  other 
countries,  6,311,000;  less  a  German 
loss  of  4,444,000  and  Austro-Uun- 
garian  of  1,052,000.  AnoUier  tabula- 
tion shows  a  net  inereaae  of  12,779.- 
944  gross.  Lloyd's  staUatieB  show, 
however,  that  there  la  8,787478  gmaa 
tona  of  steel  steamers  at  least  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  If  this  atrRrcfjate 
and  2,940,00(1  tons  of  new  tankers 
is  deducted  from  the  increaHe.  ihv 
growth  of  the  cargo  fleet  proper  is 
seen  to  be  about  3,000.000  tons.  But 
the  normal  growth  prior  to  1914  was 
2,000,000  gross  tons  a  year,  whence 
tho  optimists  deduce  that,  aside  from 
toado  depression,  there  is  an  actual 
shortage  of  shipping. 

Shipping  Board  Worli 

On  July  1  the  status  of  Shipping 
Board  tonnage  wa.s: 

No.    D.W.  Tons 
Keels  to  be  laid..  ...     0  0 

Ships  on  ways   4  48,000 

Ships  outfitting          20  228.800 

Ships  delivared  ,2288  1S.8S9.911 

Totals  2312  13.636.711 
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World'*  merchant  ■hipping  in  June,  1931 


The  output  of  United  States  yards 
in  the  last  twelve  fiscal  years  has 
been: 

Fiscal  Year  D.  W.  Tona 

1910    SI.*?, 102 

1911   „   43*;,7i:i 

1912   „   349,003 

1913      519,232 

1914    474.375 

1915    337,683 

1916   488.119 

1917   996.718 

1918    1,951,302 

1919    4.989,931 

1920    6.694.567 

1!'21  2.86S.465 

Japanese  Strike  Over 

As  most  striken  made  during  bu.t- 
iness  depression  are  likely  to  do.  the 
great  shipyard  strilie  of  Kobe  has 
rosnlted  in  a  definite  defeat  of  the 
men.  They  have  returned  to  '«orlc, 
unquestionably  beaten  this  time,  but 
havintf  learned  the  valuable  lesson 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  Japanese  industrial  system  and 
that  Fuji  is  not  likely  to  erupt  rru'te- 
ly  because  a  few  thousand  human 
l>eings  chose  to  tjuit  work  for  a 
month  or  so.  Considered  in  this 
light  the  strike  is  a  victory  for  the 
men  of  Kobe  and  for  employers  and 
worltmen  of  all  the  world,  who  have 


the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  Japa- 
nese costs  of  production  brought  to 
a  higher  level.  That  the  strikers 
appreciated  the  truth  of  things  ia 
disclosed  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  statement  iasued  when  ttioy 
trudged  back  to  forge  and  hammer : 
"We  have  resolved  to  return  to  work, 
but  we  have  n<it  abandoned  the  cause 
for  which  we  declared  the  strike.  .  . 
The  near  luture  shall  see  us  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  obtained  by  our 
real  power  from  our  employers." 
The  statement  continues  to  say  that 
th*  duifM'  to  wfaidh  the  strike  «s- 
posed  shlpbnlldlBg  impelled  a  re- 
turn to  work,  and  then  lets  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  by  adding:  "The  re- 
alization of  the  increasing  misery  to 
which  we  hav»!  brouj;ht  our  faniilies 
has  also  contributed  to  aid  in  end- 
ing the  strike."  Success  in  strikes 
requires  a  fund:  a  fund  is  difficult 
to  raise  when  a  day's  wages  is  low; 
yet  a  beginning  has  been  madei,  to 
which  the  future  will  bear  witness. 
A  digest  of  the  last  few  weeks  of 

the  strike  follows: 

July  29 — Serious  riots  at  Kawa- 
saki yard.  Police  use  sabers,  injur- 
ing many. 

July  30— Police  raid  hooMS  of  at- 
itators.  arresting  900.  Another  riot 
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Aufiut  2— Kawasaki  officials  de- 
cline to  accept  mediation,  preftmns 
tci   ileal    directly   with  mMU  UOV* 

men  return  to  wnrk. 

August  5-  Mitsuliishi  against  me- 
diatiou  or  recognitiou  of  union. 

August  6  —  Siitsubishi  wirkmen 
protest  against  mediation. 

August  7 — Men  decide  to  return  to 
work,  bat  refuse  to  eoacede  defeat. 

Angait  12— Fttjinagata  yard,  Oea- 


Pacific  Laimchingt 

VNITED  STATES 

West  Chopaka.  11.00(1  D.W.T.  car- 
go U.S.S.B.,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Diydodc  Companf,  Septem- 
ber 19. 

La  Purisima,  7600  D.W.T.  tanker 
Union  Oil  Company,  Soutkwertem 
Sbipbutldiny  Company.  September  10. 

Mojave,  Coast  Guard  cutter,  Un- 
ion Construction  Company,  Septem- 
ber 7. 

CANADIAN 

Canadian  Transporter,  8S50  D.W 
T.  cargo  C.G.M.M.,  J.  Coughlan  & 
Sons,  August  31. 

Princess  Louise,  4S0O  gross  com- 
bination C.P.O.S.,  Wallace  Shipbuild- 
ing &  HrvHock  Company,  Auynat  29. 

Eastern  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

Knoxville  City,  6400  gross  cargo 
U.S.  Steel,  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
k  Car  Company,  August  6. 

S-61,  Snbmarine  U]S.N.,  Lake  Tor- 
podo  Boat  Company,  August  20. 

Washington,  battleship  U.S.N.,  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporatioa,  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Steel  derrick  boat  for  Alleghany, 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  river  service, 
Dravo  Contracting  Company,  Aug- 
ust 19. 

John  D.  Archbold,  20,300  D.W.T. 
tanker  Standard  Oil  of  New  imuy, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  tt  Dry- 
dock  Company,  August  20. 

Chattanooga  City,  6400  gross  cargo 
X;.S.  Steel,  (  hukasaw  Shipbuilding 
4  Car  Company,  September  12. 

Pacific  IMiwffits 

imiTBD  STATES 

West  Greyloek,  11,000  D.W.T.  car- 
go T'.S.S.B..  T.os  ShipTiuild- 
ing  &  Drydock  Compniiy,  AuRust  29. 

Tamiahua,  16,340  D.W.T.  tanker 
Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Lines, 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  tkp- 
tember  23. 

Tampa,  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Union 
Construction  Company,  September  IS. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Scottish,  8390  D.W.T. 
cargo  C.G.M.M,,  Prince  Rupert  Drj- 
doek  ft  ShipbnildlDg  Company,  Au- 
gust 


ka,  adopts  system  of  joint  contvol, 
the  first  in  JTapan  to  do  so. 

August  16~Sumitomo  company's 
manufacturinir  plants  adopt  shop- 
committee  system.  The  committee 
of  each  plant  is  to  be  one  oi'  inves- 
tigation only,  without  power  to  en- 
force its  rulings,  although  it  may 
take  the  initiative  in  considering 
questions  as  well  as  discussing  those 
referred  to  it  by  the  ntaaagement. 


Eastern  Delivenet 

UNITED  STATES 
Three  car-floets.  AoMrlcan  Bridge 

Company. 

Pecos,  fuel-ship  U.S.N.,  Bostoti  Na- 
vy Yard,  commissioned  August  25, 
delivered  September  15. 

Yankee  Arrow.  12,500  D.W.T.  tank- 
er Standard  Transport,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  August  2. 

Six  barges,  builders' account,  Do ul- 
lut  &  Williams  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 

(  ANADIAN 

Topdalsfjord,  6400  D.W.T.  cargo 
Norwegian-America  Line,  Caoadinn 

Virker?.  .Julr  22. 

Atlantic  Keel-layings 

UNITED  STATES 

Firebost  City  of  Philadelphia,  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sop- 

tember  15. 

Kamoi,  fuel  ship  Japanese  nayy. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation* 
September  14. 

Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD, 
Potrerci  Works 

Purchasing  Agent;  O.  \V.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31.  hull  136; 
S-32.  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-36,  hull  140;  S-.%,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-S9,  bull  144i  S-40,  hull  146;  8-41, 
hull  I4$i  all  Innneked;  outAttfang 
procoading  slowly. 

AlasMda  Worls 

Chilore,  hull  6309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-e  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth ;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  IIK  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
daction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  On  Staamahip  Co; 

sister  to  above. 

F.  ir.  Ilillman,  hull  5:311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal ;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  2o-ll  loaried  draft;  11  loaded 
speed:  15.000  DWT;  rec  enR-s,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  .lanin  i>l  ;  launch  .Iulv28/ 
21;  deliver  ()ctl5  21.  (-.st. 
H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker 


Hillman;  kiel  Janl9/21;  launch  Sept 
28/21,  est 

W.  8.  Rheem.  bull  6818.  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal:  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillmm;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  Nov 
10/21,  est 

No  naraa^  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minuto  Ferr}'  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng.  1100  IHF; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  5815,  ferryboat  Six 
Minutp  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON  DKYDOCK  «  SHIP- 
BUI  LDlNf;  CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  S9,  steam 
schr.  D.  J  llanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  enjfine.s  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO..  SAN  PEDRO 

West  C.revlock,  hull  .T.'i,  .-<teel  cargo 
rsSlJ;  KiO  LBP:  51  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft:  10'  .  loaded  .speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs.  ,?500  IHP;  :5  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  XovI0'20; 
launch  June/21;   deliver  Aug^'J  21. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31 
20;  launch  Jtilv30/21;  deliver  Sept 

;io  21,  p.st. 

West  Ghupaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
IJSSB;  Mister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Septl9/21;  deliver  Nov 
25/21,  est. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM* 
PANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  830 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diaael  enga; 
keel  Oct/20:  launch  Jrunel6/21;  de- 
liver Octl/21,  est. 

Tamiahua,  hull  166,  tanker  S.  P.- 
Atlantic S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec 
eng;^:  3  Scotch  boilers,  16-8x12;  kosi 
Feb28  21:  launch  JulyS/Sl;  deUver 
Sept23/21. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  67  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marina  boilers,  15^ 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  July»/21; 
deliver  Octl/21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUCET  SOLFND 
Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jaii2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHF;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers:  10.000  tons  disp; 
keel  Apr  11/21. 

NAVY  YARD.  MAKE  ISLAND 
Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft:  23 
loaded  .speed  ;  42,200  disp;  turlio-elec- 
tric  enps  GO, 000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
pres.s  boilers,  74,010  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 
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Wasmuth,  destrover  USN;  310  LR 
P;  SO-llVj  beam;  ti-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  gear^ 
inr  ,  nK,  2C,0ao  SHP;  t  Normand 
boiler."^,  27,000  8^  It;  keel  Augl2t''19; 
lautu-h  Sfptl5'20. 

Trever,  destroy«r  USN;  sister  to 
above;  ]emI  AugU/lO;  lanneh  Sept 
15/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  aiitar  to 

above;  keel  Septl5/20. 

Decalur,  destroyer  USN;  slkter  to 
aljove;    keel  Septl5/20. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 
I'urchH.-siiiK  Agent:  J.  J.  Wilson. 
La  Pun.^fima.  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  S92  LBP;  51 
beam:  23-11  loaded  draft;  11 14  load- 
ed speed,  7500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20;  launch  S«i»tlO  21;  deliv- 
er Oct/21,  est, 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij ;  412  LBP;  53 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs.  2700 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  lo-fJxll-7; 
keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Augti'21;  de- 
liver Sept/21,  est 

TOOD  DBTBOCK  *  CONSTRUE 
TION  OOSP^  TAOOMA 

Furehtniiff  Anrnt:  C.  1*  BuiIemii. 

Onwlii,  kvll  U(L  M»tit  eruiter  US 
N;  SSM  LOA;  SSO  LBP:  extreme 
bflui  65-4;  molded  bcuu  64-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
diap  7100  tone;  WestlnghoiiM  Par^ 
MM  turbinoi  and  roduction  tear, 
106.000  IMP:  doawnatod  epeed  84; 
18  Yarrows  WT  boilwt;  liaA  DeeS/ 
18;  launeb  Decl4/20. 

Mttwawlmo,  ball  166,  acoat  enileer 
VSH;  slater  to  aboye;  keel  Deel8/18: 
lanneh  Mar24/21. 

CineiDiiati,  hull  107,  scout  crutier 
USN;  slater  to  above;  keel  MaylS/ 
SO;  launeb  May28/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO, 

OAKLAND 
Purchasing  Afant:  A.  f.  Fames- 
worth. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam:  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  IGOO  DWT:  tiirboelec- 
tric  engs.  2600  IHP;  2  W'T  boilers; 
keel  Sept27/20;  lavneh  Aprl6/21; 
deliver  Septl5'21. 

Haida.  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCtl : 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Aprl»/21;  deliver  OcU6/2i, 
c.st. 

.Mojavo.  hull  IS.  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  aliove;  keel  Aprlii  21; 
launch  Sept7  21. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
a.<t  a}>c've:  keel  AprlO/Sl;  launch 
Octl/2l,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20.  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  12":;  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T:  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junel  '21. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp.  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
63-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11 


loaded  speed;  8100  DWT;  rec  engs, 
2600  IHP;  ^  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
15-6x11-7;  keel  Marl2  21  ;  launch 
AuKll  21. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
otbevs  on  bherwood  sjratam. 


CHOLHERG  SmPTARDk  VANCOU- 
VBR,  R  C 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.! 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  i  ma.-^t- 
ed  barkcntino  \'ictoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  2r)0  LOA;  45-6  hcam;  21-10 
loadeii  draft;  2-100  DWT;  sailing 
veaaal ;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd ;  .sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-maated  barken- 
tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  SistOT 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  couGHLAN  A  aam,  ltdl 

VANCOUTER,  B.  a 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Joseph. 
Canadian  Transportor.  hall  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  82  beam;  26-8  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed:  8860  DWT;  TE 
«ng,  8000  lEP;  8  Scotch  boilers,  16-6 
zll-6;  keel  Jan6/21;  lanndi  Aag81 
/2L 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
frei^ter  Canadian  govenunent:  sis- 
ter to  above:  keel  Jan6/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  .steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Sept27'l9;  launch 
MayI7/21;  deliver  Aug  21. 

Canadian  English,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  foreeastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Oct20/19. 

These  vessels  are  being  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Diy- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  matori.i!  plus  8  per  cent. 

WALLACE  SHIPHl  ILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  E.C. 

Princess  Louise,  Canadian  Pa— 
citic;  ,T17  LBP;  48  beam:  18  deep; 
16  kuot.s;  single-screw:  oOO  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodaf  i  oo 
passengers;  keel  Oct 20,  launch  Aug 

AdanticaBd  Gdf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twentv-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co';  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  19  launched. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;  all  delivered. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 


Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  dalivnr  Oet/21. 

BALTIMORE  DRYDOCKS  X  SHIP- 
BUILDING  CO..  BA1.TI.M0UL: 

A.  ("ro.sby,  a.ssistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  purchase.'^. 

Hull  126,  tanker  builder' account; 
340  LBP:  49  beam;  2»-t»  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT; 
rec.  eng.  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers. 
l.V.-i;  keel  Xov24/20;  abottt  70  per 
cent  comp  .Sept1''21, 

Hull  120,  tanker  builder's  account; 
430  LKl';  59  beam;  25-4 V2  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  10,250DWT ; 
turb  cng,  3000  IHF;  3  Scotch  boil- 
er.'*,  15-3;  keel  Sept27/20;  about  86 
per  cent  comp  Septl/21. 

Hull  128.  fireboat  Citv  of  Balti- 
more; 116-6  LBP;  28  beam;  !Mi  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng. 
lUOO  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boUers;  keel 
Julyi5/21:  abont  46  par  eent  comp 
Septl/21. 

mnflLBmni  shipbuiliiing 

CORP,  PORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MAS& 
Lexington,  hull  1300.  battle-cruiaer 

USN. 

Raleigh,  boll  1882,  scout  cruiflor 

USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1888,  scout  crttlser 

USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  folloiring  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1909  to  1880  ine,  submarines  S-I8  to 
S-28  Ine;  hulls  1889  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-48  to  S-47  ine. 

J.  Fletoher  Farrell.  hull  1490. 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-6  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng. 3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tonkar 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;    launch  '"V  21. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPULILDING 
CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co;  266  LBP;  no  beam; 
17  loaded  draft;  8V2  loaded  .speed; 
2600  DWT;  turb  eng.  760  iUP; 
W  boilers;  keet  not  laid. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDC.  CORP, 
SPARUOWS  POINT  PLANT, 
SPARROWS  POINT.  MD. 
Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195.  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  l)eara; 
30-7  loaded  ilraft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turl)  eng.   10.000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl5/19;  launch  Mar 
19  21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9  19;  launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197.  combina- 
tion USSB;  aister  to  above;  keel 
Joly29/20. 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  4210.  ore 
and  oil  Internat'l  Pet  Co;  560  LBP: 
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T2  bMun;  8»4  loaded  dnlt(  im 
k«d«d  niced:  20,000  DWT;  ne  mg 
4000  IDP;  S  Seoteh  bolters.  IT'ttctS; 
ind  Jiil72&^:  Uuncli  Jal7l2<r21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24  21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Ck>;  8i8ter  to  aboy«,  weopt  turb 
«Dg;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co ;  sister  to  above ;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchftsing  Agent:  Won.  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lijrhthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  'J-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  kcd  NOT 
22,'20;  launch  JunelS  21. 

Haw-thorn,  hull  252,  US  li'tchthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
22 '20;  launch  June28  '21. 

No  name,  hull  24t),  US  li}?ht.ship ; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P:  2  Scotch  botton,  lO^i  diem;  bod 
JS«ir4/21. 

WILLIAM  CRAMP  A  SONS  SHIP 
A  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:  Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21,  est;  70  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Nov 
29/21,  est;  6C,  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

Trenton,  hull  .'iOl,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Auk18  20;  launch  Dec 
1/22,  est;  50  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Au>:4/20;  launch  Feb 
12;?,  est;  4fi  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

Mcniphi.s,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
MS.N;  keel  Octl4/20;  launch  .lant 
/23,  est;  40  per  rent  comp  Septl. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA  FLORIDA 

B,  D.  Bonaon,  bull  11,  lahonRMid 
tuikor  Stundud  Oil;  466  LBP;  00 
bom;  26-7  loidod  draft;  10 Va  loodod 

Kit  UiMO  DWT;  QB  one  2M0 
;  8  Sfioteh  boHon,  iBbai-<;  kod 
JtmeSa/SO:  Uuneh  Ai>rl5/21. 

T.  J.  Williontt,  bull  12,  Ishonraod 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  aloter  to  above; 
boot  Augll/20;  launeb  May8/21;  de- 
liver Augl5/21  pst. 

DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY, 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Porehasiav  Acont:    Roland  A. 

Thomas. 

Six  oil-earrring  steel  barges  for 
builder's  account;  40x175x9;  1000 
DWT;  two  launched  in  July;  four 
in  August:  no  heating  coila,  piping 
or  propellinir  maobinory;  all  com- 
pleted. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

KEARNY.  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J. L. Hastings. 


Steal  Soafafor.  buU  48,  fiwtgbter 
m  Slaol  Ftodttcta  Go;  486  LBP;  66 
beau;  26-10  loadod  dnft;  12  loaded 
apood;  9400  DWT:  tnrb  anga.  8100 
THP;8  Scotcb  bolten,  18  dim;  boal 
May26/81;  launeb  OetlE/21,  oat;  do* 
liver  Nov8/21,  oat 

Stool  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  firoightor 
US  Steol  Products  Co;  aiater  to  tbo 
aboTo;  keol  Junol/21;  laaneb  Nov 
12/21.  ost:  dolivor  DoeS/Sl.  ost 

Stool  Pionoer,  bull  46,  freighter 
US  Stool  Producta  Co;  aiator  to  tbo 
above;  keel  July/21;  unneb  DoelO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  DccSl/21.  est. 

GLOBE  SHirinilLDlNG  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MAKYLANDk 
BALTIMORE 
Purebasing  Agont:  H.B.MeCaul«(r> 
Saa  Loopoldo,  bull  101,  oil  earrier 
Eaflo  on  Trananort  Co;  401  I^; 
64  boam:  25-1  loadod  draft;  10% 
Umdad  speed;  8600  DWT;  TB  ansa, 
»00  rap;  S  Scotcb  boilon,  IMx 
11<«;  hool  Sopt/aO;  lanncb  Jun^ 
21. 

San  Laoaatdo,  bull  102,  oil  earri«r 
Eaglo  Oil  Tnnapprt  Co;  aiatar  to 

above;  keel  Sopt/80;  launch  SviljS/ 

21. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO, 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Pittdi^nt  Agont:  H.  A.  Mazfiald. 

S-48,  bnn  48,  anbmarina  VSN; 
lanncb  Pob8e/21. 

S-49,  boll  49,  attbmarlno  IFSN; 
Unnch  Api2S/21. 

a-tO,  buU  60,  anbmanno  USN; 
launch  Janol8/21, 

S-51,  hull  61,  subniartno  VSN; 
launch  Aug20'21. 

.MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PBNN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackeraon. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  424  LBP;  58 
beam;  25-5  loaded  draft:  10';;  loaded 
speed;  10.000  DWT;  TE  engs;  3 
Scutch  boilers,  16-3x11-7;  keel  Aug 
30/20;  launch  Aug6/21 ;  deliver  Sept 
80/21,  est. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl/20;  launch  Oct8/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
69-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11'-. 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  e»iK«.  4r.00  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  AmoT- 
ican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  FeblO/21. 

No  name,  hull  387,  fireboat  City 
of  Philadelphia;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-9  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 
romp  eng.  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
f()[)t  tower,  2  1-5-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity' 12,000  gals  a  minute;  kool  Sept 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN; 
455  LRP;  50-2  beam;  2G-g  normal 
draft;  14  loaded  speed;  14,800  nor- 


mal dlsp;  rae  on&  5200  IHP;  4  Ward 
WT  botlora;  baol  Jano2/20;  launch 
Apr28/21;  eoonn  AafS6/21;  daUvor 

Scptl5/21. 

WbituMr*  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  480  LBP:  60-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loadod  apood;  10,600 
normal  disp;  goarad  Paiaons  turbs, 
7000  SHP;  8  WT  oxp  amall  tubo 
boilers;  Inol  ApiSS/21:  laancbing 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 
Dobbin,  hnll  7,  dMtroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
od draft;  18  loadad  apeed;  10,600 
tona  diap;  Pacaona  goared  turb  sin- 
glo  aetwv  aogt,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boltara;  kool  Dec23/19;  launch  Hajr 
fi^l;  dotiver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN:  850  LBP;  106-4  beam;  30-llH 
loaded  draft;  33V'2  loaded  speed;  48.- 
600  disp;  electric  drive,  ISO.OOOSHP; 
16  WT  boilora:  kool  8«pt26/20i 
launch  and  doltvor  dates  not  dotor- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9.  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  860  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30 
IIV'2  loaded  draft;  33>^  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SUP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  dolivor  datos  not  dotac^ 
mtnod. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 
A  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 
NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
UBN;  600  LBP;  97-3'-  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
.speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Nov ''21,  est;  deliver 
Dec/22,  est. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8^4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33^  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plu.H 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Augl8/20; 
launch  and  doltvor  dataa  not  oat 

Ranger,  hnll  216,  battlo-wuiaar  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  kaat  Junoll/21; 
launch  and  ddivar  datoa  not  eat, 

Iowa,  bull  288,  batUoahtp  DSN; 
660  LBF;  108  bean;  88  moan  draft; 
43,200  nonmal  ffiopt  88  apood;  GE 
turbo-oloe  drivo^  OO/WO  SEP;  12 
Whito-Foratw  WT  btrilota,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  ploa  8840  aupariieat;  keel 
May  17/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  est. 

John  D.  Archbold,  hull  2(11,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  565  LBP;  75  beam; 
30  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  speed; 
20,300  DWT;  twin  screw,  TE  enjf, 
3800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers.  17x12; 
keel  Dec  15/20;  laoQcb  Aag2»/»U 
deliver  Oct  21,  est. 

Wm,  Rockefeller,  hull  2G2.  tank- 
er Standard  Oil  NJ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Oct/Sl,  est; 
deliver  Dec/21,  est 
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NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION. CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agont:    L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  634  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6 
"loaded  draft;  18  Iiiaded  speed;  11,- 
000  IJVVT;  geared  turhs,  I'i.OOO  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers:  keel  Aur  18;  launch 
July20/19;  deliver  fall  21,  est. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  corrtbinfitioii 
U8SB:  684  LBP;  72  beam;  30-G  load 
ed  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5'!9:  launch 
Julyl7/20;  deliver  winter  21.  cnt. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  July6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi> 
nation  USSB;  sister  to  above;  ke«I 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May20/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
SUndard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam.  27-0";  loaded  draft;  10 Vz 
loaded  .'^peed;  12.550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  fTisTM,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  1.5-2xll-r>:  keel  Auk'17/20; 
launch   AprlO  21  ;   deliver  Au(r2  21. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  hulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  NY;  8ist«r  tO 
above;  keel  ScptU  20;  laundl  Ifay 
24/21;  deliver  sutjnner/2l. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  2C>2,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  ('o  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Xov4  20;  launch  July 
2fi''21  ;  deliver  fall  21,  e.st. 

-Vo  name,  hull  2<)3,  combination 
Mun.son  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  ISVj  loaded  speed; 
4050  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers.  16-4x12-8;  kMl 
Sept80/20;  launch  falI/21.  sat;  de- 
liver wintcr/21,  Mt 

Bunna,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
41M  LBP;  66-3  boam;  2B-814  load- 
ed draft;  10%  iMdcd  apaed^JSVO 
DWT:  8  cyl  TE  micm,  SMW  SHP;  8 
SE  Scotch  boilers.  18-10KU-4;  kod 
J»nl7/21:  launch  Ja|yl6/Sl;  ddiTor 
winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  866,  bulk  oil  stock; 
aiatar  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP: 
62-6  beam:  27  0%  loaded  draft;  10^ 
loaded  speed;  12,350  DWT;  4  cyl  QK 
engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
16-8x11-6;  keel  Aug11/20;  launch 
fall/21,  est;  deliver  wiDter/21,  e«t. 

Saratoga,  hull  199.  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA:  880  LBP;  106-5Ml 
extrwne  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
6M  normal  disp;  33 V4  loaded  speed; 
GE  tnrho-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  19i8,000  sq  ft  plua 
18,008  ainarhent;  keel  8e]itSB/80. 

Colondo,  hull  800.  batU^p  UB 
N;  6S4  LOA;  600  LBP:  beam 
waterline:  80-6  mean  draft:  82.600 
nonnal  diaps  21  loaded  speed;  West^ 
Inffhouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,S00 
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SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers.  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat:  keel  llsx89/ 

19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washini^ton,  hull  201,  battleship 
VS\,  si.-ter  to  above:  keel  .luneSO/ 
19:  launch  JM-ptl  21. 

Kamoi.  hull  2G7.  fuel  shij)  .liijian- 
ese  Navy;  41t7-S  LOA;  tw  heam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
i:'..OlKi  [)\VT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  -Sept H  21. 

STANDARD  SHIPDLDG.  CORP'N, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND.  MARIM* 
ERS  HARBOR.  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent :  Jamie  Cortada. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  32,  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  Y'ork;  121  I.RP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep:  12  loaded  npeed; 
comp  en>f.  900  HIP;  2  R&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21; 
launch  Auc6/2l. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING 

COMPA.NY,  STATEN  ISL^VND, 
NEW  YORK 

PurchasiuB  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept8/20;  lanneb 
Mav2I/21. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  16 
loaded  draft;  keel  Au828/20;  Innneh 

Feb2S/21. 

Socoiiy  114,  hull  734,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NV;  sister  to  above;  keei  Jan 

10  21. 

Socony  116,  hull  786,  barse  Stand 

011  of  NY;  sUter  to  above;  keel  Feb 
26/21. 

Bull  786,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co:  1S6H  LBP;  27  beam:  m  load- 
ed draft;  10  hMded  speed ;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16x11%; 
keel  liayt6/21:  launch  July80/21, 
est. 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  737.  fer- 
ryboat City  of  New  York;  247  LBP: 
66  beam;  19*2  loaded  draft;  15  load- 
ed speed;  1  F&A  comp  eng.  3600  HP; 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  13,000  sq  ft; 
keel  May28/21;  launch  Julyl6/21. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scoteh 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
66  ft,  BisJdng  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  aMitlonnl  capacity.  Ves- 
sel eonaidered  total  loss  by  Are: 
rallied;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  JiaySl/81;  esti- 
mated time  4  months. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  ('O.MPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott 
J.  N.  Pew.  hull  89,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP:  66-9  beam;  86-7  h»ad- 
ed  draft:  lOH  lo^  speed;  12J00 
DWT:  single  snvw  QE  engs,  4800 
IHP;  8  SB  Scotch  boHen,  16-lOx 
11-11%:  keel  NovS/20;  launch  Apr 
28/21 ;  deliver  Septal,  eat 
Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  6. 
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W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft.  12  loaded  speed; 
12.500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  er.gs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  1510 
xll-llVi;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 
2/21;  deliver  Sept  21,  est. 

Airwimex.  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;   launch   AwpC '21 ;   deliver  Sept 
21.  est. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  ebove;  keel  Dee8S/ 
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Agwi.*tates,  hull  4^,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  i.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  101^  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  8  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11% ;  keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above:  keel  not  laid. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COIIPANT, 
BATH.  MAINE 

Purcha.-^ing  A^ent:  A.  R,  Weber. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  416-10  LBP;  66  beam;  26-7^i 
loaded  draft;  11 'A  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TK  engH,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Nov 

9m, 

Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS.  LTD, 
MONTREAL 
Topdalsf  jord,  hull  82,  single  -  screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Norwegian-Amer- 
ica Line;  365  LBP;  49«.2  beam;  29 
Itjaded  draft;  IIV"  loaded  speed; 
6400  DWT;  TE  cn^s,  2600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  with  superheat- 
ers; keel  July29/20:  launch  Msjrii/ 
21;  deliver  Ju|y22/%1. 

DAYIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAOU 
ING  COMPANY.  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q..  CANADA 
Purchasing  Agent:    N.  W.  Vsa 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  acrevf  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  8000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Mayl4/20;  launch  July 
7/21. 

NOVA  St  OTL\  STEEL  A  COAL 
CO..  TRENTON,  N.  S. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  U.  Ssely. 

Sea  King,  knu  9,  sxploriag  yacht 
Baron  Bliss,  Nassau.  Bahamas;  187- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam:  6  loaded  draft; 
7  leaded  spsed;  semi-Diesel  440  BH 
P,  twin-ecrew  ens;  keel  Ang24/80. 
«    «  • 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Shipping 
Board'n  fleet  is  oil-burning,  accord- 
ing trj  ,-i  rer€'nt  tabulation;  41  per 
cent  burns  nothing  el.'^e,  and  HI  per 
cent  burns  eitlier  coal  or  oil,  leavitifr 
28  per  cent  strictly  coal.  Figures 
include  vessels  still  building. 
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What  Repair  Yards  Are  Doing 


Repair  Work  Offers 

Some  repair  and  alteration  jobs 
are  in  proapect.  The  MntHon  Navi- 
gation Company  will  withdraw  the 
Ktcamship  Lurline  from  the  San 
Francisco  -  S«attls  -Hbaolaln  service 
for  exteuBive  changes,  amonir  which 
will  be  the  conBtruction  of  a  prom* 
«iad«  iedb  Uie  «nl»f  lag  of  pM- 
Miiger  •ceominodationB  and  seneral 
overhauling.  The  work  will  cost 
between  $200,000  and  S2.jO.000.  it  is 
estimated.  The  Inter-Island  flagship 
Mauna  Kea,  Honolulu,  will  be  Jis- 
patched  to  the  Pacific  Ojuxt  for  le- 
pairs,  the  exact  nature  of  which  will 
not  be  known  until  she  arrives 
about  October  16.  Her  enginea  will 
be  rtmovtd  to  pamnlt  txamination 
«f  Um  bed»|ilate  and  of  tlio  tonk-top. 

Several  amall  Tesaols  are  to  be  re- 
built for  the  Buxton  Line  for  their 
service  from  Richmond  to  Norfolk 
and  plans  for  thi.s  work  are  under 
considpratton  by  marine  engineers  of 
Philadelphia.  Two  small  passenger 
and  freight  vessels  for  eoaat  and 
bay  service  to  be  inanguratod  in 
1922  will  b«  built  by  Cbapman  A 
Fiabor  at  their  abipyard  nit  tha 
Great  ?  n^.- 

Ti>dd  Gets  Large  Job 
The  Tietjen  &  Lang  repair  yard, 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Hobo- 
ken,  baa  been  awarded  a  contract 

for  reconditioning  the  San  Jacinto, 
recently  chartered  by  the  Ward  Line 
from  the  Clyde,  which  will  cost  more 
than  $LO00,0(lO  and  includes  the  in- 
stallation of  four  new  S<;otch  boil- 
ers, new  reciprocating  engineii,  re- 
newal of  the  present  stateroom  ca- 
pacit}',  the  installation  of  oil  fuel 
tanks,  and  the  posaiUlity  of  one  ad- 
ditional deck.  The  aatae  yard  has 
alao  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
removing  the  main  engines,  rebuild- 
ing newly  designed  engine  founda- 
tions, reinstalling  the  engine.<<  and 
the  carrying  out  of  consid«rabl«  re- 
pair work  on  the  old  and  the  instal- 
lation of  new  auxiliHry  machinery 
in  the  Mallory  Line  ship  Henrj'  K- 
Mallory.  The  bid  for  thia  work  was 
$4S>740. 

The  Standard  Shipbuildintr  '""orpo- 
ration  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  cutting  down  tw^j  car 
floats  of  lleorK'e  B.  Stearin,  Inc., 
New  York,  making  them  irito  i'  ur 
acows.  The  car  floats  are  about  300 
feet  long  and  will  be  made  into  four 
acowa,  each  ISO  feet  long. 

The  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  have 
V>een  awarded  a  contract  for  rebuild- 
ing the  steatii*hip  Whatcom  of  the 
Puget  Sound  .Navigation  Company 
into  a  double-ended  ferry  having  Ac- 


commodations for  1500  personm  and 
sixty  automobilea.  The  work  «ill 
coat  aboat  $1011,000. 

With  the  Drydocks 

The  Panama  Canal  has  announced 
reductions  in  rates  of  the  1000-foot 
diydock  at  Balboa,  effective  August 
15.  On  groBa  tonnage  of  niarchant 
afeeamera  and  Army  and  Navy  trana- 
ports,  eollien,  hospital  and  supply 
ship.s,  on  the  net  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant .'iailers,  on  actual  di.splacement 
tonnage  of  war.nhips,  the  (dd  charges 
were  25  cents  a  ton  for  docking  and 
undockiiig,  one  charge  covering  both 
operations,  and  IS  cents  for  each 
lay-day.  These  have  been  reduced  to 
15  cento  and  12  cento.  Says  the 
eanal'a  annouBeement;  "The  eetab- 
Uahment  of  the  new  rates  indicataa 
a  change  of  policy,  in  basing  flie 
charges  at  the  Balboa  drydock  on 
customary  rate.s  in  commercial  dry- 
dock.s  on  the  Atlantic,  rather  than 
on  rates  at  Pacific  docks,  as  here- 
tofore." 

A  marine  railway  under  construc- 
tion at  the  yard  of  the  Hanlon  Dry- 
dock  A  Shipbuilding  Company  will 
be  eompteted  and  ready  to  receive 
vesiela  about  October  1. 

Reports  from  Japan  say  that  the 
Yokohama  Dock  Company,  which  has 
been  an  important  building  and  re- 
pair yard  of  Tokyo  Bay,  will  close. 
One  vessel  for  the  Japanese  Navy 
remained  to  be  completed  at  niid« 
August. 

New  Ventures 

Bnmora  are  current  that  the  Cbidc- 
asaw  Shipbattdiiig  A  Car  Conpany 
will  eonatruet  wharvee  for  bandtfng 

the  United  States  Steel  Corporat  ion's 
exports  from  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  yard  also  will 
conRtriict  river  liarges.  The  last 
steel  steamship  building  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  October. 

One  of  the  oldest  shipyards  in  On- 
Urio,  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Company,  recently  completed  the  last 
contract  and  ia  now  reported  to  be 
doing  repair  work  in  their  shipyard 
and  drydock.  However,  the  con-.[).xny 
has  embarked  very  strongly  on  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  r.ui- 
chinery.  and  by  this  means  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  plant  running  prof- 
itably till  better  days  come.  In  the 
meantioM^  r^ir  work  will  be  ear- 

The  H.  W.  Sweet  Shipyard  A  Ma- 
chine Works,  Inc..  Greenport,  New 
York,  incorporated  recently  with  a 
capital  of  $73,000  by  H.  W.  Sweet. 

F.  B.  Corey  and  C.  W.  Thorn.  The 

Cotnl>an\'    will    operate    a  sbipi'Ui'il- 

ing  plant  and  general  machine  con- 
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struction  and  repair  works. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Ship  Repair 
Corporation,  Norfolk,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  operate  a  local  shipbuilding  and 
repair  plant.  WllUan  H*  Johnson 
is  president  and  E.  C.  Davltoa,  Rich- 
mond, secretarj'. 

Drydoddng  and  Kipuf* 

BETHLEHBM  SHIPBUILDING 
OORPOBATION,  LTD. 
PMrero  Wocim 

MlsceHansous  repairs:  Pleiades, 
Rose  City,  Ventura,  Bradford,  Fred- 
erick Lnekenbaeh,  Silvanus,  Chan- 
cellor, Venetia,  Admiral  Goodrich, 
Harry  Luckenbach,  K.  I.  Lueken- 
bach,  Tjikembang,  Oleum  (also  re- 
newing H.  P.  cylinder).  Miscellane- 
oua  repairs,  drydocking,  painting: 
Katrine  Lndtenbaeh  (also  installing 
bilge  ked),  Willamette.  Wabkenna. 
Johan  FOulaoB,  Storm  King,  Monte- 
bello,  Walkure  (also  electric  weld- 
ing on  bull),  Coquille  River,  Apva. 
Narbo.  Installing  Srd  class  accom- 
modations: Golden  State.  Dr>'dock- 
ing,  cleaning,  removing  and  replac- 
ing fairwaters,  incline  ship:  Cali- 
fornia. Repairing  submarine  sig- 
nals: Wm.  F.  Herrin,  New  wildcat 
for  windlass:  Yorba  Linda.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  West  Mahwah,  Cuba.  Re- 
metaling  engine  bearings:  Matsonia. 
Repairing  damaged  propeller:  D.  G. 
Scofield.  Drydocking,  painting:  Ole- 
um. Renewing  T.  &  G.  decking: 
Coallnga. 

Alameda  Works 
Reinforcing  deck  in  way  of  fair- 
leads:  W.  S.  Millar.  Miscellaneoaa 
repairs,  drydocking,  painting:  Gov- 
ernor Irwin  (also  new  propeller,  re- 
wooding  stern  bearing),  Haico,  So- 
phie Christensen,  Petaluma.  New 
propeller:  Rosalie  Mahoney,  Van- 
guard. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Brad- 
ford, Caddo,  Tovontolite,  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd.  Tiverton,  Davenport.  Kmair- 
ing  circulating  pomp:  Johan  Paul- 
son. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUII.niNG  ft 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY. 
SAN  PEDRO 
Dr>'docking,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous repairs:  Invader,  HeBrietto  and 
Springfield.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Anyox,  West  Lewark,  Steel  Mariner, 
Multnomah,  Sylvanus,  Providencia, 
Artigas,  West  Haven,  Santiam,  Tro- 
jan, Oregon.  Drydocking,  painting, 
renewing  part  of  keel,  propeller  arch 
knee  and  bilge  keels:  Bertie  M.  Han- 
Ion  Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Harvard.  Boiler  repairs:  K.  I. 
Luckenbach,  Venetia,  Santa  Alicia. 
Edward  Luckenbach.  Engine  and 
auxiliary  repairs:  Sierra,  \Vest  Grey- 
lock.  I»mpoc  (also  hull  and  machin- 
ery repairs),  Mullany  No.  325  (also 
changing  propeller),  L-7,  barge  No. 
30  (also  changing  propeller),  Nich- 
olas No.  311,  Argyll  (also  hull  and 
machiner>  repairs  i  High  speed 
planet  pins  for  turbo  gears:  Eagle 
Boat  No.  11.  Minor  hull  repairs: 
invader. 
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MOOKE  SHIPHI  II DING  (  OM- 
PANV,  OAKI  AM) 

Urydoeking,  cleaiuj.g,  i;auitiii>f  and 
n;  1:  L  I' :  I  Miieous  repairs:  Kasitern  Mer- 
ciuiut.  West  Cusaetta,  West  Camak, 
Los  Vegas.  Engine  room  repairs: 
Maui.  Hull  repairs:  Georgina  Rolph 
(also  wheel  work),  Tjisondari,  Gol- 
den Gale,  Claremont,  Pedro  Co.sta. 
Engine  repairs:  Vene/.neln.  Wm.  F. 
Herrin,  Miner,  SanU  Rita,  Ventura. 
Deck  repaint:  Janelew.  Drydock- 
ing,  cleaning,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous hull  repairs:  Ripley,  Samar, 
Virgil  Bogue.  Wahkena.  Kahola,  Loa 
Angeles.  Engine  and  hull  repairs: 
Creole  State.  Dr>-docking,  cleaning, 
p«intinf :  Tampa.  HiBcellMiflous  re- 
mUvs:  Manukai,  Wcfltern  Pacific 
Barga  No.  2,  Celestial  (alao  installa- 
tion of  oil-Darnins  system).  New 
stem  frame:  Wait Nomentnm.  Winch 
parts:  Narcissus.  Burner  parts: 
Santa  Monirn 

NAVY  VAKl),  FUGET  SOU.\D 

Dr>'docking,  cleaning,  painting  bot- 
tom, miscellaneous  repair.s  and  al- 
terations; Battleships  New  Mexico 
Idaho,  Mississippi ;  Destroyer  Sin- 
clair; Mineawocper  Swallow;  Rec. 
Ship  Philadelphia;  Patrol  Vessel 
Helori;  Tug  Mahopac;  SS.  West 
Ivan.  Drydocking,  cleaning  bottom, 
miscellaneous  repairis:  Coal  Barges 
156,  159,  171,  190.  361,  ST.i.  ;«0, 
446;  Garbage  Lighter  7;  Pile  Driver 
2.  Minor  repairs  to  main  engines: 
Anun.  Ship  Pyro.  Miscellaneous  al- 
terations and  repairs:  Battleship 
Texas;  Radio  Rep.  Ship  Saturn :  De- 
stroyers Mood^-.  McCawley,  Doyen. 
Henshaw,  M^r.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs incident  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Patrol  Boat  Eagle  57; 
Toga  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Tatnuck, 
IroqUola.  Care  and  preservation: 
BMCIeriiip  Oregon;  Armored  Cruis- 
ers Seattle.  Misaonla.  Charlotte;  Pa- 
trol Boat  S.  C.  SIO. 

SOUTHWI  s  i  l  [(N  SHIPHriLDING 
CO.,  EASt  SAN  PKDRO 

Winches:  .Julia  Luckcnbach.  Re- 
newing wildcat  on  windlass,  paint- 
ing: Vorlia  I.inda.  Main  steam 
pipes:  La  Haltra.  Boiler  repairs: 
Harry  Luckenbach. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  miacel- 
laneous  renair^:  Washington  Barge 
No.  57.  Renewing  shoe:  Warrior. 
Miscellaneous  rHi>air.H:  Eldridge  (al- 
so new  stern  frame  i.  Sol  Due,  H.  B. 
Lovejoy,  Tvndareus.  Extensive  re- 
pairs and  betterments:  Wenatchee, 
Keystone  State.  Docking,  cleaning, 
painting:  Admiral  l')ewpy,  Victoria, 
Queen,  Keirhikar.  President,  Barge 
Hercsilfs.  Forest  Dream.  Change  of 
wheel:  Westerly,  A<niilo,  (ialloy  re- 
pairs: Forest  Kint'.  T)ocked  for  sur- 
vey :  Rcdrjndt).  Caulking  leaky  riv- 
ets: titcel  Mariner.  Engine  repairs: 
Bailey  Gatzert.  New  stem  frame: 
West  Ivan. 

YARROWS.  LIMITED^  VIC- 
TORIA, B.  C 
Doddnf,  eleaning,  painting,  mis- 


cellaneoua  repairs:  Canadian  Im- 
porter, Princess  Maquinna  (bottom 
damage),  Canadian  Prospector  (an- 
nual government  inspection).  En- 
gine repairs:  Estevan,  Docking, 
cleaning,  painting:  Stadacona,  Na- 
den.  Rudder  and  propeller  repairs: 
Bon  ilia.  Feed  heater  and  condenser 
repairs:  Keystone  State.  Electric 
welding:  Tyee.  Complaite  ovarhanl- 
ing :  Caddo. 

Miscellaneous  ConstmctioR 

COLUMBIA  STKKL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  CALIF. 

Steel  eaetings  for  many  steel  ves- 
sels now  under  construction  in  the 
Pacific  Coaat  yards,  including  the 
dreadnought  Montana  and  the  sister 
ships  49,  60,  52;  also  for  Coast 
Guard  cutters  under  constmetion  in 
the  Unioo  Const.  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM  CR.AMP  &  SONS  SHIP 
&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
[ir  pellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  n 
iirn;  (>  building  by  Todd  Drydock  & 
C  r:  I  I'orp.,  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
h.iii.l  and  two  left-hand  propellers 
for  each  vessel.  Weight  of  propell- 
ers 13,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
11-3;  pitch  11  10;  all  delivered. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 
On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  gears; 
13  steam  and  electric  anchor  wind- 
lasses; 18  steam  and  electric  and 
liydro^lectrie  and  hand  capstans: 
37  steam  and  electric  winches. 

M.  T.  DAVIDSON  COMPANY, 
154  NASSAU  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  (  ITY 
Vertical  beam,  twin-i  ylindcr  air- 
pump,  9-18-tSxl2  and  two  vertical 
ditplex  boiler   feed  pumps  9-16xl0 
for  New  York  City  llreboat  John 

Purroy  Mitchell. 

Vertical,  twin-screw  air-pump,  M- 
2-1-2-lxl .'),  two  vertical  simplex  tioiler 
feed  pumps  10-0x12,  one  horizontal 
simplex  sanitar}'  pump  5Vi:x8  for 
Philadelphia  ilrcoottt  Rudolph  Blank- 
enburg. 

Similar  equipment  for  second  Phil- 

adelphia  fireboat. 

DOW  PUMP  &  DIESEL  ENGINE 

COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 
H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard 
Oil  Co:  one  200  IHP,  two  167  IHP 
Diesel  auxiliary  electric  drive  engs. 

JAMES  C.  H.  FERGUSON,  SALES 
AGENT,  MONADNOCK  BLDG, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
American  Engineering  Co.:  Four 
steering  engines,  ferries  Newark  and 
Piedmont;  electric  capstans  drydock 
Moore:  hydraulic  telemotor,  hull 
2077,  Moore;  3  towing  machines.  4 
steering  engines,  Shipowners  A  Met^ 
chants'  Tugboat  Co. 

Pneumercator  Co.:  IIG  pnoumer- 
cators  USS  California,  Mare  Island; 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Union 


Construction;  8  for  West  Faralon; 
West  Greylock,  West  Prospect,  West 
C'hopaka,  Loa  Angeles;  60  for  12 
submarines  USN,  Bethlehem. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co.:  air  ports  and 
lense.s  cf  rnp.i  Coast  (luard  cut- 
ters and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankers.  Un- 
ion Construction  Co.  Rich  system 
for  detecting  and  extinguishing  fires; 
SS  Hawkeye  State,  Granite  Slate, 
Empire  State,  Golden  State,  Buckeje 
State. 

RAN  PRANC&CO 
Dean  feed  pnnipi»  Dean  Broa'  Steam 
Pump  Worki.  for  IW  at  Moors's; 
Rdlmee  forced  draft  etaiyoMBt,  Jno 
Reld  A  Compaasr,  for  hwl  Um  at 
Mowre'a:  National  stocUeas  andUMS 
Upoon  Walton  Co.,  hull  Itt,  Uooiel'si 
Dean  feed  pnmpe.  Dean  Bmm'  Steam 
Pump  Worka,  hull  28,  Saulhweslen; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  eoatrol.  Me- 
Nsb  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators. McNab  Co.,  hulls  16, 17. 
19,  Union  Construction;  Belianee 
forced  draft  equipment  Jelm  Baid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestera;  Anchar 
chain,  Lebanon  Chain  Co.,  huil  28. 
Southwestern;  windlass,  gypsy  and 
steering  gear,  Hyde  Windlass  Co., 
hull  20,  Union  Construction;  Well* 
davits,  American  Balsa  Co.,  huUs 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem,  hull  163,  Moore; 
Willett  -  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab Co.,  hulls  531 1-2  ,-?.  Bethlehem: 
McNab  direction  indicator,  hulls  31- 
2-.'1-4-5,  Los  Angele.s;  Balsa  wood 
for  cold  storage,  American  Balsa  Co, 
hulls  6311-2-3,  Bethlehem:  Mills  rs- 
leasing  gear,  hulls  24-5-6,  South- 
western; balsa  wood  cold  storage, 
American  Balsa  Co,  bull  28,  SouUi- 
western. 

LIDGERWOOD  MFG.  COMPANY. 
NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 
One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steer- 
ing engine  for  USS  Holland  building 
at  Pugel  Sound  Navy  Y'ard. 

Two  No.  lt»17  standardized  ship's 
whtehea,  Alaska  S  S  Co.  Seattle. 

PACIFIC  DIESEL  ENGINE  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 
(CMrnwrbr  Skaiidia  Pacific  Oil  En* 
gin*  Company) 

Purebaalng  Aaant:  A.  Bolaadcr. , 

Ten  800  BHF  Wet1cat»oor  Diesel 
engs  building  for  DSSB;  6  cyl,  1S5 
BPM;  8  ddfvered. 

One  180  BHF  Wcilcapoor  Diesel 
marine  engine^ 

One  100  BHP  Skandia  marine  eng. 

Several  small  Sknudia  engB'trem 
9  to  36  BHP. 

One  140  BHP  Skandia  marine  en- 
gine. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  *  K(}UIP.MENT 
CORP.,  NKW    \i)UK,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  SK.ATTLE 
Sieward  davita  are  being  installed 
in  the  following:    .^t  TTnion  Const 
Co:   Coast  (iuard  cutters,  hulls  IC 
17,  18,  19;   Canadian  Pacific  lines, 
Wallace  yard,  Vancouver. 
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A  Reply  to  flir.  Shoup 

You  8peak  of  the  use  of  steel 
being  handicapped  in  California 
because  of  freight  rates  and  that 
California  fruit  cannot  be  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction  for  the 
same  reason. 

Steel  moves  from  the  Atlantic 
scHcoast  to  the  Pacific  very  largely 
by  water.  Canned  goods  and  dried 
fruits,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
the  same  way,  yet  the  business  of 
this  country  moved  by  salt-water 
routes  is  at  rates  so  low  that  the 
Shipping  Board  is  operating  the 
government  ships  at  a  loss  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day. 

Surely  with  a  third  of  the  ships 
of  the  world  tied  up  there  is  some- 
thing besides  railroad  transporta- 
tion interfering  with  business. 

— From  "Are  Railroads  Pas.i- 
ing?"  by  Paul  Shoup,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. 


In  this  manner  the  vice-president 
of  one  of  America's  great  railroad 
systems  dismisses  the  recent  unpar- 
alleled development  of  intercoastal 
steamship  traffic  and  the  present 
commanding  position  of  the  steam- 
ship in  United  States  domestic  trade; 
dismisses  both  too  lightly,  it  would 
.Heem,  and  in  a  manner  that  unfor- 
tunately confuses  the  minds  of  those 
who  read  Mr.  Shoup's  memorandum 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call.  The  "man 
4>n  the  street"  would  assume  that  in- 
tercoastal steamship  lines  have  been 
able  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  railroads  only  be- 
«ause  water  transportation  has  been 
at  rates  ruinously  low,  at  tariffs  that 
inevitably  resulted  in  Shipping  Board 
deficits,  which  had  to  be  made  good 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  justi- 
fied by  the  paragraphs  quoted,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  ifr.  Shoup  does 
not  say  explicitly  that  intercoastal 
traffic  is  moving  at  an  actual  loss; 
the  added  inference  is  drawn,  also, 
that  Shipping  Board  tonnage  is  en- 
gaged largely  in  the  domestic  trades 
using  the  Panama  Canal. 

What  Is  the  Truth? 

What  are  the  facts?    At  the  first 


of  September  approximately  500,000 
deadweight  tons  of  shipping  was  em- 
ployed in  the  intercoastal  trade.  A 
more  precise  statement  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  because  some  vessels 
were  employed  in  domestic  transpor- 
tation in  one  direction  but  not  in  the 
other.  Of  this  aggregate  what  por- 
tion was  owned  by  the  Shipping 
Board?  There  were  two  535'8,  the 
Hawkeye  State  and  Buckeye  State, 
both  operated  by  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company,  although  one  had 
been  diverted  temporarily  to  the 
trans-Pacific  trade;  there  were  also 
four  freighters  of  33,836  deadweight 
tons  operated  by  the  North  Atlantic 
&  Western.  Some  other  vessels  might 
appear  sporadically,  but  the  six  list- 
ed were  all  that  were  regularly  en- 
gaged. Five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  shipping,  Mr.  Shoup,  of  which 
one-tenth  was  owned  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board:  how  do  these  figures 
square  with  your  statement  that  "the 
business  of  this  country  moved  by 
salt-water  routes  is  at  rates  so  low 
that  the  Shipping  Board  is  operating 
the  government  ships  at  a  loss  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day"?  What  about 
the  450,000  tons  of  privately-owned 
shipping?  Are  the  owners  of  that 
tonnage  also  losing  money? 

Best  in  the  World 
Perhaps  they  are;  but,  if  so,  hun- 
dreds of  shipowners  in  the  world 
would  wish  to  lose  money  in  identi- 
cally the  same  manner.  No  one  even 
slightly  in  touch  with  shipping  would 
deny  that  the  American  coastwise 
trade  is  the  best  to  be  found  on  any 
ocean  today,  that  it  began,  or  rather 
resumed,  when  the  present  business 
depression  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  the  tonnage  employed  continued 
to  increase  during  all  of  1920,  even 
though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  su- 
perfluity of  vessels  in  the  business 
today.  What  the  volume  of  traffic 
is  may  be  seen  by  statistics  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  July,  1921,  dur- 
ing which  19  vessels  carrying  60,997 
long  tons  of  cargo  in  the  coastwise 
trade  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  15  vessels  with  92,- 
659  long  tons  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  aggregate,  Mr.  Shoup, 
is  172,094  short  tons  of  2000  pounds, 
or  sufficient  to  fill  4300  railway  cars 


of  80,000  pounds'  capacity  each. 
Some  of  this  traffic,  perhaps  a  large 
portion,  does  move  by  rail  to  and 
from  tidewater,  and  so  is  productive 
of  railroad  revenue;  but  the  railroad 
receipts  on  a  ton  of  steel  moving 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Baltimore  are 
little  enough  compared  with  what 
would  be  had  for  transporting  that 
same  steel  overland  to  Seattle. 

Lost  to  the  Railroads 
By  and  large,  this  enormous  inter- 
coastal business  is  not  something 
that  has  been  developed  by  the 
steamships.  It  is  normal  domestic 
trade,  diverted  from  the  railroads 
to  water  because  of  lower  rates  of- 
fered by  the  steamships  and  also  in 
part  because  of  quicker  delivery;  it 
i»  business,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, perhaps  none,  that  the  rail- 
roads might  have  had  but  probably 
can  never  hope  to  get  again.  Bar- 
ring blocking  of  the  canal,  inter- 
coastal shipping  will  continue,  doubt- 
less will  grow  greatly,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  railroads,  which,  so  far 
as  the  mass  of  tonnage  moving  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coasts  is  concerned,  are  definitely 
eliminated  from  the  long  haul.  They 
will  handle  perishable  goods,  they 
will  run  special  silk  trains;  they 
will  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  mirac- 
ulous, restore  their  old  transconti- 
nental business. 

Mr.  Mann's  Argument 
When  the  intercoastal  lines  re- 
sumed operations  early  in  1920  they 
lacked  precedents  for  many  tariffs; 
consequently  they  took  over  those  of 
the  railroads,  made  sufficient  reduc- 
tions to  attract  business,  and  set  to 
work.  Here  and  there,  since  that 
beginning,  rates  have  been  made 
without  regard  to  those  of  the  rail- 
roads, especially  in  the  event  that 
unusually  low  tariffs  had  to  be  made 
in  order  to  permit  such  commodities 
as  dried  fruits  to  seek  a  market  on 
the  Atlantic;  in  spite  of  that,  inter- 
coastal rates  continue  to  bear  a  close 
relation  to  those  of  the  railroads. 
Voices  begin  to  be  heard,  however, 
demanding  that  water  tariffs  be 
based  on  costs  of  operation  and  not 
on  those  of  the  rail  lines;  Seth 
Mann,  traffic  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
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bMB  wpecially  smIoub  in  urgingr  the 
doctrine,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 

the  great  question  to  he.  threshed  out 
by  the  shipper,  the  steamship  and 
the  railroad  is  just  this.  But  a 
writer  named  Kiccardo  enunciated 
the  theory  that  the  price  of  any 
commodity  must  be  the  neces8ar>' 
price  of  any  considerable  portion; 
tlMt  the  coet  of  raieing  the  teat 
flunmnid  baehels  of  wheat  deter- 
minee  the  price  received  for  all  the 
remainder,  regardless  of  how  cheap- 
ly produced.  This  holds  ^"'"1  f"r 
transportation  conNtdnred  as  a  com- 
modity. In  other  word.s,  so  long  a.s 
the  railroads  continue  to  be  factors 
in  transcontinental  business,  wheth- 
er by  offering  special  Indueemeats. 
by  making  low  ratw  for  attnetlTe 
froifht,  by  improving  tiielr  aenrleeo. 
by  talcing  advantage  of  the  errors  of 
intercoastal  line.^,  or  by  movinff 
freight  from  interior  cities  in  com- 
petition "with  that  orijrinatinK  near 
the  ^eubuard,  just  no  long  will  steam- 
ship rates  bear  some  relation,  prob- 
ably close,  to  those  of  the  overland 
lines.  But  if  Mr.  Mann's  argument 
ahoald  pcerail.  or  if  the  Intereoavtal 
conpaiiieB  volantartly  ahoald  ehooee 
to  ignore  railroad  rnte.<t,  as  they  did 
a  few  months  ago  in  reducing  the 
dried-fruit  tariff,  then  the  railroads 
would  find  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  compete  with  water  transport  sys- 
tems for  even  the  transcontinental 
business  that  they  have  now.  The 
irreducible  minimum  of  the  railroad 
wvnld  be  fat  for  the  steanahips. 
B«m  today,  in  these  tineo  «f  bail' 
neea  stagnation,  many  of  tbem  are 
malcinjf  exceedingly  handsome  prof- 
its, and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Of  how  many 
railroads,  Mr.  Shoup,  can  that  be 
Midi. 

Rflfriicrattr  Ondook 

Unpromisiiig 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Shoup's 
analysis  of  the  raiiroad-stcainship 
situation,  the  Atatement  was  made 
that  the  overland  lines  would  con- 
tinue to  nmve  perishable  goods.  To 
what  extent  will  that  be  true  of  the 
principal  perishable  product  of  the 
PaeMe  Ctoast— that  is,  fresh  fruit? 
A  large  and  growhiK  number  of 
steamship  operators  would  reply  that 
they  are  •juite  willinvc  to  concede  to 
the  railroads  practically  all  of  that 
business;  and  this  despite  the  ^croat 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  last  year 
regarding  refrigerator  services  to 
the  AtlaatlCi  and  oiore  recently  of 
wtteBsiw  servleee  to  Europe.  The 
attitndo  of  some  shipping  men  was 
outlined  in  these  pages  a  few  months 
ago,  the  artrumont  being  advanced 
that  the  large  tonnages  required  for 


a  solid  refrigerator  vesad,  tke  coS' 
sequently  great  amount  of  frttit  etld- 

denly  cast  on  a  limited  market  of 
the  Atlantic,  without  opportunity  b«- 
inK  offered  to  divert  shipments  to 
the  great  territory  stretching  from 
Kansas  City  to  Buffalo,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  storage  facilities  in  New 
York  and  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  reahipment  to  the  interior  would 
militate  against  any  effective  use  of 
refrigerator  vessels  in  the  inter- 
coastal trade.  That  this  argument 
is  not  without  merit  i.s  proved  hy 
the  marked  hesitancy  of  steamship 
linea  to  build  refMginator  vtasels. 

The  European  Situation 

Almost  identically  the  same  ehain 
of  reasoning  was  advanced  recently 
by  a  Pacific  Coast  shipping  man, 
who,  it  should  be  said,  is  connected 
with  a  great  tranS'AUantic  company 
that  has  no  direct  Pacific  aillliationB. 
In  discussing  the  reported  plans  of 
Fumess-Witfay  to  place  refrigerator 
vessels  in  the  Pacific-European  trade, 
he  said  that  Western  fruit  exporters 
could  not  be  expected  to  ship  lar^e 
quantities  by  one  steamer.  In  the 
past  they  have  refused  k'enerally  to 
forward  on  through  bills  of  lading, 
because  they  wished  to  be  able  to 
sell  in  the  Eastern  markets  of  the 
United  Stataa,  If  conditloM  were 
faToraUa;  and  iu  any  ease,  to  store 
fruit  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  if 
that  should  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  a  glut  in  Europe.  If  markets 
should  be  exceptionall>-  favoratile, 
he  continued,  they  might  ship  solid 
cargoes  from  Halifax  or  Boston;  in 
that  event,  however,  they  had  made 
sure  of  their  ground  beforehand  and 
were  in  a  position  to  atrilce  quicltly; 
whereas  fmit  once  committed  to  the 
long  Pacific  -  Panama  -  Europe  route 
was  beyond  hope  of  diversion. 

Uek  of  Stonge  In  U.  K. 

There  is,  however,  a  prononnoed 
lack  of  refrigerator  storage  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  whole  car 
goes  of  fruit  ca.-^t  on  British  mar- 
kets would  have  to  be  dispo.sed  of, 
almost  regardiettH  of  price.  To  but- 
tress his  arguments,  the  shipping 
man  quoted  ^aid  that  an  important 
axporter  had  decided  to  reduce  the 
vndsma  of  his  alNwater  shipments 
for  1922  considerably,  despite  a  prior 
promise  to  dispatch  several  thou- 
sand boxes. 

There  doubtless  is  much  to  be  said 
in  reply  to  this  brief.  Adequate 
storage  houses  in  Europe  and  a  mar- 
ket suflkieutly  enlarged  and  stabil- 
ized to  relieve  the  exporter  of  all 
dependence  upon  the  United  States 
might  solve  all  difRculties.  But  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  either  con- 
dition is  to  be  expected  soon. 


A  One-Act  Playlet 

Civic  Pride  vs.  A  Demand  for 
Economy  might  be  made  the  title 
of  a  Little  Theater  play  based  on 
the  recent  to-do  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. In  compliance  with  what  might 
be  described  as  a  mandate  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Shipping  Board  decided  to  reduce 
its  trans-Pacific  sKrvi<  es  in  order  to 
make  them  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  reuuirements  of  trade.  Believ 
ing  that  the  Portland  berth,  among 
others,  had  too  much  tonnage,  the 
board  wished  to  eliminate  one  com- 
pany. Either  the  Colnmbia-Paeiiic 
or  the  Pacific  Steamship  had  to  go. 

But  the  board's  decision  was  mis- 
understood by  Portland,  ()r  else  the 
cit.v  wisheii  to  retain  both  lines  de- 
spite the  demand  of  the  people  ar.<l 
Congress  for  retrenchment.  Accord- 
ingly a  protest  against  withdrawal 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's 
vessels  was  made,  '^ety  well,"  the 
Shipping  Board  replied  in  substance, 
stroking  its  collective  chin,  "we  shall 
take  the  Cohimliia-Pacific  .steamers." 
This  it  was  about  to  do  when  Port- 
land awakened  to  a  realization  of 
the  easentialiy  false  position  in 
which  it  had  been  placed;  Commis- 
sioner Chamberlain,  who  in  this  ca^ 
was  spokesman  for  the  city,  fought 
the  issue  to  a  finish  and  won,  with 
the  result  fliat  tiie  board,  according 
to  advices  from  Washington,  decided 
to  permit  the  Columbia-Pacific  to  re- 
tain it.s  I'ortland  -  Oriental  vessels 
and  to  make  the  Pacific  Steamship 
the  sole  operator  from  .Seattle,  Wa- 
terhouse  and  Struthers  &  Dixon  be- 
ing dropped.  Portland  is  pleased, 
because  the  Columbia-Pacific  is  a 
home  company,  while  the  Pacific 
Steamship  is  not}  Portland  most 
certainly  should  be  pleased  at  hav- 
ing escaped  the  consequences  of  a 
half-cocked  action.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  struggle  between  the  twu 
companies,  as  there  properly  should 
have  V>een,  for  no  one  would  expect 
either  to  give  up  without  an  effort. 
No,  the  steamship  lines  are  not  to 
blame.  But  the  Portland  Chanbar 
of  Oommeree  la.  <Mli«r  seaboard 
cities  might  take  the  lesson  to  heart 
and  decide  here  and  now  to  acqui- 
esce gracefully  in  the  retrenchment 
program  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
Gentlemen  who  protest  against  the 
burdens  of  taxation  and  then  work, 
wittingl\    or   unwittingly,   against  a 

policy  designed  to  save  mone>',  are 
exceedingly  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Lmnber  and  tbe  Inevitable 

In  the  movement  of  lumber  from 

the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Far  East 
the  inevitable  has  occurred.  Those 
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ahijqwrB  who  expected  the  Absurd 
nt»  of  lUUfO  to  rnle  indefinitely 
vere  rudely  awakened  August  20, 
when  the  Shippin^r  Board  directed 
that  no  more  booking  be  made.  As 
a  result,  shippers  found  tariffs 
raised  by  $2.50  in  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  and  in  Seattle,  al- 
though rates  had  not  been  advanced 
beyond  $12.50  on  September  15,  ex- 
porters were  offering  advances  of 
|1»  llJiO  nnd  |2  over  tariffs.  The 
morel  Is  this:  nnremunerative  mtee 
are  not  good  for  the  steamship  op- 
erator, and  the  shipper  does  not 
profit  ir  :y;L'  j'lig  run. 

6^000,000  Feet  to  Be  Shipped 
But  heavy  cargoes  will  continue 
to  move  for  montiis.  At  the  firet  of 
Seiptember  tttere  probabhr  was  an 
aggregate  «f  66,0041,000  feet  await- 
ing shipment  from  the  Cotnmbia 
River  and  Pu^et  Sound.  To  mov*- 
this  immense  amount  would  require 
all  available  tonnak'e  until  January 
1.  So  heavily  were  American  steam- 
ers engaged  that  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  participate  in  the 
unexpected  offerings  of  general  mer- 
ehandJae*  which  neeeaaarlly  went  in 
large  foai  ta  tiie  foreign  liMa. 
Whether  by  accident  or  ahxewd  cal- 
culation, the  Japanese  and  British 
decidedly  got  the  Americans  on  the 
hip,  for  our  friend.s  the  enemy  did 
not  Ko  mad  about  lumber  at  J12  50. 

Signs  have  been  numerous  for 
months  that  the  Shipping  Board  was 
determined  to  reduce  expenses  and 
that  the  present  operating  ayatenu 
noder  which  the  agent  receives  a 
peroentare  of  the  gross  freight, 
probably  wonld  be  superseded  by  a 
bareboat  charter  form.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  unwise  to  make  rates 
so  low  as  this,  which  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  business  produced  might 
l>e  prttflteble  to  the  operator  but 
which  was  no  more  than  sufllcient 
to  pay  the  board  upensea  even  If 
all  want  walL  NenrarthdeBS,  AnerU 
can  lines  were  stenpeded  into  an 
indiscriminate  boolcinpr  of  lumber  by 
the  millions  of  feet  until  the  board 
issued  it.s  (general  order  aaapending 
further  acceptence. 

An  Indirwt  Increase 

In  another  direction  the  market 
moved  against  lumber  exporters.  They 

had  per.-iuaded  steamship  lines  to 
accept  logs  on  the  Brereton  scale, 
which  means  that  logs  moved  at 
board  measure,  bark  included  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  cylindrical 
form  of  a  log  resulto  in  waste  space. 
Although  the  California  Westbound 
Conference  never  acquiesced  form- 
ally in  this  plan,  the  members  were 
putting  it  into  effect  quite  openly 
for  a  month  or  so  until  the  confer- 


ence put  down  ita  foot  September 
IS.   Thereafter  the  aqaare  of  the 

mean  diameter  applied;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  log  was  regarded  as 

aquivalent  to  a  cube  having  the 
mean  diameter  as  a  side.  Such  it 
is  to  a  steamship  company  .selling 
space.  The  increase  in  measured 
content,  and  consequently  in  rev- 
enue, was  27.3  per  cent.  On  top  of 
all  this,  shippers  began  to  offer  a 
premium  of  |2  a  thousand  feet  on 
logs  moving  from  San  Fraaeiaeo. 

On  February  14  the  old  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference  reduced  the 
lumber  rate  from  ?12.50  to  $10  after 
a  Shipping  Board  line  hud  received 
permi.sHion  to  book  cargo  at  Van- 
couver at  $12.50,  presumably  Ameri- 
can currency,  but  in  reality  Can- 
adian. To  help  on  the  slash  the 
Blue  Funnel  waa  said  to  have  made 
a  cot  to  flO,  to  wIMk  the  Paciflc 
Steamship  retaliated  by  booking  mil- 
lions of  feet  at  the  same  figure. 
Plans  were  laid  a  few  weeks  later 
to  increase  the  rate  to  $15,  but  com 
panics  that  were  not  booked  heavily 
at  |10  demanded  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  business  at  the 
low  tariff.  Next  came  an  announce- 
ment that  the  rate  would  go  to  f  16 
July  1,  from  which  Msulted  a  scram- 
ble to  place  businesa,  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board  thereby  gained  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decline  to  accept  more  $10 
lumber  but  to  offer  to  take  business 
at  $12.50.  The  $1.5  rate  did  not  be- 
come effective  July  1,  however.  Fin- 
ally the  board  tired  of  the  whole  af- 
fair and  turned  down  all  lumber  of- 
fering. 

The  Floweca  of  Yedo 
Lumber  exporters  apparently  real- 
ised that  they  had  been  enjoying  too 
low  a  rate  and  proposed  to  advance 

their  prices  to  Japanese  consumers, 
who  probably  would  pay  the  extra 
freight.  They  probably  will,  for 
Japan  is  using  enormous  quantities 
of  lumber;  winter  is  approaching, 
moreover,  and  the  "flowers  of  Yedo," 
the  Japanese  euphemism  for  the  de- 
structive fires  that  aweqi  Tokyo, 
will  begin  to  blossom  soon. 

Eulcn  Export  Rales 

No  great  atir  has  hem  aronaed  on 
the  Facille  Coast  by  the  announced 
intantlen  of  Eastern  railroads  to 
make  effective  export  rates,  princi- 
pally on  steel,  the  new  tar  iff  .4  being 
25  per  cent  les.s  than  domestic.  Es- 
<ept  for  the  -i-i  ir^t  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  export  principle 
to  Eastern  rail  business  the  Paciflc 
was  decidedly  apathetic.  Pittsburgh 
steel  will  move  to  foreign  ports 
for  $1.90  a  ton  less,  a  reduction 
having  been  made  from  17.60  to 
$5.70;  but  Pittsburgh  steel  long  ago 
ceased  to  move  overland,  although  a 


recent  booking  of  400  tons  for  Se- 
attle tnuiadilpment  did  cause  a  mild 
sensation.  If  the  export  rate  should 

be  applied  to  Gary  and  Chicago,  as 

it  presumably  will  be,  no  steel  could 
move  from  those  centers  in  compe- 
tition with  Pittsburgh  -  Atlantic  or 
even  Pittsburgh  -  Pacific.  Chicago- 
Atlantic  steel  could  be  landed  in 
Kobe  for  $20.16,  as  against  a  new 
Pitteburgh-Atlantic  rate  of  $16.40, 
and  a  Pitteburgh  -  Pacific  coat  of 
$10,20. 

Effect  on  Pacific 
But  the  Pittsburgh  export  rate 
does  play  hob  with  plan.s  to  put  in 
a  61  Vi  cent  rail  rate  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  ('oast,  which,  it  was 
anticipated,  would  result  in  the  tlow 
of  some  steel  from  Gary  and  South 
Chicago  in  competition  with  Pitte- 
burgh. This  propoeed  Cbieago-Pa- 
eifie  rate  of  $12J30  a  short  ton,  pins 
the  IB  trana-Padfle  rate,  would  totol 
$17.30,  or  $1.90  less  than  the  present  • 
cost.  But  this  is  precisely  the  amount 
of  redui'tion  extended  to  Pittsburgh, 
so  that  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  relative  po.sitiotis  of  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  the  latter  still  being  at 
a  disadvantege  of  90  cents. 

Apparently  the  new  Eastern  w- 
port  rates  were  inapiriBd  by  no  ani- 
mus against  ttie  Pacific;  they  prob- 
ably look  to  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  Middle  Western  exporters  in 
competing  with  Kurope.  .Such  a  mo- 
tive IS  admirable;  but  some  Chicago 
steel  moving  overland  would  have 
been  a  "grand  and  glorious"  sight. 
RaU  Bates  Cut 
Certainly  the  railroads  these  daya 
are  aorely  beset.  They  woifc  with 
ateamahip  lines  in  raising  export 
and  import  rate  structures  and  im- 
mediately turn  about  and  flght  other 
water  transportetion  systems,  for  ex- 
ample, the  intercoai^tal  companies. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced 
reductions  of  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  on  iron  and  steel  moving  from 
Trunk  Line  and  Central  Association 
territory  to  the  Pacific  Coast  The 
principal  reductions  will  be:  from 
$1.88^,  New  York,  and  $1.66,  Pitte- 
burgh, to  $1  on  bars,  plates,  sheets, 
structural  iron,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Eastern  lines  will  concur 
in  time  to  make  the  rates  effective 
October  3. 

Great  Grain  Contracts 

Announcements  have  been  made 
in  Portland  and  Seattle  that  the 
Gray-Rosen baum  Grain  Company,  a 
consolidation  of  the  J.  Rosenbaum 
Grain  Company  of  Chicago  and  P. 
N.  Gray  &  Company  of  New  Yrak, 
had  signed  contracts  for  the  move- 
ment of  at  least  5,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  throurh  each  port  a  year. 
These  amounts  are  minima,  but  Port- 
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land  expects  a  movement  of  60,000,- 
ooo  biMb«l«  ilnriag  th«  yu  1021- 

1922. 

Grain  will  be  handled  at  Portland 
in  bulk,  the  municipal  elevator  at 
that  port  being  equipped  with  four- 
tmn  apotlta  for  simultaneous  deliv- 
•ry.  The  10  per  cent  differential 
rate  from  Um  Snake  Rivor  basin,  re- 
cently granted  to  Portland;  the  ex- 
cellent equipment  of  the  port;  the 
number  o£  steamship  lines  available, 
^nd  the  mild  winter  temperatures, 
all  combined  to  yjve  the  city  this 
new  business.  Over  the  protests  of 
other  shippers,  the  Portland  com- 
mission of  public  docks  haa  reduced 
ebargea  for  ebipmenta  in  excess  of 
4,000j000  buelMls  by  one  shipper 
imiag  the  corvent  fiscal  year.  The 
Gray-Roeenbatim  company  would  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  50  cents  a  ton  as 
agauist  60  or  75  granted  smaller 
shippers. 

Bean-Cake  and  Politics 

In  the  turmoil  of  Eastern  Asia  to- 
day there  is  much  that  is  no  more 
intelligible  than  the  workings  of  an 
ant-heap.  Seinenoff  a  fugitive  after 
the  death  of  Kolchak ;  Semenoff  re- 
appeariiMr  at  Vladivostok  on  board  a 
Japanese  veaiel;  Semeiioff  forbidden 
to  land;  Semenoff  landtnir  neverthe- 
less; SemcnofT  deposed  hy  the  Cos- 
sacks ;  I5aron  Ungern  appearing  at 
Urga  at  the  head  of  a  sadly-mixed 
army;  Baron  Uni?ern  makini;  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  the  Livin;: 
Buddha;  much  running  to  and  fro 
in  Tokyo  and  Peking  over  the  ensu- 
ing complicationa  in  Mongolia:  Kap- 
pellist  coup  at  Vladivoatolc  contin- 
ued Japanese  occupation  of  that  city, 
counterbalanced  with  vague  prom- 
ises of  evacuation;  reported  de.strnc- 
tion  of  the  Far  Kastern  Kepubtic, 
mildly  denominated  as  "pink";  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars:  such  is  the 
state  of  that  consider»t)le  portion  of 
tbe  earth  lying  west  and  northwest 
of  the  8«a  of  Japan.  A  disturbed 
aa^heap  is  orderly  in  comparison. 
Freights  and  Frights 

But  now  and  then  some  keen  indi- 
vidual believes  that  he  can  delect  a 
slight  pulling  of  strings.  One  such 
person  ia  known  a*  Orrin  Keith.  He 
has  been  traveling  through  the  Far 
Baateru  Eepublic,  which  with  much 
tribalation  aneceeded  to  the  reins  of 
aufhorll^  after  Koldiak  was  last 
seen  tossed  aloft  on  the  bayonets  of 
Red  troops;  in  his  travels  Mr.  Keith 
has  discovered  a  singular  connection 
between  freights  and  frights,  be- 
tween bean-cake  and  politics.  Let 
bim  tdt  ttie  story  in  his  owo  words: 

There  is  the  railroad  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  country — 
its  altoMiitaiy  system.  Vladivoatok 


harbor  is  its  mouth,  the  road  from 
Nilcolsk  to  Vladivostok  is  its  throat. 
Here,  with  its  clutch  on  mouth  and 
throat,  is  the  Japanese  army.  Slow- 
ly they  are  strangling  the  life  out  of 
the  young  republic.  If  Vladivostok 
were  open  and  the  Japanese  dutch 
removed  from  the  throat  at  Nikolsk, 
the  Uaanri  Railway,  from  Vladivos- 
tok to  Habarovsk,  would  at  one«  be- 
gin to  pay  expenses. 

But  Vladivostok  is  not  open  and 
the  fingers  still  press  deeji  at  Nik- 
olsk.  The  grip  was  slackened  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Vladivostok  govern- 
ment had  recognized  the  Far  Kastern 
Republic.  The  city  was  quiet.  Trade 
was  beginning  again.  Capital  was 
gradually  recovering  from  its  fright. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  condition, 
the  Chinese  Eajjtern  Railroad  lower- 
ed the  rate  to  Vladivostok  from  all 
pointa  west  of  Harbin  so  that  it 
could  compete  with  the  rate  through 
Daireu  over  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  of  Japan.  The  traffic  through 
Dairen  dropped  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  amount.  That  through  Vlad- 
ivostok increased  accordingly.  From 
the  middle  of  April  to  tiM  latter  part 
of  May  SfiO  earloada  a  day  were 
loaded  in  KaachuKia  for  tbe  Russian 
ports.  Part  of  the  ineonM  from  this 
traflic  cam*  to  tbe  Russian  railways 
for  the  haul  from  Pogranitehnaya  to 
tbe  sea.  At  VladtTostok  it  waa  dis- 
tributed to  the  sMiM  of  varioua  na- 
tions, not  tbe  smallest  part  fohig  to 
vessels  flying  the  United  States  flag. 

Such  a  condition  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  Shatov  (minister  of 
transport  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic— Ed.)  and  his  fellow  workers. 
But  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Japanese.  They  greatly  preferred  to 
have  this  freight  go  over  the  Japa- 
nese line  from  Changchun  to  Dairen 
and  from  there  in  Japanese  ships  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  coinci- 
dence has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Kappellist  uprising  made  Vladi' 
vostok  no  longer  suitable  for  the 
transshipmeat  of  goods.  The  tnUHe 
from  Manchuria  again  alarted  aoutii- 
ward,  safely  in  Japanese  hands. 

A  Remarkable  Interetit 
This  may  explain  the  remarkable 
interest  manifested  in  Dairen  a  few 
months  ago  by  Japanese  steamship 
lines.  It  was  whispered  that  coat 
was  cheaper  in  Dairen  than  In  Nag- 
asaki ;  perhaps  it  was,  but  even  so, 
Dairen  is  a  long  way  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtse  and  the  regular  porta 
of  call  of  trans-Pacific  liners. 

For  what  may  become  the  greatest 
port  of  the  Far  East,  Dairen  is  sin- 
gularly little  known  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  called  Port  Ar- 
thur some  of  our  Ignorance  would  be 
dissipated,  for  Port  Arthur  was  the 
fortification  and  Dalny  (now  Dairen) 
was  the  city  about  which  there  was 
a  vast  deal  of  fierce  fighting  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  In  bis  eternal 


search  for  an  ice-free  port,  the  Bear 
settled  himself  in  Dalny  in  1898.  He 
extended  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way and  built  and  planned  on  a  large 
scale  indeed;  but  the  war  came  m 
1904,  Dalny  waa  oecttpied  immedip 
ately  by  the  Japanese  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, some  forty  miles  distant,  ftaal- 
ly  waa  captured  by  Japanese  nnaieB 
under  eonnnand  of  a  general  named 
Nogi,  who  afterward  harakiri-ed  in 
Tokyo  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral 
of  Emperor  Meiji. 

An  Ice-Free  Port 
Japan  succeeded  to  Russia's  so- 
called  "lease"  of  the  Kuantung  pen- 
insula. The  South  Manchuria  Rait 
way  took  over  tbe  rail  lines;  the  in- 
ner harbor  of  Dalny,  now  Dairen, 
was  deepened  to  K  iteet  at  low  tide; 
to  one  pier,  2000  feet  long  and  860 
feet  wide,  built  by  the  Rtissians,  the 
Japanese  added  another,  2000  feet 
long  and  570  feet  wide,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Bear;  and  within 
8  few  years  added  a  third,  of  the 
same  length  as  the  others  and  400 
feet  wide,  and  like  them  constructed 
of  solid  masoDiy.  Docking  facilities 
for  84  veasola  are  ottered,  the  antirs 
length  of  dodn  bdng  l^MO  fest. 
and  there  are  some  40  warelioueflB 

on  the  docks,  sufficient  for  the  Stor- 
age of  250.000  tons  of  goods. 

Dairen  is  the  sole  ice-free  port  of 
Manchuria.  Vladivo.*tok,  up  in  Sibe- 
ria, is  blocked  much  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  Russians  did  some  re- 
markable work  with  ice-breakers  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  war.  But 
tin  Siberian  port  ia  under  great  nat- 
ural disadvaatafei,  to  which,  It  tp- 
pears,  are  added  others  dMigned  and 
nurtured  by  man. 

Wlicre  the  Trade  Has  Gone 

Trade  currenta  ars  aMiarentty  re- 
turning to  pre-war  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  says  the  Trade  Record 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  the  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  of  movement 
of  certain  classes  of  merchandise 
across  tbe  Pacific  In  the  year  be- 
fore the  war,  66  per  cent  of  tbe  mer- 
ehaatfie  Imported  into  the  United 
States  entered  through  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  72  per  cent  of  the 
import.s  entered  through  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  &»  a  whole.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  with  the  dangers  to  nav- 
igation on  the  .Atlantic,  the  share  of 
the  imports  entering  through  New 
York  had  fallen  to  42  per  cent  as 
against  60  per  cent  in  1914,  and  that 
entering  through  all  the  entire  At- 
lantic frontage  was  but  58  per  cent 
as  against  72  per  cent  in  1914. 
Meantime,  import  trade  entering  Pa- 
cific porta  had  increased  from  7  per 
eent  to  1914  to  81  per  emit  tn  1918. 
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With  tta«  termiiMiUoii  of  the  mff^ 
h<nrav«r,  impoita  mtarbiv  N«ir  York 

slowly  returned  to  normal,  having 
increased  from  42  per  cent  in  1918 
to  53  per  cent  in  1921,  as  against 
55  per  cent  in  1914,  while  the  share 
enterinjT  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
as  a  whole  advanced  from  58  per 
mot  in  1918  to  6>  ptr  cent  in  1921, 
•*  sffaiiMt  73  per  emt  in  1914. 
MMBtliMi  the  shjure  entering  by  tiie 
Paeifle  j^rti  fdl  fMm  21  per  eent 
in  191S  to  T  per  cent  in  1921,  as 
against  7  per  cent  in  1914. 

On  the  export  aide,  the  pcroentaue 
now  handled  by  the  varioiiH  ports 
also  indicates  a  return  to  pre-war 
conditions.  Owing  to  the  demands 
of  Europe,  the  exports  of  New  York 
increased  from  37  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  fi«c«l  year  1914  to  49 
par  cut  in  1917,  while  the  ahare  of 
'Qie  Atlantic  frontage  aa  a  whole  in- 
creased from  65  per  cent  In  1914  to 
70  per  cent  in  1917.  The  share  of 
the  Gulf  ports  increased  from  11 
per  cent  in  1916  and  1917  to  22'- 
per  cent  in  1921.  With  the  reduc- 
tion, however,  in  European  demand. 
New  York's  percentage  fell  to  42  per 
cent  in  1920  and  39  per  cent  in  19U, 
while  that  of  the  Atlantie  porta  aa 
a  whole  dropped  to  57  per  cent 

Two  Paradoxes 

There  are  two  noteworthy  phe- 
nomena in  American  foreign  trade: 
one,  the  innocent  belief  of  soaa 
buineaa  men  thai  they  can  contino* 
to  export  indaliaitely  without  im- 
porting, or,  at  least,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  importing,  leaving 
that  to  the  other  fellow;  the  other, 
the  fact  that  we  continue  to  seli 
far  more  than  we  buy,  even  though 
the  aKKrefrate  of  foreign  trade  has 
fallen  away  greatly.  BajS  Um  Cam* 
merce  Reports : 

"The  total  value  of  the  foreisn 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  mar- 
cbandiaa  dropped  fhmi  $18,947,000,- 
900  in  the  ibeal  year  1920  to  $10, 
171,000,000  in  1921,  a  decrease  of 
$3,176,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  23.8 
per  cent.  This  loss  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  imports  and 
exports.  Imports  dropped  from  %5t- 
238,000,000  in  1920  to  f3,654,000,fl09 
in  1921,  a  loaa  of  $1,584,000,000,  er 
30^  per  cent;  while  eiqwrti»  amonnt- 
ing  to  $8,109,000,900  In  1929  against 
$6,616,000,000  In  1921,  deereaaed  $l,- 
593,000,000  !n  value,  but  only  at  the 
rate  of  19.G  per  cent  

"The  much  earlier  and  proportion- 
ately greater  drop  in  imports  cauBied 
considerable  surprise.  In  the  face 
of  depreciated  exebance  rates  of  £a- 
ropean  enireDeiea  tin  tJoited  Statea 
was  generally  considered  a  favorable 
market  for  selling,  and  it  waa  freely 


ptadieted  thai  thia  coantiy  would 
be  ovttrwlielmed  with  ahipmeati  of 

European  goods  of  low  production 
cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact  imports 
from  most  countries  in  Europe  were 
les.s  in  1921  than  in  1920,  although 
those  from  BelK'i'ni  increased  by 
113,000,000  and  from  Germany  by 
$46,000,000.  At  that  last  year's  im* 
ports  from  Germany  of  1^1,000,000 
are  leas  than  ona-tailf  the  pre-war 
Inqwrta  imn  that  comtty.** 
How  \mg  can  these  eondltlons 

continue?  If  the  government  re- 
ceives anv  interest  on  its  loans  to 
Gr*  ;it  l^ntiun,  France  and  the  other 
a.ssoi  latetl  nations,  payments  neces- 
sarily must  be  in  good.s.  Then,  at 
least,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept imports.  But  we  talk  of  for- 
eign trade  today  and  tomorrow  build 
a  tariff  wall;  we  talk  of  emph^nff 
our  merehant  marine^  only  to  shut 
out  Anstrallan  wool  and  British 
manufactured  goods;  we  have  be- 
come, in  short,  persons  who  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too. 

F^[e  Frdgkt  Rcpmrl 

San  Fnmeiacoh  Sopt  16^  1921. 
Our  last  report  was  issued  August 

24.  The  activity  in  chartering'  has 
continued,  althouKh  on  a  lower  scale 
of  rates,  as  both  the  wheat  and  bar- 
ley markets  in  Europe  went  off  some- 
what in  price. 

From  the  North,  Northern  Grain 
A  WaNhttoaa  Conpany  ebartwed 
ataamer  Rilversun  at  68/9,  Raven- 
rock  at  61/3,  also  steamer  Terrier  at 
.')7/G,  and  Arnot  Mendi  at  the  same 
rate.  Kerr-Gifford  chartered  steam- 
er Ashworth  at  60/ —  and  steamer 
Hercules  at  57/6.  Balfour,  Guthrie 
chartered  steamer  Norman  Monarch 
at  67/6  and  H,  H.  Honser  steamer 
Havre  Mara  and  Orient  City  on  pri- 
vate terms,  all  to  load  at  Portland 
with  wheat  and/or  flour  to  U.  TL- 
Continent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg. 

From  San  Francisco  Dewar  & 
Webb  reported  to  have  chartered 
steamer  Hellen  on  private  terms, 
Ralfour,  Guthrie  steamer  Crosshill 
at  66/3  for  barley.  Strauss  &  Com- 
pany chartered  steamer  St.  Dunstan 
at  61/8  for  barley  and  later  the 
Greek  ataamar  lelcoa  at  the  loweat 
nta  far  aana  tinu^  namely  66/—. 
No  doabt  the  high  rate  of  insurance 
on  Greek  tonnage  was  the  cau.se  of 
tlie  owner  taking  such  a  low  rate. 
At  this  writing  cables  indicate  that 
the  barley  market  is  very  weak  in 
England,  though  wheat  is  in  good 
demand,  and  there  seems  inquiry  for 
tonnage  at  57/6,  from  Portland. 

A  good  deal  of  Itunber  baa  baan 
arranged  by  the  resular  Hnera  on 
the  baaia  of  $15.50  to  Australia  and 
on  the  basis  ct  |17  to  $17.60  for  the 


West  Coaai  of  South  America.  The 
aekaooer  Vivilaat  has  been  char- 
tered by  the  Robert  Dollar  Company 
for  lumber  from  the  North  to  Cal- 
lao,  at  $17.  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
chartered  Japanese  steamerH,  Van- 
couver Maru  and  Kaikyu  Maru,  for 
lumber  and  Japanese  squares  to 
Japan,  at  $13  and  $1S.7S  raspacUva- 
ly.  The  Munson  Line  are  raiKMrlad 
to  have  jnat  chartered  one  of  thair 
ateamen  to  bring  coal  from  Vir- 
ginia to  San  Diego  at  the  low  rata 

of  54.18  per  ton,  free  of  canal  dues, 
and  she  has  been  chartered,  we  un- 
derstand, probably  by  the  Willapa 
Lumber  Company,  with  a  return  car- 
go of  lumber  to  New  York  at  $29  par 
thousand. 

Soma  low  prtoea  have  been  made 
for  aaUers  sold  at  auction.  You 
will  remember  the  Chillicothe  wa.-j 
bought  for  $23,000  by  James  Blaine 
of  Seattle  and  the  Moshulu  sold  at 
auction  in  San  f'rancisco  at  $29,500, 
bought  by  the  Charles  Nelson  Com- 
pany. The  iron  sailer  Phyllis,  sold 
during  the  war  by  Comyn  at  $276,- 
000,  only  realized  $24,509  at  auetion 
inNewToik.  The  aty  of  Portland 
ia  reported  to  have  been  sold  by 
auction  in  Savannah  for  $10,000  and 
the  Betsy  Rosj;,  motorboat,  was  re- 
ported sold  up  North  this  week  for 
$5000,  but  we  have  just  heard  that 
the  Hale  has  not  been  confirmed  and 
that  someone  has  made  a  private 
bid  for  $7500.  Even  at  these  low 
prices  it  is  quite  likaly  thai  the 
above  vessels  will  ba  laid  up  for  a 
while  until  the  owners  can  be  sure 
of  a  paying  freight  for  a  round  voy- 
age, either  ti.  t'lc  Orient  or  the  West 

Coast  of  South  America  or  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

PAGE  BBOTHEBS, 

BROXBBS.  :  i 

B«yfoss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  September  22,  192L 
Durinar  the  past  four  weeks  tkm 
has  been  no  decided  change  in  the 

freight  markets  off  this  coast. 

Barley  charttiriiiK  has  been  very 
light  with  rates  about  60/—  San 
Francisco  to  U.  K.  or  Continent. 
Wheat  fixing  has  been  quite  active, 
more  than  a  dozen  eteuneis  beins 
chartered,  mostly  from  Colombia 
River  to  U.  K.  or  ConHaant  at  rates 
of  66/—  to  69/~.  No  American 
steamers  are  reported  but  three 
Spanish  steamers  are  coming  here 
for  this  business. 

There  has  been  no  improvement 
in  lumber  rates  from  owners'  view- 
point, although  there  is  much  in- 
quiry for  lumber  from  the  Orient 
and  several  full  cargoes   are  re- 
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ported  at  about  $12.50  per  M  feet 
B.  M. 

Lumber  chartering  to  Australi* 
for  isiltav  tmmIb  it  my  qnivt. 

charterent'  ideas  being  nboafe  |14  to 
Sydney,  but  no  fixtures  have  been 
made  as  low  as  this. 

West  Coast  of  South  America  is 
also  very  quiet,  one  vessel  has  been 
reported  chartered,  a  large  sailing 
vessel  of  about  18800  M  fMt  imd  nt 
tl7-<-to  CallM. 

Nitcmte  f  rtighte  nra  still  lint  mrlth 
no  trnnsnetioDn  raportfld. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO, 

New  MaUoo  Service 

Tht  MntMii  Nnvlgntion  Company 


announcas  a  triangalar  fraight  ser- 
TICS  between  San  Praneisco,  Los  An- 
geles and  Hawaii,  to  begin  with  the 
sailing  of  the  steamship  Hyadcs  in 
October.  For  many  years  Imh  An- 
geles haa  desired  a  direct  service  to 
Hawaii,  but  except  for  a  few  voy- 
ages of  the  Hill  liner  Great  North- 
ern in  1915  and  1916  its  wish  has 
baen  In  vain.  The  Hyades  will  be 
operated  on  a  SMay  schedal*. 
Freight  offerings  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  islands  and  return  are  quite 
promising,  ami  another  vessel  may 
be  placet)  on  the  run  later.  Clills 
will  be  made  at  all  island  ports  for 
which  sufficient  business  offers.  No 
jpaasengara  will  bo  carriad. 


Personals 


Edward  R  Germain,  former  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation's  Harlan  yard, 
haa  been  made  manager  of  sales  of 
Bothlehem,  with  offices  at  111  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  and  haa  been 
succeeded  aa  general  managwr  of 
Harlan  by  C.  B.  Weaver,  fomwr  gan- 
eral  superintendent. 

JudKe  Walter  D.  Meals,  former  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Harding  as  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  Claims  Commission, 
whidl  will  consider  claims  of  about 
1211.000,000.  Other  mambtrs  are: 
Homer  L.  Fergnaon,  praaidant  of  the 
Newport  News  Shtpbnllding  A  Drj-- 
dock  Company;  F.  W.  Wood,  former 
president  of  the  .Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany; Captain  Richard  M.  Watt,  C. 
C,  U.  S.  N  ,  and  Arthur  W.  Teele, 
of  the  accounting  firm  of  Pattefaon, 
Teele  &  Dennis. 

Cvtnia  Aksander  E.  S.  Hambel- 
toiu  raeontly  maator  of  the  WUte 
Star  llnor  Adriatie  and  fonnarly  of 
the  Celtic  and  Baltic,  haa  been  ap> 
pointed  master  of  the  new  S5,000-ton 
Homeric,  ex-Columbus.  He  has  been 
succeeded  on  the  Adriatic  by  Cap- 
tain Hugh  K.  David. 

George  Banbury  1ms  succeeded  E. 
J.  Griffith,  resigned,  as  employment 
agent  of  the  Admiral  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Seattle. 

F.  V.  Aidiar,  formerly  nanaver 
of  Kanmbnrg  i  Company,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  has  be- 
come vice-president  of  the  Thatcher 
Propeller  and  Foundry  Corporation, 
Alljuny,  in  charge  of  finance,  cost, 
expenditures,  «te,  eftoetive  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Captain  Edward  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  K., 
commandant  of  the  Hare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  author  of  nnmerDua 
novels  dealing  with  naval  life,  will 
retire  soon  to  become  professor  of 


naval  history.  Stanforil  t'niver.sit\'. 
Captain  Beach  will  occupy  what  is 
Said  to  be  the  second  chair  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  the  other  being 
at  Annapolis. 

Bear  Admiral  Joaiah  &  McKean 
haa  been  appointed  eomnaBdant  of 
the  Mare  Island  yard,  aucceeding 
Captain  Beach. 

H.  S.  Eaton  is  acting:  assistant 
manager  of  the  Pacifii  Steamship 
Company,  San  Francisco,  succeed- 
ing  M.  F.  Cropley,  transferred. 

Dan  Cook,  formerly  of  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation  and  Pa- 
cific Mail,  is  now  traffic  manager 
on  the  PaeiAc  Coaat  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantiqae,  the 
agency  for  which  is  held  by  the 
Trans-Oceanic  Company. 

H.  T.  Anning  is  general  agent  t)f 
the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  PBcific  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  succeeding  C.  R.  Sher- 
idan, trauBferr«>d  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office. 

Cieoige  A.  Annea^  president  and 
fetMral  manager  of  the  If oore  ffiiiiH 
bnildinf  Company,  Oakland,  has  re- 
signed and  baa  been  succeeded  by 
.Tose[)h  A.  ^foore,  vice-president,  who 
in  turn  is  succeeded  by  Ira  Lillick. 
Mr.  Armes  went  from  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Moore  yard  at  the 
height  of  wartime  construction  and 
had  a  great  part  in  Moore's  success- 
ful work. 

Gordon  (aiddon,  general  sales 
raanagOT  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company,  who  had  charge  of  solici- 
tation of  business,  principally  repair 
Work,  has  resigned  to  take  up  sim- 
ilar work  With  Barnes  &  Tibbitts. 

George  H.  Wells  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Shipping  Board  to  serve 
in  the  traffic  department.  New  York. 
Other  appointmmita  in  the  same  de- 
partment are:  P.  Q,  Preiser,  head 
of  the  department  of  competitive  in- 
land freight  rates  and  competitive 


export  and  import  cargoes,  with 
h&iidquarters  in  Washington;  W.  L. 
Bull,  trade  supervisor  of  the  traf- 
fie  department;  J.  P.  Sutherland, 

head  of  the  passenger  bnuieh  of  the 
traffic  department. 

Captain  Y.  Yabe,  chief  of  the 
Yokohama  harbor  office  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Yokohama  Y.  M.  C  A  . 
has  been  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 
priaOBment  and  a  fine  of  yen  1200 
following  conviction  in  the  Yoke* 
hama  cuatonu  acandah  8.  Huu,  a 
director  of  the  Toyo  Ktacn  Baiaha, 
wsfl  fined  yen  800.  Of  88  persona 
tried,  8."^  were  convicted. 

John  Callan  O'Laoghlin,  special 
sssiat^int  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  has  resigned  to  re- 
turn t<}  private  business.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Ralph  Sollitt, 
formerly  assistant  to  Postmaster 
General  Haya  and  also  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mnnsey  Yrust  Company 
of  Washington.  Mr.  O'Laughlin  in- 
tended to  stay  only  a  short  time 
when  he  went  to  the  board  to  as.iist 
Mr.  Lasker  in  the  reorganization. 

R.  L.  Francis,  formerly  as.^istant 
freight  traffic  manajrer  of  the  United 
American  Lines,  is  now  manager  at 
Philadelphia,  with  E.  H.  Tynell  as 
aasiatant.  Wilmer  M.  Wood  ia  ap> 
pointed  ffaneral  freight  ageotk  inter' 
coastal  service;  E.  W.  Robinson  is 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  in 
charge  of  full  cargo  trallic,  both 
having  headtiuarters  in  New  York; 
and  Clarence  F.  Ray  is  assistant  to 
the  manager  at  Beaton. 

Deaths 

Frank  F.  Boulton,  president  ol'  the 
Association  of  the  Port  <rf 

Nt-w  i  ork,  August  17. 

Joseph  C.  Babcocli,  fur  48  years 
aajiiutaat  ket$p«r  and  keeper  of  the 
Fairport,  Ohio,  lighthouse^  July  4. 
He  had  retired  in  1919. 

CrbtiM  KhM,  of  Idie  Nwthertt 
Shipping  Corporation,  82  Beaver 
street,  New  York,  at  Ponce,  Porto 
Rico,  .July  .Tl. 

Waller  \V.  Ray,  vice-president  of 
Middleton  &  Co.,  e.\port  and  import 
commission  merchants,  68  Broad 
street.  New  York,  August  13. 

C.  H.  Olson,  attorney  of  Honoiulo, 
who  had  specialized  in  admiralty 
law,  in  an  antomobile  accident  on 
Maui  September  R. 

Philip  H.  Van  Tas.sell,  formerly 
port  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company,  in 
Tacoma,  Wa»hingtoa. 

Yonoisuke  Mitsui,  president  of  the 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  in  Oiso, 
Japan,  August  8.  Mr.  Mitsui  was 
born  in  Kyoto  in  1856.  Prior  to  be- 
coming president  of  the  H.  B.  K. 
he  was  head  of  the  Kinegafuchi 
Spinning  Company. 
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SAVING  THE  CANADIAN  IMPORTER 


By  G.  W.  GORE 
Master  of  Tug  Sea  Lion 


AUGUST  13,  1921,  the  atearncr 
Canadian  Importer,  a  vessel 
of  8800  tons,  belonging  to 
the  Canadian  government, 
left  Vancouver,  B.  C,  loaded  with 
four  million  feet  of  lumber,  bound 
for  the  various  ports  of  Australia. 
Being  a  long-legged  brute,  drawing 
26  feet  on  even  keel  and  of  narrow 
beam,  with  a  high  deckload,  the 
ship  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
cranky. 

After  rounding  Cape  Flatter>v  the 
course  was  set  to  the  south'ard  and 
west'ard  and  aoon  after  passing  out, 
the  steamer  took  a  decided  list  to 
starboard.  As  she  had  done  the 
same  thing  on  previous  voyages,  noth- 
ing much  was  thought  of  it  at  the 
time.  The  Canadian  Importer  was 
kept  on  her  course,  but  the  list  kept 
on  increasing,  until  water  finally 
poured  into  the  Are  room  from  num- 
ber two  hold,  shortly  afterwards 
putting  out  the  fires  under  the  boil- 
ers and  rendering  the  ship  helpless. 

In  this  position  she  lay,  gradually 
listing  over,  as  the  water  poured 
into  the  fire  and  engine  room,  until 
the  ship  had  a  30  degree  list  to 
starboard  and  the  after  end  of  the 
steamer  was  flooded,  the  water  fin- 
ally reaching  to  the  height  of  the 
cylinder  heads  on  the  main  engine, 
a  depth  of  26  feet,  leaving  the  ship 
in  a  most  precarious  condition. 

On  the  19th  of  Augu.st,  the  day 
after  the  steamer  filled,  a  volunteer 
crew  of  the  second  and  third  offi- 


cers and  nine  men  set  out  in  one  of 
the  ship'.t  lifeboats,  seeking  assist- 
ance for  their  disabled  craft. 

After  a  harrowing  experience  of 
fifteen  days  in  an  open  boat  the 
crew  were  eventually  picked  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  steamer  Cor- 
dova sighted  the  Canadian  Importer 
and  sent  in  wireless  calls  for  assist- 
ance to  be  sent  the  helpless  steam- 
er; then  left  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing lifeboat. 

Friday,  September  2  at  two  p.  m. 
the  tug  Sea  Lion  loaded  with  fuel 
and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions 
proceeded  to  sea  in  search  of  the 
Canadian  Importer,  then  lying  help- 
les.s  600  miles  off  shore. 

Passing  through  the  north  chan- 
nel at  three  p.  m.,  Point  Reyes  was 
made  as  darkness  shut  in.  Our 
course  was  set  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  last  position  of  the 
Canadian  Importer,  as  received  by 
wireless,  allowing  for  the  drift  the 
steamer  was  making  to  the  south- 
east. 

Perhaps  it  was  intuition,  but  at 
any  rate  gave  the  .<(econd  officer  on 
watch  orders  to  keep  a  strict  look- 
out for  the  missing  crew  in  the  life- 
boat of  the  Canadian  Importer. 

Repeated  the  same  orders  to  the 
chief  officer  who  came  on  watch  at 
midnight,  also  remarking  that  no 
doubt  they  would  show  a  light,  if 
we  came  anywhere  near  them.  At 
12:46  the  first  officer  called  me,  stat- 
ing that  he  thought  the  missing  life- 


boat was  in  sight.  On  looking 
through  the  darkness  on  the  star- 
board hand,  there  appeared  the  red 
glow  of  a  Coston  signal,  looking 
with  its  baleful  glare,  like  the  evil 
eye  of  some  unknown  denizen  of  the 
deep. 

We  knew  at  once  it  was  the  life- 
boat, and  immediately  the  wheel  of 
the  Sea  Lion  was  ported  until  we 
were  heading  for  them,  the  range 
lights  on  the  tug  at  the  same  time 
showing  those  in  the  lifeboat  that 
their  signal  had  been  seen. 

At  one  a.  m.  we  arrived  alongside 
the  lifeboat,  having  hauled  the  Sea 
Lion  into  the  wind  and  sea  in  such 
a  position  as  to  make  a  lea  for  them 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  tug. 

Words  could  not  express  the  de- 
light of  the  twQ  officers  and  nine 
men  as  they  knew  they  were  once 
more  safe  on  board  ship.  As  they 
struggled  over  the  side  of  the  Sea 
Lion,  assisted  by  our  crew,  they 
surely  presented  a  sorry  and  un- 
kempt appearance,  the  result  of  fif- 
teen days'  exposure  to  the  elements 
of  sea  and  sky  in  an  open  boat. 
Weak  and  unshaven,  but  all  alive, 
they  were  soon  drinking  copious 
draughts  of  hot  coffee  and  eating 
to  fullness  the  many  sandwiches  our 
good  cook  prepared  for  them.  Dr>'- 
ing  out  their  clothing  and  making 
them  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  was  the  work  of  a  short 
time. 
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With  true  maritime  ipirlt  tiugr  «11 
decided  to  go  back  with  ub  to  their 
■hip.  Come  daylight,  a  hearty  break- 
fast and  later  iiot  water  bftths 
and  a  change  of  eloChm,  with  }a- 
dicious  medical  aid,  soon  had  them 
«U  fMling  better  and  ioiproTed  in 
spirit  out  hvodred  per  cent  There 
was  a  moderate  northwest  wind 
blowing  bnt  »  large  westerly  swell 
running,  when  the  lifeboat  came 
alongside  the  tiiR.  After  three  in- 
effectual attempts  to  lift  the  boat 
in  the  Sea  Lion's  davits,  decided 
to  tow  her  aatern.  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 6.  at  nine  a.  m.,  we  arrived 
alMigelde  tlie  Canadian  Importer  and 
put  flie  crew  of  the  lifeboat;*  now 
gnalljr  inptoved  in  body  and  apirtta, 
ataoard  their  ship. 

The  deckload  of  the  steamer  had 
been  tast  overboard  und  she  had 
been  partially  pumped  out  by  the 
use  of  wrecking  pumps,  put  aboard 
by  the  British  wrecking  steamer 
Algerine,  leaving  the  ship  with  only 
a  ten  degree  list  to  atarboard. 


The  Canadian  Winner,  a  company 
ship  of  the  same  line,  was  towing 
the  disabled  steamer,  but  imnedi^ 
ately  let  go  on  our  arrivat  and  OuA 

afternoon  departed  for  Puget  Sonnd. 

The  Sea  Lion's  hawser  was  made 
fast  to  the  port  cable  of  the  Can- 
adian Importer,  and  we  started  on 
our  long  tow  from  latitude  38-55 
north,  longitude  135-24  west  for  the 
port  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  being  accom- 
panied bgr  ttae  steamer  Canadian  Ob- 
serrer  ai  am  eseevt  Ibe  WMther 
at  this  time  was  fln«!,  clear  and 
smooth. 

At  nine  p.  m.  on  September  i"  'ha 
tutc  Sea  Monarch  hove  in  si^jht  and 
putting  hawser  aboard  the  steamer 
the  two  tugs  continued  on  their  long 
jevmay. 

With  the  exception  of  two  days 
strong  norUrarly  winds,  Une  weather 
was  experienced  throughout  the  trip, 
the  .steamer  steering  better  with 
wind  and  sea  ahead  than  With  the 
wind  abeam  or  astern. 

We  reached  Victoria  at  eight  a.  m. 
September  18,  just  one  month  after 
ttie  Canadian  bnporter  had  started 


on  her  illfated  trip,  having  towed 
the  ship  a  distance  of  808  miles  in 
sevaB  days  and  twsn^-oae  hoan. 
an  aTsrage  of  4M  knoto  per  hear 
under  all  eradltions  of  weather, 
wind  and  sea. 

At  eleven  a.  m.  docked  the  Can- 
adian Importer  at  the  outer  dock 
in  Victoria  harbor,  being  greeted 
with  hearty  cheering  hy  the  vast 
crowd  assembled  to  meet  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  helpieBa  ateamer. 

The  two  tugs  were  objecte  of 
Kreat  interest  to  the  many  who 
passed  alon^  the  piers  where  they 
were  tied  up,  and  many  favorable 
comments  were  made  on  the  suc- 
cessful feat  Oaj  had  just  aecenip 
plished. 

At  ttree  p.  m,,  as  the  Sea  Lion 
and  Sea  Monuch  left  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  ware  given  three  rousing 
cheers  by  the  crew  of  the  Canadian 

Importer  and  the  crowd  on  the  dock. 
The  powerful  tugs  which  had  so  ably 
represented  the  Ship  Owners'  and 
Merchants  Tugboat  Cotnpany  took 
their  departure  fr^m  the  harbor  of 
Victoria. 


fiOOK  REVIEWS 


Zimmermann  on  Ocean  Shipping, 
by  Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  commerce,  James  Milli- 
hin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois; 
-688  pngest  with  numerous  tabka, 
diagnuna»  and  Ulostrations,  eom- 
pl^ly  indexed.  Bound  In  blue  bodE- 
ram  with  gold  stampings.  Published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 
.Price  $5  net. 

This  book  has  an  initial  merit  of 
being  brand  new,  having  been  pub- 
lished in  May  of  this  year,  its  treat- 
ment of  this  very  important  subject 
is,  therefore,  sufficiently  modem  to 
be  tinged  with  the  depreaalon  In 
hnsineas  which  haa  brought  Amer* 
iea  face  to  face  with  tim  real  prob- 
lems in  shipping.  The  prime  raison 
d'etre  i»  the  "emphasis  placed  on 
the  inter-dependence  of  shipping 
and  commerce." 

The  book  is  written  purely  from 
An  American  standpoint  and  is  di- 
vided into  alna  parts.  Part  I  deals 
with  the  ocean,  particularly  in  ref- 
evenee  to  trade  routes.  Part  n 
treati  of  ports  and  tsnnlnals»  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  f^ee  zones,  pliy- 

sical  requirements,  handling  facili- 
ties, and  everjthing  that  goes  to 
make  up  an  efficient  modern  seaport. 
Part  111  deals  with  the  ocean  car- 
rier; Part  IV  with  the  cargo;  Part 
V  with  shipping  services;  Part  Vi 
wifll  marine  insurance;  Part  VII 
with  otgaaisation  and  managmnent; 
Part  VIII  with  rates  and  Unances; 


and  Part  IX  is  devoted  to  a  short 
history  of  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  larger  part  of  this  last 
section  being  devoted  to  a  chapter 
on  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Boardi  and  another  chap- 
tor  on  the  Merehant  Marine  Act  of 
1920. 

This  hoolc  should  prove  very  valu- 
able both  as  an  original  te.xt  and  as 
a  handbook  for  business  men  inter- 
ested in  ocean  shipping.  If  desired, 
orders  may  be  placed  through  Pa- 
elite  Marine  Beview. 


Til  Tell  the  World,"  the  Story  of 
the  Wecid  Trade  Cralse— Anderson 
Ovsrseaa  Corporation,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York.  A  16-page  booklet 
setting  forth  the  plan  for  a  world 
trade  cruise  by  the  famous  Ameri- 
can trans-Atlantic  liner  St.  Louis. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  cruise 
the  entire  main  deck  and  portions 
of  the  promenade  deck  of  this  ves- 
sel have  been  set  aside  for  exhibits. 
The  ezhiint  apace  amounte  to  ap- 
proxinatoly  SlO,000  square  feet,  so 
that  this  tour  would  be  equivalent 
to  "taking  Madison  Square  Garden 
around  the  world."  Power  is  made 
available  for  the  operation  of  any 
machinery  exhibit,  and  ample  8pa<'e 
is  assigned  on  other  decks  for  the 
storage  of  material,  literature,  etc., 
as  may  be  needed  bjr  exhibitors.  Of- 
floe  accommodations  are  also  to  be 
provided,  and  banking  institutions 


with  large  foreign  connections  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  rep- 
resentoUves  accosipanjr  the  expedi- 
tion. 

While  orders  may  be  taken  freely, 

no  goods  of  any  kind  will  be  sold 
out  of  the  ship.  Literature  should  be 
prepared  in  English,  Fdmch  and 
Spanish,  and  possibly  also  in  Porto- 
guese  for  Brazil. 

The  tentotive  itinerary  cenqiriMs 
a  start  tttm  New  Yorki  tiienee  down 
the  east  coast  of  South  America, 

touching  at  various  Brazilian  ports, 
to  the  River  Plate  ports;  thence 
across  the  South  Atlantic  to  Cape- 
town, and  up  East  Africa  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay;  thence  to  Mauritius  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Aus- 
tralia, touching  at  Perth,  Adelaide, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  in  Australia 
and  at  Wellington  in  New  Zealand; 
thence  to  Tekohama,  Japan,  and 
along  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
Asia,  touching  at  all  importont 
point.s  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  along  the  west 
coast  of  Europe  to  Rergen,  Nor- 
way; and  thence  back  to  New  York. 

Basic  rates  with  eharto  of  the 
ship  will  be  furnished  on  apples* 
tion,  and  all  detoits  may  be  arrang- 
ed by  conference.  Exhibits  will  be 
sstored  safely  and  free  of  charge  un- 
til the  ship  is  ready. 

The  veesel  is  now  undergoing  ex- 
tensive reconditioning. 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


THE  MOST  MODERN  STEAMER 


OUR  marine  eriRineering  friends 
will  be  interested  in  some  of 
fhtt  detail*  ef  fhe  propultion 

plant  and  auxiliary  machinery 
of  the  new  Cunard  liner  Scythia,  re- 
ecotljr  introduced  into  the  Soath- 
ampton-New  York  service. 

The  Scythia  is  considered  by  many 
European  nuurlne  experts  to  he  the 

most  advanced  liner  afloat  from  a 
marine  engineering  standpoint.  She 
ifl  notable  aa  beinff  tiie  flret  CUns  A 
liner  to  be  designed  and  built  for 
burning  fuel  oil  under  her  boilers. 
Briefly  her  d!n«wnn»  are:  lenfth 
625  feet;  breadth  74  feet;  molded 
depth  45  feet;  draft  30  feet;  gross 
tenaage  Sft,000  tone;  diepluemnit 
27,000  tons;  speed  average  at  sea 
16  knots.  She  is  fitted  for  337  first- 
class  passengers,  381  seeond-eUaa, 
and  1688  tiuzd-daae. 

She  WM  hnllt  by  Viekera  Limited, 
Barrow  -  in  -  Fumess,  England.  The 
paaaenger  accpminodations  are  very 
apadotis  and  ImnriouB,  and  she  is 
noteworthy  among  European-Atlan- 
tic liners  in  that  rannlnv  water  ia 
provided  in  all  first  and  Memtd^aaa 


Power  Plant 
The  Scythia  is  the  flrat  aaas  A 

liner  in  which  double  reduction 
gearing  is  installed.  The  driving 
machinery  consists  of  two  sets  of 
Bro  wn  -  Curtis  compound  turbines, 
each  set  devoIopinK  6250  S.  11.  P., 
with  provision  of  additional  nozzles 
on  the  high  pressure  turbines  so 
that  the  total  S.  H,  P.  may  be  in* 
creased  by  1000.  The  H,  P.  and 
I.  P.  ahead  turbines  are  arranged 
in  tandem  In  the  aamfl  casing,  and 
in  this  ca.^InK  also  one  astern  ele- 
ment is  assembled.  The  L.  P.  ahead 
turbine  and  the  second  astern  ele- 
ment are  coupled  together  in  an- 
other casing  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  gear  case. 

The  speed  of  the  H.  P.  turbine 
rotors  is  3200  r.  p.  m.,  and  the  speed 
of  the  L.  P.  rotor.s  1816  r.  p.  m. 
These  speeds  are  reduced  through 
suitable  double  reduction  gearing  to 
80  r.  p.  m.  at  the  propeller  shaft. 
AdjusUble  blocks  of  the  Michell  type 
are  fttted  to  the  turbines  and  also 


on  the  main  Rhaft.n  ne.vt  to  the  gear- 
ing to  take  up  the  propeller  thrust. 

The  condensers  are  nnderslung, 
being  bolted  throusb  to  the  low 
preosnre  turMne  casing,  an  arrange- 
ment which  insurer  freedom  from 
drainage  water  in  the  low  pressure 
turbine. 

The  plant  supplying  steam  for 
thae  turbines  consists  of  three  dou- 
ble -  ended  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
each  17  feet  6  inches  diameter  by 
22  feet  8  inches  long,  and  three  sin- 
gle ended  ended  boilers  of  the  same 
Igrpe  and  same  diameter  by  11  feet 
6  inches  long.  Morrison  suspension 
type  furnaces  are  used,  four  to  the 
boiler  end.  Howdan  foreed  draft 
system.  Sehmidf  s  auperheaters,  and 
the  Wallsend-Howden  oil  fuel  burn- 
ing apparatus  are  uaed,  the  boiler 
flronto  being  arranged  for  quick  con- 
version from  oil  burning  to  coal,  or 
vice  versa.  There  are  four  complete 
seta  of  pumping  and  heating  plants 
for  insuring  oil  to  the  Amacee  of 
these  boilers. 

Auxiliary-  I'lant 

Much  of  the  auxiliary  machinery 
and  practically  all  of  the  deck  equip- 
ment is  driven  by  electricity.  Two 
sets  of  turbo-driven  generators, each 
of  375  K.  W.  capacity,  are  supplied 
for  providing  electric  current  for 
this  equipment. 

In  connection  with  the  electric  in- 
stallation there  is  an  emergency  oil 
engine  driven  motor  generator  in- 
stalled on  one  of  the  upper  decks 
for  .supplying  current  for  lights, 
wireless,  and  steering  gear  in  the 
event  of  the  main  electric  jrenerator 
engine  room  being  out  of  action 
through  flooding  of  that  compart- 
ment or  accident  to  the  machinery. 
This  precaution  is  in  line  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Gnaard  Company, 
who  take  great  prfde  in  the  record 
of  their  ships  for  safety  of  pa.-sen- 
gers  at  sea.  .Such  an  installation 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writ- 
er, be  placed  on  every  passenger 
ship,  as  it  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  many  of  the  hor- 
rors incident  to  sea  disaster  at  ni^t 
and  would  certainly  he  a  great  aid 
ia  pveserving  the  morale  of  the 


crew  and  passengers  la  time  of  dan- 
ger. 

Electric  Deck  Machinery 

Another  innovation  for  a  large 
steam  vessel  ia  the  use  of  electro- 
hydranlie  winches  for  handling  ear- 
go  and  baggage,  and  capstans  and 
windlass  on  the  same  system  for 
warping  ship,  handling  anchors,  etc 
This  system  abolishes  steam  and  ex- 
haust pipes  for  the  deck  machinery, 
saves  ranch  ftiel.  and  makes  all  of 
this  machinery  immediately  avail- 
able, no  time  being  lost  in  warm- 
ing up  .steam  pipes,  etc.  In  the 
event  of  the  main  boilerH  being  cold, 
the  vessel  may  be  warped  and  cargo 
worked  with  current  derived  from 
the  emergency  dynamo  plant  men- 
tioned above,  or  if  working  cargo 
in  port,  the  winches  may  be  supplied 
with  power  from  a  cable  from  shore 
supply.  The  arrangement  is  very 
.simf)le.  There  are  no  heav>'  recip- 
rocating parts  and  conseqpently  no 
noisy  operation,  and  the  cargo  being' 
stowed  and  the  hatches  battened 
down,  that  part  of  the  deck  becomes 
part  of  the  promenade,  a  very  de- 
sirable  feature  on  pa.ssenger  liners. 
The  steering  gear  is  Brown  Broth- 
ers* deetro-hydranlle. 

The  Scythia  shows  a  reversion  to 
an  older  type  of  ship  in  her  slow 
speed  propellers,  moderate  aea  speed 
of  ship,  and  one  funnel  arrangement 
of  draft  for  boilers.  This  latter 
eharaeterlstie  mwbles  tits  designer 
of  a  passenger  vessel  to  hou.se  com- 
fortably in  the  same  length  of  ship 
a  very  much  larger  nnmber  of  pas- 
seng-ers  than  is  possible  with  multi- 
ple funnels.  For  this  reason  and 
on  account  of  the  high  fuel  econ- 
omy to  be  expected  from  her  well 
designed  boiler  and  turbine  plant, 
it  is  confidently  expected  by  her  op- 
erator.s  that  the  Scythia  will  prove 
a  very  profitable  type  for  the  Nortii 
Atlantic  trade. 

Four  of  tiiese  ships  are  being 
built  and  ssven  vessets  of  a  similar 
type  B20  feet  in  length,  these  small- 
er vessels  carrying  12,000  tons  of 
cargo  and  about  500  passengers. 
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A  BLOWPIPE  TEST 


THE  Bureau   of   Statuiiirds  in- 
vited the  comiuerciiil  nianufac- 
tiifpr?!  of  (ixy  -  iicetylenc  lilnw- 
pipes  to  >iiil)n!it  tfifir  ap))aratu.s 
fur  the  purpose  of  test.    An  elabo- 
rate equipiMnt  ma  prepared,  eon- 
«i«tiDg  of — 

A.  Weighing  system  for  determin- 

ing the  amount  of  gases  used 
during  tests  by  less  of  tftDlc 
weight. 

B.  €S«se  board  syirtera  e<nitalnliig 

neceasarj'  imHure  gages, 
regulators,  and  oriflee  flow 

meters. 

C.  Welding  table. 

D.  Cutting  table. 

E.  Flashback  and  safety  testing 

•pmiatus. 
The  iUvstratioii  accompanying  this 
aitiele  shows  diagraaunatieally  the 
complete  amngement  of  this  ap- 
paratuB. 

Extreme  precautions  were  taken 
to  insure  accuracy  of  test,  and  it  iit 
claimed  that  the  values  obtained  for 
gas  consumption  were  equal  to  at 
least  0.005  pounds  ijer  hour.  Prac- 
tically absolute  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure was  maintained  during  the  tests. 

The  welding  table  was  carefully 
prepared  with  a  firebrick  top  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavy  casting  which 
was  channeled  so  as  to  permit  of 
better  heat  radiation  along  the  line 
of  the  weld,  and  the  line  of  weld 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  oper^ 
ator  and  the  welding  performed  from 
the  back  toward  the  operator. 

The  entting  table  was  arranged 
for  neehanieal  operation  so  as  to 
•Itminate  the  personal  equation,  all 
testa  being  made  by  a  mechanically 
controlled  device  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions. 

The  summary  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  tests  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
Sfivcii  bolow.  Thfse  coru'l iisions  are 
extremely  interestin}^.  as  they  indi- 
catt'  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
research  work  in  the  improvement  of 
exy-acety  1  e r. e  blowpipes. 

For  the  Cutting  Blowpipes 

A.  That  there  is  today  no  gener- 
ally accepted  theorj'  for  proportion- 
ing, for  the  cutting  of  metal  of  va- 
rious thicknes.<<es,  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  issuing  cutting  jet, 
with  the  result  that  none  of  the  ap- 
paratus submitted  to  test  prored  eco- 
nomical for  all  thicknesses. 

B.  That  there  is  for  any  thick* 
ness  of  metal  cut  a  limiting  velocity 
of  exit  of  the  cutting  j«t  at  which 
complete  atilixation  of  the  oxygen 
takca  place  and  a  limiting  value  for 
the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to 
produce  a  cat 

C.  That  an  increase  In  acet>'lene 
consumption,  of  oxygen  consumption, 
or  of  the  velocity  of  exit  of  the  cut- 
ting jet  heyond  the  limiting  values, 
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A  very  fntereetlng  paper  was 

rend  liefore  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  .^.raerican  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  May  23-26, 
1921.  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  re- 
porting the  results  of  an  elab- 
orate series  of  tests  whicii  were 
carried  out  in  the  Bureau  of 
Stnidania,  Waahingtew,  O.  C 
Thcae  teats  were  made  for  the 
purpose  nf  analyzing  the  pro- 
cemev  of  cuttintr  and  weldinK 
by  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe. 
The  paper  was  read  by  li.  8. 
Johnston,  engineer  physicist  of 
the  United  SUtea  Butean  of 
Standaida.  The  prsMnt  artlde 
b  mt  ahnttact  of  this  paper. 


does  not  produce  increased  elBcien^ 

in  commensurate  ratio. 

D.  That  a  larire  majority  of  the 
blowpipes  tetited  were  equipped  with 
excessive  preheating  flames  for  the 
thickness  of  metal  the  tip  is  speci- 
fied for,  and  that  such  excessive- 
sized  flames  are  disadvantageous  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of 
operation  and  quality  of  work  per- 
formed. 

E.  That  considerable  improveRwnt 
in  economy  of  operation  seems  pos- 
sible in  cutting  material  of  two-inch 
thickness  and  that  possibly  this  con- 
dition may  be  found  to  exist  for 
metal  of  other  thicknesses  than  those 
used  in  the  test.'^. 

F.  That  the  maximum  thickness 


of  metal  that  may  be  ecunomicaiiy 
cut  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe 
of  standard  design  when  neither  the 
material  nor  the  oxygen  is  preheated 
atui  the  cutting'  i.s  done  onl\'  from 
one  direction,  is  about  twelve  inches. 

6,  That  entting  blowpipaa  due  to 
their  Incorrect  design  are  anbjeet  to 
the  same  "flashback"  troubles  found 
in  the  welding  blo«'pipee. 

For  the  Welding  Blowptpee 

That  the  blowpipes  most  sub- 
ject to  the  .so-called  phenomena  of 
flashback  are  those  in  which  the  oxy- 
gen is  delivered  at  a  pressure  in  ex- 
cels of  that  at  whichi  the  acetylene 
is  delivered. 

B.  That  all  the  blowpipes  tested, 
includinir  those  in  which  -..i  .icety- 
Iciio  Ls  delivered  at  an  exce.-<s  pres- 
sure as  well  as  the  so-called  etiual 
or  balanced-pressure  blowpipes,  are 
subject  to  flashback  phenomena  on 
account  of  the  inherent  defects  in 
their  design. 

C.  That  the  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conditions  producing 
flashback  is  the  setting  up  within 
the  Uowpipe  tip  and  head  of  a  back 
pressure  which  retards  or  chokea  off 
the  flow  of  one  of  the  gases. 

D.  That  this  back  pressure  is  the 
result  of  confining  or  restricting  the 
volume  flow  of  the  issuing  gases  at 
the  tip  end. 

E.  That  any  cause  tending  to  re- 
strict the  How  of  the  gases  sets  up 
a  back  pressure  which  immediately 
rauNes  a  change  in  the  amount  of 
eaih  gas  delivered  to  the  mixing 
chamber. 


fimtrn 
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P.  That  a  fluctuatinsr  gss^lume 
ratio,  due  to  restriction  of  volume 
flow,  from  whatever  cause,  prevents 
a  blowpipe  from  m&lntalninff  con- 
stantly and  at  all  tiniee  darinc  op- 
eration the  desired  "neutral  flame." 

G.  That  a  blowpipe  that  cannot 
maintain  under  all  operating  condi- 
tions A  neutral  flame  cannot  logic- 
ally b«  expected  to  produce  sound 
mlds. 

H.  That  all  the  blowpipes  tested 
during  this  investigation  either 
through  improper  gas  pressures  or 
improper  interior  desiKti,  (ir  both, 
are  incapable  of  mainlniniiiK  a  nfU- 
tral  flame  n'oiistant-volume  Kas  ra- 
tio I  under  all  conditions  of  rostrict- 
e<i  Kns  flow  and  arc  therefore  in- 
capable of  produciiig  sound  welds 


where  there  is  any  UabiUtgr  Of  tiie 
gaseous  products  ot  eonbnetion  be- 
ing momentarily  conflnedi  such  as 
occurs  in  practically  ail  welding  op- 
erations. 

I.  That  the  ability  of  a  blowpipe 
to  consume  an  equal  volume  ratio 
of  gases  when  burning  freely  and 
undisturbed  in  air  is  no  criterion 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  sound 
welds,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
detrimental  fluctuations  in  gas  ratio 
during  H  welding  operation,  and  is 
therefore  capable  of  maintaining  a 
neutral  flame  und«r  all  Operating 
conditions, 

J.  That  whether  a  blowpipe  of 
present  desig:ns  wilt  consume  an 
equal  volume  ratio  of  gases  when 
burning  freely  and  undisturb«r!  in 


air  dqmdfl  on  hew  neariy  eorreet 
the  opantor  sets  the  ao>^lMd  'Neu- 
tral" flame,  and  experience  Indicates 
that  the  average  operator  checka  the 
acetylene  gas  flow  too  much  and  act- 
ually develops  an  oxidising  rather 
than  a  neutral  flame. 

K.  That  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sible limiting  strength  and  ductility 
or  the  efficiency  of  welds  made  by 
the  oxy-acetylene  welding  blowpipe 
must  await  the  development  of  a 
more  satisfactory  instrument,  and 
that  having  such  an  instrument  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  weld 
of  clean,  sound  metal  cannot  be  made 
with  assurance  during  any  weldinjf 
operation  and  that  such  welds  will 
or  can  be  made  to  possess  the  proper 
physical  properties. 


A  SHIPBUILDING  PLANT'S  ACCIDENT  RECORD 


AN  analysis  of  the  number  of 
accidents  which  occurred  in 
1920  in  one  shipbuilding 
plant  located  on  the  bay 
near  San  Francisco  reveals  some  in- 
teresting information.  This  plant 
employed  an  avera^'e  of  2670  men 
daily.  It  employs  a  safely  engineer 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  acci- 
dent prevention  work,  and  ia  assisted 
by  safety  committees,  composed  of 
men  employed  in  the  various  crafts 
about  the  plant.  The  closest  co- 
operation obtains  between  the  hijiher 
officials,  the  safety  engineer  and  the 
enployes. 

During  the  year  1920,  there  were 
no  fatal  Hccidents  in  the  platit. 
There  were  recorded  fourteen  ca.><es 
of  permanent  disability,  IIG  com- 
pensable cases  wliich  resulted  in 
more  than  seven  days  lost  time  and 
78  cases  with  less  than  seven  days 
lost  time. 

Objects  falling  frorn  an  elevation, 
such  as  bolts,  nuts,  liners,  or  tools 
from  off  a  scafl^olding.  caused  the 
greatsst  number  of  aecldents,  vis: 


Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  Oficial  Proceedings.  Oc- 
tavo; bound  in  buckram,  with  gold 
stamps;  600  pagtSi  price  f2.50. 

The  experience  of  American  busi- 
ness men  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  views 
of  the  leaders  of  American  industry 
on  the  problems  now  confronting 
foreign  trade,  and  the  advice  of 
technical  experts  on  all  phaaes  of 
conducting  foreign  trade,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Official  Proceedings  of 
the  Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

This  volume  includes  the  prepared 


5  permanent,  24  compensable,  and 
IS  Bon-oompensable  cases,  a  total  of 
42.  The  next  highest  number  from 
any  one  cause  is  charged  against 
the  handling  of  material,  viz :  3  per* 
manent,  18  compensable,  and  8  non- 
compensable,  a  total  of  29.  Hand 
tools  cau.^cd  the  next  largest  num- 
ber of  accidents,  viz:  2  permanent, 
10  compensable,  and  8  non-compen- 
sable,  a  total  of  20.  Falls  of  per- 
sons from  elevations  appear  next  in 
order,  having  caused  1  permanent, 
13  compensable,  and  5  non-compen- 
sable,  a  total  of  19.  And  so  down 
the  line  through  some  twenty  classi- 
fications of  causes,  the  three  laat 
ones  being  charged  with  one  acci- 
dent each. 

A  close  study  of  this  tabulation 
shows  the  need  of  the  employe  being 
educated  to  lo<ik  nut  for  his  own  and 
the  other  fellow's  safety  to  a  greater 
extent  than  he  does  toda>'.  The  man- 
agement of  this  plant  has  been 
preaching  safety  to  its  employes 
ever  since  the  yard  started  and  has 
installed  safely  guards  on  all  of  its 
machinery.  The  installation  of  these 
guards  has  substantially  affected  the 
aeeidoit  record.  Ont  of  208  accf- 
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addressee  and  the  stonographie  re- 
port of  informal  dlsensslen.  Bach 

delegate  to  the  convention  will  re- 
ceive one  copy  without  charge.  In 
order  that  delegates  may  obtain  any 
additional  copies  desired,  and  that 
those  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
the  convention,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  American 
foreign  trade  may  obtain  copies,  a 
limited  editton  will  be  placed  on 
sale. 

The  general  theme  of  the  BIghth 

National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
was,  "American  foreign  Trade  and 
Its  Present  Prolilcms."  Five  general 
sessions  were  held  at  which  matters 


dents  which  resulted  In  n  loss  of 
time  of  one  day  «r  over,  only  12 
were  caused  by  working  naehinea 
and  4  by  hoisting  apparatus. 

ft  may  be  seen  that  quite  a  lot 
may  be  accomplished  in  accident 
prevention  work  by  safety  commit- 
tees and  education  of  employes  in 
safe  practices.  An  educational  prop- 
aganda composed  of  lectures,  short 
talks  and  bulletins,  and  aided  by 
continuous  vigilance  on  part  of  fore- 
men is  bound  to  reflect  a  reduced 
number  of  accidents. 

Safety,  eflliciency  and  production 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  shipbuilding 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  production  must 
take  inln  its  reckoning  time  lost  by 
reason  of  accidental  injuries. 

The  employe  whf)  has  his  in- 
terests at  heart  ii:ust  co-ordinate  his 
efforts  with  those  of  the  employer 
and  he  may  best  contribute  toward 
the  desirable  end  bv  o.vercisinp  the 
greatest  of  care  and  religiously  fol- 
lowing the  safety  rules  issued  pri- 
marily for  his  benefit. 

L.  DEE  MILL£R 
in  California  Safety  News, 


vt  general  policiy  were  considered. 
There  were  also  eleven  group  ses- 
sions at  which  methods  and  means 
of  meeting  the  immediate  problems 
were  discussed  in  detail. 

This  convention  was  the  most 
practical  yet  held:  delegates  were 
in  attendance  from  all  over  the 
world.  From  the  report  of  this  gath- 
ering can  be  obtained  the  most  comp 
prehensive  and  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Ike  atqis  already  taken, 
and  of  the  measures  and  policy  nec- 
es.sary  to  secure  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade,  and  to 
enable  American  industry  to  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  world  maritets. 
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LARGE  OIL  AND  ORE  VESSEL  LAUNCHED 


THE  first  of  the  combination 
ore  and  oil  vessels  buildinK  at 
Sparrow's  Point  plant.  Spar- 
row's Point,  Maryland,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  was  launched  on  July  12,  1921. 
Delivery  is  scheduled  for  about  the 
middle  of  September.  This  vessel, 
the  G.  Harrison  Smith,  is  being  built 
for  the  International  Petroleum 
Company  and  is  one  of  four  ships 
of  this  type  under  construction  at 
Sparrow's  Point,  the  other  three  be- 
ing for  the  Ore  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  G.  Harrison  Smith  is  distinc- 
tive in  that  it  is  the  largest  vessel 
ever  constructed  at  this  plant,  hav- 
ing a  deadweight  capacity  of  20,000 
tons  and  a  length  overall  of  571 
feet,  6  inches.  It  is  designed  for 
carrying  a  full  cargo  of  either  ore 
or  oil  in  separate  compartments.  The 


Launch  ol  th(  C.  HtrrUon  Smith.  ZOOOO-ton 
ccmbinatlon  ort  and  oil  carrier,  at  the  Sparrow'a 
Point  plant  ol  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuildinf  Cor- 
poration. 


ore  cargo  will  be  carried  in  a  nar- 
row elevated  hold  30  feet  wide  and 
360  feet  long.  It  is  divided  by  water- 
tight bulkheads  into  three  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  is  served  by 
three  large  hatches  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  ore  hold. 

The  oil  space,  alongside  and  be- 
low the  ore  space,  is  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  bulkhead  extending  from 
the  keel  to  the  ore  hold.  The  fore- 
mo.Ht  and  aftermost  compartments 
are  for  fuel  oil  and  the  tanks  be- 
tween these  are  for  cargo  oil.  There 
are  no  summer  tanks. 

The  wing  spaces,  acting  as  expan- 
sion trunks,  on  account  of  their 
depth  afford  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  for  carrying  liquid  car- 
goes of  varying  density  and  adjust- 
ing the  trim  under  all  conditions  of 
load. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  EMPLOYES 

By  R.  M.  MacLEOD, 
Safety  Engineer,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dr)'dock  Company 


4  4  C  ^f'ETY   FIRST"   is  not  a 
catch  word.    It  is  a  busi- 
^  J  ness  proposition. 

It  is  good  business  for 
the  employer  to  cut  down  accidents, 
but  it  is  better  business  for  the  em- 
ploye. The  only  direct  effect  to  the 
employer  is  the  lowering  of  insur- 
ance costs,  but  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect effects  to  the  worker  are  incal- 
culable. 

The  California  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, Insurance  and  Safety  Act 
provides  for  the  payment  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employe  of  G5  per  cent 
of  his  average  earnings,  with  a  max- 
imum .set  at  120.83  per  week,  that 
is,  no  man  no  matter  how  much  he 
receives  in  wages,  can  draw  more 
than  $20.83  per  week  in  compensa- 
tion, and  the  amount  may  be  reduc- 
ed 50  per  cent  if  the  accident  is  the 
result  of  wilful  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  injured  employe.  Under 
the  act,  no  compensation  is  payable 
for  the  first  seven  days  of  disabil- 
ity. Therefore,  a  direct  result  to  a 
man,  earning  80  cents  per  hour,  is 
loss  of  wages  for  the  first  seven 
days  of  disability,  in  addition  to  an 
actual  monetary  loss  of  $17.57  per 
week  thereafter,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  physical  pain  and  suffering  en- 
dured. 

How  many  of  you  who  read  this 
can  afford  to  lose  one  week's  wages, 
and  then  have  your  wages  for  the 
balance  of  the  time  you  are  laid  up 
cut  one-third  or  more? 

In  case  of  permanent  total  disabil- 
ity, the  most  that  can  be  paid  is  65 
per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings for  two   hundred    and  forty 
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weeks,  and  40  per  cent  of  such  earn- 
ing.s  for  the  balance  of  life.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  earning  80  cents  per 
hour,  this  40  per  cent  amounts  to 
$14.59  per  week,  a  rather  small 
amount  on  which  to  support  a  fam- 
ily. The  commission  can  legally  al- 
low a  disability  rating,  only  where 
the  person  injured  is  actually  un- 
able to  earn  a  living  on  account  of 
the  injury. 

The  time  which  is  lost  by  care- 
less men,  time  directly  and  indirect- 
ly lost  on  account  of  accidents,  time 
lost  in  treatment  of  minor  injuries 
and  redressings  at  the  yard  hospital, 
time  lost  talking  over  accidents,  and 
compensation  payments,  necessarily 
must  all  react  in  some  degree 
against  the  best  interest  of  the 
working  man. 

A  plant  in  which  the  accident  rate 
is  verj'  high  has  the  cost  of  its  prod- 
ucts increased  so  that  it  can  not 
compete  with  other  plants  whose  ac- 
cident costs  are  low. 

If  a  plant  can  not  enter  its  bid 
for  business  on  an  equal  basis  with 
its  competitor,  then  in  the  course  of 
time  operations  are  suspended  and 
a  number  of  men  thrown  out  of 
work;  the  result  is  an  economic  Iohs 
to  the  community.  A  single  great 
catastrophe  or  a  series  of  small  eco- 
nomic losses  directly  affect  the  cost 
of  living — and  you  suffer  for  it. 

So  you  can  easily  see  where,  if  it 
is  good  business  for  the  employer  to 
cut  down  accidents,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter business  for  the  employe.  Think 
it  over  and  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "Safety  First"  pays 
dividends  to  you. 


Most  employers,  and  in  particular 
those  in  this  "state,  safeguard  their 
machines,  and  remove,  as  much  as 
is  possible,  every  accident  hazard. 
However,  in  any  plant,  no  matter 
how  many  safeguards  are  applied  or 
how  much  the  accident  hazard  is  re- 
duced, accidents  will  happen.  To 
only  one  thing  can  this  be  charged 
— carelessness. 

With  the  assurance  that  this  plant 
is  endeavoring. to  do  all  possible  to- 
ward accident  prevention,  we  ask  in 
your  own  behalf  and  that  of  your 
families,  that  you  co-operate  with 
us  by  way  of  exercising  due  care  in 
performing  your  various  daily  tasks. 


SERVICE   BUREAU  AMERICAN 
WOOD  PRESERVERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  Service  Bureau  has  been 
established  to  promote  the  use 
of  wood  properly  treated  to  re- 
sist decay,  marine  borers,  and 
insect  attack,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
conservation  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  nation  by  making  one  stick  of 
timber  do  the  work  of  several. 

The  value  of  wood  for  construc- 
tion purposes  is  fairly  well  under- 
stood but  for  permanent  structures 
treatment  with  a  standard  presenr'a- 
tive,  such  as  creosote  or  zinc  chlor- 
ide, is  absolutely  necesaarj'. 

The  policy  of  the  Service  Bureau 
is  to  give  the  public  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  treatment  of  timber. 
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REST-O-LITE  Dissolved  Acetylene  and  Prest-O-Lite  Ser- 
vice have  made  the  oxy-acetylene  process  indispensable  in 


ship-yards. 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENB 

provides  ship  builders  with  the  purest  cutting  and  welding 
gas  in  easily  p>ortable,  instantly  accessible  and  highly  conven- 
ient cylinders. 

Without  such  a  supply  of  uniformly  high  grade  gas  always 
at  hand,  cutters  and  welders  would  find  impossible  many 
applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  now  in  common  use. 

And  Prest-O-Lite  Service,  operating  through  forty  plants 
and  warehouses,  places  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  at 
the  command  of  ship-yards  anywhere,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Genrral  OIRcr*:  Carbicle  and  Carbon  Building,  30  Eail  42nd  StrcM,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Franctwo 
In  Canada ;  Prttl-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  TotohIo 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

An  Analysis  of  the  Task  Before  the  American  People 

Or  ALBBRT  D.  LA8KER 
Chalrmim,  United  StatM  Shippinv  BoArd* 


UNTIL  thwa  U  w  «wal(»ii«d  eonMiousnwrn  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens  of  America  that  economic 
stability  i»  de|)«ndent  on  the  disposal  of  our  sur- 
plus wares  and  products  in  world  markets,  there 
can  never  be  an  Anieriiiui  nifiihant  marine. 

Until  the  farmer  in  Kuii'^us,  the  industrinl  wi.rkm- 
in  Imiiaiia,  the  miner  in  Arizona,  realize  that  the  rey,- 
ularity  and  volume  of  their  daily  wage  is,  in  a  meas«- 
ttr^  as  dependent  on  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  as  ia  the  continaily  of  employ- 
ment and  the  wage  of  the  dodc  woriier  in  Baltimore 
or  San  Fr«neisec<,  there  can  he  no  aasnred  hppe  that 
the  Has  of  the  United  States  will  be  maintained  as  it 
Khould  be  on  the  seven  seas.  Sound  economics  accept 
as  fundamental  that  national  prosperity  is  based  on 
conlituiity  (if  ernployini'nt  at  wagOS  CODSOnant  With 
American  standards  ol  livinR. 

Surplus  Demands  \^i>rld  Market 
When  surpluses  accumulate,  prices  are  demoralized 
and  eniployment  ends  until  the  eaeeas  has  been  eou< 
somed. 

As  long  as  America  had  a  virgin  empire  to  explore 
and  develop,  the  need  generally  for  world  marlrwtB  to 
eonsnme  sorplases  was  not  pressing.  In  our  begin- 
ning, with  thirteen  states,  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
Atlantic,  we  were  a  seafarinur  nation;  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  c.i  i.hi2,  under  wise  protective  laws, 
the  American  ilajr  flDated  jiromiest  of  all  on  the  seas. 
Beginning  with  the  period  oi  forty-nine,  the  opportun- 
ity for  wealth  in  our  uncharted  and  undeveloped  cen- 
tral and  western  empire  challenged  the  iraaKination  of 
AaMrica's  youth,  and  the  lure  of  salt  water  gave  place 
to  ttie  call  of  tlie  nnclairaed  riches  that  awaited  the 
overlaad  emigrant. 

Btit,  today,  with  forty-eight  states,  well  populated 
with  over  lO"), 000,000  people;  with  world  conditions 
changed  by  the  great  war;  America,  which,  during 
the  period  of  the  conquering  of  its  empire,  was  a  self 
confunuiig  and  self-sufficient  nation  by  and  large,  now 
finds  itsolf  once  more,  if  employment  is  to  be  general, 
with  permanent  surpluses  which  can  only  find  outlet 
on  tlie  ocean. 

Meed  for  Merchant  Marine 
Geneially  epeating.  the  last  ten  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion makes  the  market  and  it  la  this  last  ten  per  cent 
that  we  must  insure  disposal  of  to  cvstomers  in  for- 

eit;n  lands.  Except  with  a  merchant  marine  under 
our  own  control  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  these 
esKcnluil  markets. 

When  the  Boer  war  came,  Britain  withdrew  her  ships 
f  ran  our  trado,  because  she  had  need  of  them  to  cany 


•Address  delivered  at  a  luncheon  given  liy  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  New  York  City, 
October  1921. 


her  own  armies  and  her  own  aappliee  to  the  scene  of 
battle.  Had  we  then  the  need  of  world  trade  which 

we  have  today,  America  would  have  suffered  indeed. 
The  lack  of  ships  for  American  trade  in  1915  Is  too 
fresh  in  our  memory  In  need  stressing. 

iN'aijoleon  said,  '".An  army  trav«>ls  on  it;*  helly."  This, 
too,  i.s  true  of  the  navy.  We  ha\e  Uniay  tlu'  second 
largest  navy  in  the  world.  And  who  tan  promist-  that 
in  the  ne.xt  war  we  can  call  on  allies  for  the  bottoms 
needed  to  transport  our  army  and  feed  and  supply  it 
and  oar  navy?  So,  from  the  standpoint  of  peace,  or 
the  standpoint  of  war,  Ameriea'a  stability  o^ls  for  the 
insurance  of  a  merchant  marine.  Thus,  an  interest  in 
the  problem  and  a  sacrifice  for  its  successful  fruition 
becomes  as  important  to  the  inland  dweller  as  to  the 
coastal  popiilaf ion,. 

Sixteen  weeks  avro  today  the  present  United  States 
Shipping  Hoard  took  the  oath  of  ofllce  and  entered 
upon  the  stupendous  task  assigned  it.  This  child  of 
War's  necessity  had  grown  to  huge  proportions  under 
such  conditions  as  to  present  to  the  new  board  a  task 
M  trmendoiM  tkat  no  one  not  directly  associated  with 
it  can  have  a  remote  comprehension  of  ita  magnitude. 
Task  Pacing  Shipping  Beald 

These  sixteen  weeks  of  strenuous  endeavor  have  ac- 
complished only  a  mere  beginning,  but  a  real  begin- 
ning', of  the  foundation  upon  whii'h  a  substantial 
structure  of  accomplashnieat,  we  hojic,  may,  in  good 
time,  be  erected.  In  June  last  the  overhead  shore  or- 
ganization of  the  board  and  the  Fmeri^ent  >  Fleet  Cor- 
poration consisted  of  seme  Bi'JiHi  peo|)le,  at  an  annual 
salary  evpense  of  nearly  $16,000,000,  but  in  spite  of 
this  hog*  organliction  it  was  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ent board  to  call  into  being  an  entirely  new  body  of 
executives  to  handle  the  work  tiiat  it  found  awaiting  It. 

As  the  punimer  p.isseil,  it  became  necessary  to  go  to 
Congress  for  more  funds,  no  appropriation  having  been 
V(di'd  for  t:ie  current  fiscal  year  In  the  old  l)Oiiri:i.  The 
ur>.:eat  deflcicncy  bill  carried  ^-JS.oOu.OOd,  which  was 
Kiven  to  the  board  and  the  Fleet  Corptualiop.  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  current  expenses.  In  addition,  the 
board  had  already  been  voted  |25,000,000  to  finish  the 
last  of  the  ships  under  construction  and  was  permit- 
ted to  use  116,400,000  more  for  ita  current  expenses, 
providing  that  it  could  Und  such  sum  or  any  pert 
thereof  from  the  liquidation  of  its  assets.  At  the  mo* 
miiit  it  would  appear  impossible,  without  an  uncon- 
s<  ionahle  sacrifice  of  assets,  to  realize  any  material 
part  oi  this  $96,000,000  within  the  Immediate  reason- 
able future. 

No  Financial  Stutenient 
The  new  board  found  no  financial  statements  of  the 
condition  of  the  board,  either  as  to  capital  expendi- 
tures or  operating  history,  which  any  business  or  bus- 
iness man  could  use  as  a  guide.  The  accounting  sysF 
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tern  that  Rtarted  with  the  opcriitimi  of  ships  had  simp- 
ly collapsed  and  the  new  board's  unmediate  problem 
was  to  create  a  system  of  accountiiii;  that  would  truly 
mirror  the  business  of  the  corporation. 

To  build  such  an  accounting  and  financial  system 
oa  the  shattered  fragments  that  we  found  awaiting  us 
was  «  task  in  itsdf  to  cJiallange  the  ingenuity  of  any 
organization.  After  sixteen  weeki  we  find  oundves 
with  the  framework  of  eur  human  organiaation  (ae- 
eonniing,  operating,  financial,  legal  and  liquidation) 
practicaUy  comply  ^  i 

t  uttiri^;  Overhead 

With  its  new  and,  what  is  considered  m  some  quar- 
ters, high-priced  additions,  the  salary  roll  of  nearly 
$1C,000,000  of  June  last  has  decreased  to  approximate- 
ly 112,000,000,  and  the  number  of  emplogrea  repfceented 
1^  this  pay  roll  to  lesa  than  6000.  Flnandai  reports 
are  beginning  to  come  in.  On  September  23  we  had 
our  cash  statement  as  of  August  81,  the  second  cash 
statement  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  new  board 
to  have  su;eL'  it  took  office. 

On  the  same  date  our  operatiiig'  account  for  the 
month  of  August  was  pruseuted,  and  three  week.>j  ago 
the  result  of  the  inventory  of  all  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  materials  and  supplies  (not  including  plants, 
■hips  or  accounts)  was  available  for  the  consideration 
of  the  board  and  for  tlie  adoption  of  a  policy  for  liqui- 
dation. The  reorganisation  of  the  Tariona  depart- 
ments and  offices  is  proceeding  apace  and  it  is  hoped 
that  re.iults  accomplished  in  months  to  come  will  show 
a  satisf.ict<ir>  progress  toward  a  plan  of  respectable 
op^rMtuiK  eitkiencv,  limited  by  the  handicaps  sur- 
rounding .Anieraaii  .^hippin^'  itt  general  and  govern- 
ment operation  in  particular. 

Ametlcn**  MerelMnt  Ftoet 

The  American  nation  today  finds  itself  in  possession 
of  a  fleet  of  1460  o«ean-going  steel  ships  of  approxi- 
mately 10,500,000  deadweight  tons,  not  to  mention  a 
fleet  of  10  ferro  concrete  vessels  of  over  GO.OOO  tons, 
and  a  wooden  llect  of  285  ^^hipM  (jf  1,000,000  deadweight 
tons.  For  practical  purposes  we  need  only  consider 
the  .Kteel  fleet,  as  the  concrete  and  wooden  ships  will 
be  eradicated. 

Of  fhese^  nearly  i^oo  steel  steamers,  we  may  say, 
in  round  figures,  that  ono'third  of  the  number,  com- 
prising nearly  one-half  of  the  tonnage  In  dendwtigbt, 
are  wcedlwt  eommereial  vessels^  one^ird  are  fair 
commercial  vessels,  and  the  balance  for  all  practical 

purposes  are  a  total  Io.s>  save  for  what  salva^re  can 
be  golten  out  of  tliein  tiiroiigli  ultimate  .sale  or  con- 
version, either  in  this  country   ^tr  aliroad. 

The  reason  that  half  the  steel  tonnage  owned  by  the 
government  rates  from  fair  to  not  usable  is  that  in 
the  stress  of  war  there  was  necessarily  constructed 
whatever  type  of  ship  could  tie  most  expeditiously 
built,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  commercial  value  in 
times  of  peace.  To  briefly  illuminate  why  ooe^ird  <tf 
these  ships  were  classed  as  not  commercially  practic- 
able, in  order  to  get  the  maximum  production  of  war 
tonnage,  some  300  shijis  were  built  in  the  yards  of  Hie 
Great  Lakes.  To  nruig  these  vessels  to  salt  walur, 
the>  must  i)a>s  tliroiigh  the  Wellaiid  Canal,  the  size  of 
whose  locks  determine  the  size  of  these  lake-built  ves- 
sels. Moat  of  these  cannot  be  used  on  the  Lakes,  be- 
cause they  were  built  for  sea  service  and  do  not  meet 
fresh-water  needs.  Most  of  them  are  too  uneconom- 
ical for  ocean  carriers  to  meet  the  competition  of 
peace-time  trade. 

Cost  of  Consf  ruet  iim 
The  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  fleet  and  its  op- 
eration np  to  the  present  time  is  about  $8,500,000,000, 


the  total  expenditure  for  ail  purpo.->es.  If  the  whole 
300.000, 000  were  written  ofi'  toda.v  and  the  fleet  car- 
ried as  a  total  loss,  this  greatest  of  the  government's 
war  operations  would  not  owe  the  American  people 
one  penny.  Unfortunately,  the  billion  dollars  or  more 
expended  on  airplanes  performed  no  service  at  all  in 
the  war,  but  who  can  say,  of  the  major  factors,  which 
was  the  determining  one  In  bringing  the  war  to  its 
successful  conclusion?  Certainly  there  were  several 
major  factors,  first  of  which  was  our  valiant  army 
it.self.  i>ut  none  of  the  major  fsct(>ra  counted  uore 

than  the  government's  lleet. 

True,  most  of  this  fleet  was  not  finished  until  after 
the  war's  end,  but  Germany,  knowing  that  the  ships 
were  to  immediately  come  out  of  the  yards,  realized 
that  she  was  fighting  a  losing  game.  The  allies  and 
America  used  their  ships  more  profligately  because 
they  knew  replacement  was  at  hand.  So  that,  poten- 
tially, the  vast  share  of  the  fleet  that  was  not  finished 
until  after  the  war  really  played  a  dominating  feature 
in  hastening  the  final  decision. 

Foreign  Trade  Carried 

Nor  could  onr  npwanis  of  |ao.OOO^OO<MMtO  worth  of 
foreign  trade  have  been  carried  on  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  armistice  and  the  present  had  not  this  fleet 
l/tt'u  in  existence.  It  was  because  of  this  fleet  that 
we  were  able  to  ir.ove  the  enormous  volume  of  Ainer- 
ican  manufacture  and  raw  materials  at  a  time  w>i("n 
there  was  a  shortage  of  world  tomuiKe.  It  wa.s  i>e- 
cause  of  these  ships  that  our  factories,  farms  and 
mines  were  able  to  operate  at  top  speed  when  the  hoys 
returning  from  the  front  were  seeking  employment. 
How  serious  would  have  been  the  situation  had  to- 
day's Uqnidatien  been  in  proeast  when  the  country 
was  called  on  to  absorb  Into  its  seomnnic  life  the 
-t, 000,000  men  who  had  so  sscrlficially  boms  arms  in 

Ihe  world'.s  great  war. 

.So  toduv  we  are  left  with  this  great  deet — inany 
times  the  Urgejit  that  lias  ever  responded  to  the  or- 
ders of  a  single  owner- — and  the  great  question  that 
confronts  the  Shipping  Board,  the  problem  toward 
which  all  of  its  organizing  efforts  have,  so  far,  been 
directed,  is  the  problem  of  the  future  of  its  vessels 
and  of  America  upon  the  seas.  For,  in  the  successful 
operation  of  these  vessels,  lies  the  Immediate  hope  of 
the  establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
and  in  an  e.-itablished  American  merchant  marine  lies 
our  only  assured  hope  of  world  trade,  which  means 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  America. 

The  fleet,  under  the  control  i>t  the  Shii  pinR  Board, 
which  has  been  built  atid  operated  at  a  cost  to  the 
government's  treasury  of  ^3,500,000,000,  wiH  no  longer 
be  an  irksome  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  The  building 
program  is  practically  finished.  Only  such  ships  are 
being  completed  as  ars  cheaper  to  finbh  than  to  scrap. 
The  $25,000,000  appropriation  from  GongMM,  with  pos- 
sibly $5,000,000  more,  will,  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
see  the  last  of  the  government  -  owned  fleet  ready  for 
operation. 

Tyinc  Vp  Tonnage 

The  Shipping  iioard  haa  steadily  been  lying  up  ton- 
nage, primarily  to  stop  its  own  losses,  which  has  inci- 
dentally resulted  in  permitting  continued  operations 
by  private  owners,  who  could  not  run  In  competition 
with  the  government  (even  were  the  government  will- 
ing) during  the  present  world  depression.  It  is  the 
board's  duty  to  see  that  the  Utmost  tonnage  possible 
IS  being  carried  at  this  time  under  the  American  flag, 
but  it  if-  also  its  duty  to  sec  that  private  operators  are 
fostered  and  that  the  government's  loss  is  minimized. 

We  believe  we  have  our  losses  checked  and  hope  to 
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require  not  nior«  than  $5,000,000  a  month  for  opera- 
tions from  now  until  the  end  of  the  government's  fis- 
cal year,  June  30  next.  Five  million  dollars  a  month 
is  •  hage  sum,  but  small  compared  to  keeping  alive 
•Q  orgnniutioii  with  18,600,000,000  invested  and  op«r- 
tting  »Dd  dsv«lopiBg  Msentlal  atrattgie  trade  rontM, 
wbieb  mu:!t  necessarily  be  ran  at  a  loss  under  the 
present  irvinjf  conditions  of  world  carrying  trade.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  if  we  can  produce  a  construc- 
tive policy,  the  taxpayer,  hard  pressed  thoutrh  he  is, 
will  iidt  only  approve  of  the  continued  operation  at 
the  present  cost,  but  applaud  same,  in  comparison  to 
the  lureviotts  loaa  antailed. 

Liquidation 

The  liquidation  of  the  |3,500,000,000  of  the  corpora- 
tion's assets  will,  at  any  time,  realize  but  a  fraction 
of  the  original  cost,  because  the  fleet  was  built  with 
understandable  waste  and  high  expense  durint'  war 
pressure.  The  money  loss  in  liquidation  need  not  be 
considered,  since  it  has  already  been  written  off  in 
the  cost  of  the  war  and,  as  here  outlined,  served  a 
function  in  full  value. 

What  remains,  though*  are  the  shipa-^totentlally  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  America  has  to  iuaare  its  eeo- 
numtc  future,  which  meaaa  to  insure  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  its  people. 

What  then  are  the  problems  that  must  be  met  to 
permit  these  ships  to  p^sa  into  hands  of  private  own- 
ers, to  be  sponsored  under  the  initiative  and  energy 
of  private  ownership?  What  are  the  problems  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  operations  of  American  ships 
privately  owned?  What  are  the  probletUiS  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  assured  American  merchant  marine? 
Permit  ns  to  inventoiy  America's  future  on  the  seas, 
at  this  time  when  world  shipping  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, and  America's  in  particular,  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  in  proportion  to  existing  tonnage,  poesibb-  ever 
kr-.owri  in  the  history  Of  aenCariUg  man  Under  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

World  Tonnage 
When  the  tonnage  of  vessels  now  building  through- 
oat  ibe  world  is  completed,  there  wUl  be  afloat  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one-third,  as  compared  to  the  exist- 
ing pre-war  tonni^.  True,  abroad,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  many  war-built  ships  are  now  regarded  as 
useless.  This  is  even  true  of  Britain,  considered  the 
foremost  of  shipbuilding  nations.  However,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ships  today  has  not  yet  returned  to  pre- 
war ^i-iiuiards.  Uisiirranjirenient  of  trade  routes.,  re- 
sulting in  longer  average  voyages,  is  a  factor  that 
tends  to  counteract  this  excess,  which  is,  however, 
vastly  exceeded  by  the  enormou^^  dropping  off  in  for- 
eign trade. 

The  best  estimate  available  today  shows  that  in 
1921,  in  tons  of  ocean  freight,  perhaps  60  per  cent  as 
much  is  moving  as  in  1918.  Granting  the  premise  that 

the  last  10  or  15  per  cent  of  trade  makea  or  demoral- 
izes the  market,  the  possible  40  per  cent  deficit  in 
ocean  trade  existing  today  eloquently  spealcs  for  itself. 

Ocean  Fre^it  Maifcet 
As  a  result  of  this  decrease  in  trade  and  the  in- 
crease in  ships  since  May,  1920,  freights  have  fallen 

ofl'  and,  as  cargoes  ceased  to  l>t'  available,  ve-ssel  after 
vesHel  has  been  tied  up,  until  piow  an  amount  of  ton- 
iiaK'e  which  practically  refiresents  the  total  visible  ex- 
cess of  some  20,000,1111(1  deadwei^^ht  tons  hand's  over 
the  ocean-carryinK  market,  which  w;!l  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  freight  to  a  ren^iunerative  ba&i^  lor  a  longer 
time  after  trade  improvement  sets  in.  Half  of  this 
tonnage  will  never  turn  a  wheel  again,  being  unfit  for 
proHtable  peaev'time  operations. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  America  is  not  alone 
stricken,  as  more  than  half  of  the  laid-up  tonnage  fly 
foreign  flags.  Obviously,  the  nations  who,  for  centu- 
ries, have  been  building  trade  routes,  with  generations 
of  good  will  behind  them,  will  feel  the  depression  in 
much  smaller  measure  than  does  our  vast  new  Amer- 
ican eaterpriee. 

Ship  Values 

Beiau.xH  of  the  exisliriK  excess  of  tonnage,  the  val- 
ues of  bottoms  hiive  so  dropped  that  time  charters  to- 
day are  one-ei>'hth  of  the  Kom^  rates  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1919.  A  lU,OUU-ton  steamer  can  be  had  under 
charter  hire  for  a  little  over  $11,000  per  month,  as 
against  $100,000  when  charter  hire  was  at  its  height. 
In  the  face  of  these  low  rates  the  American  owner 
finds  himself  confronted  by  the  kewsMt  of  foreign  com- 
petition, with  the  handicaps  of  higher  wages,  expen- 
sive victualing,  and  severe  legislative  requirements. 
Who  will  qneiition  that  American  living  standards 
should  be  maintaiiun!  on  tht^  .seas  as  on  the  land,  but 
to  be  maintained  they  must  be  paid  for  and  the  dif- 
ference bet\s  een  .American  and  fMoIgn  staadarda  must 
somehow  be  met. 

American  ships  cost  more  to  build  than  foreign 
ships,  because  of  higher  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing and,  therefore,  higher  American  wages.  No  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  can  be  created  with  ships  oper- 
ated under  the  American  flag,  but  bollt  in  foreign 
yards.  Donaestie  shipyards  are  as  neceesaiy  to  a  mer- 
chant marine  as  the  ships  themselves,  because,  in  case 
of  need  for  tonnage  when  other  nations  could  not  or 
would  not  .supply  us,  we  might  find  ourselves  with  & 
woefully  unljalaiued  tleet  atui,  in  time  of  war.  With- 
out faciliticii  fur  t  upluceiiieiiLH  and  repairs. 

American  Operation 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  operation  and 
original  cost,  with  all  it  entails,  America's  new,  young 
merchant  marine  is  under  financial  handicaps  of  a 
major  nature.  Added  to  that,  the  sea  routes  of  Che 
world  are  controlled  by  other  nations.  Wherefore,  we 
must  spend,  as  every  new  business  must  spend,  the 
moneys  to  get  our  share  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  oth- 
ers. We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  the  viucstion,  What 
must  lie  done  that  the  American  flag  may  not  only  be 
kept  (lying  on  the  seven  seas,  but  that  America  may 
take  the  place  on  the  .seas  that  her  needs  of  world 
commerce  and  her  position  demand? 

The  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  generally  known 
as  the  Jones  bill,  has  as  its  preamble  a  magna  charts 
for  America  on  tiia  aaaa  unatirpassed  in  the  aanala  of 
our  country's  kgislation: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  State.s  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  it  is  necessary  f<.ir  tiie  national  de- 
fense and  for  tile  proper  growth  of  its  foreign  and 
domestic  coninierce  that  the  Uaited  .States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  suit- 
able types  of  vessels  suflicient  to  carry  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or  milltaiy 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergemir,  tdU- 
mately  to  be  owned  and  operated  privately  eitteaa 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  la  hereliiy  dedmd  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  and  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  H.udi  a  merchant  marine,  and,  in  so  far  a.s  nm.\'  not 
bt^  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  c.f  this  act, 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  vessels  and  shipping  property  as  hereinafter 
provided,  in  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  shipping  laws,  keep  al-' 
ways  in  view  this  purpoae  and  object  as  the  priomry 
end  to  be  obtained.'* 
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Administration  Attitode 

The  Con^jrfi.ss  th;it  passed  this  Ic't'i^lation  was  thor- 
oughly cunveruant  with  the  handicaps  to  American 
ocean  trade.  President  Harding  waa  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  framed  it  and  none  more  inspiringly 
co-Operated  than  he.  And  it  is  my  privilege  here  to 
•naounee  and  confirm  that  tlie  same  inapiration  which 
raided  him  io  hia  wink  on  thU  bill  aa  a  Senator,  Uiree 
with  him  aa  PraBidant.  Hla  interaat  lo  the  aoeeeaaf  ul 
application  of  the  Jones  bill  and  the  establishment  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  has  increased  from  the 
time  of  the  framing  of  the  bill  until  today,  as  his  re 
sponsibilities  have  imreased  from  Senator  to  Prcii- 
dent.  No  man  living  more  whole-heartedly  and  deter- 
iniiu'iil>  tails  for  a  permanent  policy  for  American 
shipping  Uuui  President  Harding.  No  man  living  de- 
sires more  keenly  a  permanent  American  merchant 
marine  commmaurate  with  American  needs  than  Phs- 
Ideat  Rtatdbag.  It  ia  the  inapiratkm  and  detemlDatlon 
of  Preaidttt  Harding  that  givt  heart  to  the  Shipping 
Board  to  carry  the  great  burdens  it  bears. 

Senator  .Ior.es,  who^c  name  the  merchant  marine 
act  ol  JiJiiO  bears,  will  live  immortal  in  our  sea  history. 

it  ia  unfortunate  that  because  of  inlerveninK  con- 
ditions it  is  only  now,  sixteen  months  alter  the  Jones 
bill  bevaiiiH  law,  that  there  exists  a  Shipping  Board 
which  for  the  first  time  is  ready  to  consider  the  great 
questions  of  policy  and  the  mandates  contained  in  that 
iegialation,  in  the  application  of  which  may  lie  the 
ultimate  life  or  death  of  America  upon  the  seas. 
The  Jones  Act 

The  Jones  act  w;'.s  obviuudly  t'rii.ueil  with  the  rei'ojj- 
nitioti  that,  l/ec.-iiisij  of  conditions  surrouiidiuj;  Ameri- 
can sea  carrying  which  we  have  covered,  no  American 
merchant  marine  could  be  established  without  extran- 
eous assistance  tMting  created  for  its  benefit.  The 
Jones  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  what  is  hoped 
will  be  such  extraneovs  assistance.  For  instance,  it 
provides  that  American  mail  shall  be  carried  in  Ama>- 
ican  ships,  thereby  givin^^  Anu  rican  tonnage  the  ben- 
efit of  revenues  accruuiir  fron-.  postal  service  originat- 
ing in  this  country;  it  provides  for  through  prel'eren- 
tial  rates  on  railroadH,  to  be  allowed  oniy  when  iimp 
erty  or  passengers  are  <'arr:ed  in  American  ves^^els; 
it  provides  for  the  abrogation  of  treaties  restricting 
America's  right  to  impose  diacriminating  enatom  du- 
ties and  tonnage  dues. 

It  was  the  thought  and  hope  of  the  framers  of  the 
Jones  bill  that  the  application  of  these  three  major 
nod  Boveral  other  minor  provisions  would  render  Amer- 
ican tonnage  such  extraneous  assistance  as  to  increase 
their  earning  capacity,  so  as  to  enable  our  merchant 
marine  to  cope  with  :"ore!>rn  conipelif ion,  m  .s])ite  of 
its  h;i,;her  oriKinal  cost  and  subsequetil  greater  cost 
of  ojieratious.  The  existence  of  these  laws  ar.d  man- 
dates it»  tlie  Jones  act  is  only  the  forerunner  ol  what 
must  be  done  to  bring  their  application  into  being. 
Until  this  time  there  has  not  existed,  as  is  well  known, 
a  fully  constituted  Shipping  Board  with  the  organiza- 
tion to  study  the  applications  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Jones  act.  A  wrong  application  of  these  provisions, 
instead  of  building  an  American  merchant  marine,  may 
destroy  it.  The  right  application,  it  is  hoped,  will  in- 
sure tits  end  so  much  to  be  desired. 

Shipping  Board  Responsibilities 
The  present  Shipping  Board  baa  three  great  resptm- 
sibilities :  first,  the  operatiOtt  of  the  float  Hdlieh  It  in- 
herited, pending  its  sale  to  private  owners;  second, 

the  liquidation       its  assets;    and  third,  but  far  most 
important  ol  all,  the  application  of  the  Jones  act. 
That  it  might  devote  itself  intelligentiy  and  inspir> 


edly  to  the  Jones  art,  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  tiie  ex- 
istence of  the  present  .Shipping  Board  have  been  spent 
in  building  an  organization  to  operate  the  fleet  and 
liquidate  its  materials.  This,  in  itself,  ia  a  stupend- 
ous task,  but  ia  one  which  we  feel  is  on  the  high  road 
to  ttttlmato  aBeomplialimeDt.  And  thus  now  for  the 
flnt  tinw  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  finds  Itself 
poaitioaed  to  study  and  apply  the  great  charter  given 
it  by  the  mmchant  marine  act  of  1920. 

Next  Four  Montha 
That  study  and  collateral  work  necessarj-  to  the 
same  miifit  perforce  occupy  a  considerable  span  of 
time.  But  if  in  the  next  sia^n  weeks  the  Shipping 
Board  can  malce  as  much  progress  in  this  greater  prob> 
lam  of  the  study  and  application  of  the  Jones  act  as 
it  haa  made  in  the  pnst  sixteen  weeks  in  the  operation 
and  liquidation  of  its  physical  aseets,  it  will  have  ac- 
cotnpli.shed  what  its  most  ardent  well-wishers  dared 
not  hope  for.  Seeminjrly  inRiirmountable  obstacles 
mu.Ht  be  met 

There  are  those  who,  for  ni.vnaii  reasons,  do  not 
wish  the  status  quo  changed.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  possibly  Americ-an  owners  who,  feeling  secure  in 
conditions  as  they  exist  and  which  have  inured  and 
can  inure  to  the  bonefit  only  of  a  few,  of  whom  they 
form  part,  sellishly  cannot  see  onbiasedty  the  greater 
picture  of  a  greater  American  merchant  marine  and 
are  loath  to  aid  in  bringing  alwut  any  greatly  changed 
conditions. 

Obviounh ,  we  cannot  gain  trade  on  the  sea.«»  without 
displacing:  the  existing  trade  enjoyed  by  fnreij,'n  shijis 
And  Ihene  foreigners  are  ever  at  work,  silently  but 
surely,  in  their  own  national  interest,  for  which  we 
cannot  blame  them,  to  undermine  possibility  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  The  Jones  bill  must  be 
given  life  by  the  present  board.  These  hostile  forces 
from  within  and  without,  sowing  seeds  of  discord  nnd 
distrostt  mast  be  met  and  vanguished. 

No  ''Magic  Wand  Stuff" 

Sui  h  an  accomplishment  cannot  be  realized,  as  I'rcs- 
ident  Harding  has  said,  "by  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand."  Those  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  winning 
of  the  seas  to  America,  in  their  impatience  are  crying 
uioud  for  results  faster  than  they  can  be  brought 
about,  and,  unwittingly,  are  the  aiders  and  abettora  to 
those  who  wonld  destroy  the  poaaibillty  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

The  Shipping  Board,  inheritors  of  a  war-built  busi- 
ness with  all  its  consequent  weaknesses;  the  Shipjiin/ 
Board,  with  all  the  opportunities  for  statesmanship 
which  liave  l»een  put  on  it  by  the  Jones  act,  begs  the 
patient  indulgence  of  the  cuuntr>'  while  it  does  the 
foundation  work  necessarj'  to  bring  the  Jones  act  into 
life.  And  if  that  confidence  is  tacking,  or,  if  impa- 
tience from  any  quarters  does  not  give  opportunity  to 
the  Shipping  Board  to  build  truly  and  soundly,  then 
is  America's  economic  life  on  the  seas,  for  the  next 
generation,  dark  indeed. 

America  Must  Realize  Shipmindednefui 

For  America,  self-coiitaineii  ami  .-elf-sutlicieiit  while 
it  wan  contiuering  an  empire  of  muj-'ic  wealth,  finds 
itself  now  approaching  the  time  of  vast  .<iurpluses 
which  must  be  sent  out  into  the  lands  of  the  worlds 
beyond  the  seas,  if  employment  at  home  and  mainte- 
nance and  atabilisation  of  domestic  pricea  are  to  exist 
We  cannot  rely  on  foreign  bottoms  to  carry  this  sur- 
plus, for  the  foreign  bottoms  necessarily  are  owned  by 
those  nations  which  have  the  foreign  trade,  and  when 
they  t'liul  our  competition  pressing  the  most  they  will 
also  find  reasons  and  conditions  not  to  give  ua  the 
bottoms  necessary  to  carry  our  eorameroe. 
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AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Interior  Chambers  of  Commerce  Interested  m  the  Success  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 


RESOLUTIONS  eonttltutlnff  "The  appeal  of  tii« 
Middle  West  for  the  establishment  and  mninte- 
naiice  of  an  American  merchant  marine"  adoiJt- 
ed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  October  7,  1921,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Mid* 
iile  West  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerco  and  the  National  Merchant 
Uaifne  Asaoelatioii: 

WhCMU^  the  excessive  ocean  freight  rates  and  the 
shortage  of  ocean  transportation,  caused  in  1914  by 
the  withdrawal  of  foreiKn  ships,  on  which  we  have 
heretofore  relied  to  get  our  proUuct  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, cost  our  producers  and  shippen  of  th«  Middle 
West  Urgt;  sums  of  money;  and 

Whereas,  the  congestion  of  traffic  and  the  conse- 
quent paralyaia  of  our  transportation  and  industrial 
Rystmia,  naaad  in  1S19  and  11120  by  our  continiied  st- 
tempt  to  aUp  tiie  gnat  bnlk  of  oar  nports  through 
the  "neck  of  the  bottle"  at  the  North  Atlantic  ports, 
cost  us  siriiihirly  large  sums  of  money;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  world  war  this  dependence  on 
foreign  tonnage  and  this  congestion  at  North  Atlantic 
ports  so  overburdened  our  transportation  system  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  get  troops  and  supplies 
to  Europe,  thus  jeoperdizuig  our  chance  of  victory  and 
our  national  safety;  and 

Whereas,  these  ^reat  lessons  of  the  last  decade  have 
taught  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  adequate  and 
properly  distributed  American  merchant  marine,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  extending  our  for- 
eign market,  but  also  as  a  measuie  of  national  de- 
fease: and 

WhetcaB,  the  Jones  Kerehant  Marine  Aet  of  IMO. 

passed  almost  unanimously  by  Congress,  has  certain 
provisions  specifically  intended  to  enable  us  to  main- 
tain II  merchant  marine  in  spite  of  foreign  competi- 
lujii,  iiiinieiy,  Sections  2ii  and  34,  which  provide  respec- 
tively for  preferential  rail  rates  and  preferential  im- 
port duties  on  goods  carried  in  American  ships;  and 
Whereas,  the  Jones  bill  has  also  certain  provisions, 
Qamely,  Section*  7  and  8>  speeiflcally  intended  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  congestion  of  1S19  and  1920 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  trade  routes  from  the  Gulf,  South  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
citic  ports,  as  well  as  from  the  North  Atlantic,  to  be 
operated  by  the  K"veriime«t  if  necessary  when  at  a 
temporaiy  loss  until  the  trades  can  t'e  built  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  local  companies  can  charter  and  subse- 
quently buiy  the  ships  used  on  such  routes,  thus  inter- 
esting a  larger  number  of  people  financially  in  our 
mercbaDt  narine  and  thereby  eluding  and  devehqi- 
ing  the  market  for  the  ultimate  sale  of  our  govern- 
ment-owned tonnage;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  a  very  false  economy,  as  well 
as  a  violation  of  the  Jones  bill,  to  attempt  to  save 
money  by  tyinj;  up  ships  to  such  an  oxtent  as  to  crip- 
pie  or  handicap  in  any  way  the  development  of  these 
trade  routes  in  particular,  or  of  any  adequate  steam- 
ship service  in  general;  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  carrying  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  specii'ic  provisions  of  our  existing 
Merchant  Marine  Act  is  the  ilrat  necessary  step  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine;  and 

Vniereas,  we  feel  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a 
real  dovd^oMnt  of  an  American  nercbant  marine  nn- 


less,  as  expressed  by  President  Ifardtitg  in  bis  letter 

of  September  20,  1921,  to  the  Xational  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Association,  a  national  attitude  of  mind  shall  be 
developed  and  sustained  in  sympathy  and  understand- 
inK  with  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  establish 
such  a  merchant  marine; 

Therefon^  we  appeal  te  the  Preaiilent,  to  Congraas 
and  the  United  Stales  SMpphig  Beard: 

Fir>il:  To  co-operate  activelj-  and  wholeheartedly  in 
carryinK  out  Sections  2B  and  ;i4  of  the  Jones  bill,  so 
that  we  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  <lantrer  of  a 
repetition  of  the  liuancial  losses  indicted  upon  our  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  in  the  Middle  West,  as  a  result 
of  the  excessive  ocean  freight  rates  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  ships  in  1914. 

Second:  To  co-operate  actively  and  wholelieBrtedly 
in  carrying  evt  Sections  7  and  &  of  the  Jones  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  estabUshmeat  of  trade  routes  from  the 
Gulf,  South  Atlantic  and  Padiic  ports,  as  well  as  the 
North  Atlantic  ports,  so  (hat  the  producers  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  may  no  longer  be  forced  to  ship  throu},'h  the 
"neck  of  the  bottle,"  at  tiie  North  Atlantic,  and  may 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of 
the  tinancial  losses  inllicted  upon  tiien  aS  a  result  Of 
the  congestion  of  liUd  and  1920. 

TUrd:  To  co-oper„tL  actively  and  wholeheartedly 
in  tntrking  out  a  plan  whereby  an  adequate  fleet  of 
tramp  steamers  and  an  adequate  number  of  tramp 
•^hip  nperntora  csn  be  maintained  in  readlnesa  to  meet 
promptly  the  flvcttiating  demand  for  tonnage  caused 
b\-  the  seasonal  movement  of  ma"-"  i  '  lur  exports  of 
largCijl  volume,  particularly  our  uki. cultural  products, 
which  are  now  in  larKc  part  carried  on  foreign  ships. 

Fourth:  To  make  an  immediate  and  impartial  study 
of  our  present  laws  atfectiiin:  shipping  and  of  the  op- 
eration of  our  fleet  under  these  luwh,  with  a  view  to 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  any  legislation  that  may 
be  unduly  hampering  the  devetopment  of  our  merchant 
marine,  and  with  a  view  to  the  paasafs  of  such  addi- 
tional leglslatien  as  acperieoee  may  piove  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine  in 
competition  with  foreign  fleets;  and 

Further,  we  appeal  to  our  cxportena  and  impcirtcrM: 

To  co-operate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  Ameri<an  merchant  marine  by  specifying  that 
their  shipments  should,  whenever  possible,  be  carried 
on  American  ships;  and  in  order  to  make  this  prae- 
ticable  va  urge  the  nqpneentativea  of  the  industriea 
conteoUing  the  largest  volMme  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports to  confer  as  once  with  the  Shipping  Board  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  board  in  working  out  ways  and 
means  wherever  !iecessur\  b\'  which  ihey  can  obtain  as 
satisfai'tor.v  rales  and  service  from  American  ShlpS  SS 
they  can  obtain  fntm  foreign  ships;  and 

Fvrtksr,  we  appeal  to  our  bankers,  particelady  te 
these  who  are  financiag  feceign  shipments: 

To  eo-operats  in  the  establishment  and  maintenancs 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  by  using  their  Influ- 
ence, in  every  legitimate  way,  on  our  eiqporters  and 
importers,  to  persuade  them  to  ship  in  American  rather 

than  111  foreign  bottoms;  and 

Finall\,  wc  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  nation- -to  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf,  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Atlantic  states — and  to  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association  and  to  all  other  organizations  interested 
directly  er  indireeUy  In  the  development  el  the  Amer- 
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ican  merchant  marine,  to  co-operate  with  us  of  the 
Middle  We^t  in  the  carr>'>ng  out  of  this  program* 
Additimial  RcMlatiaiw  Adopted  at  tiie 
CbwiMati  Meeting 

Whereas,  we  of  the  Middle  West  have  today  drawn 
up  and  adopted  a  program  which,  we  believe,  if  car- 
ried out,  wtil  help  in  the  deTetopneiit  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  mHririf;  unci 

Whereas,  we  l)elie\e  that  it  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  Middle  West  and  to  the  entire  nation  that  this 
program  ehoald  be  carried  through  to  completions 


Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  a  npecial  committee 
shall  be  appointed  forthwith,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  follow  op  the  variona  matter*  covered  bjr  thia  pvo- 
giam  with  the  Presideot,  witb  Goagrese,  and  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board ;  with  our  exporters  and 
importers;  with  our  bankers;  with  the  other  parte  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association  and  all  other  organizations  interested  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  American  merchant  marine; 
and  that  aaid  committee  ahall  have  power  to  increase 
its  mmnberehip  and  to  determine  its  own  procedure. 


IMMIGRATION  ON  A  PERCENTAGE  BASIS 


N«w  Lkw  Makes  Ptndiiig 


for  SceaaulMp  lidM 


IN  the  New  York  Times  for  October  2,  Mr.  Joseph 
Mayper,  formerly  acting  chief  of  the  Americani- 
zation Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

has  a  very  informative  article  <tn  the  .-iitiiation  do- 
vekiped  by  the  enforcement  of  the  new  iminigratiuti 
law.  The  cjuotatums  from  traffic  managers  cited  by 
Mr.  Mayper  showed  that  this  law  is  causing  a  very 
great  deal  of  difficulty  and  producing  many  trying  sit- 
uationa  for  everybody  concerned.  The  immigrant,  the 
government,  and  the  steamship  lines,  particularly  those 
operating  on  the  North  Atlantic,  are  all  auffering 
acutely  and  are  all  getting  to  the  breaking  point  over 
the  confusion  incident  to  queitiOBa  of  international 
law,  the  distinction  between  nationality  and  nativity, 
the  cIu^Hification  of  exempted  aliens,  such  as  tourists 
and  profe.ssiojial.-;,  and  many  other  points  upon  which 
the  law  i.s  nut  clear  and  upon  which  deciaiona  are  be- 
coming increasingly  diJBcult. 

In  thoae  caaes  where  the  mazimum  quotaa  are  rauH. 
rack  as  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Danxig,  Piume^  Lutembunb 
Palestine,  all  of  which  are  entitled  to  lees  than  slzly 
a  month,  these  difficulties  are  aggravated.  When  for- 
eign nationals  are  traveling  in  a  stream  from  dozens 
of  port.s  and  coming'  in  at  all  ports  on  both  coa.sta  and 
at  all  points  of  both  the  Canadinn  and  the  Mc.\ican 
border,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  enibarra.-i.sinK  .situations 
multiply  at  a  port  like  >iew  York  and  how  steamship 
companies,  acting  in  perfect  good  faith  both  with  their 
govemment  and  with  their  inmiigraDt  passengers,  may 
be  eaoi^  by  circumataneei  over  which  they  them- 
adives  have  abeolnttly  no  control,  and  forced  to  de- 
port shiploads  of  aNens. 

The  law,  after  a  very  vigorous  dis(  u.<sion  for  months 
in  Congrese,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  May  19 
to  go  into  effect  on  June  3.  Thus  the  world  was  given 
two  wedca  in  which  to  adjust  international  machineiy 
to  a  new  American  policy.  When  on  top  of  this  hasty 
action  the  quotas  for  nationalitiw  and  the  depart- 
mental regulations  for  enforcement  were  not  officially 
announced  until  two  days  before  the  law  became  ojier- 
ative,  the  resultant  confusion  wa*  »v  i{reat  tliat  tlie 
Secretar.\  of  Labor,  actinj.:  under  Section  3  of  the  old 
immigration  law,  authorized  the  landing  of  all  aliens 
arriving  on  steamers  that  had  sailed  from  Euro|>e 
prior  to  June  8.  A  bill  was  then  passed  in  Congre-ss 
permitting  these  aliens  so  admitted  to  be  charged 
against  the  various  quotas  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  The  Department  of  Labor,  ebacged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  had  no  machinery  for  control 
at  the  sources  of  immigration,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment refused  to  utili/,e  its  consular  vis^  system  for 
the  control  of  immigration  abroad  without  special  Con- 
greasionai  anthority.  So  that  the  steamship  lines  them- 


selves were  forced  to  undertake  the  task  of  regulation 
in  Europe.  The  trans-Atlantic  passenger  conferences 
arranged  to  have  European  offices  of  the  co-operative 
lines  cable  advice  on  steamer  sailing  days,  giving  the 
numbers  and  nationalities  of  embarking  aliens  of  all 
clas.^cs.  This  information  was  also  furni.shed  to  the 
immigration  commisiiiuneris  of  the  various  ports.  These 
cable  reports,  corrected  constantly  by  whatever  gov- 
ernment figures  are  available,  have  been  issued  regu- 
larly every  few  days  and  are  being  sent  to  all  lines 
and  to  govomment  oOeials,  and  cables  of  warning  are 
dispatched  by  the  eonferenees  here  to  European  clear- 
ing houses  whenever  the  arrivals  and  sailings  for  any 
nationality  approach  50  per  cent  of  the  monthly  quota. 

One  difficulty  with  the  .system  is  that  the  numbers 
chargred  against  the  monthly  quotas  are  based  on  act- 
ual admissions  to  America  instead  of  actual  depart- 
ures from  the  source.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
declined  to  change  the  ruling  in  this  regard,  although 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  lattnr  criterion  would  be 
the  only  basis  by  which  al)  the  lines  through  their 
clearing  houses  could  so  regulate  their  embarkation 
as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any  excess  of  quotas  reaching 
this  .side.  The  lines  co-operaiinK  in  the  conferences 
could  also  be  more  readily  controlled  under  such  meth- 
od, and  it  would  be  much  ea.sier  to  effect  a  system  of 
quota  apportionments  among  the  various  carriers  by 
govemoMBiital  control  at  the  point  of  embariisUon. 

Where  the  present  method  is  used  of  adjudging  quo- 
tas by  actual  arrivals  and  admissions  in  American 
ports,  storm.^,  fogs,  and  other  acts  of  God  may  set  at 
naught  the  best  laid  plans  of  steamship  operators. 
Fur  instance,  the  Italian  steamship  Calabria,  due  to 
arrive  on  Juiy  27,  was  delayed  and  reached  New  York 
on  August  1,  thus  affecting  the  schedules  and  quotas 
for  both  July  and  August,  and  the  June  allotment  for 
Portugal  was  upset  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  two 
tramp  aehooners,  one  at  Boston  and  the  other  at  Prov- 
idence, with  almost  enough  Portuguese  immigianto  on 
board  to  fill  the  full  quota  for  the  month.  One  of 
these  schooners  had  been  at  sea  thirty-aeven  days  and 
the  other  fort>-three  dajs. 

Some  of  the  non-conference  lines  have  formed  the 
habit  of  anchoring  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and 
racing  into  quarantine  a  few  minutes  after  midnight 
on  the  la.st  day  of  the  month.  Any  one  of  the  ships 
thus  handled  might  have  the  full  quota  of  any  one 
nationality  for  the  full  month  and  those  on  board  the 
other  ves.sels  would  have  to  be  deported.  Making  the 
count  solely  with  reference  to  the  admissions  on  the 
.'Xinencan  side  creates  complii  ations  resulting  from 
competition  between  slow  and  fast  liners,  short  and 
long,  routes,  ete.,  and  adds  endlessly  to  tke  confusion 
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of  the  whole  matter.  Such  situationx  could  certainly 
be  prevented  by  charging  the  aliens  embarking  against 
the  quota  for  the  month  in  which  they  embark. 

In  June  the  ()Uota»  for  twenty-three  out  of  thirty- 
seven  nationality  groups  were  exceeded  by  11,741, 
while  for  the  remaining  fourteen  groups  the  quota-s 
were  not  reached  by  nearly  an  equal  number.  In  July 
the  efforts  of  the  lines  to  create  order  in  the  business 
were  commencing  to  tell,  and  the  monthly  quotas  were 
exceeded  for  only  eleven  nationalities  and  for  a  total 
of  only  623,  while  for  the  other  twenty-six  nationality 
groups  the  number  brought  in  did  not  reach  their 
quotas  by  43,290,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
quotas  for  the  month.  In  August  a  still  better  show- 
ing was  made  when  only  seven  nationalities  exceeded 
their  monthly  quotas  for  a  total  of  3490,  while  the  re- 
maining thirty  groups  were  41,197  short. 

These  figures  were  given  out  by  the  manager  of  the 


Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line.  If  they  are  correct,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  steamship  companies  are  making  a  very 
determined  and  earnest  effort  under  great  difliculties 
to  clear  up  this  extremely  confusing  situation,  and 
they  also  indicate  that  there  is  very  little  need  for 
the  expressed  impatience  of  Federal  officials  and  the 
recent  characterization  by  them  of  "dishonest  steam- 
ship agents"  and  their  impositions  on  government 
agents. 

It  seems  to  us  largely  a  matter  of  that  well  known 
and  ver>'  lamentable  lack  of  co-operation  between  gov- 
ernment departments.  The  State  Department  should 
be  designated  as  the  administrator  of  the  immigration 
law  and  the  count  of  quota  should  be  at  the  source. 
The  present  method  of  administering  this  law  is  very 
much  like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen. 


THE  FLAGSHIP  OF  AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 

(ireat  Memorial  Structure  at  the  University  of  California 


ArtiH'i  drawiiic  of  mcmorio]  footbill  itadinn  for  tbt  Uiil*trtll]r  of  California  at  B<Tk*l*y 


OVER  at  the  University  of  California,  greatest  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  Associated 
Students  are  building  an  immense  ferro-concrete 
vessel.  This  structure  is  to  serve  both  as  a  very 
fitting  memorial  to  the  university  men  lost  during  the 
war,  and  also  as  a  training  ship  or  carrier  for  the  ath- 
letic activities  of  the  university  student  body. 

The  plan  is  being  financed  by  subscriptions  mainly 
among  the  alumni  and  student  body.  These  subscrip- 
tions are  in  units  of  |100  on  various  terms,  and  each 
subscription  entitles  the  subscriber  to  seats  at  games 
to  the  value  of  ?10  iier  year  for  ten  years.  The  alumni 
and  general  subscribers  are  raising  $1,000,000,  and  the 
student  body  ^00,000.  As  we  go  to  press  these  sums 
are  practically  guaranteed. 

The  specifications  are :  length  over-all  728  feet,  beam 
molded  528  feet,  depth  molded  90  feet.  She  is  built 
on  the  two-deck  principle  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
has  a  capacity  for  60,000  rooters  comfortably  stowed 
on  the  steps  of  her  ample  sloping  decks. 

The  berth  for  this  immense  barge  has  been  acquired 


through  purchase  of  four  blocks  adjacent  to  the  uni- 
versity property.  This  site  is  on  the  first  slope  of  the 
Berkeley  foothills,  and  the  great  seaward  wall  of  the 
stadium,  728  feet  long  and  90  feet  high,  will  be  the 
most  prominent  landmark  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  mar- 
iner coming  in  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

Dedicated  to  California's  heroes  who  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  housing  the  su- 
preme efforts  of  friendly  rivalry  in  America's  great 
intercollegiate  sport,  facing  the  great  gateway  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific — who  shall  measure  the  influ- 
ences that  this  building  on  this  site  shall  have  in  shap- 
ing the  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine? 

Here  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  football  sea- 
son thousands  of  students,  exultant  in  victory  or  so- 
bered by  defeat,  shall  turn  to  the  west  and  behold  the 
celestial  artist  paint  a  broad  path  of  gold  across  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  added  laurel 
to  the  victor's  crown,  an  emblem  of  hope  for  the  mor- 
row, and  a  constant  enticement  to  entrance  into  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  that  greater  arena  of  com- 
merce which  lies  beyond  the  Golden  Gate. 
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FREE  PORTS  AND  FREE  ZONES  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Bsf  HBNRY  M.  ROBINSON, 
FmidenC  the  Fint  National  Bank  of  Lob  Angelsa  and  fho  Ldb  Antolm  Trnat  A  Savings  Bank 


In  this  paptT  Henr>-  M.  Kubin^ion,  former  member  of  the  United  States 
ShippiiiK  Hoard,  diM  l  ip-.  i  ,11;.  mti  rtstinj;  arifiinn  nl  in  fiivor  of  the  pres^ent 
bill  before  ('on>rrej«8  for  the  e^^tahlishmcnt  of  free  irone  dititricts  in  the  prin- 
cipai  ports  of  the  I'nitcd  States. 

The  principle  of  free  portH  or  fre«  zones  would  seem  to  be  aiMoat  axioai* 
atie  in  the  case  of  any  nation  following  a  protective  tariff  poUcur*  It  llM  Immi 
p»ctt€ed  in  Borape  for  ceaturics  and  baa  camw  to  b«  nteofalsad  m  a  neee» 
lity  for  Ihnt  tkaodnn  la  tara-«Mnnd  and  tnna^MpuMnt  which  alone  can 
boild  vp  the  foicitn  tUpfini  of  aagr  nation. 

We  iuTe  now  in  the  United  States  reeosnition  of  the  ncceaalty  for  anch 
district);  in  our  Ibw!^  Koverning  the  transshipment  of  xood«  in  bond  and  the 
storage  of  such  ftoodn,  duty  free,  in  bonded  wurchuiwes.  The  free  zone  idea 
would,  if  adopted,  extend  the  principle  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  free  from 
red  tape  rehtrictions,  to  certain  dif^tridi^  in  (tar  pnrtH  and  would  mahe  possi- 
ble in  those  districts  the  ready  re-distril)ution  and  manipulation  of  aUpsT  CaV- 

goes  for  trans'Shipment  without  hindrance  by  Cuatoa  officials. 


THE  aurge  of  the  trading  natlna  of  the  world  to 
re-eatabliah  their  foreign  eonunarco  bringa  again 
to  the  fore  a  propoaal  whieb  has  f raqventljr  boon 
diseuaaed  in  this  eountiy— a  propoaal  for  tfao 
eatabliabment  of  ao-called  "free  porta"  or  "free  aone* 
in  porta"  in  the  United  States. 

Bearing  on  Foreign  Trade 
At  the  present,  the  subject  i.s  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  this  country  than  at  any  time  in  the  ten 
years  that  the  project  has  been  under  consideration — 
Arat>  because  of  the  bearing  which  the  inauguration 
of  Mich  a  policy  must  have  on  the  nuintenancc  of  tlw 
fotdgn  trade  which  the  UailMl  Statea  built  op  dnriaf 
the  war;  aeeondly.  beeanae  of  the  fact  that  the  United 

8tate?>  now  has  a  Targe  merchant  marine  whose  proflt- 
uble  operation,  if  not  actual  existence,  w  dependent 
on  maliin^  the  be.st  use  of  our  ports  and  trading  fa- 
cilitiet».  Many  prop'isuls  of  tremeiuiouf?  beneficial  po- 
tentialities are  lost  Ijccause  ii'jt  made  at  the  pro))er 
juncture.  Let  us  hope  that  this  time  the  proposal  is 
better  synchronized. 

There  ar^  unfortunately,  many  misconceptiona  con- 
cerning free  ports  and  the  advantages  of  their  eatab- 
IMunent  which  liave  developed  during  discuastou  in 
recent  yean.  What  Is  really  meant  by  a  free  port 
is  a  free  zone  within  a  port  of  enlr> — a  hejjrcjjated 
district  where  imported  merchandise  can  lie  unloaded 
from  ships,  either  -titmi,  . d,  broken  up,  repack- 
ed, assembled,  distributed,  surted,  refined,  and  graded, 
or  cleaned  and  mixed  with  foreign  or  d'  nu  ^ric  mer- 
chandlae  and  otherwise  manipulated,  which  may  be  ex- 
petted  la  tta  changed  or  new  form  without  interference 
or  ChaMe  made  by  tlie  Cnstoms  antlioritiea  of  the 
Itaited  Statea.  Itowrer,  if  Miy^part^of^sag|^TO 

f ram  din  free  sane  Into  a  donwstf e  nuuhet,  As  culsma 
doty  mnat  be  paid. 

Foreign  Trade  Zones  Defined 
.Senator  .lones,  m  his  bill,  has  adopted  the  expre^i- 
sitin  "forei};ii  trade  zones,"  which  term  much  better 
describes  the  purposes  and  uses,  and  much  better  de- 
fines the  prupuiial.  These  zones,  as  proposed,  would 
ba  of  limited  area  ranging  from  a  few  acres  to  pos- 
sibly several  hundred  acres.  They  would  have  their 
own  wsterfioat,  wharves  and  wai^lioases.  The  feeds 
entering  these  sonca  wonld  be  unleaded  without  tbe 
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ICgalatiena  or  delays  of  Custom  House  inspection;  in 
faet^  onr  Customa  officials  need  have  no  knowledge  or 
concern  that  the  merchandise  exiats;  and  it  could  be 
kq>t  within  tbe  foreign  trade  sone  indefinitely  since, 
within  the  moaning  of  tbe  tariK  law,  technically  it 
would  not  be  within  the  Customs  boundaries  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Heretofore,  iipliositiijii  to  the  estiibli.shment  <if  fof- 
eiKii  triide  zones  has  .vuemed  to  center  Undir  two 
heads:  first,  that  :l  meaiii  sottie  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  a  protective  tariff  policy,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  some  few  ports,  where  foreign  trade  zones 
were  to  be  establiabed,  would  thereby  acquire  an  ad- 
vantage  over  other  ports  and  also  over  the  interior. 
Tariff  Policy  Not  -Affected 

It  would  appear  that  the  fear  of  the  protectionists 
that  the  establishment  of  foreign  traili'  •<  ni  -;  v  ould 
negative  t«  some  degree  a  protective  tariti  policy  can- 
not fairly  be  sustained  because,  in  practice,  all  mer- 
chandise coming  through  a  foreign  trade  zone  into  the 
rwsfmmii  tenllet}-  of  this  country  will  pay  the  customs 
duty  as  at  preaent;  and  only  such  awtebandlse  iaqiort- 
ed  into  a  foreign  trade  zone  aa  is  trans  shipped  will 
coeape  tiw  enalasu  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principle  that  imported  mer- 
chandi.se  retained  for  trans-shipment  and  actually 
Irans-sihipped  should  not  pay  the  customs  duty  is  al- 
ready recogni/ed  by  law  In  the  United  States.  Under 
certain  provisions  of  our  statutes,  merchandise  falling 
under  this  classifualion  may  be  iriipounded  in  bonded 
warehouses,  shipped  in  lx»nd  across  the  country  for 
trans-shipment  by  wateri  or  even  trana-shipped  in 
bond  abroad.  Furthermore,  merchandise  on  which  the 
customs  duty  has  been  paid  may  be  pwnnfaetnTed  in 
connection  ytith  domestic  products,  and  when  shipped 
abroad  become  entitled  to  a  refund  of  tbe  duties  paid, 
provided  the  imported  merchandise  so  attached  or 
worked  into  the  domestic  commodity  is,  at  time  of. 
shipment  aiiro.'id,  susceptible  of  identification. 

While  the  principle  i»  identical  with  the  proper  use 
of  a  foreign  zone,  the  carrying  o!i  of  foreign  trade 
under  these  statutes  has  in  a  large  vva>  b«en  a  failure, 
owing  to  the  cost  in  carrying  charges  and  financing, 
and  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing ilia  technical  ragnlatoiy  provliiOBS. 

We  have  aclmoiriadsed  the  mnlerlyfaig  principle^  hot 
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have  burdened  the  operation  of  trans-shipment  ao 
greatly  that,  broadly  speaking',  it  is  inc  fTf  ctix  and 
relatively  inoperative.  The  foreign  trade  zone  is  the 
practical  and  economic  baaia  for  operation  under  the 
jiriociple  now  on  our  statute  boolu  And  abwuiy  ac- 

 *  -  -■ 

Belation  to  Meidiant  Marine 
It  vaut  be  reoogniMd  that  If  we  are  to  engage  In 

foreign  trade.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  merchant  fleet 
and  are  to  continue  our  protective  tariff,  the  foreign 

trade  ?^nne  is  a  necessity,  and  the  higher  the  protective 
tariff,  the  greater  need  for  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

Another  widespread  misconception  htis  been  that 
those  ports  where  free  zones  were  to  be  estabiiBhed 
w^ould  have  some  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try', especially  the  interior.  This  is  not  the  caae  under 
the  present  propeeal.  Originally,  the  propaganda  for 
foreigti  trade  xoaea  contemplated  their  eatablUhment 
in  about  three  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  one  or 
two  on  the  Pacific.  The  present  discussion,  however, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  foreign  trade  zones 
in  each  of  otir  important  port*  of  entry  This  is  a 
great  stride  in  the  right  direction,  for  if  all  of  the 
foreign  trans  shipment  were  to  be  done  in  the  port.*  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  in  only  one  or  two  ports  on  the  Pacific,  the 
congestion  of  traffic  to  and  from  these  porta  would 
place  an  additional  burden  on  rail  teminab  already 
overloaded,  and  would  result  in  an  UDeeonenie  tnuu- 
pmrtatkMi  into  the  back  conntiy  of  merchandise  In- 

'tended  for  domsstir  fori.<5iimptinn. 

Free  Ports  and  Zon«»  Differ 
As  regards  the  people  of  the  interior  who  have  felt 
that  tlie  plan  would  place  the  interior  at  a  disadTant- 
age  conpaied  with  the  rest  of  the  comtry,  it  Is  only 
aeccssaiy  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  sneh  tiring  as 
'Yree  pmt^*  In  the  sense  at  competition  with  dameBtic 
production.  In  no  country  where  a  protective  tariff 
exists  are  there  any  free  porttt,  although  in  such  coun- 
tries  there  are  free  /ones  wiihin  |i  rts,  and  there  is  a 
va-st  difference  between  these  two  things. 

Of  course  London  hii.'i  the  gretitest  consignment 
trans-shipment  nmrket  in  the  world;  but  England 
needs  neither  free  zones  nor  foreign  trade  zones,  as 
she  is  a  free  trade  nation  aad  her  regular  ports  have 
had  all  the  privileges  that  would  he  imparted  by  the 
setting  np  of  foreign  trade  aones.  Gernany,  with  a 
protective  tariff  before  the  war,  developed  several 
ports  where  the  principle  of  foreign  trade  zones  waa 
extensively  carried  on.  From  1882  Hamburg  has  main- 
tained «  district  where  merchandise  from  abroad  could 
come  in  and  be  handled  and  manipulated,  and  even 
nianuf:ii-tiirod,  without  the  payment  of  customs  duty. 
This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  world  trade  with  Uam- 
hurg  as  the  center.  One  or  two  other  Gemian  ports 
also  maintained  foreign  trade  zones. 

Port  of  London  Operntii>ns  Detailed 
Although  the  port  of  London  does  not  n.aintain  a 
foreign  trade  zone,  as  such,  a  tremendous  foreign 
trade  trans-shipment  business  has  been  built  u]t  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  all  merchandise  haa  moved  in  and 
out  free  from  eustami  duties  and  regulations,  aad  still 
doei»  exc^  for  war  measures.  At  London,  as  a  result, 
a  teenwodons  narlcet  has  developed  under  which  ship- 
ments  of  commodities  from  all  over  the  world  may  he 
made  on  consignment.  These  commodities  are  held  in 
London,  financed  to  a  large  percentage  of  their  value, 
and  then  marketed  throughout  the  world  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  general  merchants  receive  consignments  of  rub- 
ber, American  and  Egyptian  cotton.  South  American, 


Australian  and  American  wool,  hemp,  su^ar,  coffee 
and  a  hundred  other  commodities,  and  for  nearly  all 
of  these  commodities  London's  prices  govern  world 
prices  and  affect  the  sale  value  of  the  product  of  the 
smaller  producer  in  other  countries.  In  practice,  the 
shipper  is  credited  with,  say  80  per  cent  of  On  present 
value,  and  merchandise  held  and  marketed  a*  possible, 
and  the  balance  aeconnted  for  when  sale  is  completed. 
This  creates  a  center  where  prices  are  determined  and 
stabilized.  This,  of  course,  is  advantageous  not  only 
to  the  British  trade,  but  to  British  industries  as  well. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  United  .States  should 
])ut  itself  in  .4  position  to  obtain  the  marked  advan- 
tage^i  that  would  come  trom  such  a  consignment  mar- 
ket,  in  the  interest  of  industry,  in  the  interest  of 
trade,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining a  merchant  fleet. 

Provisions  of  Jones  Bill 

The  so-called  Jones  Bill  (Senate  BiU  No.  2891),  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  and  shortly 

to  come  tin  fr>r  open  discussion,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment, oi)eration  and  maintenance  of  "foreign  trade 
zones"  in  ports  r>f  entry  in  the  United  States.  But  one 
zone  i.«  authorized  in  uny  port  of  entry,  except  when 
the  port  of  entry  i«  located  within  the  coiifine.s  of  more 
than  one  state,  when  a  zone  may  be  authorized  in  each 
state  in  the  territory  comprised  in  such  port  of  entry. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  grant  to  public  corporations  tile  privilege 
of  establishing  such  sones.  ("Public  corporations"  are 
defined  as  a  state,  a  legal  subdivision  thereof,  or  a 
municipality,  or  a  lawfully  authorised  public  agency 
of  a  state  or  municipality.) 

When  such  privilege  is  granted  and  the  zone  set  up, 
foreiirn  and  domestic  merchandise  of  every  description 
— c.vcept  .4uch  us  is  prohibited  by  law  may  be  brought 
into  thiii  zone  and  there  stored,  exhibited,  repacked, 
assembled,  distributed,  sorted,  refined  and  otherwise 
manipulated  without  being  subject  to  the  Customs 
laws  of  the  United  State.s,  except  as  otherwi.se  pro- 
vided in  the  Act;  and  such  foreign  merchandise  may 
pass  tiie  boundary  of  such  tone  into  the  Customs  tor* 
ritory  in  the  original  package,  or  after  manipulation, 
only  upon  payment  of  the  customs  duty. 

I  nder  the  terms  of  this  Act,  no  duty  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  raerchandi.se  delivered  from  ship  to  wharf 
within  a  foreign  trade  zone  until  some  p  irt  ut  of 
it  moves  out  of  such  zone  for  domestic  consumption, 
at  which  time  it  will  pass  through  the  Costcm  Hoose 
and  he  subject  tn  the  regular  duty. 

Free  Zones  and  World  Trade 
The  maintenance  of  a  merchant  fleet  is  obviously 
predicated  on  world  trade.  It  is  thertfore  evident  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  and  world  trade  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  merchant  fleet  with  the  oommereial  ac- 
companiments of  such  operations  are  inconsistent. 

The  experience  of  Europc.in  nations  shows  conclu- 
sively that  a  modification  of  thi.s  inconsistency  cun  be 
brought  abi>ut  without  definite  injury  to  the  principle 
involved  in  a  protective  tariff  if  foreign  trade  zones, 
free  from  customs  duties  and  regulations,  are  estab- 
lished. 

In  fact,  if  the  feeling  continues  to  grow  that  we 
siionld  engage  In  world  trade  and  saaintain  a  merchant 
fleet  as  a  neccasaxy  corsllaiy,  tin  high  pNteellve  tar> 
iffs  must,  of  necc^ily,  be  greatly  SMwHIiPit  nnlcsi  some 

method  is  devised  that  will  permit  a  world  trade  In 
merchandise  in  and  out  of  our  important  ports  of 
entry,  without  the  delays  and  expense  attendant  under 
our  present  methods  lor  tranS'^hipneBt 
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Would  Limit  S«riuu8  l>elaytt 
If  it  be  true  Quit  the  cost  of  operation  of  our  mer- 
chant ships  is  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  imporfniit 
competing  nations,  because  of  higher  wages  and  higher 
livinir  Btandard  for  the  men  who  go  to  aea.  aone 

method  must  be  devised  to  balance  that  loss.  The  two 
great  economic  wastes  in  the  shipping  business  are. 
voyage  wfthoat  adequate  cargoes  and  loae  of  time  in 

ports,  and  especially  that  loss  due  to  delays  resulting 
from  the  adaunistration  of  complex  laws  and  regula- 
tiOB»^MgalatioiM  which  uafortonateljr  lie  witkiii  the 

province  of  many  different  governmental  departments. 
It  is  recognized  thut  the  elimiuatiou  o£  purl  delays 
would  be  of  great  eioiKirnic  advantage  and  that  sue- 
eaaaful  ahip  operation  depends  on  keeping  the  ship  at 
ica  at  the  work  for  which  it  was  built,  and  filled  ade- 
quately with  IHTKO. 

A  foreign  trade  zone,  limiting,  as  it  does,  serious 
delays  would  permit  the  prompt  unloading  of  the 
ship  within  the  boundaries  of  the  zone  and  later  aneb 
part  of  the  cargo  that  wa«  intended  for  domestic  con- 
sumption  could  move  through  the  Custom  House  to  its 
de.-^liriHiion,  as  well  as  furnish  additional  cargo. 

While  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  aliipB  other  than 
tboee  under  our  iiag  will  have  the  same  advantage  In 
our  ports,  it  is  fair  to  ;i.>Hurae  that  shiii.-i  under  our 
dag  touch  more  often  at  our  port«,  in  a  given  period 
of  ttane,  than  the  ships  under  other  flags;  and  to  that 
extent,  at  least,  there  would  be  a  factor  for  improve' 
moot  in  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  American  ships. 

Another  great  advantage  in  the  operation  of  our 
merchant  marine  whips  would  be  that  we  would  be  in 
the  same  position  ai  our  competitors  in  the  making  of 
the  ao-called  triangular  voyages,  and  in  the  move- 
ment of  cargoes  to  our  ports  where  only  a  part  of  aueh 
earso  would  b«  intended  for  eonsomption  in  oar 
.  eooirtiy. 


Effects  of  Jones  Bill 

The  problem  of  the  Anwriean  shipe  ham  been  that 

white  we  have  merrhandi^e  for  export  shipment.  onl,\ 
too  often  it  Ls  necessar}*  for  the  ships  to  return  in 
ballast  On  the  other  hand,  the  English,  a  Free  Trade 
people,  have  been  until  recently  able  to  fill  their  un- 
occupied space  in  their  ships  outward  bound  with  coal 
for  foreign  oountriea  and  for  Inmlmrinff  (and  this  con- 
dition is  again  returnin^r^,  retiirninic  with  rarK'oes  of 
commodities  from  foreign  countriei,  partly  lor  home 
cooSttmption  and  partly  for  trans-shipment,  and  very 
often  all  under  consignment  for  trans-shipment  only, 
and  trans-shipment  made  without  any  regulator}*  prac- 
tieee  that  result  in  delays  and  without  our  customs 
expense.  This,  too,  was  true  in  Germany  because  of 
the  free  port  zones  long  since  eatabliahed. 

Should  the  Jones  bill  become  a  law,  our  protection 
principles  will  be  conserved;  because,  otherwise,  if  we 
engage  in  foreign  trade  in  any  larKe  way,  pressure 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  result  in  »  marked  modi- 
fication of  the  present  protective  tariff  laws,  all  of 
which  might  be  unnecessary  or  even  obviated,  if  we 
could  maintain  our  foreign  trade  and  our  man^UUlt 
iieet  through  the  medium  of  foreign  trade  zones. 

Without  Injury  to  EsUbliahed  Principles 

n  la  te  be  Meogniied  that  the  two  groups  who 
should  be  most  interested  in  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  free  from  customs  duties  and  retal- 
iations arc  the  hi^'M  pr  utectiunists  and  those  en^^HKod 
in  foreign  trade,  inciudinK  the  ship  owners  and  oper- 
ators. It  i.s  to  be  recotMii/.ed,  too,  that  generally  the 
views  of  these  two  groups  are  widely  divergent.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  whole  country  and  its  domestic  trade 
and  industry  and  the  financial  element  in  each  com- 
munity have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  eatnliliahmeDt 
of  such  macliinery,  without  injury  to  nqy  of  our  wteb- 
liahed  principles,  and  aetnatly  for  the  benvSt  of  alL 


A  GOOD  USE  FOR  WOODEN  STEAMERS 


THE  first  of  October  has  come  and  gone,  and  the 
wooden  ship  fleet  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  is  itill  afloat  and  unsold.  We  aitsurrie, 
therefore,  that  the  I  nited  States  ShippiiiK  Hoard 
will  welcome  suggestions  for  the  use  ui  these  vessels. 

We  note  with  pleasure  a  suggestion  made  by  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  John  L.  Bogert,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  for  October  5,  that  these  ships  be  used 
for  Bchool  purpoaas.  Quoting  Mr.  Bogert's  article: 

"Not  to  mention  their  conversion  into  boepitala  and 
homes,  they  certainly  are  worth  the  substantial  part 
of  their  coat  as  schools.  Equipped  as  they  are  with 
engines,  boilers  and  propellers,  they  (an  he  used  to 
help  every  public  school  boy  in  our  sea  and  river  ports 
to  understand  the  f undanieiilais  of  nuiriiie  engineer- 
ing, and  equipped  »b  they  might  be  with  machine  tools, 
they  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  supplying  technical 
shop  instruction  to  these  same  boys." 

lliis  use  certainly,  if  applied  very  widely  on  the 
waterfronts  of  most  of  onr  seaports,  would  en- 
gage the  services  of  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
wooden  steamers  and  surely  open  up  a  ver>'  attractive 
perspective  along  educational  lines  for  the  adventure- 
ioving  jrouth  of  our  coast  states.  In  practically  every 


American  city  every  fall  season  there  is  a  more  or  lea3 
acute  shortage  of  schoolroom  spac^  and  by  co-opera- 
tiun  with  the  school  boards  the  Snafgency  Fleet  Cor^ 
P<iratlon  no  doutft  could  salvage  a  very  Imr^e  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  their  wooden  steamships.  Tlicre  is, 
ab  Mr.  BoKert  points  out,  j^lenty  of  precedent  for  the 
use  of  skips  fur  scliool  purpi.'ses  ;Mid  plenty  of  war- 
rant for  tne  assumption  that  such  a  use  would  take 
very  well  with  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  our  pab' 
lie  schools. 

It  is  futile  and  worse  than  useless  to  keep  on  hop- 
ing that  these  wooden  steamers  may  be  sold  to  advan- 
tage as  commercial  ships.  They  simply  cannot  com- 
pete with  a  steel  steamer,  much  less  with  a  motorship. 

Tney  can,  however,  be  distributed  among  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
five  in  a  port  serve  many  useful  purposes  when  moored 
albng  our  waterfronts. 

The  Shipping  Board,  the  Enwrceocy  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, or  whoever  owns  and  cares  f  ol-  them,  can  easily 

afford  to  give  them  away  to  any  municipality  for  pub- 
lic work  service  rather  than  keep  them  at  a  constant 
expense  with  no  return. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ANDREW  JACKSON, 
MEDIUM  CLIPPER  SHIP 


By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


High  o'er  the  knight-heads  flies  the  spray, 
As  we  meet  the  .shock  of  the  plunging  sea, 

And  my  shoulder  stiff  to  the  wheel  I  lay, 
As  I  answer  "Aye,  aye,  sir,  hard  a  lee!" 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  a  startled  steed, 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 
And  the  headland  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse, 

And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats; 

The  spanker  slaps,  and  the  mainsail  flaps. 
And  thunders  the  order,  "Tacks  and  sheets!" 


'Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the  crew, 
Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall. 

The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew, 
And  now  is  the  moment  for  "Mainsail  haul!" 

Aand  the  heavy  yards,  like  a  baby's  toy, 
By  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung; 

She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwarks  flung. 

"Let  go  and  haul !"  'tis  the  last  command, 

And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more. 

Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land. 

With  its  breakers  white  on  the  shingly  shore. 

Kn>m  "TtciiiiiK  (III  Sh«tr"  by  Walter  Mitchell 


ECOND  of  our  series  of  articles  on  cel- 
ebrated members  of  the  world  -  famed 
California  clipper  fleet,  this  paper  deals 
with  the  ship  whose  passages  were 
more  generally  heralded  and  exploited 
as  being  "phenomenal"  and  "record- 
breaking"  than  were  those  of  vessels 
honestly  and  actually  entitled  to  such 
distinction. 

The  captain  of  the  Andrew  Jackson 
consistently  refused  press  agents  and 
others  interested  access  to  hia  log  books,  giving  out  for 
publication  only  broad  and  general  statements,  some  of 
which  were  subsequently  disproved  by  friends  of  rival 
ships.  It  may  also  be  here  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  Jackson  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry's "Sailing  Directions,"  because,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  practically  all  other  clipper  captains,  her  mas- 
ter did  not  furnish  data  from  his  logs  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  lieutenant's  book.  The  "Directions"  con- 
tains log-book  details  of  several  thousand  voyages  over 
the  various  world-wide  trade  routes,  made  prior  to 
1869,  and  is  authoritative  and  oflicial. 

Our  present  article  will  not  attempt  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  Jackson,  but  will  give  her  full  credit 
for  a  series  of  exceedingly  fast  passages,  fast  even  for 
a  "McKay  eighteen- 
knotter."  Hard  facts 
and  figures  obtained 
from  unquestioned  au- 
thorities will  be  found 
to  refute  the  claim 
that  she  broke  a  rec- 
ord in  any  instance. 

The  Andrew  Jackjion 
made  seven  passages 
to  San  Francisco,  Cap- 
tain John  E.  Williams 
being  in  command  for 
the  first  five.  Captain 
Johnson  took  the  ship 
toward  the  end  of  1860, 
remaining  in  charge 
until  she  went  under 
British  ownership  in 
1863.  The  following  ia 
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American  medium  clipper 


an  epitome  of  these  voyages,  details  being  given  later: 
San  FranciHco  Pattttages 
First  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  November 
20,  1855,  128  days  from  New  York.  Had  a  good  run 
of  10  days  hence  to  Mazatlan  in  December;  thence 
proceeded  to  the  port  of  Altata,  where  loaded  log- 
wood; had  a  fair  passage  thence  to  New  York;  re- 
ported, about  92  days. 

Second  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  Febru- 
ary 28,  1857;  had  sailed  from  New  York  November 
15,  1856;  passage  105  days.  Sailed  hence  June  26, 
1857,  with  a  cargo  of  California  produce  —  barley, 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  shells,  etc.,  and  "1  bbl.  wheat." 
Arrived  at  New  York  September  22,  88  days  passage. 

Third  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  April  27, 
1858;  had  left  New  York  Januar>-  16;  passage  101 
days.  Sailed  hence  July  1 ;  arrived  at  New  York  Oc- 
tober 10;  101  days  passage.  Had  the  customar>'  cargo 
of  California  produce,  including  "1388  blocks  of  Cali- 
fornia marble." 

Fourth  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  April  5, 
1859;  had  sailed  from  New  York  December  23,  1858; 
passage  103  days.  Sailed  hence  May  27  and  arrived 
at  New  York  August  22;  87  days  passage. 

Fifth  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  March  24, 
1860;  had  left  New  York  December  25,  1859;  passage 

90  days  12  hours,  an- 
chor to  anchor;  89 
days  20  hours,  pilot  to 
pilot.  Sailed  hence 
April  26,  1860,  in  bal- 
last for  Callao;  arriv- 
ed out  June  8;  43  days 
passage.  Sailed  from 
Callao  in  ballast  June 
20;  arrived  at  New 
York  August  22;  63 
days  passage. 

Sixth  voyage:  Ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco 
May  4,  1861 ;  had  sail- 
ed f  rom  New  York  Jan- 
uary 21;  pas.oage  103 
days.  Sailed  hence 
July  31 ;  arrived  at 
New  York  November 
9;  101  days  passage. 


aUt  fntm  a  paintins  at  Sailuri  Snuii  HaTli*tT 
■bip  Andrew  Jeckaon 
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Scrmfli  woymgei   Arrivsd  at  San  FranciMO  May  21, 

1862;  had  sailed  from  New  York  January  27;  pas- 
sage 114  da>s.  Sailed  heiic«  July  10;  loaded  a  cargo 
of  spars  at  Pu^'ftt  S<iund  and  sailed  innn  Port  Town- 
send  about  October  6.  Arrived  at  Ferrol,  8pain,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1863,  claiming  to  have  made  the  passage  from 
Cape  Flattery  in  95  days.  From  Spain  she  crossed  to 
N«W  York,  arriving  April  11,  1863,  after  a  boisterous 
pMMg«  of  26  daya;  had  encountarad  tMck  waather 
with  much  let  mi4  many  ieahaiva  on  March  SI  and 
been  obliired  to  ateer  (o  sontheMt  for  twenty oar 
hours  to  get  dear. 

Sold  to  Britiah 

This  voyage  ended  the  career  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  an  American  ship,  for  on  September  30,  1863, 
ahe  left  New  York  under  the  British  flag  bound  for 
St.  Johna.  On  March  2,  1865,  she  was  reported  as  ar- 
riving off  Dover  from  Soerafaaya,  Java,  December  8, 
1864,  bound  to  Anuterdun. 

Between  her  fifth  and  sixth  Cape  Horn  voyages  she 
is  said  to  have  made  a  round  between  New  Vork  and 
Liverpool,  whifh  would  neri'ssarilv'  iia\(;  iieea  i;i  tlie 
fall  of  lyiiO,  and  her  last  vovaj/e  under  (.'aptain  Wil- 
liams. I'articulars  of  days  and  dates  are  not  now 
available,  but  it  has  appeared  in  print  that  on  her 
homeward  passago  aha  waa  16  daya  from  Bode  Light 
to  Sandy  Hook. 

Following  am  soaw  details  of  her  diflTorant  voyagea 
which  are  of  intemat; 

Outward  bound  on  her  first  voyage  she  Io«t  a  por- 
tion of  her  cutwater,  had  bulwarks  stove,  and  sprung 
jibboom  oil  the  Horn.  From  50  dejrrees  south  in  the 
Pacific  to  within  700  miles  of  San  I'  rancisco  her  lime 
was  reported  as  Ixuvhig  bteii  3t>  days;  very  k'ood,  but 
not  a  record. 

On  her  second  voyage  it  was  claimed  that  she  cov- 
ered practically  the  whole  distance  from  the  equator 
to  San  Francisco  in  16  daya.  While  diachargins  cargo 
at  JackaoD  street  wharf  ahe  was  fouled  by  the  steamer 
Columbia,  berthing  on  her  arrival  from  OregORi  lost 
her  Jibboom,  and  had  her  bowsprit  split.  Her  home- 
ward run  on  this  voyage  was  given  as  85  days,  but 
dates  of  iiaiiinji  and  arrival  out  show  SS  days,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

The  outward  bound  time  on  the  third  voyage  was 
the  cause  of  considerable  controversy  and  resultant 
newspaper  correspondence.  As  originally  claimed,  the 
time  was  99  days,  or  considerably  under  the  run  of 
tho  Twiligfatt  Myatic-bntlt  neditmi  dipper,  of  101  daya 
mado  sbont  that  tfno.  Howevw,  when  all  noeaauoy 
particulars  had  been  obtained,  it  was  found  that  the 
Jackson's  passage  was  100  days,  16',-  hours,  and  the 
TwiliKht's  100  days,  20  hours,  the  lime  in  both  in- 
stance.s  bein>>'  computed  from  dropping  Xew  Vtirk  pilot 
to  pa^sniK'  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco  harbor.  It  de- 
veloped, however,  that  Twilight  was  but  74  days  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  equator  and  was  within  900 
miles  of  San  Francisco  on  her  88th  day  out,  while 
Jadtson  had  81  daya  to  the  Line  and  excfptionnlly 
favorable  winda  thonce,  which  retrieved  her  passage. 
Homeward  bonnd  this  voyage  the  Jaduon  dalmsd  to 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  equator  70  dsys  OUt  and  to 
have  had  ;i2  days  thence  to  port. 

Outward  bound  on  her  fourth  voyage  it  was  claimed 
that  Mhe  was  up  with  the  Horn  in  49  days  and  crossed 
the  line  82  days  out.  Her  homeward  jutssage  was  rep- 
reaented  as  being  83  days  only,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  correctness  of  the  dates  previoiuly 
quoted,  and  they  show  87  daya  for  the  mn. 

Rscond  CoBtnivemy 

The  outward  passage^  voyagn  Ave,  was  the  eauao  of 


much  controversy.  The  time  as  first  reported.  89  days, 
7  hours,  from  New  York,  would  have  been  a  record 
and  that  made  by  a  .-^hip  not  of  the  clipper  class,  so 
that  much  interest  was  a  i  ;  i  d,  The  EveninK  Bulle- 
tin of  Saturday,  March  24,  1860,  had  the  following: 
"The  Andrew  Jackson — By  the  Eternal,  she  ha.-*  made 
one  of  the  quickest  passages  on  record.  At  the  nio- 
ment  of  writing  the  time  reported  is  equal  to  the  boat 
of  the  Flying  Cloud's.  When  the  dsys  and  hours  art 
counted,  we  shsll  be  happy  to  sward  the  palm  to  on« 
or  the  other.  As  the  news  reaches  us  at  the  moment 
of  going  to  press,  the  Cloud  must  look  to  her  long- 
worn  laurels.  (Then  following  in  italics.)  The  ship 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  consignment  of  DeWitt,  Kittle 
and  t'ompany  is  tdegmphed  off  tho  Beads,  89  daya 
from  New  York." 

The  Daily  Alta  Califomia  of  March  29  published 

the  following  letter: 

"Editor  Alta;  I  notice  an  article  in  your  paper  of 
the  25th  inst.  stating  that  the  ship  Andrew  Jackson 
had  arrived  the  day  prex'ious  in  8'J  days  7  hours  frunv 
New  York,  making  the  best  pa.ssage  on  record  and 
beating  the  quickest  voyage  of  the  Flying  Cloud.  I 
have  waited  pstisntly  to  the  present  time,  hoping  to 
see  in  your  columns  a  detailed  atatement  of  this  an- 
praeedented  voyage.  Thus  far  I  have  been  disappoint- 
ed In  aqr  ejq^eetatioiM  and  am  still  at  n  lois  to  knew 
whether  the  reported  thne  haa  been  redconed  ftom 
anchorage  to  anchorape,  pilot  to  pilot,  or  from  the 
last  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  to  the  first  view  of  the 
Furallones. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  statement  I  now  beg  leave 
to  claim  for  Captatn  J.  P.  Crcsi^y  and  the  ship  Flyinff 
Cloud  the  credit  for  having  made  the  beat  passage 
on  record  from  Now  Yoili  to  this  port  in  the  year 
1854  in  89  dsys  8  hours,  her  anchor  having  been  weigh- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane  at  12  m.  January  21  and 
dropped  in  San  Francisco  harbor  at  8  p.  ni  April  20, 
mukuig  the  actual  time,  from  anchorage  to  anchorage, 
89  days  8  hours. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  fur- 
ther claim  that  the  passage  of  the  ship  Flying  Cloud. 
Captain  Creasy,  from  New  York  to  this  port  in  the 
year  1861  (her  Urst  voyage)  in  89  days,  21  hoars,  is 
the  .«iecond  best  passage  on  record. 

"I  have  made  no  request  to  lie  permitted  to  biok 
at  the  log  of  the  Andrew  Jackson,  as  I  understand 
»uch  favor  ha.s  baen  refused  to  others.  1  have  no  per- 
sons! acquaintance  with  Captain  Williams,  but  judg- 
ing from  what  1  hear  of  that  gentleman,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  would  widi  to  approprlato  to  himself  the 
honor  awarded  to  him  by  your  artide,  without  having 
fairly  earned  it. 

"Sorry  as  1  should  be  to  see  my  favorite  beaten,  still 
whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  been  done,  none 
will  more  readily  e.\.tend  congratulationa  to  the  vicfeOT 
than  your  obedient  iservant,  K,  F.  S." 

(Captain  Jusiah  Perkins  Cressj's  name  was  pro- 
nounced Creasy,  and  he  was  familiarly  known  as  Cap- 
toin  "Perk.") 

Record  Investigation 

This  letter  caused  jnvestigation,  with  the  result  that 
the  Alta  of  April  6,  18*iO.  contained  an  elaborate  half- 
column  article  giving  the  following  details  as  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Williams: 

Up  anchor  New  Yorlc,  6  a.  m.  December  25,  1859; 
discharged  pilot  at  noon.  Received  San  Francisco  pi- 
lot Mnreh  24,  1860,  8  a.  m.;  anchored  in  San  Fran- 
ciaco  Bay  G  p.  m.  Passage  90  daya  12  hourSt  nnebor 
to  anchor;  89  days  20  hours,  pilot  to  pilot.  As  the 
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Alta  stated,  "these  figures  and  dates  an  facts  and  are 
unquaBtkmaUr  correct." 

Bputew  dalms 

Tbe  vritsr  of  dita  prMeot  arUda  has  eoaflnnad  tham 
from  olBcial  aoure«a,  IneludiuK  the  Board  of  Comtnia- 
sioners  of  Pilots  of  New  York,  and  why  in  the  face 
of  tbis  evidetue  tbe  Jackson  is  still  being  given  credit 
for  not  only  equaliiijc  but  even  surpassing  the  record 
actually  earned  and  held  by  the  Flying  Cloud  is  a  mat- 
ter ot'  myster>'.  A  recent  elaborate  publication,  which 
shows  considerable  research  into  historical  New  Eng- 
land maritima  matters,  attempta  to  perpetuate  the 
JackaoB  myth,  in  which  case  the  compiler  relies  en' 
tiraly  npon  nnpfoveii  statonMntSk  while  in  the  instance 
of  the  Drwulnoiigbf  a  9  dagr  17  hour  paaaage  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  Clear  he  deeriea  as  not  authoritative  the 
verj-  methods  he  uses  himself.  There  has  appeared 
another  version  of  this  "record,"  wherein  the  time  is 
given  »s  H'J  days  4  hours.  This  Icyeiul  appears  under 
the  ori>;inal  of  the  picture  wi:  present,  bii-sides  being 
the  heading  ot  a  kngthy  article  appearing  a  short 
time  since  in  a  New  York  paper. 

Another  claim  to  "record  time"  on  this  particular 
paaaage  of  the  Jackson  was  her  68  days  from  equator 
to  SQUator.  but  this  had  been  equalled  in  1858  by  her 
rival  Twillrht  and  beaten  by  the  Youn^  America  in 
18S3  and  probably  by  other  clippers. 

Completing  her  momentous  fifth  voyage,  the  Jaclcson 
was  4;^  days  hence  to  Callao  in  balla.st;  sailed  thctu  e 
aim  in  ballast  June  20,  1860,  and  arrived  at  N*'u  York 
August  22,  i'j.'S  days. 

On  her  sixth  voyajrf,  the  first  under  Captain  John- 
son, she  had  some  tine  runs  18  2  days  to  the  Line 
from  Sandy  Uoolt;  43  da>'s  to  Straits  of  Le  Haire; 
SH  days  to  SO  degreaa  eonth  in  Pacific;  78  dayi  to  the 
equator;  thence  light  «n4  variable  winds  and  poor 
trades  with  much  northing  !n  them  forced  the  ship 
greatly  to  westward.  In  29  deffrees  north  she  was  in 
137  west;  waa  within  3  days'  sail  of  San  i-rancisco 
for  8  days,  the  whole  passage  occupyinK  103  days. 

Tremcwlous  Gale 
When  fbor  days  out  ttom  New  York  on  her  seventh 
voyage  on  tiie  soathem  edge  of  the  Golf  Stream,  she 
e]q>erienced  a  severe  northwesterly  gale  with  a  tre- 
mendous cross  sea.  While  running  before  it  shipped 
some  very  heavy  seas  which  stove  the  wheelhou.se,  bin- 
nacle, main-hateh  house,  .skylivcbts,  t'abin  doors,  etc, 
and  started  water  tanks,  spars,  and  everytbinvr  mova- 
ble about  de(ks.  W':i»  hove  to  for  15  hours.  Was  .j2 
days  to  the  Horn ;  wa.«  20  Hhvs  making  the  20  degrees 
between  40  decrees  and  20  suuth  in  the  Pacific.  Fnm 
the  Line  to  port  had  a  good  run  of  16  days.  The  RMOl- 
orandum  says  that  20  rniles  outside  the  FkraUones 
tbe  ship  passed  through  a  large  school  of  whales,  the 
sea  for  miles  around  being  alive  with  ttaeir  spontings. 

-As  before  stated,  she  complpted  thi.^  voyaee  by  tak- 
in>:  a  cargo  of  spars  from  Pu^et  Sound  to  Spain ; 
theme  went  to  New  York,  where  she  was  sold,  and 
as  u  British  ship,  under  command  of  Captain  .Met'al- 
lum,  .-^he  went  into  the  East  India  traiie.  She  was 
lost  December  4,  IMS,  in  Caspar  Straits.  At  that  time 
she  hailed  from  Glasgow,  her  managing  owner  being 
H.  L.  Seligman.  Had  been  opened  and  surveyed  at 
CardilF  in  1887  and  classed  A-IH  for  three  years. 
Specifications 

The  Andrew  Jackson  wa.<<  built  in  1855  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut,  by  Irons  &  (irinnell;  tonnage  1G7!<,  old 
measurement.  She  was  220  t'eet  liy  -ii-i  ij  by  22-1/4; 
draft  21  feet.  Her  owners  were  John  H.  Elrower  & 
Company*,  New  York,  for  whom  the  same  builders 
had  eonstmcted  the  previous  year  the  Harvqr  Birch 


and  who  put  the  Racer  on  the  stocks  the  following 

year,  1856. 

Theae  three  vessels  are  the  only  onea  listed  among 
the  Calif omin  Heet  of  tiie  Ws  as  being  from  the  ynrd 
of  Irons  it  Grlnnell.  All  were  described  in  -"American 

Lloyd's  Universal  Register,"  the  standard  of  classlil- 

{•ation  of  that  period,  as  being  of  "medium"  model  a» 
dmttnctive  from  the  "fuH"  carrier  type,  the  "sharp" 
model  and  the  "clii)per"  model. 

Production  of  the  extreme  clipper  type  practically 
ceased  in  1853,  as  the  year  1854  showed  less  than  half 
a  dosen  such  models  launched.  We  have  nowhere  seen 
a  statement  of  the  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson,  but  the  Racer  (which,  by  the 
wiy,  was  on  the  stocks  four  years,  not  being  launched 
until  18S0)  was  described  as  n  miniature  Jackson; 
was  838  tons  register,  old  measurement,  and  carried 
1600  tons  California  carpo.  The  .lackson  is  said  to 
have  had  lines  somewhat  similar  to  tliose  of  the  later 
well  known  Scmniole,  also  from  a  Mystic  yard. 

The  Andrew  Jaek^un  was  a  very  strong  and  partic- 
ularly well  built  ship,  always  delivering  her  cargo  in 
first-class  condition  and  being  a  favorite  with  ship- 
pers. Our  picture,  which  is  from  au  oil  painting  1^ 
Blacklow  furnished  through  the  courteiqr  of  Governor 
Beckwith  of  Sailora  Snug  Harbor,  shows  a  finely  de- 
signed and  well  sparred  vessel,  not  so  lofty  as  the 
clippers  and  not  carrying  three  skysails  and  royal- 
stun'sails,  as  has  been  variously  .stated.  The  figure- 
head of  the  ship  was  a  full  Itsugth  statue  of  the  sol- 
dier-statesman for  whom  she  was  named. 

The  aaven  passages  of  tbe  Jackson  from  Mew  York 
to  San  Francisco  total  744.6  days,  an  average  of  106V^ 
days.  The  extreme  clipper  ship  Flying  Fish  had  an 
average  of  105-6/7  days  for  her  seven  passageH,  while 
the  Flying  Cloud  averaged  101  days  1  hour  for  her 
five  direct  passages.  On  her  last  passage  here  she  was 
forced  to  put  into  Kio  for  repairs.  Her  net  sailiuk' 
time  on  the  whole  voyage  being  113  days,  gave  her  an 
average  for  six  passages  of  103  days. 

It  is  noted  that  the  "Clipper  Ship  Era"  does  not  list 
the  Andrew  Jackam  anuHig  tbe  names  of  vnsels  mak- 
ing fast  runs  over  any  of  the  sections  of  the  route 
under  consideration,  i.  e.,  port  to  equator  in  Atlantic; 
St.  Roque  to  50  degrees  south;  50  degrees  to  50  de- 
grees; 50  degrees  south  in  Pacific;  to  the  Line;  Line 
to  port.  We  have  been  unaide  to  trace  any  record  of 
the  best  hourly,  tiaily  or  several-coiisecutive-days  run 
of  the  Jackson,  and  it  would  appear  that  her  rapid 
vnyajjes  were  in  at  least  some  instances  due  to  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  winds  favorable  to  running  near 
to  direct  couraOf  rather  than  the  ability  to  move 
throogb  the  water  qniekly.  This  Is  aliown  bjr  the  fact 
that  the  distance  she  covered  In  90  days  12  hours  was 
given  as  18,700  miles,  while  the  log  of  the  Flying 
(.  loud  shows  1.5,091  miles  made  in  81)  days  8  hours. 
B'lth  t'aptain  Cressy  and  ("aptain  Williams  had  rep- 
utations for  "carrying  on,"  neither  t»eing  more  QUlck* 
willed  than  the  other  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  the  four 
fastest  passages  from  any  Eastern  port  (and  they  hap- 
pen to  be  all  from  New  Yoric)  to  San  Francisco. 
Thsgr  are: 

Flytog  Qood,  Captain  Joaiah  P.  Cressy,  1864,  89 
days  8  hours. 

Flying  Cloud,  Captain  Joslah  P.  Cressy,  1851,  89 
days  21  hours. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Captain  .John  E.  Williams,  1860, 
90  days  12  hours. 

Swordfiah.  Captain  David  S.  Babcock.  1852.  90  days 
16  hoars. 
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THE  SHIPPING  liOARD  TASK 

EVER  sitice  the  armistice  many  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  and  we  ourselves  have  been 
stresKinK  the  idea  that  in  order  to  firmly  estab- 
lish the  American  merchant  marine  in  foreign 
trade,  shipmindedness  was  necessary  for  the  American 
people.  Now  comes  Albert  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America  in  convention  assem- 
bled, which  address  is  published  in  full  as  the  lead- 
ing article  of  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  and 
declares  that  it  is  necessar>'  for  "the  miner  in  Ari- 
zona, the  industrial  worker  in  Indiana,  and  the  farmer 
in  Kansas  to  realize  that  the  regularity  and  volume 
of  their  daily  wage  is  in  a  measure  as  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  an  Airierican  merchant  marine  as 
is  the  continuity  of  employment  and  the  wage  of  the 
dock  worker  in  Baltimore  or  San  Francisco"  before 
there  can  be  any  "assured  hope  that  the  llag  of  the 
United  States  will  be  maintained  as  it  should  be  on 
the  seven  seaa." 

Notwithstanding  our  former  and  present  attitude  on 
the  necessity  for  shipmindedness  among  all  classes  of 
the  American  people,  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  this 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board.  In 
the  article  in  this  i.ssue  immediately  following  that  of 
Mr.  Lasker,  an  appeal  is  made  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Middle  West  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  administration,  which  plainly  shows  that  the 
business  men,  at  any  rate,  of  our  great  interior  cities 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  for  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  to  the  reasons  for  that  necessity.  In  fact, 
if  anyone  will  read  very  carefully  these  two  articles 
and  will  interpolate  between  the  lines  with  understand- 
ing, he  must  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very 


possible  that  the  workers  of  our  great  industrial  cen- 
ters will  eventually  have  to  pay  quite  a  considerable 
bill  for  keeping  the  American  merchant  marine  on  the 
seven  seas  until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  established 
in  a  normal,  profitable  way  in  the  commercial  trade 
routes  of  the  world. 

(loing  still  further  and  reading  the  third  article  in 
this  month's  issue,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  establishment  of  America's  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  protective  tariff  policy  which  is 
now  engaging  so  much  of  the  attention  of  our  law- 
makers. 

We  have  American  industries  and  American  agri- 
culture largely  protected  by  a  tariff  wall.  We  have 
American  coastwise  shipping  protected  by  exclusive 
legislation.  We  need  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus 
products.  In  order  to  get  these  foreign  markets  we 
must  trade  in  the  products  of  the  foreigner.  Our  pro- 
ducts must  be  taken  to  him  and  his  brought  to  us  on 
ships.  The  American  problem  with  regard  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  consists  simply  in  finding  out  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  order  that  a  respectable  pro- 
portion of  this  carrying  trade  shall  be  done  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms. 

Undoubtedly  the  appeal  from  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  interior  states,  as  cited  above,  sets  forth 
several  methods  which  will  help  to  make  this  much 
to  be  desired  object  an  accomplished  fact.  If  any  ver>' 
large  proportion  of  American  shippers  will  in  their 
placing  of  business  give  preference  to  American  ships, 
it  will  help  a  very  great  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  expect  over  any  very  long  period  of  time  that 
any  American  shipper  is  going  to  give  preference  to 
an  American  ship  unless  that  ship  can  show  equality 
in  service  and  equality  in  rates  with  her  foreign  rival, 
and  we  know  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  an  American  ship  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  to  do  this. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cold-blooded  business  eco- 
nomics there  may  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  American  business  paying  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 
From  the  standpoint  of  naval  and  military  strategj- 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  the  maintenance  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  army  and  navy.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  to  be  logical  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment— or,  in  other  words,  the  people  of  the  United 
States — should  pay  the  difference  in  operating  cost  be- 
tween American  operation  and  foreign  operation,  oper- 
ating cost  as  here  used  comprising  all  that  is  included 
in  that  term  as  computed  on  the  books  of  the  old  es- 
tablished steamship  companies. 

If  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  the  original  Ship- 
ping Board  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  an  investigation  to  determine  just  what  was  in- 
volved in  such  Federal  government  a.ssistance  to  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Our  part  in  the  great 
war  intervened  and  postponed  this  original  program 
for  the  Shipping  Board,  but  now  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  Shipping  Board  has  given  into  the  care  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  (from  which  it  has  di- 
vorced itself)  the  management  of  the  great  war-cre- 
ated fleet  and  the  liquidation  of  the  physical  assets 
ama.tscd  by  the  expenditure  of  war  funds,  so  that  the 
Shipping  Board  should  now  be  free  to  go  on  with  the 
original  program  outlined  for  it  by  the  act  through 
which  it  was  created.  That  should  be  the  task  to  which 
Chairman  Lasker  and  the  other  commissioners  of  the 
Shipping  Board  should  be  addressing  themselves  dur- 
ing the  months  that  are  to  come,  and  the  American 
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people  should  accede  to  the  request  of  the  chainnan 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  giving  him  every  co-operation 
and  waiting  with  patience  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation of  that  problem. 

It  should  be  a  comparatively  easjr  matter  and  one 
involvinar  a  hjr  no  means  probibitive  expense  for  the 
Shipping  Board  to  audit  the  books  of  several  of  the 
more  prominent  American  companies  in  the  various 
trade  routes  of  the  world  and  of  several  of  the  foreign 
lines  operating  on  the  same  trade  routes  and  then,  by 
a  conijiLirisoii  between  these  ;iudita  and  the  books  of 
the  Shipping  Board  itself,  come  to  a  very  definite  con- 
elusion  as  to  the  actual  difTerence  in  operating  expense. 

It  should  also  be  a  comparatively  simple  proposition 
for  the  Shipping  Board  to  detemine  by  a  careful  check 
of  tbeir  own  records  and  the  records  of  other  operat- 
ing companies  just  what  effect  American  rules,  regu- 
lations and  legislation  affecting  ships  in  foreign  com- 
merce have  upon  American  operation  as  compared  with 
the  elfeet  id,  -iay,  iiritish  or  Japanese  rules  and  regu- 
latioiiis  upon  the  operation  of  their  respective  ships 
ill  ihi-  satiiH  trade  routes.  IlavinK  made  these  audits 
and  checks,  it  would  again  be  a  comparative!}^  simple 
proposition  to  state  the  results  in  such  a  way  that  tiie 
remedies  would  become  obvious. 

That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  duty  and  the  whole  dofy 
of  the  Shipping  Board. 

To  do  that,  no  Congressional  investigation  commit- 
tee i.^  ii<nes«ar>',  nor  is  it  necessary  to  call  busy  men 
aw»y  iruin  their  ordinar>-  tasks  for  long  personal  in- 
vestigations at  ■\\'ashiiiKtoii.  U  IS  only  necessary  to 
get  perfectly  reliahle  auditors  and  ie<i>()r'. ^ihle  and  ef- 
ficient tJieckerj.  When  this  task  is  done  and  presented 
to  Congress,  the  ianipping  Board's  preliminary  task  is 
finished  and  it  is  up  to  Congress  and  the  peopla  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  the  suggested  remedy. 

Let  us  hope  that  Chairman  Lasker  and  his  assoeiates 
will  be  courageous  enough  to  pit  over  some  such  pro- 
gram quietly,  in  their  own  way  without  bombast,  and 
that  when  their  preliminary  task  is  furnished  and  the 
results  presented  to  Congress,  that  body  will  be  wise 
enough  to  act  upon  those  results  without  delay. 


TRANSPORTATION  1  HOBLEMS 

THE  great  need  in  the  world's  commerce  at  the 
present  time  is  adequate  inland  transportation. 
The  supply  of  ■teamriype  is  far  more  than  ample 
to  take  ears  trf  all  the  f  reighft  offeriagp  bat  In 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  producing  areas  the  rail- 
road transportation  is  lamentably  ^vcak. 

This  is  shown  by  a  broad  general  survey  of  the 
great  land  areas  of  the  world.  There  are  in  round 
numbers  approximately  three  •  quarters  of  a  million 
miles  of  railway  in  the  world.  Over  one-third  of  this 
length  of  railway  is  in  the  United  States  alone  and  a 
little  less  than  one-third  in  Europe.  On  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Asia  there  are  only  70,000  miles;  in  South 
America  only  60,000;  in  Africa  30.000;  and  in  Aus- 
tralia 26,00U. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  89  miles  of  railroad 
for  each  1000  miles  of  area;  In  Asia  there  are  4  miles 
for  each  lOQO  miles  of  area;  and  in  Africa  2\2  miles. 
South  America  has  but  one  transcontinental  railway 
Uae^  which  is  frequently  blocked  for  several  wedcs  at 
a  time  by  winter  storauk  A  second  transcontinental 
line  is  now  t>cing  constructed  at  a  point  very  much 

nearer  the  equator. 

Africa  has  no  distinct  transcontinental  line,  alt houKh 
a  roundabout  connection  is  possible  for  rail  transpor- 
tation across  the  southera  part  of  that  continent  The 


long-talked-of  Cape  to  Cairo  line  now  operates  about 
4000  miles  of  railroad  and  2000  miles  of  steamship  line 
and  requires  about  660  mites  of  railroad  to  link  up 
the  two  systems. 

Eurasia,  the  great  (.(intineiit  composed  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  liaji  but  one  ocean-to-ocean  line,  the  trans- 
Siberia,  and  that  is  largely  inoperative  through  polit- 
ical disturbances.  A  second  system  now  nearing  com- 
pleLi  li  vvould  utilize  the  great  European  lines  from 
points  in  Europe  to  Constantinople,  thence  by  the  Bag- 
dad Ikailway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Karachi  for  connection  with  the  Indian 
railroad  systems  to  Kumlong  on  the  China  fnuitiar, 
from  which  point  a  line  about  750  miles  in  length 
would  connect  that  system  with  the  head  of  nsviga- 
tion  on  the  Yangt.sc-kiang.  About  150  mile.-  "-.f  'Anc 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  Constantinople  to  Bag- 
dad railway. 

In  the  menatfane  w«»d  comei  from  Australia  that  a 
transcontinental  line  from  east  to  west  has  practic- 
ally been  completed,  and  a  north  to  south  transconti- 
nental line  connecting  Darwin  with  Port  Adelaide  has 
been  begun. 

This  railroad  activity  is  all  good  business  building 
for  future  expansion,  and  when  the  world  settles  down 
in  dead  earnest  to  the  raising  of  its  own  bread  and 
butter,  there  need  be  no  fear  hot  what  flie  assisfe- 
ance  of  these  many  rail  feeders  the  ports  of  the  world 
will  be  offering  attractive  freights  for  Ulling  the  capa- 
cious holds  of  the  great  merchant  marine  fleeta,  ao 
much  of  which  is  now  idle. 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

"BUSINESS  i.s  Business."  the  Little  Man  ealdf 

"A  battle  where  'everythiiiK  KOes,' 
Where  the  tmly  t'o^pel  is  '>rel  ahead,' 

And  never  spart^  fiiendis  or  loes; 
"Slay  or  be  slain,'  is  the  slogan  cold, 

You  must  struggle  and  slash  and  tear. 
For  Business  is  Business,  a  fight  for  gold. 

Where  all  that  you  do  is  fair  I" 

"BUSINESS  is  Baaiaeai,"  the  Big  Man  said, 
"A  battle  to  mshe  of  earth, 

A  place  to  yield  us  more  wine  and  bread. 
More  pleasure  and  joy  and  mirth; 

There  are  still  some  bandits  and  buccaneers 
Who  are  jungle-bred  beasts  of  trade, 

But  their  number  dwindles  with  passing  years 
And  dead  is  the  code  they  made!" 

"BUSINESS  is  Business/'  the  Big  Han  said, 

"But  it's  something  more,  far  more: 
For  it  makes  sweet  gardens  €i  deeertl  dead, 

And  cities  it  built  now  rosr. 
Where  once  the  deer  and  the  grey  wolf  mO 

From  the  pioneer's  swift  advance; 
Business  is  Magic  that  toils  for  man; 

liusincHii  is  True  Romance. 

"And  those  who  make  it  a  ruthless  fight 

Have  only  themselves  to  blame 
If  they  feel  no  whit  of  the  keen  delight 

In  playing  the  Bigger  Game, 
The  game  that  calls  on  the  heart  and  head. 

The  best  of  man's  strength  and  nerve; 
"Business  IS  Uusines.s,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"And  that  Business  is  to  serve  1" 

Berion  Braley  in  The  Nation's  BuuneM 
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NEW  RECOKD  FOR  SAN  FR^iNCISCO  MINT 

CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  being  directed  in  re- 
cent months  to  the  record  coinage  of  ailver  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States  mint  in  San  Franeiaeo. 
Under  the  piroviaiona  of  the  Pittnan  Ac*  an  at- 
tempt waa  made  to  apeed  ap  ailvwr  dollar  inanufact»re 
in  all  of  the  mints  of  the  United  Stjilt^s  with  the  ob- 
ject of  redeeming  the  interest-bettri/ig  treasury  certi- 
ficates Hiul  thus  saving  a  considerable  amoont  of 
monthly  ititftrijst  to  the  Federal  government. 

M.  .1  Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 
mint,  and  Samuel  J.  Ward,  for  yeara  foreman  of  coin- 
era  in  that  inatltution,  went  ttxy  faeaitily  at  this  taak 
with  tiie  reault  that  the  production  of  the  mint  waa 
speeded  vp  to  a  point  where  it  ia  taming  out  260,000 
silver  dollars  e\  c-ry  tw  enty-four  hours,  an  average  of 
1000  dollars  per  tinplnye,  which  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  coining  plant  in  the  country. 

Since  its  establishment  the  United  States  mint  in 
San  Francisco  has  coined  very  close  to  18,000,000,000 
in  domestic  and  foreign  coins.  Ita  employes  are  known 
at  the  moat  skillful  ccaftamen  of  their  kind  in  the 
country,  and  the  majority  of  them  liava  seen  years 
of  service. 

A  high  tri'oute  uas  rcteiUly  iiai<i  to  the  rnint  here 
Vjy  Uiretlur  Kayinoii<i  I).  I'.akiT,  who  requisitioned  the 
.services  of  .Satiuiel  J.  Ward  to  to  Die  parent  mint 
at  Philadelphia  in  order  that  he  might  "speed  up 
thinga  there  in  the  San  Franeiaeo  way." 

PUBLIC  BUILIHN6S  OR  PUBLIC  BREAD  LINES? 

t4-|-i'ARI>  time-s"   is   hir^ely  a   state  of  mind. 
L_l   Therefore  the  statement  recently  issued  by 
X  X       U.  8.  Department  of  Labor  to  the  effect 
that  more  than  M00,0QO  mea  are  now  oat 
of  work  in  the  United  States  need  not  of  itself  alarm. 
Rather  it  should  spur  us  to  immediate  action  in  dis- 
covering the  cause  for  this  situaljon  and  iei  applying 
the  remedy. 

For  tive  years  or  more  the  construction  iiidusto'p 
recognized  because  of  its  far  reachmj;  raniilications 
as  an  index  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse,  has  been  con- 
fronted  with  repeated  handicaps.  This  aeason  has  wit- 
nesaed  eenaiderable  private  enterprise  aa  recorded  in 
the  Tolnme  of  bnaineas  in  dollars  that  has  engaied 
the  attention  of  the  conatruction  industry,  but  with 
the  possible  oteeption  of  highway  work,  public  works 
have  been  notoriously  inacti\e  this  in  the  face  of  the 
oft  repeated  statement  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
schools,  hosjiitals,  v.'iiious  municipal  structures  and 
buildings  m  general  of  a  public  and  semi-public  na- 
ture. 

All  of  us  can  recall  that  months  or  years  ago  we 
voted  a  bond  issue,  or  in  other  ways  provided  for  the 
raising  of  funds  to  further  some  needed  public  im- 
provement—a paHi  development  with  its  adjunct  of 
recreation  features,  including  perhaps  a  swimming 
and  wading  pool,  a  new  city  hall,  new  quarters  for 
the  fire  department,  a  new  hospital,  new  schools,  or 
what  not?  The  money  for  these  is  waiting  somewhere 
to  111'  spent.  Often  the  spending  has  been  held  u\>  b;.- 
the  misguided  notions  of  our  public  officials  that  some 
time  ether  than  now  would  be  more  propitious  for 
commencing  the  work.  In  the  meantime  the  public — 
you  and  I— 'languish  for  the  civic  improvemrata  which 
we  thought  bad  been  provided  for  and  were  to  pro- 
ceed. 

T}iere  h;is  heeri  n  iediitus  period  of  rea<ljust!neiit. 
and  latest  indications  point  to  an  upward  trend  of 
pricea.  Some  permanent  new  levels  seem  to  have  been 


reached.  Tliis  only  reminds  us  again  that  delay  profits 
nothing  and  Is  lilieiy  to  be  more  costly  if  long  con- 
tinued. 

One  thing  in  particular  makes  tiie  present  unem- 
ployment aitnatioii  aomewluit  abuwii^  The  mare  or 
less  conflimed  habit  of  svspendlng  construction  activi- 
ties with  the  approach  of  winter  is  certain  to  add  to 
the  rank.<)  of  unemployed.  Even  m  the  "normal  times'* 
of  which  we  have  lieeii  so  wont  to  speak  in  racmit 
months,  suffering  is  with  us  lu  winter. 

Bread  lines  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  present 
eommanding  statua  of  America.  We  have  more  than 
half  the  gold  in  the  world,  a  natunal  wealth  untold, 
abundant  harvests,  banks  bursting  with  money,  ines- 
timable resources  undev«lop(>d.  If  weather  sbarpe  are 
weather  wise,  a  severe  winter  is  approaching'  cold 
supplemented  by  shortage  of  fuel  and  the  inability  of 
millions  of  unemployed  to  get  the  warmth  of  neces- 
sary fond  and  other  sustenance. 

This  isn't  a  er\  of  wolf,  but  a  warning  that  humun 
suffering  and  hardships  may  be  inflicted  upon  the 
pre.sent  unemployed  as  well  as  those  who  are  about 
to  join  theae  ranks  unless  work  and  wSiges  ate  obtain- 
able. It  fa  dHHeult  to  predict  what  may  be  the  out- 
come of  a  situation  such  as  that  threateninp. 

Public  work  can  Iw  done  more  clieajdy  now  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  years,  and  ihie  grave  resiionsitiiUty 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  public  odtcials  U>  iiiiiug- 
urate  and  continue  through  the  winter  months  every 
form  of  public  work  for  which  funds  may  be  available 
as  a  means  of  preventing  a  social  crisis  which  they 
may  otherwise  be  required  to  meet.  Action  must  be 
immediate.  Politicians  operating  for  political  gain 
must  forego  that  vocation  and  become  plain  pablie 
Citisens  and  taxpayers,  fostering  only  that  individual 
interest  which  is  the  be.st  interest  of  the  community. 

Let  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Civic  Or- 
ganizations and  all  other  similar  public  bodies  rej^olve 
themselves  into  a  citizenship  committee  of  tiie  whol^ 
kick  politics  out  of  every  open  door  and  window  and 
begin  letting  contracts  for  work  at  living  wages.  Com- 
petition of  private  enterprise  is  out  of  the  way.  There 
are  men  everywhere  who  want  work,  men  everywhere 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full 
day's  pay. 

Let's  all  go  to  work  building''  iiublic  buildings  for 
public  welfare!  If  we  do,  we'll  not  have  to  make 
bread  for  public  bread  lines.— Reprint  from  Engineer- 
ing World. 

1 11  TEEN  YEARS  AGO 

IiN  Novmnber,  1906,  Pacific  Marine  Review,  then 
three  years  old,  recorded  the  results  of  the  offi- 
cial standardization  trials  of  the  United  States  ar- 
mored cruiser  California,  built  in  the  Union  Iron 

Works,  Sun  Francisco,  which  trials  took  place  on  Oc- 

tob(-r  r>  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel.  The  trials  were 
hirnl;.  satisfactory,  the  maximum  speed  attained  being 

22.7.')  knots,  tiiie  nia\imuni  horsepower  developed  being 
ahout  30,0t)0  indicated  horsepower. 

(»ti  November  12,  in  a  four-hour  endurance  run  held 
off  San  Francisco,  the  California  maintained  an  aver- 
age speed  of  22.2  knots,  steaming  straight  out  to  sea 
for  two  hours  from  a  point  just  outside  the  San  Fran- 
cisco lightship,  then  turning  at  full  speed  and  run- 
ning back  to  the  starting  point 

Today  we  have  afloat  a  larger,  better,  more  modem 
California,  also  built  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  we  have  a  greater,  nobler  and  more  mature 
state  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  ahipw 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

THE  aViove  editorial  frotn  our  estoL'tnciJ  contem- 
porary emphasizes  \\hnt  \vc  i)ursi('l\ns  had  to  say 
in  the  Octoljer  issue  of  Pai'ific  Marine  Fteview 
concerning  the  much  diiiCUHsed  problem  of  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  unemployed.  Since  writing  the 
editorial  lor  October  on  unemployment,  the  conference 
called  by  Pmident  Harding  under  the  leadership  of 
Herbert  Hoover  liaa  been  held,  and  its  multa  have 
fully  justified  our  forecaet  as  then  stated. 

A  committee  of  the  conference  nominated  to  look 
into  the  question  of  unemployment  statistics  reported 
back  to  the  conference  that  it  "deplored  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  absence  of  adequate  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  essential  facts  concemiiig  the  matter  of  un- 
employment. Those  departments  of  the  government  in 
\Va»hing:ton  which  deal  with  statistics  in  this  connec- 
tion are  performing  a  most  valuable  work  in  that  field 
but  are  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  obtain  com- 
prehenaive  aad  well  authenticated  information  from 
Industry  and  eonaneree  and  by  the  lade  of  Instmnien- 
talities  In  many  of  the  statw  and  municipalities  to 
gather  and  report  such  facts  to  a  central  governmental 
agency  which  could  tabulate  and  present  the  actual 
status  of  employment  and  unemployment  throughout 
the  entire  cuimtry." 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  as  of  September  29,  1921,  measured  in 
terms  of  the  reduction  since  January  20  in  the  num- 
ber of  vrorkers  on  payrolls,  exclusive  of  agricultural, 
is  not  less  than  8,700,000  nor  more  than  4,00(^000.  We 


have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  estimate  i» 

correet  or  nf>t,  but  we  must  assume  that  the  figures 
are  fairly  aLiurate  since  the  extreme  variation  is  less 
than  seven  per  cent. 

One  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  conference 
is  that  during  1921  up  to  September  1  there  have  been 
sold  ^700,000,000  worth  of  municipal  bonds,  this  eight 
months'  balance  exceeding  tiM  sum  total  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  lurecedinf  year,  and  that  the  sale  of  mu- 
nicii>ftl  bonds  is  increaaiair  evidenced  by  tlie  fact 
that  during  August  333  municipalities  had  sold  ^IWt- 
000,000  worth  of  municipal  bonds.  The.se  figures  Indi- 
cate that  muniripalities  are  becomii!).''  mcreasinj-'ly  act- 
ive on  the  pviljlie  wiirks  which  have  l)een  delayed  lue 
to  war  conditions. 

The  reports  brought  in  to  the  conference  from  the 
majority  of  industrial  centers  throughout  the  country 
show  that  in  many  lines  of  industry  employing  very 
large  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  conditions 
of  employment  are  slightly  on  the  mend.  This  is  pw- 
tleularly  so  fa  the  ease  of  the  majority  of  the  skilled 
trades,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  road  work  and 
other  public  improvements  emphyiuKr  a  large  propor- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  is  bein^;  stressed  and  the  mil  • 
nicipal  and  stiite  governments  are  I'eiiii-:  looked  to  for 
relief. 

With  just  a  little  co-operation  and  inielligent  effort 
directed  to  the  immediate  turning  loose  of  municipal 
funds  in  construction  work,  America  should  be  able 
to  tide  over  the  coming  winter  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  bread  line  experience. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  TRADE  CRUISE 

The  Past  and  Present  of  America's  Foreign  Trade 

By  J.  HERBBBT  ANDERSON 

President  of  the  Anderson  Overseas  Corporation 


IT  is  patent  to  any  student  of  American  business 
today  that  a  large  export  trade  is  essential  to  the 
•eonomie  prosperity  and  social  stsblUty  9t  the 
country,  as  our  greatly  increased  resources  of 

capital  and  labor  can  no  longer  look  to  domestic  mar- 
kets for  full  employment,  but  must  reach  out  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  While  there  are  thirty  thousand 
maniifartnrinn  exporters  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing til  otlicial  statistics,  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
manufacturers  ran  rijT'htly  claim  adetiuato  representa- 
tion in  even  ali  the  major  markets  ra  the  world. 

Thia  certainly  ia  not  because  of  the  absence  of 
American  initiative;  nor  because  American  products 
are  not  equal  In  quality  to  any  in  the  vrarld;  nor  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  American  mannfacturers  to 
visualize  the  need  for  foreign  trade  that  the  country 
may  prosper  and  maintain  its  leadernhip  among  the 
nations  of  (Vie  world — a  position  it  now  teni]>orarily 
holds;  nor  deiause  of  the  unbelief  in  the  minds  of 
American  niatuifacturers  that  the  atiseme  of  foreign 
trade  will  result  in  unemployment  in  our  indu.strie.s, 
losses  through  great  plants  being  shut  down  and  gen- 
eral  social  unrest— the  latter  dangerous  to  the  internal 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

Export  planning  is  baaed  on  the  name  hard  conmion 
sense  used  In  selling  within  the  ITaited  States — no 
more  and  no  less.  It  is  a  process  easily  understood, 
and  in  results  profitable  to  the  exporter  and  an  aid  to 
the  eoiiiniercial  su|)reniacy  of  the  United  Slates.  U  ap- 
peals to  fill'  (did  tdooded  for  its  profit  rnak^ug  pcKSHi- 
hilities,  tr)  the  tei'hni<  iaii  lor  its  thoroii^'hri'ss,  and  to 
the  man  of  vision  because  it  brings  into  play  ali  his 
bttsinees  acumen. 


Exporting  to  be  beneficial  to  the  individual  or  cor^ 
poratlon,  and  to  the  United  States,  is  selling  the  whole 
world,  not  one  market  at  a  tbn«,  whleb  Is  s  hit  or  miss 
method,  mostly,  and  robs  the  exporter  of  the  larger 

profits  to  be  obtained  by  a  world  plan,  which  pl.m 
should  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
markets  and  a  vision  of  a  decade  in  advance. 

Countle.HH  Ameriean  manufacturers  ha%'e  ignored  this 
basic  foinidation,  resulting  in  many  cases  m  disaster, 
and  leaving  vei^y  profitable  fields  open  to  European 
manufacturers. 

What  method,  thereforsi,  should  be  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican manafactnma  which  will  tend  to  re^tsbUsh, 
within  the  next  two  years,  not  only  til*  expat  trade 
America  had  preceding  the  war,  but  nske  hsr  present 
leadership  a  permanent  one  with  balanced  export 
sales? 

Till'  fust  step  should  Ite  a<U-anced  planning  for  an 
ultiiK.ite  world-wide  and  balanced  trade,  sufficiently 
complete  so  that  no  important  market  is  overstocked 
and  no  minor  market  entirely  neglected.  To  make  such 
planning  possible  three  necessary  qualifications  are: 
first,  the  visualizing  of  the  product  by  the  foreign 
buyer;  second,  the  salesman  who  can  sdl;  and  third, 
an  export  nwnagir  wlw  knows  how  to  «hsrt  his  terri- 
tories and  who  wm  not  make  exclusive  arrangements 
with  agents  except  where  npency  rei)resentat:oii  is  the 
logical  sales  treatment.  Whether  there  is  avaiialjle  f'lr 
export  a  thr.iusand  dollars  or  a  million  ilollars  wortli 
of  merchandi.se,  the  rules  mentioned  above  should 
govern. 

These  rules  govern  the  plans  we  hope  will  be  car- 
ried out  In  the  World  Trade  Cruise  of  the  St  Louis. 
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The  Home  Port  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 
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The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany is  an  American  holding  corporation. 

Its  stock  ownership  is  94  per  cent  American. 

It  holdti  complete  ownership  of  the  entire 
stock  itt8ue  of  the  following  lines  and  com- 
panies: 

American  Line. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

George  Thompson  and  Company,  Ltd. 

Leyland  Line. 

i'anama-Pacific  lAne. 

Red  Star  Line. 

Wliite  Star  Line. 

White  Star—Dominion  Line. 

And  a  minority  interest  in: 
Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company,  Ltd. 
Holland-America  Line. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

its  fleets  comprise  120  ocean-going  ships, 
including  the  Majestic,  the  largest  liner  in 
the  world,  and  aggregating  not  le.Hi<  than 
L300.000  gross  tons. 


View  of  Nd.  1  Broadwty  (rom  Iht  Batttry  Park  tM* 

THE  site  of  No.  1  Broadway  is  historically  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  in  New  York.   It  overlooks 
on  the  Broadway  side  the  old  market  place  and 
bowling  green  of  the  early  settlers,  and  to  the 
south  the  site  of  the  first  fort  in  New  Amsterdam  and 
the  Battery.    High  lights  in  the  chronology  of  this 
neighborhood  are  as  follows: 

1626 — Peter  Minuit,  director  general  of  the  Nieuw 
Amsterdam  settlement,  bargained  with  the  In- 
dian ownem  of  Manhattan  in  the  clearing  that 
is  now  Bowling  Green,  and  bought  the  island 
for  ?24. 

1640 — Peter  Koeck,  a  sergeant  in  the  Dutch  garrison, 
built  a  tavern  facing  the  bowling  green,  on  the 
corner  of  Heere  street,  the  site  now  covered  by 
No.  1  Broadway. 

1766 — The  site  of  No.  1  Broadway,  having  been  owned 
successively  by  Frederick  Phillipse  and  Abra- 
ham De  Peyster,  merchants  and  men  of  sub- 
stance in  New  York,  was  purchased  by  Archi- 
bald Kennedy,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
built  thereon  a  spacious  mansion. 

177C — Captain  Kennedy,  who  upheld  the  king,  with- 
drew from  New  York  and  his  home  was  occu- 
pied by  General  I.-^rael  Putnam  of  the  American 
Army.  Here  f<)r  .some  weeks  General  George 
Washington  came  frequently  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Richmond  Hill  to  confer  with  his 
officers.  Later  the  house  wa-s  occupied  in  turn 
by  Sir  William  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
British  commanders.  It  was  from  this  house 
that  Major  Andre  wrote  the  letters  to  Benedict 


Arnold  which  preceded  the  American  ofTicer'.s 
betrayal  of  his  trust  and  Andre'.-<  capture  and 
execution. 

1783 — The  Kennedy  mansion  was  restored  to  its  owner, 
who  later  sold  it  to  Nathaniel  Prime,  one  of 
New  York's  leading  merchants  and  financiers. 

1794 — The  Kennedy  mansion  became  a  house  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  known  as  the  Washington 
Hotel.  As  such  at  one  time  it  housed  Talley- 
rand, Napoleon's  exiled  minister. 

1882— Cyrus  W.  Field,  famou.s  for  laying  the  Atlantic 
cable,  bought  No.  1  Broadway  and  erected  on 
the  site  a  12-story  office  structure,  then  the  tall- 
est in  lower  New  York,  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton building. 

1919 — No.  1  Broadway  was  bought  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  and  work  of  re- 
building the  structure  began. 
1921 — The  rebuilding  of  the  structure  was  completed, 
tive  floors  being  reserved  for  occupation  by  the 
American  Line,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  the 
Leyland  Line,  the  Panama-Pacific  Line,  the  Red 
Star  Line,  the  White  Star  Line  and  the  White 
Star-Dominion   Line,  the  constituent  lines  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
whose  fleets,  aggregating  120  vessels  of  1,300,- 
000  tons,  ply  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Reconstruction  Problems 
Technically  the  work  of  making  over  the  building 
has  presented  u  strong  te.<(timonial  to  the  genius  of 
American  engineering  and  architectural  deftness.  The 
problem  presented  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Walter  B. 
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Chambers,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  was  no  ordinarj'  one.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  structure,  out- 
side and  in,  without  dispossessing  the  tenants  on 
seven  floors.  The  company  will  occupy  the  first  live 
floors  of  the  completed  building. 

The  task  involved  by  sweeping  structural  alterations 
in  the  building  called  for  many  niceties  of  calculation 
and  execution.  The  work  included  extensive  strength- 
ening of  foundations  in  some  places;  the  entire  elim- 
ination of  the  heavy  interior  frame  structure  of  the 
first  floor,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  space  in  that 
floor  into  the  upiwr  portion  of  a  lofty  booking  office; 
removal  of  roof  and  tower,  and  the  construction  of 
two  new  stories,  in  a  different  place;  the  relocating 
of  staircases;  change  in  the  location  for  the  main 
entrances  to  the  building,  and  the  introduction  of  en- 
tirely new  ventilating,  heating  and  electrical  systems. 

Decorative  Motif 

The  finished  product  reveals  a  highly  successful  ac- 
complishment, as  the  building  pre.sents  today  both  in 
its  exterior,  now  virtually  completed,  and  in  the  work 
nearing  completion  within,  a  character  and  tone  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  old-fashioned  red  brick 
structure  from  which  it  has  emerged.  Heraldic  shields 
of  the  world's  chief  ports  let  into  the  outer  walls  in 
Venetian  mosaic  of  varied  colors  and  gold  are  the 
principal  decorative  motif  of  the  building's  exterior. 
From  the  stone  carvings  around  the  shield.s  spring 
bronze  sockets,  in  which  will  be  placed  staffs  for  flags, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  main  entrance  and 
the  distinguishing  colors  of  the  various  lines  of  the 
company  in  minor  positions. 

Carvings,  cunningly  worked  into  the  stone,  suggest 
the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  put.  In  the  spandrels 
and  pediment  are  shown  Neptune,  god  of  the  ocean, 
and  Mercur}',  god  of  trade. 

Booking  Hall  and  Offices 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  interior  is  the 
great  booking  office,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
Battery  Park  front  of  the  building  from  Broadway  to 
Greenwich  street  with  a  length  of  160  feet,  a  breadth 
of  40  feet  and  ceiling  25  feet  high. 

This  office  is  designed  to  represent  the  latest  ideas 
in  practical  utility,  with  extensive  counter  space,  a 
waiting  room  for  customers,  a  department  devoted  to 
the  issuing  of  traveler's  checks,  and  a  section  for  the 
distribution  of  travel  information. 
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Vifw  of  No.  I   HroAdway  lookinc  Kcro«i  Bowling  Orc«n 

One  strikingly  modern  feature  of  the  booking  office 
will  be  a  small  motion  picture  theater  for  the  projec- 
tion of  films  portraying  life  on  the  company's  ships 
when  on  the  Atlantic  passage  or  tropical  cruises. 

Four  floors  above  the  booking  office  will  be  occupied 
by  executive  offices  of  the  company  and  its  constituent 
lines,  including  a  floor  devoted  to  the  accounting  de- 
partment, another  to  freight,  another  to  operating,  and 
the  fifth  to  the  general  officers  of  the  company  and 
their  clerical  staffs,  and  the  board  room.  On  the 
Greenwich  street  level  will  be  the  third-class  depart- 
ment, with  extensive  counter  space,  offices,  waiting 
rooms,  etc. 


MAJESTIC 
Owners — L  M.  M.  Company. 
Builders — Blohm  and  Voss. 
Gross  tonnage — 56,000. 
Length  O.  A.— 955  feet  9  inches. 
Breadth  molded— 100  feet. 
Depth  molded — 70  feet  4'/i  inches. 
Loaded  draft— 38  feet  6  inches. 
Normal  shaft  h.  p.— 62,000. 
Average  sea  speed — 23  knots. 
Maximum  shaft  h.  p. — 91,000. 
Maximum  speed — 26  knots. 
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PACinC  COAST  nSHERIES 

Washington — III 


OTALING  amoney  value 
of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  in  1920,  the  state 
of  Washington  stands 
well  toward  the  head 
of  the  list  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  na- 
tion. The  most  valu- 
able Washington  fish- 
ery is  of  course  the 
salmon,  but  other  fish- 
ery resf)urce»  are  enor- 
mous. The  sturgeon, 
smell,  black,  ling,  rock 
and  other  varieties  of  cod,  halibut, 
flounder,  herring,  mackerel,  salt  wa- 
ter perch,  redsnapper,  sand  dab, 
shad,  sole  and  many  others  are  all 
found  in  commercial  quantities,  while 
oysters,  crabs,  clams  and  shrimps 
abound.  The  state  is  divided  into 
four  fishing  districts,  Puget  Sound, 
Grays  Harbor,  Willapa  Harbor  and 
the  Columbia  River.  With  the  first 
of  these  interesting  international 
questions  arise  in  competition  with 
Canadian  fisheries,  while  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river  controversies  have  aris- 
en with  the  fisheries  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

The  most  valuable  salmon  run 
that  ever  entered  Puget  Sound  is 
the  sockeye.  ,  In  quality  it  is  on  a 
parity  with  the  chinook,  but  in  num- 
bers it  tremendously  exceeded  that 
famous  species.  The  sockeye  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  disputes  with 
the  fisheries  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Coast.  The.se  dispute.s  remain  to 
this  day  ver>'  live  issues,  for  there 
has  been  pending  before  the  United 
States  for  the  last  three  years  a 
treaty  executed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  acting  for 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  which 
seeks  to  provide  a  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  perpetuation  of 
this  run,  which  has  almost  been  ex- 
terminated by  fishing.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  1913  on  Puget 
Sound  alone  over  1,600,000  forty- 
eight-pound  ca.ses  of  this  variety  of 
fish  were  canned,  while  in  1921  it 
is  questionable  if  the  pack  will  be 
more  than  75,000  cases. 

The  sockeye  salmon  are  princi- 
pally natives  of  a  Canadian  stream, 
the  Eraser  river.  It  is  in  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  of  the  Fraser  and  its 
great  tributaries  that  they  are  hatch- 
ed and  spend  the  first  year  of  their 
existence.  They  then  make  their  way 
down  stream  to  the  ocean  to  return 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  the 
Fraser.  On  their  return  they  first 
pass  through  American  waters,  and 

bib 


American  fishermen  catch  as  a  rule 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as 
are  secured  by  the  fishermen  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Naturally  this  an- 
gers the  Canadian  fishermen,  who 
feel  that  inasmuch  as  the  fish  are 
mostly  produced  by  their  stream  they 
should  be  protected  in  the  opportun- 
ity to  secure  a  larger  number.  Amer- 
icans, knowing  they  have  the  advan- 
tage, have  been  unwilling  to  concede 
any  of  it  to  the  Canadians.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  as  negotiations, 
looking  to  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  supply,  have  failed  to  be  suc- 
cessful, on  both  sides  of  the  line  the 
efforts  to  capture  the  fish  have  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  species  is  threatened 
with  extinction. 

On  the  Columbia  river  fishermen 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  have 
equal  rights  and  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative men  from  the  two  states 
hold  regular  meetings  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  industry. 

Create  Fisheries  Board 
The  Washington  state  legislature 
at  its  last  session  created  a  state 
fisheries  board,  clothed  with  abso- 
lute power  to  say  when,  where  and 
how  fishing  operations  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  state.  L.  H.  Darwin, 
for  many  years  state  fish  commis- 
sioner, becomes  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  the  other  members  in- 
clude E.  A.  Sims,  chairman,  Captain 
Harrj'  Ramwell  and  E.  P.  Blake.  E. 
A.  Seaborg  is  director  of  fish  and 
game;  J.  W.  Kinney,  supervisor  of 
game  and  game  fish;  and  George  A. 
Harris,  chief  deputy  game  warden. 

Fishing  McthodH  Numerous 

The  fishing  industry  in  the  state 
of  Washington  is  carried  on  by  prac- 
tically every  known  method.  This  is 
shown  verj'  clearly  by  the  variety  of 


licenses  issued  annually.  In  1920 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  for  the 
use  of  pound  nets  totaled  626;  fish 
wheels,  27;  set  nets,  1024;  gill  nets, 
929;  drag  seine,  184;  purse  .seine, 
345;  reef  net,  10;  hook  and  line, 
922;  bag  net,  126;  drag  bag  net 
(smelt),  56;  brush  weir  (herring), 
5;  beam  trawl  (shrimp),  14;  clam 
digging,  774;  clam  digging  for  bait, 
27;  and  crabs,  193.  That  the  pound 
net  and  the  purse  seine  are  about 
equal  in  results  obtained  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  with  626  licenses 
issued  for  pound  nets,  a  total  of 
1,444,601  pounds  of  salmon  were  ob- 
tained by  this  method  of  fishing; 
and  with  licenses  given  out  for  345 
purse  seines,  a  total  of  941,096 
pounds  of  salmon  were  caught  by 
this  means.  Although  licenses  were 
issued  for  1024  set  nets,  the  records 
show  that  only  101,536  pounds  of 
salmon  weie  taken. 

In  1903  the  first  gasoline-powered 
purse  seine  boat  appeared  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  salmon  fishing  grounds 


Typical  Pufct  Sound  ciniMrjr  tender 
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(-Mr!  Ill  the  purtc  xinc  firci  of  Puntt  Sound  at  •mhcr 
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Pithinx  tchooncr  Wawona  of   the  Robinion  Fiiheries  Company   at  Anacortei  dock.     Note  codfish 

Hake*  dryinc  on  racks  on  deck  I'lmtn  l>v  Cotih 


in  Puget  Sound.  The  vessel  was  the 
Pioneer  and  was  eciuipped  with  a  5- 
horsepower  engine.  The  first  season 
she  easily  demonstrated  her  vast  su- 
periority over  the  other  purse  sein- 
ers in  the  quickness  with  which, 
after  a  school  of  fish  was  sighted, 
she  could  reach  it  and  surround  it 
with  her  seine.  The  next  year  there 
were  a  few  more  power  boats  built 
or  equipped,  and  the  number  has 
steadily  increased  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  practically  all  seine  boats 
are  equipped  with  motor  engines. 
The  fir.<tt  power  seine  boats  were 
only  about  .10  feet  in  length  and  had 
small  power.  A«  they  were  few  in 
numbers,  there  was  virtually  no  com- 
petition and  high  power  and  speed 
were  not  a  necessity.  As  the  boats 
increased  in  numbers,  however,  com- 
petition became  keener  and  the  first 
types  of  boats  with  their  small  pow- 
er were  quickly  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card by  the  newer  types,  which  av- 
erage between  45  and  55  feet  in 
length,  with  45  to  75  horsepower 
engines. 

The  Puget  Sound  purse  seiner.-', 
meet  the  salmon  off  the  entrance  tc 
the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
follow  the  sockeye  until  they  have 
passed  out  of  American  waters,  what 
are  known  as  the  Salmon  Banks,  ofl 
the  lower  end  of  San  Juan  Island, 
l)eing  the  principal  rendezvous  uf 
the  sockeye  run.  After  this  run  is 
over  they  go  up  the  Sound  and  fish 
for  chums  and  cohos,  and  later  go 
to  the  head  of  the  Sound  and  fish 
for  chums,  cohos,  chinooks  and  steel- 
head  trout. 

Each  year  the  catching  of  salmon 
by  trolling  and  trawling  becomes  of 
increasing  importance  commercially. 
These  methods  of  operation  were  ex- 
plained in  the  September  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review  in  the  article 
on  California  Fisheries,  and  for  that 
reason  will  not  be  dwelt  on  here. 
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Salmon  First  Importance 

As  stated  before,  the  most  val- 
uable fishery  resource  of  Washing- 
ton is  the  salmon.  As  on  other  bod- 
ies of  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fre- 
quented by  salmon,  the  Indians  were 
fishing  for  them  when  the  first 
whites  visited  the  country.  The  na- 
tives at  this  time  and  for  many  years 
after  used  reef  nets  and  hooks  and 
lines  in  the  salt  water,  and  spears, 
dip  nets  and  weirs  in  the  rivers. 
For  many  years  this  region  was  com- 
paratively isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  completion  of 
transcontinental  railroads  has  not 
completely  changed  this,  owing  to 
distance  from  large  consuming  cen- 
ters. As  a  result  of  this  isolation, 
it  was  necessary  for  many  years  to 
resort  to  methods  of  preparation 
which  would  insure  the  presentation 
of  the  product  for  indefinite  periods. 
Salting  naturally  came  first,  follow- 
ed by  canning,  while  the  shipping 
of  fresh  salmon  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  importance  as  transpor- 
tation facilities  increased.  During 
recent  years  the  canning  of  salmon 
eggs  for  use  as  bait  has  come  to 
be  a  side-line  industry  of  consider- 
able proportions. 

The  first  salmon  cannery  on  Puget 
Sound  was  erected  by  Jackson,  My- 
ers &  Company,  in  1877,  at  Mukilteo, 
in  Snohomish  county.  The  members 
of  this  firm  had  all  been  engaged 
previously  in  salmon  canning  on  the 
Columbia  river.  The  first  pack  was 
of  5000  cases,  composed  wholly  of 
silver,  or  coho,  salmon.  Later  at 
this  plant  were  put  up  the  first 
humpbacks  ever  canned.  In  order 
to  divert  the  minds  of  purchasers 
from  the  fact  that  the  meat  of  the 
humpback  was  much  lighter  in  color 
than  the  grades  then  known  to  the 
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consuming  public,  the  company  print- 
ed on  its  label  the  legend,  "Warrant- 
ed not  to  turn  red  in  the  can."  Even 
with  this  ahrewd  slogan,  the  demand 
for  humpback,  or  pink,  salmon  devel- 
oped very  slowly  and  it  was  some 
years  before  it  became  a  factor  in 
the  markets. 

The  Quinault  river,  which  enters 
the  ocean  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Grays  Harbor  county,  has  a  length 
from  the  ocean  to  Lake  Quinault  of 
about  40  miles,  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Quinault  Indian 
reservation.  This  stream  is  espec- 
ially noted  for  its  long  continued 
annual  run  of  Quinault  salmon. 
These  fish,  which  are  noted  for  their 
especially  red  colored  flesh,  make  an 
appearance  early  in  December,  when 
the  Indians  generally  catch  them  for 
their  own  use,  as  they  fear  that  if 
the  whites  got  hold  of  the  fish  they 
might  throw  away  the  hearts.  Should 
a  heart  be  eaten  at  this  time  by  a 
dog  or  chicken,  the  Indians  believe 
the  run  would  not  come.  In  Janu- 
ary, when  the  fish  begin  to  be  abun- 
dant, all  danger  of  this  seems  to 
have  passed,  for  the  Indians  then 
usually  have  a  considerable  numb»r 
for  sale  and  these  are  shipped  to 
distant  markets  in  a  fresh  condition 
or  are  sold  to  the  canneries.  The 
big  year  of  the  Quinaults,  in  1915, 
saw  350,000  of  these  famous  salmon 
canned.  Like  the  sockeye,  however, 
the  run  is  now  much  reduced.  The 
silver  salmon,  the  chum,  the  chi- 
nooks  and  the  steelhead  trout  ap- 
pear in  the  Quinault  river  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

During  the  Quinault  season  stake 
nets  are  u-sed,  while  the  rest  of  the 
time,  as  a  result  of  the  freshets, 
drift  gill  nets  are  used  in  the  'ed- 
dies. The  stake  nets  are  arranged 
in  a  rather  peculiar  manner.  A  line 
of  stakes  is  run  out  for  about  one- 
third  the  width  at  right  angles  to 
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the  shore,  and  to  these  are  attached 
a  net  by  short  ropes.  From  each 
stake  a  section  of  net  is  run  out  and 
downstream,  curving  inward  like  a 
hook  at  the  end,  the  latter  part  be- 
ing held  in  place  by  three  .stakes. 
The  stake  nets  are  40  to  60  meshes 
deep,  with  SVi-inch  stretch  mesh  and 
are  set  85  yards  apart.  A  set  of 
these  forms  one  fishing  location. 

In  1883  B.  A.  Seaborg,  father  of 
E.  A.  Seaborg,  present  director  of 
fish  and  game,  established  the  first 
cannery  on  Grays  Harbor.  His  plant 
was  on  the  waterfront  of  what  is 
now  Aberdeen,  although  at  that  time 
it  was  practically  a  wilderness.  In 
fact,  it  was  from  this  cannery  that 
Aberdeen  received  its  name. 

Washington  has  thirty  -  one  state 
salmon  hatcheries  and  eight  trout 


hatcheries.  The  federal  government 
has  seven  hatcheries  in  the  state  and 
there  are  several  county  hatcheries, 
aside  from  ten  privately  owned  and 
operated  game  fish  hatcheries.  To  the 
increased  efforts  in  propagation  is 
due  the  increased  taking  of  chinooks, 
silversides  and  chums.  These  runs 
have  been  but  little  diminished,  while 
in  some  cases  it  is  claimed  by  the 
state  fisheries  board  that  they  have 
been  actually  increased.  Transplant- 
ing salmon  runs  from  one  stream  to 
another  had  never  been  attempted, 
at  least  on  a  large  scale,  until  the 
state  fish  commissioner  began  it 
eight  years  ago.  It  was  demon- 
strated by  actual  experience  that 
eyed  salmon  eggs  can  be  taken  from 
one  stream,  conveyed  to  another 
stream,  hatched  out  and  liberated 
and  the  mature  salmon  will  return 
to  the  stream  where  hatched  out 
and  liberated  rather  than  to  the 
stream  where  the  eggs  were  taken. 
Handle  16.000,000  Pounds  Halibut 

The  Fuget  Sound  halibut  fleet  dur- 
ing 1920  handled  through  Seattle  a 
total  of  16,174,199  pounds  of  fish 
which  brought  an  average  price  of 
.172  cents  per  pound,  making  the  to- 
tal commercial  value  of  the  catch 
*2,781,962.23.  While  this  is  an  in- 
crease over  1919  and  1918,  the  con- 
dition is  not  as  healthy  as  the  fig- 
ures indicate.  The  catch  is  far  from 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the 
fleets  operating,  and  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  widely  extend  the  range 
covered  and  to  increase  the  amount 
of  gear  used. 

Today  the  sailing  vessel  is  un- 
known in  the  halibut  fishery,  having 
been  superseded  by  vessels  with 
twice  the  carrying  capacity  of  those 
formerly  engaged,  the  increase  in 
size  permitting  them  to  carry  double 
the  number  of  fishermen  and  dories. 
These  vessels  are  all  powered  with 
gas  engines.  In.stead  of  getting  its 
catch  within  easy  radius  of  Seattle, 
the  fleet  now  fishes  mainly  on  the 
Alaska  off-shore  banks,  ranging  from 
800  to  2000  nautical  miles  from  Se- 
attle. A  large  number  of  small  ves- 
sels, mostly  of  the  purse-seine  type, 
have  been  fitted  up  for  long  lining 
and  operate  with  the  fleet  principally 
on  the  nearer  banks. 

The  present  extensive  halibut  fish- 
eries of  the  Pacific  owe  their  incep- 
tion to  the  publication  in  1880  of  a 
series  of  very  optimistic  letters  in 
the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  of  Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts.  The  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  New  England 
fishermen  prompted  them  to  consider 
the  matter  favorably,  particularly  as 
they  knew  from  reliable  sources  that 
halibut  were  abundant  off  Cape  Flat- 
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tery  at  certain  seasons.  The  native 
fishermen  had  fished  here  fur  their 
own  use  for  many  years,  the  surplus 
beinK  sold  to  the  whites  livinR  on 
the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  pelagic  fur-seal  fishery,  which 
was  then  lawful  and  quite  profitable, 
was  another  stronR  inducement  for 
the  Eastern  fishermen  to  make  the 
venture  of  sailing  "around  the 
Horn,"  for  some  believed  that  this 
offered  unusual  opportunities  for  fi- 
nancial success,  while  they  thought 
the  period  between  sealing  seasons 
might  be  profitably  utilized  by  en- 
gaging in  halibut  fishing.  The  men 
who  entered  upon  this  experiment 
were  among  the  most  skillful,  dar- 
ing and  adventurous  of  their  class. 

Eastern  Schooners  in  1887 
In  the  fall  and  early  winter  of 
1887,  three  schooners  sailed  from 
Ma.ssachu  setts  for  Puget  Sound. 
These  were  the  Mollie  Adams  and 
the  Edward  E.  Webster  of  Glouces- 
ter and  the  Oscar  and  Hattie  of 
Swampscott.  The  two  former  were 
owned  by  Captain  Sol  Jacobs,  who 
had  achieved  fame  as  a  mackerel 
fisherman  and  who  after  dispatching 
his  vessels  crossed  the  continent  in 
time  to  make  the  nece8sar>'  business 
arrangements,  pending  their  arrival. 
The  Mollie  Adams  made  a  good  pas- 
sage and  reached  her  destination 
without  mishap,  but  the  Webster  met 
with  an  accident  to  her  spars  before 
rounding  the  Horn,  put  into  Monte- 
video for  repairs,  wait  delayed  and 
finally  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
lat«  in  the  season. 

The  Oscar  and  Hattie  reached  Pu- 
get Sound  lat«r  than  the  Adams,  but 
in  time  to  engage  in  the  halibut  fish- 
ery, carrying  six  dories  and  a  crew 
of  fourteen  men.  About  two-thirds 
of  its  catch  was  sold  fresh  and  the 
remainder  was  fletched.  The  result 
of  the  season's  work  was  240,000 
pounds  of  fresh  and  fletched  fish, 
with  a  value  at  the  prices  paid 
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the  fishermen  of  |7600.  The  fish 
shipped  east  by  the  Oscar  and  Hat- 
tie was  the  first  shipment  so  made 
and  it  went  forward  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  ice  used  cost 
^22.50  per  ton  and  the  high  freight 
rates  took  all  the  profit. 

When  the  Mollie  Adams  returned 
to  Puget  Sound  at  the  close  of  the 
fishing  season  she  brought  with  her 
160,000  pounds  of  halibut.  In  the 
meantime  after  a  lot  of  trouble  her 
owner.  Captain  Jacobs,  had  arranged 
for  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred 
pounds  for  transportation  of  the 
fish  across  the  continent  to  Glouces- 
ter. After  deducting  expenses  the 
members  of  the  crew  received  $175 
each,  or  at  the  rate  of  $9  a  day  for 
19  days'  fishing. 

Cod  Fishery  Large 

Codfish  handled  by  the  Puget  Sound 
fleet  last  year,  fresh,  cured  and 
tongues,  had  an  aggregate  commer- 
cial value  of  $359,061.93.  Unlike  the 
vessels  used  in  the  New  England 
fisheries,  there  is  no  distinctive  type 
employed  in  the  Pacific  cod  fishery. 
Many  of  them  were  at  one  time 
brigs,  barks,  barkentines  and  schoon- 
ers employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  Pacific  and  purchased  for  use 
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in  the  cod  fishery  after  they  had  at- 
tained varj'ing  ages.  As  the  schoon- 
er rig  has  proven  the  most  econom- 
ical, many  of  the  vessels  have  been 
altered  to  this  type.  They  vary  in 
length  from  102  feet  6  inches  to  156 
feet,  and  the  net  tonnage  ranges 
from  138  to  413. 

All  Pacific  codfishing  is  done  in 
the  daytime.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  dories  are  put  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  which  has  been  anchored 
in  a  favored  spot.  Each  dory  is 
equipped  with  the  necessary  fishing 
lines,  a  small  sail,  a  water  beaker, 
a  windlass  for  hauling  in  the  an- 
chor, a  10  or  14  pound  anchor,  a 
small  keg  buoy,  a  knife  for  cutting 
bait  and  bleeding  the  fish,  a  gaff 
for  handling  the  large  fish  and  with 
which  most  of  the  fishermen  stun  or 
kill  the  fish  by  striking  it  on  the 
head  with  the  handle.  But  one  man 
goes  in  a  dory  and  each  rows  away 
in  search  of  a  good  place  to  fish. 
The  direction  in  which  they  row 
from  the  vessel  is  to  a  great  extent 
governed  by  the  tide  and  force  of 
the  wind,  the  idea  being  to  utilize 
the  wind  and  tide  to  help  in  getting 
back  to  the  ship  when  the  dory, 
being  full,  would  make  rowing  la- 
borious. 

Captain  Matthew  Turner,  master 
of  the  brig  Timandra,  120  tons,  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco  in  1857, 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in 
the  discovery  of  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  great  cod  banks  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  While  his  vessel 
lay  anchored  in  northern  waters 
waiting  for  the  ice  to  break  to  make 
a  river  trip  with  an  assorted  cargo, 
the  crew  began  fishing  over  the  rail 
with  hand  lines  simply  as  a  pa.stime. 
They  were  surprised  to  find  plenty 
of  cod,  averaging  about  two  feet  in 
length.  Captain  Turner  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  codfish,  but  some  of  the 
crew  were  familiar  with  the  species, 
and  he,  knowing  their  market  value, 
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appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  and  became  interested  in 
the  fishing.  For  several  years  he 
had  no  c()mpetition  in  this  new  line 
of  commercial  cod  fishing,  but  in 
1865  six  vessels  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  pur- 
suit of  cod.  These  were  the  first 
American  vessels  to  visit  that  region 
on  cod  fishing  trips  and  their  sail- 
ing evidenced  a  resolution  to  begin 
the  business  upon  a  broad  commer- 
cial basis. 

Shell  Fish  Industry 
Clams,  mussels  and  crabs  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  on  Puget 
Sound  furnish  a  big  industry  in 
themselves.  During  the  year  1920 
nearly  four  and  a  half  million  clams 
and  mussels  were  taken  and  more 
than  a  million  crabs  were  caught. 
Of  the  clams  the  razor  variety  taken 
on   Crays  Harbor  is  probably  the 


best  known  and  the  1920  yield  from 
this  district  alone  totaled  3,040,758, 
for  which  the  diggers  received  $76,- 
018.95.  During  the  1920  season  ten 
canneries  were  operated  on  the  Wash- 
ington coast  and  the  clam  pack  had 
a  total  commercial  value  of  $.'?94,- 
688,90.  In  addition  to  this  1082 
cases  of  clam  nectar  were  obtained 
with  a  value  of  $2164.  Handled 
fresh  the  clams  for  the  season 
amounted  to  666,920  pounds  with  a 
commercial  value  of  |23,951.5,3.  The 
season's  catch  of  crabs  resulted  in 
1,656,933  being  shipped  fresh  and 
twelve  cases  of  crab  meat  were 
canned  with  a  total  value  of  $432. 
Aquatic  AnimaU  Taken 
Grays  Harbor  has  the  only  whal- 
ing station  on  the  Washington  coast, 
and  from  it  three  vessels  are  oper- 
ated, the  Westport,  Moran  and  Aber- 
deen.   During  1920  a  total  of  187 


whales  were  captured,  from  which 
251,733  gallons  of  whale  oil  were 
obtained,  49,493  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 
.330  tons  of  fertilizer  and  221  tons 
of  whalebone.  The  year  1921  has 
been  a  quiet  one  in  the  whaling  in- 
dustrj'  of  Washington.  When  the 
season  opened  in  April  the  market 
for  oil  was  poor,  and  when  relief  in 
this  line  was  obtained  the  shipping 
strike  was  called  and  all  plans  for 
operations  had  to  be  cancelled.  Con- 
sequently the  fleet  of  whalers  has 
been  tied  up  all  summer. 

The  Universal  By-Products  Com- 
pany, which  established  a  tanner>' 
to  handle  skins  of  aquatic  animals 
at  Edmonds.  Washington,  has  tanned 
more  than  16,000  shark  skins  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  several  tons  of  whale 
stomach  and  inte.ttines. 


A  COLLEGE  OF  FISHERIES 

The  University  of  Washington  Op>erates  a  Unique  Department  for  the  Study  of 

Commercial  Fishing 


A College  of  Fisheries  was  es- 
tablished two  years  ago  at 
the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle.  It  is  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  is  one  of  two  in 
the  world,  .Japan  being  the  only 
other  country  to  have  taken  this 
step  in  advanced  education.  The 
American  .school  has  enrolled  pupils 
from  practically  everj'  nation,  both 
European  and  Asiatic.  Many  gradu- 
ates from  the  Japanese  college  have 
sought  admission,  feeling  that  the 
methods  taught  in  their  countrj' 
might  well  be  supplemented  by  the 
modern  four-year  course  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Fisheries  at  Seattle. 

John  N.  Cobb,  professor  of  fish- 
eries, is  director  of  the  college,  and 
many  of  the  textbooks  used  are  from 
his  pen.  His  many  years  of  earnest 
study  and  practical  experience  make 
him  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  United  States  on  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  the  nation.  The  college 
now  occupies  buildings  vacated  by 
the  Naval  Training  Station  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  the  university 
plans  a  permanent  group  of  build- 
ings as  soon  as  necessary  funds  are 
available. 

The  College  of  Fisheries  has  a 
two-fold  purpose:  first,  to  afford  in- 
struction in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  commercial  fishing;  second, 
to  promote  the  interest  of  fisheries 
in  the  state  of  Wa.shington  and  in 
the  United  States  by  encouraging 
the  right  use  of  fishery  resources. 
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The  location  of  the  college  on  the 
shores  of  I^ke  Washington  and  Lake 
Union,  which  bodies  of  water  are 
connected  by  canals  with  each  other 
and  with  Puget  Sound,  presents  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  the  study 
of  a(|uatic  life  and  fish  culture  and 
for  experiments  in  the  i>ractice  of 
fi.shing. 

The  ichthyological  laboratory  con- 
tains an  extensive  collection  of 
fishes  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
species  from  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska.  The  laborat4ir>'  for  fish  dis- 
eases is  equipped  for  the  study  of 


life  histories  of  the  various  fish 
))arasites.  It  includes  aquaria  for 
live  subjects  and  a  dark  room  for 
studying  the  effect  of  various  col- 
ored lights. 

A  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study 
of  apparatus  is  equipped  with  work- 
ing models  of  the  larger  forms  and 
fully  rigged  types  of  the  smaller 
forms  of  fishery'  equipment.  Prac- 
tical instruction  is  given  on  the 
manufacture,  use,  care  and  repair 
of  all  classes  of  fishing  gear.  The 
canning  laboratory  contains  all  the 
machinery  and  appliances  necessao' 
for  canning  any  fish  product,  and 
much  experimental  and  research 
work  is  done.  The  curing  laborator>- 
is  e<iuipped  for  the  pickling,  dr>'- 
salting,  mild  curing  and  smoking 
processes. 

About  700  square  feet  in  Fisheries 
Hall  No.  2  is  occupied  by  a  fish 
hatcher>',  which  is  furnished  with 
troughs,  baskets  and  other  es.sen- 
tials  for  the  care  of  500,000  salmon 
or  trout  eggs.  A  complete  set  of 
batteries  of  open  and  clo.sed-top  jar* 
is  provided  for  the  care  of  several 
million  semi-buoyant  eggs.  Cement 
lined  ponds  are  available  in  the  col- 
lege grounds  for  the  rearing  of  vari- 
ous species  of  aquatic  animals.  Trap- 
netting,  pur.se  and  haul  seining,  gill 
netting,  trolling,  hand  and  long  line 
fishing,  oyster  gathering,  clam  dig- 
ging, kelp  harvesting,  and  other 
forms  of  commercial  fishing  are 
every-day  work  for  the  students. 
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THE  AUXILIARY  STEAMER 

An  Account  of  a  Successful  Cotubinauon  Stcani 

Br  JOHN  L.  DOOERT 


VICTORIA 

and  Sail  Ship 


THE  Victona  was  liuilt.  in  1852 
for  the  F.Myjla!i(i-Austr;ili^i  trade. 
She  was  a  cotiiliirnjii  sailitj^  and 
^^teanuag  hhip,  what  wt;  call  to- 
day an  auxiliar>'.  Takinjc  into  con- 
rtuiiTation  the  limitations  that  at 
that  time  surrouiiiied  steam  engi- 
neering, she  Wits  a  irreat  success. 
She  was  Riven  a  fine  mtKlel  <.that 
was  the  day  of  the  clipper  ship)  be- 
causi'  she  was  ti-d  to  maintain 

H  !8oa  s|)L'oil  <if  10  kiiots  under  steaTn 
ali>iu'  ai'.d  without  steam  to  keep  up 
With  Die  fast  sailinjT  ships  ol  that 
time,  ThrouKh  a  conihination  of  cir- 
cum.'itanccs  cdtimn  t^d  with  the  dis- 
covery of  jri  1(1,  thf  ptite  (if  coal  had 
risen  to  per  toti.  and  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  the  day  may  again 
dawn  when  fuel  will  be  expensive 
and  man  will  once  IllOf*  turn  (O  tb« 
wind.s  for  help. 

The  Australian  authorities  had  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  most  rapid  pas- 
sage  under  steam  from  England  to 
Australia,  and  this  prize  w«»  earried 
off  by  thia  little  "auxiliary"  when 
•he  left  Craveeend  on  the  18th  of 
ona  Jttoa  and  reached  Adelaide  on 
the  19th  of  the  following  August. 
On  one  trip  the  Victoria  ran  this 
aame  diatance  in  69  days.  22 '/^  hours, 
inelndioff  two  days*  stoppace  at  St. 
Vincents,  the  fuel  eonsninption  for 
the  voyage  being  1200  tons. 
Oacillating  Engine 
Her  engine  would  have  given  the 
modem  sea  engineer  the  nightmare, 
being  a  four-cylinder  angular  oscil- 
lating steam  engine  with  cylinders  of 
48-inch  bore  and  IMncb  Btndte.  The 
ateam  pressure  waa  but  16  peanria 
per  square  iiuh;  that  meant  hoac 
boilers,  and  a  fuel  consumption  not 
lower  than  8  poaada  per  Indicated 
horaepower  hoar.   Of  course  ttiere 
waa  jet  condensation  with  constant 
blowing  down  and  replenishing  of 
the  water  in  the  boilera  with  eea- 
water.    Her  engine  tamed  a  two- 
blade  propeller,  IS-foot  diameter  and 
22-foot  pitch,  at  60  r.  p.  m.  full 
power.    If  her  engine  and  boilers 
and  condensers  were  economic  crimes 
from  ovr  preeent  standards,  aft  of 
her  engine  she  was  way  ahead  of 
any  modern  auxiliary,  and  it  is  that 
superiority  which  justifies  the  writ- 
ing and  publishing  of  this  article. 
Line  Siaft  Clntdi 
Aft  of  her  mgine  was  a  powerful 
elnteh  that  tranamitted  the  power  of 
the  engine  to  the  propeller  shaft 
That  clutch  was  highly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  permitting  the 
clutching  and  unclutching  of  the 
propeller  and  engine  in  half  a  min- 
nte  by  one  man.   For  more  than  ten 
years  this  clutch   successfully  an- 
swered to  ever>'  demand  of  perpet- 
ual clufchiiijr  and  unclutching  in  all 
kinds  r,f  weather,  transmitting  over 
1000  I.  H.  P.  The  propeller  waa  of 
large  diameter  and  coarse  pitch 


Recently  th»'  I.a  France,  the 
largest  Hailing  t»hip  in  the  world, 
which  had  been  equipped  im  an 
auxiliary  with  twin  t'arels-Sch- 
neider  I>ie8el  engines,  has  been 
reconverted  into  a  plain  sailing 
ship.  The  question  naturally 
<  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
rine engineer  mi  mval  arcld- 
tect:  why  was  not  the  Dkeel 
engine  left  in  and  the  masts 
and  sails  taken  out? 

The  La  Frjince  is  of  ulM^ut 
the  >anu>  deHriwfieht  tonnage 
Bs  those  two  iiuccessful  motor- 
ships,  the  Selandia  and  the  Jul- 
landia.  The  La  France  had  two 
900  B.  H.  P.  two-cycle  Diesels; 
the  Selandia  two  1050  B.  H.  P. 
fow-ciyde  Pjasela.  b  the  La 
France  as  a  sailing  eh^  vnder 
present  working  condftionB  go- 
in«  (i)  provf  more  ecimomical 
than  Ihfsf  two  famouis  Bur- 
meistcr  &  W.Hin  motorships'.' 

Mr.  John  I,.  Rogert,  consult- 
ing enginef  r  of  NVw  York,  has 
had  a  very  wide  experience 
with  Diesel  moturt»hips.  He  in 
going  thorooghly  into  the  SMt- 
ter  of  amdliaiy  powered  aalllnf 
ships  and  liellefaa  am  maSOaty 
can  be  built  which  on  certain 
routes  will  surpass  in  economy 
even  the  motorship.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  sailing  ship  operation  will 
find  this  article  ver>  interest- 
ing reading  in  connection  with 
an  article  along  similar  lines 
on  "American  Sailing  Vesseb," 
hy  C  O.  LUjegren.  wMdi  waa 
pnbMabed  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view for  February.  1920. 


which  was  the  reason  why  It  did 
not  interfere  with  the  ship's  sailing 
when  unclutched.  These  two  fea- 
tures were  responsible  for  the  .•'hip'.s 
success.  Brunei,  the  engineering 
genius  responsible  (or  the  Great 
Western  and  Great  KaHtern,  was  the 
engineer  responsible  for  the  Victo- 
ria, and  under  his  auspices  a  serie.s 
of  trials  was  carried  out.  Here  are 
the  results  which  no  modern  auxil- 
iaiy  can  duplicate  or  even  approach : 
leaolte  ef  Trial 
1.  Under  steam  alone,  at  full 
steam  power,  a  speed  of  11.66  knots 
was  maintained  on  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  1  ton.  10  cwt.  per  hour.  The 
sea  waa  amooth  and  calm.  No  indi- 
cator cards  are  available,  but  at  i 
pounds  pet  L  H.  P.  the  above  fuel 
conaunniiiUon  woald  appear  to  point 
to  about  1120  I.  H.  P.  It  is  a  pretty 


.safe  liet  Ihjil  those  enKines  and  boil- 
ers could  not  do  belter  than  H  p>junds 
per  I.  H.  P.  hour. 

2.  Under  full  ateam  and  canvas, 
wind  strong,  a  apoed  «t  IS  knots 
was  attained. 

3.  Under  sail  alone,  disconnecting 
the  screw,  so  as  to  allow  the  ship 
to  run  freel\  under  cativas,  the  wind 
free,  moderate  and  light,  ail  plain 
sails  set,  a  speed  of  S'  j  knots  was 
averaged,  passing  easily  three  sail- 
ing vessels  on  the  same  course. 

4.  Under  sail  alone,  with  the 
screw  disconnected,  "by  the  wind," 
the  .ship  made  0^2  knots:  stood  well 
on  both  tacks. 

5.  Under  sail  alone,  the  wind  free, 
light  and  moderate,  the  screw  was 
stopped  hard  and  fast  In  an  upright 
position  (behind  the  stern  post). 
The  speed  fell  to  5*^  knots  and  the 
.ship  refused  to  obey  the  helm.  When 
the  screw  was  disconnected  the  ship'a 
speed  rose  to  7' 2  knots. 

6.  Disconnecting  the  screw,  so  as 
to  allow  the  ship  to  run  freely  un- 
der canvas,  one  man  disconnected 
the  screw  while  the  engines  were 
turning  over  in  less  than  SO  seconds: 
one  man  reconnected  the  screw  In 
SO  seconds. 

T.  Tin  screw  revolving  by  steam, 
the  ship  answered  her  helm  quickly 
and  perfectly.  The  engine  being 
stopped  and  the  vessel  being  under 
sail  only,  the  screw  being  discon- 
nected, the  ship  answered  her  hdm 
as  quiddy  and  perfectly  under  sail 
alone  as  under  steam.  The  screw 
l>eiaK  connected  and  placed  upright 
hard  and  fast  in  front  of  the  rudder, 
the  ship  ceased  to  obey  the  helm. 
The  screw  being  connected  and 
placed  hard  and  fai>t  uthwartiihips, 
the  ship  answered  the  helm,  but 
not  so  well  as  when  disconnected. 
In  all  case.s,  the  .screw  being  fixed 
hard  and  fast  diminished  the  speed 
about  2  knots  and  diminished  the 
power  of  steerage.  And  in  every 
case,  the  screw  being  disconnected 
and  permitted  to  revolve  freely,  the 
steerage  and  speed  were  immediately 
re.stored;  the  operation  in  no  case 
required  more  than  30  seconds. 

The  practical  conclusions  drawn 
ft'iri)  these  experiments  were  as  fol- 

1.  The  power  of  sailing  and  (luick- 
ly  disconnecting  the  .screw  without 
stopping  the  shiti  or  engines,  as  ef- 
fected by  the  Victoria,  is  Of  great 
value  to  screw-steamships. 

2.  That  the  steerage  of  a  ship 
may  be  injurioualy  affected  when, 
either  through  ignorance  or  the  lack 
of  proper  means,  the  screw  is  not 
disconnected  while  the  engines  are 
not  at  work. 

3.  That  when  the  screw  of  the 
Victoria  is  disconnected  and  runs 
freely.  nelQier  the  steerage  nor  speed 
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of  the  ship  appears  to  be  sensibly 
affected. 

4.  That  the  Victoria  answered  her 
helm  and  performed  her  functions 
equally  well,  under  sail  alone,  as  un- 
der steam  alone. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  and  characteristics  of 
the  Victoria: 

Length  of  loadwater  line  261' 

Beam  extreme  38' 

Depth  at  the  side  27'  8" 

Gross  registered  tonnage,  tona....l350 

Net  registered  tonnage,  tons  1150 

Draft  light   10' 6" 

Laden   17' 5' -j" 

Area  midship  section  light.. 330  sq.  ft. 

Laden    590  sq.  ft. 

Area  Igt.  water  line  plane  .S970  sq.  ft. 

Laden   7600  sq.  ft. 

Wetted  surface  light  9947  sq.  ft. 

Laden   12,694  sq.  ft. 

Displacement  light  1567  tons 

Laden   3000  tons 

Masts   4 

Canvas  in  sails   13,860  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  iron  in  hull  800  tons 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures, the  admiralty  coefficient  of  the 
Victoria  figures  out  closely  295  when 
the  ship,  displacing  3000  tons,  at- 
tained a  sea  speed  of  11.66  knots  per 
hour  on  an  hourly  consumption  of 
33G0  pounds  of  coal,  indicating  1120 
1.  H.  P. 

Feathering  Screws 
It  seems  singular  that  no  au.xil- 
i&ry  has  been  fitted  with  feathering 
screws — similar  to  the  Bevis  feath- 
ering screw-propeller.  More  than 
2500  H.  P.  has  been  transmitted 
through  one  of  these  wheels,  and 
they  have  uniformly  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  ship-owner. 

The  pitch  of  propellers  fitted  to 
oil  engines  is  usually  9/10  of  the 
diameter,  and  sometimes  even  less. 
A  pitch  of  9/10  of  the  diameter 
means  a  blade  angle  at  the  tip  of 
16  degrees  with  a  thwartships  plane, 
and  a  blade  angle  of  but  22  degrees 
at  its  center  of  area.  It  would  be 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  a  propeller 
with  blades  having  such  thwart- 
ships  angles  to  turn  freely  when 
disconnected  from  the  engine,  un- 
der the  action  of  the  ship  moving 
through  the  water  propelled  by  her 
canvas  alone.  In  fact  the  drag  that 
results  from  such  fine  pitch  propell- 
ers has  been  measured,  and  turns 
out  to  be  most  serious,  as  was  to  be 
expected. 

If  the  propeller  or  propellers  have 
sufficient  area  of  blade  to  be  eco- 
n<)mic«lly  suitable  for  the  power 
propulsion  of  the  ship,  the  loss  of 
speed  when  under  canvas  alone  is 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  speed  the 
same  ship  coud  attain  under  the 
same  sails,  with  the  same  conditions 
of  wind,  but  free  of  the  ob.<<truction 
of  propeller  or  propellers.  D.  W. 
Taylor  mathematically  demonstrated 
with  certain  justifiable  assumptions 
as  to  the  flow  of  water  past  the 
blades  that  a  diameter-pitch  ratio 
of  .35  was  characteristic  of  the  most 
efficient  element  of  a  propeller  blade. 


That  means  that  approximately  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  is  the  thwart- 
ships  angle  of  the  most  efficient  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  of  a  propeller 
blade.  When  the  pitch-diameter  ra- 
tio of  the  tips  of  the  blades  is  1.5, 
the  angle  of  the  blades  at  their  cen- 
ter of  area  is  verj'  nearly  45  degrees. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  coarse 
pitch  propeller,  if  undutched  from 
the  engine,  will  turn,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ship  passing  through  the 
water,  with  much  less  resistance 
than  a  fine  pitch  propeller. 

It  was  this  characteristic  of  the 
early  steamship  propellers  that  made 
them  efliecient  sailing  vessels.  All 
marine  steam  engines  seventy  years 
ago  were  slow-turning  engines,  and 
their  propellers  had  pitches  as  coarse 
as  twice  the  diameter.  All  early 
steamships  were  sailing  ships,  and 
expected  to  use  their  sails,  to  save 
coal,  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible. They  were  handicapped  by 
heavy  cumbersome,  wasteful  machin- 
ery', and  coal  bunkers  that  occupied 
valuable  cargo  space.  The  Victoria 
was  an  example  of  how  well  they 
could  sail  with  disconnected  screws. 
One  of  their  great  defects  was  the 
length  of  time  it  took  to  get  up 
steam.  They  none  of  them  had  wa- 
ter-tube boilers,  and  hours  were  re- 
quired to  raise  steam.  It  would  often 
happen  that  the  wind   would  fall 


light  just  as  the  fires  had  been  al- 
lowed to  die  out,  and  vice  versa,  the 
wind  would  spring  up  just  as  the 
boilers  got  good  and  hot  and  the 
propeller  had  been  clutched  to  the 
engine. 

Oil  Engine  Auxiliaries 

The  oil  engine  requires  a  high  ro- 
tative speed,  to  keep  cost,  weight 
and  space  occupied  down,  and  the 
result  of  directly  driving  the  pro- 
peller from  the  engine  has  been  to 
ruin  the  propeller,  so  far  as  sailing 
is  concerned.  The  use  of  Bevis 
feathering  screw-propellers  would 
be  one  solution  of  this  difficulty;  the 
adoption  of  gearing  between  the 
engine  and  the  propeller  would  be 
another.  Probably  the  best  solution 
of  all  would  be  the  use  of  electric 
drive  on  the  propeller  shaft  in  com- 
bination with  oil-engine  driven  dy- 
namo and  storage  batter>'.  Electric- 
ally driven  mast-winches,  capstans, 
windlass  and  drums  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  labor  of  working 
ship.  If  there  is  going  to  he  a  fu- 
ture auxiliary',  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  all  the  auxiliar>'  machinery  of 
a  modern  motorship,  besides  hand- 
ling its  sails  by  power  in.stead  of  by 
hand.  It  is  my  belief  that  .such  an 
auxiliary  can  be  designed  that  will 
on  certain  routes  surpass  even  the 
true  motorship  in  the  economical 
transportation  of  cargo. 


Combination  Ore  and  Oil  Steamer 
G.  Harrison  Smith 

Delivered  to  International  Petroleum  Company 


C':mbtnation  oil  ami  ore  Btcamer  O.  Hnrn-  it' 

Conpany  by  th«   SpnTrnwS   P'unt    [1  ■. 

THE  G.  Harrison  Smith,  20,000- 
ton  combination  ore  and  oil 
vessel  built  at  the  Sparrow's 
Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corpt)ralion,  Ltd.,  for 
the  International  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, was  delivered  to  her  owners 
on  September  12,  after  a  very  suc- 
cessful trial,  which  was  run  on  Au- 
gust 30  at  Sparrows  Point,  Mary- 
land. 


'  f'.y  dttiv«ret1  lo  the  Intcf nanoaiil  J»*trol«um 

licthlehcm   Shipbuilding  CoiporiitK-n 

The  vessel  has  a  length  overall 
of  571  feet  6  inches,  a  breadth  of  72 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  44  feet.  She  is 
e(]uipped  with  three  single  -  ended 
Scotch  boilers  and  triple-expansion 
reciprocating  engines  with  cylinders 
25x41  xC8-inch  diameter  and  4S-inrh 
stroke.  The  boilers  are  equipped 
with  the  Bethlchem-Dahl  mechanical 
oil  burning  system  fitted  with  How- 
den  type  of  forced  draft. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MOTOR  SHIP  BUILDING 


THE  Emergrency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion now  has  one  first  class 
sea-going  motorship,  the  Will- 
iam Penn,  and  that  good  ves- 
sel, now  on  her  maiden  voyage,  is 
demonstrating  to  the  corporation  the 
value  of  Diesel  engine  propulsion. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  read  the  pre- 
viously published  descriptions  of 
thiH  vessel  we  will  give  her  princi- 
pal specifications. 

She  has  a  length  of  455  feet  over- 
all, a  beam  of  60  feet,  and  a  molded 
depth  to  shelter-deck  of  36  feet  8 
inches.  Her  deadweight  capacity  on 
28  feet  4%i  inche.s  draft  is  12.375 
tons,  of  which  11,725  tons  is  net  ca- 
pacity for  cargo.  She  has  twin  six 
cylinder,  four  cycle,  directly  revers- 
ible marine  Diesel  engines  of  29.134 
inch  cylinder  bore  and  45.275  inch 
stroke,  built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain 
of  Copenhagen  and  installed  by 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. These  engines  at  the  de- 
signed speed  of  115  r.  p.  m.  have  a 
rating  of  2250  i.  h.  p.  each. 

On  her  deep  sea  trials  the  Will- 
iam Penn  was  not  fully  loaded,  her 
mean  draft  being  only  24  feet.  In 
this  condition,  with  the  engines  av- 
eraging 109.7  r.  p.  m.,  they  devel- 
oped a  mean  i.  h.  p.  of  4202,  driving 
the  ship  at  11.77  knots  an  hour  on 
a  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes 
of  0.308  pounds  per  indicated  horse- 
power. The  fuel  used  was  29.4  de- 
grees Baume  Diesel  oil  with  a  ther- 
mal value  of  19,450  b.  t.  u. 

The  William  Penn  at  the  time  of 
this  sea  trial  had  in  her  holds  129,- 
374  cases  of  oil,  500  barrels  of 
grease,  and  a  miscellaneous  general 
cargo,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about 
6200  tons.  Immediately  after  her 
trials  she  cleared  for  Savannah  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  round  the  world 
voyage.  At  Savannah  she  loaded 
3350  bales  of  cotton  and  1450  bar- 
rels of  resin.  Twelve  hundred  tons 
of  fuel  oil  were  taken  at  New  York. 
From  Savannah  the  William  Penn 
goes  to  Balboa,  thence  through  the 
Canal  to  Honolulu,  at  both  of  which 
ports  the  fuel  oil  tanks  will  be  filled 


to  capacity.  Cargo  will  be  discharg- 
ed at  Oriental  ports  and  return  car- 
go picked  up  there  for  the  home- 
ward trip  via  Suez  and  British  ports 
to  New  York.  The  Barber  Lines 
operating  the  William  Penn  have 
already  arranged  profitable  return 
cargo. 

The  Kennecott  is  making  .some 
very  creditable  records  in  economy 
of  operation  and  has  been  running 
coastwise  with  full  cargoes  and 
practically  no  maintenance  or  repair 
bills  on  her  propelling  machinery. 
This  vessel,  built  by  Todd  Dry  Dock 
and  Construction  Corporation  of  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  and  engined  by 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  is  a  more  strictly  Ameri- 
can product  than  her  larger  sister 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  more 
interesting.  As  we  go  to  press  she 
has  just  completed  her  second  round 
trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  New  York, 
and  her  engines  have  not  been 
forced  to  shut  down  once  during  her 
entire  sea  experience. 

From  that  earlier  motor  tanker, 
the  Charlie  Watson,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  comes 
the  same  report.   The  Charlie  Wat- 


son, a  first  cla.ss  steel  vessel  of 
2600  tons  deadweight  capacity,  was 
built  by  the  Union  Construction 
Company  and  engined  by  the  Pa- 
cific Diesel  Engine  Company,  both 
of  Oakland.  California. 

A  larger  tanker  along  the  same 
lines,  the  H.  T.  Harper,  of  4750 
deadweight  tons  capacity,  is  just  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  the  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  of  Oakland,  and  thus 
with  four  first  class  sea-going  .steel 
motorships  of  respectable  capacity 
the  American  merchant  murine  faces 
a  desperate  cut-throat  competition 
in  the  overseas  freight  business, 
having  already  demonstrated  on 
many  lines  that  against  European 
motorships  competition  with  its 
steamers  is  quite  hopeless. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Holland  are  busy 
building  great  fleets  of  these  eco- 
nomical carriers,  in  addition  to  their 
present  motorship  tonnage. 

It  is  up  to  American  shipowners 
in  the  overseas  business  to  convert 
their  wasteful  steamers  and  up  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to 
assist  in  that  good  work. 


Untitd  Stain  Shippinc  Boird  lei-coing  moiorthlp  William  Prnn.  12.J7S  de»dw«lcht  Ions  cat>ach*  on 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN 

RUDDER 


By  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


I^t  to  ri|tht-~- Launch  Abcrtay  leaving  »hop  for  her  triali.  •honvins  bu^c  view  of  Kitchen  rudder.    View  of  itern  fthowin^  rudder   in   straight  ahead 
position.     Stern  showinK  rudder  hard  aport.     Sern    showtnfc  rudder  closed  in  hard  astern  position 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  be- 
ing manifested  in  the  launch 
Abertay,  which  is  being  oper- 
ated on  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Scot- 
land, as  a  ferry  between  Tayport 
and  BrouKhty-Ferry,  as  she  is  equip- 
ped with  a  Kitchen  rudder  to  demon- 
strate its  maneuvering  qualities  with 
an  engine  which  operates  in  the 
ahead  motion  only. 

The  Abertay  was  built  by  the 
Abertay  Engine  Works  of  Tayport, 
and  is  31  feet  long  by  7  feet  6 
inches  beam,  with  a  draft  of  1 '.  2 
feet  forward  and  2  feet  aft  light, 
propelled  by  a  gas  engine  with  four 
cylinders  S'li  inches  diameter  by  4',;; 
inch  stroke  turning  about  870  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  delivering 
about  16  horse  power.  She  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  cabin  forward  and 
cockpit  in  middle  with  engine  in 
separate  house,  as  is  shown  by  the 
photographs,  and  is  proving  a  very 
able  sea  boat  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

To  be  as  eifective  as  possible  an 
ordinary  rudder  should  be  placed 
in,  or  very  near,  the  propeller  race. 
This  ensures  that  the  speed  of  the 
water  passing  over  the  rudder  will 
be  greater  than  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water  by  a  vary- 
ing value  which  may  be  as  much  as 
30  per  cent;  and  that  in  starting 
the  ship  from  rest  there  will  be  a 
flow  of  water  over  the  rudder,  giv- 
ing steering  power  before  the  ves- 
sel has  much  weigh  on.  Kitchen 
rudders  do  this  in  the  most  effi- 
cient way  possible,  since  they  not 


only  are  in  the  propeller  race  but 
entrain  it. 

Messrs.  D.  &  R.  B.  Scott  of  Abertay 
Works  made  a  series  of  trials  to 
demonstrate  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  Kitchen  rudder.  The  photo- 
graphs, some  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Tay  bridge  in  a  vertical 
position,  show  how  perfectly  the 
claims  of  the  inventor  are  justified. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  rudder  and  the 
resultant  maneuvering  qualities,  and 
by  comparing  the  same  with  the 
photographs  the  direction  of  the 
wake  will  bear  out  the  diagram. 

From  full  speed  ahead  to  a  stand- 
still can  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  boat's  length,  and  from  full 
speed  ahead  the  boat  can  be  stopped 
in  about  two  and  a  half  times  her 
own  length  with  the  engine  not  run- 
ning. In  turning  it  was  found  that 
she  would  make  a  complete  circle 
at  a  radius  of  about  30  feet  in  40 


seconds,  starting  from  full  speed. 
In  swinging  astern,  with  the  rudder 
hard  over,  half  a  circle  can  be  ac- 
complished easily  within  a  radius 
e<iual  to  half  the  length  of  the  boat. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  type 
of  rudder  is  the  control  of  the  ves- 
sel when  backing,  as  it  has  been 
considered  almost  an  impossibility 
for  the  ordinary  type  of  rudder,  and 
this  without  changing  the  direction 
or  speed  of  the  engine. 

A  valuable  asset  in  favor  of  the 
rudder  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  case  of  a  high  speed  engine 
requiring  a  propeller  with  a  low 
pitch  is  that  the  efficiency  is  not 
lost  in  backing  as  the  engine  al- 
ways runs  in  one  direction  while 
with  an  ordinary  reverse  gear  the 
low  pitched  propeller  would  be  ver>- 
inefficient  for  backing  if  properly 
designed  for  going  ahead. 

Experiments  with  Kitchen  rudders 
have  shown  a  gain  in  propeller  effi- 
ciency when  the  rudder  is  partly 
closed.  With  the  same  power  ap- 
plied there  has  been  a  uniform  gain 
in  speed  of  approximately  five  to 
ten  per  cent  over  that  obtained  with 
the  ordinarj'  rudder,  but  the  exact 
amount  gained  with  the  rudder 
closed  is  a  matter  of  experiment, 
for  no  two  boats  seem  to  give  the 
best  results  with  the  rudder  clo.ied 
the  same  amount. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  added 
that  when  a  boat  is  equipped  with 
a  Kitchen  rudder  and  in  the  hand^ 
(if  a  skilful  operator  the  control  is 
almost  absolute. 


Left  to  rixht — AbCftiy  nvaneuverlnit  *t  dock  twinginfi  to  port.     View  (rem  Tay  Bridge  lookinK  down  oo  launch        rudderi  are  cloacd  to  ftirp- 
View  lookinK  down  showing  launch  almoil  stopped.     Hole   action  of   rudder  on  water.    View  of  wake  full  speed  ahead.  Above — aide  view  of  launch 
OM  brought  to  stop  position  svith  engines  full  speed  sbtad. 
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THE  DIESEL  ELECTRIC  ARCONSTRUCT-HULLFIN 
FERRY  BOAT  POUGHKEEPSIE 


By  CV.S.  WYCKOFF 
Naval  Architect 


 — 
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THE  ferr>'  boat  Poughkeepsie, 
now  being  built  hy  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Tanific  Company, 

Mill  Basin.  Brooklyn,  for  the 
Pwighkwpato  and  Hi^Uand  Farajr 
Companr.  will  be  unique  In  several 
perUcuIan.  She  will  be  one  of  the 

first  commercial  vessels  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  Diesel  electric  system; 
the  first  to  be  built  with  a  "hull- 
fin"  and  on  the  "areonstruct"  prin- 
ciple; and  because  of  these  features 
she  will  have  an  unusually  large 
carr>-inf  capacity  and  is  expected 
to  be  vai7  •eononieal  in  operation. 
Condltleiw  of  Service 

The  PouRhkeepsie  will  have  a 
length  over  guiirds  of  140  feet;  a 
beam  over  guards  of  52  feet ;  a  beam 
of  hull  at  water  line  of  46  feet;  a 
draught  of  9  feet;  a  displacement 
of  400  tons;  and  a  speed  of  12 
Innta.  Her  ball  will  be  of  steel  and 
her  anperBtruetaTe  of  wood. 

She  will  ply  between  Ponshkeepaie 
and  Highland  on  the  Hudson  River, 
a  distanee  of  about  three-qnartera 
of  a  mile;  and  the  two  special  con- 
dttfons  of  her  service  are  a  heavy 
automobile  traffic  in  sunuoer  and 

thick  ice  in  winter. 

The  use  of  the  Diesel  electric 
drive  gives  her  exceptional  carry- 
ing eapadtgr  because  It  permita  of 


a  perfectly  clear  main  deck  without 
center  casing  or  even  a  stack.  Con- 
sequently alM  wis  have,  in  addition 
to  two  pasaeager  cabins  on  this  deck, 
four  driveways  instead  of  only  the 
two  permitteid  to  ateam- propelled 
ferries. 

What  this  means  can  be  under^ 

stood  by  comparing  the  Poughkeep- 
sie with  the  new  Staten  Island  ferry, 
the  largest  (if  her  type  in  America. 
Though  this  latter  boat  is  to  be  250 
feet  long  and  will  have  a  rifi-foot 
beam,  she  will  have  only  -tlo  feet 
of  driveway  and  a  capacity  of  28 
cars,  wheress  the  Poughkeepsie  will 
have  472  feet  of  driveway  and  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  82  cars. 

In  order  to  operate  all  winter  the 
Poughkeepsie  will  have  to  contend 
with  ice  up  to  three  feet  thick,  with 
occasional  windrows  down  to  the 
bottom  <if  the  river.  She  will,  there- 
fore, be  very  substantially  built;  but 
more  especially  her  bull-fin  design 
will  permit  her  to  overcome  Ice  con- 
ditions that  would  tie  up  a  boat  of 
the  ordlnar>'  type. 

The  Hull-Fin 

As  shown  by  the  drawings,  the 
hull  of  the  Poughkeepsie  is  of  very 
novel  design.  Instead  of  the  reg- 
ular narrow  hull  extending  to  the 
keel,  she  will  have  a  comparatively 


shoal  hull  with  a  "hull-fin"  below. 
This  hull-tin,  which  is  patented  by 
Captain  Samuel  Golden,  haa  aever^ 
special  advantagea. 

The  hull-fin  places  the  propellers 
under  the  boat,  where  they  are  al- 
ways immersed  in  solid  water,  in- 
stead of  at  the  extreme  ends,  where 
the  water  is  Ijroken  and  where  they 
can  emerge  in  rou^-li  weather.  This 
location,  together  with  the  shape 
and  fine  ends  of  the  fin,  greatly  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  both  pro- 
pellers, and  also  permits  of  the  use 
of  propeller  speeds  that  ars  much 
higher  than  ordlnaiy  praetiea,  tiius 

increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
pelling machinery. 

The  broad  hull  with  the  fin  keel 
imparts  a  high  degree  of  stability 
to  the  vessel,  owing  to  the  breadth 
of  the  stability  angles.  The  Pough- 
keepsie could,  in  fact,  carry  her  en- 
tire load  on  aam  aide  without  cap- 
slsing.  She  will  also  poasees  supe- 
rior atanenvering  power. 

The  ice-breaking  features  of  the 
hull-fin  design  are  obvious  at  a 
glance.  Instead  of  wedging  into  the 
ice.  the  Poughkeepsie  will  ride  over 
it,  crush  it  with  her  weight,  and 
then  push  it  asi<l<'.  e\:i(lly  as  the 
specially -designed  RusKian  and  Swe- 
dish ice-breakers  act  Then,  too.  her 
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rudders  and  propeUers  are  so  placed 
as  to  avoid  actual  contact  with  .solid 
ice,  and  the  propellers  will  act  as 
centrifntal  pain|M  to  draw  the  ice 
fragments  out  from  under  the  hull. 

The  depth  of  the  Poughkeepsie's 
hull  will  be  10  ftM't,  its  draught  rJ'j 
feet,  and  that  of  the  hull-fin  5' 2  feet. 

In  the  arconstruct  system  of  de- 
•ign  and  construction,  all  the  rela- 
tive  tnuuvene  aectiona  are  wret  of 
the  aanw  ndil.  In  oUicr  mtrdi, 
every  tranavene  enrv*  in  the  hull, 
whether  in  the  bottom,  bil^'e  ar  side, 
is  a  relatively  longer  or  shorter  arc 
of  the  same  circle. 

This  simplification  of  the  linet< 
greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  mold 
loft*  falMication  and  plating  woric, 
•ad  alio  increaaaa  tlw  atrangth  of 
tba  hnli.  Moreover,  since  the  same 
arc  is  always  presented  to  the  water, 
the  water  when  once  tli.sturhed  fol- 
lows the  hull  freely  without  further 
(lij-t  u  riiaiu-e,  the  UHUal  resistance  of 
increasing  area,  and  thus  the  ship- 
eflletenejr  ia  atlU  fartliar  inenaaed. 

Diesel  Electric  Propulsion 
The  u.se  of  the  Diesel  electric  sys- 
tem of  propulsion  1.^  m  .accord  with 
the  best  marine  engineering  practice 
for  this  class  of  vessel.  The  high 
eeonongr  and  unparalleled  maneuver- 


ing power  of  this  drive  are  too  well 
known  to  require  discussion  here. 

There  will  be  propeller  rnntrnh 
in  the  pilot  houses  and  in  the  en- 
gine room,  and  the  pilot  can  directly 
and  instantly  control  every  move- 
ment of  the  boat.  The  fact  that  the 
Poughkeepsie  will  be  able  to  accel- 
erate to  full  speed  in  minimum  time, 
eoBW  to  a  fuU  stop  from  full  speed 
in  a  few  ncoads.  and  rnvtrae  ber 
motfam  is  km  tine  tfeaa  is  poasible 
with  steam  drive,  will  not  only  im- 
prove her  schedule.s  but  will  decrease 
possibilitie.s  of  collision  or  damajfe 
when  entering  the  slip.  She  is.  in 
fact,  expected  to  make  regularly 
three  trips  per  hitur  instead  of  the 
two  trips  made  by  the  present  ferry 
boat. 

Her  main  en^nnes,  as  specified,  will 
consist  of  tw<i  loO  horsejiower,  si.x- 
cylinder  Winton  I)iesel  enRines  of 
450  r.  p.  m..  each  of  which  will  drive 
a  M  lew.  Westinsliouaa  generator. 

Her  propellers,  which  are  to  be 
normally  rigidly  connected  together, 
will  be  driven,  according  to  specifi- 
cations, by  two  100  horsepower  West- 
inghouse  motors.  Either  or  both 
engines,  and  either  or  both  propeller 
motors,  can  be  used  at  any  time. 
The  engine  room  will  be  located  in 


the  Poughkeepeie's  hull,  and  the  pro- 
peller motors  end  shafting  in  the 

huIl-fln. 

The  propellers  will  operate  with 
fall  power  at  the  unusuallr  bigh 

speed  of  600  r.  p.  m.,  but  their  loca- 
tion at  the  ends  of  the  hull-fin  makes 
this  possible  without  cavitation  or 
excessive  slip.  The  propellers  will 
be  of  the  standard  three-blade  de- 
sign, 48  inches  in  diameter  and  28 
inehee  pttdu 

It  ia  expected  that  Vbt  Peni^ilMep- 
sie  will  be  in  operation  by  next 
spring. 


RADIO  FOG  SIGNAI.S  INSTALLED 

IT  is  the  intention  of  the  Light- 
house Service  to  establish  addi- 
tional radio  fog  signal  stations 
at  important  points  as  rapidly  as 
funds  are  available.  Plans  are  now 
under  way  for  installing  a  radio  teg 
signal  sending  apparatus  on  San 
Francisco  Light  Vessel  No.  70,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  lighthouse  tender 
Sequoia,  stationed  in  the  eighteenth 
district,  will  be  equipped  with  a 
radio  compass.  These  will  be  the 
first  in.stallations  of  this  character 
made  by  the  Lightlutuw  Service  on 
the  Pacific  Ckwst 
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THE  FIRST  BURMEISTER  AND  WAIN  SINGLE 

SCREW  MOTORSHIP 


BoTBieiBtet  and  Wain  of  Copeiilia|Cii»  Dcnaufi^  atand  oat  head  and 
alwTo  all  the  mtUfa  aMplnriMiBf  md  mgiaMiiiv  Inm 
tion  to  marble  propalsion  of  tha  Mi  Diesel  eneine.  RaalbfaiK  Iha 

haa  been  aroused  amone  sMpowneni  by  the  uniform  aneeeoa  of  real  motorahipa  and 

antic'ipufin;;  n  vcr\'  wiile  and  larRc  dfmand  for  thf  conversion  of  txisting  Klcam- 
ships,  thi>>  havi'  dcvelopfd  a  lonK  iitruke,  »>luw  i>i)«t,>d  Die«iel  motor  suitable  for  the 
dri^  in::  of  iiii  li  ^<  rt  ss  medium  Speed,  average  size  freight  carriers.  In  tkla  trtlcia 
in  de^fcribed  the  iirst  intstallation  of  this  character  in  a  new  motorship. 


SINCE  the  comparatively  recent 
;i:inou!iL-ement  by  liurmei^itor 
itiid  Wain,  Cop«tihaKHii,  that 
they  had  devHluix'd  h  lotij; 
strolie,  slow  Hpeed  marine  Diesel  en- 
icine  which  was  especially  adapted 
for  alnRle  screw  cargo  motorships, 
the  operators  and  owners  of  ships 
have  bean  looking  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  first  tea 
trial  of  this  motor.  Pacific  Marine 
Review  is  now  glad  to  be  able  to 
prL'vftit  to  its  readers  an  account  of 
tile  rcfiult.-i  of  the  trial  trip  of  the 
niotor^iliit)  Llmsii  Jlaorsk.  the  first 
ve.Hsei  in  which  this  type  of  engine 
has  been  installed. 

The  Leise  Haenk  is  of  the  closed 
■helter-deek  type  trtth  a  length  be- 
tween peqwndlealara  of  298  feet  6 
inches,  a  molded  breadth  of  44  feet, 
and  a  molded  depth  to  shelter-di^rk 
of  28  feet  11  inches.  She  has  a  reg- 
istered Kro.^s  tonnage  of  3015,  « 
deadweight  tonnage  of  about  4400, 
and  a  displacement  tonnage  of  6350 
on  a  22  feet  inch  draft.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  holds  for  bales  is  about 
21^0  cubic  feet.  The  specificationa 
eel!  for  a  normal  average  spesd  at 
sea  of  10^  knots  per  hour  on  a 
eonsmnptioa  of  B  tons  of  fnel  oil  per 
day. 

Engine  Dimensions 

The  eriK'ine  is  of  the  4-i:ycle  type 
with  ii  cyliiider.s,  haviuj;  a  diameter 
of  G:iO  riitn.  and  a  stroke  of  1300  mm. 
At  Si)  r.  p.  m.  the  i.  h.  p.  ik  1500 
and  the  b.  h.  p.  lloO, 

On  September  2,  H*2i,  -n  I'nur  runn 
at  sea  with  a  displacement  or  2204 
tons  and  a  mean  draft  of  8  feet  2Vi; 
inches,  the  Leise  Maersk  averaged 
11.71  knots  per  hour  with  the  en- 
gines turning  Oirer  91.9  average  r.  p. 
m.  and  developing  1^565  averaj^e  i.  h. 
p.  The  maximum  h,  p.  developed 
over  one  nautical  mile  was  1710  with 
the  engine  turning  92  revolutions, 
prodneing  a  speed  of  12J1  knots. 

Low  FmI  Ctos— pHsii 

In  a  teat  for  fuel  consumption. 

running  at  88.0  r.  p.  in.,  the  engines 
developed  1.t65  i.  li.  p.  at  a  fuel  oil 
consumption  of  0.]2fih  kilo^'rum.s  p«r 
i.  h.  p.  hour,  the  fuel  used  having 
a  heating  value  of  18,l!.')0  li.  t.  u. 
This  fuel  consumption  was  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  guarantee, 
amounting  to  4.6  tons  per  24  houra. 


The  main  engine  is  of  the  en- 
closed forced  luliricHti-iii  type,  cool- 
injT  water  and  fr>rceti  lubricatmjr  oil 
beinf,'  fiirnisheii  by  electrically  driv- 
en pumps.  For  nominal  and  continu- 
ous sea  speed  of  10. .3  knots,  tnese  en 
glnes  deliver  IISO  b.  h.  p.  at  about  86 
r.p.m.  The  compressor  giving  the 
neeessanr  air  (about  69  atms.)  pres- 
sure for  injection  of  the  fuel  oil  is 
directly  coupled  to  the  crankshaft 
and  built  integral  with  the  main 
engine.  A  governor  of  the  Burmei.-^- 
tcr  and  Wain  type,  which  can  be  set 
for  any  stipulated  number  of  revo- 
lutions, immediately  stops  the  supply 
of  fuel  oil  to  the  cylinders  in  any 
emergency  which  would  produce  rac- 
ing in  the  propeller. 

Auxiliary'  Plant 

Power  for  auxiliary  machinery  is 
supplied  by  three  Diesel  engine  driv- 
en generators,  any  one  of  which  can 
supply  the  necessary  current  for 
normal  working  at  sea,  the  other  two 
being  atandbys  for  use  in  port  ma- 
neuvering, handling  of  cargo  winch- 
ea,  anchor  windlass,  warping  winch, 
etc  A  small  eil^lred  boiler  with  a 


Thomas  take  up  14  feet  additional  so 
that  (he  Diesel  niotor.ihip  gains  16 
I'eet  in  this  comparison.  The  engine 
st.'itT  of  the  niotorshii)  consists  of  7 
men.  The  engine  staff  of  the  St. 
Thomas  consists  of  15  men. 

The.Sulina 

The  Leise  Maersk  was  Imilt  by  the 
Odense  Shipyard  for  the  Svenborg 
Steamship  Company  of  Copenhajren. 

A  similar  ship,  the  Sulina,  power- 
ed with  the  same  engines,  was  being 
built  at  the  same  time  by  the  Ora- 
sunda  Shipyard  in  Sweden,  her  en- 
gines being  supplied  by  the  Gdta- 
verken. 

The  Sulina  is  299  feet  6  inches  in 
length  between  perpendiculars  with 
a  beam  of  44  feet,  a  molded  depth 
of  28  feet  11  inches,  and  a  mean 
loaded  draft  of  22  feet  2%.  inches. 
She  also  has  recently  ran  success- 
ful sea  trials,  attaining  a  speed  of 
12  knots  on  a  fuel  eensomption  for 
all  purposes  of  B.l  tons  per  twenty- 
four-hour  day. 

The  Sulina  is  owned  by  the  Swed- 
ish Lloyd  Line,  which  is  controlled 
largely  by  Dan  Brostrom,  who  is  so 


heating  surface  of  W  square  fieet  !■   ^     ,    ,  . 
used  for  supplying  steam  for  heat-  J?^^'**',*"  fav»r  ot  th«  motorship 

ing  purposes  *"  '  ~      ~'~     '  "* 


The  weight  of  the  propelling  unit 
with  the  auxiliary  Keneratinjr  sets 
and  all  of  the  engine  room  au.xiliar- 
iea,  including  tiaor  plates,  grating, 
ladders,  airpipes,  piping,  silencers, 
spares,  workshop  tools,  etc,  ia  about 
332  tons  when  designed  with  shaft- 
ing dimension  according  to  Lloyd's 
latest  rulee. 

The  weight  of  a  corresponding 
steam  engine  installation  on  the  sin- 
gle screw  steamer  St.  Thi:.nia.>i,  also 
built  by  liurmeister  and  \V;iin,  is 
337  ions.  The  machinery  on  the  St. 
Thomas  consists  ol  a  triple  expan- 
sion engine  developing  1150  b.  h.  p. 
at  80  r.  p.  m.  and  two  Scotch  boilers. 
The  wdght  of  steam  machinery  in- 
cludes main  enginee  and  boilers,  tie  or  no  structural  changes  in  the 
auxiliaries  and  fittings  as  are  listed  hull  of  the  steamer.  The  Bmergeney 


that  he  Is  now  preparing  plans  and 
spedfleatloas  tor  a  9NiO094oii,  18- 
knot  trans-Atlantle  motor  liner  for 

the  S%vedish  American  T-ine,  The 
Swedish  Lloyd  Line  has  a  third  .sin- 
gle screw  ship  similar  to  the  Sulina 
and  the  Leiae  Maersk  now  being 
completed  at  a  Swedish  ahlpsrard. 

I7>  S.  Shipping  Board 
TAKE  NOTICE 

The  performance  at  sea  of  these 
single  screw  fpmtorships  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  this 
new  type  of  motor  makes  possible 
the  conversion  of  the  ordinary  triple 
expansion  steam  plant  into  an  eco- 
nomical Diesel  engine  plant  with  lit- 


for  the  Diesel  installation.  Both 
weights  include  shafting  and  pro- 
peller. 

The  length  of  the  engine  room  on 
the  motorship  Leise  Maersk  is  42 
feet;  length  of  boiler  and  engine 
on  the  steamship  St.  Thomas,  44 
feet.   The  coal  bunkers  of  the  St. 


Fleet  Corporation  new  has  quite  a 
number  of  steel  steamers  running 
from  3600  to  -^tiOO  tons  deadweight 
capacity  which  could  l>e  converted 
into  very  economical  sea-going  mo- 
torships by  the  installation  of  plants 
similar  to  these  described  In  this 
article. 
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TUE  Atnvrican  S}ii|)huil(liii)< 
Company  of  Clevulatui  \»  with- 
out doubt  the  largest  ship- 
builditiK  institution  in  the 
world  located  on  fmh  water.  Its 
euiiual  atatemant  la  always  a  mat- 
ter of  intvMt  boeaoM  thia  company 
is  8o  coiuarvatively  and  bo  success- 
fully finaiiii'il  nnd  managed.  Our 
roadiTs  will  interested  in  the  re- 
pr(i(liji'ti(in  of  the  ciinsolirjated  bal- 
ance sheet  J^hown  above  and  in  Ihe 
following  excerpts  from  the  annuiti 
letter  to  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany Ijy  President  M.  E.  Farr: 

"The  reaulta  from  operation  for 
fhe  flaeal  year  joat  ended,  in  view  of 
^e  aetbadc  in  shipping,  and  in  con- 
sequence shipbuilding:,  are  better 
than  were  expected.  The  shortage 
of  cargoes  in  the  deep-sea  trade  i» 
Inryrely  responsible  for  the  slump  in 
water  shipping  at  the  present  time. 
The  impression  prevails  that  the 
present  depression  in  water  shipping 
is  caused  solely  by  an  over-pn>dnc- 
tion  of  vessels.  Statistics  recently 
published  by  Lloyd's  Regieter  prove 
that  the  world's  steam  tonnase, 
after  eliminating  wooden  ves.sel.s  and 

tl.ose  i<b^(ilete,  in:|in  i[iei'l\'  (]es;>'-:ied 
and  ijourly  ci.n-^; i-iiLit-d,  is  not  great- 
ly in  excc-s  of  the  tonnage  in  1913. 
The  cost  ot  ship  construction  i.s  still 
high,  which  it  must  be  understood, 
bears  no  relation  to  the  low  prices 
now  quoted  for  veSMls  already  bnttt. 
There  are  few  enquiries  for  new 


tonnage,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
company's  securing  new  business  in 
the  immediate  future  are  not  encour- 
aging. 

"Dnrinff  the  year  eight  cargo 
ahim,  of  66ii200  grosa  torn  carrying 
capacity,  were  completed  for  com- 
pany account.   Four  of  these  were 

bulk  lake  tarriers  and  four  of  gen- 
eral ('urgo  ocean  type.  The  four  laice 
ships  have  been  s<ilfi  at  fair  prices. 
Notwithstanding  negotiations  with 
foreign  interests  for  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  the  ocean  type  ships  were 
closed,  the  buyers  either  refused  or 
wwe  unable  to  cany  out  their  part 
of  the  transaction.  The  Independent 
Steamship  Company  still  holds  title 
to  ten  ocean  type  ships,  all  of  which 
are  in  firsi-class  condition  and  now 

in  or(linar\. 

"There  were  260  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,134,492  gross  tons,  dry- 
doclced  at  the  various  plants  of  the 
company  during  the  year.  The  re- 
pair dcpartmoita  have  been  kept 
moderately  busy  repairing  and  re- 
conditioning Tesaels  and  rebuilding 
railroad  equipment.  The  prospects 
for  repair  and  replacement  woric 
during  the  coming  year  are  faii-. 

"The  frame  buildinj-r  aliJoiIlit.^' 
tJie  I. Drain  Plant,  known  the 
'American  House,'  was  sold  ui  -Au- 
gust, 1920,  for  $7500.  This  pmp- 
erly  was  carried  on  the  compan.\  s 
booha  at  $2,321.03.  Regular  ]ijant 
equipment,  not  needed,  was  sold  for 


1113,491.96.  I^d  forming  a  part  of 
Lota  Nob.  1,  2  and  S,  St.  Aubin 
Farm,  Detroit  Plant,  has  lieen  leanted 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $6,600,  free  from  all 
taxes,  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses, with  option  to  purchase 
within  two  yaaxa  for  |107,616.  Land 
located  on  iJie  loaQieaBt  corner  of 
Pine  streaA  and  Biddle  avena«,  Wy- 
andotte, has  been  leased  for  ten 

years,  at  :i  ,o  t  ual  rental  of  $900. 
free  frurn  ..11  la.xos  and  other  ex- 
penses, with  oj>tion  to  pur(  ha.<e  with- 
in two  year.H  for  $16,000.  The  land 
now  occupied  by  the  brass  foundry, 
Detroit  Plant,  has  been  leased  for 
ten  years  at  an  annual  rental  of 
^l&OO,  the  cim^any  to  pay  taxaa  Utd 
expenses. 

"The  jiroperty  of  the  company  is 
in  ifood  toiidilion  and  free  of  in- 
cumbrance. The  cost  of  replacini? 
property  damaged  by  fire  amounted 
to  $121,490.21,  which  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  item  of  |83tf,  was 
fully  covered  by  inauranca. 

"The  premium  set  aside  during 
the  year  to  cover  workmen*."*  cotn- 
liensation  atjil  irjblic  liabilit-  li  k.< 
amiMinted  t<i  .S 1 29,984.43,  aftU  the 
disiiursiMncnts.  actual  and  estimated, 
aggifgutt;  ;fhb,7 14.41.  The  carrying 
of  this  form  of  in.surance  by  the 
company,  has  not  only  been  satis- 
factory but  has  resulted  in  a  vefjr 
large  saving." 
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Steamship  Operations 


What  of  the  Future? 

On  the  eve  of  a  trade  revival  that 
may  involve  the  larger  portion  of 
the  world,  steamship  operators  find 
themttelves  facing  a  situation  of 
singular  perplexity.  So  many  old 
landmarks  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  storms  of  seven  years  that  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
bearings.  What  will  be  the  more 
remunerative  trade  routes  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  ten, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five?  Upon  the 
answers  to  that  question  depends  in 
a  large  degree  the  success  or  failure 
of  individual  companies  and  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  as  a 
whole. 

Things  Have  Changed 
It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  the 
old  trade  routes,  as  they  were  de- 
veloped during  a  half  -  century  of 
steam  and  several  centuries  of  sail, 
will  remain;  so  they  will  in  great 
part,  for  the  world  has  survived 
worse  cataiitrophes  than  the  World 
War  and  has  groped  its  way  back  to 
normality  again;  but  only  the  blind 
would  fail  to  see  that  certain  pro- 
found changes  have  come  to  puss. 
Aside  from  the  temporary  depres- 
sion in  countries  relatively  untouch- 
ed by  the  war,  and  the  more  bitter 
and  longer  drawn  out  reconstruction 
era  in  devastated  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, both  of  which  are  altogether 
impermanent,  there  are  certain  fac- 
tors making  for  change.  Old  trade 
routes  will  remain,  yes,  but  as  modi- 
fied by  at  least  three  developments 
of  the  last  seven  years:  new  inven- 
tions, processes,  manufactures  and 
markets  born  of  the  war;  the  split- 
ting up  of  a  large  part  of  Central 
Europe  into  small  states,  each  of 
them  possessing,  in  common  with 
older  nations,  the  power  to  erect 
tariff  walls  and  other  impediments 
to  the  free  exchange  of  goods;  and 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  comes  to  hand  such  a  pat 
and  significant  example  of  the  first 
that  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
detail.  As  the  world  knows,  there 
was  a  great  expansion  of  the  Chil- 
ean nitrate  trade  during  the  war, 
principally  because  of  the  enormous 
manufacture  of  munitions.  Chile  ex- 
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perienced  a  war-boom  of  propor- 
tions unusual  even  in  a  world  of 
war-booms,  and  with  the  noteworthy 
inability  of  the  suddenly  prosperous 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  change, 
strove  bitterly  against  declining 
prices  last  year.  What  of  Chilean 
nitrate  today?  During  the  calendar 
year  1920  shipments  through  the 
Panama  Canal  averaged  166,325  tons 
a  month  and  attained  195,885  tons  in 
January,  1921.  Mark  what  has  hap- 
pened since:  shipments  of  May  were 
43,504  tons;  of  June,  58,801;  of  July, 
26,051 ;  although  August  rose  to  39,- 
349  tons.  Temporar>-  depression? 
Not  according  to  Alejandro  Bertrand, 
European  delegate  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Nitrate  Producers.  He 
sketches  the  rapid  rise  of  other  fer- 
tilizers: prior  to  1908  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  the  only  rival,  and  an 
inferior  one,  to  nitrate;  from  1909 
to  1913  cyanide  and  nitrate  of  cal- 
cium began  to  appear,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in- 
creased rapidly;  in  1913,  synthetic 
ammonia  was  produced,  attaining  \\^ 
maximum  production  in  Germany  in 
1918,  one  year  after  nitrate  reached 
its  peak;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ex- 
tracted from  coal,  is  waxing;  and 
chloride  of  ammonia  and  other  new 
salts  are  being  produced.  In  1913- 
1917,  Don  Bertrand  sums  up,  nitrate 
represented  56  per  cent  of  the 
world's  fertilizer  production;  at  the 
time  his  report  was  made,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year,  it  had  fallen 
to  less  than  35  per  cent,  with  a 
further  decline  imminent. 

Coal  Also  Involved 

Any  shipping  operator  may  com- 
pute what  the  loss  of  such  sea- 
borne cargo  means  to  the  world's 
merchant  marine.  But  that  effect  is 
not  all.  Coal  shipments  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  declined,  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  nitrate  de- 
pression, from  76,157  tons  in  Janu- 
ary, 1921,  to  1664  tons  in  July.  The 


nitrate  and  coal  trades  were  mu- 
tually dependent,  the  Panama  Canal 
Record  points  out,  the  decay  of  one 
involving  a  corresponding  fall  of 
the  other. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multi- 
ply instances.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  American  production  of  dyes, 
hitherto  largely  bought  in  Germany. 
As  cargo  dyes  may  not  be  important, 
for  a  little  bulk  is  ver>'  valuable; 
but  Germany  used  dye  exports  to 
pay  for  such  raw  materials  as  cot- 
ton. Again:  during  the  war  Ameri- 
can imports  of  Mediterranean  silks 
declined  greatly,  with  a  resultant 
increase  in  purchases  in  the  Orient; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Japan,  which 
had  bought  its  steel  largely  of 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  diverted 
to  the  United  States  an  exceedingly 
brisk  trade.  Vegetable  oils  were  im- 
ported in  enormous  quantities;  copra 
attained  a  new  importance,  and  the 
Manchurian  soya  bean  was  practic- 
ally discovered  by  the  United  States. 
These  and  many  other  new  trades 
and  diversions  of  old  were  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  war. 

How  Many  Will  Survive? 

But  how  many  are  likely  to  sur- 
vive? Japan  already  has  seen  Swe- 
den return  triumphantly  to  the 
match  trade  of  Malaysia  and  India, 
which  had  been  surrendered  tem- 
porarily to  Nippon.  Is  the  fall  of 
Chilean  nitrate  to  be  repeated  in  the 
the  case  of  Oriental  raw  silk?  It 
was,  in  fact,  so  repeated  last  year, 
during  the  worst  of  our  depression; 
but  shipments  are  again  on  the  in- 
crease. Japan  doubtless  can  produce 
silk  more  cheaply  than  can  the 
Mediterranean;  yet  what  would 
happen  if  Japan  were  to  transfer 
its  steel  trade  again  to  P^urope? 
Would  we  of  America  find  other  com- 
modities for  export  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy our  Oriental  tonnage  and  main- 
tain our  purchases  in  the  Far  East? 
Another  factor  may  crop  up  here; 
the  Washington  conference  on  re- 
striction of  armaments  also  will  con- 
sider Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems. There  are  many  of  those  prob- 
lems that  are  serious;  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  any  sin- 
gle one  approaches  Japan's  lack  of 
domestic  iron  ore.  Only  one  can 
rank  with  it:  Japan's  demand  for 
markets  in  Asia;  but  the  two  are 
closely  akin;  at  any  rate,  Japan  does 
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not  need  mu  outlet  for  ao-caUed  anr- 

plug  population  so  much  as  it  needs 
raw  materials  for  its  factories.  N'ip- 
piMi  tan  and  will  follow  the  example 
of  Grfat  Britain  and  Belgium  and 
Germany  there.  But  what  of  our 
Oriental  steel  trade  if  the  confer- 
ence should  And  a  way  to  permit 
Japan  to  open  up  Chinese  miii«sT 
PracticsUy  apeaking,  cotton  and 
lumber  would  remain  tb*  only  mem- 
bers of  our  present  great  trium- 
virate of  raw  or  semi-manufactured 
exports  to  the  Orient. 

So  much  for  a  few  exaniples  of 
change,  accompli.shed  or  poiential. 
What  of  the  many  new  states  of  the 
world  and  the  erection  of  tariff 
walls  by  them  and  by  other  coun- 
tries'.' Will  open  trade  be  realized 
in  the  hodge-podge  of  Central  Eu- 
rope? Will  Gemanr  find  it  poan- 
ble  to  buy  wheat  of  Poland,  or 
will  America  and  Canada  find 
here  a  more  or  le.<s  permanent 
market?  Portland,  Oregon,  ha.'^  an 
interest  here.  What  measure  of  ^u< 
cess  will  be  realized  by  the  "na- 
tionalists" of  India  in  their  proposed 
boycott  of  foreign  cotton  cloth? 
Such  a  measure,  if  successful,  would 
be  felt  by  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  tJnlted  8t«tes,  all  nwDafacturera 
of  cloth  for  exportf  and  by  cvcrj' 
cotton-grower  in  the  South,  and,  as 
a  result,  by  every  .Ameriian  and 
foreiKn  Rteamiship  line.  IIovv  far  will 
thi-.t  late  insi.stent  demand  f<ir  the 
development  and  protection  of  "e«- 
sential"  industries  go?  To  revert  to 
the  case  of  dyes:  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  those  essential  gooda  een- 
tainly  will  react  strongly  on  our  aea> 
borne  trade  with  Germany.  So  with 
our  agrienltural  tarilf  walL  If  .the 
t^estem  wool-growera  demand  and 
receiNe  protettion,  to  what  ox'tent 
can  .■Australia  buy  lunil.ior  and  manu- 
factured Kood.-i  in  the  States?  There 
remains  also  a  somewhat  di-nconoprt- 
ing  fact:  the  United  States  intre.i*- 
ed  its  manufactures  enormously  dur- 
ing the  war,  so  that  it  became  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  older  nations 
of  Europe  and  to  Japan  in  Asia.  To 
what  agrieultoral  and  gradag  coun- 
tries are  all  these  manufacturing 
states  to  sell,  especially,  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  America,  a  nation  is 
both  agricultural  .•uid  nia!iufa(:tur- 
ing  and  is  committed  to  the  policy 
of  protecting  both  interests? 

We  have  finally  the  case  of  Pan- 
ama. The  influence  of  that  canal  on 
the  world's  commerce  is  only  dimly 
apparent  now  and  perhaps  will  not 
be  fully  disclosed  for  twenty-Ave 
years.  This  much  is  certain:  Asia 
has  been  placed  next  door  to  the 
manufaoturinpr  centers  of  the  At- 

lanlii'  f'oa.'-t;  Australasia  is  closer  to 

both  the  Eastern  states  and  to  Eu- 


rope; the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  moved 

many  thoijsand.s  of  miles  nearer  to 
Europe.  The  trade  routeii  between 
these  sections  of  the  world  are  the 
most  promising  now.  Will  the.y  re- 
main 80?  Have  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  any  opportunity  to  restore 
their  old  transcontinental  import 
and  export  business?  What  of  tradf" 
between  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America  and  the  fruiti^rawing  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pacific?  Is  there,  in 
view  of  shortened  steaming  tracks, 
a  market  for  Diiuj/las  !ir  in  Argen- 
tina? Will  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Hawaii  ever  buy  Atlantic  coal  in 
preference  to  that  of  Japan  or  Aus- 
tralia? Even  today  Honolulu  is  get- 
ting a  shipment  from  Cardiff.  In 
the  event  that  the  example  of  Ha- 
waii is  emulated  by  the  Philippines, 
if  that  archipelago  again  is  made  at- 
tractive for  American  capital,  if  in 
short  su^^ar  production  increases 
vyreatly,  wliere  will  the  crop  go?  If 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  as 
seems  probable,  what  vessels  will 
transport  it?  And  will  there  be  de- 
creased imports  from  Cuba  as  a  re- 
sult? 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lem connected  with  Panama  Canal 

and  other  trade  routes  ia  how  to 

remedy  the  unequal  movements  of 
tonnage.  Trade  balances  trade  in 
terms  of  dollars,  itoutuis,  >en  or 
taels;  there  is  no  tonnage  equality; 
and  there  is  likeiy  to  be  none  wiien 
steel  is  exchanged  for  raw  silk  or 
cotton  for  Sheffield  cutlery.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  is  experiencing 
great  diffiealiy  in  Ailing  vessels  in 
tiie  Orient  for  return  voyages,  part- 
ly because  Japan  still  has  an  "un- 
favorable" balance  of  trade  and 
partly  because  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween values  and  toniia^res  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  Instances  of  sim- 
ilar tendencies  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Take  the  Panama  Canal 
statistka  for  any  month  or  any 
year,  but  tnreferably  for  August,  the 
last  month  reported  at  this  time.  A 
singular  situation  is  encountered. 
Hero  are  some  movements  in  long 
tons : 

There  is  not,  in  all  that  list,  one 
balanced  trade  roiiti'.  Perhaps  the 
figures  for  any  one  month  may  con- 


vey an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dis- 
proportion, but  that  in  the  main 
they  are  accurate  may  be  seen  by 
rei'erring  to  the  tables  for  the  fi-<cal 
year,  pulilished  on  pa^e  ii71  in  this 
issue.  Well,  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  such  a  condition?  If  the 
tendency  were  strongly  in  one  di- 
rection the  answer  might  be  a  com- 
plete round-the-world  service.  In 
August  the  Atlantic  -  Pacific  total 
was  317,970  and  the  Pacific-Atlantic 
521,S08  tons,  a  fact  that  indicates  a 
pronouaeed  eastbonnd  euperioiity; 
but  tot  the  Ascal  year  there  was 
almost  an  even  balance,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  being  5.892,078  tons  and  the 
PacitK-Atlanlic  .1.707,136.  Here  is 
no  great  di&parity  in  the  aggregate, 
yet  individual  trade  routes  wen 
strikingly  ill-proportioned. 

No  eimilar  atatisticB  of  Sues  Canal 
traffic  are  available,  but  the  case 
probably  is  not  greatly  different. 

Triangular  Rovtee  a  Soltttien 

What  is  the  solution?  To  seek  one 
before  Europe  becomes  stable  pnib- 
abjy  would  be  useless.  When  trade 
begins  again,  much  the  same  con- 
dition doubtless  will  cotjtinue,  for, 
as  was  pointed  out,  raw  silk  and 
steel  scarcely  have  the  same  value 
a  ton.  Then  the  steamship  operator 
probably  will  be  compelled  to  search 
fr>r  trilateral  or  quadrilateral  rontas; 

but  planning  such  routes  calls  for 
great  skill  and  wide  knowledge. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  little 
enough  today  to  guide  the  operator. 
Normality  is  an  ideal  that  has  mani- 
fested itself  little  enough  in  the  last 
seven  years.  From  1914  to  1918,  in- 
elusive,  the  world  was  at  war;  1919 
witnessed  a  tremendous  trade  caused 
by  the  imperative  necessity  of  ac- 
cumulating^ some  stocks  of  essen- 
tials, and  .so  that  year  aei  oriiinrly 
was  about  as  almormal  as  1918;  gen- 
eral world-wide  depression  wan  man- 
ifest in  1920  and  1921.  Yet  the  signs 
of  revival,  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Asia  and  to  a  lesser  degiee 
in  Europe,  point  to  the  stem  neee»> 
sity  of  American  steamship  operat- 
ors seeking  for  everything  tiiat  can 
possibly  serve  as  a  guide.  If  Ihcy 
do  not,  John  Bull  and  Watanabe 
Nippon  will. 


Pacific  to  Atlantic 
129,792 
29,308 
174.198 
45,625 
47,717 
64.877 
1.688 
17,708 


Trade  Route  Atlantic  to  Pacific 


United  States  ('oastwise     55..387 

United  States-Far  East   ^   112.464 

Europe-United  States    684 

Europe^ottth  America   28,600 

United  States-South  America   10,949 

Europe-Australasia   16,266 

United  States-Australasia  -   .31,150 

Canada-Europe    .  8,828 

Mexico-South  America   _   17,718 
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Steamsbipt  aad  •  Rail  Sirikt 

A  Kood  deal  oT  loose  thinking  is 
beiriK  done  rcRHrding  the  role  of  in- 
tcrioastal  steamship  lines  in  the 
ovcnt  of  a  national  railroad  strike. 
There  appears  to  be,  on  the  part  of 
many  persons,  an  unreasoned  as- 
sumption that  the  whole  load  could 
be  tr«n*f«rred  from  railroad  to 
•tMunshCp  without  amy  aerious  dis* 
loc«iti«ii  of  buaimn.  Those  who 
hold  tueh  a  hdW  vod  set  opon  lt 
are  likely  to  flnd  tbeautelTeo  in  trou- 
ble. 

From  Dock  to  Dock 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
there  are  steHnishipN  enoujfh.  in  view 
of  the  idlene«»  of  many  and  the 
mnall  carRoes  of  those  engaged  in 
active  service,  to  handle  any  con- 
ceivable amount  of  froi|fht  from 
dock  to  dock,  from  any  port  of  the 
Pacifie  to  any  of  fho  Atlantic  From 
dock  to  dock:  there's  the  gist  of  the 
trouble.  But  how  will  merchandise 
be  transported  to  tidewater?  Al- 
though rivers  and  canals  would  be 
factors,  yet  reriection  .should  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  number  of 
factories  or  mills  having  actual  dock- 
ing facilities  on  water,  whether  deep 
or  shallow,  must  ha  very  small  in- 
deed. A  foctoir  may  h«  situated 
in  8««ttl«,  Now  Orleans  or  Boston 
and  yet  be  as  dependent  upon  a  rall- 
Toad  for  connection  with  tidewater 
as  though  it  were  five  huiuired  niiles 
inland.  There  remains,  tlierefore, 
the  necessity  of  land  transportution, 
and  with  the  railrwadN  eiiminated 
the  motor-truck  alone  remains. 

Despite  the  exaggerations  of  many 
of  its  BOHsalled  friends,  wlio  hava 
had  it  supplanting  the  railroad,  tin 
automobile  might  be  of  great  value 
in  moving  essential  foodstufTs.  The 
cost  of  trun^portiition  in  Itn.s  case 
would  be  o:  .seeondaiy  wei^'iit.  But 
whiit  of  low-value,  bulky  e'lnimodit- 
ies    sueii    as    i:i)al,   steel,  fertilizers, 

lumber,  which  go  far  toward  main- 
taining the  industrial  life  of  the 
country  7  Can  anyone  imagine  them 
being  »MV«d  in  any  quantity  by 
trudk?  Sow  naay  thtce4on  tracks 
would  be  needed  to  fill  a  stesmshlp 
of  9000  tons  deadweight,  of  r^.OOfl, 
of  14.000?  At  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber there  were  about  8<j  steamships 
€Tl^ra^^ed  in  the  intereoastal  trade. 
Are  there  enough  trucks  in  the 
world  to  handle  their  ear^^oes  even 
a  hundred  mile.'*  inJand  from  tide- 
water? What  of  Pittsburgh  ateel 
moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  in* 
tereoastal  steamship;  what  would 
transport  the  steel  to  Baltimore  or 
New  York?  Hnw  would  Kentucky 
tobacco  be  liin<led  in  New  Orleans, 
even  with  the  Mis.sissippi-Warrior 
barge  service  in  operation?  Resin 


is  produced  in  the  interior  states  of 
the  South.  Will  it  be  hauled  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  by  automobile? 
It  is  true  that  much  Facitic  Coa^t 
canned  goods  and  cotton  piece  good.s 
and  hardware  of  New  England  might 
be  daUvered  to  docks  by  truck,  but 
how  woald  MMh  eommodities  be 
spresd  from  New  York  to  Ghlcugo 
or  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden? 
Embargoes  Probable 
Besides  all  these  adverse  factors, 
there  remains  the  probable  in'.posi- 
tioii  of  embari-'oes  at  the  principal 
seaports  of  both  coasts  A  national 
railroad  strike  wouli:  .  t  in  con- 
gestion in  many  &  port  tiiat  would 
overshadow  the  worst  that  Havana 
experionced  last  year,  and  in  self- 
defense  the  porta  probably  would  be 
compelled  to  shot  out  all  except  es- 
sentials. 

It  ajipcars  that  the  intercoastal 
steamship  lines  would  lose  as  much 
or  more  than  they  would  y.;i]r\.  Some 
new  business  would  go  to  them , 
they  would  lose  an  enormous  amount 
now  delivered  by  the  railroads;  and 
they  could  not,  in  any  case,  make 
their  Influence  felt  more  than  a  few 
miles  inland. 

During  a  hundred  years  American 
railroads  became  practically  self- 
sufficient  transportation  systems;  the 
intercoastal,  as  well  as  the  dtjtp-ica, 
stfanL'^hiji  remains  dependent  upon 
the  rail  line.  To  believe  otherwise 
is  to  cherish  false  hopes. 

The  L  C  C  Specter 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic-Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence, W.  J.  Love,  vice-president  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
charge  of  the  tralBe  department, 
urged  upon  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference the  advisability  of  living  up 
to  its  rejfulatioii.s.  The  Shipping 
Board,  he  said,  had  power  to  ('he<-k 
such  abuses  as  rebating,  makinfr  va- 
rious <iuKession«  and  viohitin/  in 
other  ways  the  conference  agree- 
ment, but  it  preferred  that  the  mem- 
bers voluntarily  mend  their  waya. 
In  the  course  of  further  discussion, 
ona  line  admitted  that  It  had  cut  a 
rate  on  cast-iron  pipe  !n  order  to 
viermit  Philadeliihia  to  compete  with 
Now  Orleans,  this  iiarticular  in- 
stance apiiarently  being  what  Mr. 
Love  iiad  uppermost  in  his  mind 
Just  prior  to  adjournment  Mr.  I.ove, 
again  addressing  the  members,  re- 
minded them  that  there  was  in 
Washington  a  vigorous  movement, 
almost  tantamount  to  a  lobby,  to 
have  th«  InfeercQaatal  steamship  lines 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  Is  News 

If  Mr.  Love  "reminded"  the  con- 
ference of  the  existence  of  this  move- 


ment, then  it  is  something  with  which 
that  body  was  familiar.  Not  .so  with 
the  general  public.  That  such  a 
campaign  is  in  proKres.<(  is  in  the 
nature  of  news;  news,  too.  of  a 
great  deal  of  importance,  bearing, 
&it  it  does,  not  only  upon  the  regulsp 
tion  of  intercoastal  ateamahip  ser- 
vices and  rates,  but  i^M  upon  the 
competition  of  steamships  with  rail- 
roads and  the  obligation  «f  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to 
see  that  the  latter  earn  5'j  per  cent. 

Very  little  opposition  indeed  is  to 
be  exjiected  from  the  railroads  to 
.su<:h  a  plan.  They  are  wedded,  for 
i>elter  or  worse,  to  the  I.  C.  C. ;  but 
by  no  token  would  they  object  to 
seeing  their  mate  become  polygam- 
oufl  or  polyandrons  by  taking  an^ 
other  apouio.  The  laxka  of  aome 
steamship  linos  doubtless  would  come 
to  a  sudden  end  under  the  sobering 
roof -tree  of  the  commission;  gone 
the  poker  game  and  the  now  tabued 
bottle;  /one,  too,  the  merry  stroll 
home  throu/h  <,  uiel  railroad  streets 
lined  with  sleeping  houses.  Such 
doubtless  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
railroads  as  they  sit  by  the  fire  and 
spin;  it  is  a  matter  to  cause  sur- 
rise,  however,  that  some  influential 
steamship  men  (who  are  not  wont  to 
participate  in  many  mad  parties) 
hold  similar  views.  They  also  would 
like  to  see  the  gayety  ended.  They 
regard  notne  sort  of  refrulation  as* 
certain  and  much  prefer  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conimiissiuii  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  which  appears  to 
them  as  being  more  or  less  a  polit- 
ical pla>'thing  and  not  at  all  of  the 
standard  of  the  railroad  body. 
A  Quick  Thinning  Out 

Yet  another  considerathm,  not  de* 
void  of  self-interest,  underlies  the 
willingness  of  some  lines  to  join  the 
I.  C.  C.  family.  They  believe  that 
the  wilder  blade.s  anion)?  the  inter- 
coastal comp.<inies  would  liave  a 
good  deal  of  dilTieulty  in  remaining 
in  business  once  the  commission  had 
taken  hold.  Inability  to  cut  latas  or 
make  other  and  more  devious  con- 
oeasiona  might  make  the  weaker 
Unas  nnaMe  to  compete  with  their 
stronger  brethren  and  perhaps  with 
the  railroads  as  well,  with  a  conse- 
ijueiit  immediate  thinning  out  of 
those  companies  that  have  remained 
in  business  only  because  of  their 
violations  of  conference  regulations. 

Despite  the  potency  of  these  con- 
siderations, there  are  traffic  author- 
ities who  are  unable  to  believe  that 
the  steamship  eompanies,  or  any  of 
them,  for  that  matter,  would  be  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  I. 
r  C.  Such  individuals  point  to  the 
great  cost  of  filing  tariffs,  making 
reports  and  complying  with  the  in- 
tricate and  multitudinous  rules  of 
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the  conimisj-ioii.  ThHv  asfierl,  also, 
that  heretofore  the  iiitercoastal  lines 
bvn  shown  a  de»ire  to  avoid  the 
cmmniMion,  for  th«y  have  not  quoted 
joint  r&il-Bnd-w»t«r  nitee,  appanntly 
for  f«er  of  Ineurrin^r  ^supervision, 
and  have  eanried  this  policy  to  snch 
a  point  that  they  send  vc-isels  to 
Oakland,  California,  to  be  berthi'ci. 
dc.s|)iti'  the  I'art  that  tran.sshitipuiir 
cargo  by  rail  oileutimea  would  be 

ebaaper. 

That  Per  Cent 
Perhaps,  too,  thCM  traffic  author- 
ities believe  that  the  Intantate  Com- 
merce Commfssfon  would  hold  para- 
mount the  necpssity  of  tlic  railroadH 
earning  minima  oi  5':  \itiv  cent  and 
would  base  steamship  rates  accnrd- 
ingly.  And  increa.-it-d  inti's  riHcivHd 
by  the  intercoastal  litifs  .-lUKht  r.t<i 
neceH.sarily  mean  more  revenue,  in- 
asmuch as  a  good  deal  of  their  busi- 
ness is  due  to  their  relatively  low 
rates;  all  other  factors  being  equal, 
then  ia  little  doubt  that  Om  major- 
ity of  shippers  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  railroads,  vhich  never  milmi- 
tion  general  averatre  and  to  \vhi(  h 
marine  in^uratue  is  alien.  Tht^  I. 
C.  C.  couiii  di\ert  a  great  deal  of 
trattic  fn.ri;  sie.imship  to  railroad  by 
the  siiiripl*-  expedient  of  increasing 
water  rates,  although  it  is  quite  true 
that  some  steamship  lines  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  traaacon- 
tineatal  railroada  in  aloMWt  aajr  eir- 
camatanees;  but  such  lines  are  flrst- 
clasa  and  are  relatively  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  dnen  not 
necessarily  follow  that  I.  C.  C.  su- 
pervision would  be  attended  hy  any 
policy  detrimental  to  intercoastal 
shipping.  So  long  as  railroad  and 
steamship  arc  in  direct  Competition, 
the  tariffa  of  the  former  are  likely 
to  be  reflected  in  the  latter;  not  in- 
variably, but  usually,  ^VeI].  the  rail- 
road makes  a  rate  that  is-  "reasnn- 
ably"  remunerative,  that  exceed-  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  co!«t  ol'  hand- 
ling  the  tratlic;  in  this  event,  the 
commission  probably  would  be  in- 
clined to  let  the  rate  .stand;  now 
comes  the  steamship  with  a  quota- 
tion 20  per  cent  or  80  leas.  But  who 
ean  doubt  that  the  rail  rate  would 
be  much  more  than  barely  remuner- 
ative if  there  were  not  that  bogey 
of  steamship  competitiarj  iii  the 
background?  And  might  not  the  I. 
C.  C.  take  a  hand  and  hinder  the 
working's  i>i"  direct  Loiripetition  by 
insisting  that  steamship  rates  be 
raised? — this  for  the  purpose  either 
of  increasing  railroad  tariffs  beyond 
the  "reasonably  eompematoty"  min- 
imum or  of  diverting  trade  from  the 
water  line. 

Thie  Is  the  Trouble 
By  and  large,  the  railroads  at  the 
nresent  time  an  rather  resigned  to 
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seeing  their  old  seaboard-to-seaboard 
business  handled  by  steamships. 
What  the  transcontinental  carriers 

do  object  to  most  vigorously,  how- 
ever. !■  the  spectacle  of  freight  dee- 

tined  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  let  us  say,  moving  via  the  Pan- 
ama (^anal  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco  and  thence  by  rail  to  its 
destination;  or  from  San  Francisci> 
to  Cleveland  via  New  York.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  traffic  routes  illum- 
inates the  situation  greatly  and 
makes  clear  one  of  two  conclusions: 
railroad  rates  are  too  higl  or  steam- 
ship rates  are  too  low.  Inasmuch  as 
quite  a  number  vt  intercoastal  ship- 
ping companies  are  making  money, 
the  second  suggeetlon  is  likely  to 
be  rejected. 

There  is  more  than  one  interest- 
ing potentiality  here  and  the  success 
or  non-success  of  the  Washington 
lobby  will  be  s^at.  h   1    I  I- 

The  Philippines  and  the 

Coastwise  Law 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  I're^iiiieut  iiarding  inlendjs  to 
proclaim  that  adequate  American 
shipping  services  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
land* and  that  accordingly  the  coast- 
wise laws  will  be  eixteaded  to  the 
archipelago  soon  after  February  I, 
1922,  the  earliest  date  when  such 
extension  could  be  made  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  For  several 
months  the  Shipping  Hoard  has  been 
building  up  the  Pacific  Coast-Philip- 
pine service,  with  the  result  that  the 
Pacific  Mail  has  a  direct  service  vtn 
Honolulu  and  also,  in  common  with 
the  PaeiAc  Steamship  Company,  has 
the  nana!  indirect  service  via  Japan 
and  China.  At  the  present  time  the 
Pacific  Mail  has  three  535'8  in  the 
indirect  service  and  three  r.Oi's  in 
the  direct  and  the  Pacitic  -Steamship 
has  received  notice  that  the  last  of 
its  five  535'3  has  been  allotted.  In 
addition  to  these  combination  vessela 
there  are  freight  lines. 

They  Are  Calmer 
Recent  developments  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, such  as  the  appointment  of 

(ieiier.al    Wood    as  K<'vernor-v.'eneral, 

the  evi<lent  fact  that  talk  of  imme- 
diate indeiiendence  is  bosh,  the  much 
more  subdued  tone  of  Manila  politi- 
cians, the  severe  strictures  that  have 
been  passed  on  native  polii^  and  the 
growing  reativmiesB  of  Americans  at 
the  trend  of  events,  all  indicate  that 
the    islands   will    accept  inclusion 

within  the  coastwise  laus  a  greal 
deal  tiiwre  lalnily  than  t!ie,\'  would 
have  done  ei^'hleen  ninnths  a>.:o.  The 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  its 
perennial  demand  for  independence 
is  significant  of  the  moderating  tem- 
per of  the  ielands. 
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Much  interest  attaches  tu  the 
plans  of  American  steamabip  lines 
to  extend  their  services  to  Manila 
and  other  porta.  It  ia  an  vfmi  a^ 
eret  that  the  llataon  Um  has  a«eh 
plana,  aa  it  would  have  in  view  of 
its  dose  relationship  witii  Hawaiian 
sugar  planters  who  have  large  Phil- 
ippine h'jUiiiigi..  The  Oceanic  Steam- 
shii)  Cornimny  is  another  that  prob- 
ably would  view  a  Manila  service 
favorabls,  inasnmch  as  John  D. 
Spreckels,  president  of  the  Oceanic, 
has  great  sugar  interests  in  the 
Philippines,  althongh  up  to  this  time 
the  crop  has  been  transported  large- 
ly by  vesada  of  tiie  Java  •Pacific 
Line,  for  which  the  Oceanic  com- 
pany is  agent.  The  .1.  P.  L.  of  coi.ir-e 
would  hti  ^hut  out  of  the  Philippine 
service  because  of  the  Dutch  regis- 
try of  its  veftsels. 

ReneHt  Trans-Pacilic  Lines 

All  foreign  lines  now  calling  at 
Manila  probably  would  suffer  by  the 
extension  of  the  coastwise  laws,  but 
the  T.  K.  K  and  Blue  Funnel,  by 
rea-ion  of  their  large  hemp  cargoes. 
probahl.\  would  be  hit  hardest.  Their 
l)usincss  Would  ^'o  largely  to  the 
larkie  and  fast  coii'.biination  vessels, 
it  is  believed  on  the  I'acifu  Coast, 
lor  ilirect  ALlttiitic-I'hilipiHue  freight- 
ers probably  would  have  rnucli  diffi- 
cult in  competing  with  trans-Paci- 
fic ateamships,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter would  have  to  discharge  their 
cargo  for  rail  or  water  tranaship- 
mont  tn  the  \tl;::itic. 

The  Bareboat  Chartar 

Only  two  bareboat  charter  ripples 
have  disturbed  the  Pacific.  One  is 
the  taking  by  the  Pacific  Steamsiiip 
Company  of  two  vessels  to  load  ^rain 
at  Portland  and  Seattle  for  Eurojse 
at  TjO  cents  a  deadwei^'lit  ton.  Tlie 
other  is  the  refusal  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  chartar  to  a  company  oper- 
ating government  tonnage  under  the 
M04  agreement.  Neither  of  these  ia 
of  great  sigaifieance,  for  13ie  Pacific 
Steamship  charters,  althottgfa  the 

first  clospd,  are  for  Inilk  carjroes 
and  not  for  the  general  l>erth;  and 
as  regards  the  other  development, 
the  reasons  that  actuated  tiie  board 
are  not  altogether  clear  aiul  may 
have  no  bearing  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  competition  between  charter- 
ed and  allocated  tonnage. 

New  Form  Not  Completed 

Despite  the  closing  of  the  Pacillc 
Steamship  eluuters,  the  new  bare- 
boat form  had  not  been  completed 
at  the  middle  of  October.  The  party 
used  f'lr  (he  two  vessels  was  merely 
the  draft  so  far  a5»  it  had  been  com- 
pleted at  the  time;  and  the  final 
form,  at  this  writing,  has  not  been 
made  public. 

The  rate  of  50  cents  a  deadweight 
ton  does  command  attention.  It  es- 
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ceeds  by  quite  a  few  cents  the  max- 
imom  charter  that  shipping  men  gen- 
•rallr  ezpeet  the  board  to  set  for  its 
▼aanla,  but  that  Is  no  alcu  fltat  there 
ean  be  any  a|ipriKiable  ameniit  of 
eharterinff  at  the  same  rate.  In  fact, 
as  things  are  today,  despite  the  im- 
proved outlook  for  export  trades,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  operators  woulii 
coii.sitler  any  sum  in  excess  of  2r,  or 
cents  a  deadweight  ton  a  month. 
Dant  &  Russell  have  taken  a  ttme 
charter  for  one  year  of  three  8800- 
ton  Norwegian  freighters  at  fl.lO; 
over  In  Japan  recent  brisk  shipments 
leave  operators  cold  and  Um  «re 
not  takinr  mneb  tonnaiv  at  yen  2.60, 
which  is  equivalent  to  91.25  AmerU 
can  gold,  but  exceeds  by  18  cents  or 
so  the  recent  British  rate  of  C,  shill- 
inifs  The  Japanese  prefer  to  con- 
tract for  their  space  Instead  of  to 
charter. 

Might  Consider  Reductions 
What  does  the  SO-ient  rate  mean 
then?  One  view  is  that  the  kward 
regards  it  as  Uie  minimum;  the  oth- 
er, and  apparently  the  more  plaus- 
iMe,  Is  that  the  rate  merely  ia  a 
(Mint  of  beginning  nnd  that  reduc- 
tions might  be  considered. 

Indic.^tinns  rnultiply  that  the  board 
will  not  disni[it  its  allocated  services 
by  iiuiiseriminate  t-harlering.  It  will 
be  retailed  that  Imlh  the  American 
Stean'i.ship  Owners'  Association  and 
the  facific  American  Steamship  As- 
aoclnttwi,  on  discussing  the  bareboat 
form  ssnreral  months  ago,  insisted 
tliat  allocated  veaseU  should  not 
compete  with  chartered;  hot  when 
the  associations  assumwl  that  atti- 
tude they  took  for  granted  that  the 
old  time  operators  under  M04  would 
have  the  first  opportunity  to  take 
vessels  on  the  bareboat  form.  What, 
then,  of  ves.sels  beinR  chartered  and 
competing  directly  with  allocated 
tonaSife?  AlthouKh  the  situation  is 
the  reverse  of  what  the  shipowners 
had  in  mind,  it  simmers  down  to 
much  the  same  thing:  the  company 
operating  government  vessels,  wheth- 
er under  M04  or  a  bareboat  charter, 
whichever  happens  to  be  the  pre- 
vailiri).'  plan  at  the  time,  e.\pects  pro 
tection  aKainst  indiscriminate  com- 
petition of  ve.ssels  taken  under  the 
other  arrangement.  There  appears 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  board  intends 
to  comply  with  that  demand,  even 
though  announcement  was  made  Oc- 
tober  7  that  the  board  had  decided 
to  charter  vessels  on  the  bareboat 
form  for  trans-Pacific  voyages. 

Allocation  System  Doomed 

Nevertheless,  the  allocation  sys- 
tem appear;*  to  bo  doomed.  Some 
few  routes  may  remain  untouched, 
of  course,  but  many  will  go.  If  the 


change  be  made  gradually  and  busi- 
ness improve  sufficiently  to  warrant 
bareboat  charters  and  the  board 
make  an  attractive  rate,  little  harm 
probably  would  result;  but  In  ^te 
of  recent  improvmnenls  bvstness  has 
a  long  road  to  travel  and  the  50- 
cent  rate,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
is  not  attractive. 

For  the  present  there  is  little  dan- 
ger that  there  will  be  any  general 
withdrawal  of  allocated  tonnage 
notwithstanding  rumors  afloat  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Host  freighter 
operators  are  down  to  one  sailing  a 
month,  which  is  almost  the  irreduc- 
ible minimum  if  a  line  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  all. 

Times  Not  So  Bad 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident 
that  many  individuals  who  could  see 
nothing  but  gloom  in  the  present 
shipping  sitnation  were  suffering 

from  short  memories,  or,  indeed,  had 
no  long  experience  on  which  to  ba.st 
comparisons.  Not  .so  many  com- 
plaints are  being  heard  from  JapHn, 
however,  because  the  older  shipi  un- 
ers  of  thp  pmpire  have  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  weather  gales 
and  also  have  experienced  worse 
times  than  these.  Proof  of  the  lat- 
ter statement  is  found  in  a  tabula- 
tion of  dividend  rates  of  some  prin- 
cipal Japanese  lines,  the  1921  figure 
being  for  the  first  six  months  only. 


•14 

'19 

'21 

.\'ip])on  Vu.sen  Kaisha  

10 

60 

26 

Osaka  Shoaen  Kaisha 

10 

60 

10 

Toyo  Kisen  Kai8ha„.„_,.. 

6 

60 

10 

Meiji  iCaiun  Kaisha  

20 

46 

"8 

40 

20 

OmIm  Iron  Worin  ... 

36 

20 

Yckebama  DodQrard  Go... 

36 

15 

In  the  foItowinK  table  Wakamatsu- 
Yokohama  coal  rates  generally  ne- 
cepted  as  standard  coastwise  ijUota- 
tions  of  Japan;  charter  rates,  and 
average  prices  of  vessels  are  com- 
pared, figures  being  in  yen: 


Coal 

Charter 

Price 

1914— 

Rate 

Rate 

Ship 

July 

0.76 

1.76 

40 

i;)l9— 

October 

1920 

10.00 

12.00 

420 

April 

4.65 

9.50 

360 

June   

...  4.33 

8.00 

300 

.  2.43 

5.50 

300 

.  3.10 

4.50 

260 

December  . 

.  iJN 

SJO 

200 

1«21— 

January 

1.73 

3.00 

180 

March   

.  1.77 

3.00 

150 

.  IM 

2.90 

180 

June  

.  1.95 

2.96 

160 

Jnly   „. 

.  1,86 

160 

Charter  rate.?  of  May  and  June 
are  for  near  sea  .services,  no  stand- 
ard quotations  having  been  made 
for  off-shore  trades. 

Although  a  marked  improvement 
in  Japanese  shipping  has  been  man- 
ifest, about  50,000  deadweight  tons 
of  idle  vessels  having  been  put  into 
service  during  July,  there  is  little 
change  in  the  steady  decrease  of 
vessels  chartered  to  foreigners.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of 
vessels  and  deadweight  tonnages  by 
months  of  1921: 


No, 

I)  W.T. 

.January   ,.„._„. 

1 68 

a.'5 

aO,H19 

27 

87.428 

April  ................... 

29 

90,995 

May   

26 

86,927 

29 

94,616 

July    

20 

66,900 

Of  the  twenty  vessels  under  char- 
ter at  the  end  of  July,  nine  \^ere  (  > 
Chinese  and  the  remainder  to  Brit- 
ons and  Americans. 

The  two  11,000  deadweight  ton 
motorships  under  con.Htruetion  for 
the  American-Hawaiian  by  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  will 
be  named  Callfornian  and  Hissou- 
rian.  They  will  be  launched  about 
November  11.  The  original  A.-H. 
veasel.s  of  the.se  names  were  sunk 
during'  the  witr,  the  Missourian  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Califor- 
nian  off  the  north  coast  of  France. 

«     >»  « 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
will  act  as  Puget  Sound  agent  of 
the  Williams  Line,  effective  October 
1,  Bueeeeding  the  Thomdyke-Tren^ 
bolnw  Company. 

«    «  » 

The  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha, 
which  recently  opened  an  Oriental- 
North  American  -  Australasian  ser- 
vice, has  entered  the  Japan-Tsingtao 
field  in  competition  with  the  O.  S.  K., 
K.  Y.  K.  and  Harada  Kisen  Kaisha. 

d    »  <:> 

The  Pacific  Sloamsbip  Company 
has  been  allotted  the  combination 
535  Pine  Tree  State.  When  she  is 
turned  over  about  November  1  the 
company  will  have  tive  vessels  of 
her  class. 

»    «  « 

Fahy  it  HcNvlty,  for  many  years 

San  Francisco  representatives  of  the 
British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
have  iiu orporated  under  the  name 
of  the  VVestern  Terminals  Company 
and  will  engage  in  weiKhin^T,  recon- 
ditioning, strapping,  general  steve- 
doring and  ship  derUng. 
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No  Sjrmpathy  Here 

The  Japanese  Shipowners'  A«ao- 
ciktion  hu  decided  not  to  submit  to 

ihc  internationnl  ronfprfnpp  in  Lon- 
don in  November  the  proposal  of  the 
Kuriharm  ShoMn  Kaialw  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  world's  tonnage  be  tied 
up,  say  advices  from  the  Orient. 
Only  the  United  States  would  be 
aided  by  snch  a  plan,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  at  the  end  of  July  8.500,000 
tons  of  idle  shipping,  or  28.6  per 
c«nt  of  its  total,  as  against  Britain's 
2,000,000  tons,  «r  10  per  cant;  Ja- 
pan's 140*000  tons,  «r  4.5  par  eent, 
and  Prance^a  800,000  tons,  or  9.8  per 
tent.  The  total  of  the  four  coun- 
tries was  7,940,000,  or  14.64  per  cent. 
These  are  rou>,'h  e.-^! iniate<  submit- 
ted to  the  HfisncKition,  which  has  dis- 
played consistency  by  deciding  to  be 
rough  toward  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  desire  of  Nippon  not 
to  aid  Mr.  Laaiter,  the  followlnf  rea- 
sons were  of  wefg^ht: 

It  is  (iijubtful  that  the  raisin>,'  of 
freight  rates  would  result  in  active 
movement  of  cargo. 

The  proposal  is  too  artificial  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  Department  of 
Communications  would  intervene  in 
such  an  artificial  method  of  adjust- 
ment of  depression. 

At  a  time  when  the  tied-up  ves- 
sels in  Japan  are  steadily  decreas- 
ing, such  a  proposal  would  only  ag- 
gravate the  depression. 

Except  for  its  ignoring  the  fact 
that  such  a  plan  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  the  Japanese  Ship- 
owners' Association  appears  to  have 
covered  the  ground  well. 

The  Year  at  Panama 

The  moat  important  trade  route 
through  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
*  iscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  on 
the  basis  of  total  cargo  shipped,  was 

that  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  sjiv.-;  the  Panama 
Canal  Recurd.  Of  the  total  of  11,- 
.5y;i.2 1 4  tons  of  Kuods  .shipped 
through  tiie  canal  during  the  year, 
1,908,858  tons  were  moving  over  this 
route.  This  was  16.46  per  cent,  ap- 
proximately one-sixth,  of  the  total 
cargo  handled.  Sbipmento  from  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  were  933,261  tons; 
and  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
United  States.  975,5S)7  tons. 

The  Largest  Trade 
The  heaviest  shipmenta  one  way 
over  any  rout^  howevwr,  were  thooe 
from  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  Far  East  They 


amounted  to  1.213,90€  tons,  over  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  cargo  handled.  But 

return  shipments  over  thi.s  route 
amounted  to  only  428,044  tons;  the 
total  moving  between  the  areas  by 
way  of  the  canal  wa.s  accordingly 
1,641,950  tons,  which  was  less  than 
the  total  movement  between  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  The 
eomblncd  United  States -Far  Fast 
cargo  movement  through  the  canal, 
1.641.960  tons,  was  14.15  per  cent, 
or  slightly  less  than  one-seventh  of 
the  total  cargo  passing  through  the 
canal  in  the  period. 

I'liiteii  States  coastwise  traffic  was 
third  in  importance,  in  totel  quan- 


tity of  cargo  handled  both  ways. 
The  eombiaed  shipmenta  amounted 

fo  l,r572.f?S8  ton's,  of  which  G98,429 
tons  were  shipped  from  Atlantic  to 
PaelAe  and  iRS,909  tons  from  Pa- 
cific to  Atlantic.  The  total  was  11.83 
per  cent,  over  one-ninth  of  all  cargo 
carried  through  the  canal  during 
the  year. 

The  route  fourth  in  quantity  uf 
total  car^o  was  that  between  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  the  llfth  was  that  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  of  South  A- 
merica  and  Europe.  The  figures  for 
these  routes,  as  wall  as  for  the  oth- 
ers by  which  cargo  was  classified, 
are  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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The  preponderance  of  cargo  move- 
nuit  in  one  direction  over  some  of 
the  routes  is  striking,  notably  in 
the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East  and  between  Bonpe  and  the 
West  Coast  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  The  movements  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific,  ami  those  from  Pa- 
cific to  Allatilii',  are  shown  sepa- 
ntely  in  order  of  iiuantity  in  the 
tables  following,  which  also  stute  the 
percentage  of  cargo  Which 
over  each  route: 


Third  place,  however,  which  had 
been  held  by  the  traflie  between  Eu- 
rope and  South  America  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1920,  was  taken  in  the 
flaeal  year  by  the  United  States 
coastwise  trade.  The  Europe-South 
America  traflie  decreased  from  1,- 
322.623  tons  to  1,219,665,  while  the 
Lnited  States  coastwise  trade  in- 
creased from  1,001, (-,52  t<.  I,;i72,::8y 
tons.  The  Europe  -  South  America 
tratlic  occupied  fifth  piin  e  in  the  fis- 
cal your  1921.    The  fourth  place  was 


ooiiiiiaciiLL  Tiurric  rewti  ga  tnt  ninu\  nvti.  cruisa  trk  rurti.  txar.  Mf2\.  or  tikdk  roi  itA. 

MUMIIC  TO  MCIFK. 
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In  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1920,  the  total  cargo  car- 
ried through  the  canal  was  11,236,- 
119  tons  of  cargo.  The  11,5119.214 
teas  passiac  through  the  caaai  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  S6S,085  tons 
man  than  during  the  ealendar  year, 
a  fain  of  3.2  per  cent. 

In  the  calendar  year  the  leadiiiK 
route  was,  as  in  the  fiscal  year,  that 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  with  a  total  of  2,341,242 
tons;  and  second  place  was  held  by 
the  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Far  East,  aggregating  1,- 
827,91S  tons. 


tijl<en  Ity  the  trade  lielween  Kurope 
and  the  We.st  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  1,299,431  tons.  The  lat- 
ter route  was  fifth  in  the  calendar 
year,  with  859,848  tons. 

The  route  between  Australania  and 
Europe  occupied  sixth  place  in  both 
the  calendar  and  fiscal  years.  The 
tonnage  of  car^'o  m'lviriK  over  it  in 
the  calendar  year  was  770.403  tons. 
For  the  Useal  year  it  was  971,888 
tons. 

Atlairtle  to  Pacilk 

A  8umniar>'  by  origin  and  destina- 
tion shows  that  of  a  total  of  6Ji92,- 
078  teas  of  cargo  passing  through 


the  canal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  in 
the  fiscal  year,  3,712,029  tons,  or  63 
per  cent,  originated  in  the  United 
States;  1,071,782  tons,  18.2  per  cent, 
in  Jfexico;  tons,  9.8  per 

cent,  la  Britiili  taka;  26M96  toss. 
2.3  per  cent,  in  other  parte  of  En- 
rope,  and  smaller  quantities  in  other 
areas. 

Of  the  5,8',i2,(*78  tons  passing  from 
.\mcrica.  22.3  per  cent  to  the  Far 
went  to  the  \Ve.-<t  Coast  of  South 
America,  22.3  per  cent  to  the  Far 
East,  20  per  cent  to  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  18.4  per  cent 
to  Australasia,  and  small  quantities' 
to  the  other  areas  shown  in  the 
Uble. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic 

The  total  carjro  movement  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic-  during  the  year 
amounted  to  'i.TOT.IjG  tons.  Of  this 
quantity,  40  per  cent  originated  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
34.1  per  cent  on  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  12.7  per  cent  in 
Australasia,  8Jd  per  cent  in  the  Far 
East,  and  smaller  proportions  as 
shown  in  the  table. 

Of  those  6,707,136  tons  from  Pa- 
cific tn  Atlantic,  39.4  per  cent  was 
destined  to  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  30,9  per  cent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  19.6  per  cent  to 
other  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  re- 
maining 10.1  per  cent  was  distrib- 
uted as  shown. 

Combined  Origln.s 

The  total  (luanlily  of  carKo  hand- 
let!  in  both  liii i^rUons  was  11,599,- 
211  tons.  In  shijiping  3,712,02;i  ton.s 
of  that  from  .Atlantic  lo  Pacific  and 
1,948,848  of  that  from  Pacific  to  At- 
Isdltic,  the  United  States  was  the 
country  of  origin  of  a  total  of  5,- 
660,877  tons,  or  48.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cargo  shipped. 

South  America  shipped  2.280„'-.93 
tons  from  her  West  Coast,  and  27.- 
507  tons  from  her  East  ("oast 
through  the  latial,  a  total  of  2.308.- 
100  tons,  or  appro.xiinately  20  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  movement. 

Canada  .<thipped  39,<'S61  tons 
through  the  Canal  from  her  East 
Coast  and  126,688  tons  from  her 
Wcet  Coast,  aggregating  166i,199 
tons,  or  14  per  eent  of  all  ship- 
ments. 

Mexico  shipped  1,071,782  tons 
from  her  East  Coast  through  the 
canal,  but  such  shipments  as  came 
from  her  West  Coast  were  bulked 
with  those  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America,  which  amounted  to 
49,265  tons.  Total  shipments  from 
Mexico  were  about  9.4  per  cent  of 
the  grand  total. 

No  other  areas  classified  sent 
cargo  through  the  canal  in  both  di- 
rectione. 
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With  respect  tn  the  rt-ceipt  of  the 
total  of  11.599,21.J  tons  which  made 
up  the  traflu'  in  both  (tirections,  the 
Atlantir  CdUHt  of  the  United  States 
was  the  destination  of  2,248,843  tons 
and  the  Pacific  Ck>ut  of  1,176,424 
tODB,  &  total  of  S,42M67  tarn.  Thig 
WBB  29J(  per  cent  of  tbe  total 
handled. 

South  America  received  1  ,'j,is,r>42 
ti'U.-i  on  the  Wo.-Jt  t  oast,  and  anv  re- 
ceipts on  the  East  Coast  through  the 
canal  were  not  classiftod.  South 
America  was  the  destination  of 
About  16.7  per  cent  of  all  the  carso, 
approsKliBBlely  ojte-tixth  of  the  total 
shipments  tbreurh  the  canal. 

(  aiij'.d.i  received  126,414  tons  on 
the  West  Coast  and  16,558  tona  on 
the  East  Coast,  through  the  canal 
The  total.  142,972  tons,  was  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  movement.  The  re- 
ceipts in  JUsxico  are  not  dassifted 
mparatebr  and  no  other  elasslded 
areas  received  cargo  from  both  di- 
rections through  the  canal. 
Combined  Shipment;!  and  Receipts 

The  United  States,  through  orig- 
inating or  receiving  cargo  (doing 
Iwth,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
1,372,888  tons  handled  in  the  United 
States  coastwise  trade},  participated 
in  the  handlinflr  of  9,086,144  tons. 
Similarl.v,  South  America  either 
shipped  or  received  a  total  of  4,- 
246,642  tons.  Canada  was  concerned 
in  the  handling  of  308,171  tons.  The 
total  ill  vshuh  Mexico  was  tinicerned 
was  1,071,78".^  tuns,  as  far  as  clas- 
sifu'd. 

Of  those  countries  or  areas  not  so 
situated  as  to  receive  cargo  passing 
tbronch  tbe  canal  In  both  directions, 
the  XTnited  Kincdom,  deepatehin? 

.545,419  tons  and  receiving  1,763,431 
tons,  participated  in  the  handling 
(if  u  total  of  2.308.850  tons  through 
the  canal;  other  European  eoimtrie-s, 
de.spat(  hi.'ijr  2tj2,92<)  tons  and  receiv- 
ing 1,116,115  tons,  were  interested 
in  a  total  of  1379,041  tons.  The 
West  Indies  shipped  92,667  tons 
throngh  the  canal  and  received  136,- 
884  tens,  a  total  of  229,001. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  shipments  to 
the  Far  East  through  the  canal  were 
1.311,641  tons,  and  from  it,  506,072 
tons,  a  total  of  1,817,71;;  tons.  Ship- 
ments to  Australa.sia  annjunted  to 
1,(>81  ,S7-"i  tons,  and  shipnients  from 
that  area  to  726,949  tons,  a  total  of 
1,808,824  tona. 

More  Canal  Statistics 

CommereinI  traffic  through  the  ca- 
nal in  AuKu.st  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  during  any  month  since 
Hareh,  1981.  The  month  of  March 
established  a  high  record  in  tonnage 
of  veesela  and  tolls  earned;  but  in 
tiie  months  following  March  there 
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was  a  distinct  decline,  a  part  of  the 
genera]  business  and  marine  depres- 
sion over  the  world. 

The  extent  of  this  decline  in  the 
canal  traffic,  and  of  the  rcidvfry  in 
August,  is  indicated  in  the  fallowing 
summary  of  tlie  tralTu  through  the 
canal  in  the  past  six  months: 


mi  greatest  quantity  of  cargo  in 
the  history  of  the  canal  was  Jan* 

uar>',  1921,  with  279  cf>mmercial  ves- 
sels and  l,177,o.">2  tons  of  car>ro. 

March,  l!i21.  exceeded  -lanuar:.  in 
tonnage  of  vewiseU  and  in  the  tolls 
earned. 

The  Increase  of  August  traflic  over 
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In  June.  1921,  the  tolls  were  lower 
than  they  had  been  for  any  month 
for  a  year  preceding;  In  June,  1920, 
the  tHh  amounted  to  $711,159.19. 
and  ihey  have  never  since  been  less 
than  that.  In  tons  of  cargo  carried 
through  the  canal,  .luno,  1921,  was 
the  lowest  month  .■^iiui'  November, 
iyi9,  when  the  a^'grenate  cfirpn  was 
576,480.  .lul.v  slioweci  a  di.'^tmct  in- 
crease, and  the  tratiic  in  August  was 
about  as  great  as  that  in  OetiAer 
and  November  of  last  year. 
January,  1921,  I.«ads 

On  the  basis  of  the  nntiiher  of 
commercial  ships  makinj.'  Ih.e  tran- 
sit, the  traffic  in  .AuKnst,  2:5(1  .ships, 
was  lens  than  the  average  a  month 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  in  which  2892  vessels  made 
the  transit,  an  average  of  241  per 
monlli.  The  vessels  in  Angnst,  how- 
ever, were  more  than  the  average 
per  month  for  any  other  period  of 
twelve  months  since  the  opening  of 
the  canal.  The  month  of  most  ablpe 
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11.105,536.55 
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1.084,563 
907.613 
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694.720 
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889,213 


die  preceding  montiw  was  due  in 
part  to  the  heavy  grain  shipments 
from  the  West  COast  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  Out  of  a  total 
of  120  vessels  passing  throuj;h  tne 
canal  from  the  .\tlan1ic  to  ttie  Pa- 
cific. 44  were  bound  to  ports  on  the 
West  Coast  of  thi'  United  States  and 
Canada,  many  of  them  in  ballast; 
and  of  116  vessels  transiting  the 
canal  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic, 51  had  sailed  from  ports  ef 
western  United  States  and  Canada, 
carrying  principally  grain,  canned 
goods,  and  In  :  l  -i 

ShipfiiL'iu.s  of  Grain 
Between  .January  1  and  August  31, 
1921,  wheat  shipments  through  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic aggregated  666^68  tons.  Th«y 
were  heavieat  in  July  (99,887  tsni) 
and  lightest  In  AprU  (89,108  tons). 
The  United  States  contriboted  808.- 
583  tons  to  the  total.  Canada  3500 
tons.  Australasia  36,437  tons,  South 
America  13,848  tone,  and  tbe  Flur 
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Eut  4890  tomi.  Burl^  Bhipmanto 
during  the  same  period  aggregated 

200,788  tons,  of  which  173,827  tons 
originated  in  the  Unit«d  States,  26,- 
934  tons  in  South  America,  and  27 
tons  in  Australasia.  Shipments  of 
oats  totaled  27,511  tons,  of  which 
18,842  were  from  South  America, 
and  8669  tons  from  Australasia.  All 
ef  this  grain  was  consigned  to  Eu- 
ropean port«. 

Growth  i»f  C«aatwi»e  Trade 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States  coastwise  trade  through  the 
Panama  Canal  during  recent  months 
is  indicated  by  a  (omparison  of  the 
stati.stics  for  the  period  of  eight 
month.s  from  Januar>'  1  to  August 
81.  1921.  with  those  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1920: 


Atlantic  to  Pacific 
Period  Ships  Cargo  tons 

Calendar  year  1920..  116  416.819 
Jan.  to  Aug.,  1921._.  141  560^00 


Both  the  ounlMr  of  ahlps  and 
the  cargo  tonnage  were  greater  diir> 
ing  the  first  eight  monthe  of  the  cur- 
rent year  than  during  the  entire 

year  1920. 

(  rude  Oil  Cargtus 

During  the  calendar  year  U<20, 
828,223  tons  of  crude  oil  was  ship- 
ped from  the  Mexican  oil  fields 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
West  Coast  of  North  and  South  A- 
merica.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  crude  oil  shipments  aggre- 
gated 684,227  tons.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  monthh'  average  of  114, 
0;^S  tons.  But  in  July  the  crvide  nit 
tonnage  dropped  suddenly  to  14,491, 
and  the  August  shipments  amounted 
to  only  36,454  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  this  sudden 
decline  resulted  from  the  imposition 
of  a  higher  export  tax  on  Mexican 
oil.  and  that  rather  than  pay  the  tax 
certain  companies  temporarily  stop- 
ped their  shipments. 

Briefs 

The  Shipping  Board  ofjn  Empire 
State,  ojjerated  by  the  racific  Mail, 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  September 
24,  having  made  the  vnyape  from 
Yokohama  via  Honolulu  iti  12  days, 
19  hours  and  40  minutes.  This  voy- 
age broke  the  Golden  State's  record 
of  18  days.  7  hours  and  48  minutes. 
Tho  Empire  State  made  the  run  from 
Yokohama  to  HonoliUn  In  8  daya  and 
40  minutes,  also  a  new  reeord.  She 
wsf  btiilt  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

The  purchase  of  a  7500-ton  ocean 
freighter  by  the  Taiyo  Kaiun  Kai- 
aha  (Ocean  Transport  Company)  in 
Germany,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
to  be  nagotiating  for  other  veaaela, 


have  led  to  reports  that  the  com- 
pany will  resume  some  of  its  old  off- 
ahwe  servieea. 

«    «  « 

Crowcll  &  Thurlow,  Now  York, 
liavG  placed  four  9600-ton  vessels  in 
the  iiitonoastal  trade  under  the  Sea 
Carriers,  Inc..  Intercoastal  T.ines  '1. 
S.  C);  Iloulder.  Weir  &  Royd  are 
New  York  agents.  Struthers  &  Dix- 
on acted  as  general  Pacific  Coast 
agents  for  the  first  two  veesela  and 
thereafter  withdrew.  The  I.  S.  C.  is 
reported  to  be  cutting  conference 
rates  greatly. 

*     <i  i'f 
Norton.  Lilly  &  Company  will  a*  t 
as   general    agent.s   on   the  I'aiifu 
Coast  for  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line, 
which  will  operate  a  service  between 

Pacific  to  Atlantic  Total 

Ships  Cargo  tons  Ships  Cargo  tons 

122     644.833  238  1.061,652 

m     084.208  864  1.208,603 

the  Pacific  Coast  and  Europe.  Nor- 
ton-Lilly also  will  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  will  send  at  least  two  large 
freighters  to  the  Pacific  Coast  this 
\oar  These  ships  will  have  large 
refriKerutor  capacities. 

O 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company,  Se- 
attle agents  of  the  Furne.ss-Prince 
Europe-Pacific  .service,  will  act  in 
San  Francisco  also,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Oceanic  buUdlng. 
«    «  « 

The  California  Steamship  Agency 
has  been  formed  at  Los  Angeles  by 
.r.  McMillan,  mHnaper  of  the  Los 
Aajreles  oflice  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt, 
and  b>  W.  .S.  Wheaton  and  Charles 
K.  Kruger.  The  company  will  act  as 
agent  of  the  Clan  Line  and  Swayne 
&  Hoyt's  Pacific  •  Argentine -Braail 
and  Paeific-Caribbean-Golf  lines. 
«     «  # 

A.  C.  Stubbe,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Columbia-Pacific  Shipping  Com- 
pany, and  William  H.  Lyng  head  a 
syndicate  that  has  purchased  the 
Northwest  Shipping  Company,  Port- 
land. Oregon. 

^J: 

A  radio  compass  station  at  1  i  : 
Stevens.  Oregon,  has  been  placed  in 
operation. 

»  «  « 
The  Luckenbach  steamship  Ed- 
ward Luckenbach  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  October  12  after  a  voy- 
age from  New  York  of  15  days  and 
11  hours  steaming  time  and  IS  di^ys 
elapsed  timo.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  at  8  p.  m.  September  24  and 
arrived  at  Panama  4  p.  m.  Septem- 
ber 30,  5  days  and  20  hours  out. 
She  sailed  from  the  canal  at  6  p.  m. 
October  1  and  arrived  at  Loa  An- 


gelea  at  3  a.  m.  October  10.  8  days 
and  13  hours  fMm  Panama  and  14 

days  and  9  hours  stfiaminK  time 
from  New  York.  She  departed  froni 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Francisco  at 
3  p.  m.  October  11  and  arrived  at  & 
p.  m.  October  12. 

'ir  ^- 

An  international  shipping  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  London  Novem- 
ber 23,  24  and  25.  Among  the  queo- 
tions  to  be  diacuaaed  will  be  stand- 
ardiaation  of  charter  parties  and 
bills  of  lading,  limitation  of  .^htp 
owners'  liability  on  bills  of  lading. 
■■in  iniernationai  under.sfiindinK  with 
re^^ard  to  the  carriage  of  deck  car- 
goes of  wood,  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national load  line  policy,  an  agree- 
ment on  the  construction  of  bulk- 
heads with  a  view  to  greater  safety 
of  paaaengers  and  crews. 

«    «  « 

A  new  radio  compass  station  has 
been  placed  in  operation  by  the 
Navy  at  Tatoosh,  at  the  entrance  to 
Puget  Sound. 

Pacific  Port  Charges 

Charges  at  various  ports  of  the 
Pacific,  as  .'summarized  and  upheld 
by  the  intenoastal  conierences,  fol- 
low: 

San  Diego  (Ordinance  No.  5856) — 
Wharfage,  10  cents  a  ton;  handling 
charges,  nierchandirsc  not  otherwise 
specified,  60  cents  a  ton. 

Los  Angeles— Wharfage,  merchan- 
dise net  o^rwiso  specfOed,  10  eeots; 
at  the  outer  harbor,  12V^,  cents; 
handling  charges,  60  cents. 

San  Francisco  (Tariff  No.  2)— 
St«1e  toll  charge  of  15  cents  a  ton 
on  foreign  and  intercoastal  business; 
handling  charge  of  general,  N.  O.  S., 
62  cents;  iron  and  steel,  40  conta. 

Oakland  — Wharfage  charge.  10 
cents;  handling  charge^  San  Fran- 
cisco rates  apply. 

Purtland  (Tariff  No,  6>— Wharf- 
age, 25  cents  In,  80  cents  out;  hand- 
ling charge,  60  cents  both  In  and 
out  (applies  at  Municipal  Terminal). 

Seattle  (Tariff  Ni>.  1  i^Wharfape, 
.10  I'ents;  handling.  *").')  cents;  trans- 
shipment rate,  Seattle  to  Bremerton, 
3  0  cent.s  a  hundred  pounds;  wharf- 
age and  handling  rate,  75  cents  at 
each  end. 

Tacoma  (Tariff  No.  2)— Freight 
not  otherwise  specified,  wharfage.  26 
cents;  handling  cbargaw  60  cents. 

Victoria— Wharfage  charges,  gen- 
eral merchandise,  50  cents;  handling 
charges,  ship  slings  to  warehouse 
or  vice  ver.sa,  75  cents;  cost  of  dis- 
charging genera!  cargo,  54  cents; 
loading,  .'ii)  cents. 

Vancouver,  B.  C— Wharfage  mer- 
chandise, SO  cents;  loading  and  un- 
loading general  merchandise,  N.  0. 
S..  to  dock,  7S  cents;  (o  caia,  SB 
centa. 
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Fvragaat  as  SetUiog  Agents 

Amtrican  muiiw  underwriters 
are  decidedly  eMoaraged  bjr  flic  in- 
creasing spirit  of  co-opentlon  that 

hae  been  manifestiriK  itself  among 
them  durinfr  tiic  la;-!  twelvemonth, 
but  many  of  thorn  feel  that  thi.s  get- 
together  attitude  could  be  advan- 
tageously iiianife.sted  still  further  if 
some  concerted  action  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  very  important  matter 
of  installing  Americana  in  the  place 
of  foreumers  as  settling  acents  of 
our  eempanies  in  other  countriea. 
Trade  seereti  are,  It  Is  wall  known, 
falling  into  competitive  hands 
through  the  employment  of  other 
national itie.<«  than  ours  in  this  vital 
particular.  It  is  at  iin  sent  the  rule 
rather  than  tlit;  exifption  to  have 
American  uiuleruritirs  represented 
at  foreign  ports  h>  men  of  that  na- 
tion, and  too  often  they  are  mer- 
chants, trained  in  insurance,  it  is 
true;,  but  also  actively  interested 
in  nereantlle  punuits  d  their  own 
country.  The  result  is  that  such  a 
settlintr  uyput  is  frequently  the  com- 
petitor of  the  cDnsiKiiee  who  is  buy- 
iiiK  Americati  jcuoda,  and  by  reason 
of  the  secrets  secured  through  his 
itiHurancp  connections  he  is  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
American  shipper  and  his  foreign 
customer.  This  opportunity  is  par- 
ticularly open  to  him  when  hand- 
ling clidma  for  damaged  goods,  bn 
wrder  to  prove  his  claim  the  oon- 
sifnee  must  llle  with  the  settlitifr 
agent  of  the  American  underwriter 
a  lull  set  of  documents,  including 
the  invoice.  Through  the  invoice 
the  settling  agejit  obtains  complete 
information  about  the  prices  and 
terms  of  the  snle,  and  this  knowl- 
edge he  can,  and  frequently  does, 
communicate  to  his  principals  at 
home,  thus  enabling  them  to  under- 
sell the  American  shipper.  If  the 
American  exporter  is  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  his  foreign  rivals 
this  condition  must  be  corrected. 
The  men  who  are  being  sent  abroad 
by  our  fi>rei>;n  trade  institutions 
are.  unfortu.'iately.  not  eiiU)pi.)eii 
to  handle  insurance  malter^.  The 
question  naturally  follows:  are  our 
marine  insurance  companies  in  po- 
sition to  afford  the  establishment  of 
American  -  filled  settling  agencies 
tbronghout  the  world?  It  would 
seem  that  on*  way  out  of  this  dileat- 
ma  would  be  through  co-operation 
anions;  themselves,  and  securing  the 
support  of  the  banks  and  steamship 

companies,  to  the  end  that  the  men 
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who  are  sent  out  are  seen  to  be 

Capable  of   aiijustiny  marine  losses 

and  of  handling  the  details  of  gen- 
eral inanranee  tranaactiona. 

Hanfdt  m  Fwrrign  CradHt 

Sellers  in  this  country  fre- 
quently oblifred  to  e.xtenii  iong-litne 
I'redit.s  to  foreiifu  purchaser."!  on 
iici'iiuiil  of  prevailing  conditions 
abroad.  This  often  means  that  goods 
are  held  in  storage  at  foreign  ports 
pending  the  taking  up  of  the  draft 
by  the  buyer.  American  nnderwrlt- 
ers  have  to  work  in  the  dark  when 
they  cover  theae  stored  goods,  as 
they  are  without  information  as  to 
the  types  of  warehouses  employed 
and  as  to  the  fire  hazards  im  urred. 
Marine  insurers  feel  that  gOftd.s  in 
long-time  storage  are  more  proi>erly 
subject  to  Are  underwriters'  consid- 
eration, and  yet  they  ar«  anxious  to 
stand  behind  our  exjxirters  in  the 
effort  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  came  a 
wfaoleeale  repudiation  of  contraeta 
and  enormous  quaaUtles  of  goods 
were  left  on  shore  in  foreitrn  coun 
tries  unprotected  by  insurance  be 
cuu.se  the  underwriters  declined  to 
extend  their  policies  to  cover  for  an 
indefinite  period  This  attitude  was 
scored  by  the  banks  as  "arbitrary' 
and  unfair."  And  yet  it  would  seem 
that  the  underwriters  were  entirely 
juetlfled  in  the  stand  they  took,  be- 
cause a  genwal  exteneion  of  their 
covers  would  have  made  them  liable 
for  enormous  values  in  little  known 
and,  in  many  instances,  unprotect- 
ed locations.  Indeed,  the  banks 
themselves  were  tliielly  to  blame  for 
that  situati'Jii,  due  to  tlieir  lack  of 
foresight  in  extending  credits  to 
foreign  buyers  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  probable  effects 
of  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  a 
word,  it  was  orach  more  a  credit 
question  than  one  of  underwriting: 
and  as  the  banks  were  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  state  of 
chaos  that  ensued  it  w»s  entirely 
proper  that  they  should  be  expected 
to  bear  the  con-equences.  But  now. 
however,  the  situation  is  materially 
different,  and  underwriters  are  in  a 
position  to  weigh  the  various  influ- 
ences surroundlnf  Mck  risk  and  to 
take  such  stqn  as  may  be  necea- 
aaiy  to  protect  themselves.  It  is 
through  co-operation  in  all  our  for- 
eign trade  agencies,  and  through 
nothing'  less,  that  we  can  hofie  to 
make  adecjuate  progress  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  foreign  trade 


November 

A  Leak-proof  Barrel 

Any  improvement  in  containers  is 
a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  ir.a- 
rine  underwriters,  and  consenuently 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  receive 
with  satisfaction  the  news  that  an 
inventive  member  of  Lloyd's,  Lon- 
don, by  the  name  of  Kenward,  has 
perfected  a  barrel  that  appears  to 
be  absolutely  proof  against  leakage. 
It  is  said  to  have  stood  up  admir- 
ably under  recent  exhaustive  telts. 
Its  capacity  is  40  i^allons,  and  It  is 
niade  in  two  .sections,  sealed  by  a 
flexible  band  at  the  .ioint  when  filled, 
but  cap&ljle  of  lieinj^  nested  and 
packed  in  a  small  space  when  empty. 
It  is  constructed  of  steel  sheets,  and 
is  35  inches  long,  inches  in 

diameter,  and  18  inches  across  the 
ends.  In  the  severe  test  to  which  it 
was  submitted  it  was  dlled  to  within 
five  (.^allons  of  its  eapaeity  and  tiien 
si  ling  to  a  height  of  90  feet  on  a 

crane  and  lowered  in  a  series  of 
violent  jerks,  .\e.\t  it  \v  as  droiiped 
from  a  good  height  into  tin-  uuay; 
but  despite  thi.s  rough  treatment  no 
leakage  developed.  It  now  remair.s 
to  see  whether  it  will  stand  a  rough 
voyage  as  successfully  as  it  did  its 
land  teats,  and  should  this  transpire 
it  will  doubtlesa  revolutionise  the 
insurance  tatcB  on  leakage.  Ah 
ready  British  Underwriters  >re  quot- 
ing reduced  rates  on  liquids  shipped 
111  the  Keiiward  barrel. 

Court  Decision  on  Exchange 

The  exchange  muddle  has  been 
cleared  up  by  a  decision  rendered 
a  few  diqw  ago  bgr  fmrner  Judge 
Clarence  J.  Sheam  of  New  York, 
acting  as  arbitrator  In  the  case  of 
the  Liberty  Commerce  Corporation 
against  K.  A.  Corroon  &  Co.  Ac- 
cording to  this  finding  y<ui  may  ar- 
rive at  the  proper  liability  by  di- 
viding the  jo.sses  in  dollars  by  the 
rate  named  in  the  clauses.  Judge 
Shearn  argued  that  insurance  com- 
panies should  not  be  exposed  to  los- 
ing through  fluctuations  in  the  rsts 
of  exchange,  which  ia  aomething 
th^  could  not  possibly  measure  in 
advance.  It  would  be  both  danger- 
ous and  unsound  for  insurance  com- 
panies to  speculate  in  exchange, 
thus  jeopardizing  their  solvency. 
Said  he  in  conclusion:  "IteckiMig 
the  loss  should  not  bp  left  tu  the 
fluctuating  exchange,  ttu!  ncare>st 
approach  to  protection  for  the  in- 
sured i.H  to  stipulate  that  the  Ios» 
shall  be  adjusted  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change fixed  in  the  contract,  that 
being  the  rate  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  policy  was  written.  .  .  • 
It  is  eii'ively  clejir  that  under  the 
stipulated  facts  the  proper  method 
by  which  to  compute  the  loss  is  to 
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take  the  number  of  dollars  repre- 
sented by  the  goods  destroyed,  di- 
vide by  the  stipulated  rate  of  ex- 
change,  and  thus  determine  the  num- 
faar  of  ponnda  due  fnm  tho  under- 
ivntfln."  This  ia  regMrded  M  an 
important  victory  for  marine  inaur^ 
ance  companies,  especially  for  those 
located  in  other  countries  and  for 
their  brokers  here  who  negotiate  the 
coverage. 

''Recited  lor  Shipment" 

Uuderwrltera  are  In  receipt  of  the 

second  interim  report  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Pilferage, 
and  it  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  one  a.spe<:t  of  the  phrase  "re^ 
ceived  for  shipment."  which  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  biils  of  lading  in 
place  of  the  more  familiar  term 
"shipped  in  apparent  good  order  and 
condition."  The  following  recom- 
mendation Is  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  ehamber:  "The  cnatom  of  ia- 
aainf  bills  of  lading  for  goods  re- 
ceived for  shipment,  except  where 
the  circumstanies  make  no  other 
form  appropriate,  should  be  dt-icour- 
aged,  as  it  gives  fti-ope  for  pilferage, 
and  in  no  case  should  shipowners, 
under  whatsoever  pressure  from 
merchants,  issue  a  'shipped'  bill  of 
lading  until  the  goods  are  on  board 
the  steamer,  as  thft  diflteulties  of 
proteetinff  the  ateamer  acainat 
claims  for  pUferafe  which  majr  have 
happened  before  shipment  are  there- 
by greatly  increased." 

The  ''Serns''  Claiim 

Broken  complain  that  the  insured 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  series  clauses, 

and  I>erhni5s  a  word  or  two  rni^dit  be 
written  to  good  purpo.ie  in  explana- 
tion of  this  method.  These  clauses 
are  principally  used  in  connection 
with  the  insurance  of  commodities 
In  bags,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  etc., 
and  provide  for  a  percentage  of  av- 
erage on  each  series  of  26,  60  or 
100  bags.  Their  purpose  was  to  re- 
lieve the  anderwEiter  fnun  paying 
such  smalt  claims  as  are  Involved 
in  frranting  average  on  each  pack- 
age, as  in  many  instances  the  bagged 
commodity  is  worth  only  iflO  a  b.»g, 
which,  umier  a  S  per  cent  average 
clause  on  each  packaKe,  would  mean 
a  claim  if  the  damage  amounted  to 
30  cents.  Unfortunately,  under  pre- 
vailing methods  employed  in  dia- 
eharging  cargo,  it  ia  practically  im- 
poaslUa  In  enrent  of  a  damage  to 
determine  to  what  series  the  dam- 
at'cd  bags  l)elc)ng.  It  is  cttstomary 
to  separate  the  damaged  sacks  from 
the  sound  as  they  come  out  of  the 
ship,  and  when  the  vessel  is  un- 
loaded the  damatred  liasrs  are  i)i  one 
pile  and  the  sound  ones  have  either 
gone  forward  er  are  held  tm  the 


dock  in  a  separate  pile.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  insured  is  at  a 
disadvantage  if  the  underwriter  in- 
sists Upon  proof  that  the  stated  per- 
centage of  average  has  been  attain- 
ed on  each  aeries,  became  there  ia 
no  means  of  securing  such  proof. 
The  better  method,  for  both  under- 
writer and  insured,  is  to  makt^  use 
of  a  clause  that  provides  a  mininmrn 
loss  on  the  shipment  of.  saj.  JiuO 
or  $15U,  depending  on  the  value  of 
the  insured  cargo.  With  such  a 
clause  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
determining  wbrther  or  not  the  loss 
amounts  to  the  required  amount;  if 
it  does  the  underwriter  is  liable:  if 
not,  there  is  no  linbility.    C.  F,H. 

The  Bayard-Beaver  Case 

Judge  M.  T.  Dooling,  United  States 
District  Court,  San  Francisco,  has 
handed  down  an  intereating  decision 
in  the  Bayard-Beaver  ease.  The  suit 
was  for  temvnrage  for  delay  caused 
by  a  collision,  liability  for  which  was 
admitted  by  the  San  Francisco  &  Port- 
land  Steamship  Company,  owner  of 
tlie  tleaver.  Despite  the  admission 
of  liability  in  the  case,  however. 
Judge  Dooling  denied  Hf-miirrn^re  be 
cause  Olson  &  Company,  manajria^' 
owners  of  the  Bayard,  had  refused 
to  charter  another  vessel,  the  Brazil, 
at  Shipping  Board  rates,  and  the 
judge  held  that  thU  fact  aignlled 
that  the  Bayard  also  would  have 
been  idle  even  though  undamaged. 
The  decision  should  be  of  much  in- 
terest tfi  nations  that  were  neutral 
during  the  war,  belliKererits  not  be- 
ing concerned  greatly,  if  at  all. 

Judge  Dooling*!  decision  follows 
in  full: 

IN  THE  SOUTHFRX  DIVISION  OF 
THE  UN'ITFI)  ST.-\TKS  UISTIUCT 
rOI'RT,  FOR  THE  NUKTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
KIKST  DIVISION,  IN  ADMI- 
KALTV, 

AktieseUkapet  Bonheur,  «j 
corporatfottt  Libelant, 

vs.  I 

American  Stt-amer  Heaver, 

her  tackte,  etc.,  Kespon-' No.  16303 
dent; 

Shu  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Company,  a 
corporation.  Claimant. 

Nathan  H.  Frank,  Esq.,  and  Irving 
H.  Frank,  Esq.,  proctors  for  libelant. 

Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  Bsq.,  and 
McCutchen,  Willard,  Mannon  and 
Greene,  proctor*  for  respondent  and 
claimant. 

The  Bayard  and  the  Beaver  col- 
lided in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
on  November  3,  1917.  The  respond- 
ent Beaver  admits  liability  for  the 
collision  and  the  only  question  left 
for  determination  is  the  question  of 
damages.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  the 
Bayard  must,  of  course,  be  allowed. 
The  fact  that  other  repairs,  not  nec- 


cssitated  by  the  cnlltHion,  were  made, 
but  whicii  liid  not  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  repairs  so  necessitated,  is,  as 
1  view  the  case,  immaterial.  The  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  making'  of  the 
repairs  was  forty  -  eiuht  days.  It 
would,  however,  in  any  event  have 
taken  at  least  two  weeks  to  have  ar- 
ranjred  for  the  accept.'uice  by  the 
owners  of  a  charter  saiisf.actory  to 
the  Shipping  Board.  The  liraxil,  a 
ship  of  the  same  general  type  as  the 
Bayard,  entered  San  Francisco  har- 
bor on  November  13,  1917.  ten  days 
after  the  con!.«ion,  nnd  remained 
there  idle  urytii  tlie  nnridle  of  Jan- 
uary, 1918.  L>uring  all  <if  this  time 
Olson  &  Company,  of  Norway,  were 
the  managiri).''  owners  of  lioth  the 
Bayard  and  the  ?,ra;^ii.  .Moore  & 
Company  had  ofTered  a  lump  sum 
of  $iOO,nOO  as  charter  hire  for  the 
Ba\ard  for  a  voyage  to  the  Orient 
and  return,  and  it  is  on  this  offer 
that  libelant  base.<!  its  claim  for  the 
amount  of  dama^'es  sought  as  de- 
murrage. But  it  is  (jnite  clear  that 
a  charter  at  that  rate  wnnld  not 
have  been  approved  b\  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  had  fi.xed  a  basic  rate 
of  45  shillings  per  deaciweiKiit  tosi 
per  month.  While  the  Bayard  was 
laid  up  for  repairs  the  Brazil  wa.s 
also  idle  in  port,  although  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  ships  and  she 
could  have  sailed  at  any  time  at  the 
rates  fixed  V  the  board.  The  fact 
that  she  did  not  do  so  leads  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  owners  wore  un- 
willing to  accept  those  rates,  and 
preferred  to  wait  in  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  securing  a  more  profit- 
able figure.  They  were  in  fact  un- 
willing to  accede  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Shipping  Board  in  regard  to 
rates,  and  seemingly  desired  to  take 
their  chances  of  getting  higher  rates 
later  by  leaving  the  ship  idle  during 
this  period.  If  it  were  net  for  the 
voluntary  idleness  of  the  ftratil  I 
would  allow  demurrage  to  tiie  Bay- 
ard at  the  rate  of  45  shillings  per 
deadweight  ton  per  month  for  the 
period  of  34  days.  But  aa  the  own- 
ers preferred  to  leave  the  Brazil  Idle 
when  she  could  have  been  chartwred 
at  those  rates,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  would  not  have 
accepted  them  for  the  Bayard  had 
she  been  in  commission. '  A  higher 
rate  would  not  have  been  annoved 
by  the  board. 

A  decree  will  be  entered  In  favor 
of  libelant  for  the  amount  Oq^nded 
in  making  the  repairs  rendwed  nec- 
essary  fay  the  collision.  If  the  par- 
ties do  not  agree  as  to  this  amount, 
the  cause  wUl  be  referred  to  the 
commissioner  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port the  same. 

Salvage  Association  Functions 

The  following  statement  has  been 
issued  by  the  American  marine  in- 
surance sy  ndu-ates  : 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  American  ma- 
rine insurance  syndlestea  held  on 
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TvMday,  Oetobsr  18,  steps  irare 
taken  to  tnuMfw  the  organiaatlon 
and  business  of  Syndicste  A  to'  its 

M,i'i'es.<nr  corporation,  United  States 
Salvage  Association,  Inc.  The  salv- 
avri?  associaiioii,  tho  L-ntiiu  capital 
.stock  of  whi<')-.  is  liclil  by  the  sub- 
Hcribers  to  Sy lulicatf  A,  is  a  11011- 
profit -making:  organization,  desiKned 
to  provKk"  for  the  American  ship- 
ping trade  a  service  which  shall  be 
the  counterpart  of  that  furnished  to 
the  British  ahipiting  trade  bjr  the 
famoiia  Salvage  Association  of  Lon- 
don. It  will  have  agents  through- 
ont  the  world  and.  In  fact,  through 
its  arraiiKenit-nt  with  S\  luiicati/  A, 
will  at  onc(3  Ue  provided  with  cure- 
fully  selected  agents  at  many  of  the 
leading  ports.  It  also  takes  over  the 
present  American  organization  of 
the  syndicate,  which  has  establi.shed 
its  own  offices  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, fialtimore^  Noxfolk,  Savannah, 
Mew  Orl«ana>  Gnlveaton  and  San 
FraneiiicOk  with  its  princiiMl  operat- 
ing office  in  New  York.  The  snr- 
veyiiip  stafT  of  the  salvage  associa- 
tion will  be  lieaded  by  W.  C.  Foley, 
as  chief  surveyor,  and  J.  A.  Wilson, 
iis  deputy  ciiief  surveyor.  The  ofti- 
fers  elected  at  the  organization 
meeting  are  Bettjumiu  Rush,  presi- 
dent; Walter  Wood  Parsons,  vice- 
president;  Gomer  U.  Rees,  secretarjr, 
and  Charles  B.  Paie,  genwal  man- 
ager. Tbd  salvage  saaoefation  will 
eonunenee  active  operation  on  No- 
vember 1,  on  which  date  Ssmdieate 
A  will  withdraw. 

Page  Joins  Firemui'g  Fmid 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
New  York  by  J.  B.  Levison,  presi 
dent  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  liisur 
ance  Company,  that  F.  H.  &  C.  K. 
Osborn  have  resigned  as  managers 
of  the  Atlantic  marine  departniMit 
effective  December  81  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Charlea  R.  PagOi  man* 
Bger  of  Syndicate  A. 

Mr.  Paj^e  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  in  June,  liH)2, 
after  being  graduated  from  Yale^ 


He  resigned  early  in  1906  to  enter 
the  service  of  Hind,  Rolph  A  Com- 
pany, San  FraneiacQ,  but  rejoined 
the  Fireman's  Fund  in  Joly  of  the 
same  year,  became  general  auditor 
in  Fel>ruary.  I'.Ur,.  and  remained 
with  the  toinpttiiy  untii  he  went  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  lid 8  After 
the  war  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Line; 
next  was  vice-pre.sident  of  the  Clyde 
&  Mallory  lines;  and  left  that  posl- 
ti  -I  '<■  r\:nrfj''  ."Syndicate  A. 

Japanese  Loadline 

An  announcement  was  made  by 
the  .Japanese  Department  of  (Joni- 
munications  Septem'rier  12  to  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  application 
of  the  loadline  law  and  the  rules  of 
the  loadline  as  preliminar>'  to  en- 
forcement of  the  law  passed  by  the 
forty-fonith  session  of  tlie  Diet,  says 
tite  Japan  Advertiser.  Xh«  former 
consists  of  seven  ehapten  and  aiziy 
articles,  while  the  Intter  eoneists  of 
sixteen  chapters  and  104  articlea. 
On  the  wlirile,  the  now  enactments 
were  ftirriiulateii  tm  the  basis  u£  reg- 
ulations pri>riiulgated  by  the  British 
Hoard  of  Trade  with  a  view  of  act- 
ing in  har!nony  with  thf  enactments 
of  other  governments,  it  is  said 
that  the  Japanese  government  has 
proceeded  to  negotiate  with  other 
eonatries  on  mntnal  recognlUoB  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  waterline  of 
their  craft  and  approval  has  been 

obtained  froni  a  certain  country.  It 
is  expected  that  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  loading  law,  all  the  vessels 
»rrivinK  in  the  Japanese  ports  should 
bear  a  lawful  loadline  mark  in  con- 
formity with  Japanese  enactments 
and  considerable  difliculty  is  expect- 
ed on  this  point.  But  those  ahipa 
that  have  PlimsoU  maik  .fram 
Lloyd's  or  other  competent  associa- 
tions will  be  exempted  from  applica- 
tion of  the  new  Japanese  laws.  Those 
craft  on  which  the  proposed  enforce- 
ment of  the  .lapanese  loadline  law  is 
to  be  applied  will  be  ships  that  have 
no  PUmsoll  mark  granted  by  the 


above-mentioned  associations,  ocean- 
going ahips  and  the  ships  of  nesr 
sea-flcrvioo  of  BOO  tons  or  more  now 
under  construction  or  to  be  con- 
structed. The  total  tonnage  of  this 
sort  of  ships  is  estimated  at  l,0(iO, 
000  tons  or  mma  and  the  total  iiJiii- 
ber  is  approximate  ly  7n(>  It  is 
said  the  Japanese  government  ex- 
pects to  complete  application  of  its 
loadline  law  on  all  vessels  arriving 
at  Japanese  |>orts  within  three  yean 
after  the  laws  went  into  effect.  The 
date  of  enforcement  remains  to  be 
determined  until  formal  recognition 
by  other  govenunenta  of  the  promul- 
Kated  enactmedta  has  been  obtained. 

In  Re  Lining^ 

When  T.  A.  Lee,  I'acilic  C'tiast  rep- 
resentative of  Funiess,  Withy  and 
Company,  in  Forliand,  Oregon, 
late  in  September  in  connection  with 
the  loading  of  a  wheat  cargo  in  the 
steamship  Mongolian  Frlaee.  he  be- 
stirred himself  in  a  manner  that 
iwomiaes  to  have  n  marfced  effect. 
Mx.  Lee  anid  to  Uie  Portlaad  Chsm- 
ber  of  Commerce  that  his  compsny 
had  spent  S4000  lining'  the  hold  of 
the  Mongolian  I'rince  and  that  the 
expense  was  altogether  unnecesHan 
The  chamber,  imme<liatel\'  takiny  ^i)' 
the  point  raised,  reiiuested  tiie  in- 
surance committee  to  make  a  special 
investigation.  At  this  writing  its 
work  haa  not  been  completed,  how- 
ever, because  advices  were  received 
that  E.  L.  Woods,  seeriterr  ^ 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  San 
Francisco,  was  conferring  with  the 
London  board  upon  the  adoption  of 
uniform  renulatioii.s  [a  apply  throujrh- 
out  the  world;  and  the  committee 
chose  to  await  further  advices  from 
Lrfindon  before  completing  its  report. 
Two  SMm  ef  It 

These  who  hold  that  lining  now  is 
unnecessary  say  thst  the  reqeire- 
ment  is  a  heritaEe  from  old  sailing 
ship  days,  when  vessels  were  nt  sea 
for  a  long  time  and  were  exfH^sed 
to  moist  tropical  airs.  To  this  state- 
ment anrvsgrom  retort  that  the  rales 
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have  been  modified  since  sailing  ves- 
.«els  took  most  of  the  West  Coast 
jrriiin  i.arKi>>''^  arouru!  Uw  Horn  and 
that  liiunK  remiiiiis  i  easary  i£ 
damage  is  to  be  preveiiUtd. 

Perhaps  the  beat  statement  of  the 
ownera  is  that  of  T.  Morimoto,  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Suzuici  A 
Company,  ivbo  is  quoted  m  follows 
In  the  Portland  Orevonian: 

I  insiH't  ti.'ii  tiie  holds  of  a  steamer 
lh;il  hiid  just  Jinished  lining  for 
sacked  wheat.  There  was  n-.uch 
more  lumber  used  than  is  required 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coaata  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Underwrit- 
ers. At  Galveaton  the  average  eoat 
of  lining  and  loading  a  standard 
IMOO-ton  steamer  Is  about  $2500.  I 
undentand  that  it  coatB  |1600  here 
to  line  merely  the 'tween-decks.  This 
cost  i«  out  of  proportion. 

SBfi'ty  I'rimary  Consideration 
Another  thitip  to  ronsider  about 
the  cost  (if  linin>;  ships  is  that  lum- 
Ijt-r  t''>'>tl  enouifh  for  this  purpose 
can  be  liouKht  at  Portland  for  $12 
a  1000  feet.  At  Galveston  this  same 
grade  of  lumher  co'^ts  around  $16 
per  thousami,  so  the  lining  cost  here 
shoiiifi  he  less  than  (»n  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Labor  costs  are 
practically  the  same,  except  here  yju 
have  liners  who  arc  specialists,  while 
ht  the  southern  and  eastern  porta 
the  longshoremen  do  the  lining. 

The  safety  of  the  vessel  is  the 
only  reason  for  lining.  When  you 
have  taken  the  necessaiy  precau- 
tions to  keep  the  wheat  oHt  of  the 
bilges  and  to  piwrent  the  cargo  from 
ahvting  yon  have  dmie  all  the  lining 
that  is  neceesary  to  aasnre  the  sea- 
worthiness of  the  vessel,  and  that  is 
all  that  ought  to  be  required. 

Japaaese  Seek  Sopport 

In  spite  of  the  alight  imiirove- 

ment  in  the  marine  insurance  busi- 
ness due  to  somewhat  increased 
shipments,  marine  iiisiirante  com- 
panies >fenerally  are  still  sufTering 
from  the  depression,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  minor  companies 
are  faced  with  closing  down  or  be- 
ing merged  into  larger  coneems, 
say*  tile  Japan  Advertiao',  !roliyoi. 


Before  the  European  war  there 

were  only  five  companies  exclusive- 
ly engaged  :n  marine  insurance. 
These  were  tlie  Tokio  Kaijo,  Kr.he. 
Teikoku,  Nippon,  and  Toyo.  lie.sute.s, 
four  companies  undertook  marine 
insurance  in  addition  to  fire  and 
other  kinds  of  insurance,  There 
were  thna  only  nine  marine  insur- 
ance companies  before  the  war,  but 
the  wartime  prosperity  in  shipping 
and  foreign  trade  caused  many  new 
marine  insurance  coinpanies  to  come 
into  being.  Indeed,  such  companie-s 
nnmbered  no  less  than  86. 

Large  War  Business 
During  the  war  there  were  brisk 
shipping  movements,  while  the  eon> 
struction  of  new  vessels  in  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  900,000  or  700,000 
tons  a  year.  In  the  circumstances 
all  the  marine  insurance  companies 
did  a  very  kooiJ  business  by  insuring 
cargo  and  hull  or  by  undertaking  re- 
iiisuranee.  But  not  only  have  ship- 
ments since  greatly  decreased,  but 
the  output  of  tonnage  shows  a  mark- 
ed falling  off,  there  being  almost  no 
new  orders  for  merchantmen.  The 
number  of  tied-up  ships  has  sonw- 
what  diminiahed  of  late,  but  the 
praaent  improvement  in  shipping  is 
confined  to  particular  lines,  and  the 
freight  market  continues  dejfressed, 
taken  as  a  whole.  Wliile  hull  insur- 
ance has  decreased,  it  lias  heiome 
more  dangerous,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  accidents  at  sea. 


Small  ConqpanleB  Have  Trouble 
TheM  factors  have  combined  to 
make  the  position  of  marine  insiir* 
aace  eompaniea  dilBcuIt.  The  first- 
class  companies  which  have  existed 
since  before  the  war  are  on  firm 
ground  and  are  able  to  sustain  the 
strain,  hut  this  is  not  the  rase  with 
.some  of  the  smaller  concerns  which 
were  estal>lished  dunn>:  the  war. 
Smaller  companies  are  doubly  hit, 
because  shippers  and  shipowners 
naturally  prefer  to  effect  insurance 
with  largn-  companies.  Even  of  the 


smaller  companies,  those  which  have 
special  relations  with  more  suhstan- 
tittl  toiiterns  iia\e  ^^reater  facilities 
for  holding  their  own,  l.uit  those 
which  stand  alone  heipies.«dy  tind 
themselves  compelled  to  face  e.xtinc- 
tion  or  seek  absorption  by  other  com- 
panies. Where  there  is  hope  for  hold- 
ing out  if  assistance  is  obtainable, 
efforta  are  being  made  to  contract 
apecial  relations  with  concerns  that 
are  stronger  financially. 

Thus  the  Teikoku  and  the  Toyo 
have  special  relations  with  the  To- 
kio Kaijo,  the  Nisshin  and  the  Nitto 
with  the  Kobe  Kaijo,  the  Settus  with 
the  Osaka,  the  Yachiyo  with  the  Nis- 
shin, the  Tokiwa  with  the  Chiyoda, 
the  Dai  Nippon  with  the  Kyoda,  and 
the  Oaito  with  the  Nippon.  It  is 
said  that  thi.s  method  of  tiding  over 

the  dirticuH  situation  is  advisable 
for  the  marine  insurance  business 

of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Alaska  Wreck  Decision 

In.spectors  Frank  H.  Turner  and 
Jo.Heph  F.  Dolan,  United  States  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  have  returned  a  decision  plae- 
iiy;  the  entire  blame  for  the  loss  of 
the  Bteam^hip  Alaska  on  Captain 
Hari-y  Ilobey,  who  went  down  with 
the  veissel,  and  (Exonerating  William 
E.  McClintock.  first  officer;  Earl  Du 
Free,  fiecond  officer;  J.  P.  Heikkila. 
third  otticer,  ar.d  .M.  .1.  Alhin,  fourth 
ottiecr.  Sections  of  the  decision  bear- 
ing on  Captain  Hobey's  responsibil- 
ity follow: 

. . .  The  Alaska  ■ ,  .  left  Portland, 
Oregon,  at  II  a.  m.  on  Augoat  5, 
19i21,  via  Astoria,  leaving  Astoria  at 
S  p.  m.,  same  date,  bound  for  San 
Francisco,  California,  in  nmunand  of 
Captain  Harry  Hobey.  who,  after 
crossing  Coliraiya  River  bar  on  Au- 
gust ft,  Iflin,  at  9  p.  m.,  took  his  de- 
parture ^m  the  ligfatahip  and  aet 
hia  coone  for  Gape  Blanoo,  diatant 
201  miles,  which  was  not  sighted, 
owing  to  the  fog.  When  he  had  run 
his  distance,  he  estimated  his  bear- 
ing as  being  from  6  to  10  miles  olC 
Cape  Blanco  and  changed  his  course 
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which  he  altered  to  SE  by  S'  i>S.,  to 
pass   Blunt's   Re«f   lightship,  2>- 

niile-<  olT,  H  <listatU't!  of  1415  miles 
from  Cape  Blanco,  but  took  no  sound- 
ings. At  6:26  p.  m.  on  August  6, 
without  taking  a  cast  of  the  lead, 
his  course  was  changed  to  south, 
and  49  minutes  later  she  struck 
Blunt's  Reef.  In  fact,  from  the  time 
the  Alaska  took  her  departure  from 
the  Columbia  River  liKht.^hip  nn  Au- 
gust G,  1921.  until  she  struck  Hlunt's 
Reef,  no  cast  of  the  lead  hiiii  been 
taken.  About  ;»  j).  in.  the  man  on 
the  hiokout  reprirtuil  a  whistle  ahe»ii 
1  which,  no  doubt,  wa^<  the  fojf  whis- 
tle on  Klunfis  Reef  lightship  i.  At 
thi.s  time  the  master  ordered  Earl 
Free,  the  semiui  mate,  who  was 
with  him  oil  the  l.irid^'e.  to  f.<\  aloft 
to  lisiteti  for  the  whistle  and  lo<ik  lor 
the  light.  The  secfmd  m.'ite  reported 
the  whistle  Hkrain  to  the  captain.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  at  ubnut  'j:\i> 
p.  m.,  while  the  second  mate  was 
still  in  thtj  rigging,  the  ves.sel  run- 
ning full  speed,  struck  the  reef, 
which  proved  to  be  the  we.<?terly 
K^ro'jp  of  rocks  forming;  Klunt's  Keet. 
The  wreck  beara  2tiU  degrees  true, 
700  \ards  distant  from  the  mo.nt 
westeriy  rock  of  the  reef  in  1^!  fath- 
oms of  water,  and  from  the  lij^htship 
X.  58  E.  true,  distant  1'  -  miles.  .  ,  . 

After  careful  consideration  of  the 
evideiitc  adduced  at  the  trial,  it  is 
positively  shown  that  Captain  Hobey 
was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  Alaska  through  his  negli- 
gence in  navigating  his  vessel  full 
speed  in  a  dense  iag  without  taking 
soundings,  and  tt  is  the  painful  duty 
of  this  board  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility upon  the  master.  Captain 
Harry  HobePt  wbo  «m  in  «l)am  of 
th«  liridga  wh«ii  ika  -wtmA  todk  the 
rocks,  for  not  slowing  or  atoppiny 
and  uaiiif  fhe  lead,  whleb  waa  hU 
dut{^  to  do  in  ocdar  to  eonftnn  his 
position.  Hai  h«  don*  so  aad  taken 
a  cast  of  the  lead  at  iii6  p.  m.  when 
a  whistle  was  reported  ahead,  and 
at  which  time  he  changed  his  course, 
this  accident  would  not  have  occur- 
red. Also,  as  a  ship's  master,  he 
should  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
unreliable  and  erratic  nature  of  the 
current.-*  off  the  California  coast,  and 
in  shaping  his  courxe  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Blunt's  Heef  lightship,  due 
regard  should  have  been  given  to 
a  possible  inshore  set  and  allowance 
made  therefor.  Secondly,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Blunts 
Reef  lightship  at  atxtut  9  p.  m.  as 
testified  to  by  the  second  mate  and 
the  chief  engineer,  and  knowing  he 
waH  on  soundings,  one  cast  of  the 
lead  would  have  shown  him  that  he 
was  inside  of  the  35  fathom  curve: 
nr\<^  lastly,  had  he  .stopped  his  ship 
when  he  heard  the  whistle  and  by 
timing  the  sound,  determined  hevind 
a  doubt  that  it  was  Hlunt's  Reef 
lightship  on  hi?  Rtarl-iard  tie 
would  ha\e  cleared  the  reef.  The 
Alaska  had  no  sul'n:;ir:ne  btdl  receiv- 
ers nor  did  she  ha\L'  an\  radio  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  regard- 


ing bearioga,  though  she  waa  aqalp- 
ped  with  wireless. 

1920  Hawaiian  Business 

For  the  calendar  year  1920,  in- 
surance companies  doing  a  marine 
business  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii 
have  reported  to  the  inanranee  com- 
miMioner  totals  of  $257,298,M8J6 
in  business  written;  $678,024.88  in 
premiums  refeived,  and  $56,254.21 
in  losses  paid.  The  commissioner's 
preliminary  report,  from  which  these 
lij'ures  are  taken,  does  not  list  losses 
incurred;  nevertheless,  the  showing 
must  be  eminently  satisfiictory  to 
ever>'  company  concerned. 

The  aggregate  of  all  inaarasee 
written  to  the  territory  in  1920  waa 
|868>141,BT9.aii,  more  than  two-thirda 
of  whteh  was  marine:  the  aggre- 
gate of  premiums,  all  forms,  was 
S3,662.67l.'.t(;:  plus  |;i,4n><.14ti.tiG.  life 
renewals;  and  all  losses  paid,  life 
included,  ax^recated  5.1,121.031.05. 
The  volume  of  business  written  in- 
creaiied  1^1 45,030,082.69  over  1919, 
probably  because  of  the  great  value 
of  sugar  in  the  1920  seaaon,  and 
losses  increased  |810,t98J0. 

Marine  bualneaa  of  1980  la  ahown 
in  the  following  table: 


SoneOiinf  of  a  novelty  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  to-wit,  rain  insarsiice, 

recently  was  placed  by  the  C.  H. 
Williamson  Company,  San  Francisco, 
with  a  New  York  company,  covering 
all  the  1-iascbull  games  of  a  winter 
league,  rolicios  of  this  nature  are 
appealing  more  and  more;  although 
they  have  been  largely  confined  to 
open-air  gatherings,  business  houses 
fbat  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
an  ontfnely  rain  are  banning  to 
show  fntwest 

During  the  third  week  of  October, 
with  the  threatened  railroad  strike 
a  week  or  mure  distant,  there  was 
some  little  inquiry  regarding  pre> 
taction,  but  few  or  no  pdleles  wars 
being  written  so  early.  Rates  de- 
pended upon  the  individual  eom- 
pany's  own  opinions,  just  as  was  the 
case  with  war  risk,  in  general,  how- 
ever, it  appcikred  that  the  opening 
rates  \vould  be  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  the  latter  be- 
ing for  a  blanket  policy. 

«     «  « 

At  the  end  of  June^  lOfil,  the  To- 
kio  Marine  *  Fire  Insurance  COUK 
pany  had  yen  6,884,930,000  written 


Insurance 

Name  of  Company  vnritten 

Aetna   |  21814,607^10 

American  and  Foreign   82286,060.00 

Alliance    15,618.00 

Automobile                           .  101,769.00 

British  and  Foreign   1581 2, .189  94 

Canton    269S,959  00 

Fireman's  Kund    18760,16".*. 00 

Great  American    2680,.119.00 

Home  (New  York)   460.970.00 

Hartford    7307,276.00 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America.   65424,990.78 

New  Jersey   140,170.00 

National  Union    778,787.00 

Norwich  Union    913,020.00 

National  Liberty    697,700.00 

Phoenix     8448,010.00 

Queen    ,  17,700.00 

Switzerland  General   55783,32.3.00 

Tokio    933,801.26 

Thames  &  .Mersey   l.V»0,239.00 

Union  Marine   7906,189.98 

Totals.  1257298.093.96 


Prem- 
iums 
I  56^10  J4 
09,86848 
243.09 
1,186.49 
4!i.408.40 

;i,on.70 

24,400.66 
12,747.69 
3,112.47 
34,169.17 
168^21.76 
7,970.47 
1.788,88 
9.797.53 
11.897.15 
15,445.22 
169.69 
140,270.26 
5.875.01 
43,733.93 
24.704.24 


Lotises 
Paid 
120,422.03 
8,586.88 
18.22 
090.20 
2,182.61 
4,189.67 

mM 

m86 

2,827.07 
6,452.22 

&,8e«.i8 

""*iiio!7« 


12.13 

6,086.56 

2,:i:;'i.-i' 
1,091. 25* 


1078,024.58  85$,264.^ 


Pacific  Briefs 

The  Todd  Drjdocks,  Seattle,  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
An-.erii. Ill-Hawaiian  .•iteamship  Ari- 
zonan,  which  struck  a  ledge  off  San 
Juan  Island,  Puget  Sound,  in  a  heavy 
fog  October  4.  The  Todd  bid  was 
842,900.  Ten  plates  on  the  aterboard 
side  abaft  of  the  engine-room  were 
torn.  Two  large  holes  were  ripped 

in  the  starboard  bilge,  the  Oil-tonks 

being  punctured. 


on  marine  risks;  yen  2,534,500,000 
on  fire  risks;  yes  1.700,702,000  on 
transportation,  and  yen  €5.847,700 

on  automobile,  says  the  Japan  Timta 
This  great  business  was  being  do»« 

on  a  eapi  talr/ation  nf  yen  I.'.000,00^ 
although  the  company  propose*  t» 
double  ite  capitel. 

Profito  for  1980  were  yen  9,tl<h- 
100,  this  sum  including  jren  7,6Mli* 
000  c-arried  over  from  the  preccfBllg 

year,  however. 
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Shipbuilding 


Vessels  Planned 

Regarding  rnmorii  of  new  eon- 
strui'tidn  for  the  Matson  N'avij.'atuin 
Comi>Ht].\,  an  ofTu-ial  ssid  Ihnt  letjta- 
tive  data  were  lieiriK  Hs^enihled  but 
that  no  statement  could  be  made  as 
to  the  details  of  design  or  when 
building  would  begin.  The  company 
was  not  in  a  position,  he  continued, 
to  make  public  any  plans  it  misht 
liaTo  in  connactioii  with  the  Philip- 
pine  trad«,  provided  that  Preaideot 
Harding  decided  that  adequate  ser- 
vices under  the  Anu'riiati  iThk'  t?x- 
isted  on  or  before  Fybruiiry  1,  lu 
the  vuri'ius  runjors  that  have  been 
heartl  new  i^onstruption  and  the  Phil- 
ippines trade  are  closely  conneclefS. 

Reports  from  the  F.asl  are  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  Mer- 
chants 4  Miners'  Transportation 
Coaipuijr  of  Baltinoni  will  hara  de- 
a^a  dnwn  for  a  ccmoblnatioa  vaa- 
sel.  Ptetiminary  plans  for  a  200- 
foot  day  passenger  boat  for  the  Hud- 
son Kiver  Day  Line  arc  rejjorted  to 
have  been  drawn. 

The  San  Francisco  &  i'ortland 
Steanisliip  ("oiTi])aiiy  is  reported  to 
have  had  plans  drawn  fur  the  con- 
struction of  three  steamships  for  the 
Pacifte  coastwise  trade.  £ach  will 
have  aiCConudodatloBa  for  278  eaian 
and  100  ateeng*  panMogan  and  will 
laaka  about  17  Imots  an  hour. 


New  Rfipakr  Fim 


Pacific  Coast  shipbTiildinjr  and 
.ihip-repatrii»jj  circles  were  preatly 
interested  in  the  announcement  made 
durlfiK  October  that  George  A. 
Armes.  former  president  and  gen 
era  I  manager  of  the  Mooro  Ship- 
building  Company,  recently  resigned, 
had  joined  the  firm  of  Moon«y  ft 
Young,  San  Francisco.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  first  announcement 
came  anothor  to  the  effect  that  the 
three  had  incorporated  the  General 
Engineering  Company,  with  Mr. 
Armes  as  president;  J.  F.  Mooney  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  .lames  Ywxng  «8  aceretavy  and 
treasurer. 

The  company  intenda  to  expand 
as  rapidly  u  eonditiona  justify,  said 
Mr.  Arraet.  Ho  withheld  any  state- 
ment as  to  plans  for  a  drydock,  but 
said  that  for  the  time  being  arrange- 
ments were  in  effect  with  the  Crow- 
ley and  Hame.S  &  Tibhitts  interests, 
San  Francisco,  for  llie  docking  of 
vcHsels  up  to  5000  tons  gros.n,  and 
that,  when  the  new  marine  railway 
of  the  Hanlon  yard,  Oakland,  wa.s 
completed,  vessels  up  to  12,000  ton.t 
gross  would  be  docked  there.  The 
equipment  of  the  Triangle  Engineer- 


ing Company,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  bought  outright  by  the  General 
Engineering  Company. 

Mr.  Mooney  formerly  was  super- 
intendent of  Skinner  &  Eddy,  Se- 
attle, and  Mr.  Young  was  his  assist- 
ant. Both  were  with  the  Hanlon 
jrard  for  a  few  months  after  the 

clOHinr  r-f  SVinr:i'-  ife  Bddy- 

A  New  Drydock 
Reports  from  Vancouver  aay  that 

J.  Coughlan  and  Clarence  Wallace, 
ghipbuilder.s  of  Vancouver,  and  the 
Dominion  government  have  conclud- 
ed negotiations  for  a  sub.sidy  for  a 
dr>'dock  to  be  constructed  at  Riir- 
rard  Inlet  and  that  the  Burrard  Dry- 
dock  Company  has  boon  incorpo- 
rated. The  cost  of  the  dock  is  esti- 
mated at  |S,liOO,000,  There  baa  been 
some  complaint  recently  regarding 
charges  at  the  EsquimauK  dock,  K.  A. 
Yarrow,  manager  of  Yarrows,  T.td., 
having  said  that  dues  had  increased 
210  per  cent  since  1919,  so  that  Ca- 
]iadian  repair  yards  were  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  In  competing 
with  American. 

Changes  in  the  Yards 

A  new  tlrm  known  as  the  Montreal 
Boatbuilders,  Inc.,  ha.s  been  eatab- 
Uahed  at  I^chine,  Quebec,  to  build 
vessels.  Its  capitalisation  is  |10(V 
000.  The  principal  owners  are  cit- 
izens of  Montreal. 

The  Fletcher  Ship  Repairing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Levis,  Quebec,  was  incor- 
p<i rated  recently  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000,  by  W.  J.  Bishop,  W.  F. 
Fletcher  and  other  stockholders. 

The  H.  W.  Sweet  Shipyard  &  Ma- 
chine Works,  Tnr.,  (Irconport,  New 
York,  has  been  inc<irp<irated  with  a 
capital  of  1(76,000  by  H.  W.  Sweet, 
P.  B.  Corey  and  C.  W.  Thorn,  to  op- 
erate a  shipbuilding  plant  and  gen- 
eral machine  construction  and  re* 
pair  works. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, established  in  1917  with  six 
b'lilding  ways,  haa  retired  from  ship- 
I  1  ;  g  and  has  been  merged  into 
the  iiuggles  Motor  Truck  Company, 
which  will  use  the  Saginaw  plant, 
remodeled.  The  Newark  Bay  yard 
of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
is  doing  shore  work,  such  as  for  the- 
aters, hotels,  apartment  houses,  sta- 
dia, tanks,  motion-picture  theatera, 
office  buiUlinfrs,  et«. 

The  Marylarul  Wrecking  Company, 
Inc.,  Stone  House  Cove,  Curtis  Bay 
(Baltimore  harbor),  has  ptirchased 
the  Carolina  Shipyard  at  Wilming- 
tm,  K.  C,  from  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Company.  The  purchasers  will  main- 
tain fte  yard  on  a  smaller  scale. 


With  the  launching  of  the  Stand- 
ard Transportation  tanker  Dixie  Ar- 
row at  the  South  Yard  of  the  New 
"\'ork  .Shipbuilding  Corporation  Sep- 
tember 29,  all  the  ways  were  cleared. 
The  yard  is  owned  by  the  Emergen- 
cy Fleet  Corporation,  but  is  oper- 
ated by  New  York  Ship.  Four  com- 
binatimi  vessels  and  four  tankers 
have  been  launched  at  the  yard, 
which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed. 

The  Tank  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion has  temporarily  auspended  oper- 
ations at  Newburgh  and  will  enter- 
tain proposals  for  the  leasing  of  the 
property  and  equipment.  The  plant, 
which  was  established  in  1915,  in- 
cludes two  500-ton  marine  railways 
and  seven  launching  ways. 
Recent  Repair  Contracts 

Some  recent  repair  mA  alteration 
contracts  follow: 

United  Engineering  Works,  San 
Francisco,  inter  •  Island  Steamship 
Mauna  Kea,  repairs,  about  $14,000. 

Todd  Sbi^ards  Corporation,  Ro- 
bins Plant,  An^tareon  Overseaa  Cor- 
poration steamahip  St  Louis,  leoon- 
ditioning. 

National  Drydock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany, American-Hawaiian  steamships 
Floridian,  Ohioan,  Panaman,  instal- 
lation fuol-oil  heating  system,  $12,- 
750. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Tiet- 
Jen  ft  Lang  Plant,  Ward  Line  cliar- 
tered  steamship  San  Jacinto,  recon- 
ditioning, in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Same  yard,  Mallor>'  Line  steam- 
ship Henry  B.  Xellory,  repairs  and 
installation  of  auxiliary  nwcblneiy, 

;^5,740. 

Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Corti- 
pany,  Ole  Time  Molasses  Company's 
steamship  Delmira,  reconditioning, 
$119,650. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  CorporaF 
tion.  Fore  River  Plant,  Forness-Ber- 
mnda  ateamahlp  Fort  George,  Instal- 
latten  oil-burning  ayatem,  abent  144,- 
OOO. 

Main  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
installation  of  engrines  15'1>  by  26  by 
■n-;il5  and  two  Mam  Iron  Works  wa- 
t^rtube  btiilerii  for  George  £.  Billings. 
Alterations  in  Big  ycasels 

The  Shipping  Board  haa  approved 
of  alterations  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington and  America,  the  changes  in 
the  first  case  being  converting  some 
of  the  steerage  tjuarters  into  room-* 
and  in  the  secnnd  converting  some 
of  the  first  calun  into  sec(md  cabin, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000.  The 
board  also  is  reported  to  be  .'iiiout 
to  ask  for  bids  for  reconditioning 
the  Leviathan,  a  large  vessel  of 
which  much  has  been  lieard  during 
tiie  last  two  years.  The  C.  G.  M.  M. 
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will  install  refrigerator  space  in  the 
Canadian  Hixhlander,  the  Canadian 
Scottish  and  the  Canadian  Winner, 
so  that  ther  may  engage  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian-North American  meat  trade. 
The  Kidston  Company,  Montreal,  will 
outtit  the  Hi^'hliinder.  The  Canad- 
ian Skirmisher  iilready  has  refrig- 
erator space. 

The  Clinton  Shipbuilding  &  Re- 
pair Company  of  Philadelphia  has 
elosed  with  a  Mexican  company  for 
the  eoustmetton  of  some  small  steel 
barges  to  be  .used  for  Ugfatarage 
work  in  shallow  harbors  of  Mexico. 
The  barges  will  be  knockdown  and 
galvanized  throughout. 

The  CJi'iiiTul  Electric  Conii);in,v  will 
8utJ|j|>  auxiliary  electric  einiiptnent 
for  fn  (■  I)if>i('l  l)iirKfs  recently  built 
by  th«  AlcDougall-Duluth  yard.  The 
equipment  will  eeaaiit  of  three  10 
kilowjitt,  11)11  r.  p.  m.  generators. 

Naval  Retrenchment  Effect 

The  halt  in  naval  construt  ti  ti. 
which  involves  several  important 
yards,  should  have  nuite  an  effect 
upon  costs  of  construction  for  pri- 
vate tonnage,  Inasmuefa  as  plants 
that  ax«  engaged  largely  or  wholly 
on  naval  building  will  seek  to  hold 
their  organizations  intact  pending 
expected  resumption  of  work  on 
men-of-war.  On  the  Pacifu  Co.isi 
the  Todd  Drydock  &  Con  nnu  ti<in 
Corporation, Tacoma,  haa  three  lar^e 
WOUt  cruisers,  Omaha,  Milwaukee 
and  Cincinnati,  all  of  which  have 
been  launched,  and  with  no  private 
work  on  hand  this  yard  probably 
will  prove  a  dangerous  contender 
for  whatever  offers.  Union  Plant 
of  nethleheni  i'^  little  afTerled.  be- 
cause its  niily  iui\al  work  i.-i  suh- 
m.Hrines. 

On  the  AtlaiiUc  the  reaction  has 
been  greater.  The  Fore  River  Plant 
of  Bethlehem  has  two  scout  cruisera, 
a  battleship  and  a  battle-cruiser  and 
nineteen  submarines,  and  only  two 
raerehantmen.  both  of  which  have 
been  launched.  Cramp  has  five  scout 
cruisers,  all  held  up.  Newport  News 
will  finish  its  last  private  wfirlc  prob- 
ably next  month,  but  that  yard  has 
t\V(i  liattlesliij)s  a!i(l  two  liattle-cruis- 
ers,  one  ot  which  has  been  launched. 
New  York  Ship  has  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  commercial  work  in  the  coun- 
try, a.s  well  as  a  battle-cruiser  and 
two  battleships,  and  therefore  will 
not  feel  the  pinch  so  soon  as  other 
plants.  Such  yards  as  these  will 
make  a  spirited  effort  to  ret  new 
work  before  siifTering  their  or^ratii- 
jiations  tii  (li.-jUatid,  unles.s  of  cour.se 
tiie  WasbiiiKtini  conference  should 
lead  u>  the  definite  abandonment  of 
most  if  not  all  the  vessels  now  on 
the  ways. 

Most  of  the  navy  yards  also  are 
practically  at  a  standstill. 


Wage  Reductions 

The  pay  of  the  Navy  Yard  em- 
ployes has  been  reiluced  from  1^!  to 
30  per  cent,  effective  in  September. 
About  70,000  men  were  affected.  The 
department  said  that  reductions  were 
necessary  because  of  a  small  bud- 
get. The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Com- 
pany, which  had  beat  opnating  un- 
der the  Navy  scale,  adopted  the  new 
rates  September  19,  reducing  me- 
chanics to  73  cents  and  laborers  to 
41.  Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal,  an- 
noutn-eil  .-i  reduction  in  wages  of 
.skilled  men  from  t>5  cents  to  62' 
which  followed  a  former  cut  from  80 
cents  to  65.  The  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Kearny,  and*  effec- 
tive on  September  IZ  a  new  scale  aa 
follows:  mechanics,  70  cents,  96,  62, 
58  and  helper.<;,  46  cents.  42  and 
40,  and  laborers,  38  cents,  34  and  30. 
On  the  next  day  the  Texa.'^  Steam- 
ship Company.  Bath,  annoumed  a 
scale  of  60  cents,  54  and  48  for  first, 
second  and  third-class  mechanics; 
42  and  38  for  helpers  and  38  cents 
for  laborers.  Members  of  the  Charles- 
ton Ironmasters'  A.ssociation  have 
published  a  schedule  of  77  and  72 
cents  for  mechanica ;  60,  64  and  43 
for  helpers,  and  38,  SO  and  26  for 
laborers.  The  New  York  Shipbaild- 
ing  ("'jrporatiiin",-*  schedule  is  bein>: 
followed  t>\'  the  Philadelphia  Shi|> 
ilei-iair  t.Vimpany  and  the  Clinton 
Shipbuilding  &  Repair  (Company. 
The  Harlan  Plant  of  Bethlehem  has 
reduced  wages  another  10  per  cent, 
making  the  scale  approximately  27 
per  cent  below  the  Macy  award. 
Pusey  ft  Jones  have  announced  a 
top  rate  of  58  cents  for  first-class 
mechanics  with  intermediate  rate.s 
in  mo.st  crafts.  The  scale  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Harlan.  The 
Greenport  Basin  i  ('onstruL  t:on  Com- 
pany reduced  all  wages  Ociober  1,  the 
new  maximum  for  mechanics  being 
80  cents  with  intermediate  rates  in 
all  departments*.  l>aborer8  receive 
40  cents.  Additional  changes  are 
under  consideration  1^  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association,  Del- 
aware River  Section. 

In  the  Wmxl  Vjirtls 

The  wood  yard  of  Arthur  D.  Sto- 
rey, Essex.  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
sumed work  after  reducing  wages 
from  65  and  70  cents  to  40  and  60, 
The  George  Lawley  *  Son  Corpora- 
tion, Boston,  made  effective  a  nine- 
hour  week  on  September  8  and  an- 
nounced a  new  scale  of  49  cents  to 
8"i  for  carpenters  and  joitiers.  tbi' 
averajTes  beinfr  64  for  thf  former  arm 
6'J  for  the  latter;  r,  1  tit  Co  for  me- 
chanics, the  average  kteing  i'>2;  and 
44  cents  for  average  helpers.  The 
John  H.  Mathis  Company.  Camden, 
established  a  new  scale  October  6. 
Mechanics  are  rated  at  65  and  60 


cents;  helpers  at  40  and  3S,  and 
laborers  at  35  and  30.  The  Noeeker 
A  Ake  Shipbuilding  Company,  Cam- 
den,  reduced  wages  October  1  to  <K 

and  60  cents  for  Rrnt  and  aeeoad- 
class  carpenters  and  to  60  and  60 
cents  for  caulkers.  The  G.  (J.  Deer- 
ing  Company  is  paying  carpenters  45 
cents,  with  a  f)-cent  bonus  for  a  few 
highly  skilled  meu,  and  is  paying 
laborers  37' ^  cents. 

Ship  -  painters  employed  by  New 
York  contractors  have  accepted  a  re- 
duction of  10  cents  an  hour,  from 
70  to  60  for  ordinary  work,  and  from 
80  to  70  for  interior  or  yacht  paint- 
ing. 

WwM  Bnading  September  30 

Less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage building  in  the  shipyards  of 

the  world  is  being  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  a 
statement  just  issued  by  LJoNdV 
Register  ot"  ^Shipping.  Of  the  world 
total,  almost  60  per  cent  is  in  tie 
United  Kingdom.  Returns  from  ihe 
quarter  ended  September  30  give  the 
total  of  shipping  under  construction 
as  6,542,000  grOSS  tons,  of  which 
3,283,000  tons  represents  the  British 
portion.  434,000  tons  the  Ani«riean, 
aiiti  1,825,000  tons  that  of  other 
(ountries.  The  British  figures,  al- 
thouKh  repre.senting  contraets  phueit 
fr.r  I  onstruction,  do  not  represeiit 
merely  construction  on  which  work 
is  actually  proceeding.  Included  in 
the  Britiah  aggregate  are  731,000 
tons  on  which  work  has  been  sus- 
pended and  467.000  tons  postponed, 
a  total  of  1,188,000,  so  that  the  act- 
ive  British  shipbuilding  program  is 
now  2.0!i4.0On  tons.  This  reduction 
of  more  than  a  thir<i  in  the  work 
under  way  is  due  to  ibe  ^-eiierat  de- 
pression in  shipping,  and  is  rellei  teii 
in  the  returns  from  other  countries, 
the  total  suspensions  outside  of  th« 
United  Kingdom  being  reported  as 
S75.00O  tons,  «r  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Italy  and  the  Unitwl 
States  being  chiefly  alTected. 
Further  Declines  Probable 

Ttial  further  declines  in  the  amount 
ot  work  on  hand  may  be  looked  (or 
is  indicated  l)y  the  marked  discrep- 
ancy between  the  tonnage  beinjr 
turned  out  and  the  new  construc- 
tion iiegun.  In  Great  BriUin.  for  in- 
stance, during  the  past  three  m'>nth». 
although  306,000  tons  of  shippinf 
was  launched,  work  was  commenced 
on  only  50,000  tons.  This  is  in  shsip 
contrast  with  the  returns  issued  by 
l.lr.yil  s  Regi.<«ter  at  the  beginning  "f 
this  M'ar,  which  showed  new  fon- 
str^iction  amountinvr  to  'iQ'A.w 
in  comparison  with  launchinif!' 
576.000  tons. 

How  sharp  the  shrinkage  in  ship- 
building has  been  since  the  bejfin- 
ning  of  this  year  is  indicated  hr  ^ 
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decline  of  nearly  900,000  gross  tons  Compared  with  the  4.186,000  tons 

In  the  United  State*  alone.  eomiNired  under  construction  in  Amerimn  ship- 

with  about  425.000  tons  for  the  T'nit-  »*  quarter  o£  1919. 

,  . .     ,         .  ,    .           .  which  trai  the  world  record,  today** 

ed  Kingdom,  snd  about  325,000  tons  p^^lOO  te  tbla  eoontiy  ii  only 

for  other  countriea,  aa  the  feUowing  .  utHe  more  Uhh  a  tenth  of  tiiat 

table  show;;,  the  flgurea  reprcfleut-  UA.i\],  representiny  a  decline  of  S,- 

ing  gross  tons:  752.000  tons. 

Jan.  I.  -ei  Oct.  1.  -21  ""P     2.50O.00O  Tons 

United  Kingdom  S,708.ooo  3.283.000  The  6,648.000  tone,  rapreaenting 

United  StatM ....  1,310.000     434,000  the  total  shipping  building  threngh- 

Other  covntrlea  2,161.000  1,82M00  out  the  world  today,  is  a  decline  ol 

,   ,  ■    about  2.500.000  tons  from  the  peak 

World  total....  7,179,000   6.64iS,000  of  8.048.000  tons,  sittainc.l  in  Ss^p- 

tember,  1919.  or  a  derrease  oi:  mure 

Tanlm  OoBBtractioii  than  30  per  cent. 

_                   .     »•       J  i    1  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year 

Even  the  ron«truction  of  tankers,  g^j^j^j,    shipyards    have  increased 

''-'"^  "Wi'i.L    ''^r    ,t   r/*;**!  their    lead    over    American  yards 

OI  only  18,000  tons  from  the  toUl  at  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^j, 

the  l  eK.un.n^  of  he  y"*--.  h««  "ow  ,t  the  end  of  1980  wa«  2,898.000 

fallen                              ,      h  .n  ^  *•  2^.* 

figures  being  220.000  tons  Jess  than  ^^^^ 

thOie  for  July  l.   The  reduction  has 

been  greateat  in  thu  country,  aa  the  American  Building^ 

•cconpanylng  tonnage  table  ahowa:  ,  ,,   .     ^       „  « 

J  I   1  '"1  n  t  1  '^1  bulletin  01  the  American  Bu- 

TTnitwl  <?tAtP«       "wK  KiiH      •>»'^92  ^^'^^        Shipping  reports  that  on 

United  States        388.bU8      ^.-.^92  g              j  there  were  70  aeagoing 

United  K...«cion»     585,980      527.791  ,  ^ 

Other  countne.H     176.730      181.730  conatnirtloa  cr  contract  In 

Tir  ij  4  .  1     ,1-,  Krro     <i•J^  «1Q  -Vafd*  of  Uic  United  Statea;  89  ves- 

World  toUl,  ,.  1,101,578      931,813  ^^^  ^ll  tons  were  for  private 

Ahhongh  the  United  SUtea  atill  '^'^^T'^ZTiLnZ 

.     ,    ^    J  1    M_   ,   .  .  thtj  bh  pp  nK   Hoard     the  Atlantic 

standaaecondintfaennktag^^^  ^^.^^  „f  3,j,^79 

producmg  eenntrjea,  Anierican  ahip-  ^^^^  j,^^^^ 

i^'^.  T"^          ?,      1?    f  ?  ,  the  Gulf  4  of  27.600.    There  were 

50.000  tor.s  more  than  the  total  re-  ^^^^^^^       ^         ^  ^2 

available  for  Uerman> .  Wnation  veaaeU  of  84,000.  Only  one 
Small  Nationa  Shift  veaael,  a  cargo<«anri«,  waa  ta  be  ex- 
There  have  been  several  ahifta  in  cluaively  a  coal  burner;  7  were  for 

the  rating  of  the  smaller  shipbuild-  either  coal  or  oil  and  nil  the  others 

ing  nations  during  the  last  quarter,  were  for  oil  alone.    The  following 

Holland,  which  followed  the  United  table  clasfsiliM  work  according  to 

Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  propulsion: 

COAST                   BECIFROCATING  TUaRINE  DIESEL. 

Canto            Tank  Cam             Tank  Carn 

No,    C.T.       No.    C.T.  •  No.    C.T.       No.      C.T.     Ko.  C.T. 

Attaatk                         9    •MM      S   lV*t»  S    K.iHM       i    sa.«M      *  ti.*M 

r^Sa                       «    al.lM     is    UM    1 

T«Ul............   M    tWil     »  CtI,MC.  1    )MM    T  IMW  1 

riM>ac^  tb...  &  Cco. 

Atlanlle    «     <ii, ■■••)>    ,  

order  at  the  beginning  of  July,  ia  Pacific  Boilding 

5??.*^**  ^  O"   n^t.,her  1  there    vere   10  sea- 

•^^'■'•1  n^-'-.hant  vessels  of  ar, 
ed  87.000  tons  during  the  past  quar-  ^^^.^g^^^  deadweight  of  129.350  tons 
ter.  the  tr,ta!  for  all  other  construction  in  vards  of  the 
countries  tell  back.  The  sfauis  of  p^^.jfl^  ^oa.st  of  the  United  States, 
the  n-.inor  snipbmbhnK  nations,  as  according  to  returns  compiled  by  Pa- 
compared  with  three  months  ago,  is  ^j^^  jj^j^^  j^e 
shown  in  the  following  table,  giv-  ^^^^  „j  q^^^  ^ 
ing  gross  tons  of  work  in  hand:  eluded.  Three  tankers  of  an  aifgre- 
Oet.1,'21    Jnlyl.'Zl  gate  deadweight  tonnage  of  33,140 

Italy                397,544       310,3.T5  were   delivered   in    Sei't  ember,  rme 

France           350,681       .390.4.53  boinp  the  16,340-tr.n  Tan:iahiia,  built 

Holland             349.122        .391,389  by  Moore  fitr  Ihe  Southern  raciti.--> 

Japan              186,782      229,262  Atlantic  Line  and  the  others  being 

Brit.  Dom*n8  144,400      177,912  the  8400-tonttera  Amalthua  and  Sen- 


iramis.  built  by  Union  Construction 
and  Southwestern  for  Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum  and  Dutch  Shell.  They 
were  the  last  vessels  for  foreign  ac- 
count under  construction. 

Canada  delivered  one  8350-tonner 
to  the  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

No  new  contracts  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  following  table  shows  work 
aa  of  October  1: 

No.  Agg'te 
American  Yards:    Vesaela  D.W.T. 
Freighters.  U.S.S.B.....     2  22,000 

Tankers,  private.   6  87,360 

Freighters,  private  ....     2  40,000 

Totals   10  129,860 

Canadian  Yards: 
Freighters,  C.G.M.M...     2  16.740 
Conib*n,  private.   1  000 

Totals   8  17,840 

Extern  Keel-iayings 

UNITED  STATES 

Tanker  Atlantic  Refining  Company. 
Bethlehem  Shiphviilding  Corporation, 
Harlan  Plant,  Aujrust  20. 

Steelore,  ore  and  oil,  Ore  Steam- 
ship Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  July  20. 

Eastern  Launchmgi 

UNITED  STATES 

Nutmeg  State,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B»  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poratton,  Spavrews  Point  Plant,  Sep- 
tember 17. 

B.  D.  Benson,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Oscar  Daniela  Company, 
Tanipa,  Soptfinber  15. 

NO  POWER  TOTAL 
,  l^ng^      „  Tufc  Oarsa  Tank 

k.     M.      Mk     a.T.     Mo.    &T.      N«.  C.T. 

  14    UMl      t»  :ill>AU 

«  ......       4    WtM^     14  tttJft^ 

.    ^    J    tSm      i  Ujloa 

......       M   UMM       4!  32».i»« 

I'aM.  a  Cai  i.n> 

•      •   S  Sl.Oltll 

Dixie  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company  of  New 
^  f>rk,  .New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, September  29, 

Tugboat  .Staples  Transportation 
Company,  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding 
Company,  August  4. 

Canadian  Constructor,  freighter 
C.  G.  M.  M.,  Halifax  Shipyards.  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Munargo.  combination  Muiison 
Steamship  Company,  New  York  Shii^- 
building  Corporation,  September  17. 

."^atnuel  Q.  Brown,  tanker,  Tidewa- 
ter Oil  Company,  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  October  IS. 
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Eastern  Deliveries 

UNITED  STATES 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  ore  and  oil 
International  Petroleum  Company, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Sparrows  Point  Plant,  September  13. 

Oak,  lighthouse  tender  U.  S.,  Con- 
8olidated  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
October  10. 

Hawthorn,  lighthoUHe  tender  U.  S., 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, October  10. 

T.  J.  Williams,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Oscar  Daniels  Com- 
pany, September  17. 

San  Leopoldo,  tanker  Eagle  Oil 
Transport  Company,  (>lobe  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  of 
Maryland,  July  28. 

San  Leonardo,  tanker  Eagle  Oil 
Transport  Company,  Globe  Ship- 
building &  Dr>'dock  Company  of 
Maryland,  August  20. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  tanker  Tide- 
water Oil  Company,  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  October  6. 

John  U.  Archbold,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dr>- 
dock  Company,  September  24. 

Dixiano,  sugar  ship  American  Su- 
gar Refining  Company,  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Company,  July  1. 

Southern  Cross,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, September  26. 

J.  N.  Pew,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany, Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September  14. 

AKwiharve,  tanker  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies,  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  August  16. 

Agwimex,  same,  October  4. 

Hoosier  State,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, September. 

Empire  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  September. 

Pacific  Keel-layings 

l.MTED  STATES 

Ferryboat  Six  Minute  Ferry  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Alameda  Works,  August  27. 

Pacific  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

H.  M.  Storey,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Alameda 
Works,  September  28. 

Modoc,  cutter  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
October  1. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Freighter,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Oc- 
tober 12. 

Canadian  Britisher,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  Wallace  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock   Company    (Prince  Rupert 


Drj-dock  &  Engineering  Company), 
October  6. 

Pacific  Deliveries 

UNITED  STATES 

F.  H.  Hillman,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ala- 
meda Works,  October  21. 

Semiramis,  tanker  Dutch  Shell, 
Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September  22. 

West  Prospect,  freighter  U.  S.  S. 
B.,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  October  5. 


Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:  0.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN;  S-31.  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34. 
hull  139;  S-35.  hull  140:  S-36.  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41. 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  IIV'2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

F.  H.  Hillman.  hull  5311.  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs.  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO  21;  launch  Julv28^ 
21;  deliver  Oct21  21. 


Haida,  cutter  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company. 
October  25. 

Amalthus,  tanker  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
troleum Company,  Union  Construc- 
tion Company,  September  28. 

La  Purisima,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Company,  Southwestern  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  October  20. 

CANADIAN 

Canadian  Transporter,  freighter 
C.  G.  M.  M.,  J.  Coughlan  &  Son.s. 
September  14. 


H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Janl9  21;  launch  Sept 
28/21;  deliver  Janl/21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  Unker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  Not 
10/21.  est. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng.  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
AUB27/21. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO..  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10'.'  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  Dec  31.  20: 
launch  July  30/21;   deliver  Oct5/2L 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB:  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Septl9/21 ;  deliver  Nov 
25/21,  est 


^   .   .  

The  brnrn  merchant  vrwl  confctrucud  on  th«  Paclfk  CoMi  of  the  United  Sutcs  and  C*"^"* 
the  16.140  deaiiwetiiht  Icn  tanker  Tamiahiia.  built  hf  the  Moofc  ShipbuLldinx  Company  fcr  the 
lantic  Btcamihip  \int%  of  the  Southern  PactAc.     She  broke  the  record  of  the  sitterB  Msnul*ni  > 
Hanukai.  14.000  tons  deadweight,  built  by  Moore  for  the  Mation  Navixation  Company. 
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MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing:  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
SUndard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  4G  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandi*  Diesel  eiig«; 
keel  Oct  20;  launch  JiiiMie/21;  de- 
liver Oct30/21.  est. 

Birkenhead,  bull  WS,  tanker  for 
Yaeuuin  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-8  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  i«c 
enga  •  3  Scotch  marine  boUen.  IS-Ss 
12;  keel  Dec9/20:  launch  Jnbf^l; 
delr-''!-  i^'  Vl'  21,  est. 

NAVV  VAKD,  I'UGET  SOUND 
Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilars;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
J«a2/aO;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  aet 

HoUand.  aubmarine  tender  for  gov- 
emneiit;  466  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  mt,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
nreiis  tjrpe  boilers ;  10,000  tons  disp; 
ke«l  Aprn/21. 

NAVY  YARD.  MARE  ISLAND 
Montana,  battleship  USX;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed:  42.20Qdi8p;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu'a  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  8e|lt 
1/20;  work  suspended. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDfNG 
CC  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  61 
beam;  2.^-11  loaded  draft;  11 'A  load- 
cd  speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IMP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20;  lauaeh  SepUO/Sl;  ddhrer 
Oct20/21. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indisehe  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij ;  412  LP.  P;  53 
beam:  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2700 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16-6x11-7; 
keel  Nov5  20;  launeh  JkagMl;  de« 
liver  Sept22/21. 

TODI»  DmrDOCT  *  00N8TRUC- 

TION  CORP,  TACOMA 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Bank^on, 
Omaha,  hull  100.  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  655-6  LOA;  650  LBP;  extreme 
beam  66-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
aoDS  turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105^  IHPi  deaignated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrowa  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  laiiiidi  Decide. 

Hamakee,  hM  106.  scout  cruiser 
DSN;  ibrter  te  above;  keel  DecI8/18: 
faiaaeh  Harl4/81. 

CiiieiBiiftti»  hull  107,  eeout  emiiv 
1IBN;  aiatar  to  above;  keel  MmyW 
20t  lUBeh  lUrtS/Sl. 

vmns  comrnacnois  co, 

OAKLAND 
PoTchMliif  Agent:  A.  J.  Famea- 
wortk. 
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Haida,  bull  17,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  88  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Sept27/20;  launch  AprHV21; 
deliver  Oet25/2i. 

Mojave,  hull  18.  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21; 
launch  Sept7'21 ;  deliver  Novl5/2I, 
est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  aame 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21;  launch  Oct 
I '21;  deliver  I)ecl5/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  12V2  loaded  speed:  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boU- 
en;  ketA  Jvnl/Sl;  ddtver  Jaal/22, 

est. 

Amallhus,  hull  2.1,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-.'^axon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-6  beam;  2-1-9  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed:  8400  DWT;  rec  engs. 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
16-6x11-7;  keel  Marl2/21;  launch 
Angll/21;  deliver  8qM28/21. 

Canadian 

CHOLBEHG  SHIPTARD^  YANCQU- 
▼BR;  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Draj-ton,  hull  6,  i-maat- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  454  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailinc 
vesael;  ahaft  loga  fitted  for  aiixlllarjr 
but  no  maehiaeiiy  iuatalled ;  keel  May 
16/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-ma8ted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jttne4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipownera,  Ltd;  aiatar 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  CODGHLAN  &  SONS.  LTDl 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Purebaaing  AgeDt:  J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Traosporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  62  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed:  8860  DWT;  TE 
eng,  8000  IHP;  8  Scotch  boSlwa,  16-8 
xU-6;  keel  Jan6/21;  launek  Ani^l 
/21:  deUver  SestI4/21. 

Canadian  Freishtor,  hull  8I>  ateol 
freighter  Caaadian  fovernment;  sla- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan  6/21 ;  latmeh 
Octl2/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
ENGINEERING  COMPAMT 

PRINCE  RUPERT 
Canadian  Britisher,  .-iteel  carjro  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  kee!  Oct20  10;  launch  Oct 
6/21. 

This  vessel  is  being  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  materia]  plus  8  per  cent. 

WALLACX  8HIFBDILDIN0  ft  DRT> 
DOCK  CO,  VANCACVER,  RC 
Prineesa  LouIMi  Canadian  Pa- 

dflci  817  LBP;  48  team;  18%  deep; 
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18  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
lo spaice;  accommodations  for  200 
gaaengers;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Aug 

Atlantic  and  Gull 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  20  launched. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  140-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Jau/22,  est. 

Two  coal  barges,  175  LBP;  26 
beam;  8  loaded  draft;  undisclosed 
interaata. 

Fifteen  decked  hargaa,  120  LBP; 
80  beun;  7  de^;  US  Bnglneera, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

BALTIMORE  DRY  DOCKS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING  CO,  BALTUIORB 
A.  6.  Crosby,  assistant  general 

manager  in  charge  of  purchases. 

Hull  125,  tanker  builder's  Jiccount; 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  23-6  loaded 
draft;  10  limded  speed;  6000  DWT; 
rec.  eng,  20O0  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilera, 
15-3;   keel  Nov24/20. 

Hull  126.  tanker  builder's  account; 
430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-4 loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  10,250  DWT; 
turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  S  Scotch  boil- 
ers. 15-3;  keel  Sept27  20. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-0  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B4kW  WT  boilers;  kMl 

Julylii/21. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP^  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Lesdngton,  hvll  1800,  IwtUo-enilaer 

USN. 

Raleigh,  hvll  1888;  scoiit  ernlaer 

US  N. 

Detroit,  httll  1888,  soovt  crvlser 

USN. 

Massachusetts,  hoil  1400,  b«tfl«* 

ship  USN. 

And  the  followinR  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  bulls 
1309  to  1320  inc.  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1889  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  4150  LBP; 
n9  beatn;  25-6  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed .speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  320O 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanlcer 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;  launch  July  ^L 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Mo  lumw,  hnU  8477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tle  Bafiniog  Co;  226  LBP;  89  beam; 
17  loaded  draft;  8H  loaded  speed; 
8800  DWT;  toib  eag,  750  IHP;  B* 
W  boilers;  keel  Aag28/2L 
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BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP, 
SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 
SPARROWS  POINT,  MU. 
Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
SO-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eog,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilerBTkM!!  Febl6/1»;  launch  Mar 
19/21. 

Palutet.o  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USi^B;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;  launch  Jijne4  Jl. 

Nutmepr  Sute,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20i  launch  Septl7/21. 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  4210,  ore 
and  oil  Intemat'l  Pet  Co;  5iS0  IiBP: 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  llVz 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4G0O  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  JuIy22/20;  launch  Julyl2  21; 
deliver  SeptlS  21. 

Bethore,  ItuU  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  aiater  to  above;  ked 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
mg;  keel  May2  21. 

Steelore.  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  fliiter  to  above;  hed  Jnljr 
20  21 . 

CONSOLIDATED  SUIPBUiLOING 
CORPORATION,  MORRIS 
HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 
Pureharinir  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 

t'eour. 

I J,:k.  hull  251.  US  lig:hthousa  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  entr,  700  IMP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20:  launch  Jvnel8>21;  deliver 
OctlO/21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  IcmI  Nov 
22/20;  l&nncb  Jtine28/21;  deliver 
OctlO/21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  HKhlship; 
146-3  LOA:  SO  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam. 

WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP 
A  ENGINE  BUILDING  00, 
PmLADBLPHIA 

PvreliaaiBflr  Agent:  Ed.  G.  Geehr. 
(Work  held  up) 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  FeblG/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  74  per  cent  comp  Cell. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  llar8»/a>;  68  per  cent 
comp  Oetl. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8'20;  51  per  cent 
comp  Oetl. 

MarUehead,  hull  502,  acont  cruis- 
er USN:  keel  Aiig4/20;  46  per  cent 
comp  Oetl. 

Memphis,  hidl  008,  aeottt  erufser 
USN;  keel  Oct14i^:  40  per  cent 
comp  Oct!. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA.  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Ben.son,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft:  lOV^  loaded 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 


IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June'itt  20;    launch  Scptl5  21. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Augil/20;  launch  May8/21; 
deHver  Beptl7/21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO, 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Hastings. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Prodiu-tH  Co;  •125  LBI';  56 
beam;  25-10  l(ia<!(Hd  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  O-IOO  DWT;  turb  onps,  aiOO 
lilP:  ^!  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
Mav25  21  ;    launch  Oct  21,  est, 

Stfcl  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
rs  steel  Product?  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel  21  ;  launch  Nov 
12  21,  est;  deliver  Dec3/21.  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  July/21;  launch  DeclO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/2l,  est. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUn.DINC  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MARYLAND^ 
H.AI.TIMORB 

Parchasiug  Agent:  H.B.lIeCauley. 

San  Lsopoldo^  hull  101*  oU  canter 
Eairle  on  Lamport  Co;  401  I^; 
54  beam;  26-1  loaied  draft;  lOH 
loaded  speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  8  Scotch  boilers.  IMx 
11-8;  keel  Sept/aO;  launch  JuniAB/ 
81;  ddiver  Jiil]r28/2L 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  S«pt/20;  launch  July8/ 
21;  deliver  Aufi:20'21. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO, 

HKIDtJEPORT,  CONN. 
Purchasina  ARtjnt:  C.  D.  Haxfield. 
s-48.  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 

launch  Feb26  21. 

s-4?,  hull  49,  anbmarina  USN; 

launch  Aprii3/21. 

s  50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN; 

launch  .Iunel8''21. 

S-51,  hull  r.i,  sttbrnarlne  USN; 
launch  Aug20/  21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PdUTION.  CHESTER.  PENN. 
Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 
Robert  B.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  424  LBP;  58 
beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  10' i  loaded 
speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs;  3 
Scotch  boilers.  15-8x11-7 :  keel  Aug 
SO/20;  launch  Aag6/81;  deliver  Oct 
6.21. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl/20;  launch  Octl5  21. 

Californian,  hull  38-5,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP: 
59-8  beam:  loaded  draft;  11' j- 

speed;  11,000  TjWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donke>-,  400  m  ft  HS;  keel  Feb6/21 ; 
launch  Nov  11  21,  est. 

Mlssourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to 
above:  keel  FeblO/21;  launch  Nov 
11.  21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  387,  fireboat  City 
of  Philadelphia;  120 LOA;  28 
beam;  1^0  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 


comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  80- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute;  ked  Sept 

15/21;  launch  Dec '21,  c«t. 

\AVY  YARD,  BOSTON 
Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam:  21  nor- 
mal draft;  l(i  loaded  speed;  1.0,600 
normal  disp;  (geared  Parsons  turbs, 
7000  SUP;  2  WT  exp  small  tube 
boiler.-*:  keel  Apr23/21;  launching 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

(All  work  practically  .^uri.peaded 
since  July  1/21.) 

Dobbin,  hull  T,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  80-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  feared  tub  sin- 
gle  screw  engs,  TOIM  I^P;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec28/19;  launch  Majr 
6/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-IlH 
loaded  draft;  33^2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,OOOSHP: 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20: 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter> 
mined. 

United  State.s,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11'. 3  loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed: 
48,500  disp;  electric  drive.  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 
&  IWYDOCK  COM  PAN  V, 
NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  Y  ork  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  li.ntileshvp 
USN;  600  LBP;  y7-3'j  beam;  ;5f).C 
mean  draft;  32.600  normal  dii»p;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive.  28.900 
SHP;  8  BftW  WT  boilers,  oil.  41,768 
.s<i  ft  pine  4168  snpecheat;  keel  Apr 
12'20. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  lOl-S^i 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  3Si'i  speed,  est:  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive.  180.000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat:   keel  Augl8  20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN:  sister  to  above:  keel  June23  21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
6C0  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp:  23  speed:  (>E 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8840  supwheat;  ked 
May  17  20. 

John  D.  Archbold,  hull  261.  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  555  LBP:  75  beaw; 
.10  loaded  draft;  lO^i  loaded  speed; 
20,300  DWT:  twin  .scr^w,  TK  enf, 
3800  IMP:  3  Scotch  boiler.^.  17.xl2: 
keel  Decir,  20:  launch  Aug20  21; 
deliver  Sc'pl2i  21. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  hull  262.  tank- 
er Standard  0\\  N  l ;  si.ster  to  above; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Oct/ 21,  est: 
deliver  Kov/81,  est. 
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NEW  YORK  SHIPBinLDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:    L.  G.  Buck- 
walUr. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  634  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DUX;  gwred  tnrbs,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
July20/1»;   deliver  Sept26/21. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  tiirbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
.Iul\  17  20;  deliver  winter  21,  est. 

Peninsula  St.nte,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sisttir  to  above;  keel 
JulyZO/20;  launch  Ju!y6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct2S/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combina- 
tion  USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May2(t/19;  laanch  OctSS/aO;  deliver 
8ept/2L 

Enqdre  Amur,  liall  261,  bulk  otl 
SteB&rd  True  Co  ef  NY;  468  LBP; 
eStS  beam,  27-4>%  loaded  draft:  10^^ 
loaded  apeed;  12,660  DWT;  4  cyl 
QB  enca,  S200  SHP;  »  SE  Scotch 
boflCFB,  1S-2xll-6;  keel  Septl4/20: 
launch  May  24/21;  deliver  Sept  21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Nov4/20;  launch  July 
25/21;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

Munargo,  hull  263,  oombination 
Munson  SS  Co:  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loHtifd  draft;  15' i  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT:  geared  turbs,  6800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotth  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
S«pt30/20:  launch  Sef«17/21}  de- 
liver winter  21,  est. 

Eurana,  hull  2G4,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  26-9^4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed:  0870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SB  Scotch  boilers,  16-10x11-4;  keel 
JaiilT/21:  launch  Julyl6/21;  deliver 
trinter/SL 

No  name,  hull  266,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  bull  266.  bulk  oil 
Standard  Traaa  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam:  27-0%  loaded  draft:  1014 
loaded  apeed;  1^660  DWT;  4  erl  QE 
ensB,  3200  SHP;  8  SB  Scoteli  boilers, 
15-3x11-6;  keel  Awll/SO;  launch 
8MI29/21;  ddiver  wiirter/21,  eat 

Samtosa,  ball  199,  battle  craiaer 
USN;  874  LOA:  SCO  LBP;  106-614 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  48,- 
50O  normal  disp;  33^  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  aq  ft  plus 
38.000  superheat;  keel  Sep^S/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-3V2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  :^peed;  Weat- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilera,  41,678  aq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  HatSII/ 
19:  launch  Uar22/21. 

WaahlDgton,  bnll  201,  battleahlp 


USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  JuneSO/ 
19;  launch  Septl  21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
desig^ned  draft:  15  loaded  speed; 
13.000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 

4  H&yy  boilers;  keel  Sentl4  21. 

STA.NOAKD    .SHii'liLDG.    ( ORKN, 
fflOOTKHS  ISLAND.  MARIN- 

ERS  HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

PurchHsinf):  Apent:   .laraie  Cortada. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  y 2,  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LP.P; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loHileti  speed; 
comp  eng,  900  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
era,  oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21; 
launch  Aug6/21. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBDILDING 
COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  augar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  60  beam;  28 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  ipeed;  8800 
DWT;  TB  eng,  SOOft  IHP:  2  Seoiek 
bollen,  16x11;  ked  S«it»/»>;  launck 
1^1/21;  deUvet  Ju^l/21. 

Bell  Gate^  boll  728,  dradgi  G.  S. 
Bnnraing;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  IS 
loaded  draft;  keel  Attc88/80;  laiineb 
Febfi8/81. 

Hull  786,  tugboat  Staplea  Trana 
Go;  186^  LBP:  27  beam;  16Vi  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TB  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16x111^; 
keel  Mayie  21:  launch  Aug4/21. 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  737,  fer- 
ryboat City  of  New  York;  247  LBP; 
66  beam;  19V2  loaded  draft;  15  load- 
ed speed ;  1  F& A  comp  eng,  3500  HP ; 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  13.000  sq  ft; 
keel  May23'21:  launch  Nov6/21. 
est.;  deliver  Nmllt  ji,  est. 

NorthweKlern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  Job,  additional 
56  ft,  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  lengtb- 
enlng.  Work  eonpleited. 

SDN  SHlPmni.DING  COMPANY. 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  If.  W.  ."3cott, 

J.  N.  Pew.  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  G.'.-'J  beam;  2C-7  load- 
ed draft;  10'-  loaded  apeed:  12.800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4;iO0 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-lOx 
n-UVti  keel  Kov5/20;  launck  Apr 
28/21:  deliver  Septl4/21. 

Agwibarve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  C. 
W.  L  S.  Co:  480  LBP;  65-9  beam: 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,600  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4800  IHP;  4  SB  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-1114;  koal  NovS6/20;  launch  Apr 
2/21;  dcUver  Augl6/2L 

Agwimex,  bnll  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  eiater  to  above;  kaet  Oec8/ 
ZO;  launck  Aug  6/21;  deliver  Oct 
4/21. 

Agwiscot,  kull  48,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
L  S.  Co;  aiater  to  above;  keel  l>ee23/ 
20. 


AgwisUtes,  bull  48,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  s.  Co;  aiater  to  above;  keel 

Jan3'21. 

Ko  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sob  oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  ]oad« 
ed  draft;  10 Va  loaded  speed;  12300 
DWT;  single  screw  QB  vugB,  4800 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  IBxll- 
11%;  keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  k^^l  not  laid, 

TEXAS  STEAMSriH'  cu.MPANY, 
HATH,  .MAINE 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Weber. 
No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  6<i  beam;  2b-Ti'i 
loaded   draft;    llVi    loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilera,  16-8x11;  keel  Nov 
9''20. 

Canadian 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  KBPAIR- 
ING  COMPANY.  LTD, 
LAUZOX  I.i  VIS, 
P.  Q.,  CANADA 
Pijrchaaing  Agent:    N.  W.  Van 

VVyi'k. 

Canadian  ("hallenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  R-overn- 
ment;  400  LBP;  52  beam:  2.^-.-?  load- 
ed draft;  ^^%  loaiM  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  rond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  ]Iajrl4/80;  lanneb  Julr 
7/21. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  8TBBL  A  COAL 

CO..  TRENTON,  N.  S. 

Parchasiiig  Asent:  A.  M.  Seely. 

Sea  King,  hull  9,  exploring  yacht. 
Baron  Bliss,  Na.<«sau,  Bahamas;  ir;?- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  c,  loaded  draft; 
7  loaded  speed;  aemi-Diesel  440  BH 
P,  twin-screw  Mg;  keel  Ang24/20. 

MuceDaneous  Construction 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY. 
SLATTLL 
On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  .steering  gears; 
13  steam  and  electric  anchor  wind- 
lasses; 18  steam  and  electric  and 
hydro-electric  and  hand  capstans; 
37  steam  and  electric  winches. 

M.  T.  DAVIDSON  COMPANY, 
154  NASSAU  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Vertical  beam,  twin-cvUnder  air- 
pump,  918-18x12  and  two  vntical 
duplex  boiler  feed  pumps  9-16x10 
for  New  York  City  fireboat  John 
Purroy  Mitchell. 

Vertical,  twin  .screw  air-pump,  14- 
24-2 ix if),  two  vertical  simplex  boiler 
feed  pump.^i  10-0x12,  one  horizontal 
."imple.x  'ianitury  pump  512x8  for 
Philadelphia  fireboat  Rudolph  Blank- 
enburg. 

Similar  equipment  for  second  Phil- 
addi^ia  ireboat 

JAMES  C.  H.  FERGUSON,  SALES 
AGENT,  SriONADNOCK  BLDC 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Pneumercator  Co:   40  pneumerca- 
tota  far  4  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Un- 
ion Construction;  2  for  West  Cho- 
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paka,  Los  Angeles ;  60  for  12  sub- 
marines USN',  Bethlehem. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co.:  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  6  Ooaat  Gnanl  cut- 
ters. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE,  AGENTS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Dean  feed  pumpa,  Dean  Broa'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  Jno 
Reid  &  Campany,  for  hull  ICG  at 
Moore's;  National  stockless  anchors 
iJpson  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's ; 
Dean  feed  pumpa,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwestern ; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  control.  Mc- 
Nab  Co.,  hull.H  16,  17,  18,  19,  Tlnion 
Construction:  McNab  dire  ti  :;  n- 
dicatorg,  McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18, 
19,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid 
&.  Co.,  hull  2.1,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
chain,  Lebanon  ("hain  Co.,  hull  28, 
Southwestern ;  windlass,  g>'psy  and 
steerinfT  (tear,  Hyde  Windlass  Co., 
hull  20.  Union  Construction;  Welin 
davits,  American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem,  hull  le.*?,  Moore; 
Willett  -  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab Co..  hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethlehem; 
McNab  direction  indicator,  hull  35. 
Los  Angeles;  Balsa  wood  for  cold 
storage.  American  Balsa  Co,  hulls 
(3311-2  3,  Bethlehem;  Mills  releasing 
gear,  hull  26,  Southwestern;  balsa 
wood  cold  storage.  American  Balaa 
Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern. 

PACIPIC  DIESEL  ENGINE  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 
(Fonnerly  Skandia  Pacific  on  En- 
gine Company"! 

Purchasinyr  Atceiit:  A.  Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
enjfs  build inft  for  XISSB;  6  Vfl,  186 
RPM:  H  delivered- 

r  .  -  0  BHP  Waricvoor  Diesel 
marine  engine. 

One  100  BHP  Skandia  marine  eng. 

Several  small  Skandia  engs  from 
9  to  86  BHP 

One  140  BUP  Skandia  marine  en- 
gine. 

BTBWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 
CORP,  NEW  YORK.  SAN 

FRANCTSrO.  SEATTT.E 
Steward  davits  are  beinfr  installed 
in  the  followinif;  At  Union  Const 
Co:  Coast  Guard  cutter.-,  hulls  !7. 
18,  19;  Canadian  Pacific  lines,  Wal- 
lace yard,  Vancouver. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.  LTD. 
Potrero  Works 

MiwelUneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Annette  Kolph,  Wyadda 
(also  new  propeller),  E.  Antoni,  T. 
C.  Coiidare,  .Alvarado,  Broad  Arrow 
valso  new  tailshaft).  Empire  State, 
Baja  California,  China  Arrow,  La 
Hermite,  Multnomah,  Johanna  Smith, 
Benj.  Brewster  (also  boiler  repairs). 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  dr>dock- 
ing,  painting:  Ecuador,  San  Juan, 
Simaloer.  MiBcellaneou."*  repairs: 
Wolverine  State,  Loa  Angelee,  Wal- 
ter Laekeabaeh,  Sononm,  Kina,  S«m- 


iramis,  Romulus,  Andrea  Lucken- 
bach,  Willpolo,  Walter  Luckenbach. 
Natal,  Lyman  Stewart,  Hattie  Luck- 
enbach, F.  J.  Luckenbach,  Johan 
Poulsen.  Electric  welding  on  boil- 
ers: Frederick  Luckenbach.  Repairs 
to  cargo  pump:  Olinda.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs:  Marama.  Parts 
for  main  eii^'ine:  Montebello.  Re- 
mefaling  bedplate  beariiij^s:  San 
Juan,  Repairs  to  main  steam  pipe: 
Northland.  Repairs  to  circulutint' 
pump:  Columbia.  Two  new  propell- 
ers: Johanna  Smith.  Repaira  to  air 
compressor:  Valparaiso. 

Alameda  Work« 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  <lrydocking, 
paintin>r:     John    M.    Mullin,    P.  C. 
Dredging  ("o.  Dredge  No.  5. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  ft 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 
SAN  PEDRO 

Cleaning  and  painting:  Destroy- 
ers Renshaw,  O'Bannon,  Howard, 
Hogan,  Wood,  Stansbury;  Tug  San 
Pedro,  Army  tug  Lt.  G.  .M.  Harris; 
-Vorth  Bend,  Oil  barge  No.  24,  West 
Prospect,  Submarines  R-1,  R-2,  H-4, 
H-9;  West  O'Rowa  (also  recondi- 
tioning). Cleaning,  painting,  pro- 
peller, rudder,  and  extensive  ma- 
chinery repairs:  San  Joaquin.  Boil- 
er repairs:  Andrea  Luckenbach.  Mi- 
nor repairs:  Harry  Luckenbach, 
Cape  Romain,  Stockton,  Edward 
Luckenbach.  Greneral  overhauling: 
Pow  Wow.    Docks  caulked:  Pacific. 

MOORE  SHIPBI  ILDIN(;  COM* 
PANY.  OAKLAND 

EnKine  and  hull  repairs:  Creole 
State,  Gleaner,  Golden  Gate,  China, 
Buford,  La  Placentia.  Hull  repairs: 
Speedway,  Berkeley,  West  Nomea- 
tum  (also  new  stem  franM),  La  Mer- 
ced, Claremont.  Engine  repairs:  Ce- 
lestial, Lydonia,  Woron,  Maui,  Santa 
Barbara,  Manulani,  Manukai.  Dry- 
docking,  cleaning,  painting:  Hawar- 
den,  San  Pablo,  Sonoma.  Dr>'dock- 
ing,  cleaning,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous hull  repairs:  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, Annie  Johnson,  Comanche, 
King  No.  2.  New  str.ip  for  con- 
necting rod:  Satisalito.  Drydocking, 
cleariing,  painting,  engine  repairs: 
Columbia  'also  luiHi,  .Matsonia. 

NAVY  YARD,  Pr(;ET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  mlacellaneouH  repuirH: 
Sinclair,  Swallow,  Doyen,  Henshaw, 
McCawley,  Meyer,  Moody,  Mahopac. 
Drydocking,  cleaning  and  painting 
bottom,  miscellaneous  repairs:  Tat- 
nuck.  Minor  repairs:  Great  North- 
ern, Wenatchee  (al.<(0  docking).  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Laub,  Mcl..ana- 
han,  Greene.  Ballard,  Shubrick,  Wil- 
liam Jones.  John  Francis  Burns,  Sa- 
turn. Nejitune.  Repairs  to  cable 
i»>ach i nery  :  Hiirrisid<».  Miscellane- 
ous repairs  incidetii  to  operation  as 
district  craft;  Kaglo  No.  Til.  Paw- 
tucket,  .'^otnyoino,  Iroquois.  Oregon, 
Seattle,  Missoula,  Charlotte,  S.C.  ;!10. 
PORT  AHTHl  K  SHlPBl  Ii.DlNt; 
CO.,  LTD,  FORT  ARTHL'R, 
ONTARIO.  CANADA 

Repairs  to  bottom  damage,  cabin, 
etc.:  Praneia  Widlar. 


TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
SEATTLE 
Cleaning  and  painting:  Washing- 
ton Tug  &.  Barge  Co.  barges  11,  IS, 
19,  38;  Tug  Dai^i  Kern,  Waialeale. 
Puget,  Eastern  Glen  (also  miscellan- 
eous repairs).  Pioneer,  Contra  Costa. 
Remodeled  for  ferry  steamer:  What- 
com. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Yachts 
Hoqua,  Sanwan,  Hopestill;  Redon- 
do,  ApuR,  W'est  Ivan.  Voyage  re- 
pairs: Protesilaus,  I.xion.  Overhaul- 
ing fan  motor:  Lewis  Lnckenhach. 
(jenoral  betterments:  Silver  State, 
Wenatchee  (also  alterations).  New 
cast  Iron  propdlar:  Caliatn. 


iBtnrance  Notes 

After  a  great  deal  of  speculation 

had  been  aroused  as  to  the  cause  nf 
the  tloodioK  of  the  C.  G.  M  M. 
freighter  Canadian  Importer,  which 
was  a  helpless  derelict  a  few  weeks 
ago.  workmen  at  Vancouver  discov- 
ered a  crack  2' j  feet  long  in  a  bath- 
room pipe  passing  through  No.  2 
bold.  The  pipe  paaaed  tlurongh  the 
bull  at  the  urmterllae  and  thm  eiadc 
in  tbe  pipe  was  Juit  inaidc  tiie  hull. 
Thie  might  account  for  tlie  vaaael 
leaking.  Her  hull  and  valves  were 
reported  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

J*.  .'V 

•ir  " 

The  schooner  Columbia  River, 
owned  by  the  Fife  Shipping  Com- 
panjr,  has  been  loat  on  Sunday  Is- 
land, Sonth  Paelfle.  Ska  waa  in- 
sured for  $45,000.  most  of  tbe  risk 
being  carried  in  San  Francisco. 
<j  > 

Willcox.   Peck  &   Hughes  have 
opened  an  office  in  the  Railvay  Ex- 
change building,  Portlaad,  OregoHt 
in  charge  of  Frank  C.  Wynn*. 
m    *  9 

Federal  Judge  Jeremiah  Neterer, 
Seattle,  has  awarded  Ray  Sraall, 
master  of  the  tug  Aleut,  and  his 
crew  salvage  of  $1200  for  towing 
the  Shipping  Board  steamship  West 
Tson  from  the  burning  West  Water- 
way Dock.  Seattle,  in  July.  Attor- 
neys for  the  Shipping  Board  assert- 
ed that  although  the  tug  had  been 
ealUd  to  tow  tbo  West  laon.  the 
steamer  could  have  moved  under  her 
own  power.  The  original  claim  was 
for  150,000,  but  was  reduced  to 
fl6,000. 

Jt.  04 

tr  vf 

Young  Brothers,  tugboat  owners 
of  Honoluln*  have  inatoUed  fire  en- 
gines on  on«  of  their  vessels  under 
an  agreement  with  the  harbor  earn- 
missioners.  The  engines  are  108- 
horsepower  Seagraves  attached  to 
1100 -gallon,  four -stage  Sea^rsves 
pumps.  Chemical  apparatus 
will  be  carried.  Honolulu  has  had 
no  lirehoat  protection  heretofoit- 
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With  the  Export 

Pacttc  Rkte  Oiuiftt 

Pacific  Coast  rates  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  increase,  althou^'h  in 
some  cases  there  is  Httk'  more  than 
a  tendency  and  such  actual  raises 
as  have  been  made  are  ufTset  U>  .some 
degree  by  reductions.  The  CalitOr- 
aim  W«8tboiind  CoDferencf  ha.s  made 
soaw  taereases  rad  tpipeus  to  be  oa 
the  vwce  of  makiaf  otSunra;  but 
rates  have  been  faliny  ao  long  that 
operator*  are  almost  at  a  loss  when 
rat.'^e.i  are  di.scu.ssed.  In  view  of  the 
actual  .shortatre  of  cargo  space,  wiiicii 
is  traceable  to  withdrawals  of  Ship- 
ping Board  tonnage,  freights  easily 
might  stiffen  witboi^  anoT  detrinient 
to  business. 

BSaetive  Septeniber  29  the  confer- 
anee  made  the  foUowinc  changes: 
apaltar.  rodvced  from  flO  to  f8* 
trotgbt;  friicat  and  Hoar  to  China 
and  the  Fhlllpplnee,  increaaed  from 
?G  to  $7,  weight;  overland  leather, 
increased  from  S20  for  sole,  weifc'ht, 
and  $18  for  scrap,  weight,  to  514, 
Vfeight  or  measurement,  or  substan- 
tially increases  of  from  ?2  to  $-1  be- 
cause of  the  mea.surement  plan;  lo- 
cal IsaUiar,  from  $i6,  wei^t  or 
meaaarenent,  to  |16.  meaaarement. 
new  N.  O.  S.;  rice  and  rice  bran, 
from  $S  to  |7.  weight 

Steel  at  f«.50 

Steel  remains  a  bugbear.  Tn  late 
September  the  North  Atlantic -Far 
Ea.st  lines  were  quoting  $1"  and 
some  were  accepting  $8.  Reliable 
information  is  to  the  efTect  that  one 
steamship  line  offered  to  accept  a 
shipment  of  1000  tons  from  Wash- 
ington, Penneylvania,  to  the  Far 
Bait  at  a  rata  of  |9  a  long  ton.  In- 
aamaeb  aa  tha  N«w  Yoric  railroad 
rata  of  |2.90  or  tha  Baltinwre  and 
Philadelphia  rate  of  $2.50,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  costs,  would  have  to  be 
deducted,  the  actual  water  rate  of- 
fered on  this  particular  <-(jiiKigiirnont 
was  $6.50  or  less.  Such  a  rate 
knocks  into  a  coclied  hut  any  imme- 
diate plans  for  restoring  any  move- 
nant  of  steel  by  the  Pacific  Coast, 
althoaflli  Che  railroads  are  working 
am  a  plan  that  may  be  of  aome  avail 
when  the  pveaent  North  Atlantie  de- 
moralization has  passed.  That  the 
end  of  the  worst  is  in  sight  is  indi- 
cated by  the  ;-tatenient  of  a  compe- 
tent authority  to  the  effect  that 
bookings  are  increasing  materially 
and  that  he  expected  the  "space-fill- 
ing" rates  to  stiffen  greatly  within 
60  or  90  days  from  October  1,  when 
shipments  would  be  much  larger. 
Trana-Pacifle  Lnmber 

Trans'Paeific  lumber  remains  in  a 
curious  position.  On  September  15 
the  Shipping  Board  operators  made 


ms  and  Importers 

a  rata  of  flS,  bat  it  wa&  on  paper 
only  and  resulted  In  no  shipments 
being  booked.  In  late  B^plamber 
foreign  Unes  raiaad  tha  tariff  to 

117.50,  and  the  board  followed  their 

lead;  the  .Tapane.'ie  then  cut  to 
At  the  middle  of  October  the  Saii 
Francisco  rate  was  $15,  but  no  bus- 
iiies.s  wa.s  l>eing  accepted  at  leas 
than  $17. .50;  and  the  Columbia  River 
was  firm  at  $16.  No  business  was 
being  booked  by  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels beyond  January  1.  and»  inas- 
much  as  moat  of  tlism  WSrs  ffllad 
with  old  contracts,  new  bookings  of 
consequence  could  not  be  made.  All 
in  all,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  stiffening  of  lumber  rates. 

In  the  Far  Easit  the  Trans-Pacitic 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of  Japan  has 
affirmed  its  intention  of  abiding  by 
conference  rates,  regardless  of  cut- 
ting by  outside  lines,  even  though 
direct  competition  exists.  The  Jap- 
anese organisation  may  be  able  to 
maintain  that  atUtude,  but  it  is  well 
to  recall  that  ratensutting  by  non- 
conference  lines  usually  forces  the 
conference  to  reduce  its  tariffs.  The 
China  Mail  advised  the  bureau  that 
it  intended  to  quit  the  conference 
after  October  1. 

Rates  in  Two  Carreociea 
The   Pacific  Coaat- Australaaian 
Freight  Tariff  Buraan  has  soccead- 
ed  in  doing  what  many  others  have 

talked  of  doing.  It  has  quoted  lum- 
ber rates  in  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  currencies,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  troubles  attendant  upon  the 
dilTerence  in  exchange,  which  has 
led  to  quite  a  bit  of  indirect  rate- 
cutting  through  the  acc4^iitanee  of 
depreciated  Canadian  eimreney  and 
alao  has  given  Canada  an  advantage 
over  the  United  Statea  in  lumber- 
exporting.  The  new  rates  are  reduc- 
tions from  the  first  published  tariffs, 
but  they  do  .straighten  up  a  tangled 
situation  and  in  a  real  sense  are  in- 
creases. The  chang»M  follow;  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  Sydney,  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide,  $18,  Canadian  funds, 
the  old  rates  being  $22  Adelaide, 
|2I  Melbourne,  $20  Sydnqr,  United 
SUtea  gold:  British  Colnmbia  to 
New  Zealand,  fS8^  Canadian  curren- 
cy, as  against  the  former  rate  of 
$20,  V.  S.  G.;  United  States  Pacific 
Coast  to  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Ad- 
elaide, ?i6.,"j0,  U.  S.  C,  as  against 
1^20,  $21  and  $22,  U.  S.  G.,  to  those 
ports  in  order;  United  States  Pacific 
Coast  to  New  Zealand,  $18,  U.  S.  U., 
as  against  an  old  rate  of  $20.  Red- 
wood lumber  from  lumber  ports  has 
betti  set  at  $sa.  New  Zealand,  and 
|18,  Australia;  and  from  San  FMli- 
Cisco  at  |18  and  116.60. 


OOmr  wdght  or  measurement  rates 
given  In  Supplement  No.  1,  Tariff 

No,  1,  are:  automolnles,  not  exceed- 
ing 5O<_)0  pounds,  $20;  dried  codfish, 
$16;  tires,  520;  tree  wash,  $16; 
overland  automobiles  and  motorcy- 
cles, $12;  gasoline,  distillate  and 
keroiieae  in  rases,  35  cents  to  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin, 
Melbourne  and  Siydneiy;  other  ports, 
46  cents;  labrleatiag  oil,  ent  from 
110  to  |8  to  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  from 
$12  to  $10  to  other  ports.  A  move- 
ment of  about  1000  tons  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  a  month  is  expected  to  rasult 

from  the  reductiona. 

William*,  Dimond  A  Comipany, 
American-tiawaiian  agents,  annoono- 
ed.a  new  rata  on  canned  goods  in 
strapped  cases,  Pacific  Coast  to  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  Of  90  cents,  effective 
October  10. 

Intercoastal  Lumber  Charters 

The  North  Atlantic-Pacific  Coast 
Westbound  Conference,  acting  in  this 
instance  for  its  sister  organisation, 
the  Pacific  Coast -North  Atlantie 
Eastbound  Conference,  has  adopted 
lumber  rates  and  conditions  to  gov- 
ern the  movement  of  full  caries 
and  parcel  lots  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Unite<l  Slates 
coa.stwise  trade.  Action  was  taken 
by  the  Eastern  body  because  tha 
Western  had  declined  to  draft  a 
charter  party  at  tiia  bohaat  of  the 
Shinning  Board,  whieh  thereupon 
appealed  to  the  Atlantie  conference. 

Draft  of  Charter  Form 
Lumber  rates  and  conditions  as 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic-Paciflc  Coast  Wast* 
bound  Conference  October  S  follow: 

FULL  CARGOES: 

Rates  $17  per  M,  board  feet  (net 
measurements  to  govern). 

Loading  400.000  feet,  board  meaa- 
ora,  per  day. 

Dhmharging  350,000  feet,  board 
rarasnre,  per  day. 

Demurrage  16  cents  par  net  reg- 
istered ton. 

No  dispatch. 
No  brokerage. 

.No  absorption  of.  Insurance  on 

deck  loads. 

Free  time-  vessel  to  jrive  charter- 
ers 24  hours'  notice  prior  to  the  time 
vessel  will  be  ready  to  load. 

Lay  da.\  s  to  start  when  vessel  b«- 
K'ins  loading'  or  at  the  aqiiratiou  of 

2-1  hours'  notice. 

If  stevedorintr  is  performed  by  the 
charterers  they  are  to  be  allowed  not 
to  exceed  $2  per  1000  feet  board 
measure  for  loading  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1.50  per  toco  board  feet  for 

discharging;. 

The  Pacific  Coast  lumber  scale 
shall  be  used  in  computing  board 
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meMiire  of  Utli  and  ahinglm  for  th« 
purpoM  of  anrivlnff  at  Btevedoring 
allowance. 

Loading  districts  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  be  considered  as  follows: 
District  No.  1,  Pujtet  Sound;  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  district 
including  Frazier  River;  District 
No.  3,  Grays  Harbor  and  Willapa 
Harbor;  District  No.  4.  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers. 

Charterers  to  be  allowad  to  load 
at  not  to  exceed  two  diatrleta  «od 
not  to  exceed  five  lumbar  docka  in 
two  loadinit  districts. 

Charterers  to  be  allowed  one  port 
of  discharge  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
bat  two  discharginK  lit'iths  at  the 
port,  if  desired;  the  maximum  of 
1,000,000  feet  to  b«  diaebwrged  at 
either  berth. 

Time  consumed  in  shifting'  steam- 
er from  one  loadiriK  district  to  an- 
other or  from  one  loading  mill  to 
another  loadinK  mill  to  be  consid- 
ered as  charterers'  lay  days.  Sama 
conditions  discharginK. 

If  demurrage  i>  incurrfd  at  load- 
ing ports  same  may  be  cancelled  to 
the  extent  uf  time  gained  at  dis- 
charging port  over  the  charter  re- 
quirement-i  nt  'A'lOJK'O  feel  per  day. 

No  wharfage  allowed  at  shippers' 
or  coiuignaes'  dock. 

PARCEL  LOTS  (any  amount  tliat 

is  not  full  cargo  I : 

Rate  $18  per  1000  hoard  feat  (net 
measurements  to  guvfrn). 

Shipper  shall  deliver  to  .ship's 
tackle  as  fast  as  steamer  can  load. 
Shipt)tr  take    delivery  from 

ship'."*  taclsle  a.H  fast  as  steamer  can 
discharge. 

Steamer  will  not  shift  to  load  less 
than  .500,000  feet  unless  shipper  is 
to  ship  over  LOOO.OOO  feet  from  same 
district  on  said  steamer. 

Steamer  will  not  shift  to  discharge 
leas  than  750,000  feet. 

If  stevedoring  is  performed  by  the 
charterers  they  ara  to  ba  allowed 
not  to  exceed  |2  per  1000  feet  board 
measure  for  loadnnf  aad  BOt  to  ex- 
ceed $1.50  per  lOOO  board  fiat  for 
dlacbarsins. 

The  Paeifte  Coast  Inmber  aealc 
sball  bo  naad  In  eonq^ng  board 
meaaoi*  of  talk  and  riilngles  for 
tiio  pnrpoae  ^  arriTinv  at  stevodor- 
inf  allowaneo. 

No  abaorption  of  insurance  on 
iMk  loads. 

No  wharfage  allowed  at  ahipi>ers' 
or  eonaignees'  dock. 

No  other  allowances. 

It  is  aMinined  that  a  charter  party 
oubodying  these  terms  and  condi- 
tions will  be  drafted  soon. 

This  charter  party  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  dcjiire  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  have  a  basis  of  chartering 
sttariiships  operated  by  the  North 
Atlantic  &  Western,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  had  had  some  of  its  inter- 
coastal  Teasels  available  for  full 
lumbar  cargoes.  At  Urat  tha  board 


raqneeted  the  Pacific  Coast-North 
Atlantic  Eaatbound  Confarenea  to 
draft  a  form,  but  objeetiOB  was  made 
by  a  conference  member  on  tiia 

ground  that  the  body  had  no  right 
to  involve  itself  in  full-cargo  busi- 
ness, and  the  question  was  passed 
to  the  board.  Thereupon  the  Eastern 
organisation  waa  requested  to  act 

The  Hague  Rules 

The  great  result  achieved  by  The 
Hague  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  says  the 
London  Times,  Is  the  approval  of  an 

international  code  deflnins  the  risks 

to  be  assumed  by  sea  carrier*  under 
a  hill  of  lading,  to  be  known  as  The 
Hague  Rule.-J,  l'J2L  This  code  had 
its  origin  in  a  certain  di.ssatisfac- 
tion  expressed  in  various  commer- 
cial circles  respecting  the  contract- 
ing by  shipowners  out  of  liability 
cm  bills  of  lading  for  losses  of.  or 
damage  to,  goods  carried  arising 
from  negligence.  The  code  was  orig- 
inally drawn  up  by  a  aub-coouidttae 
of  the  Maritime  Law  Committee,  on 
which  merchants  were  .strongly  rep- 
re.sented.  Officially,  the  .■shipowners 
took  no  active  part  in  it,  although, 
at  the  request  of  the  nierchants,  an 
eminent  lawyer  associated  with  ship- 
ping interests  assisted  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity.  But  the  code  gave  ef- 
fect to  the  views  of  the  mei  chants, 
bankers  and  underwriters,  and  the 
shipowners  reserved  the  right  to 
criticise  its  provisions  when  drafted. 

f  100  UaUUty  a  Package 
This  examination  has  now  taken 
place,  and  all  the  various  interests 

have  agreed  with  the  terms  of  the 
code  as  finally  drawn.  The  ship- 
owners, there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  in  favor  of  a  proposal,  submit- 
ted at  the  conference  by  a  leading 
French  owner,  which  would  have 
limited  their  liability,  in  the  event 
of  loss  of  packages,  to  sums  equiv- 
alent to  many  times  the  freight  paid. 
This  seemed  to  them  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable proposal,  but  because  it 
l  arni  from  a  .shipowner  it  was,  »p- 
jiart  ully,  held  suspect  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  interest.*;.  In  the 
end,  agreement  was  reached  on  lim- 
iting the  liability  to  £100  per  pack- 
age. This  gives  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  iniderstood  to  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  chairman,  that 
what  ia  needed  is  not  the  transfer- 
ence of  all  liabilities  from  the  mer- 
chants to  the  shipowners,  bilt  the 
transference  of  such  liability  as 
shall  insure  the  taking  of  every  pre- 
caution liy  the  shipowners  in  the 
carriage  of  the  good.s.  The  liability 
now  willingly  assumed  by  the  ship- 
owners would  seem  such  as  fully  to 
insure  tills  object. 


One  of  the  recommendations  ap- 
pravad  at  the  conference  is  that  the 
new  rales  should  be  incoi[porated  in 
bills  of  lading  as  tnm.  Januazy  n«xt 
With  all  intersflts  agreed,  there 
seems,  indeed,  nothing  to  prevent 
their  being  employed  then,  or  ev«i 
earlier. 

Text  of  the  Rules 
The  rules,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized, are  merdy  reeommendaUons, 
aad  a  campaign  now  must  be  car- 
ried on  to  persuade  shipowners  gen- 
erally to  adopt  them.  Tha  full  text 
follows: 

BAOVB  KULKS.  ini 
naSaiat  lh*  Itak*  ta  B«  AiraiMt  by  Sta  Car. 
rim  Umtor  «  Mil  of  Utfac 

ARTICI.R  I— naSatdaas 

In  thcM  KuIct:  (at— "CsfTkr"  inclmlM 
'.viniT  or  Ihc  ili»rirtri.  who  cntcn  into  a  eun- 
Had  o(  nrritgc  a  thipper.    (b) — "Cwilrjict 

uf  earring"  mrans  a  UiH  uf  ladinx  or  any  sim* 
iUr  docununt  of  titk  it.  far  »  aach  dacwaciit 
reUtc,  lo  llic  carruiKv  i{<MiJ«  bjr  (c)— - 
"UoimU"  indado  jpMld*.  wkrc*,  inenhandiu.  and 
anicic,  of  cvcfT  Bad  whauom  cxcnit  live  ani- 
maU  and  etrgo  carried  on  deck.  Cil) — "Snip 
indudes  any  voael  uwd  for  thr  catrliini-  .>(  ■ooa* 
b*  lea.  (e) — "Carriaxr  u(  gocK'"  i..v.i^  ''■'.P*: 
rmd  from  lh«  lime  »h«i  tl>r  ncn.u  arc  recema 
on  dM  ihip't  lacklr  i»  the  t\mc  i>hro  tbtjr  art 
■aloidcd  iram  the  >bi|.'i  tackk. 

ARTKI.K  II— Rl$k« 
Subject  to  the  fin.vi«ii>n»  of  -\rticlc  V.  umicr 
every  contract  c;iin:iirr  of  bo<"!m  tiy  '.r.*  ?tic 
carrier,  in  reitar.J  t  i  lln-  han<lli:i||,  Ui^iltiix, 
aKC  earriaice,  cuKli^ty,  care  ami  uitloa'lriiK  >ii  Mich 
K.ioi1<i.  slioll  tie  lutiirct  lo  the  r€ »i'.»nfit tt'l ilt« »  ii-J 
lt.il>iltiir*..  xi^i\  iMiritlf  i  to  the  r^nhts  aiij  immuo- 

Ilir.,  h*  IV  i.i;,;:tr   - '.  t  fi-'Ttlt, 

.XKTKI.I.  Ill    Henponiiibililiei  and 
LiAtiilittei 

I.  Tli<  Ci'ri,r  -h.!!!  lv.iMi<t  Urfoir  and  »t 
tltr  l*«*K!r  n:r.k;  ..r  lh  L  vi.;,  .mr  1i>  fViTciw  »iuc  'ilU- 
»:'.}'-■      1c.     t  ;i  1       '|l;ikr    fir     .Ilill     W.l  Hurl  hy.        l'''  - 

l'-ilirl\    iM.it,,  ..ll'Jilv  the   •^htl'.     '  >.*  I  - 

\|jki-  ii.r  I. ..Ml,  II  ir.iii  r.itinit  and  cool  cli»inlKr». 
„u.l       ..iiiiT  I'arH  oj  Die  ibip  ia  whidi  (ooib 

;.ri-  Cirrit.l.  hi  an.l  -jh:  for  WBT  KOC|llioa,  Cif- 
i.aci.  .ni-l  |.r.M-rv.ili.M.. 

I' I.  .  .!iul  1)1 
ll  r  .   .u  i:  ..-.ir--  lul  h.ii 

(iirna^r.    cu>tuUy,  calc. 
^uudii  carried. 

S.  .>f1er  t««el»ln«  the  goods  into  h»»  _ 
the  earner,  or  the  nastcT  or  agent  of  the  csr- 
riet.  Oiall  on  tbe  demand  of  the  diipper  ij«ie  ■ 
(till  u(  ladine  shovrinc,  anwngal  other  IhtMi: 
(a I— The  leadhic  mark*  nccnarT  tor  Weinifira- 
liini  of  III*  aooa*  aa  the  nme  are  furmuted  in 
vtitiinc  ky  tne  >lu|i|icr  before  the  _loading^ittl1v 
i.iovi^ied  an  ' 


liugnd  to  piwvide  tor 
:'\<-:it,  loidiiw.  alonae. 
kiiil  uidoadiDir  of 


.|     rrijiCCt  i.f 

II  l.ullt.  and 
rn  f  ioie  rvi. 
. .:  r'lr  RotMU 
uirl,  M'ctioin 

ilie  ' 


,    are  •tamiw^il  or  oil 

ilMwn  clearlr  upon  ibe  fooda  if  uncovcrnl.  or  on 
the  ca«»  »r  covering*  m  which  micIi  k  ""d"  "t* 
contained,  in  auch  a  manner  a«  will  imiain  lef- 
ilile  until  the  end  of  the  voyage,  (b)  Tlie  mini- 
t»rr  of  package*  of  pieces  or  the  c|ujrhl>.  "r 
weight.  a»  the  caw  may  tic.  as  fumi^linl  m  writ- 
ing by  tho  ahipper  before  the  li»»iling  utiir'H.  U- 1  — 
'liie  apparent  oriirr  aii'l  onlditlon  of  t)ir  iiu«.il.. 

Pravuinl.  that  no  ctrricr.  master  or  i^vni  uf 
the  carrier  ihall  be  l>.tin  I  t-,  \,w  a  lnti  uf  b.l- 

ins  shevUw  dCMnpti«:i.  muTlt-..  -,iiii,l,.  r,  i.i:.-.r.i:i>- 

or  wdfiit  which  be   .M<-  i  ..r 

ouiprcriiic  do  aol  acou!;iirlt  r<-|r<^<iit  t  i<  bui.o. 
acioalhr  recelwd. 

4.  SSoth  •  bal  of  la.lini:  i^.un 
ICimmU,  rilher  than  bu-hIh  cafu'l 
V.  Iiul<   carsufs  uf  tiin'i.  I  .  -Ii.ill  lii- 

dl'Sl-.-C    uf    Itlf    r|,-.|-,-     IrV    iht  CATrif 

.1^   t":icr--ni   -!r'i:it.i-i".   ir-  arc..-i!;iiu 
,!    I:,  I,    11,1    .111.1  ic' 

t  UMti  .my  tlilMTI  .ik'u-i-!  I'lc  i.iri  . 
uf  i;u.,.K  carlH'l  lit  ti'.ilk  ur  whu'.f  carKi.»t-..  of 
1.  r  t^i'  rKoiri.ini  <1iall  be  bound.  notwilbatanWir 
II  r  nil  ut  Inihiig.  lo  prove  the  number,  qaiMitti 
or  vniiil.t  actually  licllvered  lo  Ibe  carrier. 

5.  Tiic  "liiri-i  r  -Kill  tie  deemed  lo  have  guar- 
anteed lu  iiir  r.iiiiiT  ihe  accuracy  of  the  airstrip- 
ttoti,  marki..  numliiT.  quanlily  ana  weight,  — " 
iii<he.l  hy  him.  anil  tile  thMHWr  iMT  •• 
ihc  carrier  aKairi^i  all  loaa,  daaapc  aaa  v 
arii^ttiic  or  resulting  from  inaocuracief  in  welt 
IMiriiculars. 

k.  I'liless  written  notice  of  a  claim  foe  kw*  or 
damaite  and  the  gi-iieraj  nature  of  »uch  claim  be 
given  in  mriiiiiir  to  the  carrier  or  bi»  aicciii  at 
the  iiort  of  discharge  before  the  renioral  im 
giiotis,  Mich  reinorni  ahall  be  prima  facie  cvi'lnK' 
of  the  delivers-  liv  the  carrier  of  the  (ti-"l-  i"  ' 
■-cribed  in  the  hill  of  lading,  and  lii  ii  y  cvciM 
I  lie  carrier  and  the  ship  »liBn  he  discliaiui  ii  '""^ 
all  liabilily  in  reaped  of  b>w  or  danaage  tinle« 
aait  ia  bro«|iM  wilhia  twelve  amMlw  «n*r  u* 
lieliiwry  of  we  Baoill. 
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;     Aflir  the  tjoods  arc  lojiiltO  tht  liill  o)  lailins 
lo  lif  i»iiifj  b>   tlic  enrtn-t,  master  or  ace  '  ' 
the  carrier  »o  the  fclui>|>cr  shall,  if  ihc  »!n)'l»«'  - 
<J<:m»>ld«.  lie  a  "»hipni:d"  bill  of  t«dtl)|.  |»rovi<l«l 

oihcr  document  'A  title  '■hall  liaTC  bcoi  pntnenuy 

i*»nrd  in  rc-i'rct  of  the  goo«!«, 

111  rxcIiaiiKr  f<>r  nii<l  iifon  !»urr«-nileT  of  a  "rc- 
ceivi-il  for  *n:pmcnt"'  Itill  UiJiilK  ihe  »hilHKr 
►  linll  he-  fiititle<l  when  I  lie  )(i)<»l»  have  been  load- 
ed to  receive  a"*lii|'|teti'"  bill  i>f  Indinj; 

.\  "lecriVf-d  (■»r  »hi|>ment"  hill  o(  l;».lini(  which 
llAt  utilises) tH-iitly  lieen  riotril  liy  ihc  carrier,  matt* 
ttf  Ar  apent  with  the  iiainr  or  name*  »(  1  be  ship 
or  9hi(>-<  ii|M>n  whicli  the  flooilx  have  btvn  ftfaippCQ 
and  the  '.Uti  nr  ilMKs  of  >liltHUcnt,  thM  f«f  Ae 
(.iirvios.-  of  ihcie  nilcsi  b«  dvcmcil  l«  conititate  a 
.hiiiped"  bill  o(  ltdtnC. 

i.  Aiir  clauw,  fovcnant  or  aKrctDMill  M  • 
contiaci  ol  carriice  rclkrlnc  lilt  etriitr  or  the 
ddp  mm  lufaililr  tor  lOM  or  d»Bi«ge  lo,  or  in 
eonneetion  with  coodti  ariiiiuc  <rom  n«iN»eae<, 

fault  or  failure  in  ihr  diitict  and  obhlMMm  ]>ra* 
virril    Ol   Ihio   artrclc  or    le><>mi»||   mtdt  tlBlllllitir 

•  ,:\.itt,Uc  than  .-in  I'rovi.l-Ml    ii  Ihnie  mlrn,  •ball 

I,,  riuil  and  v.il.l,  and  of  nr.  -iTect. 

AKTK't.F,  IV'    Rljhw  and  Imiriiinltle* 

I.  Nvilhrr  Ibc  carrier  not  the  «hr  »h.ill  be 
liable  for  1o■.^ 


oil  II 


liaMe  lor  Jo'.^   or  ilaio-iMv 

fpoln  irii^-a«'"'lliirie*»  linltsK  cau^e■ll  l»y  i«;iiit  ..f 
dur  dili|ti-me  1.11  the  pan  of  the  carili-r  to  make 
tht  vhi|r  fctaworthy.  aril  to  iir  thai  the  ^hll> 
is  proi'-i  riv  niariTinl,  rt|iiipi.<il  and  siiiiplleil. 

7.  Niilhel  the  earr;ir  i.or  the  ^hip  "h-'H  h^ 
-t -.pt.f.siMe  l.ir  h'-if  or  dani.-iire  ari»in«  or  rt^ult- 
u<K  Ironi:  <  .i  >  Ail.  Tieideel.  or  de(.i-.ill  o:  the 
'iiastir.  miriiur.  pilol,  or  the  »ervart-«  i>(  the  eJ>r^ 
Tier  in  the  ii;i^  itt.'itton  or  in  t;n  niaiiii(ii-ni«-nt  of 
th-  -liiv  'ht  Fire.  <cl-  IV-nl'.  .lainerv  al"l 
.ui-t.lcrit*.   nf    (he   51  a   or    oilier   naifi<[ab'e  WAlcli- 

i<l)    Atl  of  <".i"l     (el    Aei  of  war.    (t>— Art  of 

•  ll  hc  eti.inies.  ill  I  .\rrc«l  Ot  r«tr«in»  Ol 
-.T  t,c>--.  iill.  ri  or  pe-:iple.  or  >i'linrc  Under  Itval 
f.o.cc^i.  Ili>  tinarantioe  ii-striclloin.  0) — ^A«t 
■  i.Triiv<ion  of  ihi  -hiii|ier  or  ovnwr  <it  llw  COOna, 
HI.  airei  1  ..r  I <-|.ro«-iitaliVf.  ill— 84rlh«  Of  loek- 
.,  iiv  or  M,i(.pa)te  or  mlrailU  ol  Mat  ffm  wbat- 
c  vi  r  fAU..e. 

Hmi*  and  civil  o^mmotkHM.  fl)— S«vmik  or  *t- 
irmifting  to  Hive  IKe  or  imiprrty  :it  -r:!  (w>r^ 
InhtPntC  defect,  qualHy  or  vur  «»i  On-  ffaons. 
rn>-'lMiiriinencr  of  iMiHtlnff.        >  Insui'tic»eney 

i-vr  Tn.Titi-tiu:icv  I'f  TiurV.-*.  <\*^  I.nt^ru  <U-'tci-  not 
(Ii -cover. iMr  !•>  'Iiu-  .liliKcncc.  ui  t  A^iy  -dWr 
v-iUM-  flfj-uig  iisillriMit  tlif  :K-('.l;tl  i:iu"l  or  nnvilv 
of  the  camer,i  ot  willuwt  t^l^  f.iul:  nr  ncskrt  of 
the  aftnUs.  MrvMll*^  <»f  cinp^y«i  of  the  carmr, 

J.  Ally  drvlnrroffi  in  wtviair  or  ai»*^tnitia  to 
^hvf-  ^»ff  nr  properry  at  xJi.  ♦.►r  fltiy  licvi.ition  au- 
ThoriJr.J  U>  r<"i1r:icl  o(  rarrinfii-  ^hiU  ti^t  hr 

.lc<Tird  !"  I>t  .in  tiif:iti«rmrni  i>r  l>r<-:irh  t'-M-'-f 
ni3»>  tl'.c  csiTtlrnct  f'f  carriaiic.   htu\  tin-  cir 

fier  ■.h.ill  not   In-  ]i;ilik-  Un  oiny   loss  or  dnmace 

i  \tiOo  r  iIh-  i'.irruT  nor  ihc  !*htp  ^V.iiU  lu* 
r»  •]i.f:i»ihlf   ir    inv   t  vi  ht   fnr  nr   iLnniRi*  lo 

"I  ill  c«<nii«  ft  inn  Willi  k'hu'.s  in  .ift  .iino-.int  hcvond 
t'K""'  V*''  I'AfViirc  iitiit.  Of  tl'.f  cfjnivalcTft  of 
1h.it  ■•ii''tl  ill  n'ltti"  ciirrcncirn  iinlc^i  ibr  ji-Jitiiic 
riti/|  valttf  nf  Mji'li  Rooils  hiivr  Iwrn  rlrchif'l  l^v 
f'lr  ^^ifipir  1i.ff»r-  lliv  if'wi'N  ;iie  *>Vn|'l'**'1 
h.ivr  I'tiii   trucrlol   i'l   iHr   Kilt  ol  Ini^liii^ 

|lv   nKTr*-inf»it    Nrtwmi    ilic   carrier,   mailer  nf 
t!->»  c.ttfii-f  .invl  ^hc  *hK>i'rr  inHflln-T  man- 
-r-iiiio  Atiio'i:it  tliaii  mf iittooftl  in  t?MS  p«r«gTnpli 

iii.-)v    l.r   lixt-l).    pr<->vi(U-iI   1H:(I    mu'li    ttl^xioiuni  mil 

\tc  Ic.'  tliiiii  ll  r  ti«M(i'i  n!wtvc  DametL 
TVir  'I(i-liiT:i!i<m   liv  tlif  ■'Hipper  as  to  llw  «»- 

■t.rt    .11..*    v.llur    of    anv    RiiOfU   dcdwed    »H*ll  liP 

I'lima  tactc  cvUlcncc  but  shall  nol  bln4ins  °^ 
ooncluwiTe  on  the  carrier.  .     ^  ^  ^ 

J.  MeKlMe  Khe  Vkrrier  BDf  tbe  efeio  sAatl 
TC*fionaiblr  in  moy  mm  for  t«M  or  oaMtRe  to 

or  in  connect  mn  ■«  bimuK  If  ihe  imtiirc  or 
vaTue  thereof  his  Wvtj  wilfuMy  miutaird  by  the 

*■>  riorifl*.  of  All  Inflammahfr  or  ri^jild-ivt  n.i- 
t'.ir?,  l.r  ijf  X  danttcTDu^  nitnTr.  iu(lr^'«  flir  njriirc 
nvA  character  iheT*:<tf  turr  hn-n  .terUre.l  in  writ 
if  p  !»v  the  •'litpprr  to  the  c.irri»-r  hefore  shipment 
iiol  rhr  ejtprier.  m.i*trr  or  act^'it  *'f  the  caTrit-r 
Ii.i*.  conse'iteH  to  l1ic:r  ihiprnnii,  ;it  imv  lifiie 

heforr  ^Ifl-rrcry  In-  ilf'tmynl  <>t  n-n.ierol  iiin^nc 
MMU^  hy  tnr  i:-\rtirr  h  ilhout  coTiii>rii-*,it'fl'.  t»t  the 
■.■|i|-i(.i-r.  jiihI  the  ithipfer  of  ^iich  i*  --fn!!  l*r 
lt;ih^e  for  all  Oantairi'^  anrl  cxvo''''"^  dirrcllv  n? 
^ni^irecflv  ari'inc  nut  nf  or  re*ii!iii:ir  ffntn  ?;iich 
^hu-mt  nt.  If  any  tiich  (iwkK  ^hii  xicil  with  ■^iich 
CI  TIM  I'l  *hall  )ireoinr  3  daogcT  to  the  »hip  or 
(;irir'>  ihrv  ntav  In  like  manner  he  ileitfoyea  w 

reiultre.)   innocuous   hv   thc  Carrier  witlMHit  COM' 

I^TTi^atirtn  tn  the  «h»|'i'CT. 

"  A  c:iTri«-r  fchtil!  he  at  liberty  to  *nrrf?^'lr»' 
Iti  \»h<ile  nr  in  f.arl  all  or  any  'if  hi"  rtRhl"  ami 
imfniuiiliei  tinker  thi^  article,  iif Mvi<lr.I  snt, li  -tir 
reiMWr  '-^all  he  r)fih.HUit!  m  llie  ImII  of  larlini; 
mntd  t*i  ihr  shipper. 

ARTirT.r.  V  Special  C«idiljoaa 
V«itwith^tan<lTnK  ihv  to.ivi*inn»  of  the  prcce-l- 
Itur  sTtul.-*.  a  carrier,  m.i*U'r  or  airent  of  lh<^ 
cArrier  arvtt  a  ^ipjier  shall  in  regard  to  any  par 
ticular  uoaM  be  Qt  liberty  «o  Cfiter  into  any 
asreemenl  in  Anr  lernm  as  to  the  reSDoniibililv 
iuhI  tiabilllv  of  (he  carrier  far  soch  ROOds.  nnn 
M  to  (be  righia  and  imnmnilte*  of  the  carrier  In 
lenpect  of  snch  goodti  or  hU  oblijiati«<i  a*  to 
RcawonliincM,  or  tlio  care  or  diliamer  of  his 
servanti  or  tttnt  fn  ^nwaid  to  .the ,  bandiiiiK. 
taatffaig»  alovfiiic*  cvitaiy»  aare  antd  unloaAliMt  «f 


s^'hU  f-arric.]   b>    «ea.  provided   that  in   lUif  import    (\r    CXpOl't    rate    feduCtlOn  tO 

1         I         II     f  laJiPK   ^Iiall   be   issued   and   th«l  i.    u  .     i_                     *    i_  i  *  »  , 

I  n  --M  l-  .iKrte^i  HhaFi  be  entb.^te<i  in  a  receipl  establish  f)r  rH-««tablisn  a  rate  par- 

wiM.ii  *i'aii  be  «  Han.uc«oii«Uc  *kwunwot  aini  jtv,  ,^hipperH  having  H  selfish  inter- 

Any  ajmement  >o  cnicteA  ktio  eliaH  kiwc  Ml  est  m  favoring  some  particular  port, 

^   „  or  some  particular  stesmsbip  !tne, 

AHTICI.K  vi^-^Lim^^^^^^  wi]]   demand   a   suspeiiHion   and  de- 

NoihinK  ht-ri-ih  containeyl  shall  pri!vent  s  cnr-  mMlld  (h;it  the  railroads  prOVt!  ti>  th<? 

rier  or   a   •'h.ppeT   Irom  cnterina   into  .o.y   aiifi-r-  COniniissinii     that    the    propOSi'ii  neW 

BiCMt.    *>|ipLi|titiori,    cortdiiiriti.    t e*^rvitt lon    or    cx  _   .      .                              ,               ,      , ,     .  ... 

Ctnption  *(,  to  the   reM'on*ihdit>    and  liability  of  TatC  IS  a  COmjJeTl.^atorv  rate  that  Will 

iHc  carrier  or  the  <hip  for  the  ln>%  or  damjiice  QOt  Impair  railroad  revenue 
lo  or  in   cuniKCtioii   wU li   the  cl;^^^Mly   mu.]  taie 

^  i^iS^'iS^  l&ilS^'^iJttS'^  Bickering  Without  End 

on  which  The  rdoiIi  an  cairinl  by  ica.  This  WOUld  iTlve  rise  to  blckeriDff 

AKTui.i:  vfi  Limiution  ol  Li.biiitr  litigation  without  end,  for  each 

'I  tie  |<rnv(«.iMfm  nf  IhrM*  r-.ilc^  'JiaII  not  affect  proposed  export  or  import  rate  re- 

It  !±:^  aletrHSSSrrt  duction  might  be  subjected  to  a  8ei>- 
iiaMlttr  at  mm  «(  MunHnt  tMtMiii.  arate  attack,  making  It  nearly  im- 
_  ^  ■«  1  •  possible  for  th«  railroads  to  place 
Tm  CeHan  Reductien  the  vaHou*  aeaporta  on  an  equal  ba- 
in acceding  to  the  rt  qut  st  of  the  "»  *°  compete  for  overscan  busioeaa. 
Galveston  Commer,  i.il  .Association  Volume  of  RuHineaa 
and  the  International  drn.it  North-  jhis  case,  therefore,  in  vi«W  of 
ern  Railroad  lor  a  suspension  of  a  queationa  involved,  aaamnes  an 
proposed  export  rate  on  cotton  from  importance  beyond  the  Immediate 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  Pacific  volume  of  trade  for  which  Galveston 
Cf>Hst.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  „  fighting.  But  the  cargo  move- 
miMion  appafently  haa  aet  a  prece-  mont  alone,  if  there  were  nn  other 
dent  The  conaeaomcea  of  this  ae-  is4,uc,  jh  .sufficient  to  arouse  the  Fa- 
tion,  direct  and  indirect,  may  be  of  cific  to  combat  tht^  Culf.  The  fol- 
the  greatest  importance,  said  J.  D.  lowing  table  shows  the  Southwest- 
Mansftchl,  traffic  commissioner  of  em-Oriental  cotton  movement  in 
the  transportation  bureau  of  the  bales  in  Augnat  and  September.  1921 
Seattle  Chamber  of^  Commerce.   He  mid  1920: 

Au^^r  1,  i;v_'l,to    Aug.  1. 1920,  to 
Sept  ;iO,  1921      Sept.  30. 1920 

Total  China  and  Japan   ,  222,071  2026 

ReceiptH  Pacific  Coast  ports   ..         -42,848  407 

Total  export.s,  San  Francisco   8,980  404 

Total  exports,  other  Pacific  Coast  pirts..  33,868  8 

Renuindw,  Atlantic  and  Gulf.   179,288  1619 

is  qnotad  aa  foUowa  in  the  Seattle  Figures  for  1920  are  not  typo- 

Tiraea:  graphical  errors.    Thc.v  tell,  liriefly 

and  strongly,  how  great  was  the  de- 

TWs  cotton  rate  eaae  aeema  to  be  pression  of  last  year.    Some  of  the 

Uie  iirst  on  record  where  the  Inter-  statistic*  were  obtained  bv  elimina- 

t^J^^t!!^!L^!rf  »W.»  *  "  "  ""^           '•''^er  sliphtiv  from 

^f^^rSSSn^'^rSe  obtained  direct- 

by  a  railroad.  Until  the  taNisporU-  '  •   ^"•■•"K  the  six  months.  Jannaiy 

tion  act  of  1920  van  pasaed  the  »u-  i^^'>  ^  folloving  cotton 

thorfty  of  th«  Itttentate  Gommwce  movement  was  recorded:    to  the 

Commlaalon  wma*  clearly  limited  to  Orient  via  Panama,  174,041  balea; 

the  Axing  of  maximum  ratea,  and  yim  San  Francisco,  65388;  via  Se- 

for  that  reason  the  commlsaion  never  attle.  86,410. 

asserted  jurisdiction  over  export  and  Some  Recent  History 

import  rates  loww_ than  the  domes-  Trwr   to    the    railroad    rate  in- 

tic  rates  and  eetabliahed  by  the  car-  ,           ,i  ^ugu.st.  i;i20,  the  Gulf 

riera  for  the  purpoae  of  fostering  „„,i  p.        ,„  ,  "/u 

foreicn  trade  racittc  wen!  <in  a  parity  with 

an  aggregate  cotton  rate  of  $1.70  to 

Jurisdiction  Over  HiniBMim  Bales  the  Far  East,  the  railroad  differen- 

We  have  not  yet  made  a  cleee  ex-  ^'^^  being  40  cents  in  favor  of  the 

amination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Culf.    Shippers  recently  aontht  a 

new  transportation  act,  but  it  seems  reduction  of  the  export  rate  to  the 

that  a  danger  to  the  export  and  im-  Paeifle  Coast  from  $1.80  to  91.26; 

port  rate  sy.xtem  may  lie  in  the  fact  but  the  railroads  declined  to  grant 

that  the  new  law  makes  it  the  duty  n^g  because,  in  view  of  the  OS-cent 

of  the  coninussion  to  require  the  r.utf  rate,  the  old  40-cent  rail  dif- 

carriers  to  earn  a  stated  return  on  f„...,„.;,i  ,„        u              j    »  j 

the  investment.    This  gives  the  com-  "'f"'  "^'  "'^"'^  ^'^  '^f:'??,**' 

mis.<iion  jurisdiction  over  minimum  V',*!         P'''oabie  resnilt  that  the 

rates  as  well  as  maximum.  ^""^  railroads  would  have  made  a 

The  peril  in  the  cotton  rate  rul-  10-cent  reduction,  leaving  the  nda- 

tnr,  if  it  sUnds,  is  that  hereafter  tive  status  of  the  two  coasta  nn- 

when  railroads  attempt  to  make  an  changed.  A  reduetioa  of  15  cents. 
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however,  or  a  restoration  of  the  40- 
cent  rail  differential,  was  granted. 
It  is  against  this  proposed  rate  of 
11.85  that  GaiveatoB  is  pfOtoBtiag 
to  the  Interstate  CommrM  Conmis- 


forward  shipments  from  interior 
pointa  twenty  days  earlier.  The  long 
route  tliroui^  the  Golf  porta  and  the 
CmmI  THllti  in  loM  vt  in- 


PMwrt  of  SMttte 
The  following  telegram  of  the  Se> 

attle  Port  Commiaaion  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiaaion  aum- 
tanrites  tiie  eoatenttoD  of  that  port: 

Concerning  the  suspension  of  the 
$IM  export  rate  on  cotton  via  Pa- 
cific Const  ports,  the  Port  of  Seattle 
CommisHion  denires  to  protest  for- 
mally against  the  auapenaion.  Be> 
aidea  forcing  the  movement  of  cotton 
through  Gulf  ports,  causing  conges- 
tton*  ahlppen  are  handicapped,  as 
they  are  compelled  to  assomblp  and 


pen  fteiid  to  suffer 
naaeial  loss  as  a  reButt  «f  the  rate 
auapenaion.  On  aeeonnt  of  dieerim- 
iaation  againai  Faeifle  porta  in  favor 
of  Gulf  povtat  «a  Mapaelfnlly  urge 
your  comminiOB  to  reeonaider  and 
permit  immediate  reinstatement  of 
the  $1.35  rate. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  October  17.  1921. 

Our  last  report  wa.>(  dated  Sep- 
tember 15.  A  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness ha.t  been  done  in  grain  freights 
to  U.  K.  from  Portland  and  Puget 


Sound.  The  Northern  Grain  and 
Wardioaee  Company  chartered  the 

steamer  Begona  No.  1  from  Port- 
land to  U.  K.  on  private  terms,  also 
Norwich  City  at  5.5  for  one  port, 
56/3  for  two  port,s  of  discharge. 
The  Portland  Flouring  Mills  char- 
tered steamers  Polyktor  at  57/6,  and 
Erviken  at  56/3,  al.no  .steamer  Kath- 
arine Parite  r^rted  chartered  by 
M.  H.  HdoMt  on  private  termi.  Bal- 
four, Qoiauie  ft  Cmipaiqr  ekartered 
the  steamer  Anglo  Chilean  at  ISSf 
and  the  Ootmarsum  at  57 '6,  and 
later  the  Jupaiieso  .steamer  China 
Maru  at  55  ,  with  the  option  of 
sending  her  to  Karachi  with  wheat 
at  50/.  The  Gray-Rosenbaum  Grain 
Company  chartered  the  .steamer  Pilar 


Vnitei  Statct  import*  and  exporit  in  lottp  tOM,  ifear  ended 
Jtm  99,  t9U. 


Export*  of  United  Stales  ports,  in  lona  toiu,  year  ended  June 

30,  mi. 


Import*. 
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tie  Larrinaga  at  66/3  for  A  car^n 
of  wheat  in  bulk,  and  the  same  firm 
chartered  the  American  steamers 
Hanley  and  Abercos  at  a  reported 
rate  of  60/,  though  we  have  heard 
since  that  the  rate  was  really  nearer 
66/81  It  will  b«  remombend  that 
th«M  two  stMnwn  wm  chartered 
Iqr  the  Admiral  Line  fron  the  United 
Stetes  Shipping  Board  at  80  cents 
per  ten  per  month  on  the  dead- 
weight, bareboat  form  of  charter. 
The  Norwegian  steamer  Strinda  was 
reported  chartered  last  week  at  50/, 
from  Portland  to  U.  K.,  but  appar- 
ently the  charter  fell  through.  P.N. 
Gray  &  Company  of  New  Yorlc  an 
aald  to  have  chartered  the  Norwe- 
glaa  steamer  Torrey  to  Gateutla  and 
Bombay  at  62/6,  or  one  port  at  60/, 
with  the  option  of  Shanghai  at  36/ 
per  ton  free  discharge.  From  San 
Francisco  only  one  charter  is  re- 
ported, namely,  the  Vic.  de  Lurrina- 
ga,  to  U.  K.  or  Continent  by  John 
Westrope  &  Company.  Previous  to 
this,  though  not  reported,  Straus*  & 
Company  chartered  the  Ravenredc 
at  61/8«  alao  the  Spaaiah  •teamer 
Ame  Mendi  at  6T/6— all  three 
atearaers  for  barley. 

The  lumber  business  has  contin- 
ued quiet,  as  the  buying  demand 
frmn  foreign  countries  is  not  very 
good,  with  the  exception  of  lumber 
eargoea  to  Japan  from  the  North. 
Hobert  Dollar  ft  Company  are  re- 
ported to  have  chartered  four  Jap- 
anese steamers  at  about  $14  per 
thousand.  H.  R.  Mai  Milian  &  Co:n- 
pany  chartered  one  of  the  Canadian 
government  steamers  some  time  batk 
at  $14  Canadian  per  thousand  for 
ties  to  Taku  Bar,  and  they  have  since 
diartared  the  British  steamer  City 
of  Victoria  in  the  aame  direetwn 
for  a  full  cargo  of  tiea  at  |16  per 
thouaand,  Canadian  currency.  The 
same  firm  have  chartered  the  bark- 
entine  S.  F.  Tolmie  at  $15  Canadian 
for  lumber  to  Japan,  and  the  Paci- 
fic Export  Lumber  Company  are  re- 
ported to  have  chartered  the  .Japa- 
nese steamer  Yoman  Maru  for  Japa- 
nese squarea  on  private  terms,  and 
the  American  aebooner  Levi  Os- 
trander  for  log*  from  Coos  Bay  to 
Japan  at  a  lump  sum  said  to  be 
$26,000.  Dant  A  Ra«sell,  Inc.,  are 
said  to  have  chartered  the  steamer 
Clyde  Maru  on  private  terms,  als<.i 
for  loK-H  from  Portland  to  Japan. 
The  steamern  We.st  ("atanace,  A.  L. 
Kent  and  Feli.x  Taussig,'  have  all 
been  chartered  in  New  York  for 
lumber  from  the  Pacifte  Coast  to  a 
port  north  of  Hatteraa,  and  the  rates 
reported  are  |16  for  tiie  llrst  and 
|16  for  the  last  two.  The  schooner 
Ftarieas  was  chartered  by  A.  F. 
Umbo  ft  Company  for  lumber  to 


Callao  at  $18.  No  charters  have 
been  reported  for  lumber  to  .Aus- 
tralia. The  regular  lines  are  tak- 
ing lumber  at  prices  which  sailing 
ship  owners  declare  they  cannot  af  • 
fbrd  to  aecegpl. 

Some  little  stir  and  interest  haa 
been  excited  on  the  street  in  the 
charter  by  Messrs.  Dant  &  Russell, 
Inc.,  of  Portland,  of  the  three  well- 
known  Nielsen  steamer.s  on  time 
charter,  government  form,  at  $1.10 
per  deadweight  ton  for  one  year, 
delivery  and  redelivery  U.  K.,  Con- 
tinent   The  above  atewners  have 

laaas  Mtwacm  «r  Oetur  PfecioR  BAtn. 
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bent  amnged  by  Dant  ft  AuiadI  to 
bring  ftree  eargoee  of  Cardiff  coal 

to  San  Francisco,  the  same  having 
been  bought  by  the  King  Coal  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  long,  long  time  since 
.such  cargoes  have  been  shipped  frOTO 
tlie  British  Isles  to  this  port,  but  it 
may  well  be  that  other  steamers  will 
be  chartered   for  coal  from  Cardiff 

either  to  Honolulu  or  to  this  coast. 

About 

Personals 

HateU  H.  Bhey,  district  director 
of  eperatioas.  Shipping  Board,  San 

Francisoo,  has  resigned,  effective 

October  .'^1,  to  join  Williams,  Dl- 
mond  &  Company,  general  Pacific 
('oast  agents  of  the  American-Ha- 
waiian. Mr.  Kbey's  scalp  recently 
wa.s  souifht  l)y  iiolitical  Washington, 
but  his  record  and  protests  of  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation were  efficacious  in  warding 
off  diamisaal.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  operationa  of  Williams-Dimoad, 
although  his  familiarity  with  Euro- 
pean-Pacific trade,  gained  duriiit'  bis 
Kosmos  Line  agency,  would  lit  him 

equaity  woli  for  the  tralRe  depart- 


No  nailers  have  been  fixed  for  Af- 
rica. The  Koing  rate  is  about  |Z6 
per  thouaand. 

PAGE  BROTHEBSk  Broken. 

Bcfhnt  Freight  Rcpoti 

San  Francisco,  October  24,  19S1. 

Since  our  freight  report  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  there  has  been  a  much 
healthier  freighf  market.  Although 
thi.s  has  not  manifested  itself  in 
many  more  fixtures  of  full  cargoes, 
some  few  fixtures  have  resulted  and 
the  trans-Paciftc  trade  shows  a 
steadier  ibrmnesa. 

Gkrain  to  Europe  is  still  taking  ito 
share  of  tonnage,  but  the  numb^  of 
fixtures  is  not  so  heavy  as  last 
month  and  no  barley  chartering  has 
been  done.  The  rates  for  wheat  from 
the  North  are  lower,  most  of  the 
fixtures  reported  being  at  abent 
60/—. 

Several  steamers  are  reported  at 
about  $14  with  lumber  to  the  Orient 
and  four  vessels  are  reported  fixed 
on  time  charter  at  about  6/—  for 
one  year,  and  it  ts  generally  under- 
stood that  these  vessels  will  be  used 
principally  in  the  trans-Pacific  lum- 
ber trade. 

Several  .steamers  have  been  re- 
ported taken  for  lumber  for  ports 
north  of  iiatteras  at  rates  ranging 
from  $16  to  $17. 

A  full  steamer  cargo  is  reported 
to  Australia  at  80/ — ,  but  outside  uf 
this  the  Australian  market  has  been 
quiet. 

T  )  v:,'  t  Coast  South  America  the 
re^u.ar  .ines  are  taking  parcels,  but 
one  full  sailer  cargo  has  been  done 
at  about  $18. 

Several  vessels  are  reported  for 
e«pn  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to 
San  Tranclseo  at  about  $10. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO, 
BROKERS. 

People 

ment.  For  four  years  Mr.  Ebey  was 
with  the  Shipping  Board  and  was 
San  Fhtncisco  director  for  three 
years. 

Walter  Gorapertz,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  (.'oal  Company, 
San  Francisco,  a  bunkering  com- 
Iiany.  has  resiK'ned  to  SBtor  busineSS 
on  his  own  account. 

Edgar  McKee  has  bieen  appointed 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor Commission. 

Captaiiw  A.  A.  iJutgldMai  and  K. 
P.  T.  Wseda  have  been  appointed 
ddmnMa  Uver  bar  piloto. 

T.  Abe,  Portland  manager  of  Su- 
zuki &  Company,  is  transferred  to 
Seattle  and  is  succeeded  at  Port- 
land by  K.  Toda. 
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Alexander  D.  Fra^«i  is  now  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  North  Atlantic  & 
Western  in  the  Middle  West  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  He  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  oteel 
shipments. 

J.  D.  Dwyer  hu  been  promoted  to 
be  usiatant  freight  aeent  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Seattle, 
succeeding  Robert  W.  Heinsch,  re- 
sivrued. 

Charles  LKmk'v  \v;ll  ropri'sent  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  ('ompuny  iii 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Wfaeelinj;  dis- 
tricts with  hendqiurteni  in  Pitta- 
burgh. 

Edwin  C  IfcLBilghlin,  superin- 
twident  of  the  White  Star  at  Pier 
00,  New  York,  retired  October  1 

after  33  years  of  service. 

George  B.  Green  and  A.  M.  Green, 
yenLTiil  nianajrer  anil  assistant  r^n- 
eral  manager  of  the  Kast  VVatei  way 
Dock  &  Warehouse  Compai.y.  Se- 
attle, reeignedt  effective  October  1. 

R  C.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  Rice 
.X.v.socihf  ion  of  California,  of  the 
S(]-.it}i  Tittsik'  Millers'  Association. 
jLiul  of  the  Green  Coffee  Assoi  iatmn 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chaml  ir  <il 
Commerce,  has  resigned  to  ijenunu 
an  oSicial  of  the  Pasadena  Milling 
Company. 

Captain  Andrew  Dixon,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Struthers  &  Dixon,  has 
retired  from  active  hiisiness.  In 
1904  Cai)tain  LMxon  Ueianie  first  offi- 
cer of  tlie  (ilri  I'atitii:  Mail  .■'team 
.ship  Mon^nilia;  later  was  promoted 
to  command  of  the  Coptic,  Korea,  Si- 
beria and  Manchuria,  the  last  of 
which  he  had  when  the  fleet  was 
aoid  in  1915.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  and  Hany  Struthers  onran- 
iced  their  firm. 

Thomas  Jamvs,  who  ha.s  been  with 
Frank  K.  Hitching,  a^fnt  of  tVu!  Ya- 
mashita  Kisen  Kaisha,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  J.  V.  c.  Comfort, 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Harry  Kimball,  former  president 
(if  the  Remington  Arms  Company  and 
<if  i)t)ier  eurjiorations,  has  been  made 
tinancial  v i(  u-president  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  charge  of  the  ottices 
of  the  comptroller,  treasurer,  auditor 
and  collector. 

Sidney  Henry,  recently  Tice-preei- 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  Oiydoeka  A 
Shipbuilding  Company,  is  connner- 
cial  manaf'er  of  the  Shippitifc  Hoard 
with  juriddiclioii  over  .ship.'i  ard-s,  Hog 
bland  included. 

J.  A.  Roach,  special  agent,  marine 
department  of  the  London  Assur- 
ance, San  Franciaco.  has  reeigned 
and  is  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Tom- 
linson. 

Edgar  H.  Lion  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  insurance  department 
of  H.  M.  Ncwhall  &  Company,  San 


Francisco,  succeeding  G.  S.  Pettis, 
resigned.  Mr.  Lion  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  marine  department. 

R.  B.  Hooper,  late  of  tht^  aci^uHting 
department  of  Johnson  &  Higgina, 
Seattle,  has  been  tranaferred  to  the 
San  Francisco  oiRce. 

Fred  L  Tueier,  of  Boston,  was  ap- 
pointed as  manager  of  the  plants 
division  in  the  commercial  manager's 
department  of  the  Shipping  Board 
Octobc-r  n. 

Deaths 

Captain  S.  A.  Hoyt,  first  port  war- 
den of  Seattle,  in  Seattle  October  6. 

Robert  J.  Tyson,  former  president 
of  the  Seaboard  National  Bank,  San 
Franciaco,  in  Piadnont,  California. 
October  18.  He  entered  business  in 
the  marine  department  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company  in 

SUBCHASER  NOW  FISHERMAN 

AVERY  interesting  addition 
recently  made  to  the  fishing 
fleets  of  San  Diego  is  the 
converted  subch«-ier  t'orona. 
The  Corona  has  an  over-all  length 
of  110  feet,  a  beam  of  15  feet  4';. 
inches,  and  a  draft  loaded  of  5  feet 
forward  and  6  feet  aft.  She  was 
purchased  in  New  York  and  was 
there  eanipped  with  two  100  horse- 
power Fairbanks  -  Morse  crude  oil 
semi-Dlesel  engines.  On  her  trials 
she  developed  a  speed  fif  11  knots 
an  hour,  her  normal  spi-,_'d.  liowever, 
heniK  1-  knots. 

She  was  brought  around  from  New 
York  to  San  Diego  by  Captain  F.  E. 
Davis,  the  actual  running  time  be- 
ing 21  days,  a  very  good  paaaagn  for 
such  a  boat,  particniarly  as  very 
rongh  weather  was  exp«^eneed  in 
the  Caribbean  Sen.  Captain  Davis 
is  very  outspoken  in  his  praise  of 
the  seaworthiness  of  this  boat  and 
of  her  capabilities  in  the  fish  car- 
rier line. 

She  is  being  used  for  carrier  work 
in  connection  with  the  fleets  fishing 
for  fresh  fish  for  the  San  Die^»o  and 
Los  Angeles  markets.    Her  engines 

have  been  functioning  perfectly  and 
at  a  fuel  expense  which  is  a  small 
fraction  of  that  for  a  gasoline-driven 
boat  of  the  same  dimensions. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion— A  Record  of  Ships  Built.  An 
attractive  book  of  pagps  bound 
in  green  pres-sboard  and  profuselv 
illustrated  with  samples  of  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor^ 
poration. 

The  plant  of  this  itrm  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  single  shipbuild- 
ing plant  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  This  plant  has  a 
shipway  capacit>'  of  28  vessels  at 
one  time,  together  with  ample  out- 
titting  basins  and  complete  shop  and 


lR8o;  became  si)eeiiil  aRent  in  the 
fire  insurance  dei)artment;  joined 
his  brother,  GeorKe  II.  Tyson,  in  the 
general  agency  of  the  German-Amer- 
ican in  1891;  and  ten  years  later 
organised  the  firm  of  J.  H.  ^raon  A 
Company.  In  May,  1906,  ha  organ- 
ized the  Seaboard  National  Bank 
and  was  its  vice-president  aotil 
1906,  when  he  assumed  the  presi- 
<ietie\ .  He  is  survived  l.iy  his  wid- 
ow, two  son.H  :tud  a  daughter;  and 
by  three  brothers:  (Jeor^e  U., 
James,  president  of  the  Charles  Nel- 
son Company,  and  Mitchell,  a  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot. 

Captain  Alfred  KittH,  formerly  of 
the  Pacific  Mail,  in  Galveston  Octo* 
ber  18. 

Captain  William  8.  Daniels  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  in  San  Francisco  Oc- 
tober  16. 


storage  faeilities.  At  one  period  the 
yard  was  actively  at  work  on  43 
ships  on  the  ways  and  in  the  oatftt- 
ting  basins. 

This  yard  undonbtadly  has  the 
most  complete  track  and  crane  sys- 
tems for  tying  the  various  parts  of 
the  plant  together  that  have  ever 
been  installed  in  any  shipbuilding 
plant.  There  are  115  cranes,  vary- 
ing in  capacity  from  l'i>  tons  to  200 
tons,  and  over  15  miles  of  standard 
gauge  railroad  trackage.  The  ways 
range  in  capacity  up  to  Hhij>s  of 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  large  ways  are  capable 
of  taking  the  launching  weight  of 
the  heaviest  superdreadnoughts. 

Practically  every  type  of  steam- 
ship built  is  illustrated  in  this  book. 
The  book  comimemorates  the  twenti- 
aUi  aoniversaiy  of  the  founding  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Coipora- 
tion,  and  it  is  shown  that  during 
the  twenty  years  up  to  August  1, 
1021,  they  have  been  responsible 
for  the  building  of  '2,i}r>  vessels  with 
a  total  displacement  tonnage  of  1.- 
035,925  tons,  a  total  length  of  88,- 
001  feet,  and  a  ti.itai  horsepower  of 
1,982,835.  The  total  length  of  the-se 
ships  is  equivalent  to  16  2,  3  miles. 
In  addition  to  the  total  horsepower 
of  these  vessels,  the  yard  has  built 
engines  for  ships  elsewhere  totaling 
19^00  H.  P. 

The  ve.ssels  built  include  passen- 
ger and  cargo  ves.sels,  tank  steam- 
er.s,  colliers,  general  carpo  ships, 
battleships,  battle  -  cruisers,  hg^^ 
cniisers,  destroyers,  river  passenger 
steanwrs,  ferry  boats,  car  floats,  oil 
and  eeal  barges,  lightships,  lii^t- 
house  tenders,  fireboats,  revenue 
cutters,  dredges,  mine  plantsrs,  and 
pontoons.  Fighting  ships  have  been 
built  for  the  navies  of  the  follow- 
ing citur.tries:  b'nited  Stjites,  ChinS, 
Greece,  Japan  and  Argentina. 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


SHOP  WORK  ON  LARGE  ENGINES 

Some  Notable  Toob  in  a  Southern  California  Shipyard 


WE  illustrate  herewith  three 
rather  milable  examples  of 
large   planer   work   in  the 
building  of  marine  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  in  the  machine  shop 
of  the  Los  Angeles  ShiphuiltlinK  and 
Dr>'dock  Company. 

The  12-foot  planer,  which  is  shown 
in  one  illustration  operating  on  the 
bedplate,  has  a  24-foot  2-inch  table, 
a  width  between  housings  of  12  feet 
10  inches,  and  a  height  clear  of  10 
feet. 

The  bedplate  shown  in  for  the  3500 
horsepower  triple  expansion  marine 
reciprocating  engine  used  in  the 
freighters  of  the  West  Lewark  class. 
This  bedplate  is  23  feet  in  length, 
12  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  3 
inches  deep,  with  a  total  weight  of 
60,000  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  that  the  bedplate  is 
made  in  three  sections.  The  joints 
between  the.se  sections  arc  surfaced 
and  the  flanges  held  by  through  bolts 
fitted  into  reamed  holes.  The  entire 
bedplate  thus  assembled  is  pianed  in 
one  operation  for  the  faces  to  re- 
ceive the  feet  of  the  A-frames  and 
columns. 


Sim/  ihouund  pound  badplaie  for  MOC  I 
marine  engine  on  12-(oot  plflitcr 


A-irmmt  of  JSOO  i.  h.  p.  marine  cni;inr  <<n  JO  Ioot  rl.<nr;       thr  ihup  cl  the  Lot  Anifrtrf  StiipbutMinj: 

and  Dryd<Kk  Company 


.\n  A-frame  Is  shown  on  the  10- 
loot  planer,  the  guide  faces  for  the 
crosshead  guides  being  planed  simul- 
taneously by  the  two  tool  heads  on 
the  planer.  The  casting  for  this  A- 
frame,  which  forms  one  of  the  back 
columns  of  the  engine,  weighs  10,400 
l>ounds,  has  a  height  of  13  feet  2 
inches,  a  width  of  6  feet  6  inches, 
and  a  depth  of  4  feet  G  inches.  The 
illustration  plainly  shows  the  meth- 
od of  fastening  this  big  casting  on 
the  platen. 

This  10-foot  planer,  which  was  de- 
signed by  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  and  built  entirely 
in  the  plant  of  that  firm,  has  a  21- 
foot  table,  10  feet  clear  width  be- 
tween the  housings,  and  a  clear 
height  under  the  tools  of  7  feet  6 
inches.  The  illustration  clearly  shows 
the  individual  electric  drive  and  the 
clever  di.stribution  of  metal  in  the 
castings  to  equalize  stre.sses  and 
produce  a  rigid  machine  tool  with 
the  minimum  weight. 

The  li>w  pressure  cylinders  for 
these  engines  have  a  78-inch  bore 
which,  combined  with  the  48-inch 
.stroke,  makes  a  very  massive  cast- 
ing weighing  in  the  rough  40.000 
pounds  an«i  having  over-all  dimen- 
sions of  10  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
8  feet  1  inch  in  width,  and  a  height 
of  8  foet  2  inches. 

The  planer  shown  working  on  this 
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cylinder  was  also  designed  and  built 
in  the  ahopa  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drj'dock  Company, 
a  smaller  sized  planer  which  was  on 
hand  being  u.sed  a«  a  baxis  for  the 
design  and  reconstructed  to  form  the 
larger  tool. 

The  excellent  record  made  by  the 
reciprocating  engines  built  and  in- 
stalled by  this  yard  in  their  own 
ships  demonstrates  the  accurate 
work  of  these  tools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  Max  Kuner  Company  have  re- 
cently opened  at  Portland  a  branch 
of  their  Seattle  firm,  which  will  be 
located  at  506  Spalding  Building, 
where  they  will  carry  a  full  line  of 
nautical  instruments.  All  ship  mas- 
ters are  invited  to  make  this  office 
their  headquarters  at  Portland. 


ELECTRICAL  EXHIBIT 

The  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  will  confine  its 
exhibit  at  the  exposition  of  the  Ma- 
rine Equipment  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, to  be  held  in  New  York  Novem- 
ber 14  to  19,  to  electrical  deck  and 
dock  machinery,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  naval  architects  will  spec- 
ialize on  electric  propulsion  and 
electric  auxiliaries  at  their  conven- 
tion during  the  same  week. 


Low  pressure  cytiniitr  3500  i.  h   p.  triple  expansion  engine  on  12-foot  ptfiner  .  Loi  Angelen  y«rd 


REPAIRS  ON  A  TOWING  MACHINE 


THE  ship  repairing  and  engi- 
neering firm  of  Muir  and  Sy- 
mon.  Incorporated,  has  for  a 
long  time  held  an  enviable  rep- 
utation along  the  San  Francisco  wa- 
terfront in  the  solving  of  knotty  shop 
problems.  In  fact,  they  acted  as  a 
"sheet  anchor"  in  times  of  distress 
to  many  a  puzzled  mariner.  This 
reputation  harks  back  as  far  as  the 
days  of  the  old  sailing  .ships  when 
William  Muir,  Senior,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  shipsmiths  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

That  Mooney  and  Young,  who  have 
recently  purchased  the  shop  and  bus- 
iness of  Muir  and  Symon,  have  also 
fallen  heir  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  much  of  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  are  solved,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration showing  the  methods  adopt- 
ed for  the  removal  of  a  broken  drum 
from  the  shaft  of  a  towing  machine. 

A  5-foot  gear  wheel  and  a  2-foot 
6-inch  drum  with  flanges  4  feet  in 
diameter  were  assembled  on  a  6-inch 
steel  shaft,  the  drum  and  gear  being 
held  by  two  keys.  Two  powerful 
jacks  were  applied  on  the  inside  of 
the  flange  of  the  drum,  the  thrust 
being  taken  against  the  inner  face 
of  the  gear.    A  heavy  double  strap 


was  placed  against  the  end  of  the 
shaft  and  through  bolts  carried  from 
the  flange  of  the  drum  to  this  strap, 
enabling  the  machinist  to  apply  great 
leverage  in  pulling  and  pushing  at 


the  same  time.  The  drum  was  thus 
quickly  started  from  its  seat  on  the 
shaft  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
the  shop  was  ready  to  place  a  new 
drum  ca.sting. 


Repiir  work  on  a  tovrinK  machine  in  the  ihop  of  Mooney  and  yownfc,  San  Pranciftco,  Since  ihia 
photoKrapli  wai  taken,  Georce  A.  Armei  haa  acquired  an  interest  in  thit  firm,  and  a  reorganixalion 
has  been  effected  under  the  name  of  General  Engineering  Company.  Detaila  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Ulia  issue  of  Pacifk  Marine  Review. 
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NEW  POWER  CROSS  FEED  FOR  TURRET  LATHE 


L  

The  Tllttd  Tuicei  Lathe  e<|uip|ie<l  with  New  Power  Croee  Feed  lor  Cut-oR  Slide 


A compact  and  neatly  de- 
signed power  cross  feed  to 
the  cutoff  slide,  having  many 
unique  features,  han  recently 
been  developed  for  the  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  tilted  turret  lathes  and 
screw  machines  manufactured  by 
the  Wood  Turret  Machine  Company 
of  Brazil,  Indiana. 

This  design  of  power  cross  slide 
insures  rigidity  as  well  as  permanent 
alignment  of  this  part,  as  the  apron 
or  gear  box  is  cast  integral  with  the 
saddle. 

The  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
feed  screw  by  means  of  two  bevel 
gears  on  lower  feed  shaft  meshing 
with  a  third  gear  on  a  vertical  shaft, 
thence  through  helical  gears  to  the 
feed  screws. 

One  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
single  lever  control  which  gives  feed 
engagement  in  either  direction  by 
simply  moving  through  three  posi- 
tions. When  the  lever  is  in  a  ver- 
tical position  the  feeds  are  disen- 
gaged. Throwing  lever  to  the  left 
engages  the  inward  feed.  Moving 
lever  to  right  engages  for  feed  out- 
ward. 

Six  feed  changes,  ranging  from 
.OOS  inch  to  .023  inch  per  revolu- 
tion of  spindle  are  provided,  any 
one  of  which  is  instantly  available 
without  stopping  machine. 

Provision  is  made  to  safeguard 
the  feed  mechanism  against  over- 
load or  accident  by  providing  a 
brass  shear  pin  on  the  lower  feed 
shaft.   This  pin  is  easily  replaced, 


should  it  become  necessar>',  and  as 
the  element  of  safety  gained  is  quite 
an  item,  this  device  is  certainly 
worth  due  consideration. 

A  large  dial  is  fitted  on  hand 
wheel  which  is  graduated  to  .001. 
Provision  is  made  for  clamping  the 
dial  at  any  point. 

The  feed  screw  is  provided  with 
two  bronze  bearings  in  the  outboard 


end  of  slide,  insuring  stability,  and 
a  very  ingenious  method  of  taking 
up  the  back  lash  of  feed  screw  is 
provided  in  a  knurled  adjusting  nut 
which  is  locked  by  hand  wheel. 

The  general  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  obtain  rigidity  combined 
with  a  simple  compact  design  that 
would  offer  an  efficient  and  easily 
controlled  feed  mechanism. 


TORCH-CUTTING  CAST  IRON 


A 5-ton  cast  iron  propeller  hub 
was  recently  successfully  cut 
in  half  with  an  oxyacetylene 
torch.  The  thickness  of  this 
casting  ranged  from  seven  to  ten 
inches.  Two  cuts  were  made,  each 
40  inches  long.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  clean  the  casting,  although 
it  had  been  lying  in  the  open  for 
months  and  was  covered  with  rust; 
nor  did  the  operator  preheat  the  hub 
preparatory  to  cutting.  The  photo- 
graph reproduced  herewith  shows 
how  the  job  looked  after  successful 
completion.  The  work  was  perform- 
ed at  the  shop  of  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  propellers,  as  a  test  of  the 
cast  iron  cutting  <iualitics  of  the 
torch — an  Airco  "D." 

In  a  shop  such  as  this  the  value 
of  the  cast  iron  cutting  torch  lies 
in  its  ability  to  cut  up  heavy  cum- 
bersome castings  which  for  various 
reasons  have  been  discarded  and 
must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way. 

The  cost  of  cutting  cast  iron  with 
the  oxyacetylene  torch  is  about  five 
times  that  of  steel,  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  following  data  prepared 


Cast  Iron  Propeller  Hub  of  S  tona'  weij[ht  cut  in  two  with  Oxyacetylene  Torch 
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by  A.  S.  Kinney,  professor  of  shop 
practice.  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  advisory  service  engi- 
neer of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Com- 
pany, will  be  of  interest  to  the  man 
contemplating  the  use  of  an  oxyare- 
tylene  torch  for  the  cutting  of  cast 
iron: 

"Steel  12  inches  thick  can  be  cut 
with  oxygen  and  acetylene  at  the 
rate  of  about  30  square  inches  per 
minute,  costing,  say,  1.5  cents  for 
labor,  10  cents  for  oxygen  and  2 
cents  for  acetylene,  a  total  of  13.5 
centH  to  cut  30  square  inches  per 
minute. 

"Twelve-inch  cast  iron"  (used  in 
Professor  Kinsey's  experiments)  "was 
cut  at  the  rate  of  7  square  inches 
per  minute,  costing  1.5  cents  for 
labor.  13  cents  for  oxygen  and  4 
cents  for  acetylene,  a  total  of  18.5 


cents  to  cut  7  square  inches  per 
minute. 

"We  may  therefore  calculate  the 
following  approximate  figures  on  a 
basis  of  100  square  inches  of  metal 
cut: 


While  the  above  figures  show  the 
relative  cost  of  cutting  cast  iron  and 
steel  with  acetylene  torch  to  be  high 
for  cast  iron,  it  is  fair  to  note  that 
the  only  other  way  to  cut  cast  iron, 
i.  e.,  by  machinery,  would  cost  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  cutting  it 
with  the  torch.  For  example,  a  slab 
of  cast  iron  costing  $2.62  per  100 


square  inches  to  cut  off  with  the 
torch  would  cost  if  cut  by  machin- 
ery at  least  |5.00  for  labor  and  pow- 
er If  the  casting  were  of  convenient 
size  to  handle.  However,  the  cost 
might  be  double  that  amount  for 


machining  a  big,  unwieldy  casting. 
We  may  therefore  summarize: 
Comparative  Cost  of  Cutting  100 

Square  Inches  of  Metal 
Metal           Method          Cost  per 
Cut              Used          100  sq.  in. 
Steel        by  oxyacetylene  torch  $0.48 
Cast  iron  by  oxyacetylene  torch,.  2.62 
Cast  iron  by  machinery   5.00 


To  Cut  by  Hand  Torch  100  Squar 

Oxygen  ai 

 Consumption  

Mate-        Time    Oxygen  Acetyl, 
rial        Minutes    cu.  ft.    cu.  ft. 
Cast  iron        15         123  21 
Steel  3.5        25  2 


Inches  of  Cast  Iron  and  Steel  with 
d  Acetvlene 

  Cost  

Operator's  Acety- 
Time      Cxygen      lene  Total 
$.22         11.84         $.56  $2.62 
.06  .37  .05  .48 


MACHINING  PIPE  FITTINGS 

Some  Interesting  Methods  in  San  Francisco  Shop 


THE  Pacific  Foundr>'  Company 
of  San  Francisco  has  adopted 
as  one  of  its  specialties  the 
manufacture  of  pipe  fittings, 
its  line  includes  standard  and  heavy 
hydraulic  fittings,  both  flanged  and 
threaded,  in  all  the  various  sixes  of 
elbows,  flanges,  crosses  and  tees.  In 
order  to  facilitate  a  production  of 
threaded  flttings,  this  Arm  has  in- 
stalled a  complete  set  of  Murchey 
collapsible  taps,  ranging  in  size  from 
1  to  10  inches  and  comprising  a  to- 
tal of  24  taps. 

Our  illu.stration  shows  one  of  these 
taps  in  use  in  a  Baker  upright  drill- 
ing and  tapping  machine.  The  spe- 
cial trunnion  fixture  for  holding  the 
fitting,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  cut, 
was  designed  and  built  in  the  shop. 

In  this  flxture  there  are  two  heads 
adjustably  mounted  on  a  table  and 
movable  along  a  dovetailed  guide  by 
means  of  adjusting  screws  operated 
by  hand  wheels.  These  heads  carry 
large  spindles  to  receive  special 
chuck  jaws  for  gripping  the  work. 
One  spindle  can  be  operated  long- 
itudinally by  a  hand  wheel  to  grip 
or  release  the  work  at  will.  The 
other  spindle  is  fitted  with  a  worm 
gear  mechanism  for  the  rotation  of 
the  spindle.s  and  work  and  with  an 
index  plate  to  indicate  the  angle  of 
rotation.  The  chuck  jaw  blocks  on 
the  spindles  are  arranged  to  receive 
special  jaws  made  to  suit  the  vari- 
ous fittings  to  \)e  held.  The  fixture 
is  designed  with  a  capacity  for  fit- 
tings up  to  16  inches. 

In  order  to  facilitate  work  with 
this  same  machine  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Pacific  P^oundr>'  Com- 
pany designed  a  special  facing  head 
for  surfacing  the  face  of  flanged  fit- 
tings as  they  were  held  in  the  spe- 
cial fixture.  This  head  consists  of 
a  rectangular  body  mounted  directly 
on  the  vertical  spindle  of  the  ma- 


Ta|>pin(  ftttiltgl 

in  tpecial 
trunnion  fixture 
<l«BiKn«d  by 
•lalf  of  the 
Pacific  Foundry 

Company,  on 
a  Baker  uprixht 
drilliAK  machine 


chine  and  carrying  two  facing  cut- 
ters which  overlap  each  other  by 
about  three-eighths  inch  in  the  cir- 
cular path  around  the  work.  A  gear 
ring  is  carried  on  this  rectangular 
body  and  connected  by  suitable  shaft- 
ing and  spur  gears  to  the  longitud- 
inal feed  screw  so  that  the  revolving 
cutters  are  traversed  across  the  face 


of  the  work  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
quarter  inch  per  revolution.  The 
depth  of  cut  is  generally  about  3/32 
of  an  inch. 

The  table  holding  the  special  chuck- 
ing fixture  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  four  4-inch  pneumatic  cylinders 
located  under  the  corners,  the  range 
of  lift  approximating  8  inches. 
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The  Greatest  Enterprise  of  Its  Kind  Ever  Attempted  in  the 
History  of  Industrial  Trade 

World  Trade  Cruise  of  the  S.  S.  St.  Louis 

Foreign  trade  beckons  American  industry'  today  as  never  before.  In  every 
country  there  are  wealthy  and  responsible  merchants  willing  and  ready  to 
buy  American  products.  Aggressive  sales  efforts  by  American  manufacturers 

are  dernanded;  individual 
action  is  futile  and  expen- 
sive; a  great  concerted 
effort  is  necessary'. 

The  World 
Trade  Cruise  of  the 
S.  S.  St.  Louis 

offers  American  Manufac- 
turers the  opportunity  to 
accomplish  m  a  year,  by 
exhibiting  their  goods 
backed  by  aggressive  salcs- 
manship,  what  would 
otherwise  take  years  to 
accomplish. 

ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  EXHIBITORS? 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

WORLD  TRADE  CRUISE  '°''i^'&i^:l;:"ti^T^':^^'°"' 
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yevvdo)    Pro  du  ce  ! 

ONE  hundred  and  forty-tbur  years  ago  Lavoisier  coined  the 
name  Oxygen. 
In  choosing  the  Greek  word  rtvvdio  "I  produce,"  as 
his  main  root  he  had  in  mind  a  chemical  reaction  commonly  asso- 
ciated  with  the  gas. 

Had  Lavoisier  been  able  to  foresee  the  tremendous  part  that  Linde 
Oxygen  is  playing  in  modem  industrial  development,  he  would  have 
realized  the  vast  significance  of  that  word  Fcwuci)  "I  produce!" 

The  country  over,  Linde  Oxygen  is  daily  making  possible  greater 
production — everywhere  it  is  saving  time  and  cutting  costs. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  Linde  plants  and  warehouses  assures 
American  welders  and  cutters  of  a  prompt  supply  of  highly  pure 
oxygen — wherever  they  are,  whatever  their  requirements. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Carbide  attA  Carbon  Building.  iO  Em  42fid  Strm,  N.  Y. 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francnco 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  H^orld 
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In  Constant  Service 

Where  Ships  Are  Built 

A  tough  rubber  cover  built  to  withstand  abrasion 
and  offering  the  greatest  resistance  to  wear— 

An  oil-proof  inner  tube  which  cannot  separate 
from  the  braid— 

An  extreme  strength  resulting  in  unusual  length 
of  service,  yet  so  flexible  that  it  will  easily  bend 
around  any  obstruction  without  kinking— 

All  characteristic  of  48-10— the  most  dependable 
air  hose  that  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

1790  Broadway,  New  York 

Drsnch  •  In  Every  IndiMiml  Crater 
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MAKING  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 


ThU  reproduction  from  •  phoiograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin  ol  «  paintinK  bjr  William  Coulter,  both 
of  San  Pranciuo,  ahowa  the  four-muted  American  utting  ahip  Edwartl  Sewall  running  into  San  Prai* 
ciaco  harbor  before  a  northwcai  trade  wind. 

This  fine  ttec]  aailinK  %h\p  was  built  in  Bath.  Maine,  in  IM9  bjr  Arthur  Sewall  A  Company.  She 
ia  Mt  fett  lone,  4^-3  fact  beam,  anil  2S.3  raoUlvd  depth.    Her  k^om  resistercd  tonnage  is  }204. 
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HOW  CAN  AMERICAN  SHIPS  COMPETE? 

An  Expert  Analysis  ot  the  Problems  Facing  Our  Merchant  Marine  in  Foreign  Trade 

By  WlNTHKOl'  L.  MAKVI.\« 


HOW  CKB  Amertcan  ships  compete  successfully 
w  ith  fiirci^rii  .sfiips?  It  is  a  far-reaching  ques- 
tion Uiat  iA  hlatud  ::i  these  words,  a  question 
that  go€«  riifht  t<i  tfif  rwA  df  tin-  iil't  of  out- 
present-day  merchant  ruMniie.  For  uiikBH  Aiiwiicaii 
ships  l  af.  l  oniiH'te  H-.n  (  cssfully  with  the  ships  of  for- 
eiK"  nations,  which  still  manage  to  dominate  our  own 
overseas  carrying,  there  can  be  no  future  for  ocean 
shipbuilding  and  navigation  under  the  American  flag. 

Tharrfore  thia  question  is  one  of  as  direct  personal 
interest  to  naval  architects  and  ourine  angiaeers  of  all 
grades  and  ratings  in  their  profession  as  it  is  to  the 
shipowners  aiu!  iiKinii^,'ers  thcinseh  es.  .  The  future 
livelihood  and  hucce£.:i  of  thuu^suuiis  of  energetic  and 
ambitious  Americans  hang  upon  a  right  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  ship  in  service. 

Three  main  c;ius(js  well  knovMi  lu  nww  of  uur  mari- 
time industry  were  responsible  for  the  inability  of  suc- 
cessful competition  under  the  American  flag  with  for- 
eign ocean  shipping  previous  to  the  great  war 
Bar|7  PiutMrtiTC  War  FMiey 
For  mere  than  a  hundred  years  the  privilejre  nf 
wearing  American  colors  had  as  a  genernl  iiiilicy  tu  en 
rcMT\>'ii  to  sh;|i^  of  American  ccmstructioii,  (.'n'.iplcd 
wilii  lh:s  rusCTViitioii.  iii  Ihu  fiirlier  vfars  ul  ojr  lUi- 
tional  lifi',  was  a  v]j,'orous  nati'nial  jiolicy  i,f  eiuoyr- 
agement  to  Aiikerican  ships — the  disi  !  imiiuaing  duty 
policy,  so  called — which  absoluti.'l\  j^uaranieed  to  these 
ships  a  strong  preference  in  employment.  Under  this 
policy,  i^ot  completely  abandoned  until  1850  against 
enr  chief  competitor,  Great  Britain,  the  requirement 
that  American  ships  must  be  built  solely  in  American 
yards  was  by  no  means  an  actnal  handicap.  The  build- 
ing of  wooden-hulled  sail  ships  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  licfdrc  tlu'  foiiiuJin^r  of  I'lir  KerlL-ral  >ri)\ ernment 
had  lieiMi  a  liriiil>'  p.stahl i.-^ IumI  and  .-:U(.i.(j.-<sf lil  mdu.stry 
in  North  Aint'riia.  Matcriais  were  abundant  and  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  the  .'♦kili  ot  our  builders  was  unsur- 
passed--indeed  unequalled.  No  American  mertli.iiit> 
of  that  era  desired  to  purchase  or  use  foreign-built 
«hi]Mi  for  there  was  generally  no  advantage  In  secur- 
lug  veesaU  from  abroad. 

While  wooden  sail  ships  were  carrying  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  this  requirement  that  vessels  of  the  Ualt* 
ed  States  should  be  American-buitt  wan  a  just  and 
prudent  policy  for  the  repuiilii  .  T'nis  pmHi  .  \\..>  not 
substantially  weakened  or  aliando-u'ii  juiil  liiu  I'utiania 
Canal  Ait  of  August  21.  V.>\1.  Aliit  [.  for  the  first  time 
in  a  general  measure  permitted  the  regi.stry  of  foreign' 
built  vessels  for  the  purp<jsc  of  engaging  in  the  over- 
seas but  not  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Sail  to  Steam 
Because  of  the  absolute  lack  from  18(30  onward  of 

'  Head  at  Ihc  i»c«il>  i>mili  iirnrnl  rocmng  o(  the  socictT  ot  Xavat 
ArdhNcctt  and  Uarhn-  linsiii«vr»,  |k-I4  in  N«w  Vark.  XowmlKr  17  aiid 
18.  lUI. 


any  comprehensive  encouragement  for  the  employment 

of  American  vessels  in  other  than  our  coastwise  com- 
merce, there  was  only  scant,  precarious  demand  for  the 
(■"tistriu  tioii  of  such  vessels,  and  American  lueao  -hip- 
buikiinxc  l>ecame  a  weakened  industry.  I  have  linit' 
been  coiiviiued  that  in  pa.st  discL.ssioti  of  the  decline 
of  the  American  overseas  marine  altogether  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  change  from  sail 
to  steam  and  from  wood  to  iron  and  then  to  steel.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1860,  the  Brit- 
ish  Iron  Industry  was  greater  than  our  own.  British 
nuchlne  shops  and  steam  shipyards  were  mightily  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  liy  the  genenms  British 
policy  of  mail  shipping  subsidies,  initiated  in  1840  and 
maintained  with  vi>:or  and  jiersisience  until  competing 
American  steam  services  were  driven  from  the  seas. 

But  American  shipowners  and  builders  were  by  no 
means  so  unmindful  of  the  advantages  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion and  iron  hulls  as  some  of  the  commentators 
upon  the  fate  of  our  ocean  shipping  have  contended. 
The  iron  propeller  steamer  Bangor  was  built  on  the 
ndavvarc  in  1845,  a  thoroughly  efficient  vessel  for  that 
period,  hi  the  years  between  18.50  and  1861  good  iron 
sl<'anicrs  wtTe  built  on  tiic  IJelaware,  at  New  York, 
and  at  Uu.nlon.  Indeed,  gooii  Auieraan  iron  was  found 
to  be  superior  for  shipyard  purposes.  The  United 
States  possessed  admirable  iron  works  and  a  substan- 
tial body  of  highly  skilled  mechanics,  as  was  to  be 
demonstrated  later  by  the  rapid  and  successful  build- 
ing of  a  flaet  monitMa  that  proved  a  deeiaive  factor 
in  the  Civil  War.  Not  only  monitora  but  broadside 
armorclads  and  iron  cruisers  were  constructed  in  this 
country  in  the  Civil  ^^'ar  period,  and  a  vast  im|>etus 
was  given  to  boiler  and  cnniiif-iMaking  establishments 
at  the  Northi'iii  sva|'ort>  h.  tlu-  ^\i.ift  creation  of  a 
new  fleet  of  the  six  hundred  war  steamei^  that  consti- 
tuted in  18GS  the  most  modem  and  formidable  navy 
in  the  world. 

All  these  faeilltlea  for  the  building  of  steam,  iron, 
seagoing  merchant  ships  could  readily  have  been  turn- 
ed to  the  construction  of  a  new  merchant  tonnage  in 
1865  and  after  if  there  had  been  any  positive  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  successful  operation  of  these 
American  shii  s  after  t;ii  }  svci-c  L-inriplettd.  But  though 
the  dominnnt  Ivepuiiiicaii  adniir.:>tration8  of  that  pe- 
riod i'.rnuglit  a  gigantic  suness  in  the  protection  and 
developaieut  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
countiy,  the  overseas  shipping  trade  of  the  United 
Statea  was  left  wholly  without  any  equivalent  encour- 
agement. What  was  more  natural  and  inevitable,  there- 
froth  ;;n  that  manufacturing  should  flourish  andocean 
.^iii|)|)ii;K  still  further  decline  through  those  year.'^  when 
(Ircat  liritiUii.  tlianks  to  tlic  do|irodat  ii 'ii  -  Ai:|.'1n- 
Confederate  cruisers,  had  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to  our 
sail  tonnage  and  had  posaessed  heraalf  of  that  lion's 

;«i 
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share  of  mir  overst'us  I'urn  iiik'  whiLh  she  retained  Up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  wurld  war? 

American  Iron  Shipbuilding 

Without  protection  to  the  operation  of  American 
ships,  the  continued  protection  to  the  bttUdtog  of  tiich 
abips  of  eoune  proved  wholly  ineffective.  Ttaough  iron 
ship  construction,  partieolarly  in  the  Delaware  district, 
made  respectable  progress  in  tlie  years  foUowinv  the 
Civil  War,  these  new  iron  stfumahips  were  designed 
for  the  protected  coastwise  trade,  except  for  a  few 
large  passenger  and  mail  steamers  for  the  I'acific  Mail, 
four  excellent  trans-Atlantic  liners  fnr  thi-  PhUadi  l- 
phia  and  Liverpool  service  of  the  old  American  Line, 
and  other  good  but  amaller  steamera  for  the  nearby 
West  India  eervieee. 

Under  the  iharpljr  eonfaMttint  CMiditionn  nrherein 
British  yards  were  bolldinf  in  awlft  aaeceatlon  twenty 
iron  steamers  while  otir  yards  were  building  one-— that 
is  III  ;-iay,  while  British  y;irds  were  steadily  nianufuc- 
tui  :;i>'  ships  and  our  yards  were  iiruiliuing  irreguljiily 
a  slender  tonnage — what  was*  more  riatural  than  that 
wc  should  be  seriously  handuapiied  bv  a  wifl»»  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  costs  of  idiislruetiuti ';'  When  iii 
1904-5  the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine  Commission 
under  President  Roosevelt  made  a  careful  survey  of 
shipbuilding  prices  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the 
coRUiiiif  ion  was  eonatrained  to  repert  that  steel  steam- 
ships of  the  passencer  and  cargo  type  were  costing 
from  40  to  45  per  cent  more  on  this  side  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Under  the  circumstances, 
with  no  aid  or  protection  whatsoever  fur  American  ship- 
owners and  operators,  it  was  hopeles^^  t'l  dream  of  em- 
ploying any  considerable  mitnliers  of  American-built 
ships  in  overseas  conntieree. 

Construction  Vmt  Handicap 

How  heavy  waa  that  handicap  can  be  demonstrated 
by  a  coapuiflOB  of  the  capital  charges  of  a  British- 
built  ship  produced  at  a  price  of  |500,000  and  an  A- 
merican-bulit  ship  produced  at  a  price  greater  by  40 
per  cmt,  or  of  |70Q,000: 

British  ship  American  ship 
$500,000  $700,000 


I  35,000 

28,000 
35.000 


Interest,  5  per  cent  $  25,000 

Insurance,  4  per  cent  20,000 
Depreciation,  6  per  cent   25,000 

Total   «  70,000         9  98,000 

Here,  without  any  allowance  whatever  for  the  higher 

American  wage  costs  of  operation,  is  a  difTerence  in 
the  main  capital  or  carrying:  charj-res  of  #2>s.O00  a  yi'ar. 
or  in  itself  a  fair  rate  of  dn  idend  uitoii  the  total  eust 
of  the  I5r:tish-fiuilt  vessel.  This  fact  alone  would  suf- 
fice to  bar  the  American  ship  from  competition. 


Moreover,  the  wages  and  maintensnce  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  American  steamer  were  at  least  80  per 

cent  greater  than  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British  steamer — a  factor  im- 
portant of  itself  though  of  f;ir  less  eonse<iuence  than 
the  handicap  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  lniiUlinir  as  out- 
lined above.  It  is  not  at  all  stran>:e  that  frotri  Die 
building  of  the  Ohio  and  her  sisters  for  the  Philadel- 
phia American  Line  in  1873  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew 
above  no  new  American-built  steamers  exclusively  em- 
]d<qred  in  tmne-Attaatfo  trade  until  the  keels  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  St  Paul  were  laid  1^  the  power  of  a 
special  mail  subsidy  in  1894  and  1896.  Between  far 
higher  coats  of  nrit'inal  construction  and  higher  costs 
of  crew  wages  and  maintenance,  rivalry  with  Euro- 


ijoaii  ships,  often  state-aided  as  they  were,  was  aCCOpt- 
t'll  lj>  American  5thip<nvners  as  impossible. 

W'fieii  the  slirewd  diplomat)'  of  Europe  from  1815 
onward  had  succeeded  in  enmeshing  our  government 
in  treaties  that  gradually  prevented  us  from  encour- 
aging our  ships  through  the  historic  policy  of  diserim- 
inating  customs  duties  and  tonnage  dues,  our  eompet- 
itors  overseas  lost  no  time  in  launching  out  on  a  ne« 
and  etTective  expedient  of  their  own — mail  and  admi 
ral^  subsidies  and  subventions.  The  first  sustained 
British  trans-Atlantic  steam  service  was  created  in 
1839  by  the  grant  of  a  mail  subsidy  of  $425,000  a  year 
to  what  is  now  world  famous  tlie  Cunard  Company 
of  Knuhiiui.  Other  subsidies,  even  larKi  r  in  amounts, 
calied  into  being  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Line  to 
India,  the  Royal  Mail  Line  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  other  British  concerns,  until  fin- 
ally thirty  national  Bteamship  services  reached  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  France  gnickly  followed  suit. 
Germany  pot  the  powera  of  state  aid,  though  in  other 
forms  than  subsidy,  behind  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  the  Hamburg  American.  Our  own  Congress,  in 
a  fitful  way,  lieKinnit^'  with  1847,  granted  liberal  mail 
[iu.\  fo  esfiei  ial  new  American  ocean  steam  lines,  the 
best  reniemnered  of  which  are  the  Collins  Line  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific  Mail  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  while  other  nation* 
were  united  in  loyal  seal  for  the  national  interests,  it 
happened,  unfortunately  for  us,  that  this  new  and  cru- 
cial steamship  competition  fell  in  n  period  tl»t  saw 
America  rent  by  the  sectional  quarrels  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  Southern  statesmen,  who  at 
nrst  had  borne  a  full  share  in  ur)r;n^'  encouragement 
to  (lur  own  national  mail  lines,  turned  against  them 
when  they  iaw  iiow  swiftly  these  new  itnes  were  uj) 
build. n;;  the  sea  power  of  the  North.  In  the  very  erisis 
of  the  struggle  between  our  American  lines  and  their 
European  tumpetitors,  a  hostile  Congress,  dominated 
by  sectional  prejudices,  struck  down  the  American  mail 
subventions  and  thereby  destroyed  every  one  of  the  A- 
merican  steamship  services  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 

At  Hiis  time  ilie  American  Collins  Line,  with  the 
largest  and  swiftest  i^hips,  was  receivin;r  a  subsidy 
of  $858,000  a  year,  and  the  rival  Cuuard  Line  SS.')6,871 
for  smaller  and  inferior  steamers.  Soon  after  the  Col- 
lins Line  was  killed  by  th<»  a<>t  of  our  natiotiiil  law- 
it. akers  the  Cunard  mail  pay  was  reduced  by  Parlia- 
ment, demonstrating  cleuriy  that  it  was  an  aggressive 
fighting  subsidy  and  nothing  else. 

But  the  British  and  other  European  policies  of  gen- 
erous aid  to  national  shipping  lines,  and  thereby  to 
.steamshiji  l.uilding  and  navigation,  continued  steadily 
without  a  break.  It  is  Sometimes  urged  that  these 
governmental  ;r.ds  were  not  ajijilied  to  "tramp"  steam- 
ers. Directly  they  were  not  until  France  and  Italy 
began  to  subsidize  their  entire  shipping  forty  years 
ago.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  broad,  true  sense 
these  European  subventions  and  other  assistances  in 
those  earlier  years  did  quicken  and  strengthen  the 
then  new  arts  of  Iron  steam  shipbuilding  and  boiler 
and  engine  building  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  tramp 
steamers  that  came  afterwards  were  indirectly  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  system.  Moreover,  the  s\il>sidi/.<'d 
national  inail  lines  pioneered  and  t.'i'e.iited  commerce,  a 
part  of  which  the  tramps  subsequently  carried. 

Until  the  United  States,  in  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of 
1891,  tardily  renewed  the  subsidy  system  in  America, 
the  decline  of  our  own  shipping  remained  constant. 
This  ocean  mail  law,  though  sadly  crippled  by  west- 
ern agricultural  opposition  in  its  passage  thrmiph  the 
House  of  nepresentatives,  did  set  the  American  dag 
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tgtin  afloat  on  the  great  route  across  the  western 
ocean  and  did  permanently  strengthen  our  steamship 

cf'mir.urncations  with  thi:  West  Indies,  nearby  South 
Aratnca  and  Aujitiaijisia.  Servicps  subsidized  under 
the  ocean  mail  lau  <i\vt.i'(i  hUiidsi  all  the  steam  ton- 
nage w«  bad  in  ocean  commerce  when  the  great  world 
war  broke  upon  us  in  midaumroer  of  1914. 


Turninir  from  thU  survoy  of  the  part  to  th«  new 

present,  what  do  we  discover?  Is  there  no  more  hope 
for  successful  American  competition  with  foreign  ship- 
ping than  thern  was  before  the  late  Kieat  war  : 

For  one  thinj^,  Anifrica  has  now  what  before  the  w;(r 
it  did  not  have — a  lar^e,  actual,  seapuintj  merchant 
tonnage  available  tor  immediate  employment  in  over- 
maa  eanyiiig.  It  has  the  ships  and  it  alao  haa  the 
Bunagerat  the  operatora,  tlie  offlcere  and  the  men.  It 
ia  DOW  eenveriDK  about  one-third  of  our  importa  and 
eKpiNrtg»  er  three  tjioee  the  pmportion  of  bkere  the 
war.  Moreover,  the  Ameriean  people,  even  to  a  de- 
gree  the  long-indifferent  half-Tentoni/.eil  Middle  Wept, 
have  been  shocked  by  the  war  tnlo  a  realization  that, 
fur  peace  or  w  ar,  a  strong  merchant  ahippinv  ia  abao* 
hitely  indispensable  to  America. 

The  nation  haH  8,000,000  gross  tons  of  newly  ac- 
quired merchant  vessels  on  its  hands,  ships  in  which 
all  the  American  people  are  stockholders.  These  stock- 
holdera  are  unitedly  determined  that  our  ehipe  worth 
havinc  iball  not  paae  out  from  under  the  Ameriean 
il«f.  Any  politicul  cU«ae  «r  puty  th»t  eoneented  to 
haul  down  the  flair  would  be  eommlttlnflr  Instant  sutetde. 

So  the  general  outlook  of  the  present  is  immensely 
more  favorable  than  that  of  before  the  wuv  ioc  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ^'reat  ocean  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industry.  But  the  otistacles  in  the  way  are  substan- 
tially the  same  obstacles — the  hik'ber  cost  i;(  operation 
and  perhaps  of  construction  of  American  vessels,  the 
fact  that  even  now  our  foreign  competitors  are  in  pos- 
■cealon  of  two-thirds  of  the  field,  and  the  further  fact 
that  theee  foreign  competltora  in  eome  way  or  to  eome 
degree  are  all  powerf ally  upheld  by  the  aetfre  aid  of 
their  own  govemmentB. 

Comparative  Building  C^stM 

It  is  not  now  poa«iblt!  tu  Hpeak  definitely  and  with 


authority  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  building  ocean 
ships  in  America  and  in  F.urripe.  But  it  is  true  that 
.shipowners  who  have  made  inquiry  on  the  other  side 
within  recent  months  have  found  that  British  shi[)yard 
lirices  were  lower  than  American  prices  by  at  least  a 
margin  due  to  the  abnormal  state  of  sterling  exchange. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  yards  could  offer 
quicker  completion  and  delivery,  which  in  normal  times 
is  of  itself  a  marked  advantage.  Altogether  it  will 
probably  be  found,  when  conditions  in  America  and 
in  Europe  have  again  settled  down,  particularly  with 
"tramp"  cargo  vessels,  that  foreign  .ship  prices  remain 
lower  than  our  own,  though  by  a  narrower  margin 
than  before. 

As  to  the  costs  of  operation  involved  in  at  least  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  the  crews,  Europe  retalna 
ao  undeniable  advantage  ae  contrasted  with  America. 
The  La  Follette  Seamen'a  Law*  whatever  oUm  it 
have  done,  has  eimapicuoaely  failed  to  e«iiaUM 
wage  conditions  around  the  world.  Individual  foreign 
seamen  have  luit  forei^rn  vessels  in  our  ports  and  have 
rcshipped  on  other  vessels  at  the  American  wai^e  scale. 
But  this  process,  though  not  without  sismiticance.  has 
not  of  itself  brought  foreign  wage  scales,  as  a  whole, 
up  to  American  wage  scales,  as  is  (iemonstrated  by  the 
following  comparative  payrolls  of  American,  British, 
Japanese  and  Novwegian  cargo  steamers  of  like  char- 
acter and  tonnage  previous  to  May  1>  1921: 

On  May  1  last  the  pay  of  engineers,  aailora.  ikremen 
and  stewards  on  American  merchant  veMaht,  govern- 
ment owned  and  privately  owned,  was  reduced  by  an 
averaK'e  <if  about  15  per  cent.  The  ensuing  strike  wa.s 
quickly  and  easily  won  by  the  Shipping  Board  and 
private  shipping  companies,  Oti  .\ugust  1,  1921,  the 
pay  of  the  deck  officers  of  American  merchant  vessels 
was  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  so  far  as  mates  were 
concerned.  The  pay  of  masters,  with  their  greater  re- 
sponsibility, was  reduced  less,  or  not  at  all.  Early  in 
Hay  a  reduction  in  the  wage  scale  of  British  officers 
and  men  became  effective  without  a  general  atrike. 

Seductions  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio  have  alnce 
become  operative  among  officers  and  men  of  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Japanese  merchant  servii'es,  but  the  data 
for  exact  comparison  with  American  schedules  have 
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not  yet  reached  the  United  States.  It  can  be  naid.  how* 

ever,  that  America  is  now  pHyint?  wa^t-^  far  higher 
than  those  granted  by  any  competing  nations,  and  that 
the  cost  of  food  or  maintenance  i-^  alsu  marketiiy 
hiRher,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  in-pnrtaru 
change  whatsoever  fn>iti  the  eennoniic  cLiiulitions  tha" 
prevailed  before  the  great  war.  Sea  pay,  which  rose 
during  th«  war  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  has 
since  been  somewhat  reduced  in  Europe  •«  w«||  as  in 
America,  so  that  the  difference  between  American 
•hips  and  foreign  ehipe  in  wage  coet  and  operation 
remains  subatantially  the  same  a«  it  was  before. 

In  fact,  al^'win^T  f'lr  al. normal  conditions  of  interna- 
tional exchanKt:.  the  wuge  handicap  against  American 
ships  is  p^reater  than  ever.  Foreign  steamers  plying 
in  American  trade  demand  their  freight  or  charter 
hire  in  American  tnoneN',  but  buy  tiieir  sLip[i|its  as  far 
as  possible  and  pay  the  wages  of  their  crewx  in  iheir 
own  depreciated  (  urroucy.  The  result  i.H  astonishing. 

A  eaae  jaat  reported  to  the  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Asaodatioa  la  that  of  a  Norwegian  steamer  of  a 
deadweight  eaiwcitir  of  11.000  tons.  Her  total  cost  of 
crew.  Including  officers  as  well  as  men,  per  month,  tak< 

ing  the  kroner  at  12.65  cents,  is  $1613  a  month,  while 
the  total  cost  of  crew  of  a  submarine  boat  type  steam- 
er, w  Ah  a  deadweight  capaci^  of  GSM  tcms,  is  |SS02 

a  month. 

Of  course  the  abnormal  difference  in  cost  of  o|)era- 
tion,  due  to  the  present  state  of  international  ex- 
change, is  temporary;  it  will  not  last  forever.  But  for 
the  time  being  it  has  the  practical  effect  of  a  profound 
diacouragement  to  American  shipping  and  of  an  actual 
aubaidjr  to  foreign  shipping  which  irill  have  to  be  met 
in  some  thoroughly  effective  way  if  American  shipping 
is  to  live  through  the  crucial  ordeat  of  the  three  or 
four  years  to  come. 

Wages  and  mHiiitenaii.  e  together  make  up  aboui  1 'i 
per  cent  of  the  total  oi>eraling  costs  of  a  mniieni 
freight  steamer.  The  present  cost  of  wage.*  and  main- 
tenance to  our  British  and  Norwegian  competitors, 
largely  because  of  upset  rates  of  exchange,  is  nearly 
or  substantially  one-half  our  own  cost.  This  excep- 
tional difference,  of  course,  will  tend  to  decrease  as 


financial  conditions  are  restored,  but  for  the  present 
this  extra  cost  of  wages  and  maintenance  is  a  gr.ive 
hajulicap  to  American  shipping  in  a  period  of  unpre- 
cedeiilei!  intensity  of  competition.  The  difference  In 
wages  and  niaiiiteiiaiue  is  all  the  lieavicr  a  handicap 
on  the  new  American  merchant  marine  because  Amer- 
ica still  lacks  the  well-coordinated  mercantile  and  mar- 
itime organization  all  over  the  world  which  enables 
British  shipowners  to  meet  the  competition  of  conti- 
nental nations  having  wage  rates  still  lower  than  the 
British  scale.  The  effect  of  this  dose  British  co-oper- 
ation in  every  country,  in  every  trade  and  in  eveiy 
port,  of  British  agents,  merchants  and  bankers  in  en- 
fori  iiiK'  preferotiee  tor  hlritisli  ships,  makes  that  shi|>- 
ping  in  etfect  one  ol  the  most  thoroughly  protected 
industries  of  which  there  Is  any  record  in  commer- 
cial history. 

Egyptian  Cotton 

An  excellent  case  In  point  baa  just  been  afforded  in 
the  effort  of  the  Vnitad  States  Shipping  Board  to  se- 
cure for  American  ships  the  carrying  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton from  Alexandria  to  this  country.  American  cotton 
mills  are  liberal  users  r.f  the  Egyptian  tilier,  praitii- 
ally  every  pound  of  which  has  for  yeiirs  heeu  lirou^j-ht 
to  the  United  States,  e.ther  dirertly  from  l-4'>])t  nr  xm 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  British  steamers,  through  a 
close  working  agreement  between  cotton  merehanto  in 
Egypt  and  the  Liverpool  conference  lines. 

Whm  American  steamahip  companies  a  year  ago 
sought  for  their  own  veasels  a  share  of  tiie  carrying 
of  Egyptian  cotton  destined  for  the  United  States,  their 
ott.eials  were  told  that  this  had  been  and  would  con- 
tinue til  l<e  a  British  monopoly,  and  American  vessels 
i-iiuld  ii'it  hnpe  to  have  any  share  m  it.  For  the  i:tne 
tjeiiit-'  the  eUort  had  to  be  abandoned.  Imt  last  .npring 
the  Sliii)i)ing  Board  forted  the  issue  by  offering  a 
freight  rate  of  40  shillings  a  ton  for  Egyptian  cotton 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  of  25  shillings  a  ton 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  bid  of  the  Liverpool 
conference  lines  was  respectively  €0  shillings  and  40 
shillings  per  ton. 

Ilrifish  .Methods 

Yfl  so  hard  and  fast  was  ti:e  cuinliination  which 
British  merchants  and  shipowners  had  effected  to 
monopolize  the  Egyptian  cotton  trade  that  the  lower 
bids  of  the  Shipping  Board  were  immediately  rejected, 
and  rejected  with  the  approval  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  cotton  excliangea.  The  characteristic  in- 
tensity of  the  devotion  of  British  merehanto  to  their 
own  countiy's  shipping  is  shown  in  the  insistence  of 
these  British  business  men  in  handling  Egyptian  cot- 
ton in  their  own  cr.iinl  r_\  "s  sni|:.s,  lhnu)fh  it  v-ost  then; 
a  far  j'l'e.iler  |iriri.  than  li  earned  in  Anierieaii  ves- 
sels. .At  k,st  accounts  the  United  State-  .-^liipping 
Board  had  tjeen  unable  to  obtain  any  concession  what- 
soever of  bay  share  of  this  American  carrying  tr.u-.e. 
and  the  case  was  being  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  diplomatic  action. 

From  instances  like  these  Americans  can  gather 
something  of  the  exclusive,  arbitrary  methods  by  which 
Great  Britain  has  developed  her  immense  merchant 
marine,  and  something  of  the  difficulties  beyond  mere 
wage  scales  which  we  must  meet  if  we  are  to  wrest 
from  Hriti.sh  carriers  any  part  of  the  transportation 
to  the  riiiteil  State's  iif  imports  which  American  mer- 
chanl.s  anil  manufacturers  have  purchased. 

All  over  the  world  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
ehanto and  their  representatives  will  be  found  de- 
manding that  British  ships  must  secure  all  the  cargoes 
which  they  can  manage  to  control.  There  must  be 
similar  tonacioos  organisation  and  co-operation  of 
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American  manufacturers  and  merchantii  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  country's  ships  and  their  own 
countr>''s  flag  if  our  new  merchant  marine  is  to  have 
the  even  chance  to  which  it  ia  honestly  entitled. 

Foreiin>  Subsidies 

Another  important  factor  in  the  maritime  situation, 
beyond  the  lower  wage  and  maintenance  cost  of  for- 
eign ships  and  the  disciplined  activity  of  our  com- 
petitors, is  the  generous  direct  or  indirect  national 
aid  extended  by  all  governments,  particularly  to  their 
regular  line  steamship  ser\'ices.  Just  before  the  great 
war  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
published  an  analysis  of  the  subsidies,  subventions 
and  bounties  then  being  paid  to  the  steamship  in- 
terests of  the  world's  chief  maritime  nations.  These 
Hum.s  aggregated  about  $46,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
Great  Britain's  own  share  was  approximately  $10,000,- 
000.  While  the  British  and  the  Germans  at  that  time 
gave  direct  state  aid  only  for  mail,  passenger  and  fast 
freight  services,  it  was  significant  that  other  govern- 
ments, notably  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  were  subsidiz- 
ing virtually  their  entire  merchant  marines  and  even 
giving  direct  bounties  to  shipbuilding. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  these  subsidies,  subventions 
and  bounties  are  now  being  re-established — they  were 
not  necessary  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  total  sums  of  these  state  ex- 
penditures are  again  recorded  they  will  be  found 
amounting  to  a  great  deal  more  than  $46,000,000  a 
year,  for  the  war  itself  most  vividly  emphasized  to 
all  governments  and  all  peoples  the  tremendous  value, 
indeed  the  imperative  necessity,  of  a  strong  commer- 
cial shipping  for  defensive  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  Necessar}'  Factors  for  Succes«iful  Competition 
What  the  American  people  must,  therefore,  prepare 
to  do  to  enable  American  merchant  ships  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  ships  of  foreign  natitms  is:  (1) 
To  find  the  most  practicable  form  of  e<|ualizing  Ameri- 
can sea  wages  and  costs  of  maintenance  with  the 
wages  and  costs  of  maintenance  of  foreign  ships,  by 
a  system  of  preferential  duties  or  subsidies  and  sub- 
ventions, or  some  other  still  more  effective  method,  if 
that  can  be  found;  (2)  of  organizing  American  manu- 
facturers, merchants  and  bankers  into  a  league  as  dis- 
ciplined and  iMwerful  as  the  similar  British  league, 
for  example,  for  securing  the  carriage  of  a  greater 
share  of  our  imports  and  exports  to  American  ships; 


(3)  of  offsetting  foreign  subsidies,  subventions,  boun- 
ties and  like  national  assistance  given  to  the  ships  of 
our  competitors.  In  addition,  if  it  is  discovered  that 
the  first  cost  of  American-built  ships  is  greater  than 
the  first  co.st  of  foreign-built  ships,  there  must  be  full 
compensation  for  this  factor  also.  In  other  words,  the 
American  merchant  marine  must  be  made  what  it  has 
not  been  for  more  than  sixty  years,  a  nationally  pro- 
tected industry,  as  for  most  of  the  life  of  this  republic 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  have  been  protected  in- 
dustries. These  things  must  all  be  done,  or  the  new 
American  merchant  fleet,  which  is  even  now  being 
beaten  off  the  ocean  by  its  competitors,  will  inevitably 
again  decline  and  disappear  exactly  as  the  old  mer- 
chant marine  was  declining  from  1855  onward. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  the  classification  and 
survey  of  American  merchant  shipping  in  the  years  to 
come  be  controlled  by  interests  100  per  cent  American. 
The  success  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
the  new  American  merchant  marine  which  must  also 
find  in  American  hands  the  resources  for  a  major  part 
of  the  underwriting  of  the  ships  themselves  and  of 
their  cargoes.  Only  the  other  day  British  marine  in- 
surance companies  were  assisting  the  Liverpool  con- 
ference lines  to  retain  complete  control  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton  trade  by  allowing  British  ships  much  lower 
insurance  rates  on  cotton  cargoes  than  were  being 
granted  to  American  ships.  The  protective  value  of 
classification,  survey  and  insurance  of  our  own  is  a 
point  that  cannot  possibly  be  over-estimated  in  any 
study  of  the  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

American  shipowners  must  develop,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  what  their  fathers  possessed  before  them,  a 
corps  of  the  most  efficient  seagoing  officers  in  the 
world,  every  one  an  American  citizen,  and  the  largest 
possilile  number  of  citizen  seamen.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  never  consent  to  protect  and  encourage  Ameri- 
can shipping  as  it  must  be  protected  and  encouraged 
so  long  as  any  substantial  proportion  of  that  shipping 
is  officered  and  manned  by  alien  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  our  rivals  in  trade  and  possible  enemies  in 
war.  Who  can  justify  a  merchant  marine  as  u  naval 
reserve  unless  it  is  securely  held  in  loyal  hands,  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  in  an  hour  of  need  might 
betray  it  to  the  enemy? 
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The  clipper  ^h\[i  (^reat  Republic,  whose  history-  is  recorded  in  the  accompanylMC 
article  by  F.  C.  Matthew*,  WM  considered  by  Donald  McKay  to  be  hia  irreat  masttr> 
ptece.  Below  tm  gtwn  soMe  comparisons  as  ta  her  abw  ami  cam  inir  capacity. 

McKay  waa  a  great  exponent  of  the  hollair  wave  Um  and  Made  of  the  andcrwater 
hodka  of  hla  dipper  model  ahipit  poeM  In  weed  wMdi  have  heen  beanttrolly  dcacribcd 
tgr  LongfcUew. 


'Broad  in  the  beam.  That  (he  stinging  Uaat 
Sweeping  down  upon  sail  and  mast 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm. 
Broad  ia  the  beaai.  Yet  ahipins  aft 
Vn<k  a  (racefol  curve  and  alew  dcfieea 


That  she  mi^ht  be  docile  to  the  helm. 
And  that  the  currenta  of  parting  eeas» 
HaeliiiK  behlad  wiA  a  mighty  foiee^ 
Might  and  net  Impede  her  cooiml" 


We  of  today  design  and  build  heauti  fully  modeled  racing  yachts  with  which  we  go 

info  internJitiriri.ll  roj;a((as  nnd  reel  off  lively  races,  makin);  speeds  aa  high  ns  S  knots 
an  hour  sometimes  for  a  few  minutes.  Here  wa.s  a  ship  that  with  ."lOOfl  ton.s  (v.tiiilit 
and  measurement)  In  her  ample  hold  reeled  off  19  knots  an  hour  (or  nineteen  houn*  at  a 
etntch.  Are  we  not  right  in  aaying  that  she  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  masterpiece  in 
wooden  ahipbnildhisT 


THE  following  table  givee  aone  of  the  principal 
ditnenaiona  of  hull  and  rigging  of  the  Great  Re- 
public (aa  she  was  before  being  burned)  and  the 

four  -  masted  wooden  ship  Shenandoah,  built  by 
Arthur  Sewall  &  Company  at  Bath,  Maine.  The  first 
four-master  to  appear  after  the  laiincli  of  the  tireat 
Kepublic  was  the  Ucean  King,  a  Kenncbuiikpurt  tihip; 
the  next  was  the  Frederick  Billings  from  the  Rockport 
yard  of  Carleton.  Norwood  *  Company,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  Rapahannock  and  Shenandoah: 

Kaino     Great  Republic  Shenandoah 


Launched   .  ,.„.... 

Oct.,  1853 

Nov..  1890 

4555 

3258 

6000 

6000 

ai«irB««ag 

v^v^wwwavw# 

eMx49ai28 

181 

SB 

Length  main  top  mast  

76 

56 

LenKth  main  topgallant 

mast,  etc  ,  

81 

69 

Length  spanker  mast    .  . 

no 

96 

Lcn^h  spanker  top  mast  . 

40 

82 

Mainvard  .   -  -  

120  ft.  x28  in. 

02  ft.  x22in 

Lower  maintop.suil  yard... 

92  ft.  long 

81  ft  long 

Length  main  skyaail  yard- 

40  ft. 

4G  ft. 

Length  apankerboom  .... 

40  ft. 

soft. 

Bowaprit,  eile«  outeld*  of 

knl^head   •SO  ft.  x  44  in.  t48ftxS0in. 

Spread  of  eail-.   15.653  yards    11,000  yards 


*  Jibboom,  18  ft.  x  23  in.;  flying  jibboom,  14  ft.  long. 
tNo  jihhoom. 


The  following  table  covert  details  of  all  paasagea 

made  li.v  .sailing  vessels  via  Cape  Horn  from  any  North 
Atlantic  port,  American  or  European,  to  San  Francisco 
or  any  other  California  or  North  Pacific  port,  in  lean 

than  95  days.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  were  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  The  record  passage  from  a 
North  Allantu;  port  other  than  New  York  was  made 
by  the  extreme  clipper  Romance  of  the  Seas,  arriving 
here  March  23,  18-54,  96  days  13  hours  from  Boston: 

The  time  made  by  the  Great  Republic  from  Sandy 
Rook,  af  16  daya  18  bonra  to  the  equator,  and  of  62 
daya  to  60  desieea  aouth  in  the  FmeMie,  are  the  beat 
on  record.    The  runs  of  the  Plying  C^oud,  48  days 

(185ri,  and  the  Swordfish.  49  days  (18311.  from  the 
equator  in  the  Atlantic  to  a  similar  crossing  in  the 
Pacific,  stand  as  best  and  second  host  and  efTottually 
disi)io\e  ttie  claim  that  the  Andrew  .latk.son's  SS's 
da\  s  1  1860 1  ever  was  the  record.  liecords  for  other 
portions  of  the  Cape  Horn  voyage  are:  Equator  to  50 
degrees  south  in  the  Atlantic,  Samuel  Russell,  18  days; 
60  to  60,  Young  America,  6  days:  60  degrees  in  the 
PacMe  to  the  OQuator,  Live  Yankea  and  Xaty  L.  Sot< 
ton,  16  daya;  equator  to  San  Franchico,  White  Squall, 
14  days.  The  Russell  and  the  Sutton  were  shsrp  mod- 
els; the  others,  dippers.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that 
these  vessel."!  made  ^^reat  runs  at  times,  but  modern 
full-liuilt  shii)s  could  also  show  some  speed  under  lav- 
rirahle  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Florence,  Cap- 
tain Kelley.  arnvuiK'  iiere  Aujiust  4.  1878,  lOfi  days 
from  New  York  and  reporting  that  on  her  ninety-first 
day  out  she  was  671  mllea  from  this  pert 


Sailed  from 

Name  New  Yeric 


Flying  Cloud  Jan.  21.  1854   17 

P^ing  Cloud    June  3,  1851    23 

Andrew  .Uk  kson    Dec.  25,  1859   20 

Sword  Fish     _  _  Nov,  ll,  1851   23 

Great  Republic    Dec    G.  1856   16 

Flying  Fish    Nov    1,  1852    21 

John  Gilpin   Oct.  29,  1862.   24 

Sweepstakes   Feb.  20,  1866.   18 
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25 

42 

12 

54 

20 

74 

15 

89-1 /S 

24 

47 

7 

54 

17 

71 

19 

89-7/8 

23 

43 

iO 

53 

20 

73 

17 

90-1  2 

22 

45 

8 

.53 

19 

72 

19 

90-2/3 

26 

42 

10 

52 

21 

73 

19 

91-5/t» 

27 

48 

7 

55 

19 

74 

18 

92 

28 

47 

11 

68 

20 

78 

16 

94 

88 

41 

16 

66 

17 

78 

21 

94 
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THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  GREAT  REPUBLIC 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THIS  extreme  clipper  ship, the 
peer  of  all  clippers,  was  to 
have  been  christened  King 
of  Clippers,  but  the  great 
master  -  builder,  Donald  McKay, 
Anally  decided  on  using  a  grander 
name,  one  symbolical  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  adopted  country,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  mistress  of 
the  seas.  As  the  Great  Republic 
she  carried  herself  with  all  honor, 
but  met  her  fate  under  a  foreign 
flag  and  bearing  a  prosaic  name, 
a  worn-out,  unseaworthy  hulk. 
She  was  then  the  Denmark,  of 
Liverpool. 

She  was  launched  at  East  Bos- 
ton at  noon  on  October  4,  1853,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience,  said  by  auth- 
orities to  have  numbered  over  70,- 
000  people,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  distant  points. 

One  thrilling  incident  of  the 
occasion  was  the  near  destruc- 
tion of  the  little  paddle-steamer 
Arago,  which  was  passing  by  just 
as  the  ship  was  clearing  the  stocks 
and  which  had  such  a  close  call 

that    her    flagstaff    was    carried  ]  

away.  Aside  from  this  near  trag- 
edy, the  affair  of  the  launching  was  a  perfect  succesa, 
and  admiration  was  freely  expres.sed  as  the  noble  hull 
rode  majestically  at  her  anchors. 

She  had  been  constructed  by  McKay  for  hia  own  ac- 
count, and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  refused  an 
offer  of  $300,000  for  her  when  fully  completed.  She 
was  originally  intended  for  the  California  trade,  but 
because  of  a  depression  in  that  business  and  the  low 
freight  rates  then  prevailing,  she  in  company  with 
such  clippers  as 
the  Kathay,  Pan- 
ama, Pride  of 
America,  Defiance, 
Tornado,  and  Com- 
et was  diverted  to 
the  trana-Atlantic 
run. 


Her  Destruction 
by  Fire 
The  Great  Re- 
public was  towed 
from  Boston  to 
New  York  and  was 
loaded  with  grain 
and  food  supplies 
for  Liverpool  by 
Grinnell,  Minturn 
&  Company.  When 
practically  ready 
for  sea  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1853,  with 
most  of  her  sails 
bent,  sparks  blown 
from  a  fire  a  block 


That  the  clipper  ship  series  cre- 
ates coHHiderahle  interest  among 
readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
is  evidence  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  to  our  circula- 
tion manager  renewing  a  subscrip- 
tion: 

"Starboard  yonr  helm  a  little 
and  luff.  Clew  up  your  weather 
tack  and  take  observations  from 
your  mailing  list,  and  am  sure 
you  will  And  that  my  subscrip- 
tion expires  I'ebruary  I,  1923. 
Have  been  on  the  manifest  the 
last  f«»ur  years. 

'The  series  of  articles  on  the 
old  clipper  ships  are  sure  to  make 
a  thoughtful  old  stiff  like  me  sit 
up  and  pray  God  for  some  more  of 
the  old  days  when  they  had  men 
and  ships — not  cabin  dusters  and 
cockleshells,  like  this  generation. 

"To  have  been  alow  and  aloft  on 
nearly  every  old  ship  that  entered 
'Frisco'  from  the  early  '70s  to  the 
early  '90s  sure  Is  my  great  delight 
— and  read  them  with  eager  de- 
light." 


Th>  Gtft  R*pubti<  M  'h*  originally  *pptir*<l;  4SSi  torn:  ipir  deck;  no  mujen  ikf. 
uil:  Ih*  apanker  lopmax.  40  foi  ton-..  wa«  divldfd  at  15  (eat  anil  at  2S  (««t  above  the  cap 
tot  g»8  lopuil  *Dd  gaS  lopgaUam  aail. 


distant  from  her  berth  lodged  in 
her  foresail  and,  in  spite  of  heroic 
effort  on  the  part  of  crew  and  fire- 
men to  prevent  the  flames  from 
spreading,  her  whole  top-hamper 
was  soon  one  mass  of  Are.  The 
masts  were  then  cut  away  and 
ultimately  the  firemen  succeeded 
in  getting  control  of  the  burning 
wreckage  on  deck,  and  when  they 
left  the  scene  it  was  believed  that 
both  hull  and  cargo  were  safe. 
Later,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  blading  fore-topmast  hud  in 
falling  crashed  end-on  through 
three  deck.s  and  ignited  the  cargo. 
This  fire  could  not  be  controlled, 
and  the  ship  had  to  be  scuttled 
and  was  sunk  alongside  the  dock, 
being  burned  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

It  was  found  that  her  grain 
cargo  in  swelling  had  seriously 
racked  and  strained  the  hull.  The 
wreck  was  sold  by  the  underwrit- 
ers, who  had  written  $180,000  on 
the  vessel.  The  cargo  valued  at 
?300,000  was  insured  for  $275,000. 
An  incident  of  the  loss  which 

 '     was  made  public  at  the  time  was 

a  suit  brought  by  the  Union  Mut- 
ual Insurance  Company  of  New  York  against  the  Com- 
mercial Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Boston  to  re- 
cover $10,000  on  a  policy  which  had  been  arranged  by 
telegraph  through  Boston  brokers  on  December  24  and 
perfected  in  the  usual  manner.  Defendant  company 
later  disclaimed  liability  and  refused  to  issue  a  policy, 
claiming  the  contract  was  incomplete,  being  made  on 
Christmas  day.  Judgment,  however  was  entered 
against  them. 

In  this  fire  the 
well  -  known  Cali- 
fornia clipper  ship 
White  Squall  was 
very  seriously  dam- 
aged,  and  the 
packet  ship  Joseph 
Walker  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Her  Recon- 
struction 

The  wreck  be- 
came the  property 
of  A.  A.  Low  and 
Brother  of  New 
York  and  was 
floated  and  rebuilt 
at  Greenpoint, 
Long  Island,  by 
Sneeden  and  Whit- 
lock  under  the  su- 
perintendence o  f 
Captain  N.  B.  Pal- 
mer. The  work  took 
upward  of  a  year. 
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Launch  of  Ihc  clipper  ship  Ct<«i  Ktpublic  at  Botlon.  MauachiuctM. 
October  4.  Ift53.  Froro  an  old  print.  "Tlie  mont  maKnificeni  and  ino»t 
remarkable  vessel,  a^  well  as  the  larseji  wooden  ihip,  ever  built.  The 
occasion  wa«  maile  a  holiday,  schooli  were  cloaed.  buaineas  «uii>en(leiV 
and  an  audience  eatimated  at  70.000  people  ashore,  on  the  wharves,  in 
the  ahippinf.  and  aboard  steamboats,  witnessed  this  stirrtnie  event." 

The  upper  or  spar  deck  which  had  been  burned  was 
was  not  replaced,  leaving  her  now  with  but  three  com- 
plete decks,  and  bulwarks  took  the  place  of  the  rail 
originally  protecting  the  spar  deck.  The  sheer  re- 
mained the  same,  and  while  the  general  appearance 
of  the  hull  was  not  greatly  altered,  yet  all  her  spars 
were  considerably  reduced.  Instead  of  swinging  a  110- 
foot  foreyard  and  a  120-foot  mainyard,  these  spars 
were  now  90  feet  and  100  feet,  resiwctively.  The  fore- 
mast, originally  130  feet  long  and  mainmast  131  feet, 
were  each  17  feet  shorter,  and  all  other  spars  were 
trimmed  in  proportion.  From  keelson  to  truck  her 
mainmast  was  now  220  feet  long.  It  has  been  -stated 
that  she  had  originally  the  Forbes  rig,  which  called 
for  elongated  lower  mast-heads  with  topmasts  lidded 
abaft;  but  Captain  Forbes,  who  was  present  at  the 
launching  and  who  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
ship,  denies  this  and  .says  that  her  rig  was  that  pat- 
ented by  Frederic  Howes,  and  which  was  first  used  on 
the  Bo.Hton  clipper  Climax  in  185.1.  The  Howes  rig  was 
an  offshoot  of  that  of  Forbes. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the  ship  under  all 
plain  sail  and  rigged  to  carry  royal  stun'sails.  This 
picture,  of  course,  is  her  appearance  after  reconstruc- 
tion and  shows  the  original  eagle's  head  replaced  by  a 
carved  billet  head  and  scrollwork. 

Description — Capacity — Crew 

Published  descriptions  of  the  (Ircat  Republic  as 
originally  built  gave  her  dimensions  as  335  feet,  by 
53  feet,  by  38  feet;  registered  tonnage  4555.  It  was 
stated  that  her  capacity  was  6000  st<iwed  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Lloyd's  Register  of  1869,  the  fig- 
ures were  then  320  by  48" by  29' <,  feet;  3356  tons. 
Her  draft  loaded  was  24  feet. 

On  her  first  voyage  to  San  Francisco  she  brought 
5000  tons  New  York  cargo,  weight  and  measurement. 
In  18.57  she  took  4500  tons  guano  from  the  Chincha 
Islands  to  London.  In  1860  she  had  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Cork  57,246  sacks  of  wheat  and  2992  barrels 
of  flour,  said  to  be  about  4100  tons  weight.  As  a 
United  States  Army  transport  in  1862  she  took  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  500  troops,  500  horses,  and 
1000  tons  coal,  besides  stores  and  equipment.  On  one 
occasion  the  clipper  ship  Thatcher  Magoun,  lying  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Pacific  Street  wharf  in  the  harbor 
of  San  F'rancisco.  was  described  as  being  dwarfed  to 
the  size  of  a  mere  coasting  schooner  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Republic. 

Her  crew  consisted  of  50  A.  B.'s,  15  ordinaries,  and 


some  boys,  besides  the  ship's  officers,  which  included 
a  surgeon;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  in 
1865  this  officer.  Dr.  O.  L.  Cook,  was  drowned  by  fall- 
ing into  San  Francisco  Bay  from  the  railroad  wharf 
at  Oakland.  The  bulletin  of  April  14,  1860,  said;  "The 
Great  Republic  is  not  off  yet.  It  takes  a  town,  almost, 
to  man  her,  and  the  lack  of  a  township  of  able-bodied 
seamen  has  alone  detained  her  for  several  days." 

Becomes  a  Transport  for  the  French  Army 

After  her  reconstruction  the  Great  Republic  loaded 
at  New  York  and  made  the  passage  to  London  in  16 
days;  her  time  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Land's  End  was 
13  days.  She  was  then  chartered  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  transport  service  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  rate  of  17  shillings  per  ton  per  month.  It  was  said 
that  her  owners  refused  a  charter  of  $100,000  for  a 
service  of  nine  months.  In  January,  1856,  she  was 
loading  stores  at  Marseilles  for  the  Crimea  in  company 
with  the  American  ships  Monarch  of  the  Sea.  Ocean 
Herald,  White  Falcon,  Queen  of  Clippers,  Astoria,  and 
Titan.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  France  had 
no  outsiders  other  than  American  vessels  in  this  ser- 
vice, while  Great  Britain's  list  of  chartered  foreign 
transports  showed  none  under  our  flag. 

The  Great  Republic's  performances  challenged  the 
admiration  of  our  English  and  French  friends,  as  well 
as  the  attention  of  the  people  of  all  the  ports  she  vis- 
ited. On  one  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  the  Crimea 
with  a  heavy  and  valuable  cargo  and  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  she  was  ordered  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  a 
steamer;  but  a  breeze  springing  up.  Captain  Lime- 
burner  loosed  his  topsails  and  topgallants  and  ran 
completely  away  from  the  steamship,  putting  her  hull 
down  in  a  few  hours.  A  prominent  Boston  shipping 
merchant  traveling  in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  wrote: 
"Prouder  than  the  120-gun  ship  of  the  P'rench,  the  Na- 
poleon III;  more  dignified  even  than  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  Rnglish,  the  proud  clipper  of  the  Americans 
looks  in  her  unassuming  greatness  the  commander  of 
the  fleet." 

Retumtt  to  Peaceful  Pursuits 
After  several  successful  voyages  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, her  services  being  no  longer  required,  the  Great 
Republic  crossed  over  to  New  York  and  loaded  for 
San  Francisco.  The  following  memorandum  of  the 
passage  is  from  her  log-book: 

"Left  New  York  dock  December  5,  1856;  dropped 
anchor  in  North  River;  weighed  anchor  6th  with  aid 
of  steam  tug  W.  H.  Webb,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
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low  tides  could  not  paxs  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook;  an- 
chored at  the  quarantine;  and  diHcharj^ed  pilot  Ue- 
ccmber  7  outside  of  the  liRhlship  at  3  p.  m.  Posiition 
at  noon,  December  7,  sea  time,  3'J  18'  N.,  69  01'  W.; 
with  fresh  winds  and  a  little  snow,  continuinK  the 
followinx  day  with  snow  and  hail  squalls."  The  fourth 
day  out  covered  1  25'  of  latitude  and  7-  6'  of  longi- 
tude; "with  strong  gales  and  heavy  squalls;  under 
skysails;  wind  a  point  free,  giving  16  and  17  knots 
in  the  squalls,"  The  following  day  made  413  knots, 
covering  3"  58'  of  latitude  and  5"  16'  of  longitude; 
"strong  gales  and  heavy  8<iualls;  made  360  knots  in 
19  hours,  an  average  of  19  knots,  and  at  the  rate  of 
456  in  twenty-four  hours."  December  13,  one  of  the 
sailors,  named  William  Stevens,  died  in  convulsions 
very  suddenly.  He  was  a  naturalized  American  .sea- 
man, formerly  of  Wales.  December  16  carried  away 
jibbonm.  December  21  at  noon  "are  in  05'  north  lati- 
tude and  will  cross  the  equator  with  this  breeze  in 
15  days  19  hours  from  Sandy  Hook,  the  best  on  rec- 
ord." December  22,  tacked  to  the  east,  then  to  the 
south.  December  24,  tacked  four  times.  December  25, 
tacked  to  east  northeast.  At  7  a.  m.  passed  Cape  St. 
Roque.  19  days  14  hours  from  Sandy  Hook,  having  had 
to  beat  for  two  days.  January  4,  "John  Nicholson,  sea- 
man, of  New  York,  fell  from  the  upper  foretopsail  yard 
while  securing  the  topgallant  studding-sail  boom  and 
died  in  a  few  hours  from  the  injuries.  The  distance 
he  fell  was  80  feet."  Januar>'  17,  was  in  50  45'  south, 
63  46'  west.  40  days  out.  January  19,  57  south,  64 
west;  "light  airs  under  the  lee  of  Staten  Land,  in- 
creasing to  strong  breezes  as  we  got  out  in  the  open 
sea."  January  21,  passed  longitude  of  Cape  Horn  in 
45  days  7  hours  from  Sandy  Hook  and  came  around 
with  skysails  set.  January  25,  55  24'  south,  78  55' 
west;  pas.sed  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  at  midnight, 
49  days  9  hours  from  Sandy  Hook.  Crossed  the  equa- 
tor on  February  17  in  118  west.  21  days  from  50 
south,  and  73  days  out.  Arriv-ed  off  the  Farallones 
March  8  in  a  thick  fog:  hove  to  for  daylight;  took 
pilot  11:30  a.  m.  Passage,  92  days.  Was  within  500 
miles  of  the  Heads  for  5  days,  being  baffled  with  light 
airs,  calms  and  fogs. 

At  the  port  of  San  Francisco  the  Great  Republic  was 
the  center  of  interest  and  was  inspected  by  thousands. 
To  stand  on  her  decks  and  survey  her  magnificent  pro- 
portions was  the  only  way  to  appreciate  her  immense 
size,  as  her  model  and  lines  were  so  perfect  that  she 
did  not  seem  so  large  from  a  broadside  or  angular 
view.  A  lithographic  view  published  at  the  time  show- 
ed her  being  discharged  at  Greenwich  dock  with  trams 
of  horses  doing  the  hoisting  work,  the  clipper  ship  Hur- 
ricane being  similarly  employed  at  North  Point  dock. 

This  manner  of  handling  cargo  prevailed  generally 
at  that  time,  although  the  Placer  Times  noted  on  May 
16,  1853,  the  commencement  of  a  changing  system  as 
follows:  "The  old  style  of  discharging  ships  by  a  bevy 
of  hoisting,  singing  sailors  has  given  way  to  the  more 
expeditious  method  of  horse  power.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, we  noticed  a  vessel  at  Broadway  wharf  discharg- 
ing by  steam  power." 

From  this  port  the  Republic  proceeded  to  Callao  in 
ballast;  passage  54  days.  Loaded  guano  at  Chincha 
Islands  for  London.  Put  into  the  Falkland  Islands 
September  8,  1857,  17  days  out  from  Callao,  in  distress, 
having  shipped  a  tremendous  sea  near  the  Capo  which 
atove  in  the  deck  between  the  fore  and  main  masts; 
had  also  lost  sails  and  spars,  and  a  schooner  had  to 
be  sent  from  the  Falklands  to  Montevideo  for  materials 
to  complete  repairs.  She  Anally  arrived  out  at  Lon- 
don on  January  11,  1858. 


Model  ci  the  Great  Republic  on  cihibition  in  the  Mu«««  de  Marine  al  the 
Louvre.  Pari».    Note  the  fine  hollow  lines  ol  the  under.water  body 


Continues  in  California  Trade  Until  the  Civil  War 

The  Republic's  following  three  voyages  were:  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  1858-59,  120  days;  return  to 
New  York  in  ballast  in  100  days.  In  1859-60,  same 
voyage;  110  days  out;  98  days  home,  in  ballast.  In 
1860-61,  New  Y'ork  to  San  Francisco,  104  days;  hence 
to  Liverpool  with  grain,  96  days;  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  32  days,  in  ballast. 

Her  outward  trip  in  1858  was  prolonged  by  unfav- 
orable winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  she  having  the 
long  passage  of  41  days  to  the  equator.  Left  New 
York  in  company  with  the  Adelaide,  a  fast  sailer. 
They  were  in  company  for  ten  days  and  again  for  two 
days  off  Cape  St.  Roque.  Adelaide  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  13  days  after  the  Republic. 

On  the  following  voyage  she  left  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1859;  was  23  days  to  the  equator;  51  days  to 
the  Horn;  18  days  from  50"  to  .50  in  .strong  north- 
west gales;  crossed  the  line  in  110  and  was  thence 
19  days  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Took  pilot  7 
p.m.,  March  13,  18C0.  The  extreme  clipper  Ocean  Tel- 
egraph, arriving  there  the  same  day  from  New  York, 
beat  the  Republic  one  day.  The  latter,  however,  re- 
ported a  most  delightful  series  of  calms  and  light 
winds  from  the  River  Plate,  for  days  together  not  mak- 
ing over  four  knots  per  hour.  At  San  Francisco  her 
cargo  was  mostly  discharged  into  lighters  in  the  stream 
and  she  took  aboard  900  tons  of  stone  ballast  for  the 
homeward  run. 

On  the  succeeding  voyage  she  sailed  from  New  York 
October  24,  1860;  crossed  the  equator  November  17; 
passed  Cape  Horn  December  18;  had  a  very  heavy 
gale  lasting  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd;  was  11  days 
from  50'  to  50";  crossed  the  equator  January  16, 
1861;  for  the  last  few  days  of  the  passage  had  light 
north-northwesterly  winds. 

While  in  San  Francisco  harbor  on  this  voyage  and 
in  tow  of  a  tug,  the  Republic  stuck  on  a  reef  off  Rin- 
con  Point,  which  was  subsequently  known  as  Great  Re- 
public Rock.  The  tug  got  the  big  ship  off,  however, 
and  filed  claim  for  $6000  salvage.  The  amount  award- 
ed was  $300  and  costs. 

The  Republic  as  a  Transport  During  the  Civil  War 

On  her  arrival  at  New  York  on  September  26,  1861, 
from  Liverpool,  the  big  ship  was  seized  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  on  account  of  the  majority  of  the 
shares  being  owned  in  the  South ;  five-sixteenths  were 
held  by  Virginia  parties  and  the  same  amount  by  cit- 
izens of  South  ('arolina.  These  interests  were  sold, 
the  Messrs.  Low,  co-owners,  taking  them  over.  She 
was  immediately  chartered  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  transport  purposes  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Port  Royal  and  return  to  New  Yf)rk.  In  February". 
1862,  she  was  fitted  up  for  the  Butler  Expedition  and 
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went  to  Ship's  L'-Iand  s  ia  Portlaii<i,  Maine,  returning 
to  New  York  toward  the  end  of  June.  About  August 
1  she  w«nt  on  th«  Great  Batance  Dock  «t  the  foot  of 
Pike  street.  East  Rhcr,  to  have  her  bottom  overhauled 
and  to  be  ]{otten  into  condition  to  resume  her  place 
In  the  California  trade. 

Back  in  Ihe  California  Trade 

Two  additional  round  voyages  to  San  Francisco  com- 
pleAe  the  record  of  our  world-famed  ahip  nnder  the 
American  flafr.  In  18fi2-fi^?  !?he  was  102  dny?  frnm  Npw 
iork;  iieiiti;  -la  du.vs,  to  (Jallao;  loaded  a  ciirjfo  of 
Kuano  at  Chincha  Islands;  sailed  from  Callao  August 
24,  1863,  but  details  of  passage  thence  to  London  are 
not  at  hand.  Loaded  at  London  and  sailed  April  7, 
18C4;  passed  the  Iflle  of  Wight  18th  and  arrlTed  at 
Mew  York  May  4. 

In  1864-6S  she  was  114  days  from  New  York,  return- 
log  thence  in  120  days. 

On  the  first  voyage  of  the  present  series  the  Repub- 
lie  left  New  York  November  24,  1M2;  was  2S  days  to 
the  equator;  50  days  td  50  south;  thence  12  chiys 
to  50-  south  in  the  Pacific;  crosaed  the  e^iuator  Feb- 
ruary 16,  IMS,  in  117'  west;  on  March  1  was  in 
north,  134''  wtv-it.  Had  it  not  hcen  for  unfavoralile 
weather  during  the  last  week  of  the  passage  this  would 
have  proved  a  rapid  one,  well  under  IW  days. 

On  her  last  voyage  to  San  Francisc-o  she  sailed  from 
New  York  on  October  24,  1864;  was  27  days  to  the 
equator;  thence  SO  daya  to  the  Cape,  off  which  waa 
9  days  in  stronf:  westerly  gales;  had  29  daya  from 
the  Horn  to  the  Line;  thence  ID  days  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  last  10  days  of  the  passage  had  nrntly  light 
winds  and  calms. 

On  this  voyage  the  Republic  was  in  command  of 
Captain  Josiah  Paul  as  successor  to  Captain  Joseph 
Limebaruer,  who  had  liad  the  ship  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  career.  The  erew  were  represented  as 
insubordinate  and  inefiScient,  and  there  was  trouble 
aboard  all  the  passage.  Warranta  were  issued  on  ar- 
rival for  the  arrest  of  Mate  Walla  and  Second  Hate 
Coe  for  cruelty  to  seamen,  but  they  went  into  hiding. 
While  in  port  one  of  the  sailors  was  beaten  to  death 
in  the  Sacramento  street  deadfall  of  one  Bagnello,  and 
later  the-  shijs's  surgeon  was  accklentall.',-  drowncii  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Altogether  the  voyage  was  an  un- 
fortunate one. 

On  her  last  [lassaKi-  as  an  American  ship  she  sailed 
from  Sail  Prancisco  June  24,  Ifetio,  and  arrived  ai  New 
York  October  22.  Reported  having  ver>  light  wiiuis 
the  entire  passage,  but  particularly  in  the  Pacific;  was 
28  days  to  the  equator;  54  days  to  the  Cape;  cros.sed 
the  Line  in  the  Atlantic  85  day.<<  out  and  had  the  long 
run  of  35  days  thence  to  port;  total  120  days.  Was 
off  the  Horn  12  days  in  easterly  winds. 

Great  Republic  Goca  Under  Foreljcn  I'lag 

Our  liig  ship  was  laid  a\t  alter  her  return  to  New 
York  111  liitiD,  and  in  !S(i7  was  sold  tu  parties  in  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia.  Her  nianavsng  owner  was  Cap- 
tain Hatfield.  In  leitiis  siie  run  irom  St.  Johns  to  Liv- 
erpool in  14  days. 

In  1869  she  was  purchased  by  the  Merchants  Trad- 
ing  Company  of  Liverpool  and  renamed  Denmark.  The 


following  from  an  article  by  Charles  Xordhoff  on  "The 
Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Seamen,"  which  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine  of  March,  1874,  will  be  of  interest : 

"There  was  cited  before  an  English  investigating 
committee  In  187S  a  Mr.  Femie,  the  leading  partner 

in  a  Liverpoid  (orni)atiy  'whirh  owns  .^hips  and  sails 
them,'  and  which  it  appeared  liad  lost  nineteen  ships 
in  ten  years." 

Included  in  the  list  of  vessels  lost  was  the  Denmark, 
and  the  following  facts  were  brought  to  light  from 
the  testimony: 

"Mr.  Fernie:  'She  made  water  and  was  abandoned. 
No  lives  were  lost.  Her  outward  cargo  of  coals  was 
insured,'  Question  hy  .Mr.  Cohen:  'Was  she  not  well 
known  to  be  a  vevy  rutten  ship:'  Witness:  "With  all 
ships  fifteen  years  old  you  would  noi  lind  ever>  tim- 
ber sound  in  them.  I  have  ever>'  assurance  that  the 
vessel  waa  perfectly  fitted  for  the  work  she  underto*^.' 
Captain  Edgell,  one  of  the  commissioners,  read  a  re- 
port he  made  on  the  vessel  in  1870  showing  that  she 
was  then  in  very  liad  condition.  'She  waa  truaaed  with 
bars  of  iron  scrcwod  up  amidships,  like  an  old  bam 
or  church,  before  she  started  on  this  last  voyage — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  fastenings  at  the  beam 
ends  and  knees  were  so  rotten  that  there  ssas  no  junc- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  ami  the  <jnl\  way  ol'  fas- 
tening the  ship  together  \\as  to  introiluee  these  enor- 
tnoy^  liitiuuiiLs  of  iron.'  Mr.  Feruie  at  first  isaid  she 
was  surveyed  by  an  American  surveyor,  whose  name 
he  did  not  know,  but  afterwards  stated  that  the  only 
surveyor  was  Captain  Rudolf,  one  of  his  own  partners. 
The  l>enmark  waa  purchased  for  £8600,  or  about  on* 
pound  a  ton." 

The  Iaihh  of  the  Famous  Clipper 
She  had  taken  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Kio  and  had  sailed 
from  that  port  on  Januar>'  18,  1872,  m  ballast  for  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  to  load  lumber  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. She  had  good  weather  until  March  2  in  SS*  north 
latitadfl^  when  a  Aerea  aor'wieater  a«t  In  and  continued 
until  n«ct  day.  The  ship  began  to  leak  alarmingly,  the 

water  gaining  steadily  on  two  double-action  pumps.  On 
March  5  the  storm  lulled,  hut  the  carpenters  reported 
twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  the  captain  or- 
dered three  boats  to  be  provisioned  and  launched.  The 
captain  and  eighteen  sailors  eml>arkcd  in  an  iron  life- 
boat 40  feet  long  with  airtight  compartments;  the  tirst 
mate  with  ten  men  pnahad  off  in  the  launch;  and  the 
second  mate  and  seven  men  went  in  the  cutter.  The 
little  fleet  headed  for  Bermuda,  but  was  scattered  by 
the  atom:  all.  however,  arrived  aalaly  at  Bwauida 
on  March  6.  The  shipwrecked  marinein  wai«  hospit- 
ably received,  and  the  riilicers  were  highly  praised  for 
their  noble  and  un.selfi.-ih  conduct. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  greatest  wooden  vessel  ever 
constructed  and  the  first  American  four-masted  ship. 
She  proved  what  her  famous  builder  inUnded  her  to 
be,  the  fastest  sailing  vessel  that  man's  skill  has  ever 
been  able  to  produce.  After  bar  Sfi-day  pasaage  to  Saa 
Francisco  in  1857,  lieutenant  Maury  wrote:  "She  did- 
n't have  the  luck  to  get  a  wind  that  could  keep  her  to 
her  mettle  for  twenty-four  con^'ecutive  liours.  .  .  Tlie 
friends  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture 
can  scarcely  hope  for  a  fair  trial  an<l  juoiK'r  liisplay 
of  her  prowess  until  she  shall  be  »etil  on  a  vuyage  to 
Australia.  The  brave  westerly  winds  of  the  southerly 
hemisphere  which  she  will  then  encounter  will  enable 
her  to  show  herself;  elsewhere  she  can  scarcely  find 
a  sea  wide  enough  with  lieits  of  winds  broad  enough 
for  tha  full  diaphqr  of  her  qualities  and  capabilities.'* 
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KNOWING  THE  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 


By  R.  F.  FARWELL 
Asaociate  Professor,  Maritime  Commerce,  University  of  Washington. 

Pnif«mr  Fwwdl  in  this  arttdc^  wrllteii  expressly  f«r  PacMc  Marine  Re- 
view, calls  attention  to  the  need  of  better  traininK  in  the  knowledge  and  inter- 
pretation of  local,  national,  and  international  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  and  to 
the  advisability  of  nMiira  ficqnent  taala  appUad  to  the  deck  ofliceia  of  ov  Mer* 

chant  narine. 


.NTERNATIONAL  mlet  for  the  pre- 
vention of  collisions  at  sea  huvo  been 
in  effect  since  1889,  and  inland  rules, 
with  slight  changes,  since  1897;  but 
we  continue  to  have  collisions  with 
more  or  less  frequency.  They  occur 
not  only  in  thick  tog,  bat  in  broad 
daylight,  with  the  sun  shininK.  and  on 
clear  nights,  with  all  lights  burning 
brightly.  An  egtaminatlon  of  the  rec- 
ords of  Mnrwal  thousand  eaaea  of  col- 
lision that  have  come  before  the  Fed- 
eral court.s  since  the  present  rules 
were  adopted  discloses  the  surprising 
fact  that  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
these  collisions  were  due  to  what  the  courts  call  in- 
evitable accident,  and  that  the  other  ninety-seven  per 
cent  were  due  to  faulty  navigation :  that  is,  one  or 
both  vessels  violated  some  rule  of  the  road  designed 
to  prevent  collision  under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  (he  eaae.  We  cannot  legislato  away  all  the  errors 
im  navlgsttai  any  bmn  ttwn  we  ean  Utlslote  >«*y  «ll 
the  other  frailtlee  of  human  conduct.  There  will  al- 
ways be  accidents  due  to  mistakes  in  judgment.  But 
ther6  is.  one  proliiic  cause  of  collisions  which  can  and 
should  be  eliminated,  and  that  la  ignorance  of  the  mlea 
of  the  road. 

Clear  Knowledge  Necessary 
Bf  ignorance  of  the  mlea,  I  do  not  mean  total  igno- 
rance, bat  rathttr  a  lack  of  a  elear  nndwsUnding  of 
them.   To  really  know  the  rules  of  the  road  entails 

more  than  the  memorizing  of  a  number  of  facts:  yoa 
must  he  able  tn  iinalyze  any  situation  you  find  your- 
self in  at  sea,  and  take  action  on  the  rules  that  apply. 
The  averaKe  quartermaster  knows  the  compass  card. 
He  can  name  all  the  points  forward  or  backward,  and 
can  head  the  ship  on  any  given  course.  But  suppose 
you  give  him  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and  tell  him  to 
draw  from  memory  ttie  compu.-^s  card  he  has  looked 
at  for  four  hours  emay  d«y.  Only  a  very  exceptional 
seaman  eould  properiy  qpee  and  Mpfoduee  the  mark- 
ing of  bis  points,  half  points,  and  quarter  points,  and 
make  the  design  at  north.  Thia  is  a  homely  iUnstra- 
tion  of  the  diiTerencc  between  knowledge  that  is  hazy 
and  knowledge  that  is  clear. 

We  get  along  in  the  world  very  well  with  a  hazy 
knowledge  of  most  things,  but  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful we  mvst  have  a  higkly  specialised  knowledge  of 
a  few  things;  and  to  the  navigator  surely  there  is 
nothing  more  vital  than  tiw  rules  of  the  game  he 
plays,  a  proper  understanding  of  which  may  involve 
the  lives  and  property  in  his  charge  many  times  every 
day.  If  you  are  ai  iiuuiiitt  d  with  the  rules  of  the  road 
to  the  extent  of  knowiiiK  the  usual  pas.ning  signals  in 
inland  waters,  the  li^'^hls  you  are  suposed  to  carry,  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  sound  sijfnals  for  foa,  your  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  prolialjly  as  gucKl  as  the  aver- 
age master  mariner's,  though  somewhat  hazy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  yon  can  viaualise  any  given  nautical 


situation,  call  to  mind  all  the  rules  that  govern,  and 

properly  apply  them — then  you  are  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional navigators  whose  knowledge  of  the  rules  is 

dear. 

Some  Examples 

A  few  years  ago  a  collision  occurred  in  a  thick  fog 
off  the  California  coast  between  the  Selja,  a  Norwe- 
gian tramp,  and  the  coastwise  steamship  Beaver,  in 
which  both  vessels  were  seriously  damaged.  The  Salja 
was  making  half  speed,  about  aiz  knots,  when  she  first 
heard  the  fog  signal  of  the  Beaver,  and  five  minutes 
later  her  speed  was  cut  down  to  three  knots.  The  ves- 
sels continued  to  approach  each  other  for  li'.L-  minutes 
more,  and  the  Selja's  engines  were  then  stopf.cd.  She 
drifted  for  another  live  minutes,  and  then,  on  .-iiKhting 
the  Beaver  ahead,  her  engines  were  put  at  full  speed 
astern  tor  one  minute,  when  the  collision  came.  The 
Selja  waa  practically  dead  in  the  water  when  struck, 
while  the  evidenee  showed  that  the  Beaver  was  main- 
taining exesaaivte  speed.  It  wwM  aem  that  here  was 
a  ease  of  extreme  negligence  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
extreme  caution  on  the  other;  but  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
held  both  vessels  etiually  liable,  tne  lieaver  for  exces- 
sive speed  and  the  Selja  for  failure  to  stop  her  en- 
gines on  first  hearing  the  signal  of  the  Heaver.  Evi- 
dently the  master  of  the  Selja,  who  was  obviously  try- 
ing to  be  careful,  did  not  have  clearly  in  mind  that 
pari  of  Article  16  which  says:  "A  steam  vessel  hear- 
ing, apparently  forward  of  the  beam,  the  fog  signal 
of  a  vessel  the  positimi  of  which  Is  not  aseertalned. 
shall,  so  far  as  the  eirewMtaaees  of  the  case  admit, 
stop  her  engines,  and  then  navigate  with  caution  un- 
til danger  of  collision  is  over." 

The  writer  was  recently  bound  up  the  coast  in  a 
destroyer  which  was  making  seventeen  knots  in  a  thick 
fog  when  the  whistle  of  a  steamer  wa.s  heard  two  or 
three  points  on  the  bow.  The  commanding  officer  stop- 
ped his  engines  in  obedience  to  Article  16  and  imme- 
diately began  to  blow  the  two-blast  slgDal.  although 
the  ship  was  forging  ahead  with  the  momentum  given 
by  n  seventeem-knot  speed.  Apparently  be  was  actu- 
ated by  a  luuy  iowwledge  of  Article  IB-bi,  which  pro- 
vides the  signal  of  two  prolonged  blasts  in  a  fog  for 
a  "steam  vessel  under  way,  but  stopped,  and  having 
no  Way  upon  her."  Had  the  other  vessel,  maneuver- 
inn  "n  the  assumption  given  by  the  si^Nial  that  we 
were  standing  still,  collided  with  us,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  fault  and  the  liability  would  have  been  ours. 

in  a  recent  collision  now  pending  in  the  courts  be- 
tween two  vessels  crossing  in  inland  waters,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  having  the  right  of  way  sounded  one 
blast*  as  provided  In  Pilot  Rule  7,  and  hdd  hie  course 
and  speed  as  provided  in  Article  21  until  collision  waa 
imminent,  when  he  tried  to  avoid  collision  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  27  by  reversing  his  enRines.  He  fol- 
lowed every  rule  applying  to  the  case  dul  one;  but 
the  fact  that  he  failed  tn  .sound  the  four-blast  warn- 
ing when  in  doubt  as  to  the  other  vessel's  intention 
as  provided  in  both  the  inland  and  pilot  rules,  whether 
or  not  it  contributed  to  the  collision,  haa  cost  him  his 
license  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  mis- 
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take.t  were  nuiiif  in  all  these  cases  by  mastcrss  with 
excellent  records  and  vears  of  experience,  and  are 
therefore  typical  illustratitins  of  the  [Kiint  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out:  nnmely,  that  many  of  our  ablest  and 
most  trusted  navigators  are  lacking  in  the  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  the  rules  which  is  necessary  to  safe  nav- 

A  Teat  for  Officen 
If  you  are  a  licens^ed  officer  and  feel  flatisfied  that 

your  daily  experience  is  sufficient  to  l<!ep  tliu  rules 
fresh  in  your  mind,  and  to  prepare  you  tu  nvi  prop- 
erly in  any  situation  that  may  arise,  it  is  sutrgostad 
that  you  try  yourself  on  the  followinp  qiipitiions : 

1.  Under  what  circums'mn/e^  1?=  a  vi'ssfl  required 
to  hold  her  court^e  and  speesl  ,' 

2.  Under  what  rnlfs  wmild  yim  <i)>crate  in  making 
a  voyage  from  S;in  Fraru' iscn  t<i  Soattlu '.' 

3.  Yon  are  on  a  ritiiunier  at  aca  iti  a  fr>>f  and  your 
engines  I  rcak  <lown.    What  fog  signal  will  yen  use? 

4.  Under  what  <>ircumstance8  does  a  tug  carry  three 
white  lights  in  a  vertical  line? 

5.  What  rule  makes  it  necefNary  to  have  a  lookout? 

6.  When  woulii  you  blfiw  Uiree  nhort  blasts  in  a  fog7 

7.  When  must  yiiu  keep  a  Un)kr,ut  astern? 

8.  yiiu  are  i>n  a  steamer  Uein^r  towed  from  one  dock 
to  another  in  inlanii  waters  at  ni^ht.  What  lights  Will 
you  carry '.' 

9.  At  sea  you  meet  another  steamer  in  the  croiuiing 
situation  and  ynu  have  the  right  «f  w«]r.  Whftt  sound 

signal  can  you  ^tive? 

10.  \\  hat  is  the  difference  between  a  signal  of  two 
blasts  under  international  rules  and  the  same  signal 
and«r  inland  rules? 

If  you  can  answer  the  nhove  questions  offhand,  you 
are  probably  one  of  the  few  navigators  who  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  rulcs  Of  tiic  road.  The  correct 

anawtrn  follow: 

1.  <ai  A  steamer  in  the  crossir'.^:  situation  having 
the  ri^ht  of  way  over  the  other  steiuner;  (b)  any  vts 
sel  overtaken  by  another  vessel;  (c)  a  sailing  vessel 
meeting  a  steamer;  d)  a  sailing  vessel  closehauled 
meeting  a  sailing  ve^iiel  running  free:  <e)  a  sailing 
vessel  closehauled  on  the  starboard  tack  meeting  a 
sailing  vessel  closehauled  on  the  port  tack;  (f)  a  sail- 
ing vessel  running  free  with  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board Side  nmeting  a  sailing  vessel  running  free  with 
the  wind  <ni  the  port  side;  i^i  the  leeward  vessel 
when  two  sailing  vessels  running  free  with  the  wnid 
on  the  same  side  approach  each  other;  (h)  a  sailing 
vessel  with  the  wind  anywhere  but  aft  meeting  a  sail- 
ilH'  vessel  with  the  wind  aft. 

2.  From  i^an  Francisi  o  to  »ea  under  inland  and  pilot 
rules;  thence  to  the  limits  of  inland  \Miters  on  the 
Strait  of  Juan  tit  Fuca  under  ;iiteniatiuiial  rules; 
thence  to  Seattle  under  inland  and  pilot  rules. 

3.  One  long  and  two  short  lilast.s  of  the  whistle  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  two  minutes. 

4.  When  she  i»  towing  more  than  one  vessel  and  the 
length  of  the  tow  from  the  stern  of  the  tug  to  the 
stern  of  the  last  vessel  in  the  tow  exceeds  600  feet. 

5.  Article  29:  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exoner- 
ate any  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  master  or  crew  there- 
of, from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect  to  carry  lights 
or  signals,  or  of  any  neglact  to  keep  a  proper  lookotit, 
or  of  tiic  neglect  of  any  i»a«HUition  whkh  may  be  re> 
quired  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  aenraen,  or  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  esse. 

6.  When  another  vesMl  is  in  sight  and  your  engines 
are  going  full  speed  astern. 

7.  (a)  When  leaving  anchoragia  or  moorings  i  (b) 
when  going  astern;  (c)  at  night  when  no  Axed  stern 
light  ia  carried;  (d)  at  all  times  when  changing  eonne. 

A.  All  runalng  lights. 
9.  A  detonating  ugnal. 


10.  (a)  Under  international  rulea  signifies  change 
of  course  to  port;  (b)  under  inland  rules  aigniliee  a 
starboard  to  starboard  passing,  whether  or  not  « 
change  of  course  is  required. 

Memory  Test  bradequatc 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  licensed  ofticcrs  honestly  be- 
lieve themselves  thoroughly  posted  on  the  rules  of  the 
road.  They  have  jassed  the  Inspectors'  examinations 
and  therefore  have  documentary  evidence  of  their  pro- 
fieieney.  What  more  could  be  required?  There  are 
•t  l«Bat  two  good  reasons  why  the  average  master 
mariner  has  only  a  pas.ning  acquaintance  with  the 
rulea.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  all  that  is  re<iuirt;tl 
to  obtain  a  license.  The  inspectors'  examitiation  on 
the  rules  is  usu.'illy  nothinf.;  more  than  a  menu)ry  test 
of  lights  and  Huund  signals  rather  than  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  apply  the  rules  in  difficult  situa- 
tions. This  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  consequent- 
ly the  candidate  devotes  most  of  his  preparation  to 
Uie  mysteries  of  the  time  sight  and  the  meridian  alti* 
tude.  The  rules  of  the  road  are  cnmmsd  Into  the  last 
d^r  or  two  before  the  examination  and  the  various 
sound  signals  and  the  regular  and  special  lights  are 
memorized  luirrol  fashion.  Nfiturally,  facts  learned  in 
this  wa.\'  du  not  stay  lont'  in  the  menkory.  lluw  many 
of  the  special  lights  c<mld  you  liame  two  weeks  after 
you  got  your  last  license?  ^  ou  are  in  no  way  to 
blame,  for  if  >ou  ^lit  the  license  you  have  prima  facie 
evidence  that  you  liui  all  that  wan  required  of  you. 
When  you  have  run  the  uHuntlet  "i  all  the  mates'  ex- 
aminations and  successfully  passed  for  master,  you  are 
through  with  studying  so  far  as  the  inspectors  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  usually  true  that  the  longer  a  mas- 
ter has  his  license  the  less  he  can  tell  yott  about  the 
rules  of  the  road.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  face- 
tious, but  ail  honestly  expressed  opinion  based  upon 
considerable  experience  in  instructing  ciaases  of  mas- 
ters and  mates. 

The  second  reason  uhv  oilicer.s  are  not  more  faiviiliar 
with  the  rules  is  that  the  importance  of  knowing  them 
thoroughly  has  never  been  brought  home  to  them.  Un- 
less you  have  actually  been  in  a  collision  that  resulted 
in  a  law  suit  for  your  owners,  you  probably  have  not 
realised  iriiat  a  departars  from  the  niiss  might  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Most  seafaring  men  will  scout 
the  ide<-%  of  attemidiiiK  to  become  familiar  with  the  in- 
terj,!  elations  put  on  liio  rules  of  the  road  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  yet  it  is  just  those  interpretations,  as  e\- 
piessed  in  decisions  of  other  cullisio)!  cases,  tliai  nine 
times  out  of  ten  determine  whether  or  not  .voiir  vessel 
is  liable  for  the  collision.  The  important  poMit  is  not 
what  you  think  a  rule  means,  but  what  the  Supreme 
Court  8«y«  that  it  means.  There  is  hardly  a  rule  that 
has  not  been  clearly  interpreted  and  explained  by  the 
courts,  and  ualsss  you  tm  familiar  with  the  ruling 
decisions,  all  the  information  yon  can  get  merely  by 
reading  the  rules  themselves  will  be  of  little  value. 
Liability 

If  you  have  a  collision  and  the  case  is  brought  into 
court,  there  are  four  possibilities  as  to  the  decision: 
(1)  both  vessels  may  be  at  fault,  in  which  ease  the 
damages  will  be  sharsd  SQnally;  (S)  your  vessel  may 
be  solely  at  fault  and  sustain  all  the  damages;  (3) 
the  other  vessel  may  be  solely  at  fault  and  sjstain 
all  the  damages:  (4)  both  vessels  may  be  free  from 
fault,  aiid  ll-.e  cc'llision  held  due  to  inevitable  accident. 
The  importance  of  knowing  e.\artl>  wliat  required 
by  the  rules  lies  in  the  f.-ut  that  the  violation  of  any 
rule,  however  alight,  ia  held  by  the  courts  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  fault  unlcas  it  is  proved  that  the  violatton 
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could  not  have  caused  or  in  any  way  contributed  to 
the  collision.  When  a  collision  follows  this  is  almost 
impossible  to  do,  and  unless  you  have  acted  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  your  owner  pays  at  least  half  the  damaKes. 
Though  the  other  vessel  be  culpably  negligent,  a  seem- 
ingly trivial  error  on  your  part  may  put  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  costs  on  your  vessel. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  every  licensed  officer  to 
know  the  rules  of  the  road  clearly  and  thoroughly. 
Various  books  have  been  published  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  which  set  forth  the  rules  as  interpreted 
by  the  admiralty  courts  of  both  countries.  One  such 
book  should  be  a  part  of  every  navigator's  library  just 
as  much  as  an  epitome  of  navigation  is  now.  Pam- 
phlets containing  the  international,  inland  and  pilot 
rules  are  given  by  the  inspectors  to  every  officer  at 
the  time  he  receives  his  license.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  important  to  read  the  rules  at  fre- 
quent intervals  in  order  to  keep  posted.  General  prin- 
ciples can  be  permanently  memorized,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  trust  the  memory  for  all  the  details.  Admiral 
Knight  recommended  that  young  officers  always  read 
the  rules  of  the  road  through  before  getting  under 
way.  This  may  not  be  practical  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, but  it  certainly  is  an  excellent  precept.  It  should 
be  a  matter  i>f  professional  pride  to  the  navigator  to 
know  the  rules  as  well  as  he  knows  the  day's  work. 

Suggestions  lor  Improved  Tests 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  very  desirable 
result  might  be  brought  about.  In  the  first  place,  the 
inspectors'  examinations  should  be  made  as  rigid  as 
possible.  They  should  be  more  than  the  memory  tests 
that  with  few  exceptions  they  now  are.  They  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  test  a  man's  ability  to 
analyze  a  situation  quickly  and  to  apply  the  rules  in 
the  way  the  courts  expect  them  to  be  applied.  "Given 
a  set  of  conditions  and  a  situation,  what  would  you 
do?"  should  be  the  type  of  que.stion  asked.  Moreover, 
every  officer  should  be  examined  on  the  rules  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  regardless  of  the  liccn.se  he  holds.  We 
require  an  annual  inspection  of  the  vessel  to  deter- 
mine her  seaworthiness.  Why  not  at  the  same  time 
require  her  oflicers  to  satisfy  the  inspect4irs  that  they 
know  the  rights  and  duties  of  their  own  vessel  with 
respect  to  other  vessels,  those  who  fail  having  their 
license  suspended  until  their  deficiency  is  made  up? 
A  navigator  frequently  loses  his  license  for  ignorance 


of  the  rules;  this  arrangement  would  cause  it  to  be 
taken  from  him  before  a  collision  instead  of  after- 
wards. Such  a  system  would  work  no  hardship  on  the 
conscientious  officer  who  keeps  posted  as  he  should; 
it  would  weed  out  some  of  those  who  persist  in  deriv- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road  by  the 
collision  method. 

Until  the  inspectors  devise  some  such  scheme  of 
keeping  check  on  the  officers,  any  improvement  along 
the  lines  suggested  must  come  from  the  operating  com- 
panies and  the  officers  themselves.  The  operators 
should  satisfy  them.selvcs  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  masters  in  this  regard,  and  the  masters  in  turn 
check  up  on  the  mates  of  their  respective  vessels.  The 
company's  legal  adviser  should  notify  navigating  offi- 
cers of  any  important  legal  decision  involving  the  rules 
so  that  they  may  keep  up  to  date  in  their  information. 
Kvery  master  should  not  only  keep  ver>'  well  posted 
himself,  but  should  feel  free  to  question  his  mates  on 
the  rules  at  any  time,  and  when  necessary  instruct 
them.  Great  benefit  might  be  derived  from  frequent 
discussions  among  the  officers  of  a  ship;  in  fact,  mess 
room  arguments  furnish  excellent  schooling,  provided 
the  question  is  not  left  hanging  in  the  air,  but  is 
finally  settled  by  proper  authority. 

Educational  Campaign  Needed 
It  is  time  that  we  have  a  campaign  of  education  in 
this  very  vital,  but  generally  neglected,  phase  of  ship 
operation.  If  you  are  an  o|>erator,  see  to  it  that  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  rules  of  the  road  better  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  every  officer  in  your  fleet, 
and  that  he  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  material 
for  acquiring  that  better  knowledge.  If  you  are  a  mas- 
ter, start  the  ball  rolling  on  your  own  ship;  first,  by 
improving  your  own  knowledge,  and  then  by  encour- 
aging your  officers  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  you  are 
a  licensed  officer,  make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road  as  part  of  your 
professional  equipment;  and  begin  to  carry  out  your 
resolution  by  studying  the  rules  regularly.  Find  out 
just  what  they  mean,  as  interpreted  by  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land,  and  impress  them  so  firmly  in  your 
own  mind  that  the  next  time  you  get  into  a  close  place 
your  action  will  be  automatically  what  it  should  be. 
You  will  find  the  rules  a  most  interesting  study,  and 
the  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  just  how  to 
take  care  of  your  ship  in  all  circumstances  will  more 
than  repay  the  effort.  And  what  is  more  important, 
we  shall  have  fewer  collisions. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBI  ILDIN(; 

FREQUENTLY  duritiR  the  excitement  of  the  war 
emergency  shipbuilding  program.  Pacific  Marine 
Review  ha.H  pointed  out  editorially  the  folly  of 
building  .so  many  standard  .shipH  of  one  type. 
This  view  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  the  state- 
ment of  Chairman  Lasker  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  steel  ships  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  are  use- 
less for  ordinar>'  commerce  and  that  another  third  are 
suited  thereto  only  very  moderately.  This  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest,  and  it  was  at  first  ver>'  much  misunderstood. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  war  freight  ser- 
vice by  sea  developed  a  decided  trend  toward  special- 
ism, it  being  found  that  certain  types  of  steamer  or 
motorship  were  especially  adapted  to  certain  routes 
and  trades,  and  today  under  the  stress  of  competitive 
freight  rates  the  shipping  world  is  coming  back  to 
the  lessons  which  it  learned  before  the  war  and  is 
finding  that  only  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  best  type 
of  cargo  carrier  for  the  work  in  hand  can  even  the 
minimum  of  profit,  which  is  the  present  rule,  be  main- 
tained. 

The  British  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  are  loudly 
calling  for  the  "scrapping"  of  much  of  the  present  ton- 
nage of  the  world,  and  many  of  the  old,  established 
shipbuilders  are  in  receipt  of  imiuiries  from  prospec- 
tive purchasers  for  especially  designed  ships. 

Many  of  the  ships  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  the 
United  States  and  many  of  the  standard  ships  abroad 
could  undoubtedly  in  normal  times  be  profitably  con- 
verted to  special  types,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  them 
will  be  so  converted,  provided  that  they  come  through 
the  slack  time  in  shipping  in  sufliciently  good  condi- 
tion to  make  such  conversion  profitable. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  real  need  for  special 
types  of  ships  the  American  shipbuilder  should  be  alive 


to  the  opportunities  now  before  them  for  research  work 
in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  so  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  put  before  the  prospective 
American  customer  the  most  economical  ship  f«)r  his 
needs.  He  may  be  sure  that  his  F^uropean  cousins  are 
doing  this  very  thing,  many  of  them  spending  huge 
sums  to  keep  their  organizations  abreast  or  ahead  of 
the  best  practice  in  the  world's  shipbuilding  yards. 

It  would  seem  to  the  editor  that  the  shipyards  of 
America  might  at  this  time  profitably  get  together  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  research  work  in  marine 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  methods,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  open  to  all  the  yards.  There  are  so 
many  (|uestions  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  Diesel  engine  for  marine  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  welding  to  replace  riveting  in  ship 
construction;  the  savings  to  be  effected  in  the  hand- 
ling of  materials  aboard  ship  by  the  use  of  electricity 
instead  of  steam;  so  many  methods  and  materials  yet 
open  to  improvement,  that  a  competent  corps  of  expe- 
rimental workers  should  be  able  to  produce  very  tan- 
gible results  for  the  good  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  American  shipbuilder  at  a  cost  which, 
if  divided  among  the  various  yards,  would  be  practic- 
ally negligible  when  compared  with  the  results. 


THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  MARINE 
ENGINEERS 
HE  twenty-ninth  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  was 
held  in  New  Yoik,  November  17  and  18,  and  pro- 
duced a  very  well  balanced  program  of  thirteen 
addreiises.    Two  of  these  were  strictly  naval,  one  by 
Rcar-Admiral  Rogers  on  "The  Technical  Relations  Be- 
tween Different  Clas.ses  of  Men  of  War  in  Relation  to 
Design";  the  other  by  Mason  S.  Chace  on  "The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Three  -  Plane  Navy  With  or  Without 
Battleships." 

Three  of  the  papers  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  fac- 
tor of  operation.  "American  Classification  of  Ameri- 
can V'essels,"  by  W.  A.  Dobson,  makes  a  very  eloi|Uent 
plea  for  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  "How  Can 
American  Ships  Compete  Successfully  with  Foreign 
Ships?",  by  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  which  is  printed  in 
full  as  the  leading  article  in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review,  gives  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  operat- 
ing problem  facing  American  ships  in  competition  with 
the  ships  of  European  and  Japanese  nationals.  "The 
Improving  of  Port  Facilities  in  the  Development  of  a 
Merchant  Marine,"  by  Rear-Admiral  \\.  H.  Rousseau, 
treats  of  the  material  handling  problem  at  our  ports 
in  its  relation  to  ship  operation. 

Those  papers  devoted  exclusively  to  marine  engi- 
neering features  are  two  in  number  and  both  deal 
with  the  use  of  electric  power  on  board  ship — one  by 
W.  E.  Thau  on  "Electric  Propulsion  of  Ships";  the 
other,  "Electric  Auxiliariea  on  Ships,"  by  Edward  U. 
Dickinson. 

The  shipbuilders  will  find  interest  in  "Cost  Account- 
ing and  Estimating,"  by  H.  H.  Schulze,  and  "American 
Shipyard  Apprenticeships,"  by  Charles  F.  Bailey. 

Naval  architects  will  delight  in  "The  Technical  Cal- 
culations of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Submarines," 
by  Professor  William  Hovgaard,  and  "The  Influence  of 
Shape  of  Transverse  Sections  Upon  Resistance,"  by 
Professor  Herbert  C.  Sadler  and  E.  M.  Bragg. 

Of  general  interest  to  operator,  marine  engineer, 
naval  architect,  and  shipbuilder  alike,  is  the  paper  on 
"Power  and  Speed  Trials  of  a  10,000  Deadweight  Ton 
Tanker,"  by  H.  H.  Everett,  and  that  on  "The  Design 
and  Construction  of  Passenger  Steamers,"  by  E.  H. 
Rigg. 
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NEW  MOTORSHIPS 

ON  page  718  of  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view will  be  found  a  general  description  of  the 
motonhips  Califomian  and  Miaaourian  now  be- 
Inf  completed  at  Venshaat  Shipbulldins  Cor- 
poration for  tbe  Amerlean'Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany. These  motorrtiipB  are  notable  aa  being  the  first 
privately  built  and  owned  American  motoraliipa  in  the 
10,000-ton  class. 

Tho  Aiiiorican-Hawaiian  is  certainly  t<>  be  ((jii^riatu- 
lated  upon  its  i)roirrp«(sive  policy  in  building  these  two 
fine  vessels  ut  a  tinie  when  building  costH  are  so  high 
and  freight*  so  low.  For  that  matter,  the  American- 
Hawaiian  has  alwaya  been  a  progrMaive  pioneer  among 
the  AnierieaD  nerchaat  narine  eonpaafea.  They  start- 
ed the  first  real  coast  to  «oa«t  freight  service  by  water. 
They  were  the  first,  or  nmong  the  very  firit,  to  use  oil 
fuel  f>n  their  ships:  and  now  the^^e  two  first-class  11.- 
")00  deadweight  ton  motorships  ^'ive  them  the  premier 
rank  amonjr  Araeiican  motorship  operating  companies. 

A  compari.'jon  of  the  dimensions  of  these  motorships 
with  those  of  the  original  California  is  given  in  the 
article  above  rsfsn'ed  to,  and  the  attention  of  opsra- 
tora  Is  directed  to  tbe  treuendonsljr  iDcreaaed  emiaing 
radius  of  the  motorahlp  with  practically  the  same 
amount  of  fael  in  proporlioa  to  the  total  cargo  ea« 
pacity. 

Operators  should  iilso  carefully  follow  the  perform- 
ance of  the  William  Peim,  tho  big  Shippinvr  Hoard  mo- 
lorship,  which  recently  completed  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Yokohama  carrying  11,000  tons  of  cargo.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  on4his  ship  to  show  any  par- 
ticular record  for  economy.  She  consumed  on  her  voy- 
age an  average  of  18  tons  of  fuel  oil  a  day  at  aea  for 
an  average  speed  of  11  knots.  We  note  from  a  clip- 
ping in  a  Japaneae  newspaper  that  the  Japanese  are 
marveliuK^  at  her  low  consumption  of  fuel  in  port. 
WorkitiR  her  winches  and  lights,  "she  consumes  the 
ridiitilou.sly  low  amount  of  two  barrels  of  oil  a  ilay. 
She  took  on  oil  .at  Hono):ilii  and  has  enouKh  in  htjr 
h-,inkers  to  carry  her  around  the  world.  .She  has  a 
crew  of  42  men  as  a  raotor.ship  and  would  require  56 
men  as  a  steamer,  and  in  the  latter  case  would  burn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40  tons  of  fuel  oil  per  day. 
Her  operation  on  her  maiden  voyage  haa  bean.  100  per 
cent  perfect." 


TBE  LEVIATHAN 

AT  the  time  nf  her  war  use  the  Leviathan  was 
the  larjrest  ship  in  the  world,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  White  Star  steamer  Majestic, 
which  IS  not  yet  in  use  and  will  not  be  until 
sometime  in  April,  19S2,  tiie  Leviathan  ia  still  the 
largest  ship  afloat. 

All  Americans  who  are  interested  in  America's  mer- 
chant marine  will  feel  a  thrill  of  natural  and  pardon- 
able jwide  in  the  fact  that  this  greatest  of  modern 
steanram  Is  under  the  American  flag.  They  will  alao 
feel  a  senas  of  shame  that  this  steamer  baa  for  ao 
long  a  time  been  tied  up  to  a  wharf  en  tbe  New  York 
waterfront. 

The  historj"  of  her  sale  to  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  and  of  the  stopping  that 
sale  by  an  injunction  suit  is  well  known  to  all  of 
those  who  read  the  daily  press.  Not  so  well  known, 
however,  to  the  American  public  is  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding what  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
harsh  treatment  of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine at  the  bands  of  America's  poUticians.  that  eon- 
jmoft  which  is  a  strictly  American  eompenjr— nunors 


and  propavrandu  to  thft  contrary  nr.twithstanding^ — 
have  practically  at  their  own  expense  supervised  the 
care  of  this  ship  so  that  she  la  now  in  Just  as  good 
condition  «a  shp  was  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  are  reliably  informed  from  authoritative  sources 
in  New  York  that  the  Leviathan,  as  far  as  the  hull  of 
the  ship  is  concerned  and  the  upkeep  of  the  engines 
and  her  machinery,  is  in  first  clas.s  condition.  After 
the  fire  of  August  24  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  installed  aboard  a  Newman's  safety 
clock  system,  which  checks  the  watchmen  in  such  a 
way  that  no  spot  on  the  vessel  l  an  n  rnain  uninspected 
for  over  one  hour.  The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  also  executed  a  contract  with  a  New 
York  company  who  were  to  clear  the  vessel  of  rodents 
at  •  coitalD  rate  per  rat  At  the  last  report  this  con- 
tract waa  working  out  on  the  baaia  of  the  five  mm 
catching  two  rata  a  day.  When  it  la  considered  tiiat 
the  Leviathan,  fully  equipped,  is  practically  a  floating 
town  of  4000  inhabHants,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  in  com- 
parison with  any  similar  structttre^  afloat  or  ashors, 
she  IS  practically  free  of  rats. 

In  addition,  the  company's  experts  and  draftsmen 
have  prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  the  recon- 
ditioning work  on  this  ship  to  equip  her  as  a  first- 
clats  passenger  liner  for  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 
This  work,  wMeh  involves  a  tremendous  amonnt  o€ 
detail,  had  been  going  on  for  over  eight  months,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  renewal  of  interest  by  the 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the 
reconditioning  of  this  vessel  this  work  was  finished 
and  I'ecame  immediately  available  for  Shipping  Board 
purposes. 

The  man  personally  responsible  for  the  production 
of  these  plans  and  specifieationa  waa  W.  F.  Gibbs  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  who 

for  eight  months  devoted  practically  all  of  his  even- 
ings and  Sundayd  to  supervising  the  woilc  of  the 
draftsmen  and  jtrcparing  therefrom  the  specifications. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  government 
calls  for  bids  on  the  reconditioning  of  this  vessel  the 
Internatinnsl  Mercantile  Marine  Company  will  be 
given  am]>le  opportunity  to  use  the  results  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  that  the  experts  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  permitted  to  supervise  the  actual  recon- 
ditioning of  the  vesad.  These  experts  nra  more  fa- 
miliar with  this  daM  of  work  titan  anyone  In  America 
and  possibly  than  anyone  in  the  world. 

It  is  roughly  figured  that  the  reconditioning  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  class  of  .Shipping  Board  passenger  and 
freight  liners  517  feet  between  perpendiculars;  14,S00 
gross  registered  tonnage — cost  between  $7,000,000  and 
$8,000,000.  The  Leviathan  measures  907  feet  <">  inches 
between  perpendiculars  and  has  a  gross  registered 
tonnage  of  64,282.  If  we  consider  her  value  to  the 
Shipping  Board  in  her  present  condition  as  $4,000,000, 
which  was  the  highest  price  offered  for  hw  at  the 
time  of  the  attem^d  sale,  we  must  certainly  figure 
that  $10,000,000  added  to  that  price  will  still  hold  her 
book  value  well  within  conservative  limits  as  com- 
pared with  the  book  value  of  the  American  Legion 
class.  On  a  tonnage  l>asis.  if  the  .American  Legion 
is  worth  $7,000,000,  the  Leviathan  would  be  worth  $28,- 
000,000.  In  speed,  in  elegance  of  accommodations,  and 
in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  first-class  pas- 
senger vessel,  the  Levtatiian  is  the  last  word  in  the 
pre-war  race  for  supremacy  in  the  crack  passenger 
fleets  on  the  North  Atlantic.  Nufl:  sed. 
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FOR  six  days,  November  14  to  19,  inclusive.  New 
York,  actinif  as  hoHt  to  the  shipping  and  »hipbuil(i- 
inK  industries  of  America,  featured  the  annual 
meetinK  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Marine  Draftsmen,  and  the  an- 
nual Marine  Show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marine 
Equipment  Association  of  America. 

This  show  was  an  unqualified  success  financially, 
and  as  an  exposition  of  marine  machinery,  marine  fit- 
tings, equipment,  shipbuilding  facilities,  etc.,  was 
stated  by  experts  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  ever 
put  over  in  America. 

During  the  show  the  Marine  E<iuipment  A.ssociation 
of  America  held  its  annual  meeting,  at  which  Colonel 
Edward  A.  Simmons  was  re-elected  president,  W.  M. 
Wampler  of  the  Ellcon  Company  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  the  nominating  committee  recommended 
to  the  executive  committee  that  H.  C.  Davis  of  Row 
and  Davis  be  re-appointed  treasurer,  and  that  Robert 
B.  Lea  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  be  appointed  secre- 
tary to  succeed  K.  L.  Ames,  .Ir.,  resigned.  The  following 
members  were  elected  to  the  e.xecutive  committee  suc- 
ceeding those  whose  terms  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year:  First  district  (New  England  States >,  Albert  C. 
Ashton,  Ashton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  E. 
S.  Anderson,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  Water- 
bur)',  Conn.;  second  district  (New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey), Gardner  Cornett,  Pneumercator  Compariv,  New 


York  City;  third  district  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia),  W.  P.  Smith,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  (Company;  fifth  district  (.states 
contiguous  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Middle  West), 
Benjamin  Neilds,  Jr.,  National  Malleable  Castings 
Company  (Cleveland),  New  York  City;  and  si.xth  dis- 
trict (Pacific  Coast),  K.  W.  Heinrich,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.  (California  yards).  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  reque.sting 
the  executive  committee  to  consider  changing  the 
name  of  the  association  to  Marine  Association  of 
America,  which  name  the  meeting  felt  would  cover  in 
a  broader  way  the  activities  of  the  association.  Un- 
doubtedly this  change  will  be  made. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  show  is 
due  to  Colonel  E.  A.  Simmons,  who  not  only  devoted 
much  of  his  own  time  to  the  preparatory  work  but  also 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  a  number  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  Marine  Engineering  and  Ship- 
ping Age. 

It  was  felt  by  all  of  the  exhibitors  that  an  annual 
show  of  this  kind,  properly  managed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  an  association,  was  of  vastly  greater 
benefit  than  a  number  of  smaller  shows  staged  under 
the  management  of  individuals  or  societies  not  under 
the  control  of  the  marine  industries. 

A  full  report  and  many  pictures  of  exhibits  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


Among  the  shipbuilding  fra- 
ternity, of  the  Pacific  Coast  at 
least,  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  personal 
force  that  was  behind  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  records  in  shipbuild- 
ing during  the  war  emergency 
period.  Crystallization  of  this 
feeling  was  expressed  in  a  ban- 
quet given  to  Mr.  Schwab  by  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipbuilders  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on 
Thursday,  November  10. 

At  this  dinner  there  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Schwab  "An  Alle- 
gory of  Achievement,"  a  bronze 
shaft  which  had  been  designed 
especially  for  this  occasion  by 
Mr.  Haig  Patigian,  a  sculptor  of 
note  and  president  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  of  San  Francisco. 
As  described  by  Mr.  Patigian,  this 
bronze  is  a  "shaft  two  feet  in 
height  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
At  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  com- 
position is  portrayed  the  idea  of 
"Ships  that  .<ail  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  (ilobe.'  The  conven- 
tional prows  bear  figureheads  of 
Pegasus,  symbolic  of  success  and 
achievement.  The  principal  cir- 
cular body  of  the  bronze  is  di- 
vided into  four  panels  by  four 
flat  columns.  Each  panel  contains 
a  figure,  typifying  respectively 
Patriotism,  Progress,  Industry  and 
Commerce." 


"Patriotism  is  a  male  figure  with 
a  helmet,  standing  ready  to  de- 
fend the  emblem.s  of  his  countr>'. 
Behind  him  the  American  eagle 
spreads  its  wings  in  protection. 

Progress  is  depicted  by  a  fe- 
male figure,  with  the  torch  of  civ- 
ilization resting  against  her  shoul- 
der. 

Industry,  a  powerful  male  fig- 
ure, leans  on  a  hammer  and  stands 
against  a  background  of  mechan- 
ical devices. 

Commerce  is  a  female  figure 
whose  right  hand  rests  on  a  con- 
ventional rudder,  while  in  the  left 
she  holds  a  catluceus,  which  was 
the  wand  <if  Mercury,  god  of  com- 
merce." 

The  committee  representing  the 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  banquet  and 
the  presentation  of  the  bronze 
shaft  was  composed  of  Walter 
Johnson,  president  Union  Con- 
struction Company,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia; Dan  Ilanlon,  president 
Hanlon  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia; R.  S.  Moore,  President  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland, 
California;  Joseph  J.  Tynan,  gen- 
eral manager  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Cc 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  LEGAL  NAVIGATOR 


In  AuKUist  iif  this  year  Eugene 
Tyler  Chamberlain  reoixned  the 
office  of  CommiKiioncr  of  Naviga- 
tion to  enter  the  Bareau  of  For- 
1 1-11  .nil!  Domestic  Commerce.  For 
Iweat  v -t'it:ht  years  Commis.sioner 
rhamberlain  has  been  i  riui^erv- 
ative,  constructive  force  in  the 
administration  and  initiation  of 
laws  rdatiTe  to  ahips  and  ahip- 
T«ry  camiiteiidsr  he  hM  op- 
poflcd  many  of  the  aaaaMma  paaa- 
ed  by  Congraii.  whkh  haw  abice 
been  proved  handicaps  against 
American  competition  in  foreign 
trade,  and  some  of  the  most  con- 
structive measures  were  person- 
ally drawn  np  and  ttcoMMcndad 
by  him. 

The  Diqartnent  of  Commerce 
ia  lo  be  cangntolated  on  the  fact 
that  the  rich  experfeme  ami  awp 

ture  judgment  of  this  able 
ia  still  available  for  their  vae. 


EUGENE  TYl.RR  CHAMBKR 
LAIN  was  appointed  Com- 
miaaiMHr  of  NaviRation  in 
Deremher,  by  Presi- 

dent Clevclaf.d  iiiu!  for  nearly 
twenty -eiRht  year-*  ac  cordingly 
has  had  a  ahare  in  the  adminia- 
tration  of  lawa  relative  to  ahiiw 
and  Khippin?  and  alao  in  lefiala- 
tion  upon  thoHe  flubj«cts.  Soon 
nfter  etilcriiiK  office  he  to<ik  Lip 
the  work  of  I'Mrryiiig  into  ctfect 
the  reconimeruiations  of  the  In- 
ternational .Maritime  ronfer«»nce 
held  in  WashinjftDn  in  1H89.  As 
secretary  of  the  American  dele- 
Sataa  to  that  conference  he  was 
inatranental  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  by  Congnoa  of  the 
reviMd  international  regtilations 
for  preventintr  collisions  at  sea. 
proclaimed  by  the  Prpslrient  in 
December,  and   the  "rules 

of  the  road"  for  inland  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the 
Great  Lalces.  '  - 

la  189$  he  aecurad  the  poaaaga  of  tho  ship 
nient  act,  which  with  later  modifleationa  brought  th« 

tonnage  measurement  of  American  ships,  especially 
stoamen,  into  accord  with  the  system  employed  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  maritime  powers.  The  same 

year  throujfh  the  active  efforts  of  the  late  Senator 
William  P.  Foe  of  Maine  a  bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  enacted  repealing  nearly  all  of  the  obao- 
lete  nuvici  '  iii  laws  which  embarrassed  to  n  greater 
or  less  extent  American  shipping.  He  drafted  the  law 
ot  189B  which  applied  more  rigidly  the  eoaatwiae  prin- 
ciple to  trade  by  sea  with  Alaska  to  meet  the  rap-Id  de- 
velopment (if  that  territory  followitig  the  discovery  of 
Kold,  and  also  the  laws  of  1900  applying  to  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  that  principle  of  reserving  to  American 
ahlpa  the  trade  between  American  ports.  He  has  al- 
ways opposed,  however,  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  trade  with  the  Philippine*  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  turogrees  of  the  archi- 
pelago and  might  create  a  grievance  there  aitnllar  to 
one  of  those  which  led  to  the  American  Bevolution  and 
furthermore  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  coasting 
trade  pririciple  as  recognized  in  international  law. 

The  fxtenisioii.s  of  free  sihipbuildiag  materials  in  the 
Payne  and  Underwood  tariffs  were  recommended  bj 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  as  well  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  tonnage  tuxes  in  the  tariff  of  1909.  The  re- 
vi.oion  in  1908  of  the  Act  of  1882  relative  to  accommo- 
dations for  steerage  passengers  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  aa  well  as  the  motor  boat  act  of  1910, 
providing  the  safety  equipment  of  thia  increasing  and 
popular  type  of  water  transportation. 

The  Act  of  1910  requiring  wireless  apparatus  and 
operators  on  ships  (arr\ln^!■  rirt\  or  uujre  pussengers 
was  drawn  by  and  paKsed  on  Mr.  ChaniberUiiri's  recom- 
mendation and  has  since  been  adi'pted  iiy  other  mari- 
time nations.  In  1912  this  act  wa.s  extended  so  as  to 
require  continuous  wireless  watch  on  shipboard,  and 
this  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  International 


Convention  of  1914  on  Safety  of 

Life  at  Sea.  Tn  short,  as  Conunia- 

sioner  of  KaviKatrnn,  Mr.  Cham- 
perlain  has  been  cunsuited  on 
nearly  all  American  maritime  leg- 
islation for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, except  that  itivolvin^;  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  He 
opposed  for  years  several  features 
of  the  LaFoilett^e  Seamen's  Bill, 
especially  the  provltlon  requiring 
a  lane  percentage  of  able  sea- 
men of  tiiree  years'  deck  experi- 
ence on  American  cargo  boats,  on 
'  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
heHV\  handicap  on  .American  shifts 
and  would  lend  to  increase  alien 
deck  crews  on  American  ships  and 
keep  young  Americans  from  a  aea- 
I    faring  life. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  for 
some  years  an  honorary  asii^ociate 
I    member  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
I    Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
I    and  a  member  of  the  Maritime 

  l^yf  Association.   He  was  aecr^ 

taiy  of  the  Pan-American  Cuatoma  Congrasat  eompria- 
ing  delegates  from  the  United  States  and  the  repubiica 
of  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico,  which  met 
in  New  York  in  1903  to  promote  uniformity  of  naviga- 
tion laws  among  the  American  repnhliea.  He  helped 
in  the  .American  preparations  for  the  International 
Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  at  London  in 
1913-14,  following  the  Titantle  diaaatw  and  waa  one  of 
the  American,  delegntes  to  that  eonieienee.  In  1908. 
Iigr  daaignation  of  Prcaident  Roosevelt,  he  acted  tem- 
porarily as  auditor  for  the  Navy  DfputnMDt  In  addl- 
tion  to  his  regular  duties. 

At  the  outlireak  of  the  world  war  in  1014  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain drew  up  and  recommended  the  .Ship  Re>;isti-y 
Bill  which  was  passed  Autru.-;l  18.  1!M4,  and  resiilted 
in  the  prompt  transfer  from  foreign  tlags  to  American 
register  of  upwards  of  500,000  gross  tons  of  shipping, 
which,  without  costing  the  government  a  panny,  gave 
the  initial  impetus  to  recent  American  niaritUne  de- 
vetopment  and  added  greatly  to  our  ability  to  traneport 
at  once  our  troops  and  supplies  overseas  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917.  He  then  serv- 
ed as  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

Generally  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  for  ^ears  an 
ad\ocate  of  "free  ships"  for  foreign  trade  i  adopted 
in  the  Ship  Registry  Act  of  1914)  and  of  subsidies  on 
the  ground  that  these  policies  are  not  alternative  or 
conflicting,  but  independent  methods  of  dealing  with 
two  phases  of  the  subject  and  are  both  ffnployed  hy 
the  other  principal  maritime  nations  of  tiie  world. 
He  has  opposed  discriminating  import  duties  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  contrarj'  to  traditional  and  ap- 
proved American  doctrine,  that  they  are  specially  dis- 
advantageous to  a  nation  like  the  United  .States,  the 
volume  of  whose  exports  si>  Ki'eally  exceeds  it.-'  ini- 
]iorts,  and  that  when  employed  over  a  centiir\'  a>;o 
they  were  provocative  of  retaliation  and  counter-re- 
taliation, commercial  irritation  and  uUiniately  war. 
(Continued  en  page  722) 
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THE  MOTORSHIPS  CALIFORNIAN  AND 

MISSOURIAN 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steanuthip  Company  ha8  always  been  a  pioneer. 
First  in  coastwise  purely  freiKhl  Hervice,  bexinninK  in  1900  with  the  original 
steamer  California,  which  was  lost  in  war  service,  they  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  UMe  of  oil  fuel  under  boilers,  beginning  the  change  in  this  system  in  1904. 
Now  they  are  the  pioneer  American  company  in  the  use  of  big  motorshipj. 


THE  twin  screw  motorship  Cali- 
fornian  was  launched  at  the 
yard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building (.'orporation,  Che.nter, 
Pennsylvania,  November  14,  1921. 

The  Missourian,  sister  ship  to  the 
Californian,  will  be  launched  with- 
in a  month  thereafter. 

The  launching  of  these  motor- 
•ships  mark.s  the  advent  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  into 
the  field  of  large  full-powered  Die- 
sel engine  freighters,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  this  corporation  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  progres.sive  shipbuild- 
ers of  ships  of  modern  type. 

The  only  American-built  ship  com- 
parable with  the  Californian  and 
Missourian  is  the  William  Penn, 
whose  engine.s  were  built  in  Den- 
mark and  in.stalled  in  a  hull  orig- 
inally intended  for  geared  turbines. 

For  long  voyages,  the  motorship 
will  soon  be  regarded  as  the  desired 
type.  This  seems  to  be  the  gener- 
ally accepted  opinion,  judging  from 
the  numerous  inquiries  received  in 
reference  to  the  Californian  and 
Missourian  upon  the  efficiency  and 
economical  points  in  question. 

Evidently  prospective  ship-buyers 
are  studying  the  problem  with  keen 
interest.  Recent  British  ship  con- 
struction reports  show  that  there 
have  been  less  motorship  cancella- 
tions than  there  were  steam  pro- 
pelled ships.  German  shipbuilders 
have  very  actively  taken  up  the  con- 
struction of  Diesel  driven  motor- 
ships.  American  ship-owners  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  situation 
and  desirability  of  developing  the 
construction  of  ship  types  similar 
to  the  Californian  and  Missourian. 

The  initial  cost  of  equipping  these 
new  types  of  motorships  with  inter- 
nal combustion  engines  did  not  de- 


ter the  directors  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  whose 
ships  are  operated  by  the  United 
American  Lines,  from  appropriating 
the  additional  investment,  because 
they  were  assured  by  the  officers 
and  t«;chnical  staffs  of  the  owners 
and  builders  that  the  efficiency  and 
economy  effected  would  finally  jus- 
tify the  expenditure. 

It  is  believed  by  advocates  of  the 
motorship  that  it  would  be  a  pro- 
gressive step  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  to 
convert  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our 
existing  freighters  and  passenger 
freighters,  which  are  tied  up,  to 
Diesel  or  Diesel  electric  power. 

Best  Type 
The  Californian  and  Missourian 
are  considered  the  most  acceptable 
type  of  motorship  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  long  dis- 
tance voyages  for  both  cargo  and 
passenger  carrying  trade  or  for  com- 
bined cargo-passenger  routes.  Both 
are  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern, efficient,  and  economical  ma- 
chinery' and  commercial  appliances 
known  today. 


The  size  and  tonnage  of  these 
motorships  are  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures for  economical  service.  The 
lines  of  the  Californian  and  Mis- 
sourian especially  distinguish  them 
for  their  elegance  and  practicabil- 
ity, while  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship is  superior  in  every  detail — 
the  sample  product  of  a  new  type  of 
cargo  vessel  in  an  old  shipyard 
which  has  been  building  ships  for 
more  than  sixty-two  years,  and 
which  continues  to  hand  down  the 
enviable  motto  of  "The  shipyard 
with  a  tradition." 

In  order  to  con.serve  length,  the 
quarters  amidships  in  these  vessels 
are  two  decks  high  and  relatively 
short,  giving  a  maximum  length  for 
hatches  and  cargo  handling  gear. 
They  are  rigged  with  two  masts  and 
six  king  posts,  carrying  twenty-one 
booms,  one  of  30  tons  capacity,  one 
of  10  tons,  11  of  5  tons,  and  8  of 
3  tons.  These  serve  seven  hatches, 
all  18  feet  wide  and  of  varying 
lengths,  the  longest  being  .15  feet. 

All  masts,  post.s  and  booms  are  of 
steel,  the  masts  being  of  steel  right 
up  to  the  trucks,  eliminating  the 


Principal  Dimenaions  of  Motorship  California  and  of  Old  Steamer  Californian 

Steamer  MotorShip 

Length  overall   429*6"  461' 0" 

length  between  perpendiculars  413' 0"  445' 0" 

Beam,  molded    51' 0"  .59' 8" 

Depth,  molded  to  shelter  deck   33'  6"  39'  0" 

Contract  draught    26' 0"  28' 6" 

Displacement  at  contract  draught   11,970  tons   16.500  tons 

Deadweight  at  contract  draught   9,500  tons    11.000  tons 

Cargo  capacity  including  deep  tank  bal   650,000  cu.  ft. 

Contract  speed    10  knots  ll.5knot.s 

Normal  fuel  capacity  „  (coal)  1182  tons      14.000  tons 

Reserve  fuel  capacity  in  deep  tank   760  tons 

Normal  radius   6000  miles  25,000  miles 
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usual  wooden  plug  top  masts. 

The  cargo  handling  machinery  for 
these  shipa  has  been  most  carefully 
selected,  and  consists  of  fourteen 
double  geared  winches,  and  two 
Shepard  Crane  &  Hoist  Company's 
winchen  on  each  ship,  the  fourteen 
winches  for  the  Californian  being 
manufactured  by  the  American  En- 
gineering Company  and  the  winches 
for  the  Missourian  were  made  by 
the  Maine  Electric  Company.  Each 
winch  is  driven  by  a  thirty  H.  P. 
electric  motor  of  the  "Mill  Type." 
The  motors  and  the  controllers  for 
the  Californian  were  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Manufacturing  and 
Electric  Company.  Those  for  the 
MisRourian  were  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

The  propelling  machinery  con- 
sists of  two  Burmeister  and  Wain 
six  cylinder,  single-acting,  four-cycle 
Diesel  engines  of  the  cross  -  head 
type.  Each  engine  is  rated  at  2250 


Diesel  1.  H.  P.  and  115  R.  P.  M.  Cyl- 
inders are  740  mm.  diameter  by  1150 
mm.  .stroke.  Thrust  bearings  are  of 
the  horseshoe  type,  and  the  14-foot 
diameter  propellers  are  manganese 
bronze. 

Electricity  for  engine  room  aux- 
iliaries, deck  machinery,  etc.,  is  gen- 
erated by  four  65  K.  W.  direct  cur- 
rent 230  volt  generators  each  direct 
connected  to  a  two -cylinder  four- 
cycle Diesel  engine.  At  sea  only  one 
set  will  be  required,  and  in  port  a 
maximum  of  three,  so  that  there 
always  will  be  a  stand-by  set. 

Both  main  and  auxiliary  Diesel 
engine  sets  are  nearing  completion 
in  the  shops  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  and 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

All  deck  machinery,  including 
windlass  and  steering  gear  and  all 
engine  room  auxiliaries,  except  one 
small   auxiliary   steam  driven  air 


compressor  for  charging  air  bottles, 
are  electrically  operated.  The  steer- 
ing gear  is  electric  hydraulic  drive. 

There  is  one  120  H.  P.  electrically 
driven  two  .stage  auxiliarj'  air  com- 
pressor. 

A  donkey  boiler  48  inches  diam- 
eter by  108  inches  total  height  ia 
installed  to  generate  steam  for  heat- 
ing purposes  and  for  fire  extinguish- 
er service. 

The  Rich  fire  detecting  and  ex- 
tinguishing system  is  also  fitted,  in 
conjunction  with  steam  and  CO.,  the 
latter  being  carried  in  flasks  locat.id 
on  deck. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  in  these 
ships  in  obtaining  only  the  best  in 
workmanship  and  material,  and  in 
the  selection  of  auxiliaries,  so  that, 
when  they  go  into  service,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  rank  with  the 
best  freighters  in  the  world  in  econ- 
omy and  reliability. 


DECK  MACHINERY  OF  THE  WILLIAM  PENN 

By  G.  A.  PIERCE 

Electrical  Engineer  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company 


ONE  of  the  recent  developments 
in  marine  engineering  is  the 
tendency  to  use  electric  mot- 
ors in  place  of  steam  engines 
for  driving  ship's  winches,  wind- 
lasses, capstans,  steering  gear, 
pumps,  blowers  and  other  auxiliary 
machinery.  This  tendency  implies 
the  general  recognition  of  two  facts: 
in  the  first  place,  that  reliable  ma- 
rine motors  are  now  available;  and 
secondly,  that  motors  are  more  sat- 
isfactory than  steam  engines  for 
auxiliary  service. 

The  reliability  of  motors  on  ship- 
board has  been  amply  proved  by 
their  records  on  both  naval  vessels 
and  motorships.  Motor  manufactur- 
ers have  had  difficulty  in  building 
practical  electrical  equipment  for 
ships,  but  increasing  experience  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  marine  con- 
ditions are  providing  the  remedy 
for  such  troubles,  and  it  can  be 
proven  conclusively  that  the  cases 
of  motor  failure  have  been  due  to 
installing  apparatus  which  was  not 
at  all  suitable  for  shipboard  use. 

As  regards  the  desirability  of 
motors  from  an  operating  stand- 
point, such  tests  as  are  available 
indicate  that  an  electric  deck  aux- 
iliary .system  requires  only  from  one- 
third  to  one-quarter  the  amount  of 
fuel  needed  by  a  corresponding 
steam  system,  so  that  substantial 
economies  can  bo  obtained  through 
the  use  of  motors.  In  addition,  elec- 
tric wires  are  far  more  convenient, 
economical,    and   satisfactory  than 


steam  pipes  for  distributing  power 
throughout  a  ship. 

The  designing  of  marine  auxiliary 
motors  is,  however,  still  in  its  early 
stages,  and  no  generally  accepted 
standards  have  as  yet  been  devel- 
oped. Consequently  it  is  believed 
that  a  description  of  the  construc- 
tion, control,  and  performance  of 
the  winch  motors  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
motorship  William  Penn,  which  are 
of  an  entirely  new  design,  will  be 
of  interest  at  this  time. 


The  M.  S.  William  Penn 

The  William  Penn  is  the  Shipping 
Board's  first  motorship.  She  is  a 
cargo  vessel  of  12,358  tons  dead- 
weight capacity  and  is  propelled  by 
two  2250  I.  H.  P.  Burmeister  and 
Wain  Diesel  engines  direct  connect- 
ed to  her  propellers.  Her  hull  was 
built  at  the  Gloucester  Yards  of  the 
Pusey  &  .tones  Corporation,  and  she 
was  fitted  out  by  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany.  She  is  allocated  to  the  Bar- 


Vtcw  from  ■bove  of  one  of  ilit  curKo  winche*  on  the  WilUem  Penn  ehowlac  electric  mutor 
and  Amngcroent  of  geating  and  cluichee 
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View  on  deck  «f  Wiiliun  P*nn  &howtnj{  ArrAn^emcnt  of  tl«ctric  carco  wincbci, 
coniroUcrt.  «nd  boonu 


ber  Lines,  where  she  is  being  used 
in  the  Far  Eastern  trade. 

Practically  all  of  her  auxiliaries 
arc  motor-driven,  the  power  beinu 
supplied  by  three  65-kilowatt  Diesel- 
engine-driven  generators,  supplying 
220-volt  direct  current.  Most  of  the 
below-deck  motors  are  of  foreign 
make;  but  those  for  the  deck 
winches,  anchor  windlaH.s,  and  steer- 
ing gear  were  supplied  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  consultation  with 
the  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Com- 
pany, and  these  form  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

There  are  altogether  eleven  deck- 
winches  on  the  William  Penn,  ten 
being  used  for  cargo  handling,  and 
one  in  the  stern  for  warping.  They 
were  built  by  the  American  En- 
gineering Company  of  Philadelphia 
in  accordance  with  the  Cramp  Com- 
pany's particular  requirements.  They 
are  of  compound  gear  type  with  gear 
ratios  of  12.6  to  1  and  of  26.45  to  1, 
from  motor  to  drum,  with  the  hoist- 
ing drum  18  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  winch  has  three  gypsy  heads, 
two  of  which  are  on  the  first  re- 
duction, or  counter,  shaft  and  are 
used  for  handling  light  loads  and 
whips.  The  winches  are  designed  to 
lift  50O0  pounds  on  the  first  gear 
ratio  and  10,000  pounds  on  the  sec- 
ond. A  ?4-inch  steel  hoisting  line  is 
used  on  the  drums. 

The  Winch  Motors 

In  designing  the  winch  motors  it 
was  recognized  that  they  must  be 
very  different  from  similar  machines 
for  land  service,  and  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  their  mechanical 
strength,  waterproofing,  ability  to 
withstand  high  temperatures,  and 
their  speed  characteristics. 

Great  strength  is  necessary  to 
withstand  the  rough  handling  these 
motors  are  bound  to  receive,  so  they 
have  been  built  with  cast-steel 
frames  and  extra  large  shafts  and 
bearings.  The  commutators  and 
brushes  have  also  been  made  espec- 
ially large  in  order  to  eliminate  fre- 
quent renewals  of  these  wearing 
parts.  The  armatures  are  of  espec- 
ially small  diameter  to  reduce  the 
flywheel  (WR-)  effect.  This  results 
in  an  appreciable  saving  in  power 
when  all  of  the  winches  are  in  op- 
eration and  permits  a  reduction  in 
the  generator  capacity. 

The  frame,  which  totally  encloses 
all  of  the  working  parts  of  the 
motor,  is  split  horizontally  to  permit 
access  to  the  interior.  The  joint  l>e- 
tween  the  two  part.s  is  made  water- 
proof; and  for  the  same  purpo.se,  the 
handhole  covers  are  provided  with 


gaskets;  the  wires  enter  through  a 
special  watertight  junction  box;  and 
the  shafts  are  made  watertight  by 
S.  E.  A.  rings.  All  small  parts 
usually  made  of  steel,  such  as 
springs  and  bolts,  are  made  of  non- 
corrodible  metal.  Thus,  these  motors 
are  capable  of  withstanding  total 
submergence. 

But  the  arrangements  that  insure 
waterproofing  also  prevent  ventila- 
tion; and  since  these  motors  are 
liable  to  be  operated  when  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  tropical  sun, 
special  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  injury  due  to  high  tem- 
peratures. Internal  heating  was, 
therefore,  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
making  all  current-carrying  parts  of 
liberal  proportions,  thus  cutting 
down  the  losses  due  to  resistance; 
while  practically  all  of  the  coils  are 
provided  with  water  -  and  -  oil  -  proof 
mica  or  asbestos  insulation. 

The  field  windings  have  been  so 
designed  that  high  speeds  are  ob- 
tained with  the  empty  hook  and 
light  loads,  and  low  speeds  with 
heavy  loads. 

The  nominal  rating  of  each  of 
these  motors  i.s  30  H.  P.  at  220 
volts. 

Brakes 

Each  winch  motor  is  provided  with 
a  brake,  which  is  released  when  the 
current  is  turned  on  and  is  prompt- 
ly applied  and  holds  the  load  when 
the  current  is  turned  off.  The  brake 
parts  are  of  non-corrodible  metal, 
and  the  bearing  pins  of  the  shoe 
mechanism  are  of  bronze  with  brass 
bushings  to  prevent  sticking.  The 
operating  coil  is  imbedded  in  a  wa- 
terproof cement  and  is  enclosed  in  a 


watertight  housing.  Means  are  pro- 
vided to  release  the  brake  when  the 
current  is  off,  in  case  of  necessitj'. 
Controllers 

The  controllers  are  operated  by 
vertical  brass  handles,  which  can  be 
arranged  so  that  one  man  can  oper- 
ate either  one  or  two  winches,  as  de- 
sired. The  mechanism  is  enclosed 
in  a  cast  iron  case,  with  doors  in 
three  sides,  giving  ready  access  to 
the  interior.  These  doors  are  water- 
tight even  when  totally  submerged. 
The  operating  parts  are  interchange- 
able as  far  as  possible  and  can  be 
readily  renewed.  A  small  knife- 
switch  disconnects  the  controller 
from  the  line  so  as  to  permit  in- 
spection and  repairs  without  inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  the 
other  winches. 

The  necessary  resistors  are  of  non- 
corroding  cast  iron  and  are  enclosed 
in  waterproof  cases.  Ventilation  is 
provided  by  openings  with  covers 
which  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  a  hand  wheel.  These  cov- 
ers are  electrically  interlocked  with 
the  controllers,  so  that  no  motor  can 
be  started  unless  the  covers  of  its 
resistor  are  open. 

Operation 

Moving  the  controller  handle  in 
either  direction  from  the  vertical 
position  releases  the  brake,  starts 
the  motor  in  the  corresponding  di- 
rection of  rotation,  and  brings  it  up 
to  full  speed  in  several  steps.  Mov- 
ing the  handle  back  towards  the 
vertical  po.sition  reduces  the  motor 
speed;  but  if  the  load  on  the  hook 
is  sufficiently  heavy  to  lower  by  its 
own  weight,  dynamic  braking  is  au- 
tomatically applied. 
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In  this  process,  the  winch  motor 
is  transformed  into  a  generator  op- 
erated hy  the  weight  o<  the  load. 
Since,  undpr  these  pnndittons,  the 
speed  of  a  generator  depends  upon 
the  current  being  generated,  the 
speed  of  the  winch  motor  fand  there- 
fore of  tno  desceiidiy^  load,  (.an  be 
rtgfnltttf'd  with  great  nicety  by 
mans  ol  the  controller.  The  use  of 
this  method  greatly  fnereaMa  the 
speed  and  safety  of  handling  the 
cargo;  and  it  also  effects  some  econ- 
omy as  well,  since  some  of  the  cur- 
rent generated  returns  to  the  line 
and  helps  to  opwata  the  other 
winches. 

When  the  controller  handle  is 
moved  to  the  off  positi'>n,  the  full 
force  of  dynamic  braking  is  ap- 
plied, thus  checking  the  speed  of 
the  load  smoothly  and  almost  in- 
stantly. The  mechanical  brake  Is 
then  automatically  applied. 

In  case  of  an  overload  on  the 
motor  or  the  failure  of  the  line 
voltage,  the  motor  is  automatically 
disconnected  from  the  line  by  a  cir* 
enit  breakBTr  and  the  oiechankal 
brake  is  applied.  By  bringing  the 


handle  nf  the  controller  back  to  the 
uiT  position,  the  motor  is  re-eon  nest- 
ed; but  if  the  causij  of  the  Inmble 
has  not  been  removed,  the  circuit 
breakw  immediately  opene  again. 

Other  Motors 
The  anchor  windlass  motor  is  sim- 
ilar in  design  to  the  winch  motors 
but  is  considerably  larger,  having 
a  capacity  of  68  horsepower.  Its 
controller  is  mounted  below  decks 
and  is  operated  by  a  hand  wheel 
above  the  AfcU. 

The  steerMiK  K'-ir  nujt.or,  which 
operates  the  hydraulic  pun;ii  of  the 
steeriii}.'  m-ar  ( d.-iiuiuously,  has  non- 
corrodililc  parts,  impregnated  wind- 
ings, and  tiearings  that  will  oper- 
ate at  an  angle. 

Perfermance  and  Teals 

Testa  on  the  winch  motor  gave  the 
following  raiulta: 


tor  wa.s  found  to  be  ■!.")  tons  an  hour. 
That  is  to  say.  the  motors  could  han- 
dle ear^o  at  this  rate  indefinitely 
without  injury,  if  the  loads  could  be 
aupidied  to  them. 

When  operating  witli  two  winches 
lifting  4UU0-pound  loads,  SO  Ions  per 
hour  can  be  hatuiled  hy  each  pair 
of  winches,  and  the  ship  could  be 
loaded  at  thi.s  rate  in  SO  hours  of 
continuou*  operation. 

However,  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
speed  of  loadiiiK'  was  dependent  upori 
the  dock  I'acilUies,  aa  the  winches 
were  able  to  handle  cargo  niore  r.ij)- 
idly  than  it  could  be  .supplied  to 
them. 

The  fuel  conaumptioD  of  the  auxiU 
iary  Diesel  enginaa  when  supplying 
enrrent  for  electric  lining,  all  aux- 
iliaries, and  all  six  winch  motors, 
was  90  gallona  of  oU  par  24>hottr 


Rope  speed,  no-load,  hoist  457  ft.  per  min. 

Rope  speed,  no-load,  lower   .  .887  ft,  p^y 

Rope  speed,  5O0O-lb.  load,  hoist.^   170  ft  per.  nun. 

Rope  speed,  SOOO-lb.  load,  lower..   470  ft,  per  rain. 

(The  above  flgores  are  for  operation  on  high  gear.) 


The  maximum  continuous  cargo-  day,  the  winches  being  in  use  for  8 
handling  eapecity  of  each  winch  rao-  hears. 


PROGRESS  IN  MOTORSHIP  BUILDING 

An  ImeKflting  Aiuilysis  of  die  Pkcteiit  Condicioti  in  Dwsel  Engiiie  Pcopuhioii 


FULI>-POWERED  Diesel-engined 
vessels  of  over  2000  gross 
tons  increased  in  nnmber  from 

107  on  June  30.  rj20.  In  MTi 
on  June  30,  1921,  and  in  gross  tons 
from  462,000  to  692,000,  saya  Com- 
nierco  Reports.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  development  in  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
fir?t  largo  niotorship  was  built,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  war  construetton  of  vesaels 
was  larjfely  confined  to  .-itandard 
tj'pes.  While  the  gain  in  steam  ton- 
nage, exclosive  of  raotorships,  was 
not  qiiitp  9  per  cent  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1U21,  ocean-going 
motorship  tonnage  increased  50  per 
cent.  The  United  Kingdom  leads, 
with  34  ships  over  2000  gross  tons 
each,  aggregating  217,000  tons.  The 
United  States  is  fourth,  with  28  ves- 
sels totaling  86,000  tons,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  below. 

In  addition  to  the  large  full-pow- 
ered motorshipa  there  were  553  small 
Diesel-engined  veasela,  aggregating 


210,118  gross  tons.  Of  this  number, 
59  were  American  vessels,  totaling 
27,521  gross  tons. 

Auxiliary  Sailing  Vesaels 
The  increase  in  sailing  vessels 
equipped  with  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel 
enK-ines  for  auxiliary  power  has  also 
been  rapid.  On  June  30.  1915,  only 
48  ships,  totaling  13,000  gross  tons, 
had  auxiliary  Diesel  power;  on  June 
SO  last,  777  ships,  of  842^0  tons, 
had  such  installations.  The  United 
States  leads  in  this  kind  of  ton- 


Tonnage  ef 


Countries 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark  ....  .... 

Sweden  ................ 

United  Stetee 

Norway   

Italy  

All  other   

TteUl   


nage,  as  it  does  in  sailing  vessels, 

and  owns  HI  ships,  aggregating  60r 
i03  gross  tons. 

The  complete  list  of  mi^rsfaip  ves- 
sels, both  full-powered  and  auxil- 
iary, on  J4ine  30,  1921,  comprised 
1478  vessels,  with  a  total  groas  ton- 
nage of  1,244,418. 

Although  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  British  steamship  eompaniee 
are  conservative,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  they  have  doubled  their  motor- 
Ship  tonnage  within  the  past  year. 

2000  gross  tons  each 
Jane SO — 

1920  1921 


Number 

Gross  tons 

Number  tirosstons 

108,713 

84 

217.1M 

  16 

93,296 

21 

121,580 

68,951 

20 

91,681 

59,807 

28 

86,487 

  19 

68.750 

21 

85,032 

24,102 

6 

26.449 

12 

43,071 

18 

«S,487 

 107 

461,689 

145 

681.770 
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Impressions  of  a  Californian  Abroad 


SINCE  my  last  letter  to  Pacific 
Marine  Review  there  has  been 
no  very  great  change  in  the 
labor  situation  in  British  ship- 
yards. Improvement  is  manifest  in 
"some  localities,  mainly  in  the  partial 
abandonment  of  the  "ca"  canny"  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  improved  output  per 
man,  while  in  other  locations  condi- 
tions are  becoming  much  more  in- 
volved and  complicated. 

A  rather  ridiculous  example  of  the 
latter  condition  was  shown  in  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Boilermakers'  Un- 
ion in  the  shipyards  and  repair  yards 
on  the  Mersey  in  and  around  Liver- 
pool. The  Mersey  Boilermakers'  Un- 
ion had  about  1000  of  its  members 
more  or  less  constantly  engaged  on 
repair  work.  The  employers  have 
been  introducing  in  repair  jobs  the 
use  of  the  oxyacetylene  flame  for 
cutting  up  plates  and  burning  out 
rivets  and  other  processes  incident 
to  the  repair  of  marine  boilers.  Two 
men  with  the  assistance  of  the  oxy- 
acetvlene  flame  could  do  the  work 
fomierly  done  by  twenty-three  men 
with  hand  tools.  The  Boilermakers' 
Union  took  the  stand  that  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  the  employers  to 
use  the  oxyacetylene  flame,  but  that 
with  each  oxyacetylene  flame  used 
they  should  employ  twenty -three 
boilermakers.  The  result  is  that  the 
work  is  being  done  now  with  any 
men  available  trained  to  the  u.se 
of  the  oxyacetylene  flame,  and  the 
1000  boilermakers  who  formerly  were 
working  at  repair  jobs  are  largely 
sitting  on  the  bench  waiting  for 
work. 

Removal  of  War  Bonus 

There  have  been  several  small 
strikes,  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
war  bonus,  as,  for  instance,  the  ap- 
prentices in  the  shipyards  on  the 
Clyde.  There  has  also  been  consid- 
erable trouble  caused  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  ship  joiners  that  no  join- 
ers should  work  overtime  under  any 
consideration. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  daylight  is  in  sight  for  the 
return  of  shipyard  labor  to  normal 
conditions,  and  the  principal  diffi- 
culty now  facing  the  shipbuilder  in 
Britain  is  the  handicap  in  competi- 
tion with  continental  builders,  due 
to  exchange  conditions,  and  the  gen- 
eral handicap  common  to  all  ship- 
builders in  the  world — that  of  high 
construction  costs  and  low  market 
value  of  the  finished  product. 
Value  of  Shiptt 

Six  German  sailing  ve.'sscls  of  1500 
to  2300  tons  gross  were  sold  recently 
on  the  Baltic  Exchange,  London,  at 


an  average  of  Sa.  3d.  per  ton.  A 
new,  handy  sized  steel  cargo  steamer 
sold  recently  on  the  Northeast  Coast 
at  £9  per  ton,  which  was  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  construction, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
fact  that  any  vessel  finished  during 
the  last  six  months,  or  any  ve.ssel 
now  building,  will  have  cost  at  com- 
pletion more  than  twice  the  actual 
market  value. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Pairplay  in 
a  recent  issue,  this  condition  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century 
every  boom  in  freight  rates  and  ship- 
ping prosperity  brought  in  its  wake 
a  long  period  of  depression.  As  .soon 
as  freight  rates  at  sea  get  to  a  |H>int 
where  shipping  is  abnormally  prof- 
itable, there  is  a  shipbuilding  boom, 
too  many  ships  are  built,  and  the 
shipping  business  of  the  world  is  in 
for  four  or  five  years  of  unprofitable 
business.  Since  boom  freight  rates 
are  generally  coincident  with  wars 
and  wars  generally  bring  in  their 
wake  depressed  conditions  in  world 
trading,  the  depression  in  shipping 
is  usually  more  aggravated  than  the 
general  business  depression. 
Stability  of  Old  Firms 

Old  established  shipping  firm.s  who 
have  gone  through  one  or  more  of 
these  depression  periods  in  the  past 
foresaw  what  was  coming  and  wisely 
u.sed  a  large  portion  of  their  boom 
time  profits  to  establish  large  sur- 
pluses for  the  depression  of  the 
value  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  such  companies  are  now  in 
a  position  to  weather  the  storm  and 
come  through  the  depression  period 
with  unshaken  stability. 

In  Great  Britain,  however,  and  all 


over  Europe,  just  as  at  home,  the 
boom  in  shipping  brought  on  a  flock 
of  new  companies  which  bought  ton- 
nage at  wartime  prices  and  used  the 
greater  part  of  their  large  earnings 
for  ruinously  expansive  programs  or 
for  the  payment  of  high  rates  of 
dividends  on  large  capitalization. 
Such  companies  now  find  themselves 
with  vessels  which  have  for  them  a 
book  value  of  from  two  to  five  times 
the  actual  market  price,  and  such 
companies  are  either  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  or  .struggling  along  in 
very  desperate  circumstances. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  attitude  of  British  and 
Northwestern  European  shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators  at  the  present 
time  as  contrasted  with  the  attitude 
of  American  shipbuilders  and  oper- 
ators as  I  saw  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  shipbuilders 
here  are  carrying  out  research  and 
experimental  work  looking  to  im- 
provements in  hull  and  in  motive 
power,  and  this  on  a  scale  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  a  boom  in 
shipbuilding  was  imminent, 
"rhe  Urge  of  European  Shipping 
Their  reasons  for  this  activity 
should  be  interesting  to  the  propo- 
nents of  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. They  are  very  simple  and  are 
based  entirely  on  the  knowledge  that 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
must  have  ships.  They  live  on  ships, 
shipbuilding  and  what  ships  bring  to 
them.  Thus  we  see,  for  instance, 
the  East  Asiatic  Company  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  at  a  time  when 
profits  from  the  operation  of  ships 
are  practically  nil,  building  at  I^ith, 


AiixiUiiry  ..tiling  vc«»cl  K(-t>enhJtvn  of  the  Kxst  Asiatic  Company 
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Scotland,  a  beautifully  equipped  five- 
masted  steel  sailing  vessel  with  5000 
font  dMdwelght  eapkcitjr,  fitted  with 
a  600  lionepower  Bttnneisterft  Wala 

motor  and  a  two-bladed  feathering 
propeller,  as  a  training  ship  for  of- 
ficers and  men  for  their  fine  fleet 
of  motorships.  Denmark  has  not  as 
itiui:)!  productive  atreajre  as  some 
counties  in  California,  but  the  ram- 
ifications of  her  shipping  companies 
reach  into  evei7  port  on  the  globe. 
Brhidi  Bicad  Waffuu 

In  all  these  countries,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Great  Britain,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  large 
fleets  of  ships  simply  for  the  sake 
111"  hrinsjiiifc'  into  the  country  suffi- 
cient food  to  keep  the  inhabitanUi 
alive.  The  figures  for  Great  Britain 
would  indicate  that  in  foodstuffs  alone 
over  16.000,000  tons  are  broofht  into 
the  United  Kingdom  «iv«y  year  from 
across  the  sea.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  material  eomes  from  quite  dis- 
"  tant  points  —  Australia,  the  two  A- 
niericas,  or  the  Orient,  and  IHh  ton- 
nage would  in  itself,  without  any 
reference  to  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacturing  industries  which  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  people 
of  Britain  may  buy  this  food,  easily 
account  for  a  fleet  of  about  5,000,000 
tons  deadweight  of  shipping. 

England  has  the  most  dense  popu- 
lation of  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  while  she  remains  in  that  con- 
dition every  man,  woman  a.'id  child 
knows  that  ships  are  necessary; 
therefore,  ships  will  be  built  and 
operated  by  Britain,  and  so  the  Brit- 
ish shipbuildw  knows  that  an>'thing 
which  h«  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
impravamnta  to  facilitate  the  build* 
ing  and  opemtin  a<  theae  shlpa  will 
find  profitable  use. 

Sir  William  Noble  suir.med  up  this 
attitude  very  nicely  in  an  address 
delivered  at  Newcastle -on  Tyne  to 
the  Northeast  Coast  Institute  of  En- 
^eers  and  Shipbuihlers  at  their 
meeting  «f  October  14.  1921: 

We  were  proud  of  our  merchant 
navy  before  the  war.  but  it  ifaa  the 
searchlight  of  the  war  which  re- 
vealed to  us  its  true  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Few  among  us 
ever  thought  of  the  peaceful  mer- 
chantman as  an  instrument  of  war 
and  yet  our  merchant  fleet  bee  ame 
one  of  our  fighting  units,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  important  as  our  war- 
ship fleet.  It  was  found  that  the  one 
waa  complementary  to  the  other,  and 
wc  know  what  heroic  work  was  done 
by  the  ellleen  and  crews  of  mer- 
chant ships.  Without  those  men  and 
without  those  ships  neither  we  nor 
our  allies  could  have  issued  viito- 
rious  from  that  stupendous  conflict. 
As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  a  predomp 


inant  mercantile  marine  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  well-beinar  of  the 
whole  community.  No  one  can  view 
any  decline  in  tlie  maritime  suprem- 
acy of  this  eovntry  without  alarm. 
Only  across  the  sea  can  we  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  our  merthunt  fleet  is  our 
only  means  of  trading  at  an  economic 
advantage  with  other  countries. 

Cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  mate- 
rials are  the  foundation  of  our  eem- 
mereial  proeperity.  They  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  we  have  tonnage  suf- 
ficient to  bring  them  at  cheap  rates. 
One  hundred  years  a^'o  the  popula- 
tion of  this  couiitr\'  was  about  U),- 
000, (HXI.  rre-umably.  that  was  the 
population  which  the  land  could  feed 
comfortably.  Nowadays,  in  spile  of 
our  war  los.^es,  we  have,  owing  to 
industrial  expansion,  about  41,000.- 
000  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  an  aspi- 
ration that  the  general  standard  of 
living  .-should  be  raised  for  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Thejefore,  we  must 
import  f<iod  and  raw  materials  to 
keep  us  goiitK  throughout  the  whole 
gamut  of  our  national  life. 

Depleted  Tomace 
When  war  broke  out  in  August, 
1914,  the  world's  steam  tonna/e  was 
42,500.000  tons  gross.  It  had  ;rrown 
year  by  year  following  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  world's  comajerce 
caused  by  the  application  to  indus- 
try of  steam  and  electrical  power. 
Of  this  total  the  United  Kingdom 
tonnage  waa  repraaented  by  nearly 
19,000,000  tons— 44V^  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  but  in  real  eflleieney  a  mMh 
higher  percentage.  Steanera  irf  IfiOO 
tona  gross  are  uanally  taken  as  the 


A .NOTABLE  addition  to  the 
fire-fighting  fleet  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  lower  yard  of 
tiie  Baltimore  Dr>-  Dock«  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
This  vessel  represents  the  most  rood- 
em  type  of  fire-fighting  marine 
equipment,  and  embodies  the  valu- 
able experience  of  the  fire  board  as 
gained  from  operation  of  the.  pres- 
ent fireboats  Deluge  and  Cataract. 

The  vessel  is  121  feet  4  inches 
long,  has  a  beam  of  28  feet  and  a 
depth  of  15  feet,  drawing  when  fully 
coaled  about  10  feet.  She  is  equip- 
ped with  the  beet  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus, including  five  large  moni- 
tors, one  of  which  is  mounted  on  a 
hitch  sti'i'!  tower.  Suitable  quarters 
are  provided  for  housing  the  crew 
aboard. 


standard  for  ovenaaa  trading  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom 

tonnage  was  of  this  size  and  up- 
wards. Further,  68  per  cent  of  this 
class  of  tonnage  waa  under  fourteen 

year.s  old  the  most  up-to-date  ton- 
nage in  the  world  in  type,  size,  speed 
and  equipment.  This  waa  ahown  by 
the  fact  that  the  British  mercantile 
marine  was  responsible  for  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  sealtorne 
commerce.  All  nations  were  depend- 
ent on  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  30 
per  cent  of  the  trade  between  for- 
eit:ii  countrie.^  was  carried  in  Kntish 
bottoms,  and  the  work  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine  represented  a  cash 
value  in  invisible  exports  of  some- 
thing like  £100.000,009  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  national  rP5io»irre^. 

It  may  hi:  a.sked  how  did  we  ac- 
quire such  a  mertHiitile  marine?  It 
was  not  accomplished  in  a  day  or 
a  year,  it  was  the  slow  growth  of 
some  200  years  of  patient  endeavor, 
and  waa  the  outcome  of  that  spirit 
of  adventure  combining  initiative, 
reeouree  and  courage  which  has  built 
up  the  Empire.  Shipowners,  ship- 
builders and  engineers,  animated  by 
this  spirit,  took  ri,-»ks  .scarceiy  cal- 
culable, and  in  the  end  we  had  the 
greatest  mercantile  marine  the  worM 
ever  saw. 

It  is  the  simple  truth  that  the  Brit 
ish  mercantile  marine  has  developed 
because  of  economic  necessity,  and 
that  fact  may  well  give  us  confidence 
when  we  sre  tempted  to  fear  the 
friendly  rivalry  of  competitors  who 
have  been  actuated  more  by  senti- 
ment than  national  need. 


The  propelling  plant  ronisist'?  of  a 
double  (■\linder,  inverted  hteam  en- 
gine of  20  inch  bore  and  20-inch 
Stroke.  Two  coaUfired  B.  &  W.  boil- 
ers working  under  induced  draft 
furnish  steam. 

The  main  fire  pmops  consist  of 
two  turbine  driven  centrifugal 
pumps,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
4fi00  gallons  per  minute,  at  150 
pounds  noszle  pressure.  Two  auxil- 
iar>'  pumps  for  .sniall  fires,  washing 
down,  etc.,  are  also  installed.  These 
pumps  are  engine  driven,  and  liave  • 
capacity  each  of  1000  gallons  per 
minute. 

The  Torrent  will  be  delivered  to 
the  city  early  m  Decetnlier  and  talie 
its  place  as  a  valualjle  addition  to 
the  protection  of  Baltimore's  increas- 
ing waterfront  property. 


Baltimore  City  Fire  Boat  Torrent 
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WARPING  OF  GEAR  CASES 

By  John  L.  BOGERT 


ACONSIDERARI.E  amount  of 
trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  the  operation  of  reduction 
gears  on  shipboard.  The  evi- 
dence of  trouble  is  generally  "pit- 
ting." To  prevent  "pittintr"  on  the 
driving  face  of  a  tooth,  four  things 
niu»t  b<>  kept  constantly  in  mind:  the 
character  of  the  material  constitut- 
ing the  tooth,  the  shape  of  the  tooth, 
the  tooth  pressure  and  lubrication. 

Mr.  S.  K.  French,  while  general 
superintendent  of  the  propulsion  ma- 
chinery department  at  Hog  Island. 
Pennsylvania,  had  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision  the  installation 
and  operation  of  122  gear  set.s.  He 
also  had  occasion,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  to  inspect 
a  large  number  of  gears  of  all  makes 
from  other  shipyards. 

Careful  study  of  the  subject  and 
close  observation  convinced  him  that 
most  of  the  trouble  arose  from  the 
warpage  of  the  gear  case  while  in 
operation,  due  to  the  twisting  of  the 
hull  as  the  ship  worker  in  a  seaway. 

His  conclusions  not  being  shared 
by  many  leading  engineers,  he  de- 
signed a  piece  of  apparatus  that  could 
be  used  to  accurately  measure  the 
warpage  of  any  gear  case  while  the 
vessel  was  at  sea.  This  piece  of 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  tram  built 
like  an  engineers'  transit-head  with 
a  seamless  drawn  steel  tube  extend- 
ing 7  feet  each  way  from  the  center, 
14  feet  from  end  to  end.  To  secure 
the  necessary  rigidity  for  this  tube 
it  was  trussed  with  pianoforte  wire. 
By  means  of  a  pin  gauge  to  which 
was  attached  a  Starrett  indicator, 
readings  could  be  taken  in  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  By  stationing 
two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
tram,  readings  could  be  taken  at 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  a 
gear-case  simultaneously.  In  describ- 
ing the  working  of  the  apparatus, 
Mr.  French  says : 

"It  was  observed  while  taking 
these  checks  (observation  measure- 
ments) that  a  long  heavy  swell  pass- 
ing fore  and  aft  under  the  hull 
caused  nearly  as  much  deflection  in 
the  gear  as  a  very  rough  choppy  sea 
would  do  in  bad  storm  conditions." 

He  placed  one  of  these  trams  on 
Iward  the  S.  S.  Carenco,  a  turbine- 
driven  double-reduction  geared  ship 
of  7825  D.  W.  T.  capacity.  The  read- 
ings secured  on  this  ship  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart,  and  the 


This  paper  and  the  diagram 
on  the  opposite  page  should 
be  of  great  value  to  designers 
of  reduction  gears  for  marine 
power  plants.  Mr.  French  has 
evidently  put  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  time  into  this  re- 
search work,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  John  L.  Bngert  for 
his  interpretation  of  the  work. 


figures  given  at  the  corners  of  the 
square  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  gear  case,  are  the  total  de- 
flection of  the  indicator  during  each 
movement  of  the  ship  due  to  a  swell 
or  wave-crest  passing  under  the  hull. 

The  reader  will  note  that  Dia- 
grams 21  and  22  show  a  maximum 
distortion.  Ship  was  then  operating 
in  a  heavy  gale,  400  miles  off  Cape 
Henry.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
heaviest  deflections  are  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  ship  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  Note  that  Diagrams 
a,  6,  7,  8  and  9  were  taken  within  a 
period  of  forty-flve  minutes  on  No- 
vember 9  while  ship  was  operating 
in  a  moderate  sea  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  wind  and  wave,  as 
indicated  by  directions  of  arrows 
shown  on  chart.  This  condition  was 
purposely  caused  by  swinging  the 
ship  off  her  course,  to  bring  the  sea 
and  wind  at  points  as  indicated. 

Note  that  Diagram  30  was  taken 
after  the  ship  had  passed  inside  the 
Capes  and  was  operating  in  perfect- 
ly smooth  water  at  full  speed.  The 
readings  indicate  the  rigidity  of  the 
bridge  arm.  These  readings  were 
taken  as  shown  on  the  chart  when 
the  ship  was  in  ballast. 

"On  the  trip  over  to  Glasgow  with 
the   ship   loaded,   these  deflections 


Thf  h'rcnch  tram  \tt  up  on  Igtmt  CIM  ol 
Wc««  CtrtBce 


reached  as  high  as  .050  of  an  inch 
on  diagonally  opposite  corners  of 
the  gear-case;  and  from  these  fig- 
ures, it  is  perfectly  apparent  why  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  perfect  opera- 
tion of  a  double-reduction  gear  set, 
or  any  gear  on  a  marine  job  if  it  is 
so  designed  and  bolted  down  to  the 
hull  of  the  ship  that  these  motions 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  driving 
gears.  Also  that  one  of  the  great 
elements  that  enter  into  the  imper- 
fect operation  of  marine  gears  is 
their  not  being  properly  lined  up 
and  secured,  in  which  ca.se  the  bend- 
ing of  the  hull  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  out-of-line  condition. 

"The  instant  at  which  the  gear  is 
distorted  to  its  maximum  amount  is 
also  the  instant  at  which  the  surges 
of  the  sea  take  effect  on  the  pro- 
peller and  raise  its  overload  to  100 
per  cent. 

"The  gear-case  on  which  this 
check  was  made  has  an  over-all  di- 
mension of  8  feet  6  inches  by  12 
feet  4  inches.  The  driving  face  of 
the  low  speed  gear  is  5  feet  1 ' 
inches  from  outside  to  outside. 

"It  is  perfectly  apparent  there- 
fore that  at  the  angle  with  which 
the  low  speed  pinion  engages  its 
driven  gear  leas  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  driving  face  is  in  contact.  Add 
to  this  100  per  cent  overload  with  a 
gear  which  is  already  designed  for 
a  tooth  pressure  of  800  rounds  per 
lineal  inch  of  face,  and  you  can 
readily  see  what  the  gear  has  to 
withstand  —  a  load  of  over  3000 
pounds  per  available  inch  of  driv- 
ing face,  and  this  theoretically  car- 
ried on  line  contact. 

"Design  the  gear  case  for  a  three- 
point  suspension,  same  as  an  auto- 
mobile engine  which  has  to  with- 
stand the  same  kind  of  strains,  and 
let  the  propeller  shaft  absorb  the 
out-of-line  conditions;  and  not  take 
it  up  in  the  gears  themselves  by 
bolting  these  large  gear  cases  to  a 
foundation  which  we  know  is  going 
to  bend.  Thus  the  gears  will  be  en- 
abled to  do  their  work  while  run- 
ning in  proper  alignment,  the  same 
as  in  a  land  job." 

Where  possible,  gears  should  be 
designed  for  tooth  pressures  below 
.500  pounds  per  lineal  inch  of  driv- 
ing face. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  close  copy 
of  Mr.  S.  K.  French's  letter  describ- 
ing his  tram.  The  blueprint  and  pho- 
tographs were  also  furnished  by  him. 
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STEAM  SUPERHEATERS 

Design,  Comtrucuon,  Application  and  Use 
By  H.  &  OATLET* 


SINCE  1700,  WhM  the  noted 
Praneh  physieUt,  DenU  Fspin, 
inserted  m  heated  mass  of  iron 

in  A  piston,  80  that  the  steam 
PKiviiiK  the  pi<ton  might  be  kept 
freer  from  tiioi.sture.  the  advantage!* 
of  siipertieati-ci  .steam,  the  difficulties 
of  properly  ilesitriuii^'  iipparatus  for 
fenerating  it,  and  the  necessity  for 
having  prime  movers  ao  fitted  as  to 
uie  it  effectively,  have  been  I^nown 
and,  aa  time  tMMed*  have  bean  man 
itaenly  appreciated  by  epgineerB 
throughont  the  world. 

The  present  paper  will  be  confined 
to  four  phases  of  the  question, 
namely : 

a.  Fundamentals    of    design  and 
materials  used 
Cbaracteriatica  and  details  of 
loeomotlve,  marine  and  sta- 
tionary supaiheatara 

c.  Operating  conditions  where  re- 

ciprocating or  rotatinf;  |)rime 
movers  use  superheated  steam. 

d.  Results  obtained  by  veins  *V- 

perheated  .stcuin. 
Design  and  Materials 

Only  the  tubular  form  of  super- 
heater, and  ita  use  as  an  intigniUy- 
buiit  live-gaa  or  waate-gaa  avpw- 
beater  will  ha  herein  diaeuaaed. 

Important  faeton  in  aaperbeatar 
des!^  nwy  be  considered  under  the 
heading's  of  efficiency,  duraViility,  ac- 
cessibility iind  safety.  A  desi(.'n  to 
be  of  merit  shouhi  have  a  high  rat- 
iHK  in  the.se  four  f uiuiamentals. 

F.tVicicricy  may  have  three  inter- 
pretations: efficiency  in  design,  effi- 
ciency in  operation,  and  efficiency  In 
retnm  on  the  investment. 

BlUeleney  in  dcaigB  may  meaa- 
urad  In  terms  of  saperhei^  bulk 
and  weight,  and  by  the  draft  re- 
tardation produced  by  it»  interposi- 
tion in  the  path  of  the  products  of 
comb u.st ion.  It  is  generally  true  that 
a  superiieiitcr  of  minimuni  bulk  will 
have  a  minimum  weight  and  natur- 
ally offer  a  minimum  retardation  to 
gases.  It  also  follows  that  super- 
heaters located  in  relatively  high 
VM-tenperatnra  aones  have  greater 
he«l4raiwnittfiMr  etteiamcy;  hence, 
are  smaller  and  more  advantageously 
used.  In  many  cases  waste-gas  sup- 
erheaters of  not  over  50  deg.  fahr. 
capacity  have  double  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  200-deg.  fahr.  superheaters 
of  the  llve-sas  type.  In  the  forego- 
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tng  consideration  of  elements  of  de- 
sign, agual  eapacities  of  the  super- 
heater slrould  be  made  the  basis  of 
comparison. 

Efficiency  in  operation  is  effected 
by  the  sustained  cleanliness  of  both 
the  gas-toHcliPd  and  steam-touched 
surface.s,  by  accessibiltt v  for  inspec- 
tion, tightening  and  repair  of  the 
superheater  itself,  or  by  the  ease 
with  which  conditions  existing  in 
the  vicinity  nnd  affecting  tha  per- 
formance of  tha  Buperhaater  may  be 
corrected. 

Tile  character  of  the  out«r  sur- 
face of  the  superheater  pipes,  wheth- 
er smooth  or  forruv-'ated,  cr)ntrr>ls 
ihe  ease  and  thoroughness  with 
which  it  may  be  cleaned.  It  also 
limits  the  ability  of  the  soot  blower 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  super- 
heater from  soot  and  dirt.  The  pre- 
dominant use  of  the  smooth  aarfaee 
indicates  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment by  superheater  designers  and 
users  of  the  heavy  heat  los.ses  re- 
sulting from  soot-coated  superheat- 
ers, and  the  difficulties  in  cleaning 
rough  surfaces.  The  importance  of 
the  heat  losses  possible  due  to  soot 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  realized  that  it  requires  five 
inches  of  fine  asbastoa  to  equal  the 
heat-insulating  capacity  of  one  inch 
of  soot*  Tha  time  raqnired  to  blow 
soot  from  the  superheating  surface 

should  he  as  brief  aS  pOSSiblO,  IR  Or- 
der to  con.serve  steam. 

I'^thciency  in  return  on  the  mvest- 
ment  is  affected  by  first  cost  of  the 
superheater,  installation  expense  and 
maintenance  charges  compared  with 
the  financial  gain  obtained.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  fuel  aconony  is  first 
considered  among  the  advantagm  of 
superheating,  although  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  railway  and 
marine  service,  (he  results  of  large 
water  economy  av'grejrate  a  consider- 
al>ie  item.  Keduced  boiler  mainten- 
ance, because  of  the  smaller  liuanli- 
ty  of  fuel  burned,  and  water  ev.ip- 
orated,  per  horsepower-hour  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  credit  dnc  the 
superheater. 

Durability  is  meaanred  by  the  life 
of  the  superhcatmr  parte,  and  by  the 
period  elapsing  between  repair  pe- 
riods. This  feature  is  afTccted  by 
service  conditifms,  and  Iv.  the  i>osi- 
tion  of  the  su[)erhe.iter  wi'.h  respect 

to  the  path  of  tlie  leases,  in  super- 
heaters located  where  .soot  accuniu- 
iatioD  ia  rapid  and  where  moisture 


may  reach  it,  the  soot  Will  produce 
greater  deterioration  flian  where  the 

superheater  elements  are  subjected 

to  live  gases.  This  to  some  extent 
may  explain  the  attenipt  to  protect, 
by  ( ast  or  malleable  iron,  steel  unit 
pipijji  of  waste  -  gas  superheaters. 
The  deposit  of  soot  is  naturally  less 
where  gas  velocities  are  high,  and 
explains  the  preference  of  the  ma- 
jority of  designers  for  live-gaa  aiqi- 
•rheaters,  and  f«r  the  Mgit  g«a  v«* 
loeities  that  are  obtainable  with  aneb 
designs. 

Accessibility  should  embrace  "get- 
atability,"  not  only  of  the  super- 
heater liUt  o:  aci.iacent  parts  of  the 
boiler  and  other  details.  A  mini- 
mun:  number  cf  steam  joints  in  the 
superheater,  and  their  location  at  a 
point  where  inspection  may  be  made 
without  shutting  down  the  boiler,  or 
involving  exceaslve  labor  and  tionbla 
lo  making  aoch  inapeetlon,  are  to  be 
considered  under  this  head. 

Safety  rarely  becomes  a  problem 
in  superlieater  design,  inasmuch  as 
the  sii^e  of  superheater  parts  is 
small  in  comparison  with  boiler 
drums  and  also  because  tiie  stored 
energy  in  the  entire  superheater  is 
relatively  small.  Furthermore,  the 
factor  of  safety  in  both  units  and 
headers,  dno  to  the  eonaideration  of 
durability,  and  the  small  sixes  of 
parts,  is  relatively  high.  In  case  of 
failure  of  a  unit,  dutnage  to  prop- 
erty is  neKligit'lt^  injury  to  the 
f>perating  jiersonnel  practicallj'  un- 
known, A  represeiilative  of  one  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies  re- 
cently made  the  statement  before  a 
board  of  boil«r  Inspectors  that  hi.i 
eompanyi  and  ha  believed  that  other 
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eantpaiuAB,  had  not  received  «  single 
daim  in  cgnnection  with  a  anper- 
lieater  failure. 

Charact«ristic«t  and  Details 
It  may  not  be  realized  that  the 
locomotive  superheaters  in  use  in 
this  country  alone  have  an  aggre- 
gate horse  power  of  over  60,000,000. 
AU  of  iheae  auperbe«t«r«  liave  tubu- 
lar structure,  and  are  of  the  bare 
fire-tube  live-gas  type.  What  is  true 
in  the  United  States  as  to  type  and 
structuTv  of  stiperheater.  U  true  in 

other  countries  of  tho  world  where 
steam  locomotives  are  in  use. 

The  limitations  Imposed  in  the  de- 
sign of  «  sii|>prhPHt<»r  for  a  locomo- 
tive boiler  are,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, more  severe  than  for  any  other 
use.  Spare  is  restricted,  wciiiht  con- 
ditions important  and  tho  require 
ments  for  high  degrees  of  superheat 
very  pronounced.  The  complietnesa 
of  the  boiler  provides  8«v«fe  oper- 
ating eondttionB  for  thft  taperiieater, 
beeausB  of  the  qiialitar  of  tba  ttean 
delivered  to  it.  Steam  velocities  ex- 
isting within  the  superh«-a(er  units, 
gfls  velocities  passin)^  over  the  cjuliir 
surface  of  the  units  and  the  neces- 
sity for  iitrong  and  ruKi^ed  structure 
to  withstand  the  severe  vibratory 
conditions  encountered  while  the  lo- 
eomotive  is  running,  require  great 
care  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  equipment. 

The  superheaters  installed  in  more 
than  half  of  the  steam  locomotives 
in  this  country  weigh  from  to  4.(1 
lb,  per  maximum  cylinder  horsepower 
of  the  engine.  These  figures  are  in- 
tereating,  particularly  in  compari- 
son irith  tin  ruaaing-wder  weight 
of  eogine  per  mazimvm  cylinder 
honepower,  which,  on  the  modern 
locomotive,  rmagee  hetirasK  116  lb, 
and  160  lb.  The  Hgures  in  Table  1 
show  these  ratios  for  the  United 
States  Railway  Administration  stand- 
ard ens,'iiies  ljuilt  duriiij^  the  war. 

The  steam  velocity  in  units  of 
locomotive  superheaters  frequently 
is  in  excess  of  12.000  ft.  per  min. 
This  may  be  startling  to  many 
power-plaiit  engineers  who  eoasider 
<tO0O  to  8000  ft.  ptt  minute  as  the 
upper  limit  of  Steam  valceitiee  in 
pipe  lines. 

Gas  velocities  through  the  flues  of 
locomotive  boilers,  as  in  stationary 
power  plants,  var>'  through  a  wide 
raaget  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
veloeitiee  of  8600  ft.  per  min.,  or 
tnore  tiiaa  90  bl  p.  h.,  when  locomo- 
tives are  woildng  to  thetr  capacity. 

The  form  of  tO]i  lieader,  termed 
the  "modified  thruuj^h-bolt"  design, 
is  fitted  in  nearly  one-half  of  the 
superheater    locomotives    in  this 


country.  This  header  is  made  of 
high-grade  cast  iron,  is  rather  in- 
tricate in  coring  and  good  foundry 
practice  is  required  in  order  that  a 
satisfactory  header  may  be  obtained. 
Alternate  enMs-paasagea  eany  sat- 
urated steam  and  aapttlieated  steam. 
Expansion  is  iHwided,  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  coring  which  separ- 
ates adjacent  fingers,  without  .set- 
ting up  H.\cossivc  titrcss  in  the  head- 
er. Til  is  construction  at  the  same 
time  reilutes  to  a  practical  minimum 
the  amount  of  wall  surface  subjected 
to  dirTereiit  (lualities  of  steam. 

There  have  been  numerous  forms 
of  header,  in  which  cast«teel  and 
Bted-plate  construction  have  been 
need.  Experteaee  has  demonstrated, 
however,  that  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  using  cast  steel 

Units  in  locf)inoti\'e  supeiheaterH 
are  universally  <if  cold-drawn  seam- 
less steel  tubing  and  range  from  1% 
in.  to  1%  in.  outside  diameter,  with 
the  IM-in.  size  as  the  most  gener- 
ally used  else. 

Units  designed  for  nse  in  fire 


Somr  of  the  mcihcHt  oi  tivrm.n^  Cn?  -.losed  end 
of  rctorn  tube  euptrhcatcr  units 


tubes  have  undergone  a  moot  inter- 
esting developmeat.  The  diagram 
shows  a  few  forms,  all  applicable 

to  a  fire-tube  superheater,  and  some 
possessing  features  applying  equally 
to  «  water-lube  boiler  installation. 

In  summing  up  the  question  of 
superheater  unit,  it  is  considered 
that  unit  J,  which  is  really  a  world- 
standard  fonn,  represents  the  high- 
e»t  average  of  any  tiiua  far  devel- 
oped, pflo^cnlarly  whmi  considered 
on  the  basis  of — 
a  Efficiency  in  the  abstraction  of 

heat  from  the  gases 
b  Thorough  mixing  and  uniform 

superheating  of  tho  steam 
c  Better  equalization  in  the  area 
of  gas  passage  and  more  con- 
stant gas  velocity 
d  Maximum  superheating  surface 
e  Minimum  reaistaaee  to  ilew  of 
gases  when  <e)  and  (d)  are 
considered 
f  Less  opportunity  for  deposit  of 
soot  and  cinders  by  niaiiitain- 
ing  relatively  high  gas  veloc- 
ity through  iMigth  of  flue 
g  Cost. 


Units  H  and  I  are  fonns  not  thus 
far  med,  hvt  experlmeat  haa  demon- 

strated  that  they  will  meet,  from  an 

efficiency  standpoint,  all  of  the  ad- 
vantageou.s  features  of  the  standard 
unit  J  and  from  a  practical  o])erat- 
ing  standpoint  would  not  differ  ap- 
])reciably  from  the  standard  unit. 
They  would  be  more  expensive  to 
manufacture,  and  under  present  con- 
diticns  are,  therefore^  not  generallr 
preferred. 

In  design  and  taafakllation  of  units 
two  important  features  are  (a)  re- 
turn bends  and  (b)  the  Jointing  of 
units  to  the  leaders. 

SItetch  A  is  the  simplest  form  and 
is  merely  a  pipe  iient  into  a  "U,"  or 
hairpin,  form.  Diameter  of  tube  and 
distance  tietween  the  two  pipe.s  have 
naturally  minimum  limits  if  distor- 
tion in  the  bent  portion  of  the  pipe 
at  X  is  to  tw  avoided.  For  fire-tube 
snperheaten,  where  a  dose  spacing 
is  asssmtia],  bending  of  the  pipe  in 
tills  way  is  obviously  prevented. 

Form  B  shows  two  pipes  fitted  to 
a  return  bend.  The  return  bend  as 
used  is  almost  always  of  cast  steel, 
and  the  pipes  are  threaded  into  it. 
In  designs  where  expansion  stresses 
are  excessive,  it  is  necessary  to 
acetylene  or  electric  weid  the  joint 
Y  between  the  return  bend  and  the 
pipe,  in  order  to  insure  permanent 
steam-tightness. 

Increasing  demands  in  capacity, 
particularly  for  locomotive  and  ma- 
rine installations,  require  a  mini- 
mum  of  obstruction  in  the  flue  and, 
for  a  number  of  years,  pipes  have 
been  joined  by  forming  their  ends, 
and  welding  the  two  pipes  together. 
The  eactremely  severe  service  condi- 
tiona  of  a  auperheater  have  demon- 
strated that  the  durabilHy  of  elec- 
tric or  acetylene  welds  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  insure  requisite  life  and 
freedom  from  possiiile  steam  leak- 
age. Long  expGrimciit  and  persist- 
ent efforts  to  develop  practically  a 
perfect  bend  resulted  in  the  form 
now  in  world-wide  use,  and  termed 
the  "forged"  return  bend.  Particu- 
lar points  of  advantage  are  uniform- 
ity in  the  character  of  the  metal, 
freedom  ftom  any  roughness  or  ob- 
struction, either  within  or  without 
the  return  bend,  and  a  strength 
which  is  never  less  than  that  of  the 
pipes  of  the  unit  from  which  the  re- 
turn bend  is  made. 

The  Jointing,  or  connection,  of 
superheater  units  to  the  he^idera,  or 
collector  caatinga,  is  another  dstail 
which  has  passed  through  numerous 
stages  of  development.  The  term 
'^permanentf*  as  here  used  covers 
.joints  which  are  welded,  or  are  made 
by  rolling  the  pipe  in  the  header, 
either  method  requiring  (finsidoT- 
able  worlc  and  time  for  removal. 
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Wh«re  pipes  mldad  to  the 
header,  actual  breakiiig  of  nwtal  h 

necessary  In  order  to  remove  a  unit. 
Where  pipes  are  rolled  Into  a  header, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sutting  of 
a  tube  in  a  Uoiler,  it  is  !U't:i's-<Hry  to 
remove  a  har.dhitle  plate,  or  a  pluj;, 
and  then  to  crimp  the  expanded  end 
of  the  unit  pipe  and  drive  it  out  of 
the  header.  It  ia,  of  course,  possible 
t  )  l  ut  off  the  unit  outaide  of  the 
header,  and  to  ramore  the  eut-off 
portion  eepantaly.  Thia  ia  perhapa 
better  practice,  aa  it  makea  avail- 
able, for  later  attaching  the  Unit  to 
the  header,  mntcrial  wfii.  h  has  not 
been  stressed  aud  lati^^ued  by  pre- 
vitnis  rdlling  and  oxpanding.  Obvi- 
ousiy,  to  cut  off  the  tnd  of  a  unit, 
applicable  to  fire-tubt-  ljoiler>,  makes 
nece8«ar>-  welding  on  a  short  piece 
of  pipe,  or  rebendins  the  unit,  in 
order  that  it  may  reaeh  the  header, 
and  at  the  eame  time  occupy  its 
proper  poaition  in  the  iMiler  tube. 
Either  method  invelvea  conatderable 
time  and  expense. 

Disconnected,  or  detachable,  unit 
ends  have  been  in  almost  universal 
use  for  locomotive  and  mantie  sup- 
erheaters, and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  stationary  practice.  The  ad- 
vantages of  diaconnectable  units  are 
obviona  and  recoirnized  fully  in  all 
linea  of  auperheater  uae. 

The  caaltet  Joint  ia  to  be  preferred 
where  the  smaller  diameter  and  more 
flexible  superheater  pipes  are  used. 
With  femall  pipes  the  joint  is  easily 
drawn  up  normal  t"  the  s^eat  and, 
because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  pipe, 
expansion  and  vibration  cannot  pro- 
duce leakage. 

In  the  locomotive  field  where  unit 
pipes  are  of  larger  diameter  and 
consequently  more  rigid,  it  has  been 
found  of  decided  practical  advantage 
to  use  a  metal*to-meta)  spherical 
joint.  This  form  has  been  developed 
in  the  United  States  and  its  adop- 
tion has  followed  in  a  number  of 
other  countries. 

Some  CoaaidenthHM  In  Marina 
Pnettee 

In  marine  practice  lire  and  water* 

tube  boilers  are  met  with.  The 
I'ltrmer  liave,  for  years,  been  Used 
iilninst  exclusively  in  merchant 
ships,  while  the  latter,  for  a  decade 
or  mo»e,  tiave  been  practically  a 
standard  in  naval  construction.  Dur- 
ing, and  since  the  war,  water-tube 
boilers  have  had  greater  application 
to  pasaenser  and  cargo  vasaels. 

Heine  hoUan  with  svperheatacB 
were  fitted  in  a  number  of  war-built 
American  vessels.  The  unit  pipes 
arc  parallel  to  the  water  tube.H,  run- 
iiinvr  through  both  water  legs,  and 
being  attached,  front  and  back,  to 
the  headers  by  rolled  Joints.  The 


uae  of  thia  ^pe  of  equipment  has 
thua  far  bean  confined  to  American 
veseela  built  within  the  past  four 
years. 

The  Power  Specialty  Company's 
waste-gas  superheater  wais  applied 
to  lioth  Siutch  lire-tube  and  water- 
tube  boilerH  lifted  in  some  vessels 
built  by  the  K!rierj;eiicy  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. Tht>  units  in  this  design 
are  of  tlie  covered  type  with  ex- 
tended surface.  The  covering  is  of 
cast  or  malleable  iron  slipped  ever 
the  steel  auperheating  tube.  The 
units  are  attached  to  the  header,  as 
well  as  to  (he  return  ben«l,  by  rolled 
joints  wUli  handhules  und  covering 
plates  opposite  the  pipe  opening. 

The  Locomotive  Superheater  Com- 
pany's type  M  apparatus  has  units, 
of  the  bare-tube  type  with  forged 
return  bends,  oonneetod  to  the  head- 
ers by  the  recess  gasket  Joint  pre- 
vious^ rsfenred  to.  With  ttila  meth- 
od of  joining  no  handholea  or  hand- 


Cwd(  Iran  •  locomotive  <ho«rilK  laifNVMMm 
ia  tCMOmjr  riuf  lo  thr  OW  of 
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hole  covers  are  required. 

The  headera,  to  which  the  unite 
are  attached,  are  made  of  dthw 

high-grade  cast  iron,  east  steel  or 
forged  steel,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
as  may  lie  deemed  acceptable  by  the 
classifrcation  societies  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  ship  is  to  lie 
built.  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
chief  difference  between  the  type  M 
marine  superheater,  and  the  type  A 
locomotive  superheater.  In  the  ma- 
rine design,  pipes  of  from  %  in.  to  1 
in.  outeide  diameter  are  need,  and 
only  one  loop  of  th«  unit  oeeupiea 
a  flue.  Tn  the  locomotive  type  two 
loops  of  a  unit  occupy  the  same  flue. 
In  the  raanne  type  there  may  be 
from  two  to  six  loops  in  as  many 
flues,  depending  on  the  proportions^ 
of  the  boiler  and  the  degree  Of  sup- 
erheat specified. 

In  type  M  installations  no  change 
Is  usually  made  in  the  diameter  of 
the  tvbes  in  the  boiler  from  what 
would  be  fitted  for  aatunted-eteara 
operation.  It  is  possible  te  do  this 
because — 
a  The  tubes  in  Scotch  marine  boil- 
ers have  a  relatively  low  ratio 
of  length  divided  tty  internal 
area,  and 


b  The  gas  ana  may  he  made  men 
f avorable^  beeaua  «f  the  flex- 
ibility permitted  by  the  super- 
heater design. 

The  question  is  many  times  asked 
how  it  is  possible  to  insert  super- 
heater units  in  the  tubes  of  Scotch 
boilers  without  retarding  the  draft. 
The  explanation  is  not  difTicult  to 
understend,  when  it  ia  realized  that 
a  reduction  in  fuel  per  hour  of  from 
10  to  18  per  cent  is  made  pOOSlble 
through  utilizing  highly  superheated 
steam.  This  means  that  the  i.uan- 
tity  of  gas  passing  through  the  tubes 
is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  quantity  of  fuel  i)urned  per 
hour,  and  that  therefore  a  smaller 
area  Is  suflicieiit  it  the  same  gas  vo- 
locitlea  are  obtained.  The  obatnic- 
tion  caused  by  reduction  in  gaa  area, 
resulting  fh>m  the  Inaeirtion  c<  the 
aupttrheater  unite,  is  calculated  In 
the  design  and  in  determining  the 
diameter  of  the  superheater  pipe. 
The  niiir.ber  of  boiler  tubes  receiv- 
ing the  units,  as  well  a.s  the  length 
of  the  unit,  are  varied  to  meet  the 
conditions.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
point  out  that  the  resistance  of  the 
gases  passing  the  unit  has,  by  cam- 
f  ul  test,  been  shown  to  be  not  more 
than  the  reelstanee  eneonntwed  in 
paaainv  a  retardeir  having  one  turn. 
The  use  of  retarders  In  marine  prac- 
tice is  quite  general,  and  they  are 
frequently  given  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  turns.  If  a  boiler  fitted 
with  retarders  of  two  turns  should 
be  considered,  it  will  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  retarders,  apply 
auperheaters,  obtain  the  fuel  econ- 
omiaa  consistent  with  the  type  of 
prime  mover  used  and,  without  in- 
creasing the  air  prsaaura  from  the 
fan,  to  bum,  if  oceaaton  requires,  a 
larger  amount  of  fuel  per  hour  and, 
assuming  that  the  prime  movers  in 
the  ship  are  suited,  to  obitain  a  very- 
much  greater  indicated  or  shaft- 
horsepower  output. 

The  superheater  installation  in 
the  S.  S.  Cuba,  the  first  passenger 
vessel  under  the  American  flag  to  re- 
ceive turbo-electric  propelling  equip- 
ment and  to  use  high  degrees  of 
superheat,  may  illustrate  more  fully 
the  points  referred  lo.  There  were 
(iriKinally  four  Scotch  boilers  ?.\ip- 
plyinK  saturated  steam  to  triple-ex- 
pansion engines  of  2400  i.  h.  p.  These 
boilers  were,  if  anything,  small  for 
the  power  to  be  developed.  The 
space  nvailabla  in  tbia  vwnel  for  tte 
boiler  rooaa  eould  not  be  Inereaaed 
without  prohibitive  expense  and  cut- 
ting down  on  the  space  usable  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  desired  to 
provide  3000  shaft  hp.  iii  the  new  in- 
stallation of  propelling  equipment, 
and  the  qoaation  immediately  arose 
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ms  to  whsther  the  boilers  would  b« 
adequate.  The  substitution  of  tur- 
bines for  reciprocating  engines  nat- 
urally effected  economy  in  steam, 
but  without  iiureasinp  boiler  etli- 
ciency.  The  installation  of  tire-tube 
superheaters  has  not  only  increased 
the  boiler  efficiency,  but  has  provid- 
ed «  more  efficient  working  medium, 
the  ii«t  result  beinc  that  3000  abaft 
hp.  Is  beinir  supplied  from  the  orig* 
Inal  hnilors. 

In  the  marine  field,  the  adoption 
of  superheaters  has  irone  forward 
more  slowly  due  to  a  number  of 
causes  which,  previous  to  the  world 
war,  made  the  question  of  relatively 
leas  importance.  American  ahipa 
ware  not  to  any  extent  then  in  com- 
prtitlon  with  veasds  vndar  foreiga 
Hags  and  fuel  costs  were  compara- 
tively insisfniftcant.  Today  this  con- 
dition (if>ps  not  exist.  Our  war-built 
merchant  fleet,  which  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  K^eater  American  mer 
chant  marine,  is  now  in  competi- 
tion on  all  seven  sens  against  vcs- 
cels  flying  other  flags,  and  this  com- 
petition necessitates  the  most  care- 
ful atndjr  of  opnating  coata.  More 
than  75  par  Bant  of  the  steam-driven 
■arehant  ddpa  iMiilt  abraad  since 
tiie  war  have  been  fitted  with  super- 
heaters, and  fuel  economies  of  from 
12  to  18  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
type  of  propelling  equipment,  are 
being  obtained  by  foreign  operators. 
Fuel  costs  where  they  now  are,  or 
where  they  may  be  in  the  future,  are 
compelling  reaaoBS  why  American 
marine  enginaara  mast  adopt  super- 
heated Steam,  and  other  means  of 
raduciag  foal  costs,  or  face  handi- 
caps which  will  militate  against 
American  success. 

Many  of  those  opposed  to  such 
betterment  in  operating  conditions 
have  contended  that  the  personnel 
on  American  ships  is  unable  to  han- 
dle superheaters  and  equipment  os> 
ing  superheated  steam.  To  malm 
anch  contention  ia  a  alandar  on 
American  ability  to  do  aboard  ahip 
what  is  beingr  done  in  our  power 
plants,  and  on  locomotives. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  our  war- 
built  vessels  can  be  made  quite  a."» 
effective  in  the  use  of  fuel  as  pre- 
war construction.  This  statement  is 
made  without  the  intention  of  criti- 
cising the  colosaal  taslc  which  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
Shipfnng  Board  performed  from  the 
date  of  its  organization  up  to  the 
armistice.  For  failure,  however,  to 
cliange  their  viewpoint  sub-seiiuent 
to  November  11.  1918,  ai.d  for  fail- 
ure to  make  thu  chaitgus  which  were 
possible  and  necessary  in  order  that 
post-war  construction  should  have 
high  operating  efHclency,  consider- 


able criticism  may  be  given  fairly 
to  the  ofRcisls  in  charge.  It  is  only 
within  the  pa.*t  nine  or  twelve 
months  that  a  few  ships  have  been 
so  revised  as  to  i^roduce  operating 
economieti  which  will  give  them  a 
more  nearly  even  chance  with  for- 
eign-operated vessels.  The  S.  S. 
Eclipse  may  be  cited  aa  one  instance 
of  this  character. 

The  original  decision  of  the  Em- 
ergen<  y  Fleet  ("'orporatinn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  program  calli'ii  f!,>r 
low-capacity  suj)erheaters  giving  uot 
over  50  or  7&  deg.  of  superheat.  It 
was  believed  that  this  would  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  protection  for  tur- 
bines. Had  the  specified  amount  of 
Buperheat  bean  obtainable  under  the 
aevare  conditions  existing  at  aaa, 
anch  a  pmsram  would  have  been 
correct  and  justified.  The  many  in- 
stances of  turl)ine  blade.s  cut  by  wa- 
ter, after  but  a  few  thou.sand  miles 
of  operation,  demonstrated  that  low- 
capacity  superheaters,  under  the 
cojiditidiis  stated,  failed  to  provide 
the  protection  which  was  oeceasar}'. 
It  is  diJBealt  to  underalaod  wliy  the 
imown  aueecaaful  menii*  of  fuel 
econony,  all  the  data  for  which 
were  in  the  poaaasaiou  of  the  Em- 
ergency Fleet  Corporation  in  1917. 
have  not  been  utilized  in  the  post- 
armi.stice  program.  Not  only  would 
the  protection  to  turbines  have  been 
assured,  but  economy  in  fuel  and  in- 
creased cargo  space,  vital  an  thev 
are,  would  have  been  assured.  The 
tonnage  of  iron  and  steel,  critical  as 
it  is,  would  have  been  reduced  50 
per  cent,  so  far  aa  the  metol  enter- 
ing into  the  ecmatmetioQ  of  super- 
heaters was  concerned. 

OptTating  Conditions 

To  go  into  the  details  of  operat- 
ing conditions  would  require  more 
apace  than  is  available,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  more  inqwrtant  factors 
will -be  referred  to. 

Incraaaed  steam  temperature  makes 
necessary  provision  for  greater  ex- 
pansion of  pipe  lines,  expansion 
joints,  etc.,  than  where  saturated 
Kteani  is  umd.  la  installing  super- 
heaters in  existing  plant.^.  it  is 
therefore  n»ffiS!»ar)'  to  determine 
what  expansion  is  provided  for,  and 
if  not  adequate,  provision  must  be 
made,  or  pipe-line  dlflleulties  will 
ensue. 

Where  reeiproeatittg  engines  are 

using  superheated  steam,  the  valves 
must  be  of  proper  design  and  ma- 
terial, and  suitalile  lubricating  con- 
ditions must  be  provided  by  using 
oil  vi  proper  <jUality. 

When  turbines  are  to  change  from 
saturated  to  superheated  st«am.  it  is 
necessary  to  linow  that  the  turbine 
design  is  aoitoble,  and  what  degree 


of  superheat  may  be  uaed  without 

distress. 

Rcndto  Obtained 

In  locomotives,  upward  of  20  per 
cent  in  fuel  economy  in  believed  con- 
servative as  applying  to  the  IK,000 
locomotives,  with  high-degree  suiwr' 
heaters  now  operating  on  the  United 
States  railroads.  Road  tests  of  lo- 
comotives are  more  difficult  to  carry 
nut  witli  the  accuracy  obtainable 
from  stationary  plants,  but  comij.ir- 
ative  results,  on  which  conclusions 
may  be  reached,  have  fortunately 
been  available  through  testing  plants 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Purdue 
University  and  Unlvwsity  of  Illinois. 

In  marine  service  interesting  data 
have  been  collected,  generally  from 
the  owners,  for  over  fifty  vessels 
ranging  from  280U  to  16,000  dead- 
weight tons  cargo  capacity,  some 
driven  with  reciprocating  engines, 
some  with  geared  turbines,  and  some 
having  turbo-electric  drive.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  ships  provided  with 
superheaters  averaged  a  coal  con- 
sumption of  8.S  lb.  per  100  dead- 
weight ton-miles,  while  for  fifteen 
not  so  equipped  the  fuel  consump 
tion  averaged  5.28  lb.  per  100  dead 
weight  ton-miles.  Comment  on  these 
figures  would  be  superfluous. 

The  results  obtained  by  using  sup- 
erheated Steam  in  sUtionaiy  power 
planu  are  more  aumvona,  and  very 
complete  accounts  of  carefully  con- 
ducted tests  have  filled  the  pagea  of 
the  technical  papers  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  the  railway  field,  where  itA 
adoption  and  extension  has  been 
most  rapid  and  complete,  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  go  to  even  higher 
dagraea  of  auperheat  than  formerly, 
and  hundreds  of  our  loeonotiTea  are 
operating  with  steam  at  tempera- 
tures beyond  any  ordinarily  found  in 
either  stationary  or  marine  service. 

The  belief  of  many  engineers, 
strengthened  by  considerable  studv 
of  the  problem,  is  that  steam  of  800 
deg.  fahr.  temperature  ia  adaptable 
for  general  use,  and  that  the  reealts 
will  be  entirely  justiHed  and  will 
prove  gratifying  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  such  plants. 


ERR.\T.\ 

In  the  October  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  on  page  B91.  in  an 

article  by  H.  7..  Dickie  on  ".%!<. tor 
Shipbuilding  in  Germany,"  credit  for 
quotation  of  the  first  three  para- 
graphs should  have  been  piven  to 
The  Motor  Ship,  London,  We  regret 
that  this  miatakc  occurred. 
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THE  BLOW-OFF  COCK 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  BEHIND  THE  TIMES 


THE  'Tilow  Otr  Cock"  is  a  >r'>'"l 
name  for  this  new  department, 
8o  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
chief  who  calls  svaiything 
"jnnk"  and  waato  to  go  imA  to  th* 
"aiinple  Uf«." 

A  note  of  Mt,  "Freifhtera  De 
Luxe,"  in  the  October  number.  Ho 
states  that  the  average  man  g'uii^' 
to  sea  is  of  one  type.  I  think  h«!  is 
away  off.  At  one  limf  that  may  lie 
true,  but  today  no,  a*  Ihej  are  in 
at  least  three  claases  and  each  a 
elaas  by  ita«lf. 

In  the  flrst  idam  any  full  born 
engineer  who  does  not  want  to  have 
everj'thing  clean  and  up  to  date  and 
able  to  keep  them  so  has  no  place  at 
aea  today  except  on  one  i  lass  of  ship. 

He  states  that  generators,  ma- 
chines, wireless,  etc.,  and  all  the  oth- 
er "moHypoddling"  thing's,  such  as 
supperheatf  M,  are  not  nt't'cieci.  I  won- 
der where  he  ever  came  from?  Thejr 
buried  all  of  his  class  one  hundred 
years  aco,  I  thought. 

"Runnintr  Watei"? 
As  to  ruiininsf  water  in  every  oili- 
cer's  room,  electric  fans,  etc.,  I  would 
like  running  watiT  mysulf,  but  so 
far  never  have  had  it.  Electric  i»m 
are  0.  K.  in  a  hot  climate  as  a  ship 
(i.  e.,  ocean-going)  don't  alweys  stay 
in  a  cool  clime.  Sometimes  they  go 
into  hot  elimatee. 

The  senerators  there  should  al> 
ways  be  two  (2)  In  every  deep  water 
ship  and  kept  running  all  the  time 
on  a  .siup  1)1"  any  si/.e.  The  engine 
and  fire  ntorns  are  a  little  dark  with 
(lUt  them  to  make  lifrht.s.  Wonder  if 
tie  eser  thought  of  the  value  of  a 
wireles.>i  set  as  a  lifesaver?  Also 
the  daily  press  news  from  the  out- 
side world  goes  pretty  good  after 
you  have  been  ten  or  twelve  days  nt 
aea,  and  a  good  many  aids  it  frivea 
to  navigation. 

As  to  the  ice  machine,  he  either 
don't  know  anylhiii/  about  them  or 
don't  want  l«  or  enjoys  rotten  beef, 
sour  food  of  all  kinds,  etc.  The  ice 
machine  (should  be  two  of  them)  is 
a  great  money  saver  for  the  ship 
owner  and  a  life  saver  for  the  world. 

What  Are  *^upperheaters"  For? 

Tfow  about  suppi^rneafers  ?  I  don't 
tliink  he  ktiiiw.-  what  they  are  for. 
If  lu>  did,  lie  would  not  Speak  of 
them  a.s  mollycoddling  junk,  etc.  The 
c<)st  of  supperheaters  should  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time  in 
the  fuel  they  save. 


The  Fine  Answws  the  Chief 

Any    eiiyiiieor    can    write    to  any 

company  that  builds  a  marine  ma- 
chine used  on  a  ship  and  ask  for 
dope  on  it  and  he  will  And  the  com- 
peny  wlU  be  oaly  too  g lod  to  send 
bint  dope  of  all  klnda,  as  Ui«y  know 
that  it  may  mean  a  lot  to  tiiem  to 
keep  (fieir  niai  hine  in  A-1  shape,  and 
understand  that  all  engineers  don't 
know  everylhin/.  I  know  1  d<in't  ann 
never  will,  as  all  enKineers  can  learn 
even  from  a  person  who  knOWS  noth- 
ing about  engineering. 

PoaeiMe  BavingS 

Now  here  are  ways  I  believe  large 
sums  can  bo  saved.  First,  by  using 
turbine  generator  set.^  as  they  can 
be  run  with  little  cost  and  upkeep, 
usinK  .supperhcated  steam,  1  have 
heard  engineers  kick  at  them  and 
say  they  are  N.  <;  I  don't  agree  with 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  N.  G.  and  net  the  turbine. 
It  aeeiBa  that  a  good  naoy  engineers 
are  afraid  of  supperheated  ateam 
and  won't  try  it  and  so  what  hap- 
pens. As  for  myself,  I'll  try  any- 
tl  .  1,,  A  i'hin  rea.sim  and  try  to  make 
it  work  If  I  fall  down  the  first  time 
I'll  try  and  find  my  fault  and  try 
once  more. 

A  good  way  to  save  fuel,  electric 
lighta,  fans,  etc.,  i.  e.,  in  the  ships' 
offieera'  rooms:  have  the  room  door 
open  out  on  deck  and  not  into  a  hot 
alleyway  or  passageway  ncit  to  the 
engine  room  door.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  put  plenty  of  portholes  in  a  room, 
as  the  fresh  air  i^oe^  a  lon^  way  to 
keep  a  room  cool  and  light,  also  l& 
healthier.  I  think  with  a  lot  of  fresh 
air  you  can  sleep  better.  You  know 
we  have  a  saying,  "Let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light,"  and  that 
saying  is  true  aboard  ship  in  a  nam- 
bw  of  ways.  Am  I  wrong  in  my 
ideas  on  the  question  or  not?  I 
don't  think  T  am 

Now  1  should  like  to  ^peak  ol'  one 
more  thing.  The  writers  are  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association  and 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  "All  Hands."  I  agree  with 
them  as,  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  Think  I  used  that  once 
before  in  a  letter  printed  In  the  Sep- 
tember number. 

Too  Much  Mixing 
I  honestly  believe  they  make  one 
mistake,  i.  e.,  in  the  employment  of- 
fice or,  rather  the  idea  of  any  ship's 
officer  going  to  a  general  employ- 
ment office  with  the  crew,  longshore- 


men, etc.  They  should  have  a  place 
or  room  by  themselves  to  go  to,  as 
if  any  officer  mixes  with  the  crew, 
longahoremen,  ete^  how  can  he  at 
the  aame  time  keep  diaeipHne  on 
shipboard?  A  case  I  know  of— and 
every  deck  and  engineer  officer  knows 
of  thoii.Hands  of  them:  Mr.  First 
Mate  or  .Mr.  First  Assistant  Engi- 
neer goes  ashore  with  John  Fireman, 
John  Seaman,  etc.,  for  the  evening. 
They  take  in  a  movie,  have  a  couple 
of  drinks.  Next  day  or  shortly  after 
John  is  told  by  Hr.  Hate  or  Mr.  En- 
gineer to  get  a  move  on  and  do 
somediing.  He  baa  his  feelings  bad- 
ly hurt  and  ezpecta  yen  to  take  your 
hat  off  to  him  and  say  please,  etc. 
No,  the  two  don't  go  together,  as  you 
cannot  mix  the  officers  and  crew  and 
have  discipline  at  tlie  same  time. 

The  conditions  are  the  best  m  the 
world  and  I  know  it;  have  even 
known  Englishmen  and  Germans  ad- 
mit it,  and  I  think  that  there  are 
Improvements  tiiat  eaa  still  be  made 
that  will  save  money  and  cost  leoa 
than  some  we  have  now.  We  now 
have  a  few  laws  that  are  a  long  way 
from  being  any  improvement. 

Amerfcanizing  European  Steff 
To  change  the  subject,  I  am  glad 
to  lOMW  that  Mr.  Joe^h  B.  Sheedy 
win  eause  an  Amerieanisation  of  the 

European  U.  S.  S.  B.  steff.  (Would 
not  mind  one  of  those  jobs  m>self.) 
In  the  first  place,  when  a  U.  S.  S.  B. 
ship  makes  port,  here  comes  a  gen- 
tleman and  in<iuires  of  the  draft, 
fuel  used,  repairs  (and  if  you  have 
no  repairs  to  be  done  by  a  shore 
gang  they  get  sore  and  say  you  can- 
not do  it  yourself).  He  will  be  gone 
only  a  short  time  and  here  comes  a 
line  of  them  all  asking  the  same 
questions  or  nearly  so.  The  govern- 
ment pays  them  a  nice  wage  and 
they  don't  earn  it.  Most  of  them 
will  arrive  just  in  time  to  ask  them- 
selve.s  to  a  .sjuaro  tneal  and  then 
kick  because  you  don't  have  "plum 
dufT'  and  a  few  more  things.  One 
man  even  came  daily  for  three  day<t 
and  enjoyed  two  meals  per  day  at 
the  ahip'a  expense.  So  I  am  glad 
Americans  will  manage  to  receive 
those  nice  fat  plums  (I  think  Til  ask 
for  one  myself).  Hope  I  get  it  so 
I  can  show  my  wife  and  family  some 
part  of  Europe. 

In  regards  to  the  ship's  i  rtw  till- 
ing their  own  repair  work,  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  they  cannot  do 
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all  of  it  except  a  very  few  jobs  that 
may  cause  a  delay  in  the  ship's 
movements  if  it  is  too  large  for  the 
ship's  force  to  do.  It  seems  that 
some  men  are  afraid  to  take  any- 
thing down  for  fear  that  they  can- 
not put  it  together  again  without 
making  what  u  called  a  bull — not 


able  '^o  put  the  bearing  together 
again  with  the  .008  or  .010  clearance 
it  thould  have. 

First's  Dream 
Hero  is  what  1  Wiiiit  some  diiy.  I 
want  the  chief*  job  on  the  large.it 
ship  in  the  world  and  have  it  flying 
the  American  flag;  aUo  whareas  any 


nun  going  to  sea  should  look  at  hU 
.ship  as  his  home,  keep  it  clean,  etc.; 
also  would  liko  to  see  the  duy  when 
my  wife  and  b;Ujy  yirl  can  make  a 
trij)  with  me  once  in  a  while. 

Whereas  it  is  now  time  to  turn  in 
and  pound  my  starboard  car,  I  am, 
Your»  truly,    FIBST  ASST. 


HIGH  OPERATING  COSTS 

The  Chief  Comes  Back  for  More 


THERE  t«  no  diapnting  the  fact 
that  It  eoata  more  p«r  ton  mil* 
to  carry  freight  in  an  Ameri- 
can steamer  than  it  does  in  the 

^or^•i^^n  vessel.  This  should  n<it  be, 
hut  it  is  so.  and  until  present  con- 
ditions are  rhan>:ed  the  coniniercial 
success  of  our  shipping  will  be  noth- 
ing or  less. 

Patriotism  is  a  splendid  thing.  It 
is  fine  to  say  that  one  American  can 
do  so  much  more  than  two  or  thra* 
foreignera.  Aa  a  mattor  of  fact,  tha 
avanga  craw  of  American  ships  la 
much  lass  efficient  than  that  of  for- 
eigners. It  takes  more  men  to  run 
an  American  ship  than  it  does  the 
other  sort,  sn  naturally  )■  ■  inore. 
Besides  the  great  dilttrrn  e  in 
wages,  the  American  seaman  i.s  more 
costly  to  feed.  This,  with  his  waate- 
fnl  ways,  augiiMnta  ahipping  ehargaa 
materially. 

The  writer  has  before  touched 
apOB  tiie  extravagance  of  building 
American  vesaels  with  their  many 
unappreciated  luxuries  provided  the 
members  of  the  crew.  He  here  points 
out  a  few  of  the  most  sapient  rea- 
sons for  hi>fh  o|ierat:ng  costs. 

First,  the  LaFollette  Seamen's 
Act.  while  admirable  in  its  int«n- 
tioaa,  will  never  work  with  the  aver- 
age deep  water  crtw.  This  law 
should  be  absoiutaly  repealed,  aod  « 
completely  new  one  put  on  tbe  stat- 
utes. The  evils  of  the  present  law 
have  been  so  often  detailed  that  a 
repetition  would  be  wearying.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  most  xlarin^r  de- 
fect* is  its  giving  thf"  seaman  the 
right  to  demand  half  of  accrued 
wages  at  every  port.  The  writer 
knows  personally  of  two  vessels  he 
has  been  on  where  a  full  day's  loss 
of  the  ship's  time  was  caused  by 
part  of  the  crew  being  absent, 
drunk,  when  the  ship  was  ready  to 
sail.  Then  having  to  pay  full  wages 
to  men  who  have  incapacitated 
themselves  Ijy  reason  of  their  own 
foolishness  doe.<4  not  appear  to  be 

good  iiusiiiess.  Under  the  present 

law  it  han  to  be  done. 

The  writer  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  ship  cannot  be  operated  much  as  a 
machine  shop  or  other  faetoiy  is. 


Pay  for  the  time  worked  and  no 
more.  There  will  be  HtUe  or  no 

trouble  at  sea.  The  misery  and  loss 
of  time  are  in  port.  If  all  hands  knew 
their  pay  stopped  when  they  were 
not  on  the  job,  fewer  of  them  would 
he  A  W.  0.  L.  in  foreijjn  poftS  UDd 
ships  would  be  less  delayed. 

It  is  also  believed  much  waste 
could  be  prevented  by  instituting 
some  sort  of  a  method  by  which  all 
food  should  be  paid  for  by  the  sea- 
man  as  he  eats  it.  This  it  is  sure 
wouhl  pravant  mash  waste.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  have  coupon  books 
issued  gfjod  for  different  amounts, 
these  httoks  U)  be  charjicd  to  the 
seaman,  who  would  pa>'  in  coupons 
Hj>  he  desireil.  Soniethiiitf  along  the 
lines  of  Die  Panama  Canal  conuiiis- 
sary  could  easily  be  worked  out  and 
would  prevent  great  waste.  It  is 
known  that  anything  given  free  is 
not  appreciated,  and  tkto  fact  is  verjr 
noUeeable  en  American  ships  as  re* 
garde  bedding,  towels,  food,  water, 
light,  etc. 

Another  Method 

The  average  American  doe.s  not 
submit  to  discipline  gracefully,  un- 
less that  discipline  is  enforced  by 
military  methods.  One  way  the 
writer  believes  might  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  that  would  be  to 
make  the  merehant  marine  an  avxil- 
iaiy  navy  only  oo  far  as  tbe  crew 
goes.  Let  the  operator  or  owner  of 
the  vessel  pay  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment a  fixed  amount  for  crew  serv- 
ice, the  crews  to  be  under  naval 
retriilations  but  the  operation  of  the 
vessel  entirely  under  the  orders  of 
the  owners  in  so  far  as  her  voyages, 
loading,  etc.,  were  concerned.  By 
this  method  an  efficient  Naval  Re- 
serve would  be  built  up,  and  dis- 
cipline could  and  would  be  main- 
tained. It  would  also  insure  all 
American  crews.  Let  the  same  regu- 
lations as  regards  liberty,  service, 
promotions,  etc.,  obtain  as  in  the 
rpK'Lilar  navy,  the  crew  to  feel  they 
are  a  \yAri  of  that  navy  and  not  of 
"H«Mdig»n's  Navy,"  as  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
men  were  derisively  called. 

An  Evil  in  Foreign  Ports 

As  the  Shipping  Board  rules  stand 


now,  anyone  shipped  in  a  foreign 
port  reeeivee  the  standard  American 
pay.  no  matter  what  the  rate  is  at 

the  place  shipped  from.  For  In- 
stance, some  member  of  the  crew  is 
paid  o}T  in  Para,  Rra7.il.  His  suc- 
cessor is  signed  on  at,  say,  oiler'.s 
wap'es,  $80  gold  per  month;  ypt  the 
wages  for  oilers  out  of  that  port  are 
but  $25.  This  is  not  right,  yet  the 
argument  put  up  by  labor  leaders 
and  mollycoddles  is  that  if  the  crew 
coold  be.  "run  out"  by  ernel  aUp's 
officers  and  all  new  ones  signed  on 
at  the  lower  figure,  it  would  reeult 
in  a  hardship  to  the  seafarers.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  An  experience  covering 
fifty  years  has  shown  the  writer  that 
no  good  man  is  ever  run  out.  His 
services  are  in  demand. 

It  is  believed  possible  to  have  it 
so  arranged  that  any  seaman  can  en- 
ter or  leave  any  maritime  port  in 
the  world  wiflieat  imnigrattoD  re- . 
strletions.  This  would  make  it  so 
that  changes  of  crew  could  be  made 
with  little  or  no  trouble,  the  bad 
ones  gotten  rid  of  and  given  bad 
rec<ird.s,  that  they  be  not  hired  again 
except  in  most  urgent  cases. 

Ilfiwever,  the  subject  is  a  complex 
anti  dirticult  one  and  should  be  taken 
in  hand  by  a  comniittee  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  committee  abouM  be 
empowered  to  seek  information  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  and  to  formulate 
some  good  sensible  seamen's  laws, 
and  then  Congre.ss  should  enact 
them. 

The  present  laws  were  evidently 
designed  with  the  idea  that  seafar- 
ing men  were  not  endowed  with 
common  sense.  As  an  American  con- 
sul in  a  South  American  port  told 
the  writer,  "Seamen  are  evidently 
not  human  beings,  aa  the  United 
States  shipping  laws  would  seem 
to  indicate."  At  that,  the  consul  was 
in  a  measure  right,  for  regrettable 

as  i(  is  to  s,ay  it,  a  more  de<j>icab!e, 
low,  drunken,  dejiraved  lot  i<l  men 
than  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  And  this  also  goes 
for  many  of  the  officers.  The  writer 
knows  a  howl  of  anger  will  go  up^ 
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if  this  ever  reaches  print,  but  the 
truth  of  it  can  be  proven  by  re- 
ferring to  our  consular  records  in 
foreiKH  ports. 

So,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  so- 
lution is  to  man  our  ships  with 
naval  men.  For  one  thinK.  they 
would  be  under  discipline,  and  the 
officers  for  the  most  part  would  be 
efficient  and  skilled  in  handling  men 
and  enforcing  regulations  in  a  dig- 
nified manner.  That  some  change 
is  needed  is  evident,  and  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  practical  handling 
of  ships  at  sea,  both  on  deck  and  in 
the  engine  rooms  as  well  as  commis- 
sary departments,  should  be  chosen 
to  formulate  just,  equitable  and 
proper  laws,  fair  alike  to  the  owner 
and  to  the  crews,  and  for  the  public 
good. 

"But  a  man  can't  keep  a  family 
on  ninety  dollars  a  month,"  remark- 
ed an  oiler  to  the  writer  a  few 
months  ago  on  a  steamer,  of  which 
the  latter  was  chief  engineer. 

This  remark  made  some  figuring 
necessary.  While  in  no  way  desir- 
ing to  belittle  the  worth  of  an  oiler, 
can  rightly  class  that  sort  of  labor 
with  that  of  a  helper  for  a  marine 
machinist.  The  result  is  this:  at 
wartime  wages  a  helper  received 
$4.80  per  day.    His  average  days' 


labor  per  month  was  24.  This  made 
a  total  of  $115.20.  Out  of  this  he 
had  to  keep  his  home,  if  he  had  one, 
or  pay  his  board ;  had  in  most  cases 
to  pay  not  less  than  10  cents  a  day 
transportation;  also  in  most  of  the 
yards  15  cents  a  week  hospital  dues. 
This  left  him,  allowing  only  $40  for 
room  and  board,  $72.20. 

The  oiler  has  his  board  and  room; 
transportation  and  hospital  dues  nil. 
So  it  seems  at  even  $80  per  month 
the  oiler  has  the  best  of  it. 

Now  take  the  assistant  engineers: 
first  assistant  $200,  second  $165,  and 
third  $145;  average  $170  per  month. 
Compare  this  with  shop  wages:  lead- 
ing hand  $7.20  per  day;  marine  ma- 
chinist $6.40  per  day;  foreman  $200 
per  month;  average  $178.80  per 
month.  In  this,  too,  the  assistant 
engineers  have  an  advantage. 

So  the  great  cry  that  "a  seafaring 
man  cannot  keep  a  family"  is  not 
based  on  facts.  True,  there  are  dis- 
advantages in  following  the  sea,  but 
money  earning  power  is  not  one  of 
them.  Money  wasting  power  is  the 
factor  to  be  considered. 

A  recent  steamer  on  which  the 
writer  was  employed  had  the  usual 
sixteen  men  besides  the  chief  in  the 
engine  department.  Less  than  9  per 
cent  of  these  saved  any  money  dur- 


ing a  voyage  of  nearly  six  months. 
Five  of  them  did  have  allotments. 
Of  these,  only  two  saved  any  of  what 
was  due  them  after  allotments  were 
paid.  The  balance,  under  the  wise 
(or  unwise)  provisions  of  the  Sea- 
man's Law,  drew  one-half  of  such 
amounts  as  were  due  them  at  every 
port  and  arrived  back  in  the  United 
States  with  little  to  show  for  the 
voyage  except  an  as.sortment  of 
physical  diseases  and  experience. 

With  a  desire  to  help  the.se  folks, 
the  chief  gave  them  all  possible 
good  counsel  regarding  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  wastefulness,  etc.,  but 
it  did  little  or  no  good,  so  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  the  less 
pay  a  certain  class  receives  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  them. 

And  this  leads  up  to  another  sug- 
gestion. Could  not  some  system  be 
devised  by  which  steady  .service 
would  be  rewarded ;  where  the  man 
who  was  sober  and  saving  would  re- 
ceive a  higher  rate  next  voyage,  and 
the  drunk  and  waster  left  in  his  rut? 
This,  it  is  believed,  might  help  to 
solve  the  "turnover"  and  tend  to  the 
betterment  of  those  deserving.  This, 
with  a  system  of  proper  marking  of 
"ability  and  conduct"  sheet.n,  should 
do  much  toward  clearing  up  the  dif- 
ficulty. SEA  FLAME. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN  LEGAL  NAVIGATOR 


(Continued  from  page  717) 


In  1895  he  compiled  the  Navigation  Laws,  since  is- 
sued quadrennially,  designed  primarily  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  officers  and  owners  of  American  ves- 
sels. He  has  also  contributed  articles  on  maritime 
subjects  to  popular  and  scientific  publications  here 
and  abroad. 

He  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  September  28, 
1856,  the  son  of  General  Frank  Chamberlain  and  Celia 
Deborah  Tyler.  His  ancestors  on  either  side  served 
in  the  wars  of  the  Republic  from  the  Revolution.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  with  honors  in  metaphysics  in 
1878.  After  teaching  school  one  year  and  employment 
in  the  transportation  and  grain  elevator  business  for 
two  years,  he  entered  newspaper  work  as  legislative 


correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  for  some  years 
and  as  associate  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
and  then  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus  until  1893,  when 
he  came  to  Washington  as  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
from  which  position  he  resigned  in  August,  1921,  to 
enter  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
He  married  April  17,  1900,  Mary  I/ee,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Dudley  Portieux  Barnette,  aide  under  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  died  August  29,  1904.  He 
is  a  communicant  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington, 
a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
and  of  various  organizations.  President  Millerand  of 
France  awarded  him  recently  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  special  educational  work 
among  French  war  orphans  for  several  years. 
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EMTBD  BY  ANDKEW  FABRELL 


Steamship  Operations 


Oceanic  Plans  Vessels 

In  the  event  that  a  satisfactory 
wmagvment  ia  voAm  with  the  Unit- 
ed Stntas  fOfimnwnt  for  tli*  etmtin- 
uance  of  fh«  OmuIc  BtMWiihtp  Cmbp 
puny'a  Australian  mail  aervie*,  th« 
company  is  prepared  to  build  two 
vessels.  During  a  season  of  rapidly 
dwindling  construLtimi.  when  new 
contracts  are  most  rare,  this  is  emi- 
nently important  newa.  Just  what 
the  company  seek.H  of  the  govern- 
oient  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  it 
ia  well  known  that  the  present  con- 
tract, executed  under  the  Ocean  VtiXL 
Act  of  1891,  ia  tborouchljr  nniatia- 
iuOery  and  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 
In  this  attitude  the  Oceanic  Line  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  American  Line, 
which  declined  to  consider  any  re- 
newal of  its  Atlantic  contract  last 
year,  altiKJUtfh  Postmastfr  General 
Burleson  retorted  in  kind  by  saying 
that  he  lacked  authority  to  act  even 
though  the  company  were  willing. 
Mr.  BMlaauii  la  Gene 

But  happily  Mr.  Burleson  is  gone 
from  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Per- 
hap.*  Postmaster  General  Hayes  and 
the  Shipping  Board  will  be  more 
amenable  to  the  prc^iaure  of  facts. 
In  their  hands  lies  the  future  of 
American  shipping  so  far  as  mail 
contract  lines  are  concerned,  for  the 
Merehnnt  Marine  Act  provides  that 
tbcgr  nay  act  jointly  in  executing 
new  ngreementa,  although  the  Ocean 
Mail  Act  and  ita  limited  subventions 
are  not  specifically  abrogated.  In 
fact,  they  are,  however,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  American  and  Oceanic 
lines  to  consider  renewing  eontracta 
under  their  provisions. 

Ill  any  discussion  of  mail  con- 
tracts the  word  "subsidy"  is  likely 
to  confuse  the  issue.  For  a  long 
time  the  American  people,  or  at  leaat 
their  retHreaentatlvee  In  Gongreaa, 
have  been  opposed  to  any  general 
ship  subsidy,  even  though  a  protec- 
tive tariff  has  been  a  cnn.'splcuous 
feature  of  our  national  policy  for 
more  than  fifty  year.«.  To  speak  of 
subsidy,  therefore,  i.s  to  cnd;in>rer 
the  whole  scheme  of  contract  riiail 
services;  and  certainly  the  history 
of  the  Oceanic  Line's  Australian  ser- 
vice doea  not  permit  the  accurate 
uae  ef  that  word.  "A  anbaidy  may 
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be  a  simple  gift,"  say.-;  tlie  diction- 
ary, "or  may  consist  in  the  payment 
of  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  usual 
charges  for  any  service."  Now  the 
ocean  mail  services,  established  and 
maintained  under  the  Act  of  1891, 
have  not  received  any  "simple  gifts," 
and  In  fact  have  been  paid  leaa,  in 
aome  instances,  than  other  ateam- 
ahip  companies  received  for  tPkna- 
porting  the  mails. 

Many  Failures  Recorded 

With  the  passing  of  the  American 
Line's  tnna  -  Atlantic  service,  the 
Oceanic  ronaina  the  most  conapicn- 
oua  of  the  "aubaidiMd"  eompaniea. 
Ita  hiatoiy  la  longer  than  tlint  of 
any  other  company  engaged  In  the 
American-Australian  trade,  for  the 
last  fifty  years  are  full  of  repeated 
failures.  In  1870  the  Amcrican-Au.-^- 
tralian  Steamship  Line,  operating 
under  the  British  flag,  established 
the  first  San  Francisco-Sydney  ser- 
vice on  behalf  of  the  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  govern- 
ments. It  operated  for  only  one 
yeur.  Webba  *  Holliday  followed 
In  1871  with  four  wooden  paddle- 
wheel  vessels,  all  of  American  reg- 
istry, and  managed  to  survive  until 
1873.  Promptly  on  their  heels,  the 
third  service,  that  of  the  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  es- 
tablished in  1874  under  the  British 
flag;  it  died  in  the  .same  year,  al- 
though subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Next  came  the  service  of  the 
PacHle  Mail  Steamahlp  Compeny, 
American,  and  the  Fairfield  Shipping 
Company.  British,  which  operated 
jointly  from  1875  to  1886,  when  the 
Pacific  iMail  withdrew  and  the  Fair- 
field company  sold  its  vessels. 

The  fifth  line  was  established 
jointly  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  American,  and  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand, 
British,  in  1886.  Two  steamahipe, 
Alameda  aad  Haripoea,  were  oper- 


ated by  the  Oceanic  Liiu;  until  1900, 
when  the  Union  company  dropped 
out  and  the  Oceanic  constructed  the 
Sierra.  Sonoma  and  Ventura,  and 
remained  in  the  trade  until  1907, 
when  a.s  a  result  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  and  fire  it  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw;  but  in  1912  a 
new  eontraet  was  negotiated  with 
the  fovemment  and  the  Veatara  and 
Sonoma,  both  of  which  were  recmi> 
ditioned  and  converted  to  oil-burn- 
ers, returned  to  the  service. 

I^s  Than  Pound  Rates 
The  Oceanic  Line  ia  receiving 
from  the  government  approximately 
yiSTiOOO  a  year  for  transporting  oa^ 
ward  malls  and  about  $12,000  for 

carrying  inward  mails  from  Paj,'o- 
pago,  American  Samoa,  and  Hono- 
lulu. What  service  has  been  given 
in  return  is  evidenced  by  the  report 
of  the  postmaster  general  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1919,  which 
says  in  part:  "The  cost  of  the  ser- 
vice on  route  No.  80,  San  Franeiaco- 
Sydney,  waa  |177,058.84  less  than 
the  conveyance  ef  the  mails  concern- 
ed would  have  eoet  if  the  steamers 
had  been  paid  at  the  rates  applica- 
ble to  non-contract  steamers.  .  .  ." 

This  mail  "subsidy"  may  be  prof- 
itably compared  with  tho.se  received 
by  some  other  companies.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  pays  to  the 
Orient  Line  £130,000  for  a  four- 
weekly  service  between  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Should 
the  company  Increase  ita  aailinga  to 
fortnightly  it  would  receive  £170,000 
a  year.  The  Peninaular  h  Oriental 
Line  receives  the  same  amount  from 
the  British  government,  and  both 
lines  transport  inward  and  outward 
mails. 

Some  Other  "Subsidies" 
For  the  Vancouver -Suva -Auck- 
land-Sydney monthly  service  of  the 
Canadian-Australasian  Line  (Union 
Steamahip  Company  of  New  ZMland) 
ttie  New  SSealand  fovemment  pays 
£20,000  a  year,  Fiji  £6000  and  Can- 
ada £.'57,000;  and  the  company's  ves- 
sels, iimrcover,  iiften  transport  L^nit- 
ed  States  ami  Australian  mails  at 
pound  rales.  The  Union  Steamship 
Company  also  maintains  a  San  Fran- 
cisco -  Tahiti  -  Wellington  route  with 
monthly  sailings,  for  which  it  re- 
ceive.'? £25,000  n  year  from  the  New 
Zealand  government  aad  200,000 
franca  for  eightaen  months  from  Ta- 
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hiti;  atul  poundiijfe  also  is  paid  by 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  each 
iMtion  bdttf  Tmponsible  for  tfa» 
transportation  <if  its  outward  mail.<«. 

The  Japanese  government  appro- 
priated yen  7,269,300  for  its  subsi- 
dised steamship  lines  during  the  fis- 
cal year  April,  1921,  to  Hareb.  11122. 
Mast  «f  the  companies  are  subsi- 
dized in  the  true  sense  of  the  word; 
the  larpc.=t  of  all.  the  Nipp<in  Yiisen 
Kaisha,  is  iwt,  a.s  :l  requested  that 
its  subsidy  be  chan^ced  to  u  direct 
mail  payment.  This  was  done,  at  a 
saving  of  yen  70(i,iHXi  t<i  the  .lap;>- 
nese  government;  neveitheles-i.  the 
N.  Y.  K.  will  be  paid  yn  i  .irid.ood 
for  the  tnunportation  of  mails  in 
the  Seattle,  Melhounie  and  Antwetp 
trades;  the  T.  K.  K.  will  reeeira  yen 
1,164,1ST  for  operating  three  vessels 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Ori- 
ent; and  other  lines  will  get  smaller 
amounts. 

The  Oceanic  Company's  contract 
with  the  government  under  the  Ocean 
Mail  Act  expires  in  June,  1922.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  postmaster 
general  and  the  Shipping  Board  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  company  to 
continue  the  service. 

Fruit  Exchange  Pkuu 
Refrigerator  Line 

Decidedly  the  most  interesting 

news  of  the  month  comes  from  Los 
Ansreles  in  the  form  of  an  announce- 
ment that  the  ('alifornia  Fruit  i  rrow- 
ers'  ExthiiSiKt;  is  worktiig  on  plans 
for  the  e.stablishment  of  an  niter 
coastal  refrigerator  service.  Almost 
coincident  with  this  is  the  entrj'  of 
the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  in 
the  coast  -  to  -  coa.st  trade  with  six 
rofrigarator  vessels,  which  malce  the 
long-awaited  service  an  actuality. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  intercoast- 
al  shipping  early  in  there  ha« 

been  diMus-iinti  <){  a  refri>'*'i'ator 
line,  the  laim  iiial  function  of  whith 
would  be  to  transport  I'ai  it'.i-  Coast 
fresh  fruits  to  the  Atlantic  market. 
When  railroad  rates  were  increased 
in  August,  1920,  discussion  naturally 
waxed  greatly ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
l*rga  quantities  of  freight  that  ap- 
peared to  fa«  in  prospect  no  private 
steamship  line  decided  to  cnfw  re- 
frigerator vessels.  That  there  were 
good  reasons  why  opeintors  shinild 
decide  agaiii.«t  siii  li  a  servii  e  wiiH 
made  evident  m  I'at  iliv  Marine  Me- 
view  for  July  and  (ivtul.er.  These 
reasons  will  be  outlined  lat4T. 
Seventy-eight  (ents  a  Ikix 

After  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  water  transportation  of  citrus 
fruits,  the  water  tranaportatlott  com- 
mittee of  the  Calffonda  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  nader  the  chairman- 


ship of  C.  .S.  Whitcomb,  recommend- 
ed ii&  follows  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors : 

"That  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  ejKhange  that  an  independent 
ateamshlp  eompany  be  organised  and 
financed  in  Southern  California,  hav- 
ing as  its  first  object  the  transpor- 
tation of  citrus  fruits  from  San  Pe- 
dro to  Atlaiitu-  ports";  and: 

"In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  on 
which  to  finance  the  steamship  conv 
pany,  we  further  recommend  that 
the  management  bo  authorized  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  with  its 
citru!!  shippers  to  contract  as  much 
as  S.Ofift.ooO  boxes  (about  6000  cars) 
per  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
of  citrus  friiifs  for  transportation 
by  water  from  San  Pedro  to  Phila- 
(ieljihia,  Sew  York  and  Boston,  in 
ships  equipped  with  cold-air  refrig- 
eration system,  especially  for  fruits, 
and  at  a  freight  rate  to  be  fixed  on 
a  sliding  scale  for  the  term  of  the 
contract,  the  freight  rate  the  first 
year  not  to  nceed  78  cents  per  box 
from  the  dock  at  San  Pedro  to  the 
dock  at  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston,  with  a  reasonable  adflitiotial 
rate  for  tran.sporting  the  fruit  from 
the  packing  houses  to  San  Pedro 
and  pre-cooling  the  fruit  at  San  Pe- 
dro." 

Rates  Are  Compared 
The  watar  transportation  commit- 
tee nmtparM  its  proposed  rate  of  78 
cents  with  existing  rates  as  follows : 

"Our  present  transportation  charges 
on  this  fruit  are:  freight,  $1.92  per 
cwt.,  plus  average  ii  in^r  i  h.arges,  12 
i-enl5,  pfiuals  |2,01  per  i  vvt  Credit  2,- 
OOO.OOIt  lioxes  by  steamship  uniiiT  re 

frigeration  with  12.04  per  cwt.,  equals 
$8,182,400.  This  amount  of  money 
would  pay  the  entire  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  steamship  line  if  it 
went  east  with  citrus  fruit  only, 
which  would  be  only  two-thirds  of  a 
cargo,  and  came  back  empty;  there- 
fore, yoO  (members  of  the  exchange) 
are  now  paying  the  inll.  At  this 
particular  time,  owinj'  to  the  almoi 
nial  i-oiiditioMS  snrroiuifi'.n^t  hiisiiM's^ 
and  shipping,  we  are  oliered  the  op- 
portunity to  do  with  $2,000,000  what 
would  require  under  normal  condi- 
tions at  least  16,000,000  to  accom- 
plish." The  presnt  water  rates  are 
fl.05  for  knooa  and  fl.l»  for 
oranges,  etc.,  the  fruit  being  venti- 
lated but  not  refritrerated.  Rela- 
tively little  has  nio\rd  in  L!i*.eriMLi/-(- 
al  steamships,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  sumrnat>  that  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  artitle. 

An  investigation  made  In  the  East, 
the  water  transportation  committee 
reported,  indicated  that  "the  oldest 
and  strongest  steamship  companies 
are  dnninated  by  raUroad  inflUMKiO 


through  capital  sources  and  will  not 
lompete"  ami  that  companies  not  so 
dominated  were  operaling  Shipping 
Board  vesseltt  and  lacked  necesaar>' 
capital.  Both  of  these  statements 
appear  to  be  ill-considered:  by  their 
very  presence  in  the  intercoastai 
trade  the  steamship  companies  dis- 
credit the  first  assertion;  and,  in  or- 
der to  undermine  the  second,  it  is  nec- 
essary only  to  point  out  that  but  one 

tor:i:         i  ;  nperatiin:  Shippititf  Board 

tonnage  Al  any  rate,  the  exchange 
turned  to  the  Shipping  Board,  which 
agreed,  the  committee  reported,  to 
install  cold-air  refrigeration  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  space  of  each  of  six 
vessels  and  to  charter  the  craft  to 
the  exchange  on  the  bareboat  form 
for  flvo  years  with  option  of  por> 
chase.  (The  exchange  caniod  on  ne- 
gotiations durintr  the  summer  with 
the  American  ShiplniiMin^  Company 
for  ten  3800-ton  steamships.  ln;t 
these  \essels  were  not  lark'c  and  fast 
enough  and  nothing  was  done  to- 
ward consun-.maf infT  a  deal.)  The 
vessels  desired  of  the  Shipping  Board 
are  T.'iOO-tonners  and  would  have  ca- 
pacities, in  two-thirds  of  their  holds, 
for  maximum  cargoes  of  about  74,- 

000  boxes,  although  the  committee 
estimated  that  average  cargoes  would 
be  60,000  boxes  from  January  to  Oc- 
tober Inclusive,  so  that  space  for 
"DOO  tr.ns  of  other  cargo  would  he 
availahlt.  ')n  westbound  voyages, 
said  the  conmnttee,  y'eiieral  cargo 
could  be  carried,  for  "there  is  plenty 
of  this  cargo  for  all  the  ships  now 
operating." 

Weetbonnd  Cargo  Searee 

The  latter  stateituMit  will  bear  in- 
vestigation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
exchange  cannot  count  too  surely  on 
westbound  general  cargo.  During 
the  month  of  September  25  vessels 
in  the  intereoaatal  trade  carried  72,- 
620  long  tDM  of  cargo  from  the  At- 
lantic to  th«  Pacific,  an  average  of 
less  than  SOOO  tons  to  the  ship.  This 

is  l.\  no  means  near  eapacit.V,  for 
tne  averaj/e  Kros.s  tonnage  of  the  25 
steamships  was  fi68l  and  the  net 
4418,  these  being  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  deadweight  of  10,000.  An  added 
trouble  is  that  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  loading  refrigerated  ve.ssels, 
lest  the  insulation  be  damaged;  and 
the  necessity  of  ehooeing  freight 
would  re(!i!t  p  tht>  ."imount  obtainable. 
To  operate  these  vessels,  the  ex- 

1  liariv;e  iirujioses  to  nrjiatiize  a  Pro- 
diieers'  Steamship  Comjiany  of  Cali- 
fornia,  (apitali/ed   at   fo.lM Mill,  of 

which  between  1 1,000,000  and  $2.- 
000,000  would  be  offered  for  sale,  the 
remaining  stock  to  t>e  held  in  the 
treasury  and  oifered  to  exchange 
riiippors  at  the  end  of  tha  third 
year.   Should  the  company  be  or- 
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ganized,  the  committee  continued, 
Prentiss  N.  (;ray  of  New  York,  well 
known  »-•<  the  founder  of  P.  N.  Gra> 
ft  Company,  shippers  and  grain  ex- 
porters, agreed  to  take  a  substantial 
block  of  stock  and  to  operate  the 
veewtf  on  a  pwcentag*  twsU. 

The  steamship  company  would 
handle  fruit  as  the  railroads  do  now; 
that  is.  dispiitch  trucks  to  packinif 
houses.  tranHport  the  fruit  to  San 
I'l'Uro  I  Los  Aiit'clt'!^  Harbor  I.  pre- 
ctiiil  it  and  hulil  it  cool  in  sUirage 
until  it  should  be  unloaded  at  At- 
lantic ports.  This  system  would  re- 
quire a  fleet  of  trucks  and  a  pre- 
coolins  plant  at  San  Podro  capable 
of  takinar  about  800  ears  ut  fruit. 
A  dock  could  be  obtained  in  New 
York  near  the  Auction  Market,  the 

committee  ascertained;  in  Boston 
the  Commonwealih  and  liuincy  Mar- 
ket C'-iUi  St>ir;i>;e  &  \Vareh<iUse  Com- 
pany docks  could  be  had;  and  in 
Philadelphia  a  municipal  dodc  waa 
found  to  be  available. 

Objections  Are  Answered 
Objections  raised  ijy  ditferent 
MteaniHhip  o(J«rul4ir»  to  the  practicu- 
bility  of  an  intercoastai  refrigerator 
line  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Refrigerated  freight,  being  perish- 
able, demanda  an  immediate  market; 
accordingly,  naniy  railroad  cars  are 
conaigned  to  aonie  aiicJi  city  aa  Oma- 
ha or  Goaneil  Bloffa  and  on  arrival 
reconaigned  to  whatever  city  offered 
the  best  prospect  of  sale,  with  the 
result  that  larvrc-  iiumUities  of  fruit 
are  not  cast  on  an;.'  one  city;  a  re- 
frigerator steamsliip,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  to  discharge  at 
one  or  at  most  two  ports  and  thus 
probably  create  a  glut,  especially 
since  adequate  storage  facilities 
could  not  be  obtained.  Nor  would 
reshipment  fnm  Atlantic  tidewater 
to  interior  cities  answer,  because  of 
the  increased  expense  over  direct 
rail  transportatit  n.  Some  of  tfiese 
objectlonH  are  anlitipateU  Ij>  th«  ex- 
1  !oin^-.  's  plan  to  .ship  only  2,000.000 
iH»xes  to  New  York,  IJoston  and  Phil- 
adelphia, or  about  one-half  of  the 
fruit  now  .sold  in  those  markets  and 
<  nly  1(1  per  cent  of  total  ahipraenta 
of  the  year,  which  means  of  coarse 
that  the  railroads  would  continue  to 
do  a  larga  bwioasa.  A  mora  diall- 
ed analysis  of  the  attitude  outlined 
above  w;!l  be  found  in  tfie  follow- 
ing statement,  prepared  by  C.  S. 
Wliit' 'imb,  chairman  of  the  water 
tiaiiitportation  committee,  at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  : 

"The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
iSxchange  sold  in  the  three  auction 
markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston  during  the  flseal  year 
1990<1921  ov«r  lljOM  cars  oi  citrus 
fruit.   One-haU  of  (his  amoant,  or 


about  (iOOO  ears,  were  direct  .ship- 
ments to  the  three  auction  markets, 
and  the  remainder  were  diverted 
cara  from  interior  points.  The  rail- 
road companies  are  giving  fairly 
good  service  to  this  traffic  now,  and 
the  direct  shipment  cars  arrive  at 
their  destination  in  twelve  to  thir* 
teen  days;  the  diverted  cars  in  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  days.  However, 
during  the  years  1918  and  1919  the 
averu^re  time  varied  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  days,  and  the  refrigeration 
under  these  conditions  was  very  un- 
certain  and  variable. 

"Refrigeration  by  steamship  would 
be  maintained  uniformly  at  any  tem- 
perature desired,  and  humidity  and 
ventilation  would  also  be  regulated. 
A  good  steamship  will  make  the  run 
from  San  Pedro  to  New  York  In  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  days.  Therefore,  we 
exisei't  to  land  our  fruit  by  steam- 
ship under  refrigeration  in  better 
condition  than  the  average  condition 
of  our  rail  shipments  at  that  point. 
Glut  Is  Not  Fiurcd 

"As  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  that 
would  be  landed  in  these  markets  in 
one  cargo,  we  are  a.ssuming  average 
cargoes  of  about  60,000  boxes,  to  be 
divided  proportionately  iietween  two 
ports,  either  New  Yur'n  and  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  yv,rU  and  Boston. 
When  1  tell  you  that  we  frequently 
sell  25,000  to  30,000  boxes  on  New 
York  auction  in  one  day,  and  have 
sold  as  high  as  40,000  boxes  in  a 
day»  you  will  see  that  the  average 
cargo  would  not  aupply  the  two  mar- 
kets nwrs  than  two  days,  and  that 
the  maximum  cargo  during  the  peak 

of  the  season  would  not  con.HtitUte 
more  than  three  dav'-'  supply.  Dur- 
ing tlie  i>ast  summer  thiTe  was  sold 
in  New  York  auelion,  on  .several  oc- 
casions, over  300  carloads  of  Califftr- 
nia  fruits  in  one  day.  It  is  neither 
logical  nor  efficient  that  all  of  tbif^ 
fruit  should  be  transported  across 
the  continent  by  rail  at  an  excesaive 
transportation  cliarge,  when  it  can 
go  by  steamship  under  excellent  re- 
frigeration and.  in  abnit  four  day-:" 
additioniii  time,  land  in  the  market 
in  better  condition  and  at  aliouthslf 
the  traniiportHtiui)  t'.>ipense. 

"A.s  to  the  question  of  storage  fa- 
cilities, that  does  not  interest  us  as 
applied  to  our  product,  for  the  rea- 
son,  as  stated,  that  oar  naximura 
cargo  would  not  be  more  than  three 
rlays'  supply  for  the  markets  to 
which  consigned,  and  would  be  sold 
about  as  rapidh  as  it  couUi  lie  liis- 
charged  from  the  ship.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  stor- 
ing any  portion  of  the  shipment. 
Not  an  BzperimaBt 

"Water  transportation  under  prop- 
er refrigeration  is  not  an  experi- 


ment. The  United  Fruit  Company 
have  been  in  the  business  for  years, 
iransportirifr  both  bananas  and  or- 
anges, and  oranges  are  being 
brought  up  to  England  from  South 
Africa  by  refrigerated  ships 
through  the  tropics,  after  having 
made  a  1700-nule  rail  journey  to 
the  coast.  When  we  shipped  out  of 
California  during  the  past  year  (No- 
vember 1,  1920,  to  October  31,  1921) 
over  ir»0.0O0  cars  of  perishable  food 
products — ^  deciduous  fruits,  citrus 
fruits,  melons  and  ve^retables,  aliout 
20  per  cent  of  these  shipments  went 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  con- 
sumption in  the  large  cities,  where 
consuming  population  is  densest.  It 
is  a  transportation  axiom  that  'the 
tonnage  will  follow,  the  sarvleo.' 
With  over  two  million  tons  of  thoia 
products  to  draw  from,  about  20 
per  cent  of  whit:h  jro  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboartl.  it  seems  quite  eerljiiti 
that  the  steamsliip  company  that 
llreit  t^stabltsheH  a  regular,  frequent 
and  dependable  refrigerated  service 
from  coast  to  coast,  will  get  its  pro- 
portion of  this  tonnage. 

"Aa  to  the  stage  of  our  enterprise. 
I  would  say  that  ours  is  a  large  or- 
^canization.  There  are  200  stii]>i)inff 
organizations  connecteil  with  it,  and 
all  details  must  ije  worked  out  with 
each  one  <if  thtise  urgaiiizations,  all 
of  which  consumes  a  great  deal  of 
time.  However,  we  are  steadily  mak- 
ing progress,  and  our  people  have 
definitely  made  up  their  minds  to 
carry  out  this  shipping  enterprise." 

Nbwbco  Service 

The  North  Atlantic  i  Western 
service  will  be  maintained  with  the 
steamers  Dochra.  lieurlield,  Nepon- 
set.  West  Catanace  and  two  unnamed 
veasels,  all  of  which,  except  the  TJo- 
chra,  can  take  full  refrigerated  car- 
goes. The  Dochra  is  partially  insu- 
lated. This  service  was  inaugurated 
hy  the  Elder  Steel  Steamship  Ctom- 
pany  with  two  steamships  in  Novem- 
ber, but  was  taken  over  alm'i-.t  im- 
mediately by  the  North  Atiai.tie 
Western,  wiiich  is  represented  on  the 
I'aciric  Loast  by  the  Facilic  Sleam- 
stii]>  Company,  and  the  two  and  per- 
haps three  vessels  of  the  Elder  Steel 
Line  were  Increased  to  six. 

During  the  eight  months  of  1921 
ending  August  31,  declared  ship- 
ment-- r»f  fresh  fruits  throiij.'h  the 
ranama  (^anal  aggregated  7i;;2  tons, 
of  uhicii  .")'.<27  triris  \sa.s  from  the 
Pacific  Coaht  ol  the  United  States, 
1193  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, 10  fn)m  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  and  2  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Central  America.  All  the 
Australasian  fruit  and  149  tons  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  tb«  United 
States,  an  aggregate  of  1842  tons. 
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went  to  the  United  KiriK-dom;  1023 
tons  from  the  Pacific  Coa^it  went  to 
other  oonntriw  of  WflstBni  Europe 
iind  47J."  tons  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  In  ternu  of 
boitM  the  fmit  movttiiMitt  wm  218,- 
960,  of  which  177,810  boxes  wm 
from  the  Paeiflc  Coast 

AMerieaa      ForngB  SbipiHBg 

The  accompanying  table.s,  prepared 
by  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  published  in 
Commerce  Reports,  tcil  the  .--tiiry  of 
a  marlied  decline  in  that  portion  of 
oar  foreign  trade  transported  by  ves- 
pels  of  United  States  registry.  Some 
what  siti^'ulariy.  the  greater  relative 
loss  has  been  recorded  in  imports, 
although  it  is  a  maxim  of  shipping 
that  ft  nation  may  be  expected  to 
eamr  more  of  its  imports  than  of  its 
exports,  inasmuch  as  the  consignee 
Is  usually  credited  with  the  power 
and  the  desire  to  direet  that  his 
goods  be  transported  in  his  own 
countr}''a  vessels. 

That  this  belief  may  have  to  he 


subjected  to  considerable  revision  is 
apparent  to  anyone  who  studies  the 
tables.  The  anregate  tonnage  of 
imports  moved  in  American  bottoms 
declined  from  64  per  cent  of  the  to* 
tal  in  July,  1980,  to  44  In  August, 
1921,  and  in  the  same  time  foreign 
linea  gained  20  per  cent,  from  36  to 
ii6:  in  other  words,  practieally  the 
whole  loss  of  fiOO.ono  tons  in  the 
volume  of  imports  full  on  American 
shipping,  while  foreign  lines  did  as 
much  business  in  terms  of  long  tons 
in  August  as  they  did  in  July,  1980. 

Btnard  BusincMS  to  Foreignerx 
An  immediate  cause  of  the  falling 
off  in  tonnage  handled  by  American 
vessels  is  to  be  found  in  the  tying- 
up  of  Shipping  Board  bottoms,  which 
had  attained  considerable  magnitude 
by  October,  isao.  in  July  of  that 
year  there  was  practical  equality  be- 
tween  foreign,  American  private  and 
Shipping  Board  vessels  as  regards 
percentage  of  imiiort  business,  al- 
though the  foreiKH  lines  were  hand 
ling  36  per  cent  as  against  the  32 
per  cent  of  each  of  the  others.  Sta- 


tistics  of  succeedinu  months  tell  an 
almost  unbroken  story  of  defeat,  de- 
spite a  temporary  gain  made  by  A* 
merican  private  vessels  in  November 
and  December,  1920.  The  result  ii 
that  independent  American  lines  did 

33  per  cent  of  our  aggregate  import 
business  in  August,  1^21,  as  against 
82  par  cent  in  July.  1920,  while  the 
fnrcifrners  had  pained  20  per  cent 
and  the  Shipping  Board  had  lost  21 
per  cent.  The  Shipping  Board's  pro- 
portion of  trade  has  not  gone  to 
other  American  vessels,  as  one  might 
expect;  it  has  not  even  been  divided 
more  or  less  equally  between  the 
American  independents  and  the  for- 
eignerhi  it  haii  gone  wholly  to  the 
latter. 

If  these  facta  prove  any  conclu- 
sion at  all  they  prove  that  American 
importers  are  not  aupporting  their 
own  merchant  marine. 

Opposite  Tendency  of  Exports 
It  is  at  least  striking,  however,  to 
discover  that  diametrically  the  op- 
posite tendency  has  been  manifested 
in  our  export  trade,  which  is  much 
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mor*  inportent  to  th«  operator  be- 
erase  of  its  gventer  tonnaire  and  b*- 

cause  the  derline  in  volume  during 
the  fourteen  montlu  under  survey 
was  only  270,000  tons  ««  acainst 
600,000  of  imports.  In  exports  the 
American  independents  have  been 
able  to  gain  the  enttn  pereentas* 
lost  hy  thp  Shipping  Board,  whereas 
the  foreigners  are  in  practically  the 
aane  percentage  atattis  at  thegr  were 
in  Jul.v,  1920.  As  regards  tonnage, 
indeed,  our  private  operators  have 
fsinMl  tMfiW  ton*  «nd  foreigners 
haw  kwt  176.000;  but  it  ahould  ba 
added  that  the  American  gain  first 
became  apparent  in  June,  probably 
coincident  with  the  revival  of  trade, 
and  that  much  of  our  rei-ent  success 
may  be  due  therefore  to  the  aiiilily 
of  American  t>pernt<jrs  i(]  i-.ike  im- 
mediate advantage  of  increiu$ed  ex- 
ports. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our 
gain,  tlie  tables  record  that  foreign 
vesaela  carried  57  per  cent  of  our 
exports  in  August,  while  American 
indspandeiitB  lud  only  SO  per  cent 
and  the  Shipping  Board  18.  Even 
if  private  American  operators  acta- 
ally  are  gaining  on  their  foreign 
tumpetitors,  even  if  they  .should 
mal<e  permanent  their  increa-icd  ton- 
nage of  June,  July  and  August,  they 
have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  long 
way  to  go  before  tbey  can  lay  claim 
to  any  practical  e^iaaUty. 

For  the  entire  period  of  fourteen 
months,  foreign  steamships  trans- 
prrtec!  45  per  cent  of  our  imports 
and  61  per  cent  of  our  exports,  as 
compared  with  36  per  cent  of  im- 
ports and  20  per  cent  of  exporu  car- 
ried by  private  American  bottoms 
and  19  per  cent  of  both  imports  and 
exports  handled  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

RpKf*rdinK  Oil 
Not  J^ti  niuch  importance  nay  he 
Attached  to  the  taiden  of  imports 
and  exports  of  oil,  because  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  producers  and  does  not 
conewn  the  general  carrier.  Yet  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  foreign 
tankers  have  been  making  some  ap- 
preciable gains  in  percentage,  al- 
though their  share  of  t5ie  impt^rt  oil 
trade  remains  small  in  conipiirison 
with  that  of  the  American  independ- 
ents. The  Shipping  i^oardV  volume 
sank  from  SB  per  cent  in  July,  1920, 
to  9  per  cent  in  August.  On  the  ex- 
port side  of  the  account,  foreign 
tankers  have  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  battle,  but  their  poeition  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  Ameri- 
can independent  operators  in  the  im- 
port trade.  Of  the  total  import  and 


export  tonnage  of  oil  of  the  fourteen 
months,  foreign  Teesels  carried  6,- 

519,218  tons,  American  independent 
14.337,688,  and  Shipping  Board  5.- 
188,492;  while  in  the  genmral  cargo 

trade  durinjr  the  same  period  fnreifrn 
vessels  handled  47.701,165  tons.  A- 
nrarlean  independent  20,182,006  and 
Shipping  Rn.ird  \r,.f)72A?^9. 

W  hile  the  American  operators  are 
handlinj;  les.s  than  half  of  American 
foreign  trade,  imports  and  exports 
both  included,  foreign  linos  are  not 
only  defeating  us  on  our  own  ground 
but  also  are  engaging  in  fifty  ser- 
vices unknown  to  our  vesaela.  Cx- 
cvflt  for  a  few  around 'the -world 
roiites,  some  of  which  have  had  only 
doubtful  success,  American  vessels 
do  not  enfe'age  in  trade  lietween  fur- 
ei^n  ports.  Our  entire  shippiujf 
structure  is  liased  on  our  own  im- 
port and  exix/rt  trade;  while  liritish 
vessels  are  competmj^  with  Ameri- 
can in  the  N<«w  York-River  Plate 
service  and  with  Japanese  between 
Liverpool  and  Yokohama,  or  with 
French  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  ChaiMHd.  WhatevM-  the  rem 
edy  (and  there  will  be  as  many  prr> 

posed  as  there  m  e  oltservers  j ,  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
situation  is  serious. 

A  Voice  from  Canada 

That  Canada  on  her  own  belialf, 
and  without  any  particular  eye  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire, 
opposes  free  passage  for  American 
coastwise  shipping  using  the  Pana- 
HM  Canal  was  stated  in  these  cel- 
vnms  a  few  mrallis  ago.  The  ar- 
gument repeated  then  was  that  Can- 
adian intercOBstal  shipping  would 
be  placed  at  a  decided  di-Hadvantase 
as  compared  with  '  :i:i>' 'i  ,  nnw 
comes  the  Canadian  Kaiivvay  and 
Marine  World  With  Still  another  crit- 

icifim: 

"Should  the  i>ill  (now  pending  i>e- 
fore  Congress f  tn  Us  present  form 
become  law,  it  would  be  possitde 
to  ship  freight  intended  for  £u- 
ropor  by  U.  8.  ahipe,  from  aioy  Can- 
adian  or  U.  8.  port  on  tiie  Paeiflc 
Coast,  to  any  U.  S.  port  on  the  At- 
I'aiitic,  where  it  could'  be  tranship- 
ped to  other  .ships  crossing  the  At- 
lantic; and  again  goods  could  be 
shipped  at  any  Canadian  or  U.  S. 
port  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  any 
U.  S.  port  on  the  Pacittc  Coast,  for 
transshipment  across  the  Pacific^  in 
both  cases,  without  paying  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  while  British  or  t  Can- 
adian abipSt  paasing  from  coast  to 
coast,  or  direct  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  the  Orient,  or  Australasia, 
would  be  discriminated  against  to 
that  extent 


"The  argument  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  that  U.  8.  money  btHIt  the 

canal,  and  therefore  U.  S.  shipn 
should  receive  the  benefit,  does  not 
hold,  when  tiie  full  history  of  the 

proje<t  is  considered.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  the  rights  ef  Grant  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.  in  the  matter  were, 
at  least,  equal,  and  the  condition 
imposed  on  the  U.  S..  under  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  in  1901,  viz.,  the 
use  of  the  canal  by  all  ahipe  of  all 
nations  observing  the  rules*  on 
terms  ef  entire  equality,  was  the 
eonelderation  for  which  Great  Brit- 
ain transferred  her  rights  to  the 
U.  S.  Any  di.scrimination  in  favor 
of  U.  S.  ships  would  tlierefore  be  a 
gross  tjreak  of  the  treaty's  provis- 
ions and  an  act  of  national  dishon- 
esty." 

tt  la  Fap-fetched 
This  argument  appears  to  be  ra- 
ther far-getched,  inasmuch  as  a  sav- 
ing of  $1.20  a  net  ton,  registered 

tonnage,  hardly  would  pa.v  the  cost 
of  discharging  and  reloading  cargo. 
Even  if  it  should  cover  these  ex- 
penses, there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  transfer  of  freight  at  an 
Atlantic  port  would  be  any  more 
successful  in  competition  with  di- 
rect linea  than  was  the  similar  plan 
governing  Atlantic  -  OlFient  freight 
that  was  put  into  effect  <mi  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  last  year.  That  arrange- 
ment failed  to  produce  much  caigO 
and  scarcely  is  heard  of  today. 

Such  arguments  as  the.se  serve 
the  purp(jse  of  iiecdouding  the  issue, 
but  they  aciomplish  little  else.  Evi- 
dently the  actual  question  of  tolls 
remission  hinges  upon  the  Clayton- 
Balwer  and  Hays-Pauncefota  trs«t- 
leSf  regarding  vdiieh  IdgUr  «om- 
pcfeant  opinion  la  hepdeesly  divided. 
Extraneous  issues  should  not  be 
dragged  in.  If  they  must  be.  then 
something  surely  is  to  be  said  re- 
garding the  canal's  cost  and  its  fail- 
ure to  pay  any  return  whatever  on 
America'a  inveatment  vt  9868.648»- 
272. 

Ne  -Pt«tr  Made 

The  canal  administration  plumes 
itself,  and  j  ustl\  ,  up<jn  the  fact  that 
for  four  consecutive  years  the  canal 
has  efirned  an  "e.xcess  of  revenues 
over  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance;"  but  this  language  is 
quite  precise  and  omits,  it  should  be 
observed,  any  mention  of  "profit" 
Despite  an  excees  of  18,711,018  dur- 
ing the  flseat  year  ending  June  80^ 
1921,  the  actual  excess  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  operation  wa.s  onl.v 
fl20,000,  due  to  deficits  incurred  in 
removing  slides  from  the  Gaillard 
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Cut.  Wbat  if  auch  items  as  interest, 
alDklOf  fund,  depreciation  and  oth- 
«n  w«r*  to  be  Included  T  How  would 
the  eeeoitiit  atandt 

If  the  United  States  intends  to 
keep  tolls  at  a  level  insufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  canal,  if,  in  other 
words,  Panama  is  to  be  maintained 
by  the  nation  as  an  unprolUabli? 
commercial  and  naval  waterway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large  as 
well  as  of  our  own  navy  and  ship- 
ping, tban,  it  appoan,  foreign  na- 
tiona  have  lltUa  ground  for  com* 
pialn^  avea  If  tolla  shauld  to- 
creased  beeante  of  the  exemptleB  of 
American  coastwise  vessel*.  Our 
British  cousins  mipht  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Suez  Canal  pays  a  profit. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the 
United  States  government  easily 
might  increase  tolls  to  a  level  just 
under  the  cost  of  steaming  via  Ma- 
gellan and  use  the  receipts  for  the 
aabaidr  of  an  American  merdiant 
narioe.  Perhapa  aoch  a  course 
wonld  prove  even  more  unpopular 
abm.'id  v,-n-.jM  rcniMlOB. 

Tke  Sues  Canal 

A  Britiah  eorreopondent  aenda  the 
folloiring: 

Traffic  through  the  Suex  Canal  is 

rapidly  recoverinit  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  war,  durinjf  which 
it  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent,  as  .shown  by  the  figures  ^iven 
below.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three 
yean  the  flfurea  of  1912-1913  will 
be  reached  agnin;  a  25  per  cent  in- 
eraaae  will  anlBee  to  bring  up  the 
nnmbar  af  ataamera  uaing  the  canal 
to  6000  annually. 

The  following  table  ahowa  canal 
business  since  19O0: 

Peace  Years 
Year  Vessels  Ket  ton'ge  Receipts 
1920     4009     17,57-1.600  $29,169,000 
1919     3d&6     16,013,800  27,&gO.(K)U 

War  Years 
1918     2522      9,261,600  16,978,000 

1917  2353  8.368,900  12,316,000 
1916  8110  12,862,400  16,S26^ 
1916  STOe  164W6.100  17,96T,000 
1914    4802    19,409,400  28,471,000 

1918  5085  20,033.800  24,317,000 
1912  6373  20,275,100  Z6.ia3,000 
1910  16,581,800  25,043.000 
1905  4116  13,134,100  21.862,000 
1900  3441  9,738,100  17,899,000 

High  Mark  in  1912 
Before  the  war  canal  traffic  ahow- 
ed  a  tolerably  ateady  incraaae  np  to 
1912,  whan  it  raaclnd  its  high-water 
mark;  there  was  then  a  slight  set- 
back, followed  by  the  war;  the  re- 
covery .-iincf  the  armistice  ha.s  been 
retarded   by  the  recent  depression 

of  trade  throughout  the  world.  Th« 


vessels  passing  through  the  canal  be- 
long to  twenty  or  more  different  na- 
tiona,  but  more  than  fiO  per  cant  are 
Britiah. 

The  eountriee  mainly  represented 

before  tiie  war  were  the  United  King- 

dom,  Cormany,  France,  Holland  and 
Au.-itria;  now  most  of  the  vesscLs  be- 
long to  Creat  Britain,  Japan,  Hol- 
land. Italy  and  France  in  the  order 
named.  (iermafi  vessels  are  a^ain 
using  the  canal  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  and  we  may  aeqiect  to  ace 
their  number  increaae  rapidly  as 
their  mercantile  fleet  war  loeaes  are 
good. 


Japanese  Are  Second 
Notable  points  are  the  limited  use 
the  French  make  of  the  canal  nnd 
the  rsmaikabla  increase  of  the  Jap 
naing  it.  The  Jap- 
the  second  largest 
ahipownars  And 
the  Panama  Canal  more  convenient; 
therefore  only  a  .small  number  of 
American  vessels  use  Suez. 

The  nationalities  of  steamers  us- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  are  as  follows: 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1915 

1910 

1905 

Great  Britain  .... 

2369 

2679 

1862 

2736 

2778 

2484 

,     ..  3 

635 

600 

  184 

11^ 

102 

171 

240 

272 

Holland   

,  S30 

181 

1 

334 

259 

219 

Italy   

188 

117 

200 

124 

87 

91 

Japan   

888 

488 

188 

119 

72 

United  States  .... 

182 

64 

6 

1 

8 

6 

Most  of  the  vessels  using  the  canal 
navigate  it  both  day  and  night;  only 
a  small  minority  navigate  it  during 
the  day  only;  and  there  is  necea- 
sarily  a  great  difference  in  the  du- 
ration of  the  passage.  Before  the 
war  it  was  nude  within  eighteen 
hours  by  steamers  navigating  it  both 
day  and  night;  during  the  war  the 
average  was  about  twenty  two  hours; 
now  the  former  rate  has  been  re- 
stored. Steamers  navigating  by  day 
only  average  twenty-six  hours  and 
thirty  minutes.  There  have  been  no 
marked  changes  in  the  wocicing  of 
the  canal  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades aa  regards  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  passage  by  steamers 
navi^'ating  day  and  night.  A  state 
of  effiplency  was  reached  twenty 
years  hk",  which  has  been  main- 
tained and  hardly  can  be  improved 
upon.    The  steamers  nsinfr  the  canal 

are  mainly  trading  vessels:  there 
an  a  limited  number  of  mail  steam- 
en  and  a  vatying  number  of  war- 
ahipa,  tranaporta  and  fovamment 
chartered  vesaela,  also  a  few  ships 
in  ball  aid. 

Number  of  Mail  Steamers 
The  mail  steamers  are  now  mainly 
Britiah  vrith  aoma  Fnnch  and  lUI- 


ian;  their  number  during  recent 
years  has  been  as  follows:  1920, 
487;  1919.808;  1918.87;  191B.  545; 
1910.964;  1906.828;  190O.  778. 

Dnrinf  nmngr  years  Gernaa  maU 
steamers  outnumbered  British.  The 
vesHcLs  passing  through  the  canal 
have  been  increasing  in  averui^e  .si^e 
for  a  long  series  of  years;  the  fol- 
lowing figure!!  show  the  changes  dur- 
ing recent  years.  1920,  4.^83  tons; 
1919,  4017  tons;  191R,  3(568  tons; 
1915,  4117  tons;  1910,  3658  tons; 
1906,  3191  tons:   1900.  2880  tons. 

The  draft  of  water  of  steamers 
passing  through  the  canal  ha.s  al.so 
deepened  as  the  sizes  increased  ;  the 
draft  has  increased  seven  feet  in  two 
decades  and  has  now  possibly  reach- 
ed a  stage  not  likely  to  be  much  ex- 
ceeded. The  changes  during  recent 
yoara  are  shown  below; 

1900-SS  ft  6  ina.  to  26  ft  7  ina. 

1906—24  ft  7  ins.  to  26  ft.  8  ins. 

1910-  26  ft.  3  ins.  to  28  ft.  0  ins. 

1915-  27  ft.  0  ins.  to  29  ft.  0  ins. 

1918    29  ft.  0  ins.  to  30  ft.  0  ins. 

The  ultimate  intention  is  to  have 


1900 
1935 
462 
285 
232 
82 
68 
22 


a  uniform  depth  of  twelve  meters 
(thirty-nina  fast)  ov«r  all. 

Pool'War  Traffic 

The  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  since  the  war  ended  may  be 
cla.'*sitied  as  follows: 

Trariintr  steamers  loaded: 

1919  — No.  2068,    8,542,000  net  tons. 

1920  —  No.  2320,  10,236,000  net  tons. 
Tradinff  ttoMnara  hi  hallaat: 

1919—  No.  «77,  1,679/HW  net  tone. 
1920  — No.   400.   1,406,000  net  tons. 

Mail  steamers: 
1919^  No.   303,    1,625,000  net  tons. 

1920—  No.   487,   2,631,000  nst  tona. 
Government  vessels: 

1919  — No.  1138,   4,266,000  net  tons. 

1920  — No.   802,   3,400,000  net  tona. 
The  government  vessels  include 

warships,  transports  and  chartered 
vessels.  Ships  that  have  recently 
passed  through  the  canal  in  ballast 
have  increased  largely,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  general  trade  depression.  The 
transit  dues  earned  by  the  canal 
show  large  increases  over  pre-war 
times,  due  to  increased  tolla  having 
been  levied  on  a  smaller  traffic.  Tli* 
toll  was  formerly  81 and  has  been 
increased  to  |1.68  (6  f r.  26e  to  8  fr. 
60e),  an  increaae  of  86  per  cant 
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TimnaitduM  Total  recaipte 
IMO—  128.742.000  |51,SiS0^ 

1919—  27,432,000  35,462,000 
1918—  24,168,000  21,686,000 
The  net  prolitt  •▼•liable  for  dls- 

tribution  have  been  for  1920  $27,- 
580.000.  and  for  1919  ^0,011,000. 
All  these  emonnts  are  normal  val- 
ues. Profit  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 71  per  cent  goes  to  the  share- 
hoMen.  16  per  cent  to  the  Egsrptlan 
government,  10  p«r  cent  to  the  foun- 
ders, 2  per  cent  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  remaining:  t  pw  cent 
to  the  workinfT  staff. 

Canal  Well  MaiataiMd 
TIm  cmmI  is  maintained  in  an  eHI- 
eient  oimdition.  During  the  last  year 
2,107,600  cubic  meters  of  sand  and 
mud  have  been  removed  from  the 
bed,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  on 
the  prerhnia  year. 

Before  ttie  war  the  average  num- 
ber of  passengers  traveling  through 
the  canal  was  248,000,  producinR  an 
average  annual  revenue  of  $464,- 
000.  The  number  of  person.?  pa.s.s- 
ing  through  the  canal  since  the  war 

may  be  anbdivided  as  follows: 

1919  1920 

Ordinary  paasen- 

gen    12»47T  194378 

Military    894.224  200,549 

Emigrants  and 

others    3.801  38,72r) 

ToUl     527,502  500,147 

Receipts   $991,000  $935,000 

This  vast  military  traffic  ia  not 
likely  to  continue;  for  within  a  year 
or  tm  nomal  cmditionB  probably 
will  have  bami  re-esUblished. 


American  and  Foreign  Wages 

The  wages  of  the  crew  for  a  7500 
deadweight  ton  coal-bnming  steamer 

are  60  per  cent  greater  for  an  Amer- 
ican than  for  a  British  vessel,  with 
the  pound  sterling  converted  at  S3. 73, 
says  Commerce  Reports,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Not  only  are  the  wages  per  man 
higher  but  a  larger  number  are 
used,   particularly   in   the  engine 
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ee  AmtHean,  BrltUh.  fiu>citl$ti.  Dutch,  ani 
1M9  4ead-u<eigl>t  ton  iitcumcrt. 


CifiUiti  

ImoSlcOT.... 

SMOIUI  OflMCai 

Third  oAor  

FourUi  offlcier  

f1ilrt*ineUifrr  

FIfM  uaisUnltuilikm 
StnnAmbtwil  ' 


«^jtai«rr. 


CUcl  warita  iiMntor. 


CtrpmlMf*  MM. 
K<aiswtlil.....ra.. 
Uoitswiibi'tnMlc.. 

<Jii«UTnutM<c  

Able  .-vanhrtl  , 

Orilinary  urinam... 
Hor».  c-ibln..,,,,,, 

I'limi'inon  

PtKiVeymaii   

8toreki'«"P*'r  

Oikr  


«riit«l«nd«r....... 

(lUrUtvvmnl. 

SmvimI  »«wtrd  

Asniunt  itewftfd. .. 

i'ooV    

Second  cook  

A-iLvlmitcvxik  

llM^roam  btcwkfd . . . 

CUllly  imn  

Dojrt,  I 


liB.(» 


370.00 

iaa.ao 

MS.  00 
M6.« 


WT.OO 

«a« 
•ais 
ia« 

n.to 

72.  so 


SwHisli.' 


lll.W 


OS.  IS 

•at) 

•7.14 

eo.os 


U.T* 

J0.00  JUM 

Hi,  00 
90.00 
XO-OO 

M.a> 


100.00 

«o.oa 


Tn.flo 

TiOO 


G7.U 
4H.86 


23.01 


Dtitrk.* 


Dtoitli. 


1i.H 


00.30 
8L0D 
71.  JO 


«.<» 


5MT 


00.00 


roon*  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
belMT,  vdddi,  for  the  American  vee- 
ad.  la  baaed  upon  the  wage  agree- 
ment effective  since  May  1,  1921.  and 

for  the  British  vee^sel  upon  the  scale 
in  use  during  July,  l!t21,  Wages 
make  up  about  one-sixth  ot"  the  total 
operating  costs  of  an  American  ves- 
sel, with  16' p«r  cent  fixed  charges 
based  on  a  $60  per  ton  valuation. 

The  table  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  our  current  American  and 
Britiah  wages  un- 
der tha  above  eoa- 
ditions.  the  pouni 
sterling.:  beinj{  con- 
verted at  the  rate 
of  $3.73. 

A  comparison  of 
wages  for  each  rat> 
ing  ia  given  here- 
with on  the  baais 

of  agreements  in 
force  during  July, 
1921,  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  and 
Denmark.  The 
pound  sterling  is 
converted  at  $3.73, 
the  Swedish  krona 
at  21  cants,  the 
Dutch  guilder  at 
31  cents,  and  the 
Danish  InoiM  at  17 
cents. 


mo.  J) 

71. » 


tt.U 


«.e> 


«.« 

40.  n 

3I.0O 


lOO  CO 
49  60 


m.ri 

7B.3J 
7«.M 
U7.0O 
l4t.U 

llfl.SO 
(17.71 

■  »7i.2i 
f  70.10 


sa.n 


W.71 

at.  to 
turn 


sa.M 


58. » 


17  OS 


«0. 10 
80. 10 

7I>.  M 


•VnteawoMk. 


faiatlanr. 


OrtrlBanUt, 


«      •  * 

EfTectivo  Octo- 
ber 18  the  Pacific 
Coast  -  West  Coast 
South  America 
Conference  made 
the  wheat  rate  $10 
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AMERtCAN  CRBW  (M  MBM). 


Tol.1. 


ZfifjiM  loom  ttfpkrtmpnC  fH  men): 

Chicl r[i4;lnr«T.  .   .,.....,..*,.....,„.„..,,,,,,   370,00 

rint  »iwUnI  rriKinffT  »   lOOlOO 

B«oaod  nautuit  citclnm  ,   146.00 

Titfrd  iarisuiil  eii(ui(cr   I4A.0O 

p«ek«ii(UH«r   OS,  en 


net 


Total. 


SUir»rd<  dfpartnimt  (^meti): 
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rhl«<  foo*  

Second  cook  and  bftkrr  

Ctilllraun  

it 


ItiV  •   lU-OO 


Oraad  leUI  of  vafs  per  isofiUi . . . 
Atctm*  wif«  p«rd»jr  


RRiTiaa  craw  <40  mbh). 


>ee 


.Km.m 


EniHnc^rocrn)  <lrp.utiaM)||WaMa)C 

<^ef«i|:inefir  •..«■.•»...„ 

Brcond  rnfinttt  ,  

Third  sagiiMtr  

Fourth  indiMCT  

»  fimnni  


Icmwn...... 

I  aonkejnaan.. 


Total. 


Smwd.^  Dvputnunt  (SmbL 

Chifirni»»»nl  ,.„;„, 

SectnHl  rtowanl  

laalMint  oMwiieo..  


•T.I4 


>e*eMe««*Be*v< 


ie«*M**ae**e»««*MM»«i 
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a  itbort  ton  instead  of  f9  a  long, 
Th«  division  between  lMl««a4fllMll 
puwela  of  Inmbar  was  sat  at  100.000 
feet  iiifltead  of  600,000,  and  rates 
were  fixed  as  follows:  to  Callao. 
Mollendo,  Talara,  Antofagasta,  Arica 
and  Iijuiqiie,  $18  for  larvre  lots,  $20 
for  small;  to  all  itther  porta,  $20 
and  $212.  These  are  reduetiODS  rang^ 
ing  from  $5.50  to  ;^2. 

U.  S.  Shipping  and  Panama 

During  the  fiscal  y^.tr  1021,  in 
spite  of  the  world-wide  depreasion, 
wh'nh  resulted  in  the  laying  np  of 
hundreds  of  ships.  A  ntm  high  rec- 
ord for  AtMriean  tmnuft  was  m- 
tahllshed  at  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
number  of  American  ships  making 
the  transit  was  1212  out  of  a  total 
for  all  nations  of  2892,  says  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Record.  These  figures  do 
not  include  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Navy  or  other  government- 
owned  or  chartered  vessels  not  en- 
gaged in  commercial  service  ar.il  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  tolls. 
The  aciragate  net  tonnage  of  these 
1218,  raeaanred  according  to  Panama 
Canal  rules,  was  4,874.477.  and  they 
carried  5,1703B0  tons  of  cargo.  The 
nearest  competitor  of  the  United 
States  in  canal  trafTic  was  Great 
Britain  with  '.t70  vessels  of  :'>,',trir.,(;i :i 
net  tons,  (.'arryinjc  .'5.721  ,'J.''.2  t<ins  of 
cargo.  American  vessels  carried  45 
per  cent  of  all  carKo  passing  through 
the  canal,  and  British  vessels  32  per 
cent.  The  continuous  increase  of 
Aaierican  shipping  using  the  canal 
since  it  was  first  opened  to  naviga- 
tion in  Aufiut.  1914,  is  shewn  hy 
the  following  tablet 
Fiscal         Atlantie    Paeific  to 


V  eur 

to  Pacific 

Atlantic  Total 

1915.. 

231 

2S9  470 

1916 

114 

124  238 

1917 

.....  198 

266  464 

1918 

224 

404  628 

1919  . 

  268 

818  T8G 

1920  

  4199 

686  1129 

mi  

  681 

631  1212 

The  low  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 

1916  are  accounted  for  by  the  eir> 

cumstance  that  the  canal  was  closed 
to  navigation  by  slides  in  the  Gail- 
lard  (  lit  from  September  18,  1915, 
to  April  15,  1916.  Subsetiuently  the 
traMii.  uas  adversely  affected  by  the 
war.  Since  the  armistice  it  has 
grown  rapidly  and  continuously. 
1921  Traffic  by  Trade  Routes 

The  1921  traffic  moved  over  the 
trade  routes  shown  in  the  accom* 
panying  table. 

Included  under  "miscellaneous 
trade  routes"  in  the  tabulated  state- 
ment  above  are  v^iva^-es  between  the 
West  Indies  aiiil  ihe  West  ("oast  of 
North  America,  the  West  Indie-  ai.il 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
the  United  States  and  Central  Amer* 
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Ucccmber 


tisitt 


inMC  at  lUBI  ■oirru. 


L'luled  Suta  mutwlM.  Pwiflc  tc  AiUr  ii.< 

Kut  ooHt  at  Vniful  Sutca  to  mat  ai*M  afSoudi 
Wnl  coMl  of  South  Aaociica  U>  mtt  nut  «|  UnlM 


fUiroiK  to  TCM  cow*  of  North  America  . . . 
Wm  nwl  of  North  Aocrio  to  Kunipc.  . 

Kut  ccaat  o(  Vwlnl  Suus  to  Fw  EtM. 
Kw  EmI  to  OHt  oout  of  Utuled  SUhs  . . 
but  eowl  et  VtiUd  Suia  ta  AnIrilMi* 

.\li5trmlMia  tr  nut  rout  nf  I'niuvj  Sli'rs 


Fa»1  c<**1  Mexir-o  to  w?wt  cuari  Satlh  AswrKA. . . 
^'cs*.  oiiut  uf  N'jrth  .iiQcrica  Id  OMt  fout  of  Mciiro. . . 

Vjxy'.  rviut  nf  Mraino  io  <r'«t  CfiaM  ol  £atttb  AwlQi,.. 
Vf  i*l  ^iMi^L  1.4  ^iu\h  Aln-rnn  to  auAMMtlf  MaiiM... 

TMt  tosjtl  fif  Mruixi  l:i  BkJbfu,  

BdhKu  to  cant  ^■^4Jlt  of  MsitoJ 

E«tfi  coojit  ol  M^xi'^  to  wvat  rout  o(  i>atnl  AmerieA. 

E«»t  e<m»t  of  Mr.it«l  .-^Ulni  til  n»lbc«  .   

DiDm*  til  mi*i  t»Mt  at  Uiulait  gut«.  


Em!  ooHt  of  Uoitad  Suta  to  w«at  eout  of  Ctauk 
Wot  cwt  uf  UuuuJi  (a  (Mt  ooMt  o(  Uall^  aiaMi. 

CnKobd  to  WMt  oout  t4  South  Alaeria. .  ,, 

Wiat  eout  of  South  Ajsoin  to  ChKobol  


OiMob*)  to  mt  eotmt  of  North  AnMria  

Wot  ootM  c(  North  Aseriw  M  Oriitabii  

EMtoowtofSenilh  A]Mrii»t»«M«OHtaf  North  Abi«I«.. 
V«tMwt«(Ii«tkAMrii>to«i|goMlof  Soitth  Aaafa*  . 


hAUutlstolWa*. 


Totah. 


1  Cutv>  lOK, 

17" 

cn.ow 

m 

1  4II.1M 

152 

2fl 

M  Ma 

100 

tM.U» 

K., 

i:i 

-1. 

17 

20 

:u.3n 

43 

14, iU 

^.^t2 

72,«S2 

II 

I 

i.m 

1! 

10 

« 

a.m 

7 
1 

to 

2,751 

It 

IS.OSI 

23 

»,«7T 

23 

U.STii 

( 

31.M7 

3 

1».»4I 

20 

37.S42 

41 

123.031 

1.213  1 

i<  a,  Culja  and  the  Kar  F!ast,  the  Far 
PLast  and  Kurope.  the  West  (.^oa.^t  of 
South  America  arjd  Kuropc,  theWe^it 
Coast  of  North  America  and  Smith 
Africa  and  local  vessel  movenient.s. 
History  of  Inlerooastal  Trade 
The  OMSt  Important  American  trade 
through  the  canal  Is  that  from  coast 
to  coast,  with  a  enrgo  tonnage  of 
1,399,814  carried  in  r^2:?  vesnel.^.  The 
history  of  this  trade  is  peculutr.  In 
the  first  fractional  year  of  canal 
traffic  (August  16,  1914,  to  June  30, 
1915)  it  engagi'd  X',')  vessels  carry- 
in^r  l,84fi,658  tooa  of  cargo.  During 
the  following  year  flie  canal  was 
closed  for  seven  montlis,  and  in  the 
interval  the  vessels  which  had  main- 
tained a  coastwise  service  were  di' 
verted  to  wtr  trades  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  where  they  remained  until 
the  cloTO  of  the  war  and  during  the 
era  of  high  freight  rates  which  f(d- 
lowed  it.  It  was  onl.v  after  the  shirnji 
set  in  that  serious  attentiiiti  wiis 
once  more  given  to  the  development 
of  the  trade  from  coast  to  coast.  It 
is  now  growing  rapidly,  but  the  fig- 
ures for  1921,  although  they  show  a 
notable  increase  ev«r  those  for  1920 
and  other  recent  years,  still  fall 
shut  of  the  record  set  in  1915.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  war 
had  not  arrested  its  normal  develop- 
ment, the  coastwise  trade  would  be 
far  more  important  thai,  it  nrw  is, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion. An  interesting  and  widely 


advertised  feuture  of  the  traffic  this 
year  was  the  shipment  to  Eastern 
markets  by  sea  <if  a  pnrtion  of  the 
Northwestern  apple  crop  and  the 
California  orange  crop.  There  was 
also  a  notable  increase  of  lumber 
shipments  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Cempetitlve  Trade  Beaten 

The  coastwise  trade  la  an  Ameri- 
can monopoly;  but  in  the  other 
trade.s  served  by  the  ciinal,  .Anieri- 
can  ships  are  in  competitioti  with 
the  ships  of  foreign  natiutis.  i)arlic- 
ularly  Great  Britain.  .Japan  and  Nor- 
way. In  the  important  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Australasia  Amer- 
ican vessels  did  not  figure  at  all.  and 
in  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Soi«th  Amerlea  only 
four  American  vessels  passed  the 
canal,  all  northbound,  with  31,800 
tons  of  cargo.  In  the  oil  trade  be- 
tween the  Mexican  fields  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  Amer- 
ican tankers  carried  296,342  tons  out 
of  a  total  654,659  tons.  With  this 
single  exception  the  trades  in  which 
American  vessels  secured  any  con- 
siderable tonnage  had  the  United 
States  either  as  origin  or  destination. 

In  the  trade  between  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  We.st  Coast  of  South  America, 
the  total  southbound  >  ar>,'<i  w  as  933.- 
261  tons.  Of  this,  American  vessels 
1  arricd  1".  iier  ent,  British  vessel.* 
15  per  cent,  Japanese  veaaela  12  per 
cent,  and  Norwegian  veasele  T  per 
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cent.  Athoagh  the  trade  of  other 
nstione  luui  not  yet  Immi  uulyMd 
In  4eUn.  it  is  urobiaile  tlint  th»  r»- 
mtininsr  21  per  cent  was  carried  in 

Chilean  and  Peruvian  bottom?.  The 
northbound  cargo  aKtrreKatcd  975,- 
597  tons.  American  vessels  carried 
64  per  cent  of  the  total.  British  ves- 
sels 14  per  cent.  Nor\vf>,'ian  10  per 
cent,  and  Japanese  approximately  6 
per  cent. 

AoetralJan  Tnde  to  British 
In  the  trnd*  hetwaen  Bunpe  and 
the  West  Coeet  of  North  America 
there  i«  e  great  preponderance  of 

eastbotind  carRo.  Of  this,  .■American 
vessels  carried  55  per  tent,  British 
vessels  26  per  cent,  and  Norwegian 
vcRselR  4  per  cent.  Swedish,  Dan- 
i'ih  and  Dutch  ve;<seli<  were  also  op 
crating  over  this  route,  and  prob- 
ably acconnt  for  most  of  the  remain- 
ing 16  per  cent.  Of  the  westbound 
cargo,  which  wan  relatively  unim- 
portant; American  veseels  carried  27 
per  cent,  British  14  per  cent,  and 
Norwegian  13  per  cent. 

Of  cargo  moving  from  Atlantic 
and  Ciulf  pr)rt.s  to  the  Par  East, 
American  ves.sels  carried  11  p^T  CPnt, 
Kritish  vessfls  20  per  ceni,  and  Jap- 
anese vessels  27  per  cent.  Of  cargo 
moving  from  the  Far  Eaat  to  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  ports,  American  Tcssels 
carried  32  per  cent,  Japanese  S8  per 
cent,  and  British  SA  par  cent. 

In  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia,  British  vessels 
had  a  decided  advantage,  carrying 
71  per  cent  of  the  total  outward 
bound  cargo  a.-i  against  only  14  per 
cent  in  .Xmerican  bottom.^.  Of  vHrga 
moving  over  this  route  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  American  vessels  car- 
ried 56  per  cent  and  British  vessels 
44  per  cent. 

Of  oil  shipments  from  the  Mexi- 
can flelds  to  the  Pacific  Coast  north 
and  south  of  Panama,  American  ves- 
sels carried  60  per  cent  and  British 
and  Norvk'cdan  vessels  shared  the 
remainder. 

Principal  .American  Lines 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
owned  451  of  the  1212  American  ves- 
sels which  used  the  canal  in  1921. 
The  more  important  private  uwnero 
were:  Standard  Oil  Company,  with 
)28  vessels;  W.  R.  Graoe  A  C«n- 
pany,  94;  Pacific  Hail  Steamship 
Company,  84;  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company,  53;  Panama  Rail- 
road Steamship  Line,  50;  Lucken- 
bach  Line.  37;  American-Hawaiian 
Line,  33;  Union  Oil  Company,  25; 
Standard  Transportation  Company, 
12;  Croweli  &  Thurlow,  12;  Bobert 
Dollar  Company,  II. 

Briefs 

An  order  issued  by  Chairman  Las- 
ker  of  the-  SMpptng  Board  rescinds 


his  former  order  prohibiting  vessels 
of  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western 
fMm  calling  at  New  Yoric,  and  the 
company's  freighters,  all  of  which 

are  owned  by  the  board,  will  be  free 
to  make  that  port.  The  former  pro- 
hibition was  one  re.<ult  of  the  fight 
between  the  North  .Atlantic  &  Wcat- 
ern  and  private  companie.s  engaged 
in  the  intercoastal  trade. 

#  ^5 

Swaiyse  &  Hoyt  have  been  ap- 
pointed San  Francisco  and  Loe  An- 
geles agents  of  the  Furneas-Prince 

L  i  n  e'a  newly  -  established  Pacillc 
Coast-Europe  service,  and  Frank 
Waterhouae  &  Company  will  act  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

#  o  o 

Frank  K.  Hitching  of  San  Fran- 
cisco announces  that  the  Congress 
Line,  which  at  agent  of  tlie  United 
States  Transport  Company  was  forc- 
ed out  of  the  intercoastal  trade  by 
the  Shipping  Board  a  few  months 
aKo,  has  been  reorganized  and  will 
re  enter  the  service.  The  first  ves- 
sel dispatched  will  be  the  Princess, 
formerly  the  J.  L.  Luckenbach.  Calls 
will  be  made  at  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Loa  Angeles,  San  t'rancisco.  Fort- 
land  and  Seattle.  Mr.  Hitching  will 
act  as  San  Francisco  agent.  The 
Northwest  Shipping  Company  will 
represent  the  Congress  Una  in  Port- 
land. 

o  >'> 
The  Kiiijrsiey  Navigation  Company 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  ha*  added  the 
steamships  Chilkoot  and  San  An- 
tonio to  its  Californitt-Rriti.<h  Co- 
lumbia service,  which  was  being 
maintained  with  the  steamship  £.  D. 
Klngil^. 

«    »  » 

The  northbound  freighting  busi- 
ness of  the  Parr-McCormick  Steam- 
ship Line,  operator  of  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  trade,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  McCorniick  .Steamship 
Line,  efTcctive  November  1.  The 
Parr-McCormick  Line  will  continue 
to  handle  vessels  as  managing  owner 
and  under  charter  in  the  coastwise 
and  offshore  trades. 

The  joint  aervice  of  the  Ko.smos 
and  Roland  line.s  between  Germany 
and  Peru  via  Panama  was  opened 
with  the  dispatch  of  the  steamship 
Theben,  1757  net  tons,  from  Ham- 
burg September  20.  One  sailing  a 
month  will  be  maintained.  On  June 
W  tiie  Kowgea'  Line  owned  11,0M 
gross  tons  of  shipping.  Other  new 
ntesmfthfp  services  recently  announc- 
ed or  opened  are:  Canadian  Gvivern 
nient  Merchant  .Marine,  two  combi- 
nation vessels  between  Canada  and 
the  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British 
Honduras;  Furness-Withy,  two  pas- 


senger vesssls  in  winter  and  one  in 
summer  between  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda; East  AaiatieCompaay>  month- 
ly service  between  Copenhagen,  Ham- 
burg, Antwerp  and  Havana,  Prog- 
reso.  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico;  Canadian 
Pacific  KailwHX',  monthly  sailings 
between  St.  .John  i  winter!,  \fontreRl 
(summer  1,  and  Havana,  KinRston 
and  Boston;  Fred  Olsen  Company*, 
between  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
and  the  River  Plate. 

«  «  « 
Indications  are  that  favorable  ac- 
tion is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  H.  R. 
6645,  which  would  permit  Canadian 
vessels  and  railroads  to  transport 
goods  between  Alaska  and  tiie  Unit- 
ed States. 

*  «  « 
Contracts  for  tranapoitlng  United 
States  mails  to  and  from  Southeast- 
ern and  Southwestern  Alaska  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Alaska  .Steam- 
ship Company  and  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  at  $2000  a  round  voyage. 
Postal  clerks  will  be  carried  on  the 
companies'  vessels, 

«     «  * 

The  board  of  harbor  commission- 
era  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
prepared  a  tentative  schedule  of 
wharfage  charRes,  which  it  proposes 
to  impose  ui>on  freitrht  passing  over 
territorial  wharves.  Heretofore  the 
board  haj;  received  no  revenue  from 
freight  passing  over  its  wharves,  its 
income  having  been  derived  Aroin 
port  charges  and  pilotage  fees;  but 
recent  action  of  Congress  permits 
the  levyinj?  of  wharfage.  On  incom- 
ing freight  the  proposed  schedule 
calls  for  20  cents  a  ton  on  general 
merchandise  and  .30  cent«  n  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber;  and  in  out^ro- 
ing  freight  15  cents  a  ton  on  sugar, 
coffee,  pineapples  and  bananas  and 
20  cents  on  general  merchandise. 
Interialand  freight  would  pay  10 
cents  on  general  merchandise. 

Advices  from  Japan  say  that  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  received  per- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications to  reduce  sailings  in  its 
South  American  subsidized  service 
from  twelve  to  eight  a  year. 

o 

The  Matson  .Na\iKation  Company 
has  announced  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  a  ton  on  freight  moving  to 
and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ef- 
fective January  1.  General  cargo 
will  be  $6  ns  compared  with  $6J0; 
canned  pineapples  will  drop  to  $5.60, 
raw  sugar  to  $4.50  and  refined  to 
$5.50.  The  cement  rate  of  $5  will 
not  l>e  chaiiRed.  This  will  be  the 
third  reduction  made  by  the  Mataon 
Line  within  a  year. 
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With  Exfortm  and  Importers 


Rate  Tendencies 

Two  oppoBiBB  factors  in  ocean 
late-makiiis  sra  boBiiuiins  to  make 
fli«BiMlvM  appanuL  On  the  one 
hand  is  an  inenaae  in  cargo  offer- 

intra,  which  is  of  wider  extent  than 
was  at  first  apparent;  on  the  other 
is  the  prospect  of  a  great  number 
of  idle  vensels  being  returned  to  ser- 
vice, with  a  lonsciiucnt  depre.-*sii)>r 
effect  on  rates.  Theae  factorii  prob- 
ably will  tend  to  counterbalance 
each  other  for  years,  even  if  trade 
should  improve  rapidly  ;  temporary 
aaeeadenciee  nsy  be  sained  from 
time  to  Ume^  howwer,  as  shlpown* 
ers  are  affected  by  apparent  changes. 
Unquestionably  the  weightiest  single 
force  making  for  slowly  rising  rates 
is  the  United  States  Shipping  BuArd, 
which  controls  the  greatest  single 
fleet  of  the  world  nnd  prohshly  would 
be  less  responsive  to  larger  cargoes 
than  would  private  owners.  In  fai  t, 
the  board  holds  the  key  to  the  en- 
tire aitnation  and  could  east  the  de- 
cidinf  vote  in  almost  anjr  tnd*:  by 
pttttlBf  tannage  into  service  it  COVM 
depress  rates;  by  holding  vessels 
idle  it  could  elevate  them  ,  what  it 
might  do  in  any  given  situation 
would  depend  upon  several  con.sid- 
erations.  among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated the  cost  of  preparing  idle 
vessels  for  sea,  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  operating  ve.ssels  and  keep 

ing  them  in  idleness,  the  apparent 
perawntncar  of  improveiiMatt  and  so 

WlMt  of  Pereign  OwmmT 
Althoofh  th*  board  evidently  holds 


the  whip  hand,  the  attitude  of  for- 
eign owners  may  be  of  considerable, 
if  lesser,  Importance.  In  geiierul, 
private  operators  have  fleclined  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  any  rapid  withdrawal  of  ton- 
nage from  the  mud  flats;  but  signs 
multiply  that  they  are  beginning  to 
rsqwnd  to  Increased  fnlgfats.  For 
wnmpiOptlMnamborof  idlcJaiiMicee 
vemela  decressed  by  14  and  the  gross 
tonnage  by  23,640  from  August  15 
to  September  15.  On  the  latter  day 
136.110  gross  tons  of  shipping  was 
idle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
2,753,612  tons  was  reported  in  active 
service.  Japanese  idle  tonnage  was 
rather  inconsequential,  therefore,  in 
comparison  with  that  in  service,  and 
was  almost  nogligible  in  comparison 
with  th«  966  ▼esaoli  of  tho  Shipping 
Board  tied  up  at  the  sane  tin*.  The 
board,  moreover,  was  retiring  more 
vessels  while  the  Japanese  were  re- 
turning ships  to  service. 

Due  in  part  to  the  increaaed  num- 
ber of  vsasds  and  probably  also  in 
part  to  tho  tsavMuy  nature  of 
mnch  of  the  recent  revival,  freight 

rate.''  in  some  quarters,  notably  from 
the  Far  East  to  Europe,  have  fallen 
back  after  a  ri.se.  Such  changes  may 
be  traced  also  to  an  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  tonnage,  for  increased 
offerings  of  cargo  are  likely  to  at- 
tract a  diapvopoittonate  volume  of 
shipping  in  one  part  of  tho  world, 
while  oOwr  tradoo  remain  nnchanged 
or  even  might  support  addlttonal 
vessols.  As  an  <9auiq4e  of  Hie  latter 
phonomenoD  may  be  cited  Anstraiia. 


which,  according  to  Birt  i-  Com- 
pany's shipping  bulletin,  has  been 
able  to  supply  sutiicieut  cargo  for  all 
berth  steamers  loading  for  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Continent;  or  the 
Paciflc  Coast,  with  traasoeeanic  ser- 
viees  to  a  ntaimum  and  cargo  offer- 
ings increasing,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Court  of  Last  Resort 
All  considerations  fortify  the  be- 
lief that  the  Shipping  Board  is  the 
court  of  last  resort.  Any  im|M)rtHJit 
release  of  idle  tonnage  would  send 
a  tidal  wave  through  the  world  of 
rates,  affecting  all  trades,  even  those 
in  which  the  board  has  no  vessels. 
In  the  absence  of  drastic  action,  how- 
ever, the  situation  resolves  itself  to 
this:  a  rovival  of  trade  probably 
will  be  followed  by  imnaediate  rate 
increases;  these  in  turn  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  tonnage,  which 
would  tend  to  depress  tariffs,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  former  level;  and 
so  on,  the  net  result  being  a  gradual 
increase  depending  upon  the  <legree 
of  improvement  in  commerce.  In 
the  return  of  idle  vessels  to  service 
the  Shipping  Board  doubtless  will  do 
ifa  share  from  time  to  time;  bat  It 
easily  mi|^t  complicate  things  when 
rates  rose  snfflciently  to  permit  its 
vessels  to  show  an  operating  profit. 
Inasmuch  as  the  board  is  not  an  or- 
dinary operator,  and  desires  above 
all  to  end  its  continuous  drain  on 
the  United  Slates  treasury,  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  freights,  such  as 
would  end  operating  deficits,  con- 
ceivably might  drag  out  the  ontiro 
Shipping  Board  Hoot  veaaol  by  ves- 
aol:  and  this  would  act  to  stay  ad- 
ditloaal  Incraasas,  altboHgh  not  nee- 
essarlly  to  deprosa  rates.  The  prob- 
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able  trend,  therefore,  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  cargoes  and  rates  (pro- 
vidad  of  eourac  that  buainau  actu- 
ally ia  OB  ttM  mad),  acoonipaniad 
bgr  niiior  Inetutiau,  until  a  ew- 
tain  }fm1,  whidi  may  be  deacribed 
as  the  Shipping  Board's  ;i:  if  ruM- 
stagc.  is  attained;  theroaltti  tJit 
crease  is  likely  to  be  slowed  up  ma- 
terially until  practically  all  the  ton- 
nage of  the  board  is  absorbed.  Some 
privately-owned  bottoms  might  re- 
main idle  when  the  board's  fleet  was 
all  angacad,  and  tha  return  of  aacii 
vaaida  might  act  la  tiia  aama  ma»- 
nar,  cnating,  tbat  ia*  aBotber  ydat- 
•au  la  the  rate  curve,  which  would 
ha  followed  by  a  second  rise  as  the 
world's  tonnage  was  absorbed.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  obtain 
for  years;  consequently,  really  sta- 
ble and  profitable  rates  ure  in  the 
far  offing,  and  shippers  will  con- 
tinue to  flad  the  aituatioa  to  their 

likinjr. 

Three  Rate  Wars 

In  thre«  important  trade  routes 
lively  littie  rate  wars  have  broken 
out  praetteally  aimultaneously.  Pa- 
eiHe  Ooatt-Ewrajpe,  Atlantic  Coast- 
Bnoil  and  <hri«nt-Paelfle  Coast  rates 
have  broken  under  the  pressure  of 
competition;  in  two  of  the  trades 
the  conferences  have  been  unable  to 
hold  together;  and  in  the  third,  the 
Pacifie  Coast  -  Kurope  route,  an  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  conference  has 
failed. 

Too  Much  Tonnage 
Before  the  recent  irruption  of 
iteamahip  lines  into  the  Europoan 
ainrios,  there  was  no  great  difll- 
eaHr  in  maintaining  rates,  especi- 
ally In  view  of  the  close  working 

agreement  that  cxifded  between  the 
European-Paeific  Line  of  Williani.'j, 
Dimond  &  Company  <  now  supplant- 
ed by  the  American-Hawaiian)  and 
the  Harrison  Direct  Line,  reprcseiit- 
ed  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company. 
These  companies  were  the  oldeat  iu 
the  trade  and  were  able  to  hold  the 
aswcomeca  in  line  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  Buceeia  prior  to  the  entrance 
et  a  verltabie  hoet  of  operators  this 
year.  Among  the  later  entrants  the 
powerful  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
and  French  Line  most  di.-<turbcd  the 
serenitj'  of  things,  for  earlier  com- 
petition had  not  been  so  keen  a.n  it 
now  became.  With  a  view  to  organ- 
izing a  conference  before  conditions 
should  become  acute,  the  American- 
Hawaiian  proposed  that  an  agree- 
ment he  conaummated;  the  proposal 
waa  rejected,  and  nies  imaiediately 
began  to  fall,  dried  and  canned  fmtt 
declining  15  cents  or  perhaps  more. 
Despite  the  large  ea.stbound  cargoe.s 
offering,  the  berth  now  appears  to 
be  over-tonaaged,  and  westbound 


freight  is  practically  non-existent, 
so  that  the  stage  is  well  set  for 

trouble. 

Brazil  Conference  Defunct 

In  the  Atlantic-Brazil  trade  the 
conference  has  broken,  with  a  nat- 
ural reaction  on  Pacific-Ea.st  Coast 
tariffs,  which  necessarily  were  close- 
ly related  to  those  of  the  other 
ocean.  Of  this  trouble  the  immedi- 
ate cause  was  the  dedsioa  of  Ftineh- 
Edye  to  wotk  Intopendently  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  by  Fur- 
ness-Withy,  who  said  that  they  would 
meet  whatever  competition  existed. 
The.se  few  well  -  chosen  words  split 
the  conference;  the  foreigners  and 
perhaps  roost  of  the  Americans  wan- 
dered far  afield,  each  twirling  a 
bludgeon;  while  the  two  Shipping 
Board  operators,  the  International 
Freighting  Corporation,  in  charge  of 
cargo  vBsaelB,  and  the  Munaon  Line, 
(qwrator  of  passenger  liners,  erept 
together  for  aid  and  comfort  They 
are  not  saying  what  their  new  rates 
are,  but  it  is  known  that  the  de- 
cline since  November  3  ranges  from 
SI  li  51 5  a  ton,  the  average  fall 
being  about  $2  at  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Argentine  section  of  the  North  At- 
lantic-East Coast  South  America 
Conference. 

Oriental  Tariffs  Down 

In  the  Far  East  all  is  not  well. 
Within  the  last  three  months  rates 
have  broken  one  by  one,  and  clear 
indications  are  that  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Rattan  furniture  from  Hong- 
kong Is  down  to  the  grotesqua  rate 
of  |S  for  40  cubic  feet  aa  agnlnat  a 
rate  of  $S  that  Misted  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 30.  Such  a  charge  would  be 
low  enough  in  the  westbound  ser- 
vice, which  has  some  weighty  cargo, 
9urh  aa  iron  and  steel,  that  leave? 
space  for  light  stuff;  in  the  east- 
bound  trade,  which  lacks  heavj* 
goods,  it  is  absurd.  General  mer- 
chandise from  Manila  fell  from  ^16 
to  ^12.50,  weight  or  measuremoii^ 
September  21;  beans  and  peas  from 
Shanghai  from  |12.60  to  $10,  weight, 
October  7;  Japanese  tea  from  $8 
to  $5,  measurement,  August  9;  silk, 
100  pounds,  from  $7.50  to  $6.75,  Au- 
gust 25:  the  minimum  bill  of  lading 
is  down  from  $10  to  $5 ;  a  firm  rate 
of  |6  on  Oriental  rice  has  been  es- 
tablished; and  on  September  30  Sai- 
gon rice  was  fixed  at  $7.60,  direct 
loading.  These  last  two  rates  rep- 
resent declines*  but  th«  amoonta  can- 
not he  stated  deflnitdy. 

Mitsnl  a  IMstorber 

For  several  months  the  eastbound 
r:it(  '  ituation  has  been  growing  more 
and  mure  unsatisfactory.  The  Mit- 
sui  Bissan  Kaisha,  a  non-membw, 


was  a  disturbing  element,  and  its 
rate-cutting  and  the  pretext  thus  af- 
forded to  other  linea,  tended  to  beat 
down  tariffs  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, to  engender  much  ansj^eini. 
At  length  the  Shanghai  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Shipping  Board  confer- 
ence decided  on  September  20  that 
the  Japan  sub-committees  he  made 
independent  of  the  Trans  -  Pacific 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of  Japan  in 
fixing  rates,  although  they  might  co- 
operate, when  advantageous,  with  ex- 
isting conferences  and  bureaus  for 
the  maintenance  of  tarUEs.  Opera- 
tors of  American  tonnage  aa  indi- 
viduals might  be  memhars  of  any 
bureau,  the  Shanghai  committee  de- 
cided, but  the  Shipping  Board  con- 
ference and  its  various  sub  commit 
tees  should  maintain  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. The  committee,  however,  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  opening  a 
rate  war  unless  forced  to  do  ao. 
Divorce  I>ecree 
This  action  at  Shanghai  was 
brought  about  by  the  Trana-Pacific 
Freii^t  TariC  Bureau  of  Jmput  in 
grantiag  pamiiasioa  to  individttal 
operators  to  meet  Mitsui  and  other 
competition.  As  a  result  of  that  de- 
cision the  Blue  Funnel  cut  rates  to 
l.O  per  cent  below  published  tariffs. 
That  line  blamed  the  conference  for 
the  tangle;  the  O  S.  K.,  N.  Y.  K. 
and  T.  K.  K.,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  out  the  Shipping  Board  op- 
erators, pleaded  guilty  to  rate-cut- 
ting and  eonght  to  make  peace,  say- 
ing that  they  were  in  favor  of  main- 
tainlog  rates  thanwftar.  In  spite  of 
this  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Jap- 
anese, who,  thought  some  Americans, 
were  in  earnest  at  last,  the  Kobe 
sub  committee  found  much  that  was 
unsatisfactory  in  the  bureau,  espe- 
cially in  a  provision  permitting  mem- 
bers to  meet  actual  rate  cuts  for 
seven  days  prior  to  departure  and 
five  daya  subsequent  to  departure  at 

port  being  submitted  to  Shanghai, 
the  Japan  sub-committaaa  ware  au- 
thorised to  go  their  own  way.  Jmsl 
how  serious  was  this  step  remains 

to  be  seen. 

Too  Late  I 

Reductions  in  import  and  export 
railroad  rates,  decided  up<in  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau  in  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber, which  probably  will  be  made 
effective  about  December  15,  have 
not  caused  a  rtppia  00  the  PaclUe 
Coast.  Soma  nswspnpen,  more  en- 
thusiastic than  wall  Infonnad,  have 
been  rather  aestatie  is  pmpbesiylng 
an  immediate  revival  of  trade,  but 
it  is  .safe  to  say  that  they  are  alone 
in  their  prognostications.  No  ship- 
ping operator  joins  with  them. 
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Tbe  reductioiu,  especially  in  the 
CMt  iron  wd  steel,  are  belated. 
Had  the  new  60-ceDt  rate  from  Bate 
Basis  2— that  is.  Chicago— been  pub- 

liahed  several  months  ago  some  busi- 
ness might  have  resulted,  for  time 
Wii?  when  th»>  North  Atlantic  -  Far 
East  rate  stood  al  ?12  a  loiiK  ton  a.* 
iiyainMt  ?ti.ftl>  to  $8  today.  But  the 
fall  of  North  Atlantic  rates  within 
the  last  three  months  has  been  dis- 
astrous, the  conference  has  loft  prac- 
tically all  semblance  of  control,  and 
no  one  credits  published  tariffs  with 
even  approximating  ruUnsrataa.  The 
tran8-Pacific  rate,  on  the  othw  hand, 
remains  steady  at  $5  a  short  ton,  or 
only  a  little  less  than  She  North  At- 
lantic, despite  the  great  ditTcrencf 
between  the  transcontinental  rate  of 
$12  and  the  Pittsburgh-Kow  Vork 
export  rate  of  $5.70.  At  a  time  when 
the  North  Atlantic  stood  at  $11  a 
long  ton  n  tranacontbiental  export 
rat*  of  S6  cents  was  requested  of 
the  railroad  execntives  on  tbe  ground 
that  a  precise  equaUsation  of  the 
Chicago  -  Pacific  and  PHtsburgh-At- 
lantic  rates  required  50  cents,  but 
that  the  Pacific,  because  of  its  fas- 
ter service,  could  demand  and  re- 
ceive a  6-cent  differential.  The  now 
rate  is  5  cents  mort  than  was  rf 
quested,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
North  Atlantic  rate  has  broken  $3 
to  M.60.  In  such  circumstances 
those  who  anticipate  a  restoration 
of  the  export  steel  trade  are  dream- 
ing dreams. 

Beow  BwlacM  Eivceted 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that 
some  business  may  not  result.  Gary 
and  Chicago  have  been  shipping  a 
few  hundred  tons  now  and  then  and 
may  shit)  more. 

Rate  Basis  1,  east  of  (JhiraKo,  will 
receive  a  new  export  rate  of  i'>'.(  cents 
as  against  a  former  rate  of  80,  the 
differential  of  9  cents  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago  thus  being  main- 
tained. 

Among  etb«r  reductions  are:  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  Bate  Baals  2  and 

Birmingham,  from  70  to  60  cents; 

Minnequa.  Colorado,  from  70  to  46; 
all  commodity,  Kate  Basis  2,  from 
$2  to  $1.50,  which  will  be  followed 
by  an  ocean  rediKtu<n  from  $14  to 
$12,  weight  or  measurement ;  knock- 
ed down  railroad  cars.  Rate  Basis  t, 
from  87*2  cents  to  69;  Rate  Basi.n  2 
and  Birmingham,  87 to  60;  Minne- 
qua, Colorado,  87  Vie  to  46  cents.  Ail 
changes  affecting  lines  east  of  Chi- 
cago are  subject  to  concurrence  of 
those  compHnies. 

It  is  evidently  difficult  for  the  P«- 
cific  Const  to  reconcile  itself  to  th« 
complete  di\etsion  ol  its  old  Orien- 
tal export  and  import  business;  but 
the  Pacific  Coast  mnat  realise  two 


things:"  that  the  Panama  route  has 
a  decided  advantage  at  all  times  and 
especially  during  a  depression  such 
as  that  of  today;  and  that  no  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  an  bapnrt  and 
export  rate  structure  may  be  expect- 
ed 80  long  ns  ocean  rate.s  ilucluiite 
wildly.  The  necessarily  involved  and 
cuinl.ier.some  methods  of  the  railroads 
cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the 
over-night  breaks  in  ocean  tariffs 
that  the  shipping  world  is  discover- 
ing every  mnning. 

More  Rail  Redactions 

l^lore  than  one  domestic  rate  re- 
duction has  been  made  or  is  being 
planned  by  transcontinental  rail- 
roads in  order  to  enable  them  to 
meet  intercoastal  steamship  compe- 
tition. One  of  the  meet  important 
under  way  affects  lumber  and  shin- 
gles, on  which.  It  is  reported,  the 
railroads  intend  to  make  rates  of 
90,  88':;  and  85  cents,  depending 
upon  destination,  as  against  J1.06'i', 
94  and  87'-.  The  greatest  reduction 
would  be  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
but  even  with  a  90-cent  rate  effect- 
ive there  are  those  who  hold  that 
the  railroads  could  not  hope  to  take 
business  from  steanahip  linea.  At 
the  present  time  approximately  46 
per  cent  of  all  new  boaineas  placed 
with  member."?  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  .A.ssr,Hiation  is  for  car- 
>ro  delivery,  with  ai)proximatel,v  two- 
tliirds  destined  coastwise  and  inter 
coastal  and  one-third  olTshorc.  A 
statement  issued  by  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  says  regard- 
ing the  rail  reduction:  "While  the 
rail  rat*  of  M  cents  on  flr,  ipmcn 
and  hemlock  from  Western  Wash- 
ington to  North  Atlsntle  markets  is 
welcomed  hy  Seattle  lumber  inter- 
ests, the  water  carriers  tontinue  to 
get  the  busities.s.  The  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  As.sociatinn  says  that 
steamers,  prior  to  the  rail  rate  in- 
crease, handled  less  than  1,500,000 
feet  of  lumber  through  the  Panama 
Canal  in  six  months'  time.  However, 
they  will  wind  up  1921  with  inter- 
coastal deliveriea  amounting  to  more 
than  175,000,000  feet  Indications 
arc  that  steamship  lines  by  spring 
wi^l  have  to  add  sufficient  tonnage 
to  take  c;.re  of  r>0,000,000  feet  a 
month  i'rom  iNorth  Pai  ifu-  rnilis.  t)n 
the  basis  of  present  water  rates 
lumtier  is  being  delivered  on  the 


Atlantic  seaboard  at  $4  a  thousand 
feet  less  freight  than  is  proposed 
under  the  railroads'  new  tariff." 

Bodoetlona  aTemglng  about  20  per 
cent  and  In  mhm  cwmi  m  high  aa 
60  per  cent  were  announced  early  in 
November.  Both  eastbound  and  west- 
bound business  would  be  affected. 
Rates  desiifned  to  meet  Panama 
Canal  competition  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miaaion  for  waiver  of  the  long  and 
abort  haul  clause,  however.  Reduc- 
tions in  grain  and  hay  rates  aver- 
aging 16  per  cent  haTe  been  ordered 
by  the  commisaion  throughout  tbe 
Western  United  States.  It  does  not 
yet  appear  whether  the  reductions 
will  result  in  larger  export  cargoes. 

Tlie  Cotton  Rail 

That  the  fight  of  Galveston  against 

a  Pacific  Coast  cotton  rate  of  $1.35 
is  something  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface  was  made  evident  al  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearing  in  San  Francisco  in  Novem- 
ber. Galveston  evidently  intends  to 
wage  a  spirited  struggle  against  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  freight  destined  to 
and  from  tbe  Southwest,  and  with 
the  Atlantic  for  cargo  bonnd  to  and 
from  the  Central  States.  Such  aa 
aim  as  thi.<«  tends  to  subordinate  the 
immediate  issue  irf  «  IS-cont  reduc- 
tion on  cotton. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  acting 
at  the  solicitation  of  Galveston  and 
the  I.  G.  N.  Railroad,  suspended  a 
proposed  reduction  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  export  cotton  rato.  At  the 
San  Francisco  hearing  both  sides 
unlinibend  some  of  l^eir  heaviest 
artillery,  with  the  result,  according 
to  qualified  judges,  that  the  trans- 
continental railroads  demon.strated 
that  a  rate  of  $I  M'>  would  l.>e  com- 
pensatory and  that  therefore  the 
1.  t'.  C.  scarcely  could  decline  to 
permit  its  publication.  But  (lalvos- 
ton  immediately  served  notice  that 
a  15-cent  reduction  in  the  Gulf  rato 
also  would  be  published  by  inter- 
ested railroads;  if  this  were  done, 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  would  remain  unchang- 
ed. Apparently  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  l.T-<'er\t  (Julf  reduclion 
would  be  New  Orleans,  which  miiiht 
fi^'^hl  the  proposal,  but  if  New  Or- 
leans were  granted  a  corresponding 


Aug.  1,  1921,  to  Aug.  1. 1920,  to 

Oct.  31,  1921  Oct,  31,1920 

Total  to  China  and  Japan  _^          330,151  0150 

Receipts  at  Pacific  Coa.st  ports                     60,549  3081 

Exports  of  San  Francisco                             16,128  2406 

Exports  of  other  Pacific  Coast  porUv           44,421  676 

Expwts  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf   269,602  S069 

COTTON  EXPORTS  BY  BALES^  1021  AND  1920 
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cut,  opposition  in  that  qnsrter  prob* 
ably  would  cease. 

Pending  a  decision  by  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission,  cotton 
will  continue  to  move  largely  throuirh 
Gulf  porta.  One  steanuhip  line  ply- 
ins  out  of  Sen  FnDcieco  had  botdied 
48»000  balea  between  the  annottBee- 
ment  of  the  ndnetiim  and  the  I.  C. 
r.'s  sij'iiierision,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  hear i UK  had  lost  57 'a  per  cent 
of  this  amount  by  cancellation. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  November  16, 1921. 

Since  our  last  cirenlar,  dated  Oc- 
tober 17,  not  a  shufle  full  rarpo 
Steamer  haa  been  chartered  for 
grain  to  the  U.  K.  or  CoBtlDent, 
either  from  the  North  or  San  Fran 
Cisco,  but  quite  a  large  amount  of 
apaee  hea  been  flzed  !n  that  direc- 
tion by  the  reptilar  liners  from  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound  and  Vaiunuvcr, 
and  always  with  a  lower  tendency, 
at  rates  varjrlng  from  45/  in  the  last 
tottDiffht  of  October  down  to  30/ 
per  tm  in  the  last  few  days,  prob- 
ably abont  20,000  tone  beintr  nr- 
ranged.  The  U.  S.  Relief  Associa- 
tion arranged  space  by  one  of  the 
AmericHii  -  HawaiLun  steamers  of 
.•ilnmt  COiKi  ton;*  t(j  Riga  at  45/. 
F'rom  San  Fraiu'isco,  [larccl^  of  bar- 
ley have  also  been  ^^hipped  at  rates 
running  from  5i»  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tembor  down  to  25/  for  U.  K.  ports. 
We  are  glad  to  say  there  is  a  slight- 
ly batUr  inquiry  for  barley  for  De- 
cember/January, and  we  hope  the 
worst  has  been  seen. 

The  most  active  demanri  has  mani- 
fe.steii  itself  for  steamers  for  No- 
vember/December and  even  for  Jan- 
uary loading  for  Japanese  squares 
to  Uoji-YoicohanM  range.  Several 
ateamera  have  been  diartered  at  $14 
per  thousand  feet  for  this  bnainaas, 
most  of  them  being  Japanese  steam- 
ers. The  schooner  William  Taylor 
wa*  chartered  on  private  termH  for 
logs  from  Coos  Kay  to  Japan.  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company  chartered  the 
mottirship  Chile  from  the  North  Pa- 
cific to  two  ports  Japan  at  $14. 
Schooners  Oregon  Pine  and  Oregon 
Fir  an  aUo  reported  aa  having  been 
ixed  for  lumber  to  Japan  by  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  ft  Company  from  the 
North  Paelfle  on  private  terms. 

Sime  the  charter  of  tiie  three 
Nielsen  steamerst,  J.  J.  xMoore  &  Com- 
pany chartered  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Helen  at  6/9  per  ton  on  the 
deadweight  for  one  year  trans-Pa- 
cific trading,  delivery  and  redeliv- 
ery on  this  coast,  and  we  understand 
tint  anothw  steamer  has  been  char^ 
tared  for  two  round  trips  between 


the  Orient  and  this  coast  at  6/  deliv- 
ery and  redelivery  Shanghai. 

Quite  some  liu.sinc.s.s  is  being  done 
iu  Cardiff  coal  to  this  coast,  W.  I.,. 
Comyn  &  Company  having  chartered 
the  British  steamer  Ethelstan  at  $16 
to  a  port  between  San  Diego  and 
Pttgct  Sound  inclusive,  option  of 
Honolulu  at  20/.  Steamer  Pacific 
and  one  other  steamer  unnamed  have 
both  been  chartered  at  20/  from  Car- 
diff to  Honolulu  by  British  concerng, 
and  more  lm.<<iness  is  promispd  either 
to  this  coast  or  to  the  Islands  from 
Cardiff,  because  the  price  at  which 
the  Cardiff  coal  is  being  sold  is  be- 
low what  Australian  or  other  coal 
can  be  landed  for. 

W.  L.  Comyn,  combined  with  his 
coal  charter  on  the  Ethelstan.  has 
chartered  her  for  75'  per  thousand 
to  Shanghai,  with  the  option  of  80/ 
to  two  port-H  in  .Australia.  J.  J. 
Moore  £l  Company  chartcrefl  the 
motorship  Canada  ai  72  fi,  three 
ports  Australia,  and  the  motorship 
Parana  at  the  same  rate  and  the 
same  conditions.  Comyn  baa  also 
chartered  the  achooner  Brie  at  a 
reported  rate  at  10/  frnn  the  North 
to  Sydney.  The  American  Trading 
Company  chartered  the  steamer  Pee- 
bles at  $15  from  the  North  Pariftc  to 
Australia,  atul  they  are  reporte<l  to 
have  chartiired  another  steamer  Jan- 
uary/February at  ratea  that  are  atlll 
unnamed. 

For  Africa  two  veiaela  have  been 
chartered,  one  the  Katherine  Uac- 
kall  by  Comyn  at  $25,  and  the  Other, 
the  Annie  M.  Rolph,  fay  Gatee,  Port- 
land, at  $22.50, 

For  the  U.  K..  H.  R.  .Mac.Millan 
Company  chartered  ihe  Japanese 
steamer  Tofuku  Maru  at  120/  per 
thousand  from  British  Columbia  to 
three  porta  of  diacharge. 

The  schooner  Hawaii  waa  char- 
tered by  C.  R.  MeCormick  at  tlOJIO 
per  thousand  feet  full  cargo  of  ties 
to  Guaynvas-  Several  schooners  have 
been  chariend  for  copra  from  dif- 
ferent South  Sea  islands  to  San 
Francisco  at  $12  rates.  The  niot'ir^ 
ship  Malahat  has  been  chartered 
for  coal  from  Newcastle,  Australia, 
on  private  terms  to  Abukini  by  J. 
J.  Moore  A  Compaoy.  and  the  U.  S. 
Navy  has  chartered  three  steamers 
for  coal,  one  to  Bremerton,  the  West 
Cataiiace  at  $2.98  per  ton,  and  two 
to  Sun  Diego,  one  of  which  is  the 
Redhook  at  |il.88  and  9^M,  reapec- 
tively. 

Bfilfr>ur,  (iuthrie  &  Comjiany  have 
chartered  a  Danish  training  ahip 
with  Diesel  motor  for  a  general 
cargo  from  one  or  two  ports  in  Eu- 
rope to  San  DicgOi  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu  on  private  terms,  and 
they  have  also  chartered  their  own 


vessel,  the  Monterey,  for  a  cargo  of 

nitrate  to  Honolulu.  The  rate  has 

not  yet  been  divul^-ed.  but  we  un- 
derstand that  nitrate  freii^hts  are 
higher.  We  are  jirlad  to  say  that 
although  rates  are  low,  a  better  in- 
quiry exists  for  lumber  to  diifrarent 
ports  of  tlie  world. 

PACK  BROTHERS, 
BROKKKS. 

Beyfut$  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco^  November  26, 1921. 

Our  previous  report  was  dated  Oc- 
tober 24.  and  the  healthier  tone  haa 

kept  up,  manifested  by  the  continu- 
ance of  inquiries  during  the  last 
month,  but  there  has  been  no  ad- 
vance in  freisrhts. 

Grain  to  Europe  is  practically 
dead  as  far  as  full  cargo  fixtures 
are  COHeemed.  Only  one  or  two 
ateamera  are  reported  taken  and 
ratse  are  nominally  35/  at  40/.  For 
some  time  we  have  had  in  this  trade, 
as  in  other  trades,  the  peculiar  ei^ 
uation  that  parcel  space  by  regular 
liners  19  often  less  than  charterera 
are  able  to  get  by  taking  entire 
steamers. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  continues  to 
show  the  greatest  «rtivitv,  many 
steamers  having  been  rei)orte<l  in 
the  past  four  weeks,  altlDUKh  some 
of  the  fixtures  were  made  previous 
to  that  time.  Our  records  show  not 
lees  than  a  dosan  steamers  (about 
50,000.000  feet  B.  M.  carrying  ca- 
pacity), and  at  this  date  rates  are 
alKUjt  J 14  at  ?  11.50.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  this  tonnage  is  Japanese 
and  most  of  the  steamers  are  com- 
ing to  this  coast  in  ballast  to  uke 
these  timber  cargoe.s  Several  of 
our  sailers  have  also  been  chartered 
in  this  trade  but  in  most  cases  they 
were  able  to  get  slightly  better  rates 
mainly  because  cedar  logs  were 
shipped. 

Three  or  four  steamers  have  been 
taken  for  full  carjroes  of  lumber  to 
ports  north  of  Hatteras,  rates  rul- 
ing ai-iout  Jlt.;.r>u. 

The  bids  for  the  transportation  of 
na\y  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  dis- 
closed some  low  figures;  $2.98  per 
ton  to  San  Diego  or  Puget  Sound 
was  the  lowest  bid.  Tlie  next  group 
ranged  from  about  94  to  M-SO  and 
the  highest  bids  were  $6.90  to  San 
Diego  and  $10.05  to  Tuget  Sound. 

Australia  has  taken  two  full 
steamer  cargoes  at  about  72  6  and 
a  small  sailer  is  reported  at  fl6  for 
this  destination. 

The  lumber  market  to  West  Coast 
South  America  is  very  quiet  and  no 
fixtures  were  made,  and  but  one  full 
cargo  of  nitrate  is  reported  coming 
this  way — a  aailer  fixed  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  at  about  IB. 

The  various  inquiries  for  African 
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dwtiaatiaaa  iMVtted  In  Om  IIxIbc 
of  two  large  flailing  vetieli,  botb  o( 

which  will  make  loading  this  year. 
The  rates  are  $23.S0  at  |25. 
C,  BEYFUSS  COMPANY, 
BROKERS. 

Japan  and  Fuel  Oil 

Another  effort  to  formulate  a  na- 
tional oil  policy  i.s  being  made  in 
Japan.  For  several  years  the  em- 
pire taaa  groped  rather  blindly,  or  at 
least  hoaitatinvly;  wItlMOt  any  yreat 
measure  of  aucccas.  The  pvesent 
finds  It  practically  without  domeatie 
reHoiirce-i  of  a  most  important  ma- 
rine fuel — important  both  for  the 
economical  operatmn  nf  its  .steam 
merrhant  marine  and  for  the  navy 
in  time  of  war,  and  indispensable 
to  the  construction  of  any  consider- 
able fleet  of  motorships,  to  which  the 
reat  of  the  world  is  turning  so  rap- 
idly. Without  oil  Japan  iinda  itself 
in  a  aituation  of  great  embarraaa- 
ment,  and  it  certainly  is  carious  that 
the  country  has  not  possessed  itself 
of  a  sure  supply  by  some  means  or 

another.   

Domestic  Production 

In  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  recent 
date  appeared  the  following  table  of 
domeatie  production  in  koku  (one 
kaku  equals  47j6  United  Statea  gal- 
lons): 

Year  Production 

1916    2,661,000 

1917   „   2.612,000 

1918   _   2,243,000 

1919    2,060,000 

1920    2,218,000 

1921   U09.W0 

Figures  for  1921  are  for  January- 
July  inclusive. 

In  the  United  States  daily  national 
production  of  oil  was  more  than 
915,000  liaiiols  in  I'.UT  and  was 
about  1,180.000  in  1920.  This  serves 
to  throw  into  high  light  Japan's 
shortage. 

Very  few  Japanese  merchant  7es» 
sels  bum  oil.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
the  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the 
rule  were  the  Tenyo  Maru  and  Shin- 
yo  Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
but  even  those  vessels  u.sed  coal 
also.  Lloyd's  Register  for  1921-1922 
lists  fifteen  "Marua"  of  an  aRgregate 
gross  tonnage  of  106,882  fitted  for 
oil  fuel;  at  the  same  time,  Japan 
possased  a  total  of  2033  steamers 
and  motorships  of  3,S54,806  gross 
tons,  so  that  oil-burning  vessels  were 
only  a  trifle  more  than  S  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Five  of  the  fifteen 
were  owned  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha. ■ty  the  Kawasaki  Utukyard, 
and  oae  each  by  the  O.saka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Xipji'  ii  ^  asen  Kaisha,  Tei- 
koku  Ki«en  Kui»ha  and  Towa  Kiaen 
Kaisha.  One  hundred  thousand  tons 


of  ve.ssels  burning  oil  fuel  i».  inflni- 
teaimal  when  compared  with  the 
enormous  fleets  of  other  countries, 
especially  of  the  United  States.  The 
small  amount  is  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  dome.stic  oil  and  the  general 
use  of  coal  hv  .steamships  doubtless 
has  made  the  development  of  a  aUp- 
ply  of  oil  less  imperative. 

Navy  Uses  Coal 
The  Japanese  Navy  still  depends 
largely  upon  coal.   The  1920  edition 
of  Janes'  Pigbting  Ships  diselaaes 

the  following: 

No  data  regarding  fuel  of  Kaga, 

Tiisa,  .Aniatri.  Akai^i.  Atago  and  Ta- 
ku<\  all  cain'al  .ships,  the  first  two 
of  which  had  heen  laid  down  at  the 
time  of  publication,  the  others  be- 
ing projected  only. 

No  data  regarding  fuel  of  dread- 
noughts Nagato  and  Mutsu. 

Dreadnoughts  Ise.  Hiuj-'a,  Fu-so, 
Yamashiro,  maximum,  400O  tons  of 
coal  and  1000  tons  of  fuel  Oil  each. 

Dreadnought  Settsn,  maximum,  2,- 
iMO  tons  of  coal  and  400  tons  of 
fuel  oil. 

Rati le-cruisers  Kongo.  Hi  yei,  liu- 
riina.  Kinshini.a,  maximum,  4000 
tons  of  coal  and  1000  tons  of  fuel 

oil  each, 

Semi-dreadnought  Aki,  maximum. 
2000  tona  of  eoal  and  170  tons  of 
fuel  oil;  semi-dreadnought  Satauma, 
2000  tons  of  coal  and  900  tons  of 

fuel  of! 

Older  eruiserti  i  "bttllle-cruisers" » 
Kurama.  Ibuki,  maximum,  2000  tons 
of  coal  and  about  260  tons  of  fuel 
oil  each;  Ikoma.  maximum,  20O0  tons 
of  coal  and  150  tons  of  fuel  oil. 

Older  battleships  Kushima,  Katori, 

Mikasa,  Ili/a'n  l  ex-Prus.^  i;in  \  Asahi, 
Shikisnirna,  Iwanii,  iSuwii;  coast 
defense  battleship.s  Fuji,  Okino.'*hima 
(ex-Russian),  Nisshin,  Kasuga;  first 
class  cruisers  Aso,  Idzumo,  Iwate, 
Adzuma,  Yakumo.  Asama,  *Tokiwa: 
all  these  vessels  bum  coal  only. 

Some  of  the  light  cruisers  and 
gunboats  have  space  for  a  little  oil. 

If  the  ei^'nt  new  or  prujecteil  cap- 
ital 8hi|is  endinfr  with  .Mutsu  l«> 
omitted,  as  of  uncertain  rue).  Jai>ari 
is  seen  to  have  nine  dreadnoughl.s 
or  dreadnought  -  cruisers  fitted  for 
oil,  their  combined  oil-bunker  capac- 
ity being  only  8400  tona;  two  eemi- 
dreadnoughts,  470  tona;  and  three 
older  cruisers  (miscalled  battle- 
cruisers),  650  tons —  a  grand  total 
of  9520  tons.  As  wa.<!  the  case  with 
the  me)<hac.l  marine.  iiraclican> 
complete  dependeiite  placed  uy.r>\i 
coal.  It  is,  of  course,  po.ssiide.  m 
even  probable,  that  the  newer  capi- 
tal ahips  will  burn  more  oil  and  less 


coal,  as  U  the  casa  with  Britain's 
newer  vessels;  but  it  is  neverthC' 

less  evident  that  Japan  has  been 
compelled  to  lag  behind  other  coun- 
tries  in  the  use  of  oil. 

Must  Seek  Foreign  Supply 
OflUcials  of  the  Finance,  Navy  and 
Affriculture  and  Commerce  depart- 
ments were  engaged  m  daily  ses- 
sions, said  the  Japan  Advertiser,  in 
an  endeavor  to  formulate  a  policy. 
That  newspaper  continued: 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 

the  policy  which  finally  emerges,  it 
is  likely  to  contain  provisions  for 
various  aspects  of  oil  supply,  includ- 
ing extension  of  prospecting,  the  ac- 
quisition of  oil  rights,  encourage- 
mnt  of  importA,  conservation  of  oil 
resources  by  developing  the  use  of 
coal  and  water  power,  storage,  and 
consumption.  It  is  evident  that  any 
encouragement  of  local  production 
will  only  hasten  the  exhaustion  of 
the  already  slender  reserves,  so  that 
this  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  terri- 
tories elsewhere,  possibly  in  lands 
to  the  nnrfh  in  whirh  .Tapan  has  an 
interest,  and  in  Cliiiia.  Fair  sunis 
of  money,  in  fact,  have  already  been 
laid  out  in  this  work,  but  little  is 
known  as  to  just  what  has  been 
done,  Respecting  the  aciiinsition  al 
oil  rights,  it  will  lie  rei  .allud  that 
the  Jananese  ^'overiunent  not  long 
nfro  was  in  coniimiiiication  with  the 
Dutch  government  reKardin^  mining 
and  drilling  rijrhts  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Private  .lajKuiitse  coni- 
panip!i  hnve  also  been  consideringr 
aiui  neKotiatmii:  iuv  the  purchasL-  of 
oil  rights  in  these  islands  for  many 
montha  past. 

How  .\mcrica  Is  Affected 
The  qufHtiun  of  encouiaKiiu:  im- 
ports is  related  to  a  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government  oil  mo- 
nopoly, which  has  been  talked  of 
from  time  to  time  and  which  is  like- 
ly to  receive  serious  consideration 
sooner  or  later.  Such  a  .step  would 
involve  the  creation  of  an  arrangi»> 
ment  similar  to  that  applied  to  to- 
bacco, salt  and  camphor.  It  would 
at  one  stroke  change  the  statua  of 
the  large  American  and  Dutch  oil 
importing  companiea  and  might  even 
f wee  them  to  turn  ow  tiieir  plant 
and  storage  faellitias  to  the  govern' 
ment.  If  audi  a  step  were  taken  the 
financial  intereste  of  the  American 
eoncwaa  would  not  be  likely  to  suf- 
fer, since  the  Standard  and  the  Tex- 
as companies  between  them  could 
still  dictate  the  terms  on  which  their 
oil  was  released  if  they  worked  in 
harmony.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
likely  that  these  and  other  firms 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
businesses  under  public  license,  Im- 
porting and  storing  oil  as  hereto- 
fore. In  such  a  case  Oie  jrovernment 
would  be  the  only  buyer  unless  it 
chose  to  designate  ceitain  distribu- 
tors to  act  for  it. 
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Sliipbuilding 


American  Buldug 

On  KoTonber  1.  aeeordlntr  to  th« 

bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  there  were  54  steel  vessels 
of  399,7ri7  gro-ss  tons  under  construc- 
tioii  or  contract  in  yards  of  the 
T  inted  States,  as  compared  with  70 
vessels  of  542,117  tons  September  1. 
Seven  vessels  of  70,300  tons  were 
for  the  Shipping  Board  and  47  of 
;121MG7  tons  for  private  owners. 
Tankers  lead  all  classes  with  33  vea- 
mIs  of  24T,ftl<  tooij  cargo  TWBala 
are  second  with  IB  of  tB,W\  tons; 
and  combination  vessels,  all  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  are  last  with  6  of 
63.000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  one  vessel  of  the  54  will  be  a 
coal-buriier  and  that  only  six  will 
bursi  either  coul  or  oil,  all  others 
burning  oil  only.  The  lar^'est  num- 
ber ot  vasads,  13,  and  the  lari,'est 
agsresate  grrosa  tonnage,  85,931.  lie 
between  the  tonnage  limits  of  6001 
and  7000.  Five  vessels,  ranging  be- 
tween 1S,OOI  and  14,000  aggregate 
67,500  tons  and  hold  second  plate. 

Pacific  BitillliBg 

There  were  6  steel  seagoing  mer- 
chant vessels  of  85JS0  deadweight 

tons  under  constniction  in  yards  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
November  1.  as  compared  with  10  of 
129,;'.r>o  tons  October  1  and  7"  of 
746,040  November  1,  1920,  aceordiTur 
to  returns  compiled  by  I'acitic  .Ma 
rine  Review.  Four  vessels  of  43,600 
tons  were  delivered  in  October  as 
follows:  tankers  for  private  account, 
S  of  32,000  tons;  freighter  for  V.  S. 
S.  B.,  I  of  11,000  tons.  There  has 
been  no  change  !n  the  work  on  hand 
in  Canadian  >  ards. 

The  following  table.s  show  work 
as  of  November  I: 

No.  Agg'te 
American  Yards  :     Vessel.'*  D.W.T. 
Freighter,  U.S.S.B.    !  11.000 
Tanker.-*,  private  :{4,750 
Freigbtera,  private  2  40,000 


Totals.. 


86,760 


Canadian  Yards: 

Freight's,  C.G..M..M.  2  lti,740 
Combin'n,  private..   1  600 


Totals   3  17,840 

New  Work  Held  Up 

Biti.s  received  in  .Ii;i>  by  the  Ked 
D  Line  for  the  fotistructiDii  of  two 
passenger  vessel.**  for  the  (.Central  A- 
merican  trade  have  been  rejected, 
says  the  Atlantic  ('oast  Shipbuilders' 
Association,  and  new  bids  will  not 
be  asked  until  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  ha«  been  made  elTeetive.  The 


company  believes  that  the  applica- 
tion of  preferential  rates  and  dis- 
criminatory duties  is  nc-ce,ssar\'  in 
order  for  it  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  City  of  New  York  is 
about  to  request  bids  for  th«  con- 
struction of  three  new  electrienlrive 
ferryboats  of  about  3600  horsepower 
and  about  '2.'!0  feet  lon^  The  Mer 
chants  &  Miners'  TrttnH|K>rtiit)oi) 
C'fjnipany  is  reiiorted  to  be  planning 
the  construction  of  vessels  in  the 
near  future. 

Contracts  have  been  placed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  the  8nn 
Shipbuilding  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  ferries  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia-Camden service.  The  Sfat- 
eii  ltdand  ShipbuildiuR  Crimpain-  will 
hllild  8  tug,  136  by  27  by  i:'.  feet,  fr»r 
the  staples  Transportation  Company. 
It  is  reported  that  80-ton  auxiliary 
schooners  for  the  Boston-Portland- 
Eastport  trade  will  be  constructed  at 
the  Pushee  yard,  Dennysvilie,  Maine. 
A  fishing  schoonw  will  ba  built  by 
the  Arthur  D.  Storay  yard,  Easax. 
Hassaehnsetts.  The  Marietta  Man- 
ufacturing rompany.  Point  Pleasant, 
Virginia,  is  constructing  two  twin- 
serew  propeller  boats,  Memphis  and 
Baton  Rouge,  for  the  Inland  &  Const- 
wise  Waterways  Service.  These  boats 
will  be  760  gross  tons  each,  410  ton^ 
net,  200  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  deep,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  triple  -  expansion  engines  and 
watertube  boilers. 

The  only  new  contract  reported  in 
the  Orient  in  months  has  iieen  placed 
with  a  Yokohama  yani  by  Gonr.ae- 
mon  Ukon  of  Osaka.  The  order  i.H 
fur  a  COOO  «e«d.vcight  '<  t\  steamier, 
to  cost  about  yen  200  a  ton. 

Announcement  is  made  that  James 
Robertson,  Alameda,  will  build  the 
Urat  ferryboat  for  the  Gi'Men  'is»i6 
Parrv  roif»i>nny,  San  .'niaciaco  Bay. 
It  will  b?    l  ■<'ierr;t;nn  by  May. 

The   Art.'entine  ^.'overnment,  rep- 

resenteii  1i>  a  naVal  commissn  jtl 
headed  by  Captain  F'leiss,  is  report- 
ed to  be  contemplatiii}.'  the  building 
in  the  United  States  of  six  subma- 
rines of  either  single  or  double  hull 
construction,  involving  an  «tpendi- 
ture  of  more  than  ^12,000,000.  The 
office  of  the  Argentine  naval  commi.<*- 
sion  is  at  2  West  Sixty-seventh 
street,  New  York  City.  Albert  F. 
liaas.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  has 
prepared  tlie  plans  fur  a  >teel  liniible 
ended  screw  steam  ferryboat  f"r 
the  Jamestown-Newport  Ferry  Com 
pany,  of  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  of 
the  following  dimensions;  Length 
overall,  150  feet;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  18S  feet;  beam  over 


guards,  molded,  48  feet;  beam  over- 
all, 49  feet;  depth,  molded,  14  feet; 
draft,  8  feet.  The  steamer  will  be 
equipped  with  compound  engine  and 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  for  500 
passengers  and  32  automobiles.  The 
vessel  will  cost  about  |200,000  and 
bids  will  be  asked  for  soon.  The  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  council  on  October 
15  received  tenders  for  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  ferr>hoat,  to  be  built 
uti;(ir<iinv:  to  plans  drawn  up  by  the 


Wall; 


Shipbuilding  Company  of 


that  city. 

One  of  the  largest  dredges  in  the 
world  is  nearlng  completion  at  the 
yards  of  the  Canadian  Vickers,  Lim- 
ited. Montreal,  for  the  Department 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  will  be 
operated  on  the  ship  channel  below 
Quebec  The  dredge  is  184  feet  long 
bet\\cen  perpendiculars  and  202  feet 
long  overall,  with  a  breadth  of  48 
feat  and  a  depth  of  20H  feet 

Yard  Extamons 

It  is  announced  that  plana  are  BOW 
under  way  to  make  tha  plant  of  the 

Baltimorr  Pr  locks  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Conii  I.,ocu8t  Point,  Mary- 
land, uhich  u'as  purchased  by  the 
Eethlehem  interests  September  28, 
one  of  the  ^'reatest  sliip  repair  yards 
in  the  world.  The  Bethlehem  Cor- 
poration took  over  the  management 
of  the  Locust  Point  yards  October  1. 
J.  M.  WilliSy  Vtee-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  under  the  retiring  re- 
gime, has  been  retained  as  general 
manager.  The  property  eompriaea 
two  plants,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  Locust 
Point,  adjoiniag  the  I'urt  Henry  gov- 
ernment reservation,  and  is  valued 
at  $6,000,000.  lucluuiiig  the  new 
purchase  and  the  steel  and  ship- 
building plants  at  Sparrow's  Point 
the  Bethlehem  holdings  on  the  Bal- 
timore waterfront  are  now  estimated 
at  about  180,000^.  AHhoogh  re- 
pair work  is  to  be  featured  at  the 
new  plant  for  the  present.  It  Is  indi- 
cated that  shipbuilding  will  1  e  re 
sumed  at  a  future  date,  the  jilatit 
being  operated  es  an  aii\il.ar>  t<i 
the  Bethlehem  yards  at  Sparrow's 
Point. 

Floating  drydock  No.  i,  built  by 
Bertelaen  A  Petersen  Engineering 
Company  as  an  addition  to  ita  plant 
on  Border  street.  Bast  Boston,  was 

launched  Octoiier  24.  Although  the 
dock  is  u  btnall  one.  it  will  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  equipment 
of  thp  company  in  handling  small 
traft.  It  is  120  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide  and  capable  of  lifting  nOO  tons. 
It  will  be  used  in  handling  small 
schooners,  trawlers,  tugs,  etc.  The 
company  plans  th*  construction  of  a 
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large  floating  dock  In  the  hmt  fU' 

ture. 

ThH  Juhnrkf!  Ship  Repair  ("onipany 
of  Ntw  OrleMiis  is  lifvjotiatint;  for 
thti  purcha.se  of  tho  riwr  front  iirnp- 
erty  occupied  by  the  Jackson  Bar- 
racks for  proposed  exteiuionk  to  its 
pJaBt 

If.  Voge],  shipbuilder,  of  Milton 
Fnn^  Long  Island,  is  reported  to 
hsT«  prasented  plans  to  tiie  Miami, 

Florida,  city  commission  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  shipbuilding  con- 

ccrTi  at  that  port. 

The  Lockport  Dry  Duck  Cottipiiny 
has  boon  incorporated  at  BulTalo, 
New  York,  by  B.  L.  and  L.  L.  CowIom 
for  $5000.  The  new  company  will 
go  in  for  general  repairs  to  small 
vessels. 

The  Heinson  Boat  Building  A 
Hauling  Company  of  Manhattan  has 
been  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  York.  The  company  will  en- 
gage in  boat  buildinK  and  general 
repair  work  and  is  represented  by 
Cole  &  Robertaon,  154  Nassau  street. 
New  York. 

The  new  15,000-ton  drydock  of  the 
Portland  Dock  Commission  was  put 
in  eommission  io  November. 

Yards  Fmish  Wark 

The  niortalitgr  among  Paelfle  Coast 
shipgrards  during  November  was  se- 
vere, no  less  than  four  plants  com- 
pleting their  work,  or  expecting  to 

complete  it,  during  the  month.  With 
the  delivery  uf  tlic  11,000-ton  freight- 
er West  Chopaka  to  the  Shipping 
Board  November  15,  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipijuiliiirig  &  Drydoek  Company 
finished  it»  work  and  at  the  same 
time  completed  the  last  Shipping 
Board  vessel  building  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  Thia  veead  uao  wm  the  laat 
of  anjrdeecriptlon  launched,  the  com* 
bination  Nutrne?  State,  building  at 
Sparrow.-*  Point,  Bethlehem,  having 
been  launched  September  17,  or  two 
days  prior  to  the  West  Chopaka.  The 
last  freighter  to  be  delivered,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  10,000-ton  Cathay, 
built  at  Kiangnan,  Shanghai,  which 
is  scheduled  to  sail  for  the  United 
States  I>ecember  15,  delivery  to  be 
made  «t  a  Paciflc  Coast  port 

Hie  Moon  Shipbuilding  Company 
delivered  the  10,100*ton  tanker  Birk* 
enhead  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
October  26  and  the  4750-ton  motor 
tanker  H.  T.  Harper  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California  Novem- 
ber ■^.  thfse  ve.-'sei^  being  the  last 
under  construction. 

J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Vancouver, 
delivered  the  8350-ton  freighter  Ca- 
nadian Freighter,  the  last  vessel 
building  at  the  yard,  to  the  Canad- 
ian Government  Merchant  Marine 
November  12.  Her  launching,  which 
took  place  October  12,  was  the  last 


of  any  C.  G.  M.  M.  vessel,  but  appar- 
ently she  will  not  be  the  last  to  be 
delivered. 

Thfi  Wallace  Shipbuildtn);  &  Dry- 
do<  k  Company  expected  to  deliver 
the  combination  vessel  Princess  Lou- 
ise to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
November  30,  and  thus  finish  its 
building  program. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  7S00-ton 
tanker  La  Purisiraa  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company  October  20,  the  Southwest- 
em  Shipbuilding  Company  ended  its 
work. 

When  the  Coa.st  (Juard  cutter 
Shawnee  wha  lauru  hed  b\  the  l"nit)n 
(."unstruttioii  Company  Xovember  16, 
the  way.s  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  cleared  of  .sea-going  vessels. 
Not  one  remained  to  be  launched, 
although  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  under  contract  two 
20,000-ton  ore-and-coal  vessels  for 
the  Ore  Steam.-^hip  Company,  the 
keels  of  which  have  not  lieen  laid. 

In  the  Ea.'^t  the  Davie  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Repairing  Company  wound  up 
construction  with  the  delivery  of  the 
C.  G.  H.  M.  Canadian  Challenger  Oc> 
tober  27. 

Repair  Awards 

Recent  repair  contracts  are  re- 
ported  aa  follows;  W.  A  A.  Fletch- 
er Company,  Hbbohen,  engine  repairs 
and  general  overhauling  of  Italian- 
American  steamship  William  Ison. 
Kobuis  Drydock  &  Repair  Company 
(Todd),  engine  and  boiler  repairs 
TJ.  S.  S.  B.  Huron,  521,900;  repairs 
U.  S.  S.  B.  American  Legion,  fll,- 
980.  Clinton  Drjdocka  (Todd),  in- 
stallation of  pumps  and  turbines 
New  York  City  ferryboats  James 
Duane  and  Themas  Wlllet,  9^9JBIW. 
Morse  Drydoek  A  Repair  Company, 
repairs  steamship  J.  L.  Lnekenbach, 
recently  sold  to  B.  L.  Stafford,  Jr., 
and  associates,  about  $50,000.  James 
Shewan  &  Son,  overhauling  nine  fer- 
ryboats City  of  New  York.  $14,9.15. 
Port  .Arthur  Shipbuilding  Coinpan>-, 
overhauling  and  repairing  steamship 
Francis  Widlar,  recently  refloated 
from  Pancake  Shoals,  Lake  Superior, 
Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
repairs  U.  S.  S.  B.  Buckeye  State, 
$19,000.  Globe  Shipbuilding  A  Dry- 
dock  Company,  replacing  boilers,  ad- 
ding staterooms  and  installing  steam 
heat  and  running  water  in  Mer- 
chants &  Miners*  steamship  Nan- 
tucket, about  57.5,000.  United  En- 
gineering Wr.rk.<,  e.xten.sive  repairs 
and  alterations  Matstm  steamship 
Lurline.  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, addition  of  'tween-deck  to 
United  American  Line  steamships 
Franklin  and  Fainnont;  Standard 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  repairs  TJ. 
S.  S.  £.  Centennial  State.  19520. 


Warships  to  Be  Scrapped 

The  following  list  gives  the  capi- 
tal vessels  to  be  scrapped  under  the 

armaments  limitation  proposal  of 
Secretary  Hughes,  the  yard  at  which 
each  is  building  and  the  nature  of 
the  contract: 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company — West  Virginia,  Iowa, 
battleships,  cost  plus  fee;  Constella- 
tion, Banger,  battle  -  cruisers,  coet 
plus  fee. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Fore  River  Plant — Massachu- 
.sett.s.  battlesiiij),  cost  pluis  fee;  Lex- 
inglun,  battle-cruiser,  cost  plus  10 
per  cent 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion— Colorado,  Washington,  battle- 
ships, cost  plus  10  per  cent;  Sara- 
toga, battle -eroiser,  cost  plus  10 

per  cent. 

Navy  Yard,  New  York — Indiana, 
South  l>aki>u,  battleships,  limit  of 

cost  $21,1X10.000. 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk  -  North  Caro- 
lina, battleship,  limit  of  cost  $21,- 
000,000. 

Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia — Consti- 
tution, United  States,  battle-cruisers, 
limit  of  cost  128.000.000. 

Navy  Yard.  Hare  Island— Mon- 
tona,  battleship,  limit  of  coet  $21,- 
000,000. 

Totals— Nine  battleehipe  and  six 

battle-cruisers. 

Of  these  vessels  the  b.-ittleships 
Colorado  and  Washington  (New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation)  and  West 
Virginia  (Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydoek  Company)  have  been 

launched 

The  £ad  oi  Faith 

Named  Faith;  built  in  hope;— 
and  sold  for  |6100:  such  is  the  ^i- 
taph  of  the  first  seagoing  concrete 
vessel  of  the  world.  If  St.  Paul  were 
present  he  might  be  able  to  round 
out  his  trinity  of  cardinal  virtue.s  hy 
some  passing  reference  to  the  price: 
but  he  protiably  would  decline,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  purchasers 
were  junk  dealers  by  the  name  of 
Marx,  who  might  resent  any  soft  im- 
peachment of  charity. 

The  forced  sale  of  the  Faith  at 
New  Orleans  will  be  accepted  gener- 
ally as  closing  a  curious,  even  unique 
episode  of  shipbuilding.  She  was 
not  the  only  concrete  .--tearnship  built 
in  the  United  Stutes,  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  bnid  down  some  7r)00-ton 
tankers  during  the  feverish  days  of 
1918,  and  other  "stone"  ships  were 
poured  here  and  there;  but  the  Faith 
remains,  nevertheless,  the  prototj-pe, 
and  her  humiliating  end  must  be  ae- 
ceptad  as  that  of  all.  Her  original 
cost  is  reported  to  have  been  $750,- 
000;  she  was  sold  three  years  ago 
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by  the  San  Francisto  Shipbuildinft 
Company  for  $600,000,  according  to 
a  •tatemoit  of  ber  last  crew;  aad 
now  her  value  as  a  seagoing:  vessel 
is  practically  nothing,  although  it  is 
tru«  that  she  was  pu^np  at  auction 
at  a  tinM  when  new  tteel  ttaam- 
■hipa  ware  a  druff  on  the  maricet 
In  Bad  Odor 

The  Faith's  crew  claimed  about 
$20,000  in  wages;  the  Armour  fer- 
tilizer works  added  $40,180,116  for 
damage  f  '  >  .irgo  of  bones.  Forty 
days  prior  to  the  sale,  the  United 
States  marshal  was  offered  $20,000, 
but  declined  itecause  the  Armour 
company  protMtad  on  the  ground 
tbat  aucli  a  aam  would  Iw  devonrad 
by  the  teamen.  The  Faith's  laat  voy- 
age was  from  New  Orleans  to  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  return.  On  that  voy- 
age the  crew  received  no  pay,  ac- 
cording: to  the  lihel,  and  had  dilTi- 
eulty  in  Keltiii^r  enouRh  to  eat. 

Aside  from  the  cargo  of  bones, 
deadweiglit  was  tlie  iindoiny  of  the 


conc  rete  ship.  Despite  the  natural 
fear  a»  to  seaworthiness  (a  fear  that 
appears  now  to  have  been  Kround- 
leRs)  ;  despite  the  many  and  varied 
joke.H  that  went  the  rounds,  the 
Faith  and  her  sisters  might  have 
appealed  to  shipowners  if  their  act- 
ual weight  had  not  been  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  carrying 
capaeitiea.  For  eiaunplc,  the  con- 
crete tankers  Peralta  and  Palo  Alto, 
delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board  in 
1920.  are  of  7&00  tons  deadweight 
and  :;700  net,  whereas  a  now  >iteL'! 
tanker.  La  Purisima,  built  for  the. 
Union  Oil  t^unpany  by  the  Soutti- 
wc.-iterii  Shipbuilding  Company,  has 
the  .-<atMe  deadweight  but  only  3032 
net  tonnage.  In  short,  the  concrete 
tankers  are  25  per  cent  larger,  with 
all  that  Implies  as  to  toaaate  aad 
canal  duee  and  so  on,  without  hav- 
ini?  rapacity  for  transportiag  a  ain- 
Kle  ton  more  of  oil. 

K.  1.  P.,  for  the  Faith;  arid  that's 
what  the  junk  dealers  probably  will 
do^ 


Pre'sident  Roosevelt,  ferryboat  City' 
of  New  York,  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Company,  Novamber. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Chanenger,  freiglita  G. 
G.  M.  M  .  Davie  Shipbuilding  *  Re- 
pairing rompany,  October  27. 

Canadian  LogtrT.  freighter  C.  G. 
M.  M.,  .MiUlantl  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, October  12. 

Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

BETHLCUKM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTDi 

Potrcro  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:  0.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-Sl,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  S-SS,  hull  138;  S-.'J4, 

hull  1S!V.  hull  140;  S-^f,,  hull 

141:  S-37.  hull  142;  S-:W.  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-4f»,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceediag  alewly; 

Alameda  Works 

Cbilure,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
671-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  Ills  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  CurUs  tnrhinsa  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  6000  SHF;  S  Scotch 
SB  boUen,  17-8xlS,  each  4S8?  sq  ft; 
oil  bnmere. 

I.ebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above, 

H.  M.  Stores,  hull  o^lli,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal ;  500  LBP;  I'.S 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  enga,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
t2-»;  keel  .lunl9/21:  launch  8^128/ 
21;  deliver  Dcc5/21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5318,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Go  of  Cal;  sister  to  above: 
keel  Marl/21;  launch  Oet28/21;  de- 
liver Dec31/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferr>'  Co;  230  LOA;  e^-B 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  10-6 
molded  depth;  T£  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  S  WT  boilers;  keel 
Au^27'2!. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  SIX 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  si.ster  to  above. 

HANLON  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CC  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  HRnlon.  hull  89,  steam 
.Hchr.  D.  J.  Hanloa;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBinLDING  A 

DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PElHtO 

West  Chcipaka,  hull  35,  sletl  car>;o 
rsSH;  430  LHP;  54  beam;  23-2  load- 
ed draft;  10'  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  enga.  ^500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  Feb  24  21; 
launch  SeptlO  21 ;  deliver  .Novl4  21. 

MOORE  SHIPBinLDING  COM- 
PANY. OAKLAND 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hoatetler. 


Reports  of 

Pacific  Laonchiiigs 

UMTKD  STATES 

W.  S.  Rheem,  Unker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Alameda 
Worici,  October  28. 

Shawnee,  tug  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
November  15. 

Perry,  destroyer  U.  S.  N.,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  October  29. 

Decatur,  destroyer  S.  N.,  Htsre 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Oetobwr  29. 

Pacific  Detiyeries 

UNITED  STATES 

West  Chopaka,  freighter  U.  .S.  S. 
B..  I.OS  AnfreleR  ShipbuildinR  &  Dr>*- 
dock  Company,  November  14. 

H.  T.  Harper,  tanker  SUndard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Moore  Ship- 
building Company,  November  2. 

Birkenhead,  tanker  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, October  26. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  U.  S.  N.,  Maro 
Island  Navy  Yard,  November  10. 
CANADA 

Canadian  Freighter,  freighter  C. 
c.  M  M.,  J.  Conghlan  A  Sons.  No- 
vember 12. 

Esgten  LanicJnfg 

UNITED  STATES 

Fireboat  City  of  Phiiadeiphia, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  (  orporatior., 
Baltimore  Drvdocks  Plant,  October 
22. 

President  Roosevelt,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York,  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Company,  November  5. 

UffbtsMp  bureau  of  lighthouses. 


the  Yarck 

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, November  16. 

Steel  Seafarer,  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

Steel  PathAnder,  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Fed- 
eral Shi]rtrailding  Company,  Novem- 
ber 17.  — - 

'  .Jifornianj^  motorship,  freighter 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, November  14. 

West  VirglDla,  battleship  U.  S.  N.. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  ft  Dry- 
dock  Company.  November  19. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  A  Drydock 
Company,  October  5. 

Tanker,  builder's  account,  Texa.-< 
Steamship  Company,  November  19. 

Eastern  Deliveries 

UNITED  STATES 

Pine  Tree  State,  combinaliuit  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Sparrow's  Point  Plant,  No- 
veadMir  8. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  tanker  Tidewa- 
ter  Oil  Company,  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corpor,"jtion,  November  5. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  .lersey,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  i  Drvdock 
Company,  November  9. 

Levant  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company  of  New 
York,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, October  18. 
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n.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California:  SJIO 
LBP;  46  beam:  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  enjts; 
keel  Oct'20:  launch  Junel6  21 ;  de- 
liver Nov2/21. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166.  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  67  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  July9/21; 
deliver  Oct26  21. 

NAVY  YARD.  VVGET  SOUND 
Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jai>2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng.  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  April  21. 

NAVY  YARD,  MARE  ISLAND 
Montana,  battleship  USN:  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  sp€€d;  42.200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74.040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 

Wasmuth.  destroyer  USN;  310  LB 
P;  30-11' 2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared 
turbine  eng,  26,000  SHP ;  4  Normand 
boilers.  27.000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2  19; 
launch  Septl5/20;  commission  Nov 
10/21. 

Trevor,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-11' J  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26.000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers.  27.000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20. 

Perrv.  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;"  keel  Sepll5/20;  launch  Oct 
29  21. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29  21. 


KcytlcHic  I'hotu  Svrricc 

The  (cnll«m*ii  t'xp'ng  the  Jicob'i  ladder  »Hjh 
•ueh  meticulous  care  19  E,  K,  Remaberi.  Loa  An- 
Kelea  afent  of  the  Shippinx  Board  and  brother-ui. 
law  to  Prttideni  W.  G.  Harding.  Mr.  Retn*b«r( 
intended  to  board  the  Shlpplni  Board  Ireifhter 
Weat  Chopaka  beiore  ahe  caat  off  Irom  the  wharf 
of  the  Loa  Angclea  Shipbuilding  A  Orydock  CotB- 
pany  on  her  trial  trip,  but  he  miaaed  the  aailing. 
ami  a  tug  of  the  Loa  Angelea  yard  put  him 
aboard.  The  gentleman  watching  Mr.  Rcmaberg'a 
alrugglea  from  a  lafe  place  on  deck  and  uniling 
Aendiahly  ia  Fred  L.  Baker,  preiidcnt  of  the  yard. 

The  Weat  CHopaka.  with  her  propeller  half  out 
of  the  water,  made  more  than  I]  knota  over  a 
meafurcd  courae  off  Los  Angeles  Harbcr.  She 
waa  the  thirty-fifth  and  la"!  tterl  Ireithlei  built 
by  the  Los  Angeles  ShipbuiMIng  ft  Drvdock  Com- 
pany, waa  the  laat  to  be  launched  of  the  entire 
Shipping  Board  freighter  program,  and.  except  for 
the  lO.OOS-lon  Cathay,  built  in  Shanghai,  waa  the 
last  to  be  delivered. 


TODD  DRYDO<  K  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106.  scout  cruiser 
USN:  sister  to  above;  keel  DeclS/18: 
launch  Mar24  21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107.  scout  cruiser 
USN:  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;  launch  May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

OAKLAND 
Purchasing  Agent:   A.  J.  Farnes- 
worth. 

Mojavc.  hull  18,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed:  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs.  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Aprl6/21;  launch  Sept7/21 ;  de- 
liver Dec  1/21,  est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 

above:  keel  Aprl9/21 ;  launch  Oct 
I  21;  deliver  Decl5/21.  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
1.50  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  12';.  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junl/21;  launch  Novl5/21. 

Canadian 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, R  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-ma8t- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel ;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
16/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
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tine  Victoria  Shipownera,  LM}  ijatar 
to  above;  keel  June4'20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-mastefl  barken- 
tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  «boT«t  IcMl  Feb/Bl. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTDl 
VANCOirVER.  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J,  Joseph. 

ratiadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  r>2  beam;  25  3  loaded  draft; 
IP;  loaded  speed;  8350  UWT;  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers.  16-6 
xll-6;  keel  J8n6/21 ;  Isanch  OctlS/ 
21;  deliver  Novl2'21. 

PRINCE  RUPKRT  DRY  DOCK  & 
ENGINEERING  COMPAJW 
PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Britisher,  .steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  .ipeed:  keel  Oct20  I9;  launch  Oct 
6/21 

This  vessel  is  being  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  St  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  temu 
axtt  tinM  and  nstmrlal  plus  B  par  eaot. 

WALLACE  SHIPBUn>DING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
Princess  Louise,  Canadian  Pa— 
eific;  317  LBP;  48  beam;  18V^  deep; 
16  knots;  Hingle-Bcrew;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
vmmngtn;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Aag 
29/21;  deliver  Not80/21.  est. 

Atlantic  and  Golf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  C(MIPANT, 
PnTSBUSGH.  PENN. 

Pmncluudiic  Acflot:  W.  Ch  A.  HiUar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Camagia 
Steel  Co;  176  LBP;  26  bean;  8  load* 
«d  draft:  20  launched. 

Taro  tow  boat  halla  Camegie  Steel 
Go:  14MX84  44  kwdad  draft;  lauaeh 
aad  daltTtf  Itin/2S,  ait. 

Two  eoal  Imgttt  176  LBP;  M 
beam;  8  loaded  draft;  undisclosed 
interests. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  EnglBaaro, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Two  decked  barges,  undi.sclose<l 
Struts,  150x32x7-6;    launch  Mar/ 

neniLEMBM  aasFmmjnrQ  oonu 

PORATION.  BALTIMORE, 
DRTDOCKS  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

A.  C.  Crosby,  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  purchases. 

Hull  12,5,  tanker  builder's  account; 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  2S-6  loaded 
<iraft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT; 
rec.  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3;  keel  Nov24/20. 

Hull  126,  tanker  builder's  account; 
430  LBP;  b'J  i.im..;:;  :t,-4'/->  loaded 
draft;  10  Ir-n  ir  ;  speed;  10,260  DWT; 
turb  en^  "  <)  >  IHP;  3  Sooteh  bOil* 
ers.  l.''>-3;  netji  Hepf27'20, 

Hull  128,  fire!.  Hi  i  ity  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 


ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B&yf  WT  boileca;  keel 
J«lylS/21;  laaadi  Oct22/2L 

BFTiiirirrM  stttpruilding 

COKi'.,  i  OUi:  RIVER  PLANT, 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Kalaich.  hoU  1882,  acovt  crnisar 
USN. 

Dotroit,  ball  1S8S,  scout  eruiaar 
USN. 

MassachuseltSi  ball  1480,  battla- 

ship  USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc.  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1381)  to  13'J4  inc ;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrcll,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Xav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  8200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16x11-9; 
launch  JunelO  21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  si.ster  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;  launch  July/21. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP,  HARLAN  PLANT, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan* 
tic  Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39  beam; 
17  loaded  draft;  8%  loaded  .-(peed; 
260O  DWT:  tarb  ws.  760  lUP;  B* 
W  boilera;  keel  AagMI/2l. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP, 
SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 
SPARROWS  POINT,  Ml). 
Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,    10,000   IHP;   8   Yi.rr  ,v 
boilers;  ke»:l  Febl5/19;  launch  iMar 
19  21  ;  deliver  Nov3/21. 

Palmet'.o  State,  hull  4196;  eooibi' 
nation  L'SSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9  19;  launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  eiater  to  above:  keel 
Jul]r29/20;  laoneh  Septl7/21. 

Bethore.  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  .SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11' ■  loaded  speed:  20.- 
000  DWT;  rec  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boUars,  17-6k18;  keal  Feb 
24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2.  21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 

20/21. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  MORRIS 
HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purdiasins  Aeeat:  Braes  Scrim* 
saour. 

No  name,  hull  246.  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng.  400  IH 


P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keal 
Mar4-21  ;    launch  Novl6  21. 

WILLLAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP 
«  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO, 
PHIT-ADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:  Ed.  C.  Gsabr. 

(Work  held  up) 
Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 

USN;  keel  Pehl6'20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  78  per  cent  romp.  Nov  1. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/80  ;  71  per  cant 
comp  Nov  I. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
URN;  keel  Augl8/20;  52  per  cent 
comp  Nov  ) . 

Marblehead,  hull  602,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  AU84/80;  47  per  eent 
comp  Nov  1. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  40  per  cent 
coup  Not  1. 

OSCAR  DANOCLB  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  T).  Benson,  hull  11,  Tsherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10'-.  loaded 
speed;  11.900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16x11-6;  kssl 
June29/20;  launch  Sept5/21. 

FBDERAL  SHIPBUILMNG  CO, 
KEARNY.  N.  J. 

Parebasinff  Asont:  J.  L.  Hastings. 

Stad  Seafarer,  htill  4S.  freighter 
US  atari  Products  Go;  425  LBP;  66 
baam;  25-10  loaded  drisft;  12  loaded 
spssd;  1400  DWT;  turb  eni^.  3100 
IHP;  8  Scotch  boilsn,  18  diam;  keel 
May88/21:  laoMll  OetlS/SL 

Steel  Pathflnder,  hull  44,  flrslcfatar 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sistsr  to  tba 
above;  kssl  Juosl/2i;  iandi  Nor 

urn. 

Steel  Plaiiaar,  hull  48,  fMsMsr 
US  Stasl  Products  Cos  sistsr  to  tha 
aboTs;  ksd  Jal^tt;  laaaelt  DaelO/ 
21,  set;  deliver  DeeSt/Sl,  eat. 

LAhK    TOKI'KDd    BOAT  COl, 
BKIDGLPOKX,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Feb26/21. 

S-4i),  hull  49,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-60,  hull  60,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  61,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION. CHESTER,  PENN. 
Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 
Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  424  LBP;  58 
beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  10y2  loaded 
speed;   10,000   UWT;   TE  engs;  8 
Scotch  boilers.  15-3.xn-7;  keel  Oct 
1/20;  launch  Octl5/21;  deliver  Nov 
5/21. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-IIawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Dienel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  kaal  F^6/21; 
launch  Novl4/21. 
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MisAourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-HawaiiMi  SS  Co;  siater  to 
above;  keel  F«blO/21;  iknneh  Nov 

28/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  387,  flreboat  Citv 
of  Philadelphia;  120  ■ LOA; 
beam;  12-!)  deep;  y  loaded  draft; 
comp  eng.  600  HIP;  2  B&Vf  WI  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  flre  pump*,  I  W- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  enpae- 
ity  12,000  gals  a  minute;  keel  aifit 
15/21;  launch  Nov '21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON 
Whitnev,  de.«tr<n-Hr  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
normal  disp;  peared  Parsons  turbs, 
7000  SUP;  2  WT  exp  small  tulu' 
boilers;  keel  Apr23/21  ;  luuttching 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARO,  PHILADELPHIA 

(All  work  practically  suspended 
pitice  July  T21.> 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
L  SN :  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  enga,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/I9:  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  det«nniii«d. 

Constitution,  hull  8»  tmttte  cniiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  IQM  beam;  80-11  >^ 
leaded  draft;  SSVb  loaded  speed:  48,- 
IHIO  disp;  electric  drive.  180.0006HP; 
le  WT  boilma;  keal  8a|i*25  /  80; 
lavndi  and  daltfw  dalM  nat  datarw 

United  States,  haU  9,  batUa  enite- 
•r  TON:  8iO  LBP;  106-4  beam;  80- 
llH  lowied  draft;  88^  loaded apeed ; 
4S^  di»:  electric  drive.  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Se[>t26/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  det«r- 
nined, 

NBWPOJiT  m:\vs  SHIPBUILDING 
&  DKVDOCK  COMPANY, 
NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer.  283  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  80-6 
mean  draft;  32.600  normal  disp;  21 
apeed;  CE  turbo-elcc  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  R&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41.768 
s.q  ft  pluH  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Noyl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  hattle- 
cmtoer  USN;  850  LBP;  IOI-SVa 
beam;  81  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33 >A  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Augl&^20. 

Ranger,  hull  215.  b»ttle-cruiser  U 
SN;  Bister  to  above;  keel  June23'21. 

Iowa,  hull  268.  battleship  USN: 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft: 
4S,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive.  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82.- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8040  auperfaeat;  keel 
May  17/20. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  hull  262.  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ:  5(55  LBP;  75  beam; 
:iO  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  speed; 
20,300  DWT;  twin  screw,  TE  eng, 


.3800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17x12; 
keel  Dec  16  20:  launch  Oct5/21;  de- 
liver Nov9  21. 

Nn  name,  hull  263,  Diesel  yacht 
Cr.x  &  Stevena:  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPRl  lLDING  COR. 
POBATION.  CAMDEN,  N.  J, 
Pordiasing  Agent;  L.  O.  Baek- 
walter. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  apeed;  11,000  D 
WTj  feared  torba,  12,000  SUP;  8 
WT  bailwa;  keel  OeUS/lO;  Uuneh 
Ju|fn/SO;  dalhw  wtntaa/Sl,  aat^ 

Peninsttla  States  holl  262,  combi- 
nation USSB;  alatar  to  above;  keel 
July 20/20;  lanneh  July6/21;  deliver 
8pring/22,  e.«t. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  OKt. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam,  27-0^,  loaded  draft;  lOVi 
loaded  speed;  12, .'^50  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs.  3200  SUP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keo!  Nov  4  20; 
launch  July25/21 ;   deliver  Octl8/21. 

Munargo,  hull  26.'i,  combination 
MunBon  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  16' 2  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turba,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/21;  launch  Septl7  21 ;  de- 
llvar  winter /21,  est. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  slock; 
419  3  LBP;  56  3  beam;  26-9V4  land- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  8000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Jam  7/21;  laoneh  Jal]rl6/21;  deliver 
winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  balk  ofl  ateek; 
fliater  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  balk  ell 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP ; 
62-6  beam:  27-0%  loaded  draft;  10^ 
loaded  speed ;  12,660  DWT;  4  9I  QB 
enga,  3200  SHP ;  S  SE  Sealdl  bollara, 
15-3x11-6:  keel  Avcll/SO;  launch 
Sept29/2l:  delivM-  wlnter/21,  eat 

Saratoga.  h«U  190,  battle  eralaar 
USN;  874  LOA;  SBO  LBP;  106-614 
extrmie  beam;  81  mean  draft;  43,- 
SOO  nfumal  disp:  8S%  loaded  speed; 
GB  turbo-electric  drive:  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198.000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200.  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA:  600  LBP;  97-3 'i  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32.600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  Weat- 
insrhousp  turbo-elei trie  drive.  28.900 
SUP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41.678  aq 
ft  plus  416(|  superheat;  keel  ICaritO/ 
19:  launch  Mar22'21 

Washington,  hull  201.  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  hV»ovc;  keel  .Tune30/ 
19:  launch  Sppti  21 

Ki»moi.  hi'M  267.  fuel  •^h'.vt  .Ifipnii 
ese  Navv;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
des)<»Tied    draft:    l.l    loaded  speed; 
13.000  DWT:  ele<-  drive.  8000  SHP; 
4  BAW  boilers:  keel  Septl4/21. 


SlAMiAKD   SHIPBLDG.  CORPN, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND.  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR,  N.  Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Jamie  Cortada. 
John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  32.  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LBP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
comp  eng.  900  IHP;  2  BAW  WT  boil- 
ers, oil  burning;  keel  Mar81/21: 
launch  Aug6/21. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY.  STATEN  ISLAND^ 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasini?  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  72H,  dredne  V.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28.  20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staple.s  Tran.s 
Co;  13G4  LBP;  27  beam;  16';;  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  IE  eng 
700  IIP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16xll'4; 
keel  Mayl6/21;  launch  Aujr4/2l. 

Presiilent  Roosevelt,  hull  737,  fer- 
ryboat City  of  New  York;  247  LBP: 
66  beam;  19Vi  loaded  draft,  ir>  load- 
ed speed ;  1  F&A  comp  eng,  3500  HP ; 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  13,000  sq  ft; 
keel  May2S/21;  Unnch  NovS/21;  de- 
Uver  Nov/21. 

SUN  SHiPBi  n  DINT.  COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12.600  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SK  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xU-nVi;  keel  Dei  23  20. 

Agwistataa,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
w.  I.  s.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jaa3/2L 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  6B4  iMam;  26>^  lead- 
ad  draft;  10^  loadad  mad;  12J0O 
DWT;  sinrie  screw  ItB  enfa,  4800 

IHP;  8  SE  Seotch  boilers,  16x11- 

11%;  keel  not  laid. 
No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 

Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

TKXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH.  MAINE 

Purchasinp  Apent:  A.  R.  Weber. 

No  name,  hull  32.  tanker  Texaa  SB 
Co;  41.V10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-1% 
loaded  draft;  11 '2  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  kael  Nov 
9/20;  launch  NeTl9/2L 

Canadian 

DAVIE  SHlPBinLDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY,  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  On  CANADA 
Purchasing  Agent:    N.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  «rrew  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment;  400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  8360  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
UP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers.  16-6x 
11-6;  keel  May  14/20;  launch  Jnljr 
7/21 ;  deliver  Oet27/21. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  STEEL  A  COAL 

CO,  TRENTON,  N.  & 
Pniduudas  Ajrant:  A.  M.  Saaly. 
Sea  Kintt  hnU  9,  «KploTiiw  jracht 
Baron  Bitot,  Nuaau,  BahaniM;  137- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
7  loadad  apaad:  sami-Diasd  440  BH 
P,  twin-seraw  mg;  kael  AaK24/20. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

Tha  American  Engineering  Com- 
yamr  haa  raealTad  oirdan  for  the 
foUotting: 

One  size  "P*  towing  maeMne  with 
aiixilinry  warping  heads,  electric 
drive,  for  fuel  oil  supply  for  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Navy,  now  building 
at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, ("atiiden,  Now  Jersey. 

Steering  gears  for  the  ice  boat 
Annapolis,  City  of  Baltimore. 

Windlasaes  for  a  new  yacht  being 
bnilt  by  Henry  J.  Gielow,  alao  for 
an  eleetrie  windlaas  for  a  veaa^  be- 
ing constmeted  in  Tebo  Yacht  Baein, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Moore  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
ShipbuiltlitiK  Corporation  will  con- 
.struct  the  deck  machinery  for  a  2C50- 
ton  tanker  for  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  which  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Harlan  Plant.  This  machinerj- 
will  consist  of  a  7  by  7  inch  Beth- 
lahcn  spring  quadrant  type  steering 
g«ar  with  horisontal  engines,  an  8)4 
by  8  inch  BeChlebeni  spur  gear  wind- 
lass suitable  for  taking  1%  ineh  an- 
chor chain,  and  a  6>4  by  8  inch  Beth- 
lehem .Pterin;  ^>elf-containcd  gj'psey. 

The  Augusta,  Gardiner  &  Booth- 
bay  Steamboat  Company  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Kearfott  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City 
for  new  machinery  for  the  river  boat 
Virginia. 

It  ia  understood  that  an  export 
«rAar  has  been  placed  with  the  Kear- 
fott Engineering  Company,  Inc..  96 
Liberty  street.  New  York,  for  an  en- 
gine and  boiler  room  equipment  for 
a  tugboat.  The  boat  i.s  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  100-foot  harbor  tuRs  built 
in  thin  countr>-  for  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Sparrow' .s  Point  Plant 

(  iinversiKR  fiiui;  coal  to  (jil  burn- 
inK;  Fort  St,  Gf  iji>.'e,  Furneas  Withy 
A  Co.  Alterutiiin-  to  stem:  lowan. 
United  American  Line.s. 

UNION  PLANT 
Alameda  Worlw 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  dry- 
docking,  painting:  Baymond,  Chas. 
Cbrtotenaen.  Miseellaneova  repairs: 
Daisy  Freeman.  New  propeller: 
Claramont,  Solano.  .Muyfair.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs,  drydocking,  paint- 
ing: Vanguard,  Ramon,  Cypress,  Mo- 
iava,  Trinidad  (also  repairs  to  boiler 
aeatings). 


Potrero  Woriu 
Miscellaneou.s  repairs:  Walkure, 
Edgar  I-iukenbach,  Utility,  Flutco, 
Nanking,  c«<iuille  River.  Lurline, 
Victoria  De  Larrinaga  (also  romin 
to  chocks).  La  Purisima,  Frau  G. 
Drum,  Spectator.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs, drydocking,  painting:  Tasca- 
lusa,  Tatoosh,  Hollywood,  Sinaloa 
I  also  hull  damage  repairs),  Kviken. 
Making  and  installing  deck  lash- 
ings: Canada.  Retubing  boilers,  re- 
pairs to  blower  engine:  Buckeye 
State.  Hull  damage  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting:  Rose  City.  Kn^inc, 
boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydickin^?. 
painting:  Manoa.  Remetallin^r  Hear- 
ings: Honduras.  Repairs  to  cargo 
pump:  Olinda.  Repairs  to  steering 
Kcar:  I'omona.  Entrine,  boiler,  hull 
repairs:  Italian  cruiser  Libia.  Al- 
tarationa  to  pnpallar:  ^Ivaa  Airaw. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUIUNNG  ft 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 
EAN  PEDRO 
Diydoeking,  elaaning,  painting: 
Chasa  No.  888,  B-7,  Merrina  No.  888, 
IM,  Hull  Na  880,  Sninnor  No^  888, 
R-8.  R-6.  B4,  Paranhott  No.  888, 
MacDonough  No.  881,  H-8  H-8,  H-6, 
H-7.  Repairs  to  anchor  wiadlaas  and 
refrigerating  system:  Sierra.  Dock- 
ing, painting,  tailshaft.  stern  tube, 
minor  repairs:  Whittier.  Miiior  re- 
pairs: Pacific,  Samson,  Daisy  Put- 
nam, Protector,  Catherine  C.  Sud- 
den, Humanity,  Pacific,  Edna  (on 
main  engine),  Robin  Adair.  Boilar 
repairs:  Cold  Harbor.  Generator  re- 
pairs, Willhilo.  Minor  welding  job, 
cargo  door:  Yale.  Docking,  painting, 
new  propeller:  Henrietta.  Conden.H- 
er  and  turbine  repairs:  K.  I.  Luck- 
enbach.  Docking,  painting,  propell- 
er, stern  tube,  boiler  repairs:  Spring- 
field. Emergency  repaira  to  hull: 
Thomas  Crowley. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTEI^ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Conversion  from  colliers  to  freight- 
ers:   Franklin,    Fairmont,  United 
Amoricati  Lines. 

-MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
hull  repairs:  General  McDowell,  La 
Merced,  Northland.  Drydocking, 
cleaning,  painting,  engine  repairs: 
Edward  T.  Jeffrey,  Mayfair.  Dry- 
docking, cleaning,  painting:  Asbur>- 
Park  (al.so  wheel  work),  Haida, 
Wellington,  Catherine  Sudden,  Ro- 
tarian  (deck  repairs i.  Seaward.  Deck 
repairs:  West  In.-ilip,  W.  P.  Barge 
No.  2-G,  S.  .1.  Luckenbach.  P^ngine 
repairs:  Santa  Kita,  Munaries,  Ens- 
Icy  (-ity,  Newport.  Matsonia,  Orien- 
tal, Manukai,  Ruford,  Lightship  Ma- 
drona.  New  propeller  blades:  Sc- 
bree.  DrydiKkitiK.  painting,  clean- 
ing, hull,  engine  repairs:  Venezuela, 
Royal  Arrow.  New  propeller,  Sha- 

bonee. 

NAVY  YARD.  PU6ET  SOUND 
Docking,   miscellaneous  npaim 
Ballard,  Laub,   HeLanahan.  Shu- 


brick,  Greene,  Philip,  Nitro,  Coal 
barge  No.  467,  100-ton  Crane,  Iro- 
quois, Subcha.sers  No.  301,  295. 
Docking  and  minor  repairs:  Stnclalr, 
Key  .stone  State.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Swallow,  John  Francis  Burnes, 
Wickes,  Evans,  Buchanan,  Aaron 
Ward,  Zeilin.  Repairs  to  cable  ma- 
chiner>-:  Bumaide.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs incident  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Pawtucket, 
Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck.  Care 
and  preservation:  Orwon,  Seattle, 
Hiasoula,  Charlotte,  S.  G.  No.  810. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKa  INC.. 
SEATTLE 

Rudder  repairs:  Edmore.  Dock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  West  Ison,  Durand.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs :  Sam'l  Ringgold,  Tal- 
thyblus,  Washington,  Bnrrard,  Praai- 
doit  Voyage  repairs:  Coluaa.  Sttr^ 
vtgr  and  teoqionuy  repaira:  Lnbrlco. 
Mueallaaeoua  battainMBta:  Wa- 
natehoe.  Miaeellaneoua  repairs  and 
lnHai'inania,  alao  now  acaonmoda* 
tiona  la  ataerage  quarters:  KayatoM 
State.  Survejr  and  hull  repairs:  Ad- 
miral Watson.  Hull  repaira:  Ari- 
sonan.  Conversion  into  ferry:  What- 
com. Cleaning,  painting:  Washtuc- 
na,  Restorer,  Pico,  Kennecott,  Pe- 
troleum II,  Forest  T.  Crosby.  Re- 
pairs to  elevator:  Bailey  (iatzert. 
Repairs  to  main  feed  line:  Mexican. 

WINSLOW  MARINE  RAU.WAY  A 
SHIPBUILDING  CO,  INC 

SEATTLE 
Engine  and  oil  burner  repairs: 
Anyox,  Drydockinir.  cleaning,  paint- 
ing: Russell  Havisi<)e  i  also  minor 
plank  repairs  I,  I!uiriliri<lKe  (  also  hull 
repairs).  Montrcccio  (also  unship- 
ping rudder),  Meriden,  Nottingham 
(also  overhauling  and  replacing  16 
strakes  both  sides).  Drydocking,  en- 
gine repairs:  GrilTdu,  GrilTeo,  Pul- 
ton. 

The  Greatest  Fleet 

When  the  new  20, .100  deadweight 
ton  tanker  Wm.  Rockefeller  was  de- 
livered to  the  Standard  Oil  Compaojr 
of  New  Jersey  by  the  Nawpwt  Nam 
Shipbuilding  A  Drydock  Oonapany  In 
November,  the  Standard  of  New  Jer- 
sey's great  building  program  came 
to  an  end.  It  now  has  66  seagoing 
vessels  of  641,269  deadweight  ton.s, 
the  largest  privat(>l\ -owned  fleet  un- 
der the  American  Hag  and  the  larg- 
est single  tanker  fleet  in  the  world. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  with  41  ves- 
sels of  166,000  deadweight  tona,  leads 
privately-owned  shipping.  Its  build- 
ing program  Is  not  complete,  how- 
ever, two  vessels  of  15,000  dead- 
weight tons,  which  are  included  in 
the  total,  remaining  to  be  delivered. 

The  Wm.  Rockefeller  and  sister, 
the  John  D.  Archbold,  are  the  larg- 
est tankers  of  the  world. 

The  Firat  Tanker 

In  tUa  cooneetioB  the  foltowtng 
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item  from  the  Chester  Cotnpaa«,  pub- 
IMlcd  by  th*  Merchant  Shipbuildliur 
Corpontion,  will  be  of  interest: 
M.  R.  MacDowell  was  in  charge 

of  build iriK  the  first  steamer  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  oil  in  bulk. 
ThiH  Hteamer  waa  built  at  the  John 
Roach  Yard  atwut  thirty-five  years 
HK".  She  was  owned  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  and  was  named 
the  Standard.  Her  engines  and  boil- 
en  have  been  removed,  bnt  she  ia 
•till  in  iMe  M  a  barse. 

He  also  built  for  the  same  coni' 
patiy  barges  No.  57  and  JSo.  some 
thirty  two  ycara  ago,  both  o(  which 
are  still  in  commission. 

Oil  Carriers  Feared 

Almnt  the  same  time  tiiat  iMurges 
No.  67  and  No.  5S  were  bullt>  he 
alio  made  veiy  extenaive  repairs  to 
the  ateamer  MaverieV,  which  was 
built  in  Baltimore  and  Tound  to  be 
leaking  very  badly  on  her  maiden 
trip  from  Point  Breeze  to  Boston. 
Insurance  companies  in  those  days 
would  not  permit  a  ve.s.sel  tv  :  in  i! 
up  at  the  wharf  that  bad  carried 
oil;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for 
repairs  to  lie  made  in  midstream. 
After  this  work  was  done,  to  Mr. 
MacOowell's  aatiafaetion,  he  aeeoai- 
panied  her  to  Point  Breeie,  now 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany, where  she  received  a  full  car- 
go; and  from  there  he  made  the 
trip  to  the  Maverick  Oil  Works,  in 
Bo.slon,  without  a  mishap  of  any 
kind,  delivering  her  load  to  the  en- 
tire satiHfartioii  of  all  concerned. 

About  a  year  after  this,  when  the , 
Roach  firm  lost  the  contract  for  two 
ether  barseei  Mr.  Lewis  Nlzoii»  of 
ElIsahetfapoTt,  N«iw  Jenegr,  Iwlitf  tlie 
lowest  bidder,  the  Standard  people 
requested  Mr.  Roach  to  permit  Mr. 
MacDowell  lo  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  the  Elizabethport 
yard  to  look  after  the  construction 
of  the.'ie  two  barges,  both  of  which 
were  built  undMT  hia  anpenriBlon 
with  success. 

Some  Early  Difficulties 

A  few  years  later,  when  Mr.  jloaeb 
waa  bttUdiag  tha  A,  B,  C,  D  «t  the 
navy,  having  troable  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  being  forced  through 

their  treatment  to  make  an  as.nign- 
ment,  Mr.  MacUowell  accepted  the 
superintendoiicy  of  the  South  t'hi- 
cago  Ship\ard  ol  Chicago,  iUinotti. 
While  there  he  wa.i  requested  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  make  a 
trip  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  where 
barge  No.  81  was  being  built  for 
them  and  which  had  been  delayed 
several  weeks  due  to  their  being  un- 
able to  make  her  tight.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell enlightened  them  on  many 
subjects,  and  helped  them  to  get 
tiirough  the  difllenlty. 


After  aevering  hia  oonneetions 
with  tile  Harlan  k  Hollingaworth 

Yard,  which  po.-iition  he  held  for 
fourteen  years,  as  superintendent, 
he  has  been  inspecting  the  building 
of  vessels  for  Vftrious  companies, 
namely,  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Texas  Oil  Company,  Gutf  Refining 
Gomfiaay,  and  loveral  otlrni. 

Oil  Tttdnr  Increatf 

Only  56  ateani  tankers,  totaling 
201,000  gross  tons,  were  flying  the 

American  flag  in  1914:  seven  years 
later  there  were  356  oil  carriers  un- 
der American  registry,  with  a  tim- 
nage  ten  times  that  in  1914,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  compiled  by  the  bu- 
reau of  navigation  and  published  in 
Commerce  Reports.  The  United  States 
now  has  b3  per  cent  more  tanker 
tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
Amerieaa-ilag  tankers  havo  accoiiat- 
cd  for  76  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
increase  nf  such  tonnage  since  1914. 

The  rapid  development  of  our  fleet 
of  tank  ships  is  the  story  of  our  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  Mexico 
for  crude  oil;  in  r.tu  the  United 
States  imported  3,100,000  barrels  of 
oil;  in  1920,  105,600,000  hariola. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many 
tankers  owned  by  American  capital 
but  operated  under  foreign  flags  for 
reasons  of  economy  were  transferred 
to  American  registry,  37  such  tank- 
ers, agjrregating  ii}2,0(K)  gross  tons, 
e:  ^;  so  transferred  in  191S— moat 
of  them  from  Germany. 

Statistics  of  Tonnage 
The  comparative  amounts  of  mer- 
chant steam  and  gae  tanker  tonnage 
accredited  to  leading  eountrlea  on 
June  SO  f«r  tbo  ywrs  1914»  1«8, 
1920  and  1921,  are  ahown  in  tiio  fol- 
lowing table: 


iin4 

United  States    201.160 

United  Kingdom    819,993 

Nf.r\vu\   ,.„..„„.....„....,  ..  4,728 

Holland    83,294 

France    11.232 

Germany    204,849 

Other   106,684 

Totals   1.4S1.9K0 

111  adiiition  to  the  steam  and  gas 
tankers,  there  are  in  the  oil-carr>'ing 
service  91  sailing  and  barge  vessels 
of  139.000  gross  tons,  105,000  tons 
of  which  belong  to  the  United  States, 
and  approximately  160,000  tone  of 
navy  vessels,  62,000  tons  of  which 
belong  to  the  United  States. 

The  esHential  fact  in  the  oil  situ- 
ation is  that  the  presitit  and  fuluro 
sources  of  supply  outride  the  United 
States,  which  is  depending  to  an  in- 


creasing extent  upon  other  countries, 
are  all  distant  overseas  from  the 
centers  of  consumption— ^for  exam- 
ple, Mexico,  Persia,  the  Butch  East 
Indies,  etc. — which  means,  from  the 
shipping  viewpoint,  more  tankers. 
Furthermore,  the  rapid  adoption  of 
dt-bwroint  ahipB  (S64  vessels,  total- 
ing 1«800,600  gross  tons  in  1914,  now 
31686  ships  of  12,800,000  tons)  makes 
necessary  the  employment  of  much 
tanker  tonnage  in  supplyinjir  bunker 
stations.  While  many  tankers  are 
idle  at  the  present  time,  any  large 
increase  in  the  world  consumption 
of  oil  will  call  for  the  services  of 
all  available  tonnage  that  can  eanry- 
oil  in  buUb 


Deaths 

Alexander  F.  Morrison,  of  Sant 
Francisco,  a  director  Of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  and  other  largo 
corporationa.  In  Singapore  Nowm- 
b«r  IS. 

Howard  Carleton  Hoisnes,  civil  and 

consuItinK  engineer  and  designer  of 
many  drydocks,  in  San  Francisco  Oc- 
tober 30. 

John  McAteer,  president  of  the 
McAteer  Shipbuilding  Company,  in 
Seattle  October  24. 

Gardiner  C.  Deering,  the  oldest  aC' 
tive  shipbuilder  in  the  United  Stetea,. 
in  Batik,  Maine,  October  24  at  the 
age  of  ai. 

Jamea  Cknt,  superintendent  of  the- 
Wallace  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company,  Vancouver,  in  Vancouver 
October  24. 

Martin  C.  Erismann.  formerly 
naval  architect  of  the  Long  Beach 
Shipbuilding  Company,  in  New  York 

aty. 


of  Principal  Ceontrles 


1918 

1920 

1921 

844.691 

1,^52,064 

2.121, SG3. 

1,352.453 

1, 224.71*1 

l,398,iS7 

80,.'?08 

107.484 

130,864 

79,3«»J 

93,863 

115,032 

19,054 

21,311 

47.696 

48.694 

32,069 

11.426 

71,679 

67.049 

146.099 

2.496.167 

2.929,621 

S.970,16e 

Ernest  E.  Penn,  for  several  \  ears 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
offices  in  Portland,  San  Franci.<;co 
and  Seattle,  in  Berkeley.  California. 
November  14. 

J.  F.  Lawkaa,  formerly  general 
auditor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Com- 
pany and  manager  of  the  Paeii^ 
Coast  Steamship  Company,  in  Bourne- 
mouth, England. 
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The  Hague  Roles 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects before  marine  underwriters  dur- 
ing the  past  month  has  been  the 
Hague  Rules,  1921,  which  our  Eng- 
lish confreres  are  anxious  to  have 
generally  adopted.  These  are  the 
findings  made  at  the  Hague  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  heralded  as  the 
dawning  of  the  international  bill  of 
lading.  Several  underwriting  bodies 
in  Great  Britain  have  passed  reso- 
lutions favoring  an  adoption  of  the 
rules,  and  it  is  said  that  shipping 
interests  on  the  other  side  are  cor- 
dial toward  them.  But  American 
marine  underwriters  are  not  partic- 
ularly impressed  with  the  Hague 
output.  Several  meetings  of  the 
American  Institute  have  been  held 
at  which  the  rules  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that,  although  they  are  ad- 
vantageous in  that  they  fix  the  car- 
rier's minimum  liability  at  £100  in- 
stead of  the  present  figure  of  $100, 
and  have  other  minor  features  of 
interest,  still  they  are  but  voluntary 
agreements  and  never  could  safe- 
guard the  shipper  and  the  under- 
writer against  encroachments  of  the 
carriers  as  the  Harter  Act  would 
do  if  the  pending  amendments  to  the 
latter  were  adopted.  And  right  there 
is  where  the  hitch  comes  in.  Will 
the  Harter  Act  ever  be  amended? 
For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
there  have  been  repeated  attempts 
to  have  this  done,  but  they  have 
always  proved  abortive.  This  year, 
however,  better  progress  to  this  end 
has  been  made  than  ever  before; 
and  our  underwriters  feel  that  rath- 
er than  abandon  so  hopeful  a  case 
and  adopt  the  Hague  Rules,  which 
would  mean  repealing  impcrtant  por- 
tions of  the  Harter  Act,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  wait  a  little  longer,  now 
that  they  have  waited  so  long. 

Policies  or  Certificates 

As  predicted  in  these  columns,  no 
action  has  been  taken,  or  is  likely 
to  be  taken,  by  American  marine  in- 
surance interests  in  altering  our 
time-honored  use  of  marine  certifi- 
cates as  convenient  substitutes  for 
the  original  policies.  The  startling 
decision  of  Justice  McCardle,  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  Court  of  Justice,  to  the 
effect  that  such  certificates  could 
not  be  legally  held  as  full  substi- 
tutes for  the  policy,  has  not  mate- 
rially disturbed  the  employment  of 
the  former.    They  are  in  as  much 


Cnprriffht  ClintMlintt,  Washington 
Charlei  R.  Pkkc.  orw  man&Ktr  ol  the 
Atlantic  mirlne  department,  Fircman't 
Fund  Inaurance  Compan]r. 


demand  as  ever,  and  are  being  used 
right  along.  To  do  away  with  these 
convenient  instruments  would  in- 
volve much  work  and  delay  in  set- 
tlements. It  has  been  found  advis- 
able, however,  to  make  a  short  and 
safe  cut  through  the  problem,  by 
including  in  marine  contracts  the 
clause  "policies  or  certificates  of  in- 
surance." Certain  banks  and  indus- 
tries have  adopted  this  phraseology, 
and  it  appears  to  be  working  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Page  Resigns  from  Syndicates 

One  of  the  most  sensational  pieces 
of  news  since  our  last  issue  was  the 
announcement  of  the  resignation  of 
Manager  Charles  R.  Page  from  the 
American  Marine  Insurance  Syndi- 
cates, as  of  December  31,  to  accept 
the  management  of  the  Atlantic  ma- 
rine department  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  and  Home  Fire  &  Marine  in 
succession  to  Messrs.  F.  H.  and  C.  R. 
Osborn,  resigned.  This  has  been  er- 
roneously construed  in  certain  quar- 
ters as  indicating  a  growing  lack  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  syndicates, 
but  no  one  scouts  such  an  intima- 
tion more  sincerely  than  does  Mr. 
Page  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  new  duties  will  keep  him  in  close 
touch  with  the  development  of  those 
bodies  and  he  will  spare  no  effort 
to  show  his  confidence  in  their  prac- 
tical advantages. 

Neither  of  the  Messrs.  Osborn  have 
any  definite  plans  matured;  F.  H.  is 
looking  forward  to  a  rest  at  his  place 
at  Miami,  Florida. 


Mr.  Page  was  born  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  24,  1878;  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  at  Yale  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1900.  He  passed  twenty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  specializing  in  the  loss  and 
executive  side  of  the  business,  and 
only  left  that  company  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appointed  him  to  the 
Shipping  Board  in  1917.  He  resign- 
ed that  connection  in  1919  to  accept 
the  treasurership  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Steamship  Line,  which 
was  the  holding  company  for  five 
important  steamship  lines.  In  the 
spring  of  1920  he  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Clyde  and  the  Mallory 
lines  in  charge  of  operations,  and  it 
was  that  summer  that  he  resigned 
to  take  the  management  of  Syndi- 
cate A,  then  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion. With  the  transfer  of  the  lat- 
ter's  organization  and  business  to 
its  successor  corporation,  the  United 
States  Salvage  Association,  Inc.,  his 
most  important  service  came  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  He  has 
made  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
the  East,  and  his  work  with  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  will  be  followed  with 
the  best  wishes  of  all. 

Salvage  Association  Launched 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  American  Ma- 
rine  Insurance  Syndicates,  it  was  re- 
cently voted  to  turn  over  the  organ- 
ization and  busine.Hs  of  Syndicate  A 
to  its  successor,  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association,  Inc.  The  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  latter  is  held 
by  the  subscribers  of  Syndicate  A. 
It  is  a  non-profit  making  organiza- 
tion, designed  to  provide  for  the 
American  shipping  trade  a  service 
that  shall  be  the  counterpart  of  that 
furnished  British  shippers  by  the 
Salvage  Association  of  London.  It 
will  have  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and,  in  fact,  through  its  ar- 
rangement with  Syndicate  A,  will  at 
once  be  provided  with  carefully  se- 
lected agents  at  many  of  the  lead- 
ing ports.  It  takes  over  the  present 
organization  of  the  syndicate,  which 
has  established  its  own  offices  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston and  San  Francisco,  with  its 
principal  operating  office  at  New 
York.  The  surveying  staff  of  the 
association  will  he  headed  by  W.  C. 
Foley,  as  chief  surveyor,  and  J.  A. 
Wilson,  as  deputy  chief  surveyor.  It 
commenced  operations  on  November 
1,  on  which  date  Syndicate  A  with- 
drew. The  officers  elected  at  the  or- 
ganization meeting  were:  Benjamin 
Rush,  president;  Walter  Wood  Par- 
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sons,  vice-president;  Uomer  H.  Keese. 
secretary ;  and  Ch«ri«B  1L  Fmge,  gem* 
eral  manager. 

Mail  Track  Robbery 

Inland  marine  underwriters  re- 
c«ivfld  the  ahock  of  their  lives  when 
tin  baadltft  BoeceufuUy  held  up  a 
United  SteteB  poatdBce  track  in  New 
York  City,  a  slMrt  ttme  ago,  and  got 
away  with  five  bags  of  registered 
mail  contamin^r  about  $1,500,000  of 
negotiable  secuntien  ami  currency. 
This  rude  awakeninK  ^trtsscd  the 
liazards  surrounding  the  insurance 
of  valuables  sent  by  regii»t«red  mail. 
Tbwe  is  little  chance  to  create  a  re- 
sarv*  ad*4uaie  to  meet  a  wholesale 
1<MS  of  thia  magnitude  out  of  til* 
MtMll  ^nlnm  yield  derived  from 
writing  bonda  at  from  8  eeats  to  6 
cents  a  thousand  doUan.  The  effect 
of  the  hold-up  of  the  mall  truck  is 
reflected  in  the  suggestion  now  K"- 
ing  the  rounds  that  a  conBiderable 
differential  in  rate  should  Vie  charyted 
on  negotiable  securities  as  compared 
with  the  less  hazavdoua  non-n^otia- 
ble  documents. 

Demuid  Simpler  Contract 
WldMpread  Interest  la  being  taken 

in  the  recent  meetings  held  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers for  the  purpo.se  of  drafting' 
and  adopting  h  modernized  standard 
form  of  carffo  policy.  It  is  an  un- 
disputed fact  thai  merchants  and 
bankers,  who  are  no  less  interested 
in  the  policy  than  the  underwriters 
tiiemselves,  are  unable  to  reed  end 
understand  the  form  now  In  use. 
Time  hns  apparently  sanetMed  the 
ancient,  obeoletely  -  worded  eentmet 
that  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courtH  have  ho  barnacled  upon 
and  ai'fiiiui  ever>'  comma  and  period 
in  It  lha!  iiTi>-  possilde  (ieviution 
from  the  precise  laiuvoa(.'e  of  the 
policy  IS  regarded  with  horror.  Ah 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  mislead- 
ing. There  are  apparent  contradic- 
tions all  tbiongh  it.  and  the  trade 


has  no  time  to  explore  liiir.iries  of 
ley;;il  interpretations  to  discover  the 
extent  of  the  coveraKe.  The  attempt 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  this  veti- 
erable  document  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  many  misunderstand- 
ings that  have  arisen  between  insur- 
ance companies  and  banks  as  re- 
gards certificates  and  policies.  The 
adoption  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Ma- 
rine In'^urance  Act  of  190C,  which 
in  reality  a  codification  of  the  laws 
of  marine  insurance  in  that  countrj', 
was  evidence  of  the  ueed  for  a  clar- 
ification of  the  marine  contract;  and 
that  act  has  gone  far  to  remove  the 
unintelligibleness  of  the  archaic  form 
and  smooth  out  the  misunderstand- 
ings general  on  the  other  side.  It 
should  be  of  the  first  importance  to 
our  underwriters  in  rewriting  the 
policy  in  America.  The  wareliousc 
clause  has  a  conspicuous  place  among 

those  that  should  be  raiade  simpler 

and  clearer. 

Official  Changes 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  of- 
fice developmentjt  of  the  last  thirty 
days  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Carpinter  db  Baker»  of  New  York, 
have  been  ippoliiled  marine  mana' 
gers  of  the  Western  Assurance  for 
the  United  States,  the  company  hav- 
injf  again  decided  to  engage  in  ocean 
marine  after  eighteen  months'  dis- 
continuance of  this  line.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  it  should  select  Carpinter 
&  Baker  to  represent  these  larger 
interests,  as  this  office  has  had  the 
Inland  marine  agency  of  the  Western 
Aasnrance  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  dUBeuMy  less  experienced  nn* 
derwritm  are  having  la  connecting 
up  with  desirable  companies  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  placing  of 
this  enterprise;  fully  a  dozen  of 
tiieri;  \cere  after  the  Western  ASSUr- 
ani'e,  hut  without  succe.ss. 

li.  Fulton  has  resij^ned  as  vice- 
president  of  Talbot,  Bird  &  Company, 
Inc.,  as  also  from  the  directorate  of 
the  Universal  Insurance  Company. 
HIa  future  plans  have  not  been  an- 


noun(  ed.  He  had  l)een  the  incum- 
bent of  his  late  vice-l)re.siden<-y  for 
five  years,  prior  to  which  he  had 
been  a  deputy  assistant  manager  of 
the  group  of  companies  represented 
by  H.  K.  Fowler.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Thamcfl  A  Mers^  office^  of 
England,  the  best  school  for  under- 
wrlten  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Raymond  A.  Day  has  resigned  as 
loss  manager  for  the  Shippers'  Un- 
derwriting Agency.  New  York,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  James  Mur- 
phy, of  the  staff  of  ()'kecic&  Lynch. 

Britith  Marine  Results  m  1920 

Oflicial  repcirts  of  the  operaticjiis 
of  the  British  marine  insurance  com- 
panies in  1!)20  have  been  all  filed, 
and  they  show  that  the  results  for 
that  year  were  not  as  profitable  as 
for  the  preeeding  twelve  months. 
The  premUms  tor  1920  amounted  to 
4S4.076.iM.  aod  the  losses  for  the 
same  period  reached  £26,020,324,  mak- 
ing a  ratio  of  76.5  as  contrasted  with 
one  of  68  for  liny.  The  premium 
ai'count  increased  b.v  a  comfortable 
mar^rin,  ljut  the  loss  ratio  more  than 
kept  pace.  The  expenses  of  the  1920 
business  amounted  to  9.2  per  cent 
of  tiie  premiums. 

C.  F.  H, 

A  Bad  Year 

Pacific  Coast  business,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  underwriters,  has  made 
little  if  any  real  improvement  with- 
in the  last  six  months.  Aside  from 
the  movement  of  seasonal  products 
thera  is  little  export  fraigfat  offer- 
ing and  what  does  go  forward  Is  at 
such  lower  values  than  obtained  a 
year  or  two  ago  that  inaarance  pre- 
miums undergo  a  double  shrinkage. 

A  few  underwriter.s  do  not  join  in 
ttie  general  leport  of  slack  trade. 
To  such  as  do  not.  the  tide  has 
definitely  turned;  they  regard  the 
worst  of  the  dcpreiitiiun  as  being 
over  and  view  the  prospects  for 
1922  with  quite  a  bit  of  optimiam. 
But  many  decline  to  join  In  this  be- 
lief. These  latter  hold  that  the  spurt 
of  July,  which  appean  te  hava  been 
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unexpectedly  tenen],  «m  mmnif 
a  temporary  gain  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  another  slump.  On  the 
books*  of  a  number  of  companies 
July  does  stand  aa  an  isolated  peak 
in  a  dfcline  that  became  bad  about 
March  and  has  continued,  except  for 
the  one  revival.  ev«r  since.  Minor 
gains  are  reported  for  different 
months  by  different  companies,  but 
thjit  changes  for  the  better  have  not 
been  general  ie  indicated  quite  clear- 
ly by  the  fact  that  one  underwriter 
did  a  fair  volume  Of  iKUtaeH  in  Sep- 
tember, while  that  month  vu  poor 
for  another  firm. 

To  crown  all,  losses  of  the  year 
have  been  severe.  Some  total  losses 
of  heavily-laden  steel  steamships, 
notable  among  which  were  two  Jap- 
anese vesaele  in  Uie  North  Pacific, 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
smaller  disasUrs,  which  in  the  ag- 
j-Tc^'ate  have  run  to  large  amounts. 
The  year  haw  been  decidedly  bad. 

A  U.  S.  S.  B.  Company 

Reports  from  the  East  say  that  the 
Shipping  Board  has  under  consider^ 
at  ion  the  orjfanization  of  an  insur- 
atite  company  to  write  policies  on 
cargo  transported  in  government  ves- 
sels. "At  the  present  time."  it  is 
said,  "the  insurance  companies  rate 
viitaally  all  of  the  Shipping  Board 
vessels  as  Class  B  and  Class  C,  forc- 
ing the  shipper  to  pay  a  higher  charge 
for  insurance  than  on  the  older  es- 
tablished lines.  In  fixing  the  rates 
on  cargoes,  the  marine  insurance 
companies  take  into  consideration 
the  losses  incurred  by  shippers  on 
tiic  vessels  of  the  various  steamship 
lines  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  premium  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  results  of  operation."  Con- 
Biiasioner  Meyer  Lissner,  in  charge 
of  insurance  for  the  board,  has  been 
studying  the  situation. 

The  following  letter  hii.<  liron  ad- 
dressed by  S.  D.  McComb,  mana^'er, 
Marine  Office  of  America,  to  Captain 
Cbarlea  A,  McAlIiatsr,  vice-president 


of  the  Amerleaa  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping: 

Both  in  the  daily  prcs.s  and  in 
many  magazines,  articles  have  ap- 
peared cxpressinj:  the  belief  that 
users  01  Shipping  Board  »»^J»J2 
been  penalized  in  th^  '2!?ff?S 
rates,  and  that  there  ia  a. tendency 
on  the  part  of  marine  insurance 
companies  to  charge  higher  rates  on 
Shipping;  Board  boats  as  such.  A 
careful  investiifation  of  this  con- 
firms my  beli«f  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  foundations  for  such  a 
statement.  1  know  of  no  marine  in- 
surance company  which  does  such 
a  thing.  In  any  given  trade  the 
rates  are  Used  for  different  lines  If 
there  is  a  line  of  steamers  which 
operates  good  boats,  is  under  com- 
petent management,  with  reliable  of- 
ficers, and  has  a  record  showing  few 
Claima  year  in  and  year  out,  Dint 
line  will  be  given  a  low  rate  m  ac 
Hwdance  with  its  record.  Another 
line  may  be  operating  between  the 
aamiB  points,  the  management  and 
B«rM>nn«l  not  so  good,  have  a  record 
of  havinp  frequent  claims,  and  ship- 
pers by  that  line  will  be  charged  ac- 
cordingly. If  some  men  with  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  steam- 
ship business  start  a  new  line,  and 
in  the  underwriter's  opinion  the  men 
are  incompetent,  the  probabilities 
are  that  their  record  will  be  bad, 
and  rates  will  be  fixed  on  that  basis. 

It  ia  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
many  operators  of  Shipping  Board 
boats  were  incompetent  and  had  a 
bad  reeind,  and  rates  on  these  boats 
are  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ord. The  fact  that  they  were  Ship- 
ping Board  boats  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  rates.  Where 
Shipping  Board  boats  were  in  the 
hands  of  competent  operators,  the 
ratea  on  theee  boats  were  exactly 
the  same  as  on  similar  bn;its  which 
the  same  operators  owned  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  incompetent  op- 
erators, with  bad  records,  complain 
hccBuse  they  were  not  iriven  the 
same  rates  as  competent  operators 
who  had  an  honorable  record  of  a 
year's  standing,  but  there  is  no 
basis  for  a  just  complaint,  aa  rates 
are  based  on  results. 


How  Vahes  HaTe  Dropped 

The  National  City  Hank  of  New 
York  reports  the  foliowinjr  dec  lines 
in  values  of  exfiorls  :  t  orn  exported 
in  August,  1S21,  went  at  64  cents 
a  bushel  against  ?i.7.i  in  August  of 
last  year;  wheat,  |1.40  per  bushel 
against  $2.90;  flour  ^6.60  per  bar- 
rel against  112.16  in  August.  1920; 
Mtvmlnous  coal,  f4J8  per  ton 
against  $10.35:  raw  cotton,  11,9 
cents  per  pound  against  37.5  cents  a 
year  a»to ;  pig  iron,  $26  per  ton 
a};ain!*t  ?50 ;  steel  billets,  $27.55  per 
ton  against  $61.60;  mens'  boots  and 
shoes,  $2.70  per  pair  against  |5.16; 
crude  mineral  oil,  3,5  cents  per  gal- 
lon against  10  cents  per  gallon  a  year 
ago;  refined  sugar,  4.8  cents  per 
pound  against  10.6  cents  in  August 
of  last  year;  and  pitch  nine  lumber, 
t?,TA()  r^er  M  feet  against  $02.80  one 
year  ago.  Meats  show  a  fall,  but 
not  so  great  as  that  of  many  other 
articles  named;  fre.sh  Ijeef  exported 
having  averaged  12.8  cents  per 
pound  in  August,  1921,  against  18 
cents  in  August  of  last  year;  and 
bacon  16  cents  per  pound  against 
24  cents  one  year  ago. 

Atthongh  underwritem  are  well 
aware  of  the  daeraaae  in  values,  they 
probably  will  be  interested  In  tlMse 
precise  figures. 

Here  and  There 

An  appropriation  of  $45,000  in- 
cluded in  the  current  budget  ct  Tap 

coma,  Washington,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireboat,  has  been  ordered 
returned  to  the  general  fund  )>y  the 
city  council,  An  item  of  $;J0,O0O, 
in.scrtcii  in  the  new  budget  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  coat  of  the  fire- 
boat  being  put  at  $78,000,  waa  strids- 
en  out. 

#     O  V 

Japanese  marine  insurance  busi- 
ness written  during  August  aggre- 
gated yen  719.685,000,  as  against 
yen  856.269,000  of  July. 

*:        i'f  ^- 

Approximate  losses  on  recent  Pa- 
eiOe  easualtlM  are:  Yaroashlta  Ki- 
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sen  Kiiisha  stoMttship  Fnicui  Maru, 
abandoned  in  the  Noxth  Pacific  Oc- 
tober 27  after  «  ae?we  hurricMe 
h«4  diwbled  her.  ewgo,  consUtins 

of  iJBmOfiOO  feet  of  lumber  and  1500 
tont  of  wheet,  about  $360,000,  hull 
placed  in  Japan;  nalfour-Guthrie 
schooner  David  F.vann,  burned  off 
Timor,  $-10,000  hull;  Moore  schooner 
Carrier  Dove,  ashore  on  Molokai, 
177,000  car^fo,  no  hull;  Crowley- 
Mahoney  ateam  schooner  Thomas 
Crowley,  ashore  near  Point  Concep- 
tion but  pulled  off,  fl7S,000  hull. 
#  «  # 
Tbe  Smpnne  Coozt  nl  Britfaih  Cb- 
Ittmbie  liee  ordered  the  mtoretion 
of  the  license  of  Captain  William 
Bradley,  master  of  the  C.  G.  M.  M. 
Canadian  Exporter,  lost  off  the  Ore- 
gon coast  a  few  months  ago.  His 
license  had  been  suspended  for  six 
months,  in  his  appeal  Captain  Brad- 
ley asserted  that  he  did  not  know 
th«t  he  wee  being  tried  and  that  he 
kad  had  no  oppoftnnlty  to  defend 
MiDBelf. 

«    «  * 

The  license  of  Captain  D.  C.  Cam- 
eron, master  of  the  General  Petrol- 
eum tanker  Liebre,  has  been  suit- 
pended  as  a  result  of  the  grounding 
of  the  vesael  «i  Anaeapa  laland  in 
February. 

«  ft  « 
The  monthly  return  of  casualties 
Issued  by  the  Liverpool  Underwrit- 
er!' AasociatioD,  covering  ships  of 
more  than  800  tone,  ehowi  that  dur- 
ing August  19  vessels  of  52,104  tons 
were  totally  lost.  Of  these  there 
were  six  British  steamers  of  23,674 
tons,  three  American  steamers  of 
13.069  tons  and  four  Japanese  steam- 
ers of  7907  tons.  Twelve  of  these 
losses  were  ascribed  to  strandings. 
five  to  fires  and  explosions,  one 
abandoned!  and  one  missing  This 
total  eomparee  with  16  veeaele  of 
81,948  tons  in  Anguet  last  ynar  and 

About 

Ptnomls 

Captain  John  A.  SpUtoian,  general 

manager  of  the  Globe  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company's  plant  at 
Fairtield,  Baltimore,  ha.-*  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  company,  huc- 
cccditiK  liciijiiinin  C.  <^'ooke,  who  re- 
signed to  ent«r  other  business.  Al 
though  Captain  Spillman  has  taken 
Up  his  new  dutieii,  Mr.  ('ooke  will 
continue  to  act  for  some  time  in  an 
advisory  capacitsr.  Captoin  Spillman 
is  a  graduate  naval  constrtMtor  and 
has  had  many  years'  experience.  He 
formerly  had  supervision  over  re- 
pair woi'k  in  viii'iniis  yards  for  the 
Navy,  and  during  the  war  was  in 
charge  of  repair  work  at  Brooklyn 


13  vessels  of  26,980  tons  in  August, 
1919.  There  were  also  reported  863 
other  casualties.  Of  these  16  were 
due  to  weather  damage,  77  to  strand- 
ing, 81  to  collision,  and  87  to  in 
or  explosion.  The  number  of  steam- 
ers which  suffered  damage  to  ma- 
chinery, lihttfts  or  propellers  was  87. 
•»  4 

Three  suite  for  more  than  |S0,- 
000  in  the  aggregate  were  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  San 
Francisco,  on  November  15  by  pas- 
sengers of  the  Alaska,  lost  August 
6,  ajrainst  the  San  Francisco  &  Port- 
land Steamship  Company.  More  than 
forty  other  claima  remain  tu  be  filed 
by  one  attorney,  it  was  said. 

The  American  sehooner  Carrier 
Dove,  wrecked  on  the  laland  of  Mo- 
lokai, Hawaii,  November  2,  was 
"lost"  twice  before,  once  in  Septem- 
ber, l'j03,  on  the  China  coast,  and 
again  in  February,  1920,  during  a 
hurricane  that  cast  her  on  a  reef  of 
Fiji.  She  was  salved  both  times. 
No  salvage  of  the  latest  wreck  is 
poesible. 

H.  8.  Bates,  Pacific  Coast  director 

of  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes,  an- 
nounces the  following  changes  in 
the  Pacific  Coa.^t  organization:  John 
G.  Johnston,  manager  fire  insurance 
department,  promoted  manager;  I. 
Barrett,  assistant  manager  transfer- 
red to  acquisition  department;  0. 
Tinnemann,  formerly  aesistont  man- 
ager fire  department,  promoted  to 
manager;  J,  8.  O'Neill,  fomierly  In 
casualty  department,  appointed  man- 
ager of  department;  G.  W.  Cortel- 
you,  in  charge  marine  business  in 
Southern  California,  transferred  to 
marine  department,  San  Francisco; 
VV.  K.  Hamilton,  manager  Seattle  of- 
fice, has  resigned,  and  J.  F,  Beede, 
formerly  in  charge  of  marfaia  de- 
partment in  Seattle,  made  manager 
of  Seattle  ofllee. 

People 

Navy  Yard.  H.  S.  Brown,  formerly 
superintendent  at  the  Globe  plant, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  works  man- 
ager. No  other  changes  were  nude 
in  tbe  staff. 

S.  W.  AtUna  has  been  made  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  .Tava- 
("huia  Japan  line,  represented  in  San 
I'raucisco  by  J.  D.  Spreckels  i  Bros. 
Cumpany,  Ue  succeeds  J.  A.  Doyer, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Shang- 
hai. 

F.  C-  Devtnei  fomierly  freight 
agent  for  W.  C.  Dawson  A  Company, 
and  Northwest  traffic  manager  for 
the  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  Seattle  agent  of 
the  Atlantic-Gulf  ft  Pactfle. 


F.  G.  PhilUpa,  formerly  controller 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  ft 
Oiydoek  Company,  has  opened  an 
odiee  as  certified  public  accountant 

in  San  Francisco. 

Vance  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
Coast  Seamen's  Journal,  the  organ 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Selim  A. 
Silva,  formerly  business  manager. 
Mr.  Thompson  had  been  accused  by 
Andrew  Furuseth  of  bolshevism. 

Chandler  P.  Anderson  of  New 
York  haa  been  appointed  by  Ptmi- 
dent  Harding  as  an  arbitrator  to  ad- 
just Norwegian  claims  against  the 
United  States,  which  arose  out  of 
the  requisition  of  vessels  building 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  W.  C. 
Bennif  of  Indiana  will  represent 
the  Shipping  Beard  before  tbe  com- 
mission. 

A.  B.  Natland,  former  manager  of 
the  SeatUe  branch,  Attantic-Gulf  ft 
Pacific,  has  resigned. 

E.  L.  Fairbanks  haa  been  appoint- 
ed Seattle  manager  of  the  North- 
west Shipping  Company  of  Port- 
land, with  offices  in  the  Colman 
building. 

A.  H.  Bqraat,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  PerlJand  ofllce  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping,  has  been 
made  assistant  to  Captain  VV.  C.  Mc- 
Naught,  surveyor  of  the  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  L.  Kreider  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Traders  ot  Los 
Angeles  at  the  aanml  fllactlem  li  No- 
vember. Other  efltefals  are:  H.  C. 

Mead,  vice-president;  E.  A.  Mills, 
secretary;  J.  Forsyth,  treasurer;  R. 
D.  Kaufman,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer;  directors,  Marius  de  Bra- 
bant, Maynard  .Mi-Fie,  C.  S.  Becse- 
niyer,  C.  H.  Matson  and  Leo  Chand- 
ler. 

Obtain  J.  S.  GlIiMa,  president  of 
the  Intemational  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  is  one  of  fourteen 
regional  directors  of  the  emergency 

relief  program  of  the  national  un- 
employnient  conference.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover, 

A.  J,  Ifldclcy  has  bemi  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  ilie  Pugat 
Sound  branch  of  the  Ndrthwest 
Shipping  Company.  B.  L.  Fairbanks 

is  manager. 

Ed^ar  McKee  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Commistiion,  and  has  been  succeeded 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  by 
0.  B.  labele. 

Frank  W.  Relyea,  formerly  traffic 
manager  of  Livermore,  Dearborn  & 
Company,  has  been  anwintwl  to  suc~ 
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ceed  H.  H.  Ebey  as  district  director, 
Shipping  Board,  San  Francisco. 

William  B.  Hamilton,  former  spe- 
cial deputy  collector  of  customs,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  collector,  succeed- 
ing J.  0.  Davis.  Lawrence  J.  Flah- 
erty is  surveyor  of  customs,  succeed- 
ing John  S.  Irby. 

A.  E.  Carter  and  Charles  T.  How- 
ard of  Oakland  were  elected  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities at  the  recent  annual  conven- 
tion. The  next  convention  will  be 
held  in  Oakland. 

Captain  Philip  Svendsen,  San  Fran- 
cisco port  captain  of  the  South  A- 
merican  Pacific  (Lindvig)  Line  prior 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  line  from 
business,  has  returned  as  port  cap- 
tain of  the  Latin-American  Line,  the 
new  Lindvig  enterprise. 

E.  E.  Remsberg,  brother-in-law  of 
President  Harding,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Shipping  Board  agent  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

Sir  Bertram  Hayes,  commander  of 
the  White  Star  liner  Olympic,  will 
take  command  of  the  Majestic  when 
she  is  commissioned  in  the  spring 
of  1922.  CapUin  A.  E.  S.  Hamble- 
ton  of  the  Adriatic  will  succeed  Sir 
Bertram  on  the  Olympic. 

A.  A.  Moran,  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company, 
has  been  made  general  traffic  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  in  New 
York.    Traffic  managers  will  be  ap- 


r 


Harry  Hill.  prciifl«nt  oi  HUl.  Hubh«U  A 
Company  and  of  tb«  Bird-Archer  Company 
of  Califoraia.  died  at  hit  home  in  San  rran- 
ci*«o  S«pumbfr  29.  after  an  illneu  of  four 
monihft.  Mr  Hill  wa»  born  in  Ssf  Inaw,  Mich- 
igan, in  187S.  but  had  b«en  a  reaident  of  San 
rrancitco  lincc  1900. 

HU  hi%x  buBincai  coan«<tiont  ui  San  Fran- 
cuco  were  with  the  pTO|reao  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  Saginaw  Steel  Steamihip  Com- 
pany. mo»t  of  the  veucis  oi  which  were  Lake 
Irciiehtcrii  that  w«tc  taken  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  Welland  Canal.  Following  upon 
hii  connection  with  theae  corporation*  as  a 
director.  Mr.  Hill  became  preaidmt  oi  the 
Santa  Maria  Slcam»hip  Company.  In  the 
owTienhtp  and  operation  of  the**  ve«««]e  Mr. 
Hill  wai  asBociated  with  Jamca  Jerome,  and 
the  two  were  among  the  pionecra  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coaat  colliery  trade  aad.  when  oil  b«pan 
to  lupplant  comL  led  in  coavcrtinc  colhera 
to  tankera. 

In  1904  the  Btrd-Archcr  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia was  farmed  iiul  Hill.  HubtwU  A  Com- 
pany followed  In  1907. 

Ptior  to  fncax'nK  >n  bu«in«n  Hr.  Hill  wu 
ftrsi  litutcnant  in  a  Miehlfan  volunteer  rtft. 
aicnl  durint  the  Spaniah-American  War. 

Hctiaurvived  by  hia  widow.  Mra.  Rulb  Hill. 
an<t  bv  two  dauiHlcra,  Arolinc  and  Juanita, 

R.  H.  Hubbell  hai  aucceeded  Mr.  Hill  aa 
preaident  of  the  Bird-Archer  Company  of  Cal 
ifornia  and  Hill.  Hubbrll  ft  Companv 


pointed  for  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver  and  Shanghai. 

Jolin  T.  Byrne,  secretary  of  Tal- 
bot, Bird  &  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
company.  He  retains  his  position  as 
secretary. 

Henr>-  Dearborn,  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, sailed  for  Europe  November 
14  on  the  Aquitania.  He  will  spend 
several  months  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  on  the  Continent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Coast-European 
service  that  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  recently  inau- 
gurated. ThiH  service  offers  direct 
fortnightly  sailings  from  the  prin- 
cipal United  States  ports  to  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre. 

Lieutenant  F.  X.  .Maher,  C.  C,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  ser- 
vice on  U.  S.  S.  Melville,  repair  ship 
for  destroyers  at  San  Diego,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  plant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &,  Drydock 
Company  to  supervise  the  dr>'dock- 
ing  of  destroyers,  submarines  and 
fleet  auxiliaries,  which  are  being 
sent  there  for  hull  cleaning,  paint- 
ing and  minor  repairs. 

Lieutenant  M.  B.  Pollock,  C.  C,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  has  supervised  the  navy 
work  at  the  Los  Angeles  plant  for 
some  months,  has  been  detached  and 
ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Vestal,  repair 
ship  to  the  Pacific  fleet,  stationed  in 
Lcs  Angeles  harbor. 


Wrrck  uf  the  PnciKc  Mall  Sieamahip  San  Jo*e  on  San  Roque  Reel 
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DIESEL  SHIP  MANEUVERING 


ble  before  it  could  be  successfully 
applied  to  .ship  propulsion.  It  may 
seem  preijo^^torous,  at  this  late  date, 
to  state  thiit  tlie  Diesel  engine  need 
never  have  been  made  reversible  to 
accomplish  the  most  exacting  re- 
quiremento  necewary  iu  ship  maneu- 
verinff.  ThU  point  I  will  nf«r  to 
later. 

The  marine  engineer  has  always 
devoted  himself  to  that  branch  of 
ticsign  ami  construction  pertaining 
to  the  propelling'  unit  and  the  nciX's- 
sary  auxiliarieit  which  go  to  make 
up  the  engineering  equipment  of  the 
modern  ship,  the  hull  d«eign  being 
left  entirely  to  the  naval  architect; 
It  wovld  appear,  however,  from  the 
sueeoM  whfdi  haa  attwtded  a  recMit 
invention  that  the  marine  engineer 
should  have  p«fd  more  attention  to 
the  ordinfir.v  ship's  rudder  which 
with  slight  alteration  is  capable  of 
maneuveririfT  a  self-pro]  I  l  1  hip  in 
such  a  manner  as  never  before 
equalled  in  the  historj'  of  naviga- 
tion. It  i?  a  !<omewhat  remarlcable 
fact  that,  with  all  the  far-reaching 
developments  in  the  construction  and 
design  of  the  modern  sMp,  the  de- 
sign of  the  ship's  rudder  is  prse- 
ticaily  the  same  today  as  it  was  in 
the  da\'s  of  the  ancients,  it  also  be- 
ing thought  today,  as  in  the  day.s  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  rudder's  only 
function  was  that  of  the  steering 
of  a  ship. 

The  ingenioiM  apparatus  which 
brovght  the  anhject  matter  to  the 

author's  notice  is  the  form  of  ma> 

neuvering  and  reversing  rudders 
evolved  by  Mr.  .1.  G.  A.  Kitchen. 
Already  numerous  article.s  have  been 
published  in  the  press  and  technical 
magazines  oi  this  country  and  abroad 
in  connection  with  this  subject;  also, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number, 
of  Installations  have  aucceasfally 
been  made^  it  can  hardly  be  coqweted 
that  much  of  this  material  given 
here  i*  new. 


The  essential  parts  of  the  Kitchen 
rudders  consist  of  two  curved  de- 
flectors which  partlv  eiiclujie  the  pro- 
peller; b<.ith  deltectora  are  pivoted 
on  top  and  bottom  on  common  cen- 
ters. By  .suitable  mechanism  the  de- 
flectors or  rudders  are  made  to  turn 
together  in  the  same  direetion  or 
equally  in  opposite  directions. 

With  these  redden  the  ship  can 
be  steered  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  carr>*ing  helm,  excepting,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  required  for 
steering  can  he  greatly  decreased, 
thi.s  due  to  it.s  heinR  found  that  25 
degrees  of  helm  is  suificient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  has  been  prac- 
tically demonstrated  that  the  actual 
steering  abilit}'  of  these  rudders  in 
the  ahead  or  astern  direction  is 
nnch  greater  than  that  of  thm  oaital 
form  of  rudder.  It  is  tharafore  avi* 
dent,  by  the  many  installations  of 
Kitchen's  rudders  already  made,  that 
U>  also  gain  shij)  speed,  control  and 
maneuvering  ability  the  .steering 
quality  of  the  rudder  has  not  been 
sacrificed  but  xreatiy  enhanced. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  ma- 
ncuvci  ability  of  such  Diesel-en- 
giaed  ships,  already  fitted  with  the 
Kitefaen  ruddan,  as  compared  with 
the  maneuvering  abililgr  of  the  Oie- 
.«el  eledric  drive. 

Any  shipowner  giving  considera- 
tion to  this  new  form  of  rudder  will 
realize  the  saving  in  first  cost  and 
simplification  of  the  Diesel  propell- 
ing unit  and  auxiliaries«  it  shevld 
also  appeal  to  engineers,  as  veil  as 
the  saving  in  power  and  fuel  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  propulsion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rud- 
ders should  not  i  i-  :ri.  d  to  the  larger 
type  of  ocean  freighter,  as  the  many 
installations  already  made  have  prov- 
ed eminently  satisfactory,  this  due  to 
the  hard  work  and  ingenuity  which 
has  lUready  been  done  in  bringing 
the  ndders  and  operating  gear  up  to 

its  pre-fi*  '4t"»f  r,f  eflicienry, 


THE  great  interest  shown  in  the 
Diesel  electric  drive  tiy  marine 
engineer.'^  throughout  the  world 
is  evident  by  the  many  paper.-i 
read  on  this  subject  by  the  members 
of  the  various  engineering  societies 
and  also  by  the  many  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  technical  preas 
from  time  to  time. 

It  i.*?  generally  admitted  that  the 
eleitnc  drive  offers  many  attractive 
features,  especially  when  applied  to 
vessels  of  war.  Such  features,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  attract  the  av- 
erage commercial  shipowner  due  to 
the  fact  that  ha  generally  regards 
the  eledzis  drhw  as  aomstfaing  be- 
yond tlw  ability  of  the  avarags  ersw 
to  operate  and  maintain.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  electric  drive 
caunot  be  compared  to  the  direct 
Diesel  drive  whan  economy  ia  to  be 
considered. 

The  eoniBMivial  success  of  the  di- 
rect XKsasl  driven  ship  is  evident  by 
the  success  already  attained,  also  by 

the  amount  of  new  tonnage  under 
construction  in  Europe  which  will 
be  fitted  with  this  method  of  propul- 
sion. Therefore,  if  the  shipowner 
h()pes  to  compete  in  the  world's  car- 
rying trade,  economy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  propelling  unit  must  be 
his  first  considmtion.  The  greatest 
testimony  to  the  Dissel  sngin*  is  the 
number  of  motorships  in  successful 
operation  today  and  the  fact  that 
voyages  are  undertalten  and  marine 
conditions  accepted  without  any  trep- 
idation because  of  the  machinery  in- 
stalled. It  i.s  generally  recogniised 
that  on  long  non-stop  runs  the  Die- 
sel engine  has  a  reliability  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  steam  recipro- 
cating engine,  the  fuel  consumption 
being  about  one-third  the  quantity 
of  oil  fuel.  The  maneuvering  ability 
of  the  Diesel  engine  cannot  b«  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  steam  recipro- 
cating engine  and  to  overcome  this 
the  Diesel  electric  driva  waa  frst 
introduced. 

To  obtain  that  maneuvering  abil- 
ity so  much  deairad,  it  ahould  liava 
been  our  aim  to  further  simplify  a 

known  reliable  and  economical  pro- 
pelling unit,  the  Diesel  engine,  in- 
stead of  adding  further  complicated 
electric  mechanism  whicli  naturallj 
destroys  that  econoni;.'  so  much  do- 
sired  and  adds  materially  to  mainte- 
nance and  operative  costs. 

The  lirst  engine  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel  was  non-reversi- 
ble. It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  marine  engineer  went  to  work 
to  make  this  type  of  engine  reversi- 


By  ALEXANDER  .McNAB,  M.I.M.E. 


Diesel  Electric  Drive  With  Otdl- 
nary  Rudder 

1.  Maneuvering  control  from  bridge 

without  reference  to  engine  room. 

2.  Engine  1  non  -  reversible)  runs  in 
one  direi'li<in  only. 

3.  Flexibility  of  ahead  speed  ranging 
from  zero  to  maximum,  as  desired. 

4.  Flexibility,  of  astern  speed  same 
as  above. 

&  From  full  ahead,  ship  eaimot  be 
brought  to  dead  stop  in  less  than 
6  to  7  times  her  own  length. 

6.  Single  screw  ship  cannot  repeat 
this  maneuver. 


Diesel  Direct  Drive  With  KitdMH 
Reversing  Rudder 

1.  Maneuvering  control  from  bridge 

without  reference  to  engine  mnm. 

2.  Engine  I  non  -  reversible)  runs  in 
(pne  ilirection  only. 

Flexiiiility  of  ahead  speed  ranging 
from  zero  to  maximum,  as  desired. 

4.  Flexibility  of  astern  speed  same 
as  above. 

5.  From  full  ahead,  single  screw  ship 
can  be  brought  to  dead  stop  In 
ship's  own  length. 

G.  Single  screw  ship  can  he  rotated 
as  if  on  a  pivot  on  own  axis. 
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THE  PRELIMINARY  TO  A  PROMISE 

An  Ardent  Fisherman  Projects  Some  Good  Fish  Stories 

By  H.  A.  B.  SNEVE 
Of  the  Weeks-Howe-Emerson  Company 


ON  a  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review  office  it  was  in- 
sisted by  "The  Powers  that  Are," 
there,  that  the  ideal  man  to  send 
them  interesting  marine  and  commer- 
cial fishing  news,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs taken  along  the  path  of  travel 
along  this  coast  and  Hawaii,  should 
be  the  traveling  salesman  selling  ship 
chandlery,  flags  and  fishing  supplies  to 
the  trade  at  every  port  large  and  small 
between  San  Diego  in  the  south  to 
Vancouver  and  Seattle  in  the  north, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  west; 
and  as  that  has  been  my  lot  since  the 
war,  their  choice  fell  on  me. 

I  have  promised  to  write  and  "kodak 
as  I  go,"  both  while  at  work  and  play. 
The  most  thrilling  of  the  latter  so  far 
has  been  surf-board  riding  at  Waikiki 
and  fishing  for  the  big  ones  out  of  Hilo, 
which  sport  was  only  equaled  by  a  40- 
mile  ride  I  took  via  pack  and  saddle 
horse  on  the  government  trail  up  the 
St.  Joe  River  on  a  week  -  end  while 
working  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  ports  in 
Idaho  last  summer.  The  trout  were  the 
biggest  and  the  hungriest,  to  say  noth- 


One  corner  of  a  window  dUpUy  fthowing  ahtp  chandlery,  ntit  and  twine 


ing  of  gamiest,  I  have  ever  tackled, 
second  only  to  the  fighting  Uluas  in 
the  Hawaiian  waters. 

As  this  preliminary  "leaves  me"  at 
the  home  port,  my  kodak  offering  in 
this  issue  will  be  of  the  work  1  enjoy 
most  next  to  selling  anchors  and  fish 


hooks — namely,  arranging  our  goods  in 
window  display  fashion — of  which  work 
my  boss  always  has  plenty  saved  up 
for  me  while  sojourning  in  the  home 
port  at  90  Market  Street. 

Here  endeth  the  preliminary — much 
is  left  unsaid. 
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THE  STEAM  YACHT  LOUISE 


ON  October  2  the  «team  yacht 
Loui.se,  owned  by  E.  D.  Burge 
of  Newport,  California,  arriv- 
ed in  San  Francisco  thirty- 
four  hours  out  of  Newport  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  in  connection  with  the 
moving  picture  industry  of  Southern 
California.  A  representative  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  called  on  Cap- 
tain William  Reid,  and  gleaned  the 
following  particulars. 

The  Louise  is  a  wooden  vessel, 
102  feet  long  over-all,  84  feet  long 
on  the  water  line,  14  feet  extreme 
breadth,  with  a  molded  depth  of  8 
feet  2  inches  and  a  draft  of  4  feet 
4  inches.  She  was  designed  by  N. 
G.  Herreshoff,  probably  the  most  fa- 
mous yacht  designer  in  the  world, 
and  built  by  the  Herreshoff  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1893. 


She  is  powered  with  a  triple  ex- 
pansion steam  engine  7  inches  by 
11 '4  inches  by  17'-.>  inches  cylinder 
diameters  and  10-inch  stroke,  and 
has  one  watertube  boiler  installed 
by  the  Seabury  Company  in  1910. 
The  Louise  has  a  net  tonnage  of  24 
and  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of 
49.  Her  engines  develop  340  horse- 
power, which  drives  the  hull  at  a 
cruising  speed  of  12  knots.  By  forc- 
ing the  boilers  and  engines  she  can 
be  driven  through  the  water  for  a 
short  period  at  15  knots.  The  fuel 
oil  tanks  have  sufficient  capacity  for 
a  2000-mile  steaming  radius. 

There  are  accommodations  for  sev- 
en of  the  crew  and  ten  to  twelve 
passengers.  She  is  equipped  with 
wireless,  with  specially  built  life- 
boats, and  has  considerable  capacity 
in  refrigeration  equipment  for  tak- 


ing care  of  perishable  stores  for 
the  commissary. 

Recently  in  a  Southern  California 
.shipyard  the  Louise  was  completely 
overhauled,  replanked  and  refitted. 
Her  owner  has  arranged  an  extend- 
ed itinerary  for  cruising  in  Pacific 
Coast  waters  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  His  plans  include  prac- 
tically the  entire  West  Coast  of  the 
two  Americas. 


Tht  •Icctrically  prop«1l«d  yacht*  Ntw  Era  an-J   Dawn  on  the  Hu<1»on  Rwtr 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  YACHTING 

A FEW  years  back  William  T. 
Donnelly,  consulting  engineer 
of  New  York  City,  prominent- 
ly known  for  his  work  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  floating 
drydocks,  conceived  the  idea  of  work- 
ing small  vessels  in  convoy,  the  lead- 
ing vessel  having  an  electric  power 
plant  which  distributed  power  by  ca- 
ble to  motors  in  the  following  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Donnelly  has  now  built 
and  equipped  two  such  boats  for  his 
own  use;  one,  the  New  Era,  being 
used  as  a  power  plant  and  workshop; 
the  other,  the  Dawn,  being  supplied 
from  the  New  Era  with  power  and 
being  fitted  up  as  a  floating  home 
for  Mr.  Donnellys  family.  The  fam- 
ily have  had  several  extended  cruises 
running  as  far  south  from  New  York 
as  the  Bermudas  with  great  comfort 
and  comparatively  little  expense.  Mr. 
Donnelly  recommends  his  idea  to  all 
those  who  love  the  life  of  the  water. 
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DIESEL  POWER  FOR  HSH  BOATS 


The  bouts  Three  Smtrrt  and  Rover  pulletl  uut  *i  WklUam  Cryrr'*  yard.  Oaklanil.  for  ovvrhauhnK  >itd 
equipment  with  Enter priae  Dieacl  en£in*a 


A MARKED  degree  of  interest 
has  been  noted  lately  among 
fishermen  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  district  in  the  ap- 
plication of  crude  oil  motors  to  fish- 
ing craft.  Several  new  installations 
have  been  made  and  quite  a  number 
of  conversions  from  steam  and  from 
distillate  engines  to  Diesel  or  semi- 
Diesel  engines  burning  the  heavier 
grades  of  oil  fuel. 

Notable  among  the  conversion  jobs 
is  that  of  the  Paladini  fish  carrier 
Three  Sisters.  This  boat,  5<J  feet  10 
inches  over  all  length  by  14  feet 
beam,  was  formerly  operated  by  a 
distillate  engine  of  110  H.  P.  Her 
owner  determined  on  making  a 
change  and  ordered  the  replacing 
of  this  engine  with  a  100  H.  P.  4- 
cylinder  full  Diesel  engine  as  manu- 
factured by  the  Enterprise  Engine 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  She  was 
taken  to  the  boatbuilding  yard  of 
William  Cryer  on  the  Oakland  estu- 
ary, and  the  installation  of  the  en- 
gine and  complete  overhaul  and  re- 
fitting of  the  boat  was  finished  there 
about  three  months  ago. 

This  boat  has  now  been  running 
continuously  for  over  ten  weeks,  a 
large  part  of  that  time  for  twenty- 
three  hours  during  the  day.  She 
makes  better  time  than  formerly  and 
is  now  considered  one  of  the  fastest 
boats  in  the  local  fishing  fleet.  With 
her  distillate  power  plant  the  cost 
of  operation  for  fuel  was  $2.56  per 
hour.  With  the  present  Diesel  en- 
gine running  on  14  degree  gravity 
of  fuel  oil  the  cost  is  24Vi>  cents  per 
hour.  This  saving  alone  amounts  to 
over  $8000  per  year,  and  the  saving 
in  lubricating  oil  also  amounts  to 
considerable,  so  that  the  owner  con- 
fidently expects  his  boat  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  writer  was  told  by  a  marine 
engineer,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  cylinders  of  this  en- 
;gine  were  uncovered  for  inspection 
after  seven  weeks'  continuous  run- 
ning in  sea  service,  that  the  surfaces 
and  cylinder  walls  and  the  valve 
seats  were  as  clean  and  as  perfect 
an  if  they  had  just  come  off  the 
-grinder.  The  engine  during  these 
.•^even  weeks  had  been  running  on 
fuel  oil  of  17  plus  degrees  Baume, 
using  27-degree  fuel  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  starting  and  before  stop- 
ping, the  IT-degree  fuel  being  heat- 
■ed  by  the  Enterprise  system  before 
introduction  into  the  cylinders.  , 

Another  notable  conversion  job  is 
that  on  the  Osborn  and  Bornholdt 
tug  Rover.  The  Rover  was  formerly 
operated  by  a  steam  plant  and  used 
as  a  general  purpose  tug  on  San 


Francisco  Bay  and  the  Sacramento 
River.  Her  steam  plant  is  being  re- 
placed also  with  a  100  H.  P.  Enter- 
prise Diesel  engine.  This  boat  is 
also  being  remodeled  at  Cryer's 
yard,  and  the  owners  are  sparing 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  their 
effort  to  make  her  the  best  towboat 
of  her  class  on  the  bay. 

She  is  63  feet  over-all  length  and 


15  feet  beam.  Her  propeller  is  54 
inches  in  diameter,  4-blade,  and  at 
full  speed  turns  320  revolutions, 
driving  the  hull  at  10  miles  per 
hour.  The  Rover  will  certainly  be  a 
very  economical  towboat,  and  many 
of  the  owners  and  operators  of  com- 
mercial craft  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
will  be  watching  her  operation  with 
great  interest. 


An  Interesting  Salvage 


WHEN  last  spring  the  old 
American  frigate  Granite 
State,  the  keel  of  which  was 
laid  in  1812,  was  burned  as 
she  lay  tied  up  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson  off  Ninety-seventh  street. 
New  York  City,  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  believed  they  were 
confronted  with  considerable  ex- 
pense for  removing  the  charred  ruin. 

But  the  copper  sheathing  on  her 
bottom  and  copper  alloy  spikes  in 
the  hull  made  it  worth  while  for  a 
firm  of  wreckers  to  purchase  her,  on 
the  marine  terms  "as  is  and  where 
is,"  and  to  go  to  the  heavy  expense 
of  floating  the  hull  in  order  to  tow 
it  to  a  point  where  the  metal  can  be 
reclaimed. 

The  Granite  State  was  the  oldest 
warship  in  the  American  Navy.  The 
copper  sheathing  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ship,  which  was  applied  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  1846,  was 
found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

A  corps  of  thirty  men,  includ- 
ing two  drivers,  are  at  present  at 
work  closing  the  ship's  hatches 
and  completing  the  work  of  float- 


ing the  hull.  What  remains  of  the 
Granite  State  will  then  be  towed  to 
Cow  Boy,  near  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
where  the  hulk  will  be  beached  and 
the  destruction  of  the  vessel  by  fire 
completed.  The  ashes  will  then  be 
washed  and  the  metal  reclaimed. 

The  Granite  State  did  duty  in  four 
wars,  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  gun 
never  was  fired  from  her  decks  at  a 
hostile  ship.  The  ship  was  commis- 
sioned in  1846  as  the  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  crew  of  1000  men. 

In  1861  she  was  sent  to  Port  Royal 
and  remained  there  during  the  Civil 
War,  serving  as  a  supply  ship.  In 
1872  the  Granite  State  was  towed 
to  New  London,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  receiving  ship.  Newport.  Rhode 
Island,  was  its  next  location,  where 
in  1876  she  went  into  service  as  a 
training  ship  for  naval  apprentices. 

In  1889  the  Granite  State  was 
anchored  in  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  serv- 
ing as  a  cholera  ship  during  the  epi- 
demic at  that  time.  Incoming  pas- 
sengers were  landed  at  Fire  Island 
and  the  contagious  cases  transferred 
to  the  Granite  State. 
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DECK  WINCH  EQUIPMENTS 

The  auxiliary  upon  which  iimliaWy  more  thoujiht  and  stiuiy  is  hiinjj 
ai  llu  present  linu',  ii  'Hi  an  electrical  stanflpoint,  than  any  nthif  on 
shijilxtai il,  la  the  cargo  <Uik  'ajucIi.  This  is  an  esi)ccially  iniixirlant  piece 
«il  machinery,  particularly  when  installed  cm  a  vessel  han  Umu  miscellane- 
ous carfjo.  In  a  <leck  winch  equipment  rehability  of  operation  and  ran^e 
111  speed  control  in  both  hoisting  and  lowering;,  are  of  prime  consideration. 
Of  only  slightly  less  importance  are  such  details  as  watertight  construc- 
tion of  motors  and  controlling  devices,  accessibility  of  part«  for  repairs, 
and  convet)iencc  of  operation. 


Some  of  the  earlier  vessels  utili/inj; 
rlfctricity  lor  power  purixises,  such  as 
Haitleships  Kcar^is*'  nnd  Kentucky,  antl 
merchant  \  essc|  .  .\1  inn  r -ota  and  I);ikol;i, 
Usetl  cloclrii-ity  in  the  operation  oi  Iheir 
deck  winches,  the  appliaction,  however, 
in  these  earlier  insUlUtions  wa»  natural- 
ly somewhat  primitive  aid  timply  ap- 

J)lied  a  motor  and  controller  of  more  or 
ess  standard  desiuns  to  the  winch.  In 
the  last  two  or  ihrve  years,  however, 
close  stnily  h;is  liccii  made  of  conijdel-.i 
designs  ol  electric  car^o  winches  with  ;i 
view  to  having  all  p»rt!>  arranged  (o  ob- 
tain the  best  operaiinf  conditions  and 
»ervkc. 

Sonic  of  these  later  dcsijins  cover  a 
self-contained  winch  with  electrical  part* 
mounted  either  upon  or  insiile  the  spe- 
cially' desiwned  ln-<lplate.  Others  ii'vtr 
an  arr.i  ni-ri  I  ifM  I  I  -r  llu:  remote  contro! 
of  the  v.  I  .  II-.--  I  ,ni.-.ll  waterliRht  mas- 
ter controllers  with  the  ni.iin  eonlrollinn 
apparatu-..  rlir<i»tats.  etc.  located  in 
ttnall  adjacent  deck  housnit;s.  rhi>  ar- 
rangement offers  adv-^nta^e  imin  I  he 
Standpoint  of  accessibility  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  ventilation  of  .rheostats 
etc. 


Sp«ed  in    Operation    Gamed  Through 
Proper  Control 

In  view  of  tlif  importance  of  this  aux- 
iliary on  c.'irL'.i  ■. '  ---.i;ls,  there  has  recent- 
ly been  mtich  discussion  naturally  with 
regard  to  the  exact  character  of  the  Con- 
trol and  the  results  to  be  accomplished. 
One  point  is  obvious,, however,  that  the 
ideal  electric  deck  winch  is  otic  which 
provides,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a 
sir.ii|{ht  hor>epoHer  curve  accommo<lal- 
ing  its  speed  automatically  to  the  value 
of  the  hrad  and  permitting  the  handlinff 
u;  light  and  heav;r  loads  without  the 
necessity  of  chancint{  gears.  Also,  one 
that  gives  in  lowerinc;  as  nearly  as 
practiiahle,  correspondinft  ranK*'  of 
si>eed  for  handling  likhl  loails  down  to 
llie  empty  hook,  as  time  Kained  in  hoist- 
ing  ami  lowering  the  empty  hook  is  th;it 
Ttwc-h  clear  Kain  in  loading  and  unload- 
in  k'  carKo. 

Compared  to  that  control  just  oul- 
lined.  the  early  lypis  of  control  fur- 
ri-hed  for  deck  winches  are  crude.  II'tw 
e\er,  il  is  now  possihle  to  Rct  eleclrii 
ec|nipirien1s  much  lietter  suited  to  the 
actual  requirenicnl»  of  a  vessel,  ami 
Cutlcr-llammcr  engineers  are  constantly 
trivin«r  their  close  study  le  these  needti 


The  Cutler- H.^mmer  Mffl-  C<i.  is  prrpareri  to  supply  com- 
plete electrical  c<iuiptncnts  for  d^ck  winches  and  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  you  with  general  or  detailed  infortnation  on  request. 
Our  Publications  No.  S19  and  No.  890  illustrate  some  work  which 
has  been  done  along  dies*  lines. 

Marine  Dtpmtmai 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

SO  dnvch  SiKrt  N«w  Yoilc  City 

WOKKS:    MILWAUKKH  AND  NEW  YORK 

District  Oflftfes;  Chicago.  323  No-  Michigan  Ave  :  Pittsburgh:  Farmers  Bank 
Bldg.;  Boston:  77  Franklin  St.;  Philadelphia:  Commonwealth  Bldg.;  Cincinnati: 
Dixie  Terminal  Bldg.:  Cleveland:  Guardian  Bldg.;  Detroit:  Krcsge  Bldg.:  St.  Louis: 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  SeVingAfcats:  H.  B.  Sqiiiies  Co^  San  FrancisLO;  5BJ 
Howard  St.  Los  Angeles:  308  B.  M  St,  Seattle;  552  First  Ave.  So.;  Igranic 
BIcctfic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bcdfora,  and  Londoiv 
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NEW  ENTERPRISE  DIESEL  ENGINE 


Th«  canB«ry  lender  AAd  towooat  oriuljr  li  en^tmed  with  ■  (our  •  cjrltnder 
lOO-hortepowH  EAterpriic  Diesel  oil  enBine 


A  FOUR-IN-ONE  LANTERN 


OUR  illustration  shows 
the  cannery  tender 
and  towboat  Grizzly 
II  which  was  built  at 
the  Schertzer  plant  for  Cap- 
tain Frank  Nordland  and  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  tow- 
boat  work  on  Puget  Sound. 
The  Grizzly  11  should  be 
particularly  interesting  to 
San  Francisco  towboat  own- 
ers in  that  she  is  engined 
with  one  of  the  new  Enter- 
prize  full  Diesel  oil  engines. 

Thi.«i  engine  is  of  the  same 
type  as  that  which  was  fully 
described  on  page  61  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  for 
April.  It  is  the  4-cylinder 
size,  nominally  developing 
100  H.  P.  and  capable  of 
operating  continuously  at  a 
very  considerable  overload. 

The  new  engine  is  very 
compact  and  simple  in  its 
design  and  shows  in  opera- 
tion a  ver>'  great  economy  as 
compared  with  any  gasoline, 
distillate  or  kerosene  engine. 
Its  fuel  cost  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  that  of  the  ordinary 
distillate  engine  of  the  same 
power  when  operating  on 
full  load,  and  at  fractional 
loads  this  ratio  would  be 
greatly  increased  in  favor 
of  the  Diesel. 


AN  unusual  electric  lan- 
tern, the  Quick-Lite, 
which  has  been  per- 
fected and  placed  upon  the 
market  by  the  Kwick-Lite 
Electric  Corporation,  360 
Kearny  street,  San  Francis- 
co, will  interest  shipowners 
and  others  to  whom  oil-burn- 
ing lanterns  and  unguarded 
electric  lights  are  constant 
sources  of  danger.  Th« 
Quick-Lite  bears  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  or- 
dinary railroad  lantern,  in 
that  a  heavy  wire  guard  is 
one  of  the  conspicuous  feat- 
ures; but  in  its  essentials  the 
new  light  is  a  considerable 
advance. 

It  possesses  two  globes 
and  a  Quick-Lite  duplex  bat- 
terj'.  so*  that  either  globe,  or 
both,  if  an  unu.sual  light  is 
required,  may  be  switched 
on.  This  design  makes  pos- 
sible an  instant  intensifying 
of  the  light  given ;  but  more 
important,  it  increases  the 
working  life  of  the  batteries 


Tlw  Qalck-Ul*  elecuic 
bftttcry  lantern 


considerably,  since  one  may 
be  rested  for  half  the  time, 
and  the  two,  alternately, 
give  75  hours  of  burning 
from  the  one  battery.  Not 
only  has  the  Quick-Lite 
Electric  two  globes  and  a 
duplex  batter>',  but  it  also 
has  two  colors,  white  and 
red,  either  being  supplanted 


by  the  other  when  the  oper- 
ator presses  a  button. 

The  upper  portion  of  the 
lamp,  which  contains  the 
batter}',  consists  of  a  steel 
cylinder,  copper-finished  and 
lastly  nickel-plated.  Below 
this  projects  a  heav}'  glass 
globe,  within  which  are  the 
incandescent  bulbs,  and  the 
glass  globe,  in  turn,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wire  frame.  As 
a  result  of  this  sensible  de- 
sign, the  light  shines  down- 
ward, precisely  where  it  is 
wanted,  instead  of  being  ob- 
scured, as  in  oil-lanterns,  by 
the  oil-container. 

The  Quick-Lite  electric 
has  manifold  attractions  for 
the  railroad  man,  camper, 
automobile  driver  and  a  hun- 
dred other  persons,  but  not 
least  for  the  shipowner  and 
sailor.  It  should  be  espe- 
cially valuable  in  tank 
steamships,  which  often 
have  been  the  scenes  of  ex- 


The  care  of  this  engine 
under  operating  conditions 
and  its  maintenance  and  re- 
pair do  not  present  any  prob- 
lems differing  from  those 
with  which  the  ordinary  in- 
ternal combustion  engineer 
using  distillate  has  to  deal, 
and  its  very  obvious  econ- 
omy should  recommend  it  to 
all  operators  of  small  tugs, 
tenders,  fishing  boats,  and 
other  craft  requiring  de- 
pendable power  at  low  coat 
for  their  propulsion. 

The  engines  for  marine 
purposes  are  equipped  with 
the  well-known  Enterprise 
reversing  gears,  and  the  lon^ 
experience  of  the  Enterprise 
Engine  Company  in  the 
building  of  marine  engines 
for  Pacific  Coast  needs  en- 
ables them  to  put  into  this 
engine  everything  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  a  depend- 
able servant  to  the  operators 
of  boats  on  our  difficult 
coast. 

The  engine  starts  very 
readily  on  compressed  air  at 
140  pounds,  and  once  started 
and  kept  lubricated  it  can 
be  depended  upon  to  remain 
in  operation  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances  while 
fuel  supply  holds  out. 


plosions  when  ordinary  in- 
candescent globes  have  been 
broken  and  the  hot  wire  ex- 
posed to  gases.  How  such 
an  accident  could  occur  with 
the  Quick-Lite  electric  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  because 
the  wire  guard  and  the 
heavy  glass,  both  of  which 
serve  as  guards  to  the  in- 
candescent lights,  give  pro- 
tection against  any  probable 
mishap  or  mishandling.  As 
a  Northwestern  Pacific 
switchman  wrote  to  the 
Kwick-Lite  Electric  Corpo- 
ration: "While  trying  one 
of  your  electric  lanterns 
switching  in  Santa  Rosa 
yard,  the  car  I  was  riding  on 
was  derailed  and  threw  me 
on  the  ground,  and  I  rolled 
about  ten  feet.  The  lantern 
went  about  ten  feet  further 
than  I  did  and  was  still 
burning,  so  I  got  up  and  got 
the  lantern  and  gave  a  stop 
signal." 


Coogle 
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SUTTER  4r4-19 


Mr.  Slilpoimef— Mr.  Merdiant 

Your  tntsineM  la  world  'wide— «o  is 
our  service. 

Shanghai.  Sydney.  Nagasaki,  Africa, 
no  matter  where  your  ve&sd  or 
goods  go,  we  take  care  of  yonr'in- 
sniance  ptoblenw— end  losses. 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  own 
"Insurance  Departmeat"  witboot 
adding  a  penny  to  your  pajrroU? 

It  can  be  arranged,  call  Sutter  44-19. 


FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY 

INCORPOMTBD 

AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS  ft  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
56  BEAVER  8T^  NEW  YORK 
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244  California  Street  Phone  Douglas  4705^ 

AnENT  For 

YAMASHITA  KISEN  KAISHA 
Aurtral—ian  Direct  SenriM 

REGULAR  MONTHLY  SERVICE 
100  Al  Steamers 
—  TO  — 

(other  pMTts  if  inducements  offer) 

Seattle — Vane,  B  C — San  Franciscc 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  1  Aug.  7  Aug.  9.  Aug.  15 

YOSHIDA  MARU  Xo.  2  Sept.  7..  Sept.  9  Sept  15  * 

(Via  Los  Angeles  if  inducements  offer) 
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DIEHL  MOISTURE-PROOF  FANS 


ALL  fittinjrs  and  acces- 
Hories  to  be  used  on 
shipboard  muat,  in 
order  to  give  good 
service,  be  moisture-proof. 
This  is  especially  true  of 
electrical  apparatus  where 
failure  to  exclude  moisture 
not  only  results  in  deteriora- 
tion of  material,  corroaion, 
etc.,  but  may  cause  short- 
circuiting  of  electric  con- 
ductors with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

The  Diehl  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  placing  before 
the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine its  line  of  bracket  an<l 
ventilating  fans,  has  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to 
insure  steady  service  with 
the  least  possible  mainte- 
nance expense  and  w^ith  the 
greatest  efficiency.  The  di- 
rect current  motor  i.**  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  no 
atmospheric  moisture  can 
come  in  contact  with  any  of 
its  vital  parts,  and  the 
blades  of  the  fan  are  con- 
structed of  solid  brass. 

The  fans  are  made  both 
in  the  oscillating  and  non- 
oscillating  types.  The  oscil- 
lating type  has  an  oscillat- 
ing radius  of  90  degrees,  and 
the  non-oscillating  type  has 
a  swivel  adjustment  .so  that 
it  can  be  set  at  any  point  of 
the  360  degrees  simply  by 


Diehl  iwo-blade  cabin  f«n 


the  manipulation  of  h  thumb 
screw  below  the  motor  head. 
This  swivel  adjustment  has 
become  very  popular,  the 
passenger  in  his  stateroom 
being  able  to  direct  the 
breeze  from  the  fan  to  any 
point  desired.  We  illustrate 
herewith  a  number  of  the 
types  of  ventilating  fans 
manufactured  by  the  Diehl 
Manufacturing  Company, 
who  have  been  building  fans 
forthepa.st  thirty-two  years. 
Each  fan  is  e<iuipp€d  with 
cord  and  plug  and  packed 
in  a  substantial  individual 
wooden  case.  The.se  fanii 
have  been  used  exclusively 
in  the  Pullman  ser\'ice  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have 
been  very  extensively  used 
on  shipboard.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  ships  in  which 
Diehl  fans  are  used,  or  spec- 
ified to  be  used,  shows  the 
high  opinion  with  which 
these  ventilating  machines 
are  regarded  by  the  mari- 
time trade:  Steamships  Nan- 
king, Creole  State,  Wolver- 
ine State.  Golden  SUte, 
Hawkeye  State,  four  United 
States  Coast  Guard  cutters, 
and  four  tankers  under  con- 
struction for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   Petroleum  Company, 


Ltd.,  at  the  Union  Construc- 
tion Company,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Diehl  Manufac- 
turing Company  furnished 
Navy  fans  for  all  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  ships 
built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, Newport  News  Ship- 
building Company,  Sun  Ship- 
building Company,  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and 
Union,  Baltimore,  and  Quincy 
plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Bath  Iron  Works,  and  other 
eastern  yards.     They  have 


supplied  the  Navy  with 
moisture-proof  fans  since 
1910.  This  company  also 
manufactures  large  motors 
which  are  used  on  hoists  and 
winches. 

The  Diehl  fan  is  liundled 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
Marine  Electric  Company, 
195  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  The 
Marine  Electric  Company 
has  recently  received  a  car- 
load of  over  1000  fans  to 
augment  their  stock  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  properly 
care  for  the  requirements 
of  all  customers  and  par- 
ticularly those  using  direct 
current  fans.  It  is  their  in- 
tention to  continually  be  in 
a  position  to  make  immediate 
deliver>'  of  the  various  types 
of  direct  current  fans  ordi- 
narily required  for  a  vessel's 
equipment.  A  complete  stock 
of  spare  parts  will  be  car- 
ried for  all  types. 


Diehl  Rit  bUde 


DUhl  br«k*t  Un  DithI  oKQlating  dnk-l*n  DieU  buckit  bladt  nhiaw  Un 
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yevvdcO'^I  Produce! 

ONE  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago  Lavoisier  coined  the 
name  Oxygen. 
In  choosing  the  Greek  word  rewdo)  "I  produce,"  as 
his  main  root  he  had  in  mind  a  chemical  reaction  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  gas. 

Had  Lavoisier  been  able  to  foresee  the  tremendous  pwrt  that  Linde 
Oxygen  i^  playing  in  modem  industrial  development,  he  would  have 
realized  the  vast  significance  of  that  word  Fewdo)  "I  produce!" 

The  country  over,  Linde  Oxygen  is  daily  making  possible  greater 
production — everywhere  it  is  saving  time  and  cutting  costs. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  Linde  plants  and  warehouses  assures 
American  welders  and  cutters  of  a  prompt  supply  of  highly  pure 
oxygen — wherever  they  are,  whatever  their  requirements. 


THE  UNDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  ana  Cartwii  Building,  iO  East  42nd  Strert,  N.  Y. 
Kohl  Building,  San  Franciaco 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 
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TRADE  LITERATURE 


The  Union  Engineering 
Handbook  —  Pumping  Ma- 
dUneijr,  Air  Conpnuon^ 
Condcmen.   Gompiled  bjr 

P.  Ordway,  >f  E.,  for  the 
Union  Steam  Puriip  ("om- 
pany,  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan, U.  S.  A.  450  pages, 
bound  in  red  aeal  with 
i^old  stampings. 

This  is  ji  very  hiin(is<inie 
and  most  unuHUally  complole 
handbook  on  the  KUhjects 
covered  as  well  as  a  eata- 
loK  I'f  the  apparatus  nianu- 
factured  by  the  Union  Steam 
Pump  Company. 

Section  I  of  88  pages  cov- 
ers the  theory  and  practice 
of  compressed  air  engineer- 
ing and  condensing,  a  great 
deal  of  ver>'  useful  data  on 
the  cost  of  compressing  air 
l)y  the  use  of  various  fuels, 
oil  Die  prH<-li<;il  calculation 
connected  with  in.-^tallations 
in  industrial  plants,  on  the 
iiKuring  of  pipes  for  various 
purposes,  and  a  highly  in- 
structive list  of  the  uses  to 
which  compressed  air  is  be- 
ing put  in  modern  industries. 

Section  II  deals  with  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  dividing  them 
into  two  general  classes,  tur- 
bine and  volute.  This  sec- 
tion, which  covers  80  pages, 
forms  a  ((jnitilcte  treatise  on 
the  desi^'ii.  inanufacture  and 
Use  of  centrifugals.  Full  di- 
rection.s  are  jriven  for  in- 
stalling, for  (iguting  horse- 
power, costs  of  pumping, 
friction  of  water  in  pipes, 
and  many  tallies  of  useful 
data  concerning  the  flow  of 
water  throuj^h  oriilces,  noz- 
zles, hose.s  and  hydrants.  A 
ver>'  interesting  table  eover- 
in»r  four  pages  gives  the 
proper  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  for  handling 
various  kinds  of  chemical 
lii|iiids. 

Section  III  occupies  (54 
pajtes  and  trt^-i^s  of  cniuiens- 
ers  and  cotuienser  fittinvrs. 
This  section  c<intains  much 
u.neful  data  eoncerninjt  the 
effects  of  dry,  superheated 
and  .natural eel  steam  on  con- 
densers in  practical  ojiera- 
tion.  It  gives  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  va- 
rious sizes  and  types  Of  tobM 
used  in  condensers. 

Section  IV  is  devoted  to 
electrical  data  and  gives 
some  very  practical  material 
on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rent motors  and  electricaJ 
coBtrd  equipment. 

sc 


Section  V  treats  of  direct 
acting  steam  pumpa.  This 
aection  eoven  120  pAges,  and 
gives  complete  practical  de- 

tailed  specifications  for  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
all  classes  and  types  for  a 
vety  wide  range  of  applica- 
tfon. 

Section  VI  is  devoted  to 
j>ower  pumps  and  crank  and 
flj'wheel  connected  pumps. 

Id  the  appendix  i«  carried 
a  veiy  useful  coUectioB  of 


MARINE  and  industrial 
power  plant  engi- 
neers who  are  inter- 
ested in  improving 
the  eqni^nent  of  their  planti 
■hoQld  pajr  a  visit  to  the  of- 
fice of  Halloran  &  Golcher 
in  the  Sharon  Building  and 
study  the  display  of  equip- 
ment which  is  on  exhibit 
there. 

Of  particular  interest  is 
the  full  sized  Radojet  air 
pnmp  ent  on  the  center  line 

so  as  tn  reveal  the  construc- 
tion and  principles  of  opera- 


tables  as  complete  as  will 
ordinarily  be  found  in  the 
beat  engineering  handtKMdu. 
These  cover  the  phjrsfeal 
characteristics  of  iron  and 
steel  pipe,  the  properties  of 
steam,  factors  of  evapora- 
tion, various  United  States 
standards  on  pipe  fitthigs, 
tables  of  logarithms  and  trig- 
onometrical functions,  cir- 
cumference and  areas  of  cir- 
cles, etc.,  and  a  very  com- 
plete and  eoDvenleiitijr  ar- 


tion  of  this  modern  method 
f'lr  obtaining  high  vacuums 
in  steam  condensers.  A  num- 
ber of  other  interesting 
pieces  of  equipment  are 
shown,  and  there  is  quite  a 
collection  of  new  catalogs 
and  data  twoks. 

Rallonm  ft  Golcher  are  f  ae- 
tory  representatives  in  thi.s 
di.strict  for  condensers  man- 
ufactured by  the  C.H.  Wheel- 
er Manufacturing  Company; 
for  Radojet  and  BatrwE  vae- 
uum  pumps;  for  Kerr  econ- 
omj'  turbines  and  reduction 


ranged  collection  of  tables 
of  units  and  weights  and 
maasnrea  with  their  conver- 
sion eqaivalenta. 

Taken  altogether,  this  la  a 
book  that  should  find  a  veiy 
welcome  place  on  the  desk 
or  l>ook  shelf  of  any  engi- 
neer. 

The  Union  Steam  Pump 
Company  are  represented  in 
the  San  Francisco  district 
by  Halloran  ft  Golcher,  with 
ottces  tn  the  Sharon  BaUdiag. 


gears  for  turbo  -  auxiliary 
equipment;  for  EnpberK  fren- 
erating  sets  and  vertical  en- 
gines; for  the  Union  Steam 
Pump  Compuy  slmpleK  and 
duplex  marine  type  steam 
pumps;  for  the  gauges,  rev^ 
olutton  counters,  etc.,  manu- 
factured by  JaoMW  P.  teunh 
&  Company. 

This  firm  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  prompt  service 
and  advice  on  marine  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  and  om  in- 
dustrial power  plant  equip- 
ment. 
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l\  J\  V/  vl    Cast  Stcei. 


ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 

Meets  every  requirement  of  a  dependable 
Anchor  Chain  Cabie 


Stmtgih'^TtatM  ilurar  the  tcnnlft 
atn»gm  of  Naoo  Chain  to  csweed  that 
of  ordinary  ocininiercial  andior 

(-able,  size  for  size,  by  over  70%.  This 
great  strenRth  makes  it  possiljlc  to  fum- 
isli  Xaco  Chain  to  s(>ecification3  40% 
higher  than  those  established  on  any 
cmee  type  of  Anchor  Chain  CaUe. 

Ra«lMafloe  to  ffcocXr— Subjected  to 
the  most  severe  urage  of  marine  service, 
Nam  rhain  luis cstablishe<l  a  new  stand- 
ard of  s^iftty  for  life  and  property.  Be- 
causf  of  its  s;rt'at  tt'n?ile  strength  and 
high  clastic  limit,  it  withstands  without 
distortion,  shocks  that  destroy  oidinaiy 

chain  cables. 

Uniformity  —  The  process  of  manu- 
facture, I'v  whicli  each  link  of  the  s;iine 
type  and  si 70  is  made  off  identical  pat- 
terns, assures  al)s<jliite  unifomity  hi 
liize  and  shape  of  links. 

Fermonency  of  Shape— The  solid 

stud  Cast  integral  with  the  link,  together 
with  tile  inherent  quality  of  Naco  Steel, 
whicli  eiial.iles  Naeo  Chain  to  withstand 
cxciCssivt*  shucks  \\  ithout  disiortion,  pro- 
tect the  permanency  of  sli.tpe  of  eacit 
link  throughout  the  Hie  of  the  chain. 

Ease  of  Operation  —  Because  of  thia 
uniformity  and  permanency  in  size  and 
shape  of  links,  Naco  Chain  always  oper- 
smoothiy  over  the  wildcat.  The 


casting  of  tlie  atad  adid  whh  the  link 
eUMnatea  Ae  poaribiliQr  of  loose  or  loot 
otnda  and  aamea  op&M:  IdnldnE' 

Resistance  to  Corrosion— Thtt 

losive  action  of  salt  water  is  less  on 
Naco  Steel  than  on  other  chain  mater- 
ials. In  tc-sts  of  l"n>;  dtiration,  Naco 
Cable  lost  less  than  hall  as  much  weight 
as  wroiislit  iron  cable  exposed  to  the 
same  conditions.  Its  homogeneous  struc- 
ture resists  the  corrosive  action,  which 
eats  into  the  iibrc  or  laminations  of 
wrought  iron,  in  constantly  increasing 
areas,  and  with  deeper  actioa  than  is 
idaihle,  or  can  he  neasurad. 

BM$i$tmtce  to  Wear— Nnco  Chain 
has  auperior  wearing  qualities.  Because 
of  its  ipreater  haidnesa  (ita  Brinneli  Niun- 
her  averaps  260^  as  against  wrought 
iron's  110)  Naco  Chun  affords  n  coiTe* 
apondhigly  increased  resiatanoe  to  wear 
ttid  fifrrw^Mti 

Weight— In  weight,  size  for  site. 
Naco  Chain  is  made  the  same  as  wrought 
iron;  insuring  the  sag  required  for  easy 
riding  at  anaior. 

Official  Rating  — Haco  Chain  car- 
ries the  official  approval  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  Shipping.  American  Bureau  of 
Sluppiog,  and  the  bureau  Veritas,  and 
ianunlMied  ta\  ' 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
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APPRAISAL  OF  TERMINAL  PROPERTIES 


IN  the  April,  1921,  number 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
Mr.  H.  McL.  Harding, 
consulting  engineer  of 
the  State  of  New  York  an 
barge  canal  terminals,  pre- 
sents an  interestiiur  article 
on  the  requirements  :i  mod- 
ern freijrht  tertniiijil  .sh()uld 
pr.Mses;^    Mr   Hurding  states; 

"Thi  ri  I-  now  arising  a 
demand  for  terminal  tacil- 
Itics  for  water-borne  freight 
and  this  dciriiind  is  not  con- 
fined to  Knv  one  scrtiiin  of 
(he  United  States,  but  in 
front  of  nearly  evi'^^  m  i  un 
or  inland  city  where  thorc 
are  inciiiiries  for  terminal  lo- 
cations by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, tfn  1  lie--,  munic- 
ipalities. ciir|n»ratiiins.  and 
pri\a(e  individuals. " 

iie  Aums  up  the  feature.s 
which  should  influence  the 
appraisal  of  terminal  prop- 
erties in  a  series  of  ques- 
tions or  statements  and  it  is 
intere.stitig  to  note  liow  com- 
pletely Berkeley's  proposed 
harbor  development  plans — 
Pacific  port  terminal — meet 
these  ideal  requircinents  : 

1.  The  size  <it  tlie  area  a* 

an  undivided  v^  hole. 

A.  The  situatioji  ou  the 
East  Bay  water  frontage  pre- 
sents the  possibility  of  ex- 
tensive terminal  development 
extending  as  it  dops  frijm  the 
Key  Route  mole  td  the  Con- 
tra Costa  county  Hne. 

2.  The  length  of  tlie  water 
frontage  and  its  width  in 
proportion  to  its  frontage 
length.  Certain  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  alHtve  lengths 
and  width  give  the  greatest 
value. 

A.  The  length  of  this  wa- 
ter frontage  is  about  25,000 
feeL  The  average  distance 
from  the  ahore  to  the  outer 
end  }■  ahout  IS.OOO  feet. 

3.  The  |n>siti(Mi  of  the 
federal  H'overnment  pi<Thpad 
and  bulkileaii  line  ;n  rehi 
tion  to  the  whole  properly 
and  the  pooaibility  of  modi- 
fication. 

A,  Bfith  the  jjierhead  and 
bulkhead  lines  are  determin- 
ed by  the  Ineatiijlj  i?f  the 
four  moles  on  the  area  and 
follow  the  qaay  walla  of 

each. 

1.  The  possibility  «(  pru- 
jecling  suitable  piers  into 
the  waterwa\  ami  the  num- 
ber of  piers  and  sliiM  of 
commercial  width  that  ean 
be  constructed. 

A.  Plans  provide  for  four 
great  quays  or  moles,  each 
3000  feet  wide  and  13,000 
feet  long  with  basins  SOOO 


feet  wide  between.  Should 
necessity  require,  lateral 
piers  could  be  constructed 

from  these  moles  and  not 
interfere  with  i)rovi8ion  of 
ample    turning   basins  for 

ships. 

5.  The  present  depth  of 
water  along  the  present  or 
propoaed  quay  line  or  piera 
and  tiM  depth  required. 

A.  The  present  depth  of 
water  ia  about  eight  feet  By 
the  dredging  method  for  con- 
strueting  the  moles,  however, 
water  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  will  be  provided  ao  aa 
to  accommodate  deep  aea 
veeaela. 

6.  The  number  of  euble 
yards  of  dredging  and  the 
character  of  the  bottom  tO 
be  dredged. 

A.  Dredging  for  the  ini- 
tial development  on  the  south 
side  of  the  first  unit  amounts 
to  about  4,000,000  cubic 
yards.  The  bottom  to  be 
dredged  is  covered  on  its 
surface  with  a  blanket  of 
mud.  sand  and  gravel,  the 
average  elevation  of  which 
is  about  eight  feet  below 
mean  low  Wftter  level  to  the 
top  of  the  mad.  Underlying 
thia  hbuket  of  aoft  material 
is  a  harder  sand  and  gravel 
at  an  elevation  of  about  26 
feet  below  meui  low  water 
The  character  ef  the  mate- 
rials,  together  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  ita  atratiUcation, 
permits  favorable  dredging 
operations. 

7.  The  character  of  the 
.vLihsoil  and  ita  pile  austain- 

iii^'-  power. 

.A.  t lonsidennvr  the  hard 
bottom  to  average  2r>  feet 
below  mean  low  water  and 
the  depth  tu  be  pumped  in 
channels  30  feet  behiu  rnean 
low  water  jr!%-es  tlie  first 
17  feet  of  piimpiiiK  m  soft 
material  and  only  5  feet  at 
the  lidllom  in  a  harder  ma- 
terial; (2.'  pr<i(iu('es  ii  very 
dt'sir.llde  iiard  hottom  at  an 
economical  deptli  int<i  which 
to  foiiiid  piles.  Ijoth  for  cre- 
ating a  permanent  bulkhead, 
givini'  :i  the  necessarj'  bot- 
tom tu  vvithcituuil  great  out- 
ward pressure  and  also  for 
foundation  purposes. 

S.  Is  the  constrnction  of 
a  iriHrninal  way  of  siithi  ien". 
widtii  for  railway  tra{  Ks  and 
dray  ways  feasible?  The  pres- 
ent drayage  requires  wider 
marpinnl  ways. 

A.  Haoh  mole  or  quay  will 
be  3UU0  feet  wide  and  ample 
room  is  provided  for  all  nec- 
essary  railway  tracks  and 


roadways  to  serve  all  bnild- 
ings  and  wharves. 

9.  Is  there  sufficient  room 
for  transit  or  tranfi-shipment 
sheds  of  proper  dimensions 
parallel  to  the  frontage  of 
the  quay  or  the  pier? 

A.  With  the  width  of  SOOO 
feet  for  each  quay,  anqtle 
provision  is  given  for  neeea- 
8ar>'  transit  sheds  and  of  al- 
moat  any  length  which  could 
poeaibly  be  desired,  all  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  and  ad- 
joining the  wharves. 

10.  Can  warehouses  or 
manufacturing  lofts  be  con- 
structed in  correct  relation 
to  the  waterfront  or  the 
transit  sheds? 

A.  Each  mole  provides  a 
land  area  of  1500  acres  and 
the  plans  call  for  construc- 
tion of  warehouaea  iDunedi" 
ately  back  of  and  connected 
with  the  wharves  and  tran- 
sit sheds.  Factor>'  sites  are 
also  provided  and  none  of 
the  warehouses  ui  factories 
will  be  more  than  1600  feet 
from  the  whan^es,  all  co-4H^ 
dinated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  necessity  for  using 
freight  cars  in  moving  com- 
modities between  ships  and 
factories  or  warehouses  will 
be  practii  ally  eliminated. 

11.  Are  there  good  roads 
iilToriling  easy  rail  or  dray 
approaches  to  the  terminal? 

A.  The  plans  call  for  well 
paved  roadways  to  all  indus- 
tries located  on  the  terminal, 
as  well  us  to  the  wharvei^ 
There  are  now  excellent 
street  approachee  from  all 
east  bay  cities  and  the  inte- 
r  i  0  r.  Railway  connections 
with  all  transcontinental 
lines  lead  direct  to  all  in 
dustries  located  on  the  ter 
m  i  n  a  1  and  alongside  the 
wharves.  At  an  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  quay,  ferry  facil- 
ities are  provided  for  rail- 
ro.id  car  floats,  aa  well  as 
for  passenger  and  vehicular 
service. 

A  large  railroad  yard  is 
provided  near  the  shore  end 
of  the  quay  and  all  cars 
coming  to  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  quKy  must  first 
pass  through  this  yard. 
Trains  can  be  brought  in 
from  the  east,  classified  and 
routed  for  the  various  in- 
dustries and  storage  build- 
ings or  for  shipping,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for 
the  classification  of  particu- 
lar commodities  coming  in 
from  ships,  the  warehouses 
or  from  factories.  Freight 
coming  to  the  yard  would 
there  be  classified  in  ao  far 


as  possible  into  carlota  and 
broken  into  trains  for  vari- 
ous railroads.  Another  yard 
for  the  car  float  service  is 
located  at  the  outer  yard. 

Railroads  will  deliver  trains 
into  the  lermiiial  yards. 

Operation  on  the  terminal 
itself  will  Lie  under  the  con- 
troi  of  the  terminal  company, 
thus  affording  equal  and  uni- 
form .service. 

12.  Can  there  be  railway 
tracks  or  drayways  hIohr-  the 
waterfront  so  as  to  secury 
the  all-important  co-ordina- 
tion tietween  veesel  and  the 

shore  ? 

A.  The  answer  given  t'» 
([uestion  II  fullv  an.svvers 
this  also. 

Ki.  flow  many  ship  or 
harce  units  eati  he  laid  out 
along  the  uvailalile  water 
frontage? 

A.   One  unit  provicie.^ 
OOO   lineal    feel   of  iiua.v  nr 
berthing  .tpace  for  70  ships 
of  500  feet  each,  at  one  time. 

14.  What  is  the  possible 

^pare    for    hulk    Of  COaTSO 

ireik'ht '.' 

A.  On  the  southerly  side 
of  thi'  iMitshore  end  is  pro- 
vided a  (  <ialin^  station,  eith- 
er for  liuiikering  ships  or  for 
londii-.f  cargo  coal,  and  in 
this  location  will  bp  pro- 
vided sttitrape  space  for  oil, 
which  may  he  led  throut-'h 
pipes  aliinvr  lioth  faces  of  th'» 
quay  so  that  ships  may  l.ie 
supplied  with  oil  while  they 
are  loadinj.'  other  commod- 
ities. Crain  elevators  are 
provided  on  the  north  and 
south  qua.\  s  with  certain 
separate  yards  for  the  di- 
rect load  up  of  jfrain  into 
vessels,  snd  from  these  jfrain 
elevatc'Ts,  conveyors  tna\'  he 
planned  to  run  along  the 
face  of  the  pier  sheds  above 
the  roof  where  desirable,  sii 
(hat  ships  may  he  loader! 
with  grain  at  any  point 
along  the  commercial  quay 
front. 

An  area  is  reserved  for 
the  handling'  of  lumber  which 
ma.v  come  in  by  rail  fn.'in 
the  interior  and  may  be  load- 
ed directly  out  of  cars  into 
ships  or  from  ships  to  cars, 
or  may  be  stored  temporarily 
and  then  loaded  into  ships 

For  this  purpose  heavy  vran 

try  cranes  are  plautted.  serv- 
ing the  lumber  area. 

15.  Annual  tonnage  trans- 
ferring capacity  per  linear 

foot. 

A.  Three  hundred  ton*  or 

more. 

16.  Character  of  the  soil 
to  the  rear  of  the  buUtbesd 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  120O  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
•  versible  Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.     A  pair  of  these 

engine*   have    been   installed    on   the    MS  "KENNECOTT." 
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in  reiipect  to  securing  stabte 
fouiidctioiia  fwr  npentrae- 
turea. 

A.  All  of  the  are*  iwo- 
vidcd  for  industries  is  flllad- 
\n  land  capable  of  sustain- 
ing any  weight  desired.  See 
answer  to  question  7. 

17.  Determination  of  the 
best  type  of  auperstructuret 
whether  of  the  crib,  conereta 
wall  or  raUeriog  platform 
type. 

A.  rtans  tall  for  dividing 
the  uurchmise  buildings  by 
fire  Willis  ii;to  .sections  150 
feet  iiy  50  iLct  and  thi.s  has 
been  iorisidered  good  priit- 
tioe  fur  this  class  of  builtii-iK- 

The  tiofir  loading  provides 
the  following:  The  gruuiid 
floor  belli};  direclly  on  the 
fill  would  be  sus(  eptible  of 
any  weight  to  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  fill. 
The  second  and  third  no<ird 
should  b«  desiijued  for  :500 
liouiids  per  Miiuare  tool  and 
the  fioorrt  jibove  that  250 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  height  of  the  lloors 
will  be:  first  floor,  ir,  feet 
in  the  clear,  atui  floors  al>ove 
that  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

Thf  wharf  .shed  i.-^  deaign- 
eil  for  500  pound.-*  per  square 
foot  on  the  first  iloor  and 
,'iOu  pounds  per  .stjuare  foot 
for  the  second  floor.  The 
first  floor  will  have  a  clear 
height  of  20  feet  and  the 
second  floor  a  dear  height 
of  16  feet. 

The  factory  buildings  are 
designed  to  be  80  feel  wide, 
whii'h  is  con.sidered  .suffici- 
ently narrow  to  operate  in- 
dustries without  artificial 
liKhtinK.  The  floors  will  have 
a  live  load  of  200  pounds  per 
square  foot  with  a  clear  tioor 
height  of  16  feet. 

Automatic  sprinklers  are 
provided  through  the  entire 
district.  Tanks  for  fire  pro 
tection  and  auxiliary  pumps 
will  he  installed  with  high 
pressure  fire  service  lines 
and  hydrants  at  frequent  in- 
tervals on  the  entire  property. 

18.  Distance  from  the  civ- 
ic cemtan  for  the  origin  aiMl 
eonflniDiition  of  freight. 

A.  All  of  tiM  east  hay 
eoaunitnitia*— Atameda,  Oal^ 
land,  BRwcyriiie,  Berkeley, 
and  Alhany— may  be  coneid- 
ered  as  a  commercial  unit. 
All  of  the  industrial  sections 
of  these  conunanitics  are 
witiiin  easy  trucldng  dis- 
tance of  the  terminal  and  in 
no  case  exceed  ten  miles; 
the  greater  portion  are  con- 
siderably less  than  this.  The 
distance  from  the  Oakland 
city  hall,  which  may  be  con- 


sidered aa  about  the  center 
of  the  industrial  section,  is 
but  S.1  nllea  flrom  the  wt- 
minal:  induitries  located 
•loag  the  Oakland  estuary, 
on  tha  weatem  waterfront 
and  in  Seat  Oakland,  are 
slightly  further  away  than 
tbie;  tboae  located  in  Em- 
eryville, Berkeley  and  Al- 
bany are  much  nearer.  Weil 
paved  roads  from  all  indus- 
trial sections  lead  directly 
to  the  terminal. 

19.  Sewers,  slaughter- 
houses and  other  nuisances 
may  have  an  influence  on 
terminal  values. 

A.  The  zrininjr  laws  of  the 
nuinicipality  prevent  the  pos- 
sihihlv  of  any  obnoxious  in- 
dustries or   iniisani'es  being 

located  on  the  property. 

20.  Fm  eoinmrison  with 
adjacent  watarnnal;  sales, 
such  propotias  must  be  aim- 
itarly  aituated  with  like  phys- 
ical characteristics. 

A.  In  Oakland — the  west- 
erji  area  of  the  city — land 
ranges  from  10  cents  to  $1 
per  square  foot,  according 
to  proximity  to  rail  and  wa- 
ter transportation :  alon^  the 
inner  harbor  pnce.s  range 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  .sijuare 
fool;  in  Kast  Oakland  the 
Values  run  from  75  cents  to 
J2  iier  .square  foot.  i  .'i  i  i 
served  by  rail  or  waUi  trau.-i- 
portation,  or  both.  The 
amount  of  such  land  avail- 
able, however,  is  very  lim- 
ited. 

21.  The  nearness  of  the 
terminal  to  elevated,  subway 
or  trolley  lines  anil  the  prox- 
imity of  a  labor  market  have 
an  important  influence  on  Its 
value. 

A.  Trolley  lines  leading 
from  the  terminal  reach  all 
of  the  east  bay  cities — Berk- 
eley, Oakland,  Albany,  Ala- 
meda, Richmond,  and  Hay- 
ward.  Ferr>"  lines  operate 
direct  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  other  points  around  the 
bay. 

The  nnoMiat  altaation  pre- 
valUng  hecauaa  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  various  munici- 
pal Itles — Sum  Francisco,  Oak- 
land. Serkaieiyi  Alameda,  Al- 
bany and  Kichnoad'— pro- 
duce a  labor  a  up  ply  not 
found  in  eonumaities  the 
size  of  tha  <ne  in  which  thia 
terminal  is  located — i.  c, 
Berkel^.  The  available  la- 
bor supply  therefore  can  be 
measured  by  the  populatloa 
of  these  closely  interlaced 
districts :  Alameda  county, 
344.127:  San  Franciaco,  606^ 
676.    In  this  connection  it 


may  be  noted  that  within  a 
cane  of  IW  miles  from  this 
tanolnal  reaide  1,S00,000  per^ 
sons  and  that  this  ie  the  ex- 
act center  of  the  population 
of  tha  PadAe  Coast.  Fifty 
per  cot  ef  the  reaidenta  of 
the  east  bay  district  own 
their  own  homes. 

22  The  value  is  also  in- 
creased if  the  property  is 
practically  necessarv  to  the 
municipality  or  to  honie  coiu~ 
pany  or  individual  other  than 
the  owner,  for  a  contemplat- 
ed improvement. 

A.  The  entire  enterprise 
is  one  in  which  the  munici- 
pality of  Berkeley  has  a  di- 
rect share  in  its  revenue,  as 

the  leasp  provide?!  that  the 
city  of  P.erkeley  shall  receive 
one-half  of  all  the  profits  ac- 
cruing   from    the  collection 

of  wharfage  charges  on  the 
portion  of  land  leased  from 
the  city. 

2S.  Its  value  is  also  da- 
pendent  vatm  its  naameas  to 
barge,  lighter  or  harbor  craft 

traffic. 

A.  Barge,  lighter  and  oth- 
er harbor  craft  is  able  to 
operate  direct  from  the  ter- 
minal to  any  portion  of  the 
bay.  River  boats  from  Sac- 
ramento and  Stockton  here 
find  their  first  landing  place. 

!l  I  he  .size  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  its  hinterland  and 
their  consuming  capacity,  and 
the  volume  of  tonnage  and 
value  of  the  traffic  passing 
by  its  waterfront,  should  af- 
fect its  appraisal  value. 

A.  Directly  opposite  the 
Golden  Gate  are  situated  the 
east  bay  cities.  Immediately 
hack  «i  these  cities  lies  a 
range  of  low  hills,  making 
one  of  the  most  delightful 
residential  districts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  bay.  some 
fifty  miles  in  length,  stretch- 
es from  the  north  to  the 
south  and  is  enclosed  by  two 
jutting  peninsulas,  the  one 
to  the  south  containing  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  prop- 
er. The  northern  peninsula, 
by  far  the  more  rugged,  is 
wholly  unsuited  for  commer- 
cial development.  The  east 
bay  cities,  located  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  conti- 
nental side  of  this  expanse 
of  water,  are  directly  oppo- 
site it^i  only  accessible  cn- 
trance  from  the  sea. 

The  bay  at  large  is  most 
admirably  fitted  for  commer- 
cial development,  but  a  cas- 
ual glance  will  disclose  that 
the  most  intensive  develop- 
ment at  present — namely,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  itself 
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— Is  Isolated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  very  bay  which 
makes  Its  development  poo- 
sible.  The  east  bay  cities, 
however,  it  can  bo  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction, 
possess  the  most  stntegical- 
ly  located  sitea  for  oomnMn> 
eial  expansion.  On  the  trans- 
continental aids  of  the  bsy, 
harboring  four  of  the  tenn- 
ini  of  the  transcontlneutal 
rail  carriers,  the  east  bay 
cities  are  the  western  gats' 
way  for  the  railroads  for 
central  United  States. 

According  to  the  lf>20  cen- 
sus, t'alifornia  ranks  eitrhth 
in  piipniation  a  m  o  n  the 
states.  showiriK  a  train  of 
44.1  per  cent  over  1910 — a 
total  population  of  3,426,536. 
Nine  counties  surrounding 
the  bay  of  .San  Francisco 
have  a  population  of  1,184,- 
000.  Other  sections  of  the 
state  also  have  their  outlet 
through  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  populations  as  fol- 
lows: San  .loaquin  \'Hlley 
fe  i  K  h  t  criunties  i ,  42,'). 000; 
Sa<ramento  Valley  'nine 
touatie.sj,  214,000,  Northern 
California  (five  counties'. 
73,000,  which  together  with 
the  population  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  bay  make  a 
population  of  1,896,000  di- 
rectly contributory  to  thi4 
locality. 

The  tonnage  handled  over 
the  pi«ps  at  San  Francisco 
now  approximates  10,000,000 
tons  annually.  It  is  conserv- 
atively estimated  that  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  this  now  orig- 
inates or  is  destined  to  points 
on  the  mainland  side  and 
passes  by  Pacific  port  tenn> 
inal  and  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  delay  caused  ay 
transporting  this  tonnaie 
across  the  bay  or  making  a 
long  detour  is  now  charged 
against  it. 

25.  The  elevation  of  the 
land  terminal  area,  whether 
level  or  on  grade,  whether  it 
should  be  excavated  or  tilled 
and  what  expenditures  wuulil 
be  necessary  t<i  m.'.ke  the 
land  area  suitable  fr.r  term- 
inal purposes^,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  appraisal. 

A.  The  great  value  to  land 

on  Pacific  port  terminal  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  all  flUsd. 
all  level,  and  no  expense  is 
incurred  in  leveling  or  cut- 
ting down  land,  which  be- 
cause of  physical  character- 
istics is  unsuited  for  indus- 
trial purposes  until  this  i.i 
done.  Also  the  land  is  made 
at  the  same  time  as  the  chan- 
nels are  dradged. 
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Trade  Literature 


marsi  ^ 

NEWBI  ^ 
SUPPLY  CO 


SAN  FRANC  I 


CataloK  B,  Marshall  •  Newell 
Supply    Company,  San 

Francisco. 

The  Marshall-Ncwell  Sup- 
ply Company  have  issued  a 
very  handsome  book  in  thi» 
general  cataloK-  H  covers 
750  pages,  completely  index- 
ed, and  with  very  numerous 
cuts,  all  bound  in  green 
buckram  with  red  and  black 
stampings.  The  Mar.shall- 
NewcU  Supply  Company  are 
factory  repre-nentatives  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  fol- 
lowing firms:  The  Lunken- 
heimer  Company,  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Ashcroft  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Green- 
field Tap  &  Die  Corpora- 
tion, Durabia  Manufacturing 
Company,  Heller  Brothers 
Company,  Consolidated  Safe- 
ty Valve  Company,  The  Pen- 
berthy  Injector  Company, 
Wahlstrom  Chuck  Company, 
Op€B  Coil  Heater  &  Turifier 
Company,  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Company,  Oliver  Ames 
&  Sons  Corporation,  Fo.ster 
Engineering  Company,  Tole- 
do Pipe  Threading  Machine 
Company,  Armstrong  Broth- 
ers Tool  Company,  E.  C.  At- 
kins &  (Company,  Norwalk 
Lock  Company.  Youngstown 
Sheet  &.  Tube  Company,  Penn 
Oiler  Company,  Hayden  & 
Derby  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Jenkins  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Peck.  Stow  &  Wilcox 
Company,  Taylor  In.Htrument 
Companies,  Joyce  -  Cridland 
Manufacturing  Company,  L. 


S.  Starrett  Company,  Cleve- 
land Twist  Drill  Company. 

Bulletin  No.^0,  The  Gris- 
com  Russell  Company,  de- 
scribes the  Reilly  submerg- 
ed type  self-scaling  evap- 
orator. 

As  long  as  evaporators 
have  been  used  for  distilla- 
tion of  sea  water  to  provide 
boiler  feed  make-up  on  ship 
board,  the  cleaning  of  salt 
scale  accumulations  from  the 
coil  ."(urfaces  has  been  both 
a  problem  and  a  nuisance. 
This  scale  is  sure  to  form 
as  a  result  of  evaporation 
and  its  presence  decreases 
materially  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  from  the  steam  in 
the  coils  to  the  salt  water 
in  the  shell  and  therefore 
scaled  coils  decrease  the 
evaporator  capacity.  When 
a  ship  reached  port  it  was 
necessary  for  the  chief  en- 
gineer to  open  his  evapo- 
rator and  clean  the  coils 
either  by  hammering  them  to 
crack  the  scale  off,  or  by 
heating  them  in  a  charcoal 
fire. 

The  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  Reilly  evaporator, 
submerged  type,  self  scaling, 
and  all  previous  evaporators 
of  various  makes,  and  which 
differences  account  for  the 
self  scaling  feature,  are  the 
following; 

1.  The  Reilly  evaporator, 
submerged  type,  self  scaling, 
is  equipped  with  the  new 
patented  enveloping  baffle, 
which  is  the  only  device  al- 
lowing the  tube  surface  in  a 
salt  water  evaporator  to  be 
entirely  submerged.  With- 
out this  baffle  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  tube  surface  above  tme 
water  level  in  order  to  dry 
the  foam  out  of  the  salt  wa- 
ter vapor. 

The  entire  coil  surface  be- 
ing submerged  causes  the 
scale  on  the  coils  to  be  kept 
moist  and  effectually  pre- 
vents the  baking  on  of  the 
scale,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal trouble  heretofore. 

2.  The  pitch  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  coils  is  de- 
signed to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction 
movement.  This  pitch  has 
been  carefully  determined  by 
exhaustive  ex  peri  men  t.s. 


S.  L.  KREIDER 

SHIPPING 


TOYO  KISEN  I 


cent 
KAISHA 
WILLIAMS  S.  S.  CO..  INC. 


At  Lot  AncclM 
37S  Pacific  Electric  Buitdinf 
At  San  Dieiio 
214  SprKkeli  BuDdinf 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

TO  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The*€  taps  and  our  complete  )mc  of  Small  Tot>l»  aic  on  sale  at 

our    cfBcn   13    Bocton,    Philadelphia.    Birminxhnm,  Roch«itcr. 

Cle«clan.-|.    Petroil.    St.    Loula.    Ctacinnati.    Seattle.  St.  Paul. 
New  Orleans.  San  Franc l-co. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford,  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  «»pping 
like  this,  PAW 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
their  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a 
precision  and  ease  that 
makes  them  favorites 
with  the  men  who  use 
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OPERATORS,  ATTENTION  1 


A PRETTY  row  i»  in 
prospect  between  the 
merchants  who  make 

it  a  business  of  sup- 
plying steamahips,  the  paint 
nMiafaetarera,    the  mp« 

manufacturers,  the  8t«am 
packing  manufacturers,  and 
the  steamship  companii's  op- 
erating government  ships, 
on  tbe  one  band,  and  the 
Shipping  Board  on  the  other 
hand,  over  the  method  of 
piirchasinK  supplies  unil 
equipment  for  theae  ships. 

This  row  hsB  been  brew- 
irnT  f"''  some  moiilhs  i)ast, 
and  wiis  liroiipht  nearer  to  a 
head  on  Tuesday,  April  26, 
when  the  bids  of  various 
paint  mannfaetnrerfl  for  the 
.■-upph'iutr  of  p;iiiit  for  gov- 
ernment vessels  opeiiittHl  b,\ 
Anunrfean  Staamship  Com- 
panlea.  were  opened  by  the 
Shipping  Board  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Among  the  bids  waa  one 
from  the  Ihirham-McQnade 

Paint  Company,  a  suhsiriiarj' 
company  which  manulac- 
ture»  marine  paint  ar.d 
which  ia  owned  by  the  John 
HcQuade  Company,  with  of- 
fices at  7  Pine  street,  New 
York,  antl  I'attury  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  The  Dur- 
ham-JtfcQuade  Paint  Com- 
pany rofnaed  to  bid  on  a 
paint  iif  i  ordirifr  to  the  speci- 
fications L>f  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  offered  paints  of 
their  own  manufacture  and 
which  have  been  commonly 
used  li'.  steamship  companies 
for  .veaii.,  A  protest  was  en- 
tered by  the  company  siirnerl 
its  president,  Robert  W. 
Swan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Swan  denoinued  the 
speciAcations,  rtatin^T  that  a 
paint  manufactured  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  was  ab- 
solutely unfitted  and  unsuit- 
able for  use  <in  shipboard. 
In  his  protest  he  said: 

"Aftw*  a  careful  study  of 
the  Shipping  Board's  paint 
specifications,  and  a  report 
frou'.  rheniists  as  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  a 
paint  made  up  according  to 
the  apeciUcations,  we  can 


commend,  and  will  recom- 
mend, the  Shipping  Board's 
paint  to  be  of  a  aplendid 

quality  for  painting  houses, 
chicken-coops,  barns,  out- 
houses, cellars,  pantries, 
kiteh«M»  attics,  and  even 
wooden  fences,  but  for  ship- 
boa  r<l  purposes  we  feel  cer- 
tain it  will  be  an)nhing  but 
satisfactory." 

The  entire  protest  was  an 
attadc  upon  the  system  of 
purchasing  supplies  under 
contract,  as  is  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Shipping 
Board,  Mr.  Swan  claiming 
that  this  was  a  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant, and  unbusiness- 
like method,  especially  to 
contract  for  supplies  months 
in  advance,  while  the  mar- 
ket has  been  steadily  reced- 

if.K-  As  ;in  ex.'iniplc  nf  the 
evils  whieh  lie  claimed  sav- 
ored very  much  of  those 
existing  daring  the  war  peri- 


Marine  engine  oil  

Cylinder  oil  

Ice  machine  oil    

Flax  packing   

11.  v.  nteum  packing 

Sheet  rubber  packing  

Gaskets   

Semi-metallic  packing   

Asbestos  sheet  packing.... 


on  hi-s  appoiiitment  to  the 
Shipping  Board. 

One  of  the  stories  told 
concerns  the  S.  S.  John 
Adams  which  was  placed  in 
Jahncke's  Dry  Dock,  New  Or- 
leans, where  her  bottom  was 
painted.  She  sailed  for  Pen- 
sacola,  Florida,  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  miles,  and 
upon  entering  the  harbor, 
suffered  an  accident  and  was 
compelled  to  put  back  to 
New  Orleans  where  she  went 
into  dr>'  dock  once  more,  to 
have  her  plates  straightened, 
when  it  was  discovered  that 
in  less  than  three  weeks' 
time  all  of  the  paint  on  her 
bottom  had  been  washed  off, 
necessitating  h  repaint  Iuk. 
according  to  the  report  of 
her  masiter.  Sliipitinvr  meti 
say  this  is  but  or.e  of  many 
instances  in  conneetion  with 
Shipping  Board  cunlracts. 

In  the  protest  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  contract 
system  opens  up  opportu- 
nity for  political  manipula- 
tion, anil  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  political  sine- 


This  they  have  sent  to 
every  supply  dealer  in  the 
United  States,  as  w«U 
every  member  in  Congress,  or 
other  government  offlcial  in- 
terested, and  to  all  steam- 
ship companies  asking  them 
all  to  eo-operato  in  doing 
awi^  wifll  this  expensive^ 
extrnvagant  contract  system 
and  permit  steamship  com- 
panies to  operate  govern- 
ment ships  under  what  is 
known  as  a  "bare  boat  char- 
ter." This  means  that  the 
government  allocates  to  va- 
rious steamship  operators 
vessels  of  government  own- 
ership at  a  specified  charter 
price,  and  the  operators  pay 
for  their  upkeep  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the 
charter  and  operate  them  in 
the  same  economical  manner 
that  they  operate  the  pri- 
vately owned  vessels. 

Owing  to  stagnation  in  the 
■hipping  industiy,  fhoae 
companies  that  were  orgnn- 
Ised  overnight  for  the  pur- 
f>f»«ie  of  seniring  government 


S t ea ii'.a h i jj  ( "o ni pany 
I'ays 
$0  (;2  per  gallon 
O.riT  per  gallon 
0.15  per  gallon 

0.  -IO  per  pound 

1.  ^0  per  pound 
0.40  per  pound 
1.00  per  ound 
1.50  per  pound 
0.55  per  pound 


Shipping  Hoard 
Contract  Price 
10.72%  p.  g. 
0.72iit  p.  g. 
0.47 


0.80 
1.60 
0.48 
1.05 
1.80 
1.30 


P- 
p. 
p. 
P- 
P- 
p. 
P- 


g- 
P- 
P- 
P 
P- 
P- 
P- 


od,  he  quoted  upon  a  num- 
ber of  articles  rpfiuireil  by 
steamship  companies,  and  on 
which  the  Shipping  Hoard 
had  entered  into  contracts 
wiUi  manufaeturara,  qvotins 
the  pHeea  paid  lar  ateaauh^ 
operators  mongb  their  own 
purchasing  departments  in 
the  open  market  of  qualities 
time  tried  mA  entirely  satls^ 
factory  and  for  the  same 
materials  quoted  prices  be- 
ing paid  on  Shipping  Board 
veesela  under  Shipping 
Board  coutracts  the  period 
being  from  November  1. 
1920. 

In  hia  criticism  of  the  con- 
tract qnrtsni  he  refered  to 
the  bottom  paint  contract, 
which  caused  such  dissatis- 
faction among  the  shipping 
companies.  It  is  believed 
that  this  paint  was  fur- 
nished by  a  paint  company 
in  which  was  financially  in- 
terested one  of  the  members 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  who 
resigned  his  official  position 
with  the  paint  company  np- 


eores  for  so-called  inspect- 
ors, invpstiK:atnr8,  surveyors, 
and  other  impedimenta,  all 
of  which  will  lead  to  delays 
in  the  speedy  dispatch  of 
ships,  and  a  day's  delay 
means  a  loss  of  Sl.'iOO  or 
more  on  each  ship,  all  of 
which  adds  to  the  operating 
cost  of  the  ships  and  handi- 
caps the  American  merchant 
marine  in  its  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  more  eco- 
nomically oiwrated  ahipa  of 
other  countries. 

The  Durham  -  McCJuade 
Paint  ("timpany.  in  addition 
to  their  protest  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  have  taken  up 
the  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
steamship  operators,  arid 
sui>ply  dealers.  They  have 
incorporated  their  [irotest 
into  a  circular  hea<le<l  in 
large  black  type  "The  Ship- 
ping Board  Ih'marul  House 
Paint  for  Ships,  Why  Not," 
and  then  shows  the  picture 
of  a  house,  surrounded  by  a 

question  mark,  after  which 
follows  their  protest. 


vessels  throngh  pdltknl  ia- 
fluence,  have  gradualbr  fall- 
en by  the  wayside,  fidled  in 
their  obligationa  to  the  fov- 
ernnwnt.  and  in  manjr  of  our 
harbors  majr  be  aeen  doaena 
of  Shipping  Board  veaaela 
tied  up  to  tin  pim  or  an- 
chored in  flie  bay,  witbout 
cargo  and  many  without  op- 
enttora.  In  Jamaica  Buy, 
there  ate  almost  sixty  ves- 
sels, and  it  has  bean  an- 
nounced that  there  aoon  will 
be  seventy-4v«.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  claim  savings 
in  wharfage  through  anchor- 
ing them  in  Jamaica  Bay, 
but  neglect  to  say  anything 
about  the  losses  on  the  ves- 
sels overhead,  due  to  their 
idlenes.s,  :ind  unbusineasltin 
policy  of  the  Shipping 
Hoard,  The  steamship  com* 
panies  are  Strongly  organ- 
ized and  are  prepared  to 
back  up  the  protest  of  the 
paint  company  and  make  this 
contract  an  Issue,  due  to  the 
very  impracticability  of  the 
specifleatlona  and  contract 
itself. 
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Trade  Literature 


The  Precision  Truing  Machine. 

Uullctin   No.  21  of  tht  Pre- 
cision Truinif  Machine  &  Tool 
Comi>;iny^  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 
A  foiir-|>aKc  leaflet  ile<icribint{ 
Style   No.  21  of  the  Precision 
truing    machine.     This  ilevice 
consists  essentially  of  .i  iittindle 
mounted  on  hall  bearings  with 
a   heavy  flywheel   on  one  end 
and  a  small  RrinilinK  wheel  on 
the   other.     Thi-   boaring.s  anil 
flywheel  are  enclosed  in  a  dust- 
proof  and  waterproof  aluminum 
housing, 

In  IriiinR  up  an  emery  wheel 
this  niarhiru'  Is  bolted  to  the 
table  of  the  grinding  machine 
and  the  face  of  the  small  wheel 
on  the  truing  device  i»  brought 
in  cont.'ict  uith  the  face  of  the 
large  grinding  wheel  while  the 
grinder  is  running.  The  action 
of  the  two  wheels  running  to- 
gether in  this  way  trues  up  and 
ilresses  the  grinding  wheel  and 
produces  a  linish  which  i<i  said 
to  he  superior  to  that  produced 
with  the  ordinary  diamond  de- 
vice. The  only  expense  con- 
nected with  its  operation  is  for 
replacement  of  the  truing  emery 
wheels,  which  is  very  nominal. 


P  o  r  t  o  I  i  f  t— Portable  Electric 
Stacking  Elevator.  .Allan  Cun- 
ningham Comjiany,   Inc.,  Se- 
attle, Washington. 
.\n    eight-page   liidletin  pro- 
fusely  illustrated   describing  a 
portable    electric    elevator  or 
tiering   machine    which   is  de- 
.signed    as   an   attachment  for 
an  electric  storage  battery  plat- 
form  truck   and    can    also  be 
furnished    as    an  in<lepen<lent 
portable   unit   tnountefl   on  its 
own    lour  -  wheel    wagon  type 
truck.     In  the  latter  case  the 
mechanism  is  called  a  portable 
tiering  elevator. 

The  great  nilvant;ige  claimed 
fur  this  mncbine  over  other 
Ivnes  is  that  of  no  projecting 
wheelbase  or  lioi'y  on  the  front 
of  the  platform  guides  so  that 
the  elevator  platform  itsetf  can 
lie  lowered  until  it  rests  ll.it  on 
the  floor  or  platform  on  which 
the  machine  is  working.  With 
a  lievel  edge  it  is  possible  with 
the  elevator  platform  in  this 
(losition  to  wheel  loaded  hand 
trucks  directly  onto  the  plat^ 
form  and  to  lift  them  bodily 
with  their  loails.  This  feature 
of  course  greatly  facilitates  the 
unloading  and  loaillngof  freight 
cars  anil  the  placing  of  heavy 
pieces  on  upper  tiers  on  plat- 
forms in  warehouse. 

Both  types  of  the  tuachinc 
can  be  furnished  with  lifting  ca- 
pacity from  800  to  4000  |)ounds 
with  hoisting  speriU  of  15  to  ffi 
feet  per  minute.  They  carl  be 
lifted  with  cither  direct  or  al- 
ternating current  motors  for 
olugging  Into  dock  or  ware- 
house mains  or  with  low  volt- 
age direct  current  motors  to 
take  the  current  from  the  otor- 


age  batteries  of  the  electric 
truck. 

Two  of  these  machines  have 
been  in  operation  on  the  docks 
at  Seattle  and  have  hern  found 
to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Port  Commissioners  have  or- 
dcrcil  enough  additional  ma- 
chines to  serve  all  of  the  main 
aisles  of  their  warehouse.  It 
is  estimated  at  Seattle  that 
these  machines  pay  for  them- 
selves in  a  very  short  time  in 
the  reduced  labor  cost.s  of  stack- 
ing cargoes  and  the  possibilities 
of  saving  valuable  floor  >pace 
by  higher  tiering. 

Threads  —  Volume   X.   No.  2. 

Shop  organ  of  the  (jcometric 
Tool  Company,  New  Haven. 
Connecticut. 

.\  very  neat  book  of  21)  pages 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
employes  of  the  Geometric  Tool 
Company  and  setting  forth  in  a 
very  interesting  m  a  n  n  e  r  on 
some  of  its  pages  the  ailvan- 
tages  of  shop  work  with  the 
geometric  die  head. 


Liquid  Fuel  Burners  for  Open 
Hearth  and  Other  Regenera- 
tive Furnaces.  Hullctin  Ll'- 
UH  of  the  George  J.  I  lagan 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  George  J.  Ilagan  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh  maintain  a 
service  covering  the  entire  field 
of  industrial  he.Tting.  p.irticular- 
ly  in  that  aspect  of  that  field 
which  has  to  do  with  fuel  ap- 
jilication.  The  application  of 
liquid  fuel  In  the  industries  has 
rather  indefinite  boundaries. 
There  are  some  operations 
where  no  other  fuel  will  be 
considered  and  then  there  are 
many  operations  where  li')ui<l 
fuel  would  be  considered  only 
as  an  auxiliary  to  solid  or  gas- 
eous fuel.  Often  the  application 
of  oil  is  attempted  in  operations 
where  from  every  st.mdpoint  ol 
engineering  other  fuels  would 
be  very  much  better.  it  is. 
therefore,  the  desire  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  George  J.  Ilagan 
Company  to  carefully  analyze 
every  Individual  nrohlciu  and 
give  their  clients  the  benefit  of 
their  long  exl>erience  in  'he  ap- 
plication of  the  various  fuels. 

The  present  booklet  describes 
Ilagan  liquid  fuel  equipment  as 
especially  adapted  tu  oi>  en- 
hearth  furnaces.  This  equip- 
ment includes  burners  of  the 
swinging  type  and  the  Ilagan 
flow  control  stand,  The  burn- 
ers are  applied  to  the  ends  of 
the  furnace  and  the  flow  con- 
trol stand  is  mounted  on  the 
charging  platform.  The  func- 
tion of  the  control  stand  is  to 
permit  convenient  reversal  of 
the  firing  from  one  end  of  the 
furnace  to  the  opposite  end  or 
the  suspension  of  operation  en- 
tirely. Included  also  in  the  Ila- 
gan open  hearth  line  is  a  ladle 
heating  burner. 
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1>  EI  \  FORCED  by  wide 
■'•^  cxixTicncc  covering 
many  impiirtant  marine  op- 
erations. Ihe  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dcTtakc  and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY  BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF  ANY  CHARACTER 


Willamette 

IRON  &  STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I?20  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Canadian  OBfice 
916  Rogers  Bldg.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  Lillie  Evaporator.  iUillctin 
No.  1 14  ol  the  VVhei-lrr  Coii- 
clen.scr  &  EnginccriiiK  Com- 
pany, Carteret,  New  Jersey. 
In  this  25-pagc  booklet  are 
described  in  considerable  detail 
the  features  peculiar  to  the  Lil- 
lie evaporator  and  several  In- 
^t;lllalion»  for  sugar  work,  dig- 
tilling  water,  and  for  evaporat- 
ing many  kinds  of  chemicals, 
solutions  and  waste  waters.  The 
solution  is  forced  to  the  top  of 
the  body  of  an  cfTcct  and  even- 
ly distributed  over  the  oul»ide 
of  the  lubes  in  thin,  rapidly- 
moving  films.  Thus  all  of  the 
available  temperature  difTcrcnce 
is  utilized  for  cau>inK  I'eat 
transmission  and  an  unusually 
high  rale  of  heat  transmission 
is  attained.  Incrustations  are 
taken  care  of  by  periodical  re- 
versals of  both  vapors  and  liq- 
uors through  the  effects.  Those 
interested  in  the  production  of 
distilled  water  for  f>oilcr  make- 
up feed  on  shipboard  and  in 
power  plants  will  be  interested 
in  the  description  of  the  Lillie 
six-effect  evaporating  plant  on 
the  U.  S.  S,  Tennessee  and  Cal- 
ifornia. A  perspective  diagram 
is  also  given  of  the  triple  ef- 
fect and  auxiliaries  recently  in- 
stalled at  the  power  station  of 
the  Chile  Exploration  Company 
of  Tocopilla,  Chile. 


Specifications — Bituminous  Anti- 
Corrosive  and  Water  -  Proof 
Coatings  for  Iron,  Steel,  Con- 
crete and  Wood — A  s  p  h  a  1 1 
Mastic    and  Composition 
Floorings.     Hill.   Hubbell  & 
Company,  San  l-rancisco. 
.\n   attractive   cover  of  the 
loose-leaf  variety  enclosing  bul- 
letins No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No, 
4,  and  No.  5.  of  Hill,  Hubbell 
&  Company.    Hulletin  No.  1  is 
a    questionnaire    setting  forth 
facts    about    Hiturinc  Enamel 
and  Biturine  Solution  is  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  form. 

Bulletin  No.  4  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  Biturine  protec- 
tive coatings  for  marine  uses. 
From  the  years  1916  to  1920, 
inclusive.  Biturine  was  used  on 
a  total  of  455  ships  built  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Bulletin  No.  2  .shows  the 
economy  through  the  use  of 
Biturine  as  a  protective  coat- 
ing for  water  tanks,  as  evidenc- 
ed by  its  application  to  the  sur- 
faces of  over  200  water  storage 
tanks  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  San  Francisco. 

Bulletin  No.  3  advises  the  use 
of  Biturine  protective  coatings 
lor  underground  pipe  lines.  The 
Ozark  Pipe  Line,  running  430 
miles  from  Cushing,  Oklahoma, 
to  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  coat- 
ed by  Biturine  solution  after 
exhaustive  tests  by  the  con- 
tracting engineers,  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  is  functioning  perfectly 
under  the  protection  of  Biturine 
and  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
gas  mains,  hydro-electric  and 
irrigating  installations,  and  wa- 


ter piping  throughout  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States 
are  enjoying  immunity  from 
rust  and  corrosion  through  the 
wise  provision  of  this  protec- 
tive coating. 

Bulletin  No.  5  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Vulcanite  Mastic 
Flooring.  Mastic  might  prop- 
erly be  called  a  bituminous  con- 
crete. 

As  an  acid  and  alkali  resist- 
ant it  has  an  extensive  appli- 
cation for  the  flooring  of  bat- 
tery rooms  and  for  the  lining 
o)  concrete,  metal  or  wooden 
tanks.  It  also  has  an  extensive 
application  for  the  roofs  of  ho- 
tels, apartments,  stores,  facto- 
ries, schools,  or  any  roof  spaces 
which  are  used  for  recreation 
or  business  purposes.  It  may 
be  laid  with  satisfaction  and 
economy  on  a  previously  placed 
lloor  of  wood,  concrete  or  brick, 
the  only  requisite  being  that 
the  material  upon  which  is  iC 
laid  shall  be  solid  with  no  great 
vibration. 


Winton   Marine   Oil  Engines. 

Winton  Engine  Works,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

.■\  J4-page  art  brochure,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  Winton 
engined  vessels  of  various  types 
equipped  with  the  directly  re- 
versible Winton  marine  t)iesel 
and  also  with  the  Winton-West- 
inghouse  Diesel  electric  drive. 
The  detail  of  construction  of 
this  serviceable  oil  motor  is 
shown  pictorially  and  described 
in  the  text.  The  engines  are 
built  in  3.  4,  6  and  8  cylinders 
with  horsepowers  from  50  to 
4.S0.  The  four  smaller  sizes  arc 
littcd  with  reverse  gears;  the 
three  larger  sizes  are  self-re- 
versible. 


Winton  Diesel   Oil  Engines — 
Commercial    Type.  Winton 
Engine  Works,  Cleveland,  O, 
An   eight  -  page   booklet  de- 
scribing the  non-reversible  Win- 
ton Diesel  oil  engine  for  direct 
connection   to   electric  genera- 
tors.    Complete  specifications, 
dimensions  and  weights  of  the 
engines  are  given. 


Winton  Air  Compressors. 

A  four-p.Tgc  folder  describing 
Winton-built  air  compressors. 
These  compressors  are  t>ut  up 
in  four  types:  Model  W-18  gear- 
ed to  an  electric  motor  mount- 
eil  in  line  with  compressor  on 
the  same  beilplate:  Slodcl  AC- 
3  driven  by  a  twin  cylinder 
steam  engine  directly  connect- 
ed and  nionnted  on  the  same 
bedplate;  Model  .\C-3  with  bed- 
plate adapted  for  electric  motor 
drive  throngh  silent  chain  gc-<r- 
ing;  and  Model  W-18  driven  by 
a  f^.eylinder  Winton  gasoline 
motor  mounted  on  the  same 
bedplate  and  geared  down  to 
compressor  speed. 


Gasoline  Marine  Engines.  Win- 
ton Engine  Works,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

An  eight-page  folder  describ- 
ing the  Winton  gasoline  marine 


engine,  in  6  and  8  cylinder  sizes, 
in  horsepowers  from  80  to  200, 
with  special  planetary  type  re- 
verse gear,  all  gears  and  pin- 
ions being  of  chrome  vanadium 
steel.  These  engines  arc  all 
ec|uipped  with  the  Winton  air 
starter,  with  Bosch  coil  mag- 
neto and  battery  current,  and 
a  high  tension  magneto  work- 
ing on  higli  tension  plugs,  giv- 
ing two  independent  and  com- 
plete systems  of  ignition.  Lu- 
brication is  worked  entirely  on 
the  pressure  system,  and  oil  is 
filtered  through  a  series  of  eas- 
ily removable  screens  in  the 
circulation  system. 


The  Pneumercator  Afloat.  Pneu- 
mercator  Company,  Inc.,  118 
Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
A  20-page  booklet  describing 
and  illustrating  the  uses  of  the 
Pneumercator  on  shipboard  as 
an  instrument  of  precision  for 
indicating  the  fore  and  aft  draft 
and  registering  the  main  draft 
and  displacement.  The  Pneu- 
mercator is  usually  located  in 
the  captain's  office  on  a  ship 
and  is  an  accurate  check  on  th< 
weights  carried  in  cargoes  and 
bunkers.  The  instruments  are 
practically  "foolproof"  and  firo- 
vidc  means  in  themselves  of 
proving  absolutely  the  accuracy 
of  their  own  re.'idings.  They 
arc  extremely  valuable  to  a  nav- 
igating officer  in  that  he  has 
under  his  eye  constantly  and 
accurately  the  trim  and  list  of 
bis  vessel  under  all  conditiops. 


The  Pneumercator  Ashore. 

I'neumercator  Company.  Inc., 
118  Liberty  Street,  .New  York. 
.•\n  18-page  booklet  describing 
the  application  of  the  Pneumer- 
cator as  i»n  instrument  (A  pre- 
cision which  will  indicate  the 
level  and  the  weight  or  volume 
of  any  liquid  in  any  tank,  stand 
pipe  or  reservoir.  The  Pneu- 
mercator also  has  been  various- 
ly used  in  measuring  the  depths 
of  rivers,  stages  of  tide,  etc., 
of  water  flow  over  dams,  and 
many  other  similar  purposes. 


Steering  Gear  Catalog.  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A  3U-page  book  with  art  board 
covers  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  various  steering  mech- 
anisms manufactured  by  the  A- 
merican  Engineering  Company. 
Hand  steering  gears,  mechani- 
cal, hydraulic  and  electric  trans- 
mission syjitems,  steam  gears  for 
mechanical  transmission,  hand 
and  steam  gears  for  mechanical 
transmission,  screw  gears,  dif- 
ferential gears,  steam  tillers, 
steering  gears,  and  electro-hy- 
draulic, are  all  described  and 
their  best  use  indicated. 


Instructions  for  the  Care  and 
Operation  of  the  American 
Automatic  Towing  Machine. 

Hullctin  .\o,  107  of  the  .\iiier- 
ican  Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A  four-page  leaflet  giving  the 
working  drawings  of  the  tow- 
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ing  machine  and  windinK  device 
wilh  printed  notes  of  direction 
for  instalUlion,  for  winding  the 
rope  on  drum,  and  for  setting 
the  machine  for  lowing,  to- 
gether with  various  instructions 
on  different  methods  of  lowinK 
and  on  lubrication,  upkeep  and 
repairs. 


Ideal  Pump  Governor.  Bulletin 
No.   1 -A  of  the  .Mlas  Valve 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
A  12-page  booklet  describing 
the  various  styles  and  types  of 
the  Ideal  pump  governor,  which 


is  described  as  a  "piston  actu- 
ated pressure  controlling  valve 
for  governing  either  reciprocat- 
ing or  turbine  driven  pumps." 

This  governor  varies  in  style 
according  to  whether  the  press- 
ure desired  from  pump  is  lixed 
or  variable.  The  actuating  pis- 
ton of  the  governor  works  in 
an  oil  bath,  the  body  of  oil  not 
only  lubricating  the  piston  but 
preventing  the  liquid  from  en- 
tering the  control  cylinder,  thus 
eliminating  any  possibility  of 
the  sticking  of  the  pi$ton  due 
to     corrosion     or  sediment. 


There  are  only  two  moving 
parts,  the  steam  valve,  which 
is  of  the  double  seated  balanced 
type,  and  the  control  piston;  no 
diaphragms,  cup  leather  pack- 
ings or  small  delicate  parts  to 
get  out  of  order. 


London's  Life  Saver  and  Ship 
Recoverer.     t'.    K.  London. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
A   booklet  of  16  pages  de- 
scribing a  newly  patented  de- 
vice designed  by  C.  K.  London 
and     illustrated     with  artist's 
sketches  ^howlng  the  applica- 


tion of  this  device  on  wrecked 
ships. 

The  device  consiists  of  a  buoy 
which  upon  the  sinking  of  the 
ship  is  released  automatically 
but  is  still  attached  to  the  ship 
by  a  light  cable  which  unwinds 
from  a  drum.  The  end  of  the 
light  cable  is  attached  to  a 
heavy  cable,  this  heavy  cable 
being  solidly  attached  to  the 
framing  of  the  ship  and  clear- 
ing itself  from  the  drum  when 
completely  unwound.  In  the 
buoy  are  stored  food,  water  and 
clothing.    When  the  ship  sinks, 


MANILA  ROPE 

To  the  Purchaier: 

If  Manila  Tape  it  your  ne«d  >«cure  Ynchausti  Manila  Rop«. 

It  is  made  where  the  world's  supply  of  Manila  Hemp  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  most  modern  and  efficiently  equipped  hard  fiber  fac- 
tory in  the  Orient.  TTie  superior  quality,  strength  and  durability 
of  Ynchausti  Rope  ha*  created  a  satisfaction  and  confidence  among 
buyers  of  high  class  cordage.  Year  after  year  the  reliability  of 
Ynchausti  Pure  Manila  Rope  has  been  consistently  demonstrated. 

Complete  Stocks  Maintained  on  the  Pacific  Coaat 
Write  for  revised  rope  booklet 


405  Sansome  Street 


GUY  T.  SLAUGHTER  &  CO. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco 


WALKER'S  PATENT 

"Cherub  11"  Ship-Log 

THE  Log  for  speeds  up  to  16  knots 

Unsolicited  Teatimonlal  —  "The  unvarying  accuracy  of  the  'Cherub'  pattern 
Log  that  I  pos8e.ss  calls  for  grateful  comment  from  me.  During  an  extensive 
uae  of  Ship-Logs,  I  found  that  this  one  is  absolutely  'uncannily'  accurate,  if 
I  may  say  so,  and  in  apite  of  wear  and  tear  keeps  up  its  standard." 

For  higher  speeds,  use  Walker's  "Trident"  Ship-Log 

To  Im  obtained  ihroufh  Marine  Opiiciau  *nd  Ship  Chandler*. 


THOS.  WALKER  &  SON,  LTD. 


58  QYFORD  STRFFT. 
BIRMINCHAM  FNG. 


MAKERS  TO  THE  LEADING  NAVIES  AND  SHIPPING  COMPANIES  OP  THE  WORLD 


DOES   YOUR   BOAT  LEAK? 

Send  for  Booklrl.— "HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  BOAT  LEAKPROOF."  and  "MARINE  GLUE  — WHAT  TO 
USE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT."— Each  srade  ii  lot  a  dlBrrenl  pur^oM.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  VOU 
USE  THE  GRADE  WE  RECOMMEND.  Any  u]tS  boat.  «o  lon(  aa  the  framea  are  in  fair  condition,  can  be  made 
water. tixht  by  followinf  the  inatructiona  in  the  above  bvokleta.  Thia  apjiliea  to  anything  thai  floata,  from  a 
canoe  to  a  yacht,  wood  or  ateel.    Put  your  leak  troublea  up  to  ua.  we  will  help  rou  to  atop  thetn, 

JEFFERY'S    MARINE    GLUE"*  "^i/i^Ss  grades 

For  aale  by  all  Yacht.  Boat  and  Canoe  Supply  Houaea;  Hardware,  Paint  and  Oil,  and  Sportini  Good*  Dealer*. 
L.  W,  FERDINAND  •  CO.        -         -         •  132  Kneeland  St,.  Boaton,  Maaa..  U.  S.  A. 
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CAM.  CRANK 
STEAMSHIP 
SHAFTING.  SHOES 
AND  DIES,  PUL- 
VERIZING BALLS 


ORGINGS 


OIL  AND  WATER 
WELL  MACHINERY 
TOOLS  AND 
SUPPLIES 


EDWIN  FORREST  FORGE  COMPANY 


OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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tlie  buoys  varying  in  nutiilH-r 
accordinK  to  Ihc  size  o(  the 
vessel,  (loiil  on  llic  surface,  un- 
winding their  I'ulilo  a»  tlie  ship 
sinks.  Tlic  survivors  tiiuliuK 
refuge  on  the  buoys,  by  open- 
ing the  hati'h.  olxain  access  to 
the  foot!,  clothing  and  svatcr, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
fortably survive  the  rigors  of 
ihipwrcck  (or  a  xcry  cunsider- 
able  length  of  time.  The  sur* 
vivors  being  picked  up.  the 
buoys  arc  left  to  mark  the  lo- 
cation of  the  wreck.  I'poii  the 
arrival  of  the  salvage  vessels 
the  buoys  are  picked  up,  the 
light  cable  is  hauled  in,  fol- 
lowed by  the  heavy  cable, 
which  is  then  attached  to  the 
cranes  on  the  salvage  liijhters 
and  the  sunken  hull  hoisted  to 
the  surface. 

C-R  Regenerative  Compressor. 

Ilulletin  Ni>.  iH)  i>i  the  (iri-- 
com  -  Russell  Company,  9t) 
West  street,  N'ew  York. 
A  12-page  booklet  describing 
the  use  of  an  auxiliary  for 
evaporators. 

Kvaporators  installeil  on  shi|>- 
board  have  to  l>e  of  a  si/e  suit- 
able for  the  maximum  distille<i 
water  requirements,  but  there 
are  many  periods  uhen  the  ves^ 
sel  is  operating  under  reduced 
specil  or  is  in  port,  during 
which  this  maximum  evapor- 
ator rapacity  is  not  needed. 
Quite  freijuently  the  reduced 
rei|uircments  arc  as  low  as  25 
per  cent  of  the  rated  evapor- 
ator capacity. 

The  (j-R  Regenerative  Com- 
pressor installed  on  an  evap- 
orator gives  increased  cflicien- 
ry  by  compreosing  and  deliver- 
ing to  the  evaporator  coils  a 
portion  of  the  vapor  taken  from 
the  evaporator,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  total  steam  rccpiired 
for  evaporator  operation.  The 
latent  heat  conlaine<l  in  this 
evaporator  vapor  would  ordin- 
arily be  thrown  overboard  ir 
the  distiller  or  condenser  cir- 
culating water. 

The  compressor  is  so  install- 
ed that  with  the  evaporator 
working  at  full  capacity  the 
coinprcsNor  may  be  rut  out 
through  a  bvpass  system  by 
the  manipulation  of  the  valves. 
The  compressor  is  of  Ihc  jet 
flow  type. 


Development  of  Electricity  in 
the   Merchant   Marin;.  The 

Cutler  -  Hammer  .Mannfnctur- 
ing  Company.  New  York. 
A  16-pagr  beautifullv  illu«- 
Irated  booklet  describing  the 
use  of  Culler-Hammer  omtrol 
apparatus  for  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  driving  of  the 
auxiliary  macliinerv  on  board 
«hip.  The  Cutler  -  H.immer 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  probablv 
the  oldest  manufacturer  of  elec- 
tric control  e<|uipment  in  the 
United  Stales.  Their  experi- 
ence in  the  marine  field  began 
with  Ihe  early  use  of  electric- 
ally driven  machinery  in  the 
I'niled  Stales  Vavy,  and  in  the 
design  of  control  apparatus  for 


marine  use  they  have  had  prob- 
ably a  wider  and  longer  experi- 
ence than  any  olher  manufac- 
turer ill  the  United  States. 

Marine  Geared  Turbines  for 
Merchant  Ships.  Ilnlleiin  No. 
4<JI»I5  of  the  (icncral  lileclric 
Company,  Schenectady.  X.  Y. 
.^  forty-page  Ix'autiiully  illus- 
trated ami  (trinted  book  with 
art  cover  describing  the  advan- 
tages ol  the  cJeneral  Kleclric 
system  of  marine  geared  tur- 
bines for  merchant  vessels  of 
20()(>  to  Mm  S.  II.  1".  The  Cur- 
tis steam  turbine  as  manufac- 
Inreil  by  the  General  MU'olric 
Company  is  dcscribeil  in  detail 
with  working  diagratus  show- 
ing action  of  steam  and  detail- 
ed drawings  showing  the  entire 
construction,  both  of  turbine 
and  gearing.  The  double  re- 
duction gears  of  the  General 
Kleclric  Company  are  ilescrib- 
ed  and  numerous  drawings  dis- 
played showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  ftrms  anil  the 
construction  of  the  hollow  <jui!! 
pinions,  and  de.sible  shafts  and 
cnuidings  with  detailed  section- 
al ilrawings.  .\  veiy  instructive 
.'in<l  inlerestirg  report  on  the 
operation  and  manufacture  of 
the  turbine  aiul  gears. 


Howdcn's  Forced  Draft.  Hu'le- 
liu  No.  .\-2.    James  llovsden 
&   Company   of   .A  m  e  r  i  c  a, 
Wellsyille.  New  York. 
.An   eight-page  folder  giving 
general    spccilications    for  the 
llowden    forced   draft  system, 
including  the  far.,   fan  engine, 
furnace  fronts,  and  ducts.  How- 


dcn's system  has  become  al- 
most standard  in  high  pressure 
marine  installations.  .'\s  is  point- 
ed out  on  the  cover  page  of 
this  folder,  Howdcn's  forced 
dnift  is  lilted  to  the  largest  and 
fastest  steamers  in  the  world, 
including  such  ocean  gray- 
hounds  as  the  Leviathan,  the 
Imperalor,  the  .Viiuilania  and 
the  .Mauretania,  each  of  which 
has  in  excess  of  60,000  S.  H.  P. 
in  its  ahead  turbines. 


Fulton  Diesel  Oil  Engines.  I'ul- 

ton  Irbn  Works  Company,  St. 

I.ouis.  U.  S.  ,\. 

.\  35-page  bulletin  describing 
in  detail  the  principal  features 
of  the  Diesel  engine  manufac- 
tured by  the  Kullon  Iron  Works 
Company,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment from  the  original  designs 
and  patents  of  Franco  Tosi  of 
Legnano,  Italy.  The  Tosi  en- 
gine has  been  described  more 
than  once  in  the  columns  of 
I'acilic  .Marine  Review.  It  is  a 
vertical  mulli  -  cylinder  4-cycle 
engine  with  an  .N-framc  ron- 
struction  and  all  of  Ihe  bear- 
ings accessible  even  while  the 
engine  is  in  operation. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  perfection  of  the  lubricat- 
ing system  and  the  starling 
mechanism  in  these  engines. 
The  lubricating  system  consists 


Wl  R  Iv  brush  cleaning  of 
metal  surfaces  offers  an 
opportunity  for  consider- 
able saving  of  time  and  labor 
over  that  required  by  hand  in 
removing  paint,  rust,  scale  and 
dirt.  However,  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  wire  brush  of 
proper  design  and  ni»:erials 
which  would  work  efTectivelv 
on  an  air  motor  and  not  wear 
out  too  rapidly. 

.\  wire  brush  of  very  rugged 
design  has  recently  been  pl.iced 
on  the  market  by  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  II  Itroadway, 
N'ew  York,  for  use  wiih  its 
standard  No.  6  "Little  David" 
drill.  It  is  a  brush  with  face 
diameter  of  live  inches  ami  is 
made  ui»  of  wires  of  a  special 
heat  treated  steel  which  has 
been  foimd  to  have  very  good 
wearing  qualities.  Ii  is  sinrdily 
constructed  and  will  stand  up 
under  severe  service. 

It  is  manufactured  parlicu- 
lirly  as  an  attachment  for  the 
No.  6  drill  (as  illustratedl,  this 
type  of  machine  being  especially 
"uiteil  for  work  of  this  nature 
The  drill  has  liberal  bearings  lo 
lake  up  all  the  end  thrust  when 
pressing  down  on  the  work;  a 
high  speetl  and  very  reliable 
motor,  and  moreover  is  of  light 
weight  and  small  overall  dimen- 
sions. It  can  be  used  in  sbarii 
corners  and  olber  c  r  a  m  n  e  d 
sp.Tces.  The  whole  ouKit  weighs 
orlv  IPj  pounds. 

The  wire  brush  outfit  is 
adapted    for    removing  paint. 


of  gravity  sight  feed  lo  the 
main  journals  with  centrifugal 
ring  fillings  on  the  crank  pins. 
The  piston  pins  are  lubricated 
by  forced  feed  under  .-ighl  feert 
control.  The  cylinders  are  lu- 
bricated by  multiple  forced  feed 
oilers  driven  from  the  camshaft 
with  from  two  lo  four  individ- 
ual feeilv  lo  each  cylinder. 

In  the  starling  of  the  Kullon 
Diesel  oil  engine  the  valves 
proper  are  of  simple  construc- 
tion actuated  by  compressdl  air 
and  permit  centralization  of  the 
entire  control  of  the  engine  in 
one  iianti  wheel  conveniently 
located.  To  start  the  engine 
this  hand  wheel  is  turned  to  the 
first  starling  position,  permit- 
ting high  pressure  air  to  pas« 
to  the  starting  valves  opening 
them  in  proper  sequence.  Only 
two  of  the  cylinders  arc  e<)uip- 
ped  with  starting  valves.  .Vfter 
a  few  revolutions  under  air,  the 
hanil  wheel  is  moved  to  the 
second  starting  |H>sition  which 
puts  in  action  the  fuel  pump 
)i|ungers  lor  the  other  two  cyl- 
inders, leaving  air  on  the  start- 
ing cylinders.  When  the  engine 
has  taken  its  tirst  impulse  from 
the  fuel,  the  hand  wheel  is  turn- 
ed further  to  the  running  po- 
sition, automatically  cutting  off 
the  starting  air  and  t»>lting  the 
two  starlinK  cylinilers  under  fiicl. 


rust,  scale  and  dirt  from  tanks, 
steel  cars,  structural  steel  and 
all  sheet  melal  surfaces.  It  is 
very  Useful  for  cleaning  iron, 
steel  and  aluminum  castings. 


"Little  David"  Wire  Brush 
Cleaner 
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A  NEW  DECK  PASTIME 


Hulrice  F.  Mc  UcLaugUtn.  the  "Cornel"  of  inUrnitUmal  tinnit  {am*,  pUyln(  tolt  on  <ht  Cftl(  GoUnancr  on  top  of 
th«  Oyu  buUdInc  in  ho*  Angtln.    Intarts  at  left  allow  dataila  of  (augc  and  columa 
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FTER  havinK  seen  the 
new  Craig  golf  ma- 
chine in  operation,  it 
seems  to  ua  that  the 
operators  of  passenger  steam- 
ships who  do  not  install  at 
least  one  of  these  machines 
on  deck  are  overlooking  a 
very  good  method  of  provid- 
ing pleasurable  pastime  for 
passengers  and  possibly  ad- 
ded revenue  for  themselves. 

Captive  Ball 

The  Craig  golf  machine  has 
come  into  wide  use  among 
golf  players,  both  for  pri- 
vate practice  in  their  own 
room  or  yard  and  for  public 
use  at  golf  clubs.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  ma- 
chine is  a  captive  ball  de- 
vice. It  uses  a  regulation 
golf  ball  attached  to  a  cable, 
the  other  end  of  which  is 
held  by  a  pulley  traveling 
on  a  highly  tempered  spring 
steel  wire  trolley  pivoted  on 
the  vertical  stand  so  that 
when  the  ball  is  struck  by 
the  club  it  travels  in  a  cir- 
cle around  the  stand,  work- 
ing on  practically  friction- 
less  ball  bearings  and  bal- 
anced by  a  counter  weight. 
The  bearings  carrj'ing  the 
trolley  are  geared  to  the 
gauge  dial  ao  that  the  yard- 
age of  the  ball  is  recorded, 
each  revolution  amounting  to 
ten  yards  in  actual  distance. 

With  the  aid  of  a  putting 
cup  and  with  the  particulars 
of  any  golf  course  at  hand, 
contests  can  be  played  out 
with  this  machine  between 
players  approximating  very 
closely  the  actual  conditions 
of  straight  drive  playing  on 
the  links.  Many  of  the  best 
professionals   use  the  ma- 


chine to  keep  themselves  in 
practice. 

Small  Space  Needed 

It  is  very  easily  assem- 
bled, stands  33  inches  high, 
and  weighs  25  pounds.  The 
space  necessary  for  the  full 
use  of  the  machine,  includ- 
ing the  swinging  of  the  club, 
is  approximately  11  feet  by 
16.  Free  space  of  this  size 
is  easily  obtainable  on  the 
decks  of  the  majority  of  pas- 
senger liners,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  golf  en- 
thusiast should  not  take  his 
links  to  sea  with  him.  For 
straight  driving  and  for 
achieving  that  form  to  which 
all  would-be  golfers  aspire 
so  earnestly,  practice  on  the 
machine  is  much  more  easily 
acquired  and  under  condi- 
tions more  suitable  for  con- 
centration on  the  work  than 
is  possible  on  any  public  golf 
links. 

Profeiwional  Endorsement 

MacDonald  Smith,  a  na- 
tionally known  professional, 
says  of  the  Craig  golf  ma- 
chine that  "it  is  ideal  for 
the  golfer  who  wants  to 
practice  and  also  for  the 
thousands  of  golfers  who  al- 
ways intend  to  practice." 

The  Craig  Golf  Machine 
Company  of  590  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco,  are 
manufacturing  these  mach- 
ines, which  are  being  install- 
ed as  part  of  the  equipment 
in  many  golf  schools,  golf 
clubs,  gj'mnasiums,  business 
men's  clubs,  re.Horts,  hotels, 
hospitals,  on  shipboard,  on 
the  roofs  of  downtown  build- 
ings, and  in  many  private 
homes.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine is  nominal,  and  as  the 


balls  are  never  lost,  practice 
on  these  machines  is  much 
less  expensive  than  on  a  golf 
course.  It  is  perfectly  re- 
versible and  can  be  used 
with  equal  facility  by  either 
right  or  left  hand  players, 
for  short  or  long  shots  with 
any  style  club. 

On  a  clean,  smooth  hit  the 
travel  of  the  ball  on  the 
Craig  machine  shows  up  with 
no  vibrations  and  absolutely 
even  flight.  When  the  ball 
is  improperly  hit,  you  not 
only   get  the  unmistakable 


"feel"  on  the  impact  of  the 
club,  but  this  is  confirmed 
unmistakably  by  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  revolutions,  the 
dipping  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  generally  unaatia- 
factor>'  flight  of  the  ball  in 
its  revolutions  around  the 
central  post.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  machine  to  oper- 
ate smoothly  or  properly  un- 
less the  ball  is  properly  hit 
so  that  you  have  a  constant- 
ly visible  register  of  your 
progress  toward  perfection 
in  the  "canny  art"  of  golf. 


Trade  Literature 


Catalog  No.  28  of  the  Dake 
Engine  Company,  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan. 
Seventy  pages  handsomely 
bound  in  hea%'y  buff  art  pa- 
per with  black  stampings  de- 
scribing the  air  and  steam 
motors,  pneumatic  hoists, 
contractors'  hoists,  crane 
hoists,  hoisting  engines, 
swinging  engines,  motor 
crabs,  electric  hoists,  steam 
steering  gears,  spud  hoists, 
gangplank  hoists,  capstans, 
windlasses,  fish  net  lifters, 
and  other  apparatus  for  con- 
tractors' use  built  by  the 
Dake  Engine  Company.  This 
is  the  twenty-eighth  edition 
of  the  Dake  catalog  and  in 
it  are  introduced  a  number 
of  important  changes  for  the 
improvement  of  Dake  en- 
gines. 

The  Dake  engine  is  a  dou- 
ble reciprocating  engine 
which  imparts  a  rotary  mo- 
tion to  the  shaft  through  a 


very  simple  and  exceedingly 
compact  arrangement  of  hol- 
low cam  and  pin  type.  They 
can  be  used  advantageously 
either  with  steam  or  com- 
pre.ssed  air,  are  very  hand- 
ily reversed,  readily  accessi- 
ble for  repairs,  and  occupy 
so  little  room  as  to  be  al- 
most a  negligible  part  of  the 
entire  space  occupied  by  the 
apparatus  which  they  are 
driving.  The  steam  consump- 
tion compares  favorably  with 
that  of  an  ordinary  slido 
valve  engine.  There  are  no 
eccentrics  and  no  bolts  or 
nuts  inside  the  piston  cham- 
ber. The  Dake  engines  have 
demonstrated  their  reliability 
and  efficiency  for  over  twen- 
ty-five years.  The  catalog 
describes  their  application  to 
various  forms  of  hoist  and 
other  handling  apparatus  es- 
pecially designed  for  their 
use. 
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JVhen  you  want  it 
Where  you  want  it 
As  much  as  you  want 
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REST-O-LITE  Dissolved  Acetylene  and  Prest  O-Lite  Ser- 
vice have  made  the  oxy-acetylene  process  indispensable  in 


ship-yards. 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENB 

provides  ship  builders  with  the  purest  cutting  and  welding 
gas  in  easily  portable,  instantly  accessible  and  highly  conven- 
ient cylinders. 

Without  such  a  supply  of  uniformly  high  grade  gas  always 
at  hand,  cutters  and  welders  would  find  impossible  many 
applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  now  in  common  use. 

And  Prest-O-Lite  Service,  operating  through  forty  plants 
and  warehouses,  places  Prcst-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  at 
the  command  of  ship-yards  anywhere,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices :  CuhiAt  and  Orbon  Building,  30  Eut  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco  • 
/»  Canada ;  Prat-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  IJmiltd,  TorvMo 
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At  a  sale  held  in  Seattle  July  12. 
the  fuU-riKged  ChiMiiothe  wan  sold 
t  1  Cuiitjiin  John  F.  Blain  and  asso- 
ciates lor  $25,500  to  satisfy  liens 
of  about  $22,000.  The  Shipping 
Board's  claim,  said  to  be  about  $140,- 
000,  the  amount  for  which  the  ves- 
fl«l  WM  Mid  to  th«  Fox  interests, 
eannot  be  aatislled, 

0     i-f  O 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
Seattle  that  tlic  Ka^t  Asiatic  Com- 
pany wo'.ilil  irR'ii'Hj-i'  its  Pacific 
Coast-Ell  ri!])e  sui.iiiKs  tr'jtii  hiil-  ti) 
two  and  tjerhapa  three  vessels  a 
nioiitii  (luring  the  canned  goods  sea- 
•on.  Bremen  has  been  made  a  port 
of  call  of  these  veseela. 

o    »  o 

The  recent  improTements  at  the 
port  of  Nagroya  lutvo  i^i  i  t  pci- 
sible  to  accomiiioiiute  laitrcr  hhips 
than  formtrly,  vfssfi.s  iis  large  as 
7<V>0  tons  now  entering,  say  Com- 
iiierre  Reports.  Some  foreign  liners 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  on  the 
Shanghai-New  York  line,  the  Yoko- 
hama-Bombay  line,  and  the  Yoko- 
hama^7atcatta  line  are  now  calling 
at  Nagoya.  The  port  has  been  suf- 
fering from  post-war  conditions  and 
will  grciitiy  benefit  by  ;i  revival  of 
trad*".  Mo.xl  of  the  t'ar);o  shipped 
fmni  Yokkiuohi  originates  in  Na- 
goya, whose  shippers  will  gain  mnch 
if  they  can  hereafter  cnjojr  direct 
exportation  facilities. 

«    «  « 

Officials  of  the  l.os  .\iigeles  Har- 
bor Commission  anil  i>f  the  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  have  signed  an  .igreemcnt 
whereby  the  city  pledges  itself  in 
return  for  concessions  by  the  rail- 
road to  put  in  new  wharves  and 
tracks  on  the  east  side  of  the  har- 
bor. Authorisation  of  the  sale  of 
f2;100.000  in  bonds  remainintr  of 


fOUiaV  TEADE  OF  imTBD  STATES  FOR  FISCAL  TEAE. 

The  statement  of  tlie  foreign  trade  of  tiie  United  State^^  by  months 
during  tlip  fi*ip«il  year  enden  Jnne  80,  IJJQl,  just  issued  hy  tLe  De- 
partment i)f  ('(iniinerce.  hliows  ;i  «leoreiist'  in  the  value  of  imports  and 
export;*  of  lucicliandibe,  as  coinpared  with  those  diirinp  the  year 
tiided  June  JM),  U>2<1  Imports  wen-  v.iln.  J  .n  !ji;i.OO0,T()!>,r»H7  luid 
exports   at   !W5^1J>.;5<"..'<,7:u'  during  ui,   as   compared  wiUi 

*:.,2;j8,u:.'2.il4  and  $s.i()H,;>^8^  during  1919-^0.  Tlifi  trade  by 
months  and  jrears  follows: 
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the  1919  i.s.sue  i-*  expected  to  follow. 
The  city  now  will  be  enabled  lo 
widen  the  main  channel  from  600  to 
1000  feet.  Sisninc  the  afrecmeBt. 
negotiatieBs  ever  which  had  dfavfed 
for  two  years,  was  facilitated  bjr  a 
visit  to  Los  Angeles  by  olBeiaU  of 
the  Union  r.iciHc,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Carl  Gray. 

According  to  a  cablegram  from 
Consul  General  C.  B.  Hurst,  Havana, 
under  date  of  July  2,  1981,  the  Cu- 
ban prohibition  afainat  the  irapor 
tation  of  rice  has  been  removed  by 


a  [iresidenliiil  decree.  Nii  incrs 
was  made  in  the  ret:ul  price  at 
which  rice  may  be  sold.  The  prohi- 
bition acainat  the  importation  of 
riee  has  been  Id  effect  since  Septem- 
ber 7.  1920. 


•i  yt.u!  for,  ti^i  '^kd^'-f 

Stmf  d)  i  '.V  *  w   K  t*¥9hg.\milum 


..,r,  ,jy. 

tin  v.* 


Tbil  vcnr  dew  cutooB  UlnUMM  Ik*  iovMMMn*  Mat  out  by  Iht  Mwni  DtpmoMnl  of  tbc 
Stmdaie  Oil  Caaamv  at  Nnr  JuMjr  lor  Um  ImuwMns  et  Ch*  MBktr  J,  A.  Hcettt.  JCm  at  tbt 
ywd  of  th*  Ftted  SMfbuliliiii  Canuniiy.  KtariNy,  M«w  l«rMy,  Thandty.  July  M,  IMI. 


Dwths 

Janes  Prentice  Sneddon,  feneral 

superintendent  of  the  Babcock  ft 

Witcox  Compan.v,  June  11, 

explain  .Alfred  Stetson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  (fritiith-i  i  .'-^))ra>rue 
Stevedoring  Company,  in  Seattle  on 
June  13. 

Captain  John  W.  RuaaeU,  formw 
port  wardm  of  Seattle,  June  29. 

HuKO  Heltz,  purser  of  the  Oceanic 
liner  Ventura,  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  25. 

Captain  A.  L.  i'edersen,  president 
of  the  Hristol  Ray  Packing  Company, 
in  Seattle  July  7. 

Frank  3.  (FCennor,  irenernl  ajrent 

of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
Portlaiul,  Oregon,  in  Portland  July  o. 

A.  E.  Mait,  cashier  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco July  IS. 

Captain  H.  M.  Guptill.  m.-istcr  of 
old-time  American  sailing  vessels 
and  a  veterun  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
Orlingr.  Wa.^hui^rtoii.  July  15  at  the 
ajte  of  i<h.  He  w.-is  the  father  of 
Captain  J.  £.  Guptill  of  the  Admiral 
liner  Wenatehee. 
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EXPANSION  IN  A  PORTLAND  FOUNDRY 


IN  these  days  of  industrial  pes- 
simism it  is  a  pleasure  now  and 
again  to  meet  with  optimistic 
manufacturers  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  The 
American  Marine  Iron  Works  of  Port- 
land. Oregon,  prior  to  the  war  man- 
ufacturing jobbers  in  foundry  and 
machine  shop  work,  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  considerably  expanded 
their  plant  and  entered  heartily  into 
the  business  of  making  ship  cast- 
ings. During  the  emergency  ship- 
building period  they  turned  out  prac- 
tically all  of  the  castings  for  the 
wooden  vessels  built  by  the  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation  and  for 
the  steel  vessels  built  by  the  same 
firm.  They  are  now  completing  the 
castings  for  the  five  12,000-ton  steel 
tankers  which  the  Standifer  yard  is 
building  for  private  account.  In  con- 
nection with  this  particular  order 
the  American  Marine  Iron  Works 
turned  out  some  very  notable  pro- 
peller castings,  as  described  in  an 
article  in  a  former  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  These  propellers 
cast  in  one  piece  weighed  over  11 
tons  and  were  18  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  American 
Marine  Iron  Works  had  patented  and 
developed  a  valveless  pump.  Work 
on  this  machine  had  stopped  during 
the  war,  but  early  in  the  present 
year  the  company  decided  to  actively 
push  the  busines.s  of  manufacturing 
these  pumps  on  a  large  scale.  This 
necessitated  additions  to  the  plant 
and  alterations.  Seventy  -  five  feet 
were  added  to  the  foundry.  As 
shown  in  the  illu.stration,  this  is  of 
the  same  construction  as  the  main 
building.  The  total  length  of  the 
foundr>-  is  now  over  200  feet. 

The  main  bay  is  50  feet  wide,  and 
the  runway  for  the  large  crane  span- 
ning this  bay  is  extended  out  of  the 
end  of  the  building  for  70  feet  into 
the  yard  so  that  large  flasks  can  be 
taken  directly  by  the  crane  from 
their  place  in  the  storage  yard  to 
the  molding  floor. 

A  new  fireproof  concrete  three- 
stor>'  warehouse,  100  feet  by  160 
feet,  is  being  built  to  take  care  of 


Six. inch  v&lvclc*a  pump  on  tc*t  »t  lh«  dock 
of  the  American  Marine  Iron  Workt,  Porlland. 
This  pump  driven  by  a  2i  H.  P.  motor  at  200 
R.  P.  M.  IS  deliverinx  I2C0  icallont  per  minute 
against  a  total  head  of  56  feet. 

Columbia  CnmrncTcial  Sluilia 

the  storage  of  finished  machines, 
spare  parts  and  stock.  This  is  con- 
nected to  the  dock  by  a  new  siding 
which  is  so  located  that  cars  can 
be  unloaded  or  loaded  by  means  of 
the  large  foundry  crane. 

The  two  side  bays  of  the  foundr>' 
are  each  25  feet  wide  by  200  feet 
long.  On  one  side  half  the  length 
of  the  bay  is  used  for  castings  up 
to  1000  pounds,  the  other  half  being 
occupied  by  the  core-makers,  core 
ovens  and  dr>"ing  ovens  for  molds. 
The  large  oven  in  this  section  of  the 


foundry  is  of  the  car  type,  the  car« 
being  built  ver>'  rigidly  of  steel  and 
having  a  capacity  of  50  tons  each. 

In  the  bay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  foundry  one  end  is  occupied  by 
the  cupolas,  of  which  there  are  two, 
one  40  inches  and  the  other  72  inch- 
es inside  the  lining.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cupolas 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  cupolas 
are  served  by  a  1.5-ton  traveling 
electric  crane  and  by  three  pneu- 
matic cranes  of  2-ton  capacity  each. 
In  the  other  end  of  this  side  bay 
small  light  castings  are  made  up  to 
50  pounds. 

This  part  of  the  shop  was  espe- 
cially fitted  to  manufacture  castings 
for  drag  saw  engines,  and  the  com- 
pany is  particularly  proud  of  the 
work  that  they  have  turned  out  in 
making  the  cylinder  for  the  small 
engines  driving  these  saws.  These 
cylinders  are  made  of  semi-steel  to 
stand  100  pounds  pressure  with  a 
wall  thickness  of  only  3/16  of  an 
inch,  and  the  greatest  care  is  nec- 
sar>'  in  preparing  the  semi-steel  mix- 
ture and  in  the  molding  work  in  or- 
der to  make  a  sound  casting  under 
such  conditions.  The  American  Ma- 
rine Iron  Works  have  had  great  suc- 
cess with  these  particular  castings. 
On  one  run  of  565  cylinders  cast  and 
machined,  not  a  single  defective 
casting  was  found. 

In  this  section  of  the  foundry  the 
American  Marine  Iron  Works  are 
also  manufacturing  Johnson's  safety 
floor  drains,  which  are  also  very 
light  in  section  although  of  quite 
large  size.  This  bay  is  fitted  with 
one  Herman  plain  jar  molding  ma- 
chine and  two  Mumford  combina- 
tion jar  squeeze  molding  machines. 
The  main  bay  of  the  foundr>'  is 
equipped  with  a  large  Herman  plain 
jar  molding  machine,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  these  machines  in  many 
cases  have  increased  the  output  by 
over  100  per  cent. 

The  firm  is  patentee,  sales  agent 
and  manufacturer  of  Beers  Victory 
pipe  bending  machine.  This  ma- 
chine, which  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  described  in  the  columns 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  has  achiev- 
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The  firm  has  been  rather  proud  of 
its  record  for  quick  deliveries  of 
castinKs  to  the  shipyards.  The  story 
of  one  job  will  ittuHtrate  the  speed 
with  which  this  work  can  be  accom- 
plished when  it  is  done  in  a  well- 
organized  foundr>'  by  men  who  go 
after  the  work  with  a  will. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  telephone  order  came  in  for 
two  wildcats  for  windlasses  on  a  ship 
buildinK  at  the  Standifer  Construc- 
tion Corporation.  By  half  past  two 
the  superintendent  had  gotten  his 
crew  together,  patterns  being  deliv- 
ered to  them  about  three  o'clock. 
The  first  wildcat  was  cast  at  11:30 
that  night,  the  men  then  going  to 
lunch  and  coming  back  to  start  on 


QcBiral  vitw  ul  the  American  Harint  Iron 
Worki  fthuwinc  addilioat  lo  foundry 
and  foundationa  f«f  saw  wvcbouM 

irolumbia  L'MmmeTcial  Sunh" 

ed  quite  a  reputation  for  iUself  in 
the  cold  bending  of  pipe.  Sizes  up 
to  6  inches  can  be  easily  bent  cold 
without  filling,  and  great  speed  and 
economy  are  realized,  particularly  in 
the  making  of  standard  multiple 
b«nda. 

The  dock  at  the  American  Marine 
Iron  Works  is  of  the  double  deck 
type,  400  feet  long  and  100  feet 
deep,  with  direct  connections  to  sid- 
ings from  transcontinental  railways. 
There  is  30  feet  of  water  at  this 
dock  at  low  tide,  so  that  large  ves- 
aels  can  discharge  cargoes  here  with- 
out difficulty. 


Snow  lype  caDdena«T  built  by  the  American 
Marine  Iron  Worka 


the  second  wildcat.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  first  wildcat,  still 
in  the  flask  in  which  it  was  cast, 
was  shipped  to  Standifer's  yard.  At 
6:30  Monday  morning  the  second 
wildcat  was  cast,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  its  flask  was  on  the  way  to  Stan- 
difer's yard. 

These  castings  weighed  over  4000 
pounds  each.  The  .second  casting 
was  delivered  within  seventeen  hours 
from  the  time  the  patterns  had  been 
received  in  the  foundry-.  Both  cats 
were  cast  from  the  same  cupola. 
The  castings,  which  turned  out  to 
be  clean,  strong,  sound  metal,  were 
machined  and  on  hoard  the  tanker 
by  Wednesday  morning,  delaying  the 
ship's  sailing  date  by  only  one  day. 

View  in  the  foundry  of  the  American  Marin* 
Iron  Workk  fthowinx  one  of  the  cupolai  and  a 
larce  Rear  casting  13  feet  ft  inches  ia  diameter 
used  in  Been  pipe  bending  machine 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CALIFORNIA 


INDUSTRIES 

By  FRANK  R.  DEVLIN 
Former  President  CalifomU  State  Railroad  Commiasioa 


IN  my  opinion,  the  one  thing  upon 
which  the  material  piroapeiity 
of  California  depend*  more  than 
any  other,  is  the  economieal, 
timely  and  ii^ligeat  developmmt 
of  the  hydro-eleeMe  naonrces  of 
the  state. 

California  mora  tlWD  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  and  perhaps,  in- 
dead,  more  than  any  other  section  of 
th«  world,  haa  been  blessed  in  nat- 
ural resources.  First  the  lure  of  the 
mines  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
world  and  beckoned  the  hardy  pio- 
Bsara  to  the  new  Eldorado  of  the 
West  Then  came  the  transition 
from  mining  to  agriculture,  followed 
by  the  marreloua  development  of 
tha  declduoua  and  citrus  fruit  in- 
dnatty.  Now  the  state's  magnificent 
harbors  and  the  rivers  tapping  its 
fertile  Yalleys  presage  a  wonderfui 
ahlpitint  future,  and  it  takes  no 
great  vision  to  foresee  its  oppor- 
tanitlea,  facing  as  it  does  the  cer- 
tain and  comparatively  early  devel- 
opment of  the  Orient. 

It  has  always  been  recGgnizecl  that 
the  only  serious  handicap  to  Cali- 
fornia as  a  inttnijfi'.tturing  state  in 
the  lack  of  chi^ap  fuel.  Nature  in 
disposing'  of  h<>r  wonderful  hoimlies 
was  most  sfencrous  to  our  state,  )>ut 
California  iitver  possessed  coiil 
either  in  character  or  amount  that 
would  be  of  any  appreciable  value 
in  manufacturing  industries. 

With  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  California  oil  fields  some 
years  ajijo,  it  was  hoped  that  this  im- 
portant link,  so  necessary  to  the 
strength  oi  California's  chain  of  de- 
velopment, was  supplied.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  oil  production,  and 
the  ready  absorption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia supply  abroad  as  well  an  at 
home,  reduced  verj'  measurably  the 
hope  that  California  was  ready  to 
take  her  position  in  the  front  rank 
in  the  manufacturing  world  ns  she 
had  in  practically  every  other  line 
of  commercial  devehipment.  Today 
experts  are  endeavoring  to  estimate 
how  long  the  California  oil  supply 


will  last,  and  feverish  effort  la  being 
made  to  discover  other  oil  deposita 
Uuoughout  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  enirlneers  and  aconomiats  are 

endenvoring  to  detwmine  how  long 
the  supply  in  the  coal  fields  will  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  nation;  anr^ 
vay  is  being  made  of  the  vast  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  coal  producing  sec- 
tions. 

California  has,  however,  in  an- 
other form  and  in  an  amount  that  is 
little  abort  of  stupendous,  potential 
fuel  and  power  that  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  intelligently  developed,  make 
California  the  leader  as  a  manufac- 
turing state  as  it  was  In  mining  and 
as  it  i.-;  in  fruit  raising. 

The  tremendous  waste  of  power 
in  this  state  which  has  been  flowing 
down  the  mountain  ttorges  and  to 
the  valley  streams  and  thence  to  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  unharnessed  and 
unchecked  hydro-electric  power  is 
Horoething  almost  appalling.  Science 
has  demonstrated  that  these  millions 
upon  millions  of  horsepower  can  be 
broui^ht  from  the  mountain  tforges 
to  the  valleys  to  aid  irriRalion;  to 
the  '<eahoard  to  aid  manufacture;  to 
the  railr(jad.s  to  facilitate  transpor 
talion;  and  to  the  home,<  to  ir.akc 
even  more  comfortable  the  residents 
of  California. 

With  the  readjustment  peri  d  d 
throutrh  which  we  have  been  pass- 
ing;, will  crmie,  in  my  opinion,  an  ah- 
liormal  period  of  development.  In- 
liustry  atui  manufacturing  will  be 
jiromoted  on  a  larper  scale  than  ever 
before.  Rut  the  one  thinp  that  the 
prom()ters  of  lar^e  manufacturing 
industries  w;il  first  deraand  before 
locating  a  plant  will  be  sufficient  and 
jHirmanent  fuel  or  iiowor.  Plant*?  in- 
vesting millions  and  tens  of  millions 
will  look  further  tliaii  a  fuel  s\ipply 
for  (ive  year'i.  or  ten  \ears,  or  twen- 
ty years;  hut  they  will  make  inquiry 
as  to  what  the  fuel  or  power  Sttpply 
will  be  fifty  years  hence. 

Unquestionably  the  most  parma> 
nent,  if  not  indeed  the  only  peraa- 


noit,  anpply  of  power  that  nature 
guarantees  will  be  that  of  hydro- 
electric. 

The  Pacific  Coast  possesses  ap- 
jiroximately  two-thirds  of  the  poten- 
tiul  Ji;,  dro-electric  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  i.s  there  any  question  as 
to  the  future  of  California  «h  a  man- 
ufucturiiiK  state  with  thi.s  power 
available  and  waiting  only  the  de- 
velopment and  eonversir>n  from  waste 
watpr  into  electric  enertry?  The  an- 
swer siioulcl  ije  No;  hut  the  answer 
sihould  he  quulilied,  and  1  ajfain  re- 
peat what  I  said  at  the  outset — 
namely,  the  one  thinjr  upon  which 
the  material  prosperity  of  Ciilifornia 
depends  more  than  any  other  is  the 
economical,  timely  and  intelligent 
development  of  her  hydro-electric 
energy. 

Timeliness  means  now.  That  is, 
it  means  an  immediate  recognition 
of  our  potential  hydro-electric  power 
possibilities  and  an  anticipation  of 
the  demands  which,  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  those  resources, 
soon  will  be  upon  us. 

Economical  devalomnent  means 
comprehensive,  business-like,  scien- 
tific development  with  due  regard  to 
proper  co-ordination  of  the  various 
hydro-electric  devdopmenis  throngh- 
out  the  state. 

Intelligent  development  means  a 
recognition  by  the  public  that  the 
development  of  the  hydro-electric  re- 
sources brings  an  added  value,  and 
added  income  and  added  prosperity 
to  every  resident  of  California  wheth- 
er immediately  engaged  in  the  elec- 
tric development  work;  whether  cul- 
tivating the  fields  or  the  orchards; 
whether  engajred  in  nierchandismjr 
in  the  larger  cities  or  towns  of  our 
state;  or  whether  in<ieed  employed 
as  an  artisan  in  any  of  the  various 
industrie.s  of  the  state. 

Intelligent  development  can  be  had 
only  throuk'h  a  recognition  by  our 
people  of  the  fact  that  fair  and  hon- 
est treatment  must  be  accorded  thooe 
who  undertalte  such  work. 


HEAT  LOSSES  FROM  BOILER  SCALE  AND  SOOT 


TUP]  hard  coating  of  insoluble 
matter  precipitated  by  boiler 
feed  waters  on  the  water  heat- 
injT  surfaces  of  steam  boilera 
is  called  scale.  Should  this  depo.sit 
be  an  insoluble  powder  an.\'where  in- 
side of  the  water  or  steam  space,  it 
is  called  .sediment. 

Both  scale  and  sediment  are  poor 
ooadoctora  of  heat,  both  cause  over- 


By  F.  A.  PAGE 

Boiler  InMpector 

heating  of  boiler  shells,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  deposit  of  sediment 
or  scale,  we  are  nu<st  likely  to  find 
evidence  of  corrosion. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to 
boiler  scale  of  ordinary  thickness 
is,  that  it  may  cause  the  metal  over 
the  fire  to  he  so  hij-Thly  heated  a.*  tt> 
cause  burning.  The  leakage  of  joints 
and  tube  ends,  so  caused,  reaults  in 


corrosion  and  other  forms  of  rapid 
deterioration. 

So  far  as  evaporative  efRciemy  is 
concerned,  soot  on  fire  surfaces  is 
often  as  eflfectual  a  heat  retarder  as 
is  ordinary  scale.  Soot  is  kn'nvri  to 
be  a  very  good  non-conductor  of 
heat,  in  fact  so  much  s(j  that,  ac- 
cording to  authorities,  the  heat  re- 
sistance of  soot  is  approsdmately 
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fortar  times  that  of  boiler  atwl.  or, 
in  «tber  words,  a  coating  of  soot 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  would  of- 
fer M  much  resUtanca  to  the  trans- 
mission of  hMt  u  «  boilor  pUta 
four  inehoi  tbitk. 

Wotw  n  a  poor  condoetor  of  heat, 
and  the  heat  is  in  most  easoa  ap- 
plied to  the  bottom  of  the  shell  or 
tubes.  The  resulting  eirculatioD  is 
generally  conceded  to  travel  in  ver- 
tical lines  or  planeH,  the  heated  wa- 
ter passing  upward,  its  place  tieing 
taken  by  slightly  cooler  water  in  its 
turn.  Therefore,  to  secure  the  t>est 
results  in  evaporative  efliciencv,  the 
contact  or  medium  of  heat  tran»- 
miasion  between  the  furnace  fire  and 
the  water  mast  l>e  in  the  cleanest 
and  most  perfect  condition  poHsible, 
and  maintained  in  that  condition. 
The  steel  sheila  or  tubes  are  the 
mediums,  and  good  mediums,  when 
clean.  The  instant  this  outer  or  in- 


ner  surface — we  are  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  inner  surface — be- 
comes coated  or  insulated  in  any 
way,  there  is  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  evaporative  efficiency  of 
Oie  boiler,  which  depends  upon  the 
amount,  solidity  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  coating  or  scale.  A 
very  thin  scale  frequently  produces 
an  easily  detected  loss  of  efTiciency. 
In  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, the  presence  of  scale  in  a 
boiler  seriously  increases  its  wear 
and  tear.  Do  not  turn  mid  water 
into  a  boiler  which  is  already  hot  in 
order  to  crack  the  scale  to  loosen  it, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  rf-moved,  for 
such  a  course  in  (iisastrous  to  a 
boiler  and  the  boilermaker  will  be 
required  to  do  much  work  before 
your  boiler  will  be  fit  for  service. 

From  experiments  by  J.  A.  Car- 
ney (see  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Inatitnte  of  Mining  Engineers, 


1897),  "ti  the  effect  of  srale  on  the 
transmission  of  heat,  it  was  shown 
that  a  tiilcium  suiijhate  scale  of  O  il 
of  an  inch  thick  caused  a  loss  in 
evaporative  cfticiency  of  over  7  per 
cent.  Other  experiments  made  since, 
have  .shown  a  loss  of  nearly  10  per 
cent  in  e\ ai)orative  efficiency  with  a 
coating  of  scale  only  8/64  or  0.047 
of  an  inch  thick. 

The  evaporative  loss  of 
cien^  is  largely  due  to  the  solidity 
and  general  character  of  scale.  Some 
scales  ofFer  as  high  as  one  hundred 
times  the  resistance  to  the  transmia- 
sion  of  heat  that  boiler  steel  offers. 
It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  it  ia  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  boiler 
shells  and  tubes  be  kept  aa  free  from 
scale  as  possible,  in  the  interest  of 
safety  and  also  to  promote  evapora- 
tive efficiency  and  prolong  the  life 
ot  a  boiler.  {From  Galifonia  Safety 
News,) 


PROPELLING  MACHINERY  U.S.S.  TENNESSEE 


Auxiliary  Turbine-Generators 

In  each  engine  room  there  are 
three  300-Kw.  direct-current  turbine- 
penerators,  which  supply  current  fur 
linrht,  for  operating  the  various 
motor  -  driven  auxiliary  machines 
throughout  the  ship,  and  for  enlt- 
ing  the  generator  fields. 

Pomps 

The  main  and  auxiliary  conden- 
sate and  circulating  pumps,  as  well 
aid  the  oil-cooler  circulating  pump.s, 
are  motor  driven.  The  vacuum  is 
normally  maintained  by  air  ejectors, 
but  as  this  is  the  flrat  use  of  air 
«jeetora  for  main  eondensera  on  a 
battleship,  steanMlrlT«B  air  pumpa 
are  also  Installed. 

The  Proptller  Motors 

The  four  propeller  motors  are  of 
the  VVcstinghouse  induction  type, 
and  enrh  is  rated  at  8376  horsepow- 
er '      maximum  speed. 

In  order  to  provide  two  speed 
rangoib  each  motor  can  be  connect- 
ed so  aa  to  provide  either  24  or  86 
poles.  The  primary,  or  stetor,  has 
two  independent  windings,  one  for 
each  pole  arrangement:  while  the 
secondary,  or  rotor,  has  a  sinjfle 
winding,  with  cross  connections, 
which  forma  a  polar  winding  term- 
inating in  three  slip-rings  with  the 
24-pole  arrangement,  and  a  aqulrrd- 
caga  winding  with  the  Sfr^wle  ar- 
rangement 

The  motfirs  are  operate<l  at  their 
lowest  .speed  by  connectinR  them  for 
86  poles  and  supplvin^f  them  with 
power  from  the  main  generaturH  op- 
erated at  their  lowest  speed,  so  that 
for  a  ship  speed  of  10  knots  the  mo- 
tor speed  is  78  r.  p.  m.  and  the  gen- 
erator speed  is  1480  r.  p.  m.  To  in- 


(Gontinnid  fma  page  486) 

crease  this  speed,  the  speed  of  the 
generators  is  increased,  and  at  the 
nia.vimum  generator  speed  the  motor 
spee<l  is  118  r.  p.  ni.  ami  the  .ship 
speed  15  knots,  To  still  further  ii\- 
crease  the  ship  speed  the  motors  are 
eenneeted  for  their  24-pole  winding, 
and  by  again  varying  the  generator 
speed  a  range  of  motor  speeds  of 
from  lis  to  180  r.  p.  m.  is  obtained, 
and  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  in- 
creased from  15  knot«  to  maximum. 
One  turbine  generator  gives  suffi- 
cient power  up  to  al.ujut  17  knots, 
while  above  that  speed  both  are  re- 
quired. Thla  arrangement  gives  a 
wide  speed  range,  and  at  the  same 
time  maliM  it  pMalble  to  obtain  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  turbines  for 
both  low  cruising  speeds  and  full 
speeds. 

The  motors  are  ventilated  by 
means  of  duplicate  motor-driven  ex- 
haust blowers  mounted  on  top  of 
each  motor.  Each  blower  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  12,500  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute,  and  draws  air  through  the 
cores  and  windings,  and  diachanw 
it  Into  duete  to  tiie  deck.  These 
blowers  are  assisted  by  fan  vanes 
on  the  rotors  of  the  main  motors, 
which  can  supply  suflicient  air  to 
permit  the  motors  to  be  operated  at 
full  load  for  short  periods,  even  if 
the  exhaust  blowers  fail. 

A  small  direct-current  motor  ia 
geared  through  a  clutch  to  each  pro- 
peller shaft  and  is  used  to  turn  the 
motor,  rotor  and  the  propeller  slow- 
ly for  inspection  or  repair. 

The  Control  Room 
All  of  the  apparatus  necesaar}'  for 
controlling  the  propelling  machinery 


is  located  in  the  control  room.  The 
switches  are  mechanically  operated 
by  means  of  lever.s,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  down  the  center  of 
the  room.  All  of  these  levers  are 
mechanically  interlocked  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  close  or  open  wrong 
awitehes.  Facing  these  levers,  in 
plain  sight  of  13ie  operator,  is  a  set 
of  meters  giving  full  information  aa 
to  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
and  the  conditiMi  of  tba  various 
circuits. 

All  of  the  switches  handling  the 
main  high-voltage  current  are  of  the 
oil-break  type  and  are  capable  of 
being  opened  safely  under  full  load 
and  voltage,  alCbouf  b  normally  they 
will  not  be  ae  opened.  The  major- 
it.v  of  the  switehes  are  located  in  a 
structure  in  front  of  the  control 
board,  where  they  are  fully  .safe- 
truarded  with  cover.s  but  are  easily 
accessible.  A  special  device  has 
been  built,  by  means  of  which  the 
oil  tanlcs  of  the  switches  can  be 
eaaily  lowered  so  as  to  expose  the 
centaete.  A  qratem  of  electrical  in- 
terlocks and  disconnecting  devices 

protects  the  men  HKainst  possibility 
of  faulty  operation,  and  also  makes 
it  possible  to  render  safe  for  inspec- 
tion the  circuite  of  any  one  or  two 
motors  while  Uie  etliera  are  in  op- 
eration. 

All  of  the  main  turbines,  genera- 
tors, moton  and  eontcol  equipment, 
the  auxiliary  turbo-generators,  air 

ejectors,  circulating  and  condenser 
pumps,  and  the  motors  for  operat- 
ing the  steerinjr  gear  and  the  deck 
winches,  were  manufactured  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufae* 
turing  Company. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  120O  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines   have    been    installed    on   the    M/S  "KENNECOTT." 

Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  TYPE  MASME  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 

MclNTOsH  &  Seymour  Corporation 

AUBURN.  NEW  YORK 

149  BROADWAY  412  BISBEE  BLDG.  815  SHELDON  BLDG. 

NEW  YORK  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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(Contfamcd  from  page  490) 
period,  handling  16  to  18  chargea  durini;  that  tlm«. 
A  sprayinK  device  is  arranged  in  each  filler  with  a 
nozzle  for  each  leaf.  This  spraying  device  moves 
slowly  iicross  tlic  leaves  releasing'  stnall  .-itrcum.s  ol' 
water  in  a  rotary  movement  at  43  pounds  pre«t»ure. 
All  of  the  water  used  in  duicing  the  filters  is  in  turn 
filtered  through  mud  praiBM,  and  the  aweet  water  re- 
covered ii  need  over  airatn  in  eluieinc  tli«  Sweetland 
flltan. 

Char  FiH««i 

The  next  step  in  refining'  .su^ar  liiiimr  is  the  removal 
of  the  coloring  matter  thrrju^^h  toiiLutt  \sith  aninial 
ch;ir<oal.  From  the  Sw^rllaiul  presses  the  liriur.r  ^--oeH 
to  receiving  tanks  and  m  i^eparated  into  various  grades 
according  to  purity.  From  these  tanks  it  runs  by 
gravity  to  the  charcoal  Altera  below.  The  filters  are 
cylindrical  cast  iron  tanka  26  feet  high  by  10  feet  in 
dUaoieter,  having  a  ei^utty  at  82  tona  of  animal  char> 
coal.  The  purity  of  the  Unit  liquor  leavliig  tht  char 
filter  is  rt?.2  to  99. This  Vnrinr  is  ttaed  for  the  manu- 
ffeclure  of  high  grade  spetialties. 

The  average  rate  of  flow  Ihriiu^'h  Die  thar  filter.s  i.s 
1250  to  gallons  per  hour  per  Alter  under  pressure 
of  16  to  18  pounds,  the  liquor  being  kept  in  contact 
with  the  charcoal  for  approximately  6'.  2  hours.  The 
filtent  are  usually  operated  on  raw  liquor  for  16  lioura 
and  handle  daring  that  time  about  20,000  gallona. 

The  poorer  gradea  of  raw  liquor  are  then  put 
throuKfi  the  .sarne  filter  and  either  sent  on  to  be  made 
into  ifratiulateii  sugar  or  returned  to  be  refiltered,  ac- 
C'lrdinff  to  quality. 

After  the  bone  charcoal  has  become  clogged  up,  the 
liquor  remaining  in  the  filter  i.s  allowed  to  settle  and 
then  forced  out  by  hot  water  from  the  lop.  The  hot 
Water  la  run  through  the  charcoal  and  the  liquor  taken 
qft  to  a  point  where  it  reaches  a  denaity  o<  80  briz. 
After  that  It  is  ran  Into  the  sweet  water  system 
through  the  evaporator  storage  tanks  to  be  concen- 
trated and  again  put  through  the  refining  process.  The 
hot  water  is  continued  tlirough  the  charcoal  atui  taken 
off  as  sweet  water  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  the  sucrose  content  is  21  100  of  1  per  cent. 
After  that  the  wash  water  goes  to  waste.  On  a  2000* 
ton  capacity  run  approximately  900,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day  is  required  for  the  waahing  of  the  char 
niters  alone. 

Handling  charcoal  for  these  ftlters  is  one  of  the 
large  items  of  expense  in  sugar  refining.   The  washed 

charcoal  i.^  tir.st  dried  and  then  burned  in  charcoal 
kilns  at  temperatures  up  tfi  850  d*>(rree.«  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  Crockett  retinery  thus  process  of  revivifying  the 
charcoal  take.s  place  about  twice  a  week,  and  the  char- 
coal  ha.s  an  average  life  in  the  refinery  of  about  five 
yean.  The  charcoal  used  ia  burned  animal  bones 
gronnd  and  grated  to  a  specified  flnenesa. 

Liquor  Gallery 

From  the  chartoal  filters  the  suj.rar  liiiuor  Hows 
through  the  litiiior  galler)'.  Here  it  is  run  throujjh  .'« 
series  of  weirs  and  troughs,  and  the  operator  can  view 
and  test  every  product  and  divert  it  according  to  its 
color  aDd  purity,  to  Its  proper  station. 

From  the  llqaor  gallery  the  liquor  ia  pumped  into 
storage  tanks  near  the  vacuum  pans  and  drawn  into 
these  pans  to  be  boiled  under  vacuum  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  l7i»  decrees  Fahrenheit.  .■\s  the  water  is  boiled 
off.  the  suK'ir  cry.-itallizes,  is  droi)ped  into  mixers  be- 
low, and  from  the   tiii.xers   into  centrifugal  machine.-; 

where  the  moisture  is  spun  off  in  the  same  way  that 
the  raw  sugar  waa  waahed  in  the  centrifu^ia  at  the 
beginning. 


Leaving  these  machines  the  white  granulated  sugar 
contains  approximately  2  per  cent  moisture.  Tt  is  car- 
ried by  conveyors  and  elevators  up  to  large  cylindrical 
drmiiH  where  by  the  revolution  of  the  drum  it  i.s  sifted 
as  hot  dry  air  is  blown  over  and  throut^h  it.  This  dry 
granulated  supar  then  pasac*  to  magnetic  and  size 
screens,  the  \ariou.H  sizes  being  led  off  from  these 
screens  into  storage  bins.  The  bine  are  fitted  with 
spouts  and  automatic  weighing  nwehinee  for  feedlnc^ 
the  aagar  into  aacks  and  various  small  containers. 

Bar  sugar  and  powdered  sugar  are  made  from  gran- 
ulated sugar  ground  in  special  mills  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  Bar  sugar  has  a  very  fine  >.Train  and 
powdered  sujrar  no  Kraiii  whatever.  Confectioner's 
iiugar  has  to  be  specially  boiled,  and  cube  sugar  is 
made  from  granulated  to  which  aynp  ia  added  as  ». 
binder. 

"Lumps  Is  Lumps" 
Kather  an  Interesting  factor  developed  in  the  sugar 
business  in  connection  with  tiie  use  of  cube  sugar  dur- 
ing the  war.  Cube  sugar  is  made  in  cubes  and  cube- 
lets,  a  cubelet  being  about  two-lh)rds.  of  a  cube.  I  he 
use  of  cubelets  in  rest.'iurants  wa.s  encourajfed  as  a 
possible  means  of  .saving  sugar,  and  now  it  i»  found 
that  there  is  ver.\  little  demand  for  cubes,  the  res- 
taurant people  finding  that  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
sugar  when  eubelets  are  placed  on  the  tables  instead 
of  cubea.  We  auppose  this  is  due  to  the  psychologienl 
idea  that  a  lump  is  a  lump  and  moat  people  are  trained 
to  have  one.  two  or  three  or  four  lumps  to  the  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea,  and  their  beverage  seems  just  as  sweet 
with  two  eubelets  as  with  the  two  cubes. 

Power  Plant 

All  of  the  machinery  in  the  Crockett  refineo*.  in- 
cluding the  belt  conveyors,  is  operated  by  electric 
motors,  some  MOO  K.  W.  hours  being  required  for  this 
purpose.  This  power  was  formerly  purchased  from 
the  Pacific  6ss  and  Electric  Company,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  to  heat  over  a  million  gallons 
of  water  daily  for  refinery  use  and  to  evaporate  ap- 
pro.vimately  fi40,000  ^JiHo'i-'^  from  sujjar  solutions,  all 
of  this  heating  being  done  by  steam.  This  presented  a 
very  interesting  opportunity  for  steam  engineers,  and 
it  waa  solved  by  C.  C.  Hoore  A  Company  through  the 
installation  of  a  modem  boiler  plant  and  tnrbo-electric 
fsnerators,  this  installation  having  been  erected  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

This  plant  consists  of  ten  600  H.  P.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  arransed  with  entirely  automatic  con- 
trol for  oil  burning.  I'cabod\-  type  furnai:es  are  used 
with  Leahy  rear  shot  oil  burners.  Each  boiler  is  in- 
sulated with  4  inches  of  asbestos  covered  with  a 
steel  caaing.  These  boilers  supply  steam  at  160  pounda 
throttle  pressure  to  three  non-condensing  Curtis  type 
turbines  direct  connected  to  1500  K.  W.  480-volt  60- 
cycle  3-phaae  General  Electric  generators.  The  press- 
ure of  the  exhaust  steam  is  10  pounds,  and  this  steam 
IS  used  for  heating  purposes  all  througli  the  refinery. 

Last  year  the  fuel  u.sed  per  ton  of  .sugar  melted  was 
13  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  used  in  the 
rdlnery  was  produced  aa  a  by-product.  At  the  iwesent 
time  when  all  of  the  ezhauat  stesm  is  used,  the  power 
generated  will  cost  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  K.  W. 
hour.  Its  present  operating  system  does  not  at  all 
times  use  all  of  the  exhaust  steam;  the  present  cost 
of  power  is  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  K.  W.  hour  av- 
erage. In  order  to  permit  all  of  the  exhaust  steam  to 
be  used  and  so  reduce  operating  expenses  the  corpora- 
tion is  now  iustsUing  two  14-foot  Ctlandria  vacuum 
pana. 
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ACO 


Cast  Steel 


^NCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 


marks  the  only  advance  in  chain  making  in  keeping 
with  shipbuilding  progress  that  has  brought  us  the 
great  steel  ships  of  today. 

It  is  the  only  cable  that  affords  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion adequate  to  safeguard  these  mammoth  liners  of 
the  deep. 

Its  tested  strength  is  40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  type  of  Anchor  Chain  Cable. 

That  is  why  it  meets  the  emergency  and  holds  up 
under  greater  strains  and  more  severe  shocks  than  any 
other  type  of  cable. 

This  is  why  Naco  Chain  affords  the  greatest  protection 
to  lives,  cargoes  and  ships. 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  KARIHK  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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MINIMIZING  THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE  AT  SEA 


THE  great  danuer  of  flra 
on  board  stesnttbipil> 
especially  those  USins 
oil  for  fuel,  is  of  fiOUnc 
in  IJi«  boiler  room,  where  the 
flroB  are  kept  constantly  ko- 
in;,  to  generate  the  steam 
necessan'  to  keep  the  ship 
on  hiT  eour.4e. 

A  Firefoam  System  has 
been  designed  by  the  Foam- 
ite  Firefoam  Company  to  pro- 
tect steamships  against  thiit 
danger.  This  system  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspaetion  Service 
and  it  ia  the  only  ^ateirt 
with  thia  approval. 

In  addition  to  the  Fire- 
foam  System  for  protairtion 
of  boiler  roonv  the  Foamite 
Firefoam  Company  will  fur- 
niah  tiie  "P  D  W  Are  alarm 
ayatem. 

This  system  consists  of  a 
fire  detecting  wire  installed 
tiirOttghout  all  parts  of  the 
ahfp,  connected  to  an  indica- 
tor located  on  the  bridge  or 
in  the  eaptain'a  or  chief  en- 
gineer's quarters.  It  is  al- 
ways on  duty,  and  will  give 
an  alarm  of  (ire  in  any  part 
of  thp  ship  within  a  few 
moments  after  the  fire  starts. 
This  flre  detecting  wire  sys- 
tem, combined  with  Firefoam 
extinguishing  equipment,  pro- 
vides safety,  heretofore  im- 
possible, against  firee  '^»i< 
With  all  the  advan  in 
safety  appliances  on  land 
and  sea,  there  has  bean  * 
steady  increase  in  the  nura- 
ber  at  fires  in  steamahipa, 
with  a  eorresponding  increase 
in  loss  by  damage  to  xhips 
and  in  destruction  of  car- 


Oil  As  Foal 
The  adoption  of  oil  at  • 
fuel  for  steamships  U  re^ 
■ponaible  for  a  large  jwr- 

centage  of  the  increaM  In 
the  number  of  marine  fires. 

During  the  last  twelve  months 
the  loss  resulting  from  such 
fires  has  been  particularly 

heavy. 

It  is  practically  impossible 
to  avoid  a  dripping  of  oil  in 
front  of  the  boilers.  This 
oil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fael 
oil  pump  is  always  in  dan- 
ger <if  being  ignited. 

A  break  in  the  oil  line  or  in 
aqy  of  fhv  units  neeeasary 
to  convey  the  fuel  from  th« 
tank  to  the  bumera  Is  an- 
other grave  menace.  A  break 
in  the  pipe  line  may  fiood 
the  stokehold.  A  firs  break- 
ing out  under  each  condi- 
tions will  spread  instantly 
throughout  the  entire  hold. 


^any  perils  menace  the  men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  but  of  them  all  none  holds  more  terrors 
than  that  of  fire. 

The  ordinary  lanclsman  usually  I'otisiders  himself 
safe  from  danger  uf  fire  if  he  has  at  hand  a  siiiru  i«;nt 
water  supply  and  means  of  bringing  that  supply  in 
contact  with  the  fire,  and  hence  to  blfl  mind  the  dan- 
ger of  flre  in  a  ship  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  water 
seems  very  rsmots. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  Is  immediately  appar^ 
ent,  however,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  if  the 
fire  in  a  shi|)  gained  much  headway  it  would  he  nec- 
essary to  pump  into  the  ship,  in  order  to  put  mit  the 
fire,  sutticieiit  water  to  sink  the  ship. 

Keeping  this  phase  of  the  matter  in  mind,  we  are 
not  Hurprised  when  statistics  show  that  76  per  cent 
of  the  fires  at  sea  result  in  total  loss  of  the  ship. 

Any  syston,  therefore,  which  without  tb«  uae  of 
water  will  make  ships,  and  particularly  sMffl  ctnoring 
oil  fuel  in  bulk  and  those  burning  oil  fuel  !n  their 
furnates.  -^iife,  i>  a  very  wckorni-  aiiilition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  our  merchaiil  marine  and  a  vcr.v  profitable 
investment  for  our  ship  owners. 

Abundant  proof  has  already  been  ^iven  in  actual 
performance  at  sea  that  the  installation  of  Foamite 
Firefoam  Systons  on  shipboard  provide.^  adequate  pro- 
tection for  aafefy  againat  all  fire  danger  and  meets 
that  danger  with  a  promptnw  and  efficiency  which 
is  little  aiuvt  of  mfraeuloua. 


Oil  drippings  from  the  en- 
gine room  and  boiler  hold 
may  find  their  way  into  the 
bilge,  forming  a  great  fire 
meneee  aboard  ship. 

Oil,  which  ia  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  flre  hazards 
on  land,  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
Water  has  little  effect  on 
blazing  oil,  because  the  oil 
will  fioat  on  water,  and,  con- 
tinning  to  bum,  spread  the 
fire. 

Any  attempt  to  extinguish 
burning  oil  confined  in  the 
tank  or  hold  of  the  ship,  by 
tiie  use  of  water,  can  Mve 
but  one  result  —  the  water 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
flaming  ott  rises  as  the  qunn- 
tity  of  wator  pumped  into 
the  tank  Increases,  and  the 
flaming  liquid  may  overflow 
or  communicate  the  flames 
through  the  hatches  to  the 
deck  above.  The  more  water 
that  ia  applied  to  burning 
oil,  the  gieator  may  be  the 
danger. 

A  survey  of  losses  reenlt- 
ing  from  marine  fires  demou- 
strates  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing this  contingency.  Fire- 
foam does  meet  it,  overcomeo 

it,  conquer*  it. 

Firefoam  eliminates  this 
danger,  because  it  is  lighter 
than  the  lightest  oil.  It  floats 
and  flows  freely  over  the 


burning  mirface,  covering  it 
comyMntjr,  smothering  the 
flames,  aud  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  relgntte  any  avrface 
covered  by  It. 

Firefoam  is  a  fire-smoth- 
ering, fire-extinguishing  foam 
which  covers  all  burning  ob- 
jects as  with  a  blanket.  It 
puts  out  a  fire  quicker  than 
any  other'extinguishing  agent 
and  prevents  reignition,  ex- 
cluding the  oxygen  and  stif- 
ling the  flames! 

It  coats  and  clings  to  all 
surfaces.  It  floats  on  the 
most  inflammable  liquids.  It 
ia  effective  againat  fire  of 
any  origin  or  natural 

It  stays  where  it  ia  put, 
not  only  while  the  flre  is 
burning,  but  long  after  there 
is  any  possibility  of  its  bias- 
ing up  again. 

Firefoam  is  applicable  to 
every  form  of  firs-rial^  and 
can  be  applied  tJi rough  Fire- 
foam automatic  sprinklers, 
through  stand-pipaa  and  hoee 
lines,  and  by  means  of  port- 
ablo    app.'jratTisi  —  Firefoam 


flre  pails,  extinguishers,  and 

engines. 

There  is  no  risk,  however 
small  or  large,  where  Fire- 
foam cannot  be  supplied  to 
meet  the  demand.'?  of  even 
the  most  exactmK  situation. 
Firefoam  Efficiency 

All  carbon  dioxide  gas  gen- 
erated in  the  apparatus  of  S 
Firefoam  System  is  retained 
in  the  Firefoam  and  depos- 
ited directly  on  the  burning 
surface  in  the  form  of  a 
blanket  of  bubbles. 

These  bubbles  resist  high 
temperatures;  they  are  strong 
enough  to  last  for  hours  af- 
ter the  flre  is  extinguished, 
and  leave  no  damnge  in  their 
wake. 

As  the  Firefoam  can  be 
applied  to  the  danger  points 
In  a  ship  within  a  few  no- 
mento  after  the  fire  is  dis- 
covered, and  since  fires  even 
in  oil  tanks  with  a  capacity 
of  55,000  barrels  have  been 
put  out  within  a  few  mo- 
menta after  the  Firefoam 
was  turned  onto  the  oil,  there 
is  no  chance  whatever  for 
the  oil  to  become  heated  and 
overflow. 

Firefoam  Does  No  Damage 

Firefoam  will  not  damage 
anything  in  a  steamship— 
here  again  demonstrating  its 
auperiority  over  the  use  of 
water.  The  majority  of  car- 
goes are  ruined  by  the  ap- 
plication of  salt  water;  the 
very  machinery  upon  which 
the  ship  depends  for  it.»  pow- 
er to  navigate  may  be  ruined 
by  the  application  of  large 
quantities  of  sea  water. 

Firefoam  will  not  daDoage 
the  ship^a  cargo  or  injure 
passengers  or  crew. 

Clothing  drenched  with 
Firefoam  shows  no  effect  of 
Ito  application  after  a  thor- 
ough cleanalngr. 

Aqvttttdn  Pratected  br 


A  Firefoam  System 
installed  on  Um  great  Cnnaid 
liner  Aqaitania  when  she 
waa  converted  recently  into 
an  oil  burner.  The  Aqul- 
tenla  may  certainly  be  call- 
ed a  fire-proof  ahip.  She  to 
protected  from  stem  to  stem, 
from  boiler  room  to  bridge^ 
with  Firefoam. 


S.  L.  KREIDER 

SHIPPING 


ij<n"l  A|;ent 
TOVO  KISEN  KAISHA 
WILLIAMS  S.  S.  CO.,  INC. 


At  Lot  AnztiM 

in  P»ciKc  Eltctrlc  SalMlfi* 

23»   S;>irikrl.  H.iilli:.. 
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Service  for  Ship  Machinery 


A  typical  We3iin:;h3a»e  marine  service 


IN  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  delays  in 
port  for  ships  using  its 
machinery,  the  West- 
nghouae  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company  has  es- 
tablished marine  service 
stations  at  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  Savan- 
nah, New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco,  where  stocks  of 
repair  parts  are  kept  and  a 
corps  of  experienced  marine 
engineers,  repairmen,  and 
riggers  is  in  readiness.  Each 
station  is  also  supplied  with 
sets  of  blueprints  showing 
the  details  of  all  Westing- 
house  marine  machiner>', 
and  each  receives  complete 
records  and  reports  on  all 
ships  equipped  with  this  ma- 
chiner>'. 

Each  morning  the  port 
engineer  in  charge  of  the 
station  receives  reports  of 
the  arrivals  in  the  ports 
within  his  territory  and  de- 
tails inspectors  to  visit 
each  Westinghouse-equipped 
ship.  This  inspector,  with 
the  aid  of  the  chief  engineer 
and  the  engine-room  crew, 


makes  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  equipment  and  submits 
a  written  report  to  the  port 
engineer  with  copies  to 
headquarters  at  South  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  other  service 
stations,  and  to  the  owners 
of  the  steamship.  This  re- 
port serves  as  a  bisi.s  for  re- 
pairs on  the  ship.  The 
necessary  repair  parts  are 
immediately  secured  from 
the  local  store  room  and 
where  possible  are  sent 
down  to  the  pier  by  auto 
truck. 

When  desired,  the  West- 
inghouse  organization  takes 
entire  charge  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  parts  under 
the  supervision  of  an  en- 
gineer, who  also  conducts 
dock  trials  and.  sea  trials 
when  the  work  is  completed. 

The  service  department 
also  supplies  guarantee  en- 
gineers to  accompany  new 
ships  on  their  first  trips  to 
instruct  the  crews  in  the 
operation  of  the  machinery 
and  to  keep  performance  re- 
cords. 


The  Haltimofc  WminchouM  muint  Mrvice  deparlmcnt  goint  t board  ship 
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SUTTER 

Mr.  Sliipo«Ber~Mr.  Merchant 

Your  business  is  world  wide— M  is 

our  service. 

Shanghai,  Sydney,  Nagasaki,  Africa, 
no  matter  where  your  Teasel  or 

goods  go,  we  take  care  of  your  in- 
sanince  problems — and  loeses. 

Would  you  like  to  h^\'f  your  own 
"Insurance  Department"  without 
adding  a  penny  to  your  paiyroll? 

It  can  be  ammgsd.  call  Sutter  44>t9. 


FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY 

INCOHFOIIATBO 

AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS  8e  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
36  BEAVER  ST.,  N£W  YORK 


SAN  F1<ANC  I  S<  O  OT  VIOE^ 

j;  ^CALIFQRI^ilA  S  i  REE 


244  California  Street  Phone  Douglas  4705-6 

Agent  For 

YAMASMJLTA  KISEN  WLASSMA 
Australasian  Direct  Service 

REGULAR  MONTHLY  SERVICE 
100  Al  Steamers 
—  TO— 

Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne 

(other  ports  if  inducements  offer) 

Seattle— V^anc,  B  C — Sail  Franciscc 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  1  Aug.  7  Aug.  9  Aug.  15 

VOSHIDA  MARU  Xo  2  Sept.  7  Sept.  9  Sept.  15 

(Via  Los  Angeles  i£  inducanents  offer) 


PLBASS  MCMTIOM  MCinC  MAIOHB  KSVtEW  WHtH  yOD  WMTK 
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Manufacturers  and  Agents 
Attention 


ON  paRe  62  of  the  ad- 
vertisement section  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review 
for  July  there  appear- 
ed an  article  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Operators,  Attention!" 
in  which  there  was  described 
an  argument  which  had  been 
started  between  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and 
certain  manufacturers  of 
paint  and  other  marine  sup- 
plies ever  the  specifications 
issued  by  the  Shipping  Board 
for  paint  to  be  used  on  its 
ships.  Along  with  this  arti- 
cle there  appeared  a  table 
showing  prices  paid  by  steam- 
ship companies  and  contract 
prices  paid  by  the  Shipping 
Board  for  various  lines  of 
engine  room  supplies,  in 
which  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  the  Shipping  Board  was 
paying  for  these  supplies  an 
amount  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  paid  by  steamship  com- 
panies. 

The  subject  matter  of  this 
table  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  appears  from 
representations  made  by  va- 
rious manufacturers  that  the 
figure  8  are  comparatively 
misleading  and  in  some  cases 
actually  error. 

A  ver>'  slight  difference 
from  ordinary  standard  com- 
mercial practice  in  the  spec- 
ifications of  cylinder  oil  or 
steam  packings  might  more 
than  account  for  the  differ- 
ences in  price  per  gallon 
or  pound  shown  in  this  ta- 
ble. There  might  be  all  kinds 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
standard  commercial  prac- 
tice was  better  parking  than 
the  "special"  specified,  but  if 
special  specifications  have  to 
be  lived  up  to  in  a  contract 
the  contractee  must  pay  the 
bill. 

We  are  reliably  informed 
that  the  special  grade  of  high 
pressure  steam  packing  used 
by  the  Shipping  Board  is 
bought  for  $1.60  per  pound, 
not  |1.60  as  stated,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  there  are 


other  similar  mistakes  in  the 
prices  named.  All  such  fig- 
ures must  be  considered  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  trend  of  price  reduc- 
tion, and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  articles  chosen  for 
comparison  have  no  connec- 
tion with  paints,  although 
the  article  itself  emanates 
from  a  paint  manufacturer 
and  the  theme  is  centered 
entirely  around  the  alleged 
abuses  in  Shipping  Board 
paint  practice. 


NEW  PACKING  CATALOG 

A CATALOG  present- 
ing its  full  line  of 
packings,  gaskets  and 
pump  valves  is  one 
of  the  important  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Fully  il- 
lustrated, it  departs  from  the 
usual  form  of  such  catalogs 
and  is  filled  with  very  def- 
inite information  regarding 
each  item  listed  and  the  spe- 
cific uses  for  which  it  is 
best  fitted. 

To  assist  in  the  selection 
of  "the  right  packing  for  the 
right  place,"  a  classified  in- 
dex of  the  various  styles  of 
packings  sets  forth  the  va- 
rious packings  which  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  various 
conditions  of  service.  The 
drawings  show  the  details  of 
construction  with  such  clear- 
ness that  the  adaptability  of 
any  style  of  packing  may 
easily  be  judged. 

As  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  company  in  the  world 
the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  has  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience to  bring  to  the  aid 
of  its  cu.stomers  and  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the 
company  is  at  the  service  of 
manufacturers  with  special 
problems.  The  catalog  goes 
into  many  of  these  problems, 
pointing  out  the  special  adap- 
tability of  each  style. 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

TO  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Thrt>«  lApt  And  our  compinc  line  o(  Smiill  TooU  are  on  sale  at 

our   office*   In    Boston.    Pbiladelphia,    Birmingham.  Rocbeslvr. 

Cleveland.  Detroit.  St.  Louii.  Cincinnati.  Seattle.  St,  Paul, 
New  Orleam,  San  Franciuo. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford,  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  tapping 
like  this.  P  4  W 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
their  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a 
precision  and  case  that 
makes  them  favorites 
with  the  men  who  use 
them. 
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You're  looking  through  Oxygen 

to  read  this! 

BUT  the  gas  your  eye  pierces — the  gas  you  inhale  at  every 
breath — is  but  the  rarw  material  for  Linde  Oxygen. 
Every  trace  of  physical  contamination  must  be  eliminated,  every 
chemical  impurity  removed  before  atmosoheric  oxygen  is  pure 
enough  to  meet  Linde  requirements. 

To  that  end  a  great  army  of  Linde  scientists  are  constandy  at 
work  rigidly  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  Linde  purity.  To 
their  efforts  is  due  the  absolute  uniformity  for  which  Linde  Oxygen 
is  famous. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  plants  and  warehouses  insures  prompt 
deliveries  of  any  volume,  anywhere. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francuco 

THE    LARGEST    PRODUCER    OF   OXYGEN    IN    THE  WORLD 
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HOW  MANILA  ROPE  IS  MADE  AND  USED 


ON  a  recent  trip  to  Port- 
land a  representative 
of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view had  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  rope  works 
of  the  Portland  Cordage 
Company,  a  modern  factory 
splendidly  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  manila  ropes 
and  hawsers.  Through  ob- 
servation and  questions  he 
there  gleaned  the  following 
interesting  rope  facts,  which 
are  here  passed  on  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

Rope  is  one  of  the  oldest 
implements  used  by  man.  It 


was  probably  first  made  of 
skins  of  animals,  later  from 
vines  and  finally  from  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fiber.  The 
process  of  manufacture  has 
been  practicall.v  unchanged 
for  centuries,  although  there 
has  been  great  improvement 
in  late  years  in  the  machines 
used  for  carrying  out  the 
process. 

Though  many  countries 
httve  produced  fiber  suitable 
for  rope  making,  the  Abaca 
fiber,  commonly  known  as 
manila  hemp,  produced  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  gives 
the  most  serviceable  rope  for 
present-day  uses. 

This  fiber  comes  into  our 
ports  in  bales  weighing  about 
270  pounds.  These  bales  are 
opened  at  the  factory  and 
the  fiber  is  combed  out,  clean- 
ed and  fed  by  hand  into  a 
machine  called  a  breaker, 
where  it  is  oiled,  re-combed, 
the  hanks  broken  up,  and 
emerges  as  a  continuous  rib- 
bon or  sliver  of  fiber.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the 
sliver  emerges  from  the  fin- 
ishers drawn  to  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  finger. 

It  is  now  ready  for  spin- 
ning, generally  with  a  right- 
hand  twist,  in  yarns  of 
various  sizes.    These  yarns 
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Rope  making  in  the 

are  the  basis  for  all  ropes. 
They  must  be  true  U>  size 
and  free  from  dirt,  tow  and 
fiber  bark.  The  yarn  is 
wound  on  bobbins  holding 
about  ten  pounds. 

The  next  step  is  the  form- 
ation of  rope  strands.  The 
strand  is  made  from  a 
number  of  yarns,  the  num- 
ber depending  upon  the  size 
of  rope  desired.  These  yarns 


are  formed  into  the  strand 
with  a  left-hand  twist  and 
the  strands  are  then  laid  to- 
gether into  a  rope,  three  or 
more  being  used,  with  a 
right  -  hand  twist,  this  re- 
versal of  twist  prevent- 
ing the  untwisting  of  the 
rope.  If  the  proper  care  has 
been  used  in  the  process  and 
the  fiber  has  been  well  clean- 
ed, we  will  now  have  a  first- 
class  manila  rope  or  hawser. 

Considerable  care  must  be 
taken  of  this  rope  both  in 
its  storage  and  its  use,  or  it 
will  quickly  be  ruined.  The 
storeroom  should  be  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  A  damp  room 
will  cause  dry  rot,  a  hot  dry 
room  will  make  the  rope 
brittle,  in  which  case  it  will 
wear  (juickly  on  the  pulleys. 
Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  acid  of  any  kind  comes 
in  contact  with  any  rope.  A 
very  slight  amount  of  acid 
on  the  Imards  of  the  floor 
will  be  absorbed  by  a  coil  of 
rope  and  several  courses  of 
the  coil  will  be  damaged.  In 
using  rope  be  sure  to  have 
blocks  (if  ample  size  to  allow 
for  the  swelling  of  the  rope 
when  wet. 

Dirt  in  a  working  rope 
will  very  quickly  ruin  the 
rope.  For  this  reason,  and  to 


lime  o/  the  Pharaohi 


prevent  rotting,  ropes  should 
never  be  put  away  wet  and 
dirty,  nor  should  they  be  left 
on  the  floor  to  dry,  but  should 
be  cleaned  and  put  on  a  rack 
or  grating  to  allow  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  Use  the  larg- 
est sheaves  possible  with  a 
running  rope  so  as  to  mini- 
mize internal  friction. 

In  using  the  rope  on  a 
capstan  or  doily,  see  to  it 


that  the  rope  is  thrown  on 
at  different  times  in  alter- 
nate directions.  If  thrown 
on  in  the  same  direction  con- 
tinuously the  rope  will  grad- 
uallv  lose  its  twist.  Always 


allow  an  ample  factor  of 
safety,  avoid  sharp  bends 
while  under  strain  and  in 
general  use  common-sense  iii 
rope  treatment. 

The  Portland  Cordage  Com- 
pany. Portland,  Oregon,  has 
achieved  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion for  the  dependability  of 
their  manila  ropes  and  haw- 
sers. This  is  evident  from 
the  following  table  showing 
the  results  of  tests  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  ropes  supplied  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion during  1920.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  every  instance 
the  strength  of  the  manila 
ropes  was  well  ahead  of  the 
specifications,  the  percentage 
of  excess  strength  var>in|{ 
from  9'-  to  almost  30  per 
cent.  In  a  series  of  test< 
covering  such  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rope  and  such  a  wide 
range  of  sizes,  this  is  quite 
remarkable. 

Tests  of  rope  sold  to  the 
Panama  ("anal  Commission  in 
1920  by  the  Portland  Cord- 
v.gc  Company: 
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3304  1.13.3.182 

The  above  deliveries  were 
sions's  contracts  as  follows: 


on  Panama  Canal  Coinmi.<- 


as 

Circular  1261  Washington  order 

Circular  1275  Washington  order 

Circular  1285  Washington  order 

Circular  1312  Washington  order 

Circular  1359  Washington  order 

Circular  1365  Washington  order 

Circular  1396  Washington  order 

Circular  1408  Washington  order 


No.  89451 
No.  90818 
No.  91953 
No.  94774 
No.  98856 
No.  99080 
No.  101461 
No.  102712 
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When  golfers  travel  they  miss 
their  golf — Unless  the  ship 
carries  a  Craig  Golfmeter 


You  can  nnake  your  ship  a  golfera' 
with  tku  wmiHlaifiil  machhw — tok— up  little 


at  little  cost 
Evarybody 


i!f 


Op<rat«B 


Celf  nowadajw  ii  w  tieniaidainiy  popolar  that  a  Urge  and  innporiut  pcKCBlagF  of  c*ny  paiMnger 
Ktt  praelieilly  (hnundi  wme  farm  of  deck  solf  on  oeean  going  voyages. 


II  FEET 


CRAIG  I 
SOLF 
MACHINC  I 


The  Pacific  Mail  SicamsKip  Line  after  a  twenty- 
day  vgyan  of  tfae  S.  S.  EnpiK  Slale  wilfa  a  Colf- 
ineler  on  ooanl  are  wmr  equipping  all  of  their  larger 
boat*  widi  Golfineters.  The  Taiyo  Mara  of  the  Toyo 
Ktsen  Kaisha  Line  is  en  route  to  the  Orient  at  present 
wtiiint;  uitli  a  Golfmeter  on  board.  The  Malson  Line 
is  cqutpfMng  the  S.  S.  Hawkeye  and  tbe  Buckeye 
Stale  wilh  Golfmeletet. 


The 


Slcamjhip  Company 


15  equipping 

last  a$  tbey 
the  PireeidcBt 


its  three  hip  boats  witli  Gi>l I metpr^  as 
fome  iiilo  port  and  are  putting  otic  on 
to  try  out  its  fe.iMbility  on  shorter  trips 

Tliete  big  steamsliiji  cotnpatiii-s  luive  found  the 
machine  to  be  of  intense  intoresl  to  their  passengers, 
rot  onjy  adding  pleasure  to  the  tnp  irom  a  garnet 
and  competitive  standpoint,  but  almost  an  essential  on 
shipboard  for  the  opportunities  it  afiwd*  to  golfers 
tra^ehnp.  all  of  whom  wish  to  keep  their  folf  up  lo 
standard  through  d.tt!y  praciiee. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
diiect. 

Craig  Golfmeter  0>. 


(90  Rawani  Sticel 


»LB*n  KBHTIOH  PACmc  mMOWt  XSrUW  WXBM  YOU  WKITB 
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10,500-Ton  Tank  Steamers  Refitted  with  De  Laval  Double 

Reduction  Gears  and  Turbines 


AN  iiiHtallation  of  pro- 
pelling units  of  more 
than  usual  interest 
has  been  made  re- 
cently by  the  Atlantic  ReAn- 
inK  Company  in  the  first  of 
five  of  their  10.500-ton  tank- 
ers christened  W.  M.  Burton, 
Herbert  L.  Pratt,  J.  E.  O'- 
Neill. W.  M.  Irish  and  H.  C. 
Folger.  These  tankers  were 
built  in  1917  and  1018  and 
the  main  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Lenuth,  435  feet; 
beam,  56  feet;  mean  draft, 
27  feet;  depth  of  hold,  33.6 
feet. 

A  change  in  propelling 
equipment  was  considered  ad- 
visable, and  an  order  was 
placed  with  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company  to 
build  five  compound  double- 
geared  units  for  the.ne  ves- 
sels. The  rating  of  the  orig- 
inal geared  turbine  propell- 
ing units  was  2600  horse- 
power, and  in  making  the 
change  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  decided  to  increase 
the  horsepower  rating  of  the 
units  somewhat  in  order  to 
obtain  higher  speed  from  the 
tankers. 

Turbines 

The  new  propelling  units 
rated  at  .3300  horsepower 
each,  and  designed  to  give 
the  tankers  a  speed  of  11 
knots,  consist  of  cross-com- 
pound turbines  of  the  De  La- 
val impulse  t>'pe  divided  into 
high  pressure  and  low  pres- 


sure sections  and  connected 
to  the  single  screw  through 
a  set  of  double  reduction 
one  plane  speed  reduction 
gears.  Each  turbine  delivers 
its  full  power  at  a  speed  of 
3200  r.  p.  m.  The  reduction 
of  speed  from  that  of  the 
turbine  to  that  of  90  r.  p.  m. 
on  the  propeller  is  accom- 
plished in  two  steps,  making 
a  total  reduction  ratio  of 
35.5  to  I. 

These  turbine  elements  are 
80  arranged  that  they  can  be 
operated  independently  of 
each  other  in  ca.se  of  emer- 
gency by  means  of  a  very 
flexible  throttle  control.  The 
high  pressure  turbine  ele- 
ment for  ahead  opera- 
tion is  e()uipped  with  one 
velocity  stage  and  seven 
pres.Hure  stages.  The  low 
pressure  element  for  ahead 
operation  consists  of  six  pres- 
sure stages.  A  reversing  ele- 
ment located  in  the  high 
pressure  turbine  operates  in 
series  with  a  reversing  ele- 
ment located  in  the  low  pres- 
sure turbine. 

Full  power  is  developed  at 
a  steam  pressure  of  200 
pounds,  with  50  degrees  F. 
superheat  and  a  vacuum  of 
28  inches.  Each  turbine  sec- 
tion develops  one-half  of  the 
full  rated  power  for  run- 
ning ahead.  The  astern  ele- 
ments develop  two-thirds  of 
the  full  ahead  torque. 
Governor 

Steam  is  admitted  through 


a  strainer  to  a  valve  under 
control  of  speed  governors 
located  on  the  forward  end 
of  both  high  and  low  pres- 
sure turbines.  These  gov- 
ernors are  set  to  bring  the 
governor  valve  into  opera- 
tion when  the  s|>eed  reaches 
10  per  cent  above  normal. 
When  brought  into  operation 
this  governor  does  not  en- 
tirely cut  off  steam  as  an 
emergency  trip  would  do,  but 
holds  the  speed  below  a  safe 
limit  without  shutting  down 
the  unit. 

From  the  governor  valve 
steam  passes  into  the  ahead 
or  astern  nozzle  of  the  high 
pressure  section,  thence 
through  the  stages  of  that 
section,  thence  to  either  the 
ahead  or  astern  nozzle  cham- 
bers of  the  low  pressure  sec- 
tion, and  through  that  sec- 
tion into  the  condenser. 

The  maneuvering  valves 
are  of  the  balanced  vertical 
spindle  type,  and  control  the 
steam  to  the  ahead  and  as- 
tern elements  of  the  turbine. 
These  valves  are  operated  by 
hand  wheels  and  are  inter- 
locked so  that  only  one  can 
be  operated  at  a  time.  Hand 
valves  are  installed  for  fur- 
ther controlling  the  steam 
supply  to  the  first  stage  noz- 
zle of  the  high  pressure  sec- 
tion. 

Leakage  of  steam  through 
the  throttle  valve  to  the  as- 
tern element  is  prevented  by 
a  guarding  valve  which  is 


controlled  from  the  main  op- 
erating platform. 

The  piping  between  the 
two  turbine  sections  is  so 
constructed  that  the  operat- 
ing engineers  can  easily 
make  steam  supply  connec- 
tions to  operate  either  sec- 
tion separately  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  turbine  case  is  sup- 
ported in  such  manner  that 
it  is  free  to  expand  in  all 
directions  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  axis,  so 
that  the  center  line  of  the 
wheel  case  and  the  center 
line  of  the  shaft  coincide 
under  all  condition.s.  It  in, 
therefore,  possible  to  start 
the  turbine  quickly  and  safe- 
ly, without  danger  of  rub- 
bings, vibration  or  other 
troubles  due  to  distortion  by 
heat.  Ample  bucket  clear- 
ances both  axially  and  ra- 
dially are  provided  so  that 
the  danger  from  internal 
rubbing  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. 

Reduction  Gears 

The  speed  reduction  gears 
are  mounted  directly  abaft 
the  turbines.  The  high  speed 
reduction  consists  of  two 
parts  in  two  separate  cas- 
ings, one  of  which  is  bolted 
to  the  low  pressure  and  the 
other  to  the  high  pressure 
sections  of  the  turbines.  De 
Laval  pin  couplinifs  which 
provide  for  free  axial  motion 
connect  the  turbines  to  the 


lO.seo  ten  tinker  W.  M.  Burton,  lencth  7ii  <cet.  bom  it  icet.  mnn  draft  27         depth  of  hold  ii.t  tmi 
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CondtnMT.  C«ir  Cim  tni  Turbim  Iran  upper  (riling  cngiiM  room  S.  S.  W.  M.  Burton 


high  speed  pinions.  The  low 
speed  gear  with  pinions  is 
contained  in  one  casing.  The 
high  .speed  and  low  speed 
gear  ca.ses  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  the 
high  speed  gears  being  con- 
nected to  the  low  speed  pin- 
ions by  means  of  a  De  Laval 
rubber  bushed  flexible  coup- 
ling which  gives  proper  com- 
pensation for  any  slight  in- 
equalities of  alignment. 

Both  high  speed  and  low 
speed  gears  are  of  the  stand- 
ard rigid  De  Laval  type  de- 
signed for  low  tooth  pres- 
sure and  ample  factors  of 
safety.  The  pinions  are  made 
from  nickel  steel  forgings 
and  the  gears  consist  of  cast 
iron  centers  upon  which  are 
shrunk  seamless  rolled  steel 
bands  in  which  the  gear 
teeth  are  cut. 

The  general  details  of  gear 
construction  are  in  accord- 
ance with  standard  De  Laval 
practice  and  similar  to  the 
general  details  of  the  2.000,- 
000  horsepower  of  marine 
gears  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company  and  which 
without  exception  have  been 
highly  successful  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  obtain  quiet 
operation,  De  Laval  gears 
are  carefully  cut  on  gear- 
cutting  machines  specially 
designed  by  the  De  Laval 
company.  The  involute  shape 
of  tooth  is  used  which  gives 
a  true  line  contact  of  each 
tooth  so  long  as  the  tooth  is 
in  mesh.  After  cutting,  the 
teeth  are  carefully  polished 
by  a  special  process  to  re- 
move scratches  and  inequal- 
ities left  by  the  cutting  tool. 


Thi.s  polishing  must  be  done 
by  mechanical  means  and 
not  by  hand  scraping  or  fil- 
ing. All  parts  entering  into 
the  construction  of  the  pro- 
pelling units  are  manufac- 
tured to  limit  gages  and  are 
interchangeable.  This  fea- 
ture will  appeal  particularly 
to  marine  engineers. 

Succeaaful  Operation 

The  operation  of  these  pro- 
pelling unit<;  was  uniformly 
successful  on  the  trial  trip 
of  the  W.  M.  Burton  and  a 
speed  of  11.77  knots  was  ob- 
tained. 

Since  the  trial  trip  the  W. 


M.  Burton  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  and  the  pro- 
pelling equipment  has  oper- 
ated to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  owners.  The  re- 
duction gears  are  quiet  in 
operation  and  all  parts  of 
the  unit  operate  without 
heating  or  vibration. 

The  J.  E.  O'Neill  has  also 
been  placed  in  .service  and 
the  propelling  units  for  the 
Herbert  L.  Pratt.  W.  M.  Irish 
and  H.  C.  Folger  are  now 
being  installed  and  the  ves- 
sels will  be  placed  in  ser- 
vice immediately. 

On  account  of  the  antici- 


pated low  steam  consump- 
tion the  original  condensing 
equipment  which  was  in- 
stalled in  connection  with 
the  original  2600  horsepower 
propelling  u  n  i  t  .h  was  not 
changed  as  the  total  steam 
consumption  of  the  new  units 
rated  at  3300  horsepower  was 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
total  steam  consumption  of 
the  original  2600  horsepower 
units.  On  the  trial  trip  th« 
condenser  was  found  amply 
large  to  take  care  of  all  the 
steam  used  by  the  new  unit 
and  verj-  satisfactorj'  vacuum 
was  obtained. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 


Seven  Centuries  of  Brass 
Making.  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, 1920. 
This  handsomely  bound 
book  of  75  pages  gives  a 
brief  hi.story  of  the  ancient 
art  of  brass  making  and  its 
early  method  of  production 
as  contrasted  with  the  pres- 
ent electric  furnace  process. 
Some   very    interesting  old 
prints  are  reproduced,  run- 
ning back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  the  text  carries  the 
reader  back  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  copper  and  brass 
workers  of  4700  B.  C. 

After  this  historical  intro- 
duction the  booklet  goes  on 
to  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems of  brass  making  and  to 
the   hi.story   of   the  efforts 


made  by  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  leading  up 
to  their  present  electric  fur- 
nace equipment  and  machin- 
ery for  drawing  brass  in  all 
kinds  of  special  shapes  and 
sections. 


The  Signode  System  of  Nail- 
\eaa  Box  Strapping.  Sig- 
node System,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers, 564  West  Adams 
street,  Chicago. 
A    12-page   pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  method  of  fas- 
tening  box    straps   with  a 
sealed  joint  and  without  the 
use  of  nails.  The  system  in- 
cludes  a   patented  process, 
patented  joints,  and  patented 
tools  for  the  application  of 
the  joint.  The  tools  include 
a  stretcher  and  a  sealer.  The 


steel  strap  is  stretched  onto 
the  box  under  high  tension 
and  sealed  under  tension  so 
that  all  strains  or  blows 
upon  the  box  are  transferred 
to  and  absorbed  by  the  steel 
joint  and  do  not  cause  loos- 
ening of  the  box  nails.  This 
system  is  also  adaptable  for 
the  binding  of  all  sorts  of 
bales,  fibre  containers  and 
loose  articles,  such  as  auto- 
mobile tires,  stove  parts, 
bundles  of  catalogs,  etc.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  system 
has  acted  as  a  deterrent  of 
pilferage. 


Small  Tool  Catalog  No.  46. 
The  G  T  D  Corporation, 
(ireenfield.  MasMachuMettM. 

From  the  frontispiece  de- 
picting the  plants  of  this 
largest  manufacturer  of  small 


tools  in  the  world,  to  the 
seventy  or  more  pages  of  ta- 
bles and  useful  information 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  this 
catalog  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  intere.st  to  the 
user  and  designer  of  tools 
and  machinery.  Some  of  the 
tables  are  new  and  espec- 
ially instructive. 

The  tools  described  in- 
clude screw  plates,  taps, 
dies,  drills,  reamers,  milling 
cutters,  bits,  arbors,  counter- 
sinks, hobs,  tap  and  drill 
kits,  mandrels,  sleeves,  sock- 
eta,  .stocks,  tap  wrenches,  pipe 
vises  and  pipe  wrenches. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  pro- 
vided the  name  of  this  pub- 
lication is  mentioned. 

Digitized  by  CjOOgle 


A  UNIQUE  BRIDGE  MODEL 


THE    Ntnall  photograph 
attached  shows  a  pic^ 
ture  of  the  Tower 
Bridge  in  London,  Eng- 
land.   The  largo  photograph 
shows  the  same  bridge  made 
of  Crane  valves  and  fittings. 

This  novelty  was  built  at 
the  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
works  of  Crane  Company  and 
the  only  guide  used  through- 
out the  entire  work  wa.s  the 
postal  card  view  of  the  orig- 
inal bridge.  This  bridge  is 
now  on  display  at  the  Crane 
e.xhibit  room.s,  2.'}  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  and 
later  will  be  shipped  to 
Crane-Bennett,  Ltd.,  London, 
England, 

Fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  pieces 
taken  from  regular  stock, 
comprising  230  difTerent  kinds 
of  elbows,  tees,  crosses,  nip- 
ples, valves,  etc.,  were  used 
in  building  the  bridge.  Six- 
teen thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  joints  were  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  fit- 
tings, and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  not  one  left-hand 
thread  was  used  in  the  en- 
tire structure. 

The  bridge  is  approximate- 
ly 19  feet  long  by  11  feet 
high  by  4  feet  wide.  The 
spans  are  57  inches  wide.  It 
is  of  the  roller  lift  type,  hav- 
ing four  towers,  each  tower 
being  provided  with  one  ele- 
vator. The  lifts  are  22  inch- 
es long  by  30  inches  wide. 

The  elevators  are  6  inches 
«quare  by  8  inches  high ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  elevator 
cage  being  made  by  using  a 
brass  floor  flange  with  a  plug 
screwed  in,  into  which  the 
cable  used  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  elevator  is  fas- 
tened. The  men  operating 
the  elevator  are  represented 
by  reducers,  nipples  and  caps. 

The  towers  are  neat  in 
construction  and  well  pro- 
portioned, having  four  spires 
— one  on  each  corner.  These 
spires  are  neatly  construct- 
ed by  the  use  of  malleable 
iron  reducers,  caps  and  cast 
iron  flange  unions. 

The  cables  connecting  the 
towers  to  the  approaches  are 
made  up  of  nipples,  tees  and 
45-degree  elbows. 

Each  approach  is  provided 
with  two  clocks  bearing  the 
name  of  Crane-Bennett,  Ltd. 

The  lifts  and  elevators  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  spe- 
cially devised  machinerj'.  The 
reversing  is  done  by  an  un- 
usual mechanical  movement 
and  no  clutches  are  used  in 
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its  construction. 

The  bridge  is  illuminated 
by  thirty-six  lights,  eight  be- 
ing red  and  green  for  con- 
trolling traffic,  four  of  which 
are  used  for  navigation  and 
four  for  traffic  on  bridge. 
When  the  bridge  is  closed 
the  red  light  flashes  and  the 
green  light  extinguishes  to 
show  that  the  bridge  is  closed 
to  navigation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  green  lights  open 
traffic  on  the  bridge.  When 
the  bridge  is  open  the  green 
light  flashes  to  navigation 
and  the  red  light  to  traffic 
on  the  bridge.  Eight  hun- 
dred feet  of  wire  was  used 
to  carry  out  the  electrical 
effect. 

In  the  sidewalks  there  are 
1600  right-hand  close  nipples 
together  with  numerous  gal- 
vanized tees,  crosses  and  el- 
bows. This  has  offered  a 
great  amount  of  speculation 
as  to  how  the  elbows,  tees 
and  crosses  were  made  up 
with  standard  right  -  hand 
close  nipples,  each  fitting  be- 
ing not  more  than  1/16  inch 
apart,  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  curb  separating  the 
sidewalk  from  the  roadbed 
is  represented  by  galvanized 
nipples  slotted  and  slipped 
over  a  tongue  which  holds 
an  amber  glass  roadbed. 

The  bridge  is  mounted  on 
skids  covered  with  granite 
packing,  painted  a  wavy 
green.  When  looking  through 
the  amber  glass  roadbed  on- 
to the  green  granite  packing 
it  gives  a  very  good  effect 
of  the  witching  waves. 


The   shades   on    the   arc  opportunity   to   in.spect  the 

lamps  are  made  of  galvan-  bridge  speak  highly  of  it,  and 

ized  malleable  iron  reducing  it  is  indeed  an  accomplish- 

nipples.  ment  of  which  Crane  Com- 

Those  who  have  had  an  pany  may  well  be  proud. 

Oil  Bunkering  Facilities 


THE  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California  has  been 
largely  extending  the 
facilities  it  offers  to 
shipowners  for  the  bunker- 
ing of  vessels  with  either 
fuel  oil  or  diesol  at  both  do- 
me.stic  and  foreign  ports  of 
call.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  company  we  are  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  the 
following  list  of  ports  at 
which  Union  Oil  Company's 
products  are  available  for 
marine  bunkering.  These  fa- 
cilities are  being  constantly 
extended  to  other  ports: 

Union  Oil  Company  Bunk- 
ering Ports  for  Fuel  Oil — 
Vancouver,  B.  C.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Portland,  Ore.;  As- 
toria, Ore.;  Oleum,  Calif.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Port 
San  Luis,  Calif.;  San  Pedro, 
Calif.;  Wilmington,  Calif.; 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  Honolulu, 
T.  H.;  Balboa,  C.Z.;  Iquigue, 
Chile,  S.  A.;  Antofagasta, 
Chile,  S.  A.;  Taltal,  Chile, 
S.  A.;  Mejillones.  S.  A.;  To- 
copilla,  Chile,  S.  A.;  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile.  S.  A. 

Union  Oil  Company  Bunk- 
ering Ports  for  Diesol — Van- 
couver, B.  C. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
Portland.  Ore.;  Oleum,  Cal.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  San 
Pedro,  ('alif. ;  Wilmington, 
Calif.;  Honolulu.  T,  IL;  Bal- 


boa, C.  Z. ;  Antofagasta,  Chile. 
S.  A.;  Valparaiso.  Chile.S.A. 


Pamphlet  TX,  Pawling  &  Har- 
niHchfeKer  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, WiHconsin. 
This  pamphlet  describes 
and  illustrates  a  new  attach- 
ment known  as  the  skimmer 
boom,  which  is  designed  a.-^ 
an  additional  boom  for  the 
standard  P.  &  H.  205  or  20€ 
excavator  cranes.  By  replac- 
ing the  standard  boom  with 
this  new  attachment  the  crane 
becomes  an  efficient  road- 
grading  machine.  The  pam- 
phlet includes  data  and  op- 
erating cost  figures  on  a  road 
grading  job  done  by  a  con- 
tractor with  this  apparatu.i. 
These  figures  show  a  remark- 
able saving  over  ordinar>' 
scoops  and  plows. 

The  boom  can  be  installed 
readily  in  a  few  hours  on 
the  field  and  is  interchange- 
able with  the  shovel  attach- 
ment brought  out  earlier  this 
year,  or  with  the  standard 
boom  on  either  style  of  crane 
making  this  crane  almost  in- 
stantly available  for  road 
grading,  tearing  up  of  old 
roadbed,  shovel  excavating 
back  filling,  pile  driving,  or 
all-around  material  handlin^r 
with  grab  bucket,  drag  line 
bucket,  scraper,  electro-mag- 
net, sling  chains,  or  grapples. 
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Straightening  ouh  like  a 
Fiddle  Siring  - 


Naco  Chain  HELD 


T^RE  experience  of  Captain  Jamisou  as  told 
in  his  letter  of  April  1 1th  h<u  been  theoom- 
moo  finding  whenever  Naco  Chain  has  been 
put  to  an  emergency  test. 

It  has  always  been  found 
dependable. 

And  to  use  Captain  Jamison's  own  words — 
"it  is  a  great  relief  to  a  Muster  of  a  ship  to 
have  a  dependable  chain — one  that  he  can 
place  his  conBdencc  in."  Tolovow  that  when 
the  crisis  comes,  and  life  depends  upon  the 
tenacity  of  a  single  link,  stud,  or  shackle, 
that  his  anchor  chain  will  hold. 

Naco  chain  is  built  to  inspire  that  confidence 
— it  is  built  to  meet  the  emergency.  Its  tested 
strength,  40%  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
type  of  stud  link  cable,  gives  assurance  of  a 
reserve  strength  adequate  to  resist  the  excess  • 
ive  strains  imposed  in  times  of  peril. 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland.  Ohio 


PLKASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  UARIKK  REVtEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  BELT-DRIVEN  AIR  COMPRESSORS 


THE  IngersoU-Rand  Com- 
pany, 1 1  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  announced  a 
new  line  of  belt-driven 
air  compressors.  This  type 
is  known  as  the  Imperial 
Type  XCB  and  has  incorpo- 
rated in  it  several  noteworthy 
features  of  construction,  in- 
cluding IngeraoU-Kand  plate 
valves,  for  both  the  air  in- 
take and  discharge,  and  the 
five  -  step  clearance  control 
for  regulating  the  compres- 
sor's output. 

The  clearance  control  has 
been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess on  the  larger  direct-con- 
nected electric  motor-driven 
compressors  manufactured  by 
the  same  company  and  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  most 
satisfactor>'  and  efficient  form 
of  compressor  regulation. 
Thousands  of  these  direct- 
connected  air  compressors 
are  installed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  are  well  known 
by  those  in  charge  of  plants 
where  conditions  call  for 
more  than  600  cubic  feet  of 
free  air  a  minute  and  where 
direct  connected  electric  mo- 
tor-drive is  used.  The  use 
of  this  form  of  regulation  is 
a  most  noteworthy  develop- 
ment in  air  compressor  de- 
sign during  recent  years  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  all 
users  of  air  power. 

The  clearance  control  is  a 
method  of  securing  extreme- 
ly efficient  operation  at  par- 
tial loads.  Under  average 
working  conditions  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  de- 
mand for  air  is  seldom  steady 
throughout  the  working  day 
and  for  this  reason  the  per- 
formance of  the  compressor 
at  underload  is  of  primar>' 
importance. 

With  the  clearance  control 
the  compressor  is  automatic- 
ally loaded  or  unloaded  in 
five  successive  steps,  these 
steps  being  obtained  by  the 
reduction  or  addition  of  clear- 
ance space  to  the  air  cylin- 
ders. The  compre.ssor  will 
operate  at  full,  three-quar- 
ters, one-half,  one  -  quarter 
and  no  loads  and  the  design 
of  the  clearance  control  is 
such  as  to  secure  efficient 
operation  at  any  one  step, 
the  reduction  in  input  power 
required  being  practically  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  output  capacity. 

An  extremely  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  clearance  control 
is  the  fact  that  the  clear- 
ance pockets  are  made  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  compres- 
sor cylinder  and  the  entire 


Tht  Impmial  typ*  XCB  Inxcnoll-Rand  air  compretuH.   IS  inch  by  ncH 
cyiinacri  by  12  inch  MrolM.   Shown  with  short  belt  driTc 
•nd  «l*ctric  motor 


regulation  is  obtained  by  the 
control  of  the  volume  of  air 
taken  in  and  compressed. 

With  this  method  of  con- 
trol there  is  no  loss  of  power 
due  to  wastage  of  air  and 
leakage.  The  clearance  pock- 
ets in  the  cylinder  are  auto- 
matically thrown  in  commu- 
nication with  the  ends  of 
each  cylinder  in  proper  suc- 
cession, the  process  being 
controlled  by  a  predetermin- 
ed variation  in  receiver  pres- 
.sure.  With  the  compres.sor 
operating  at  partial  capacity 
a  portion  of  the  air  is  com- 
pressed into  an  added  clear- 
ance space  instead  of  pass- 
ing through   the  discharge 


valves.  On  the  return  stroke 
this  air  expands,  giving  up 
its  stored  energy  to  the  pis- 
tons. 

The  inlet  valves  remain 
closed  until  the  cylinder  pres- 
sure equals  the  intake  pres- 
sure. At  this  point  the  in- 
let valves  are  opened  auto- 
matically and  free  air  is  tak- 
en into  the  cylinder  for  the 
remainder  of  the  return 
stroke.  Thus  the  inlet  ca- 
pacity is  reduced  without  re- 
ducing the  intake  pressure. 
On  a  two-stage  compressor 
clearance  space  in  proper 
proportion  is  added  simul- 
taneously for  both  high  and 
low  cylinders,  giving  a  con- 


S«ctioa  throuEh  cylindcfi  and  intercooler  of  Imperial  typt  XCB 
inKcraoU-Rand  air  comprciaor 


stant  ratio  of  compren-sion 
and  maintaining  conditions 
necessary  for  the  highest 
compression  efficiency 
throughout  the  entire  load 
range. 

Another  added  feature  of 
this  control  is  the  maximum 
demand  stop  which  will  pre- 
vent the  compressor  being 
operated  at  any  higher  max- 
imum load  than  is  desired. 
This  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  compressor  will  operate 
on  a  maximum  of  one-fourth, 
one -half,  three  -  fourths,  or 
full  load,  and  under  condi- 
tions where  the  load  factor 
is  comparatively  low,  it  is  of 
value  in  reducing  the  max- 
imum demand,  permitting  a 
saving  in  the  purchase  of 
electric  power  —  a  feature 
found  in  no  other  type  of 
control. 

With  the  clearance  control 
reduction  in  power  required 
will  be  in  proportion  to  re- 
duction in  output  capacity. 
All  the  mechanism  for  reg- 
ulating the  compressor  is  in- 
dependent of  the  compresHor 
running  gear.  The  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  com- 
pressor is  automatically  ac- 
complished in  steps,  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two 
steps  being  small  enough  to 
prevent  any  undue  electric 
current  fluctuation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of 
these  features  are  of  ex- 
treme importance,  the  com- 
bination producing  condi- 
tions requisite  for  the  most 
efficient  operation  at  full  and 
partial  loads. 

This  new  type  of  belt  driv- 
en compressor  equipped  with 
clearance  control  can  he  fur- 
nished single-stage  for  low 
pressures  and  two-.ntage  for 
higher  discharge  pressure. 
The  piston  displacement  ca- 
pacity for  100  pounds  dis- 
charge pressure  langes  from 
610  to  1505  cubic  feet  of  free 
air  per  minute. 

Imperial  Type  XCB  com- 
pressors can  also  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  well-known  short 
belt  drive  attachment  with 
floating  idler.  This  method 
of  drive  is  now  well  known 
to  all  users  of  compressor* 
who  acknowledge  its  advan- 
tages in  saving  floor  space, 
saving  in  length  of  belt,  and 
permitting  a  greater  arc  of 
belt  contact. 

The  Ingersoll  -  Rand  Com- 
pany also  announce  their 
new  Bulletin  No.  3042,  in 
which  this  new  type  is  de- 
scribed in  detail. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have    been   installed    on   the    MS  "KENNECOTT." 

Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  1.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  nPE  HARM  EHCMS 

HEAVY  DUTY 

MclNTOSR  &       liun^i  Corporation 

AUBURN,  NLW  YORK 

149  BROADWAY  <I2  BISBKE  BLDG.  81S  SHELDON  BLDG. 

NEW  YORK  JACKSONVILLF.  FLA.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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AN  EFnCIENT  COALING  ARRANGEMENT 


BY  using  a  Barber-Greene 
portable  belt  conveyor, 
the  Tampa  Coal  (Com- 
pany have  achieved 
mechanical  coaling  of  ships 
at  their  dock  in  Tampa  at 
low  first  cost  of  machinery, 
especially  as  compared  with 
other  mechanical  means  of 
coaling  ships  now  common; 
low  upkeep  cost,  and  very 
fair  speed. 

With  this  conveyor  steam- 
ers are  coaled  at  the  rate  of 
400  tons  a  day.  Usually  the 
coal  is  taken  from  the  stor- 
age pile  on  the  dock  in  wheel- 
barrows having  a  capacity  of 
500  pounds  each.  The  wheel- 
barrows are  counted  and  the 
amount  of  coal  taken  on  can 
be  checked  with  the  ship's 
weighing. 

Sometimes  railroad  cars  of 
coal  come  in  on  the  track  at 
the  same  time  a  ship  docks 
to  be  coaled.  Then  the  pro- 
cess is  simplified.  A  second 
conveyor  takes  the  coal  from 
the  car,  <lischarges  onto  the 
inclined  conveyor,  and  the 
coal  is  put  aixiard  at  the 
minimum  e.vpcnse  in  time 
and  labor.  Each  carload  also 
furnishes  as  accurate  a  check 
of  the  weight  as  do  the 
wheelbarrow  loads. 


RAfl>cr'Cf««ne  poriAbIc  beti  conveyor  c<>*lini;  »hip  At  a  Tamt>«  duck 


The  storage  pile  is  built 
up,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
veyors. When  cars  are  on 
the  switch  and  there  are  no 
ships  to  be  coaled,  the  con- 
veyors take  the  coal  from 
the  cars  and  pile  it  on  the 
dock  to  the  height  required. 

This  company  also  sells 
coal  to  users  in  the  city 
which  it  hauls  by  means  of 
motor  trucks.  The  convey- 
ors are  often  used  in  load- 
ing trucks  directly  from  the 
car. 

Ships  can  be  coaled  by  ma- 


chinery much  faster  than  by 
hand  method,  and  practic- 
ally all  labor  charges  elim- 
inated. Then,  too,  no  hand 
method  has  yet  been  em- 
ployed by  which  the  coal  was 
not  spread  all  over  the  ship. 
Coal  dust  is  penetrating  and 
entails  an  endless  amount  of 
drudgery  before  the  ship  can 
be  gotten  clean  after  coal- 
ing. Mechanical  loading  has 
everything  in  its  favor  as 
far  as  the  sailor  is  concern- 
ed. But  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  dock  owner,  the  me- 


chanical loading  is  a  some- 
what different  proposition. 
The  bunkering  systems  here- 
tofore known  have  been  ex- 
pensive both  as  to  the  first 
cost  and  upkeep.  They  need 
to  work  constantly  in  order 
that  the  overhead  will  not 
destroy  all  the  profits.  It  is 
much  cheaper  for  the  dock 
owner  to  rent  barges  and  use 
the  lK>oms  and  other  equip- 
ment on  the  ship  for  getting 
the  coal  al>oard  unless  he 
can  keep  his  mechanical 
equipment  working  every 
minute. 

Coaling  ships  has  ther«- 
fore  been  either  a  matter  of 
great  drudgerj-  by  hand  la- 
bor or  a  speedy  process  with 
high-priced  machines.  The 
Tampa  Coal  Company  it«t 
coal  aboard  any  ship  at  the 
rate  of  400  tons  a  day.  which 
is  good  speed,  with  a  ma- 
chine they  can  use  for  other 
purp4>ses  when  it  is  not  coal- 
ing ships.  From  the  -stand- 
|H>int  of  any  dock  owner, 
this  speedy  loading,  low  first 
cost,  low  upkeep  and  general 
adaptability  are  entirely  de- 
sirable. 


THE  McNAB  SIMPLEX  SALT  DETECTOR 


TiiK  presence  of  salt  in 
boilers  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be 
highly  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  steam- 
ing capacity  which  results 
from  the  deposit  of  salt  on 
the  heating  surfaces,  and 
also  because  of  the  danger  of 
overheating  which  is  always 
present  when  there  is  scale 
on  these  surfaces.  In  the 
case  of  watertube  boilers, 
now  being  used  more  exten- 
sively than  in  previous  years, 
where  even  a  small  deposit 
of  salt  may  have  .serious  con- 
sequences, greater  precau- 
tions are  generally  taken  to 
keep  the  feed  fresh  than  with 
the  ordinary  type  of  boiler. 

The  McXab  simplex  salt 
detector  is  designed  to  give 
a  continuous  indication  of 
the  amount  of  salt  in  the 
feed  water,  in  grains  per 
gallon,  and  will  show  the 
pre.sence  of  .nalt  there  before 
it  enters  the  boiler,  even  as 
small  a  quantity  as  one  grain 
per  gallon,  also  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  increase  of  salt 
— as  may  occur  owing  to  a 
split  condenser  tube,  or  the 
evaporator  priming — it  gives 


warning  immediately  by  au- 
dible alarm,  i.  e.,  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  and,  visually,  by 
the  increased  intensity  of  the 
electric  lamp  contained  with- 
in the  instrument,  and  so  al- 
lows the  defect  to  be  rem- 
edied before  the  density  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  in- 
creases perceptibly. 

The  presence  of  salt  in 
the  feed  water  of  marine 
boilers  is  ordinarily  due  to 
leaking  condenser  tubes  and 
evaporators  priming.  In  the 
ordinary  course,  the  water  is 
tested  by  the  salinometer. 
However  the  salinometer  test 
is  dependent  upon  the  human 
clement,  being  taken  as  and 
when  the  engineer  sees  fit  or 
finds  it  convenient,  and  it 
gives  the  amount  of  salt  in 
the  boiler  after  the  salt  has 
entered. 

The  McNab  simplex  salt 
detector,  on  the  other  hand, 
automatically  detects  an<i 
gives  warning  of  the  pres- 
ence of  salt  in  the  feed  line, 
befryre  its  entrance  into  the 
boiler. 

The  apparatus  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  its  working 
is  ba.sed  on  the  well-kn<nvn 
fact  that  pure  water  has  a 


high  electrical  resistance, 
which,  however,  falls  very 
quickly  if  certain  compounds 
— of  which  ordinary  salt  is 
one — are  added  to  the  water. 

The  es.sential  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  a  glass  vessel 
fitted  with  two  electrodes  by 
which  a  current  is  passed 
through  a  sample  of  the  feed 
water. 

The  electrodes  are  made  of 
a  special  grade  of  platinum 
iridio,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  no  metal  part  of  the 
connections  is  in  contact 
with  the  water.  This  is  es- 
sential to  avoid  the  excessive 
corrosion  which  would  oth- 
erwise take  place.  The  elec- 
trodes are  adjustable  .<o  that 


the  sensitiveness  of  the  in- 
strument can  be  varied. 

The  instrument  give.*  a 
continuous  indication  of  the 
saltness  of  the  feed,  and  thi-< 
is  done  by  having  a  small 
supply  of  feed  water  flowing 
continuously  through  the 
glass  vessel.  The  resistance 
of  water  falls  very  rapidly 
for  a  small  increase  in  the 
amount  of  salt  present,  and 
this  tends  to  make  the  sim- 
plest arrangement  too  sen- 
sitive. To  obviate  this,  in  the 
Simplex  apparatus,  a  resist- 
ance is  introduced  which  ii 
in  the  form  of  an  incande*- 
cent  105  volt  carbon  lamp, 
contained  within  a  brass 
dome  on  top  of  instrument. 
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The  lamp  shows  no  light 
when  the  water  is  fresh,  but 
as  soon  as  salt  is  present 
will  begrin  to  glow  a  dull  red. 
which  gradually  increases  to 
full  brightness  as  the  salt 
increases.  This  enables  the 
officer  on  watch  to  see  at  a 
glance  whether  there  is  salt 
in  the  feed,  and  if  so,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty to  require  immediate  at- 
tention. 

A  meter  gives  a  quantita- 
tive indication  of  the  amount 
of  salt  present  in  grains  per 
gallon  at  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Definite  warning  is  given 
immediately  the  salt  exceeds 
a  fixed  percentage,  by  a  bell, 
which  i.s  operated  by  a  relay 


connected  in  series  with  the 
instrument.  The  relay  is 
very  easily  adjusted  so  as 
to  operate  at  the  desired 
density. 

The  whole  apparatus  is 
self-contained  in  a  brass  case 
with  a  plate-glass  door. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP. MANACF.MKNT.  CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC..  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24.  1*12, 

Of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  pulilitheil 
monthly  at  S'h  Sjcramrnlu  ttreel,  .San 
Kranciico,  Calif.,  for  Octuber  I,  1921. 

Stale  of  California, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — »*- 
liefure  mc,  a  notary  public,  in  am] 
for  the  Stale  a:i<i  coatiijr  aforesaid. 
(tcT^onally  appeared  H.  S.  Dc  Rucbie, 
nbo.  baviiiK  been  duly  xwom  accord- 
inK  to  law.  depc^t  iitid  »uy%  that  he 
t«  Ihc  bu^ine»5  maiiager  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  and  that  tbe  foUonrinir 
to  the  b«»t  of  hik  knowtriJice  and 
tielief,  n  true  (»latement  of  the  nwner- 
fihip,  manaKemenl  (ami  if  a  daily  pa- 
pvr.  the  circulation),  etc.  of  the  afore- 


said publication  lor  lh«  (Im«  iifaovn  In 
the  almve  ca|i«iofi,  reguired  by  the  Act 
of  Ciiitgrrtt  of  AuKutt  24.  1912.  em- 
bodied in  section  -443.  Toctal  Laws  and 
ReKulations,  printed  on  Ihc  rcverac  of 
this  form,  to-wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresaca  of 
Ibe  i^ublisher.  editor.  managinK  editor, 
and  business  manoirers  are: 

Publisher—;  S.  llines,  No.  9  Sctiiic 
Way.  San  Francisco. 

ICditor-  A.  J.  Dickie,  10J6  Mariposa 
.\ve..  Berkeley. 

-ManaKiOK  editor — None. 

Ilutitnrss  manager — B.  N.  De  Kochie. 
94J  FreMlo  .-Vvc.,  Berkeley. 

That  the  owners  are;  (Give 
names  and  adilrrssci  o(  individual  own- 
ers, or.  if  a  corporation,  gtve  its  name 
and  tbc  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  boldinn  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

J.  S.  Hinc« 

J.  That  the  known  liondholilers, 
mortgagi-ra.  and  otlicr  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  crtit  or  more 
of  tulal  amount  of  Iwndt.  mortgagee, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
Done,  so  state.) 

None. 

4,  That  the  two  paragraph^  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  tbe  owocts, 
stockholders,   and  secttfily   bolder*,  if 


any,  eontain  na<  only  tbe  list  of  stock- 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  tbe  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  a* 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  i^ersim  or  coriw- 
ration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statrnients  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowlcrige  and  belief 
as  to  Ihc  circumstances  and  cotMlilions 
under  which  stockholders  and  securtiy 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hobl 
stock  and  securilirs  in  »  capacity  i>ther 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  aflsnnt  has  no  reiiMMi  to  lM-lie\-e 
that  any  olher  person.  as5i»c«ation,  or 
cor|>oralion  has  anv  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  like  said  slock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  thun  a<<  so  staleil  by 

n.  X.  DK  KOCIIIF-. 
(.Signature  of  homines  manager.) 
Sworn  to  ami  subscrilKsl  before  me 
this  JOth  day  of  Seplenil>er,  WJI. 
(.Seal)  E.   M-  CLARK, 

Notary  public  in  and  for  Ihc  city 
aiwl  county  of  San  Francisco.  .State  <ti 
California 

My  commission  expires  April  21,  \92*. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT  MARINE  GENERATOR  SETS 


Lifhtwci^ht  Wc«ttnxhou>c<Sturlevanl  •team  driven  marine 
type  |tncraiin(  ict 


THERE  has  been  placed 
upon  the  market  re- 
cently a  Westinghouae- 
Sturtevant  marine 
lightinK  set  which  is  espec- 
ially adapted  for  liKhtinK 
and  power  on  shipboard. 
These  outfits  have  absoutc 
reliability,  light  weight,  com- 
pactness and  economy  of 
operation.  Both  the  engine 
and  generator  making  up 
these  sets  embody  the  re- 
sults of  considerable  engin- 
eering and  manufacturing 
experience.  Perfect  automatic 
lubrication,  elimination  of 
vibration,  low  piston  speed, 
sparkless  commutation,  and 
excellent  voltage  regulation 
are  features  of  the  design. 

The  frame  is  made  oil  and 
dust  proof  and  provided  with 
large  openings  having  cast 
iron  covers  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  give  ready  access 
to  all  parts  subject  to  wear. 
In  the  top  of  the  frame  is 
fast  an  oil  reservoir  for  the 
lubricating  system. 

An  ample  distance  piece 
separates  the  cylinder  and 
frame  in  which  are  enclosed 
a  watershed  partition  and 
stuffing  box,  together  with 
the  piston  rod  stuffing  box. 
The  watershed  partition  pre- 
vents the  water  from  the 
cylinder  leaking  into  the 
frame  and  the  oil  in  the 
frame  from  being  carried 
into  the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  is  of  close 
grained  iron,  of  a  special 
mixture  insuring  absolutely 
homogeneous  castings,  cast 
in  one  piece  with  the  valve 
chest.  Both  are  thoroughly 
insulated  with  non-heat  con- 
ducting material  and  cov- 
ered with  a  lagging  of  plan- 
ished steel.  The  cylinder  is 
eiiuipped  with  relief  valves 
of  large  diameter,  which  may 
be  adjusted  to  open  at  any 
desired  pressure.  These  guard 
against  damage  due  to  wa- 
ter coming  over  with  the 
steam. 

The  valve  is  of  the  piston 
type  and  operates  in  a 
renewable  bushing,  which 
forms  the  valve  ports.  The 
valve  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  valve  stem,  slide  ec- 
centric rod  and  eccentric 
.strap  to  the  eccentric  attach- 
ed directly  to  the  governor. 
All  pins  and  rods  are  of 
open  hearth  steel  and  the 
bearing  pin.n  are  hardened 
and  ground. 

The  engine  is  eiiuipped 
with  an  inertia  governor  of 
the  well  known  Rites  type. 


This  governor  is  placed  in 
a  heavy  fly  wheel  and  is 
capable  of  ver>'  close  regu- 
lation, keeping  the  variation 
between  no  load  and  full 
load  as  low  as  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent. 

The  piston  is  of  cast  iron, 
cored  for  lightness  and  fitted 
with  cast  iron  snap  packing 
rings,  turned  to  perfect  con- 
tact. It  is  pressed  to  a  taper 
fit  on  the  piston  rod,  and  is 
further  secured  by  a  nut 
pinned  to  the  rod.  Both  the 
connecting  rod  and  the  pis- 
ton rod  are  of  open  hearth 
forged  steel,  each  in  a  single 
forging.  The  crank  pin  end 
of  the  connecting  rod  is  pro- 
vided with  malleable  iron, 
marine  type  boxes,  and  the 
cross-head  end  is  fitted  with 
brass  boxes  of  the  same  de- 
sign. 

The  crank  shaft  is  of 
open  hearth  steel  made  in  a 
single  forging,  machined  all 
over  and  carefully  fitted  with 
balancing  counter  weights 
secured  to  the  webs,  the 
crank  pin  being  hardened 
and  accurately  ground  to 
size. 

The  lubricating  system  is 
automatic,  continuous  and 
self-contained,  requiring  no 
independent  tank  or  reser- 
voir. In  engines  having  grav- 
ity type  lubrication  the  oil 
is  pumped  from  the  reserv<iir 
in  the  base  by  a  chain  driv- 
en rotary  pump  which  is  en- 


tirely submerged  in  the  oil, 
to  the  upper  reservoir  cast 
in  the  top  of  the  frame. 
From  here  it  flows  by  grav- 
ity through  brass  pipes  to 
the  various  bearing  surfaces 
requiring  oil,  then  back  to 
the  reservoir  in  the  base, 
where  it  is  strained  and 
pumped  again.  Where  a 
forced  feed  system  of  lubri- 
cation is  furnished,  the  sub- 
merged pump  forces  the  oil 
under  pressure  through  brass 
pipes  direct  to  all  parts  re- 
quiring lubrication.  The  oil 
then  drains  back  to  the  base, 
where  it  is  strained  and 
again  forced  through  the 
system.  An  oil  well  level 
gauge  is  supplied,  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  base. 

With  ever>'  engine  there 
is  regularly  furnished  an 
automatic  hydrostatic  type 
lubricator,  a  set  of  wrenches 
and  anchor  bolts  with  plates 
when  re<)uired. 

The    Westinghouse  type 


"SK"  generators  forming  part 
of  these  sets,  have  all  the 
good  features  that  have 
made  the  "SK"  line  of  motors 
and  generators  so  succe.ss- 
ful  in  general  utility  ser\'ice 
and  in  numerous  special  ap- 
plications. In  addition  the 
generator  is  especially  con- 
structed to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  marine  service. 

The  frame  is  forged  from 
open  hearth  steel,  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  of  blow- 
holes as  in  cast  material  and 
resulting  in  a  light  compact 
but  strong  construction. 

The  bearing  on  the  gen- 
erator is  a  solid  steel  .<!hell, 
babbitt  lined  and  .so  con- 
.Htructed  that  no  leakage  of 
oil  will  occur  with  listing  of 
the  ship. 

The  armature  coils  are  so 
constructed  that  no  cross- 
overs on  edge  occur,  thm 
eliminating  a  prominent 
cause  of  armature  insulation 
breakdown.  Both  armature 
and  field  windings  are  im- 
pregnated with  a  special 
compound  for  resisting  the 
moisture  and  salt  atmosphere 
found  in  marine  8er\'ice. 

One  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  design  is  the 
open,  well  ventilated  con- 
struction. The  air  can  cir- 
culate freely  through  the 
generator,  coming  in  through 
contact  with  all  internal 
parts  and  thus  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  internal 
hot  spots  which  in  time 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  insula- 
tion. 

Sparkless  commutation  re- 
sults from  the  application  of 
commutating  poles  and  con- 
sequently the  wear  of  com- 
mutator and  brushes  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  This 
is  especially  so  since  the 
speed  of  these  sets  is  rela- 
tively low.  The  brush  posi- 
tion is  fixed  before  the  .let 
leaves  the  factory  and  never 
requires  any  adjustment. 

Non-corrosive  material  is 
used  for  brush  holders  and 
all  parts  which  might  be  ef- 
fected by  moisture. 
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New  Automatic  Starter  For 
Squirrel  Cage  Motors 

Provides  for  Generous  Starting  Current  and  Pro- 
tects Motors  Against  Burnouts 


THE  new  9G04  automatic 
starter  developed  by 
the  Cutler  -  Hammer 
ManufacturinK  Com- 
pany for  small  Hi|Uirrel  cage 
motors  allows  a  large  start- 
ing inrush  for  several  sec- 
onds but  at  the  same  time 
gives  positive  protection 
against  burnout  troubles.  The 
two  unique  mercury  over- 
load relays  mounted  below 
the  contact  fingers  elimi- 
nate all  fuse  troubles  and 
the  attendant  expense,  while 
they  allow  momentary  over- 
loads and  overloads  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  for  a  limited 
period.  They  absolutely  pre- 
vent harmful  overloading  of 
the  motor. 

The  new  C-H  overload  re- 
lay consists  of  a  glass  tube 
carrying  a  mercury  column 
which  forms  a  part  of  pilot 
circuit  of  the  magnetic 
switch  coil.  A  portion  of 
this  column  is  surrounded 
by  a  heating  coil  or  thermal 
element.  This  element  is  in 
series  with  the  motor  cir- 
cuit and  is  heated  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  motor 
windings.  Excessive  current 


Aulom>ll<  ll*rl*T  «n1h  cavct  o|i«n, 
finKCr  tmlicBluig  potilion  of  mercury 
overload  rclfty. 

Cm  hf  Courtesy  W.  .M.  W. 

passing  for  too  long  a  pe- 
riod heats  the  coil,  causes 
the  mercury  to  boil  and  the 
vapor  to  pass  up  into  a 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
tube.  This  action  breaks  the 
liquid  mercury  column  and 
opens  the  circuit  to  the  mag- 
net coil.  As  this  coil  is  de- 
energized,   the   contact  fin- 


gers drop  away  and  discon- 
nect the  motor  from  the  line. 
After  such  an  interruption, 
the  mercury  cools  down,  he- 
comes  liquid  again,  drops 
back  into  the  tube  so  that 
the  pilot  circuit  to  the  mag- 
net coil  is  complete  when 
the  control  button  is  de- 
pressed 

As  the  functioning  of 
these  overload  relays  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature 


Th«  Callcr-Htmmer  mercury  tube 
overload  relay 

(■<ll  liy  Courtisy  W.  M.  \V 

at  which  mercury  will  boil, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cur- 
rent required  to  operate  the 
relay  increases  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air.  In 
other  words,  if  the  motor 
and  the  starter  are  installed 
in  a  cool  location,  the  relay 
permits  a  greater  starting 
current  or  a  higher  over- 
load than  if  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  were 
higher. 

The  push  button  station 
which  is  supplied  with  C-H 
9604  starters  can  be  in- 
stalled in  any  position  that 
is  most  convenient  for  the 
operator.  The  time  saved  by 
using  an  automatic  starter 
in  place  of  a  manually  oper- 
ated starter  depends  of 
course  upon  the  frequency 
with  which  the  motor  oper- 
ated machine  is  started  and 
stopped,  but  even  with 
comparatively  few  starts  and 
stops,  the  time  saved  is  sur- 
prising. The  new  starters 
are  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery which  is  driven  by 
squirrel  cage  motors  of  com- 
paratively small  horse  pow- 
er— 7' J  horse  power  and 
less. 
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n  KI.\  FORCED  by  wide 
experience  covering 
inanv  imiwrtant  marine  op- 
cratifms,  the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake an<l  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 
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NOTABLE  PNEUMERCATOR  INSTALLATION 

ContKil  of  on  Fud  Tanls  on  &  &  Mi 


THE  Technical  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  Veritan 
for  July,  1921,  featuret; 
■  very  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  pneumeroitor  as 
installed  on  the  new  )in«r 
Paris  of  the  Campa£rni«  Gen- 
erale  Transatlantique.  The 
Paris  is  propelled  by  quad- 
ruple Hcrews  driven  by  Par- 
sons type  turbines,  ilnm  be- 
ing supplied  by  fifteen  dou- 
bl«  end  boiten  banting  f  ael 
iM.  She  la  ?i6  fMl  louf  and 
on  her  nwlden  Teyegv  ww- 
seed  better  than  twenty-one 
knots  at  sea,  her  turbinea  de- 
veloping 82,000  honepower. 
She  eamee  6161  tons  of  fnel 
oiU  which  is  smple  tm  the 
retam  voyage  from  Hsvre  to 
NewYoric. 

The  oil  is  stored  in  forty- 
eight  compartments;  all  the 
tank.-i  and  ballaHt  tanks  are 
provided  with  steam  heating 
pipes,  allowing  the  use  of 
even  the  thickest  oils  which, 
when  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  70  or  96  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, are  made  sufRciently 
fluid  to  run  through  the  feed 

pipes.  ^ 
All  the  tanks  are  conneet> 
ed  :to  a  double  feeding  aya- 
tem,  enabling  either  the  burn- 
er -pamps  to  be  fed  direct 
without  passing  the  oil 
tbrongh  the  settling  tanks, 
or  to  food- these  pumps  with 


oil  frntt  Um  asttUng 
or  to  f  oed  the  ott  fiom  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lateral 
taidu  or  ballast  tanks  to  the 
seltliag  tanks,  to  have  tiw 
water  drained  off;  tlie  latter 
(operation  is  carried  out  Iqr 
means  of  special  transfer 
panps,  three  in  nvnber,  and 
can  be  earriad  but  at  all 
tinas  on  aeeonnt  of  tiw  dou- 
ble feed  system. 

All  the  varions  oil  tanks 
of  the  SS.  Paris  have  been 
fitted  with  "pneamereator" 
gauges. 

The  pneumercator  system 
is  an  application  of  the  pneu- 
matic transmission  of  hydro- 
static pressure  due  to  a  col- 
umn  w  liquid  to  a  distant 
observing  station  whether 
the  liquid  column  be  the 
height  of  a  tide,  the  level  of 
a  river  or  reservoir,  the 
depth  of  liquid  in  a  aterage 
tank  employed  in  some  in- 
dustrial process,  the  fuel  oil 
in  a  ship's  bunker  or  oUier- 


ENNentlal  Festurea 
An  inverted  hollow  hemis- 
pherical vessel  is  fixed  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
In  its  side)  a  sharp  edged 

$« 


mrifice  is  cut  which  forms 
the  datum  or  zero  line  from 
which  raeasuramsnts  are 


To  this  balance  chamber, 
as  it  is  styled,  a  small  air 
pipe  is  connected  and  led 
away  to  the  distant  indicat- 
ing gauge.  This  pneamerea- 
tor gauge  is  a  mercury  col- 
umn pressure  indicator. 

Near  the  gauge  is  located 
a  hand  operated  air  pump 
connected  up  to  the  mtem 
by  means  of  the  eentroi  cock 
which  is  an  important  fea^ 
tore  ^  the  lyatMn. 

Principle  of  Operation 

Imagine  the  tank  empty 
and  that  liquid-  is  pumed 
in;  as  soon  as  it  covers  the 
sharp  edged  orifice  air  is 
trapped  In  Uie  balance  cham- 
ber. As  the  Icvd  et  U«iid 
risss  in  the  lank  Hie  head 
of  liqaid  above  the  Miflce 
im^esses  a  eorrosponding 
pnanire  en  the  fmnrisMMM 
air,  which  prassore  u  tnms- 
mitted  hy  the  small  air  tube 
to  the  mereuiy  indicating 

'  1^  control  cock  allows  of 
this  pressure  being  applied 
to  .or  cut  olf  from  the  gauge. 


or  again  atlows  vt  the  gauge 
being  Isolated  and  vented  to 
atmosphere.  It  farther  al- 
lows of  the  air  pump  being 
connected  directly  to  the  bal- 
ance chamber  hy  way  ot  the 
air  piping. 

Sinee^as  the  head  of  liquid 
and  eonicquently  the  pres- 
sure on  the  imprisoned  air. 
is  increased,  its  volume  will 
daeresse,  liquid  will  enter 
the  balsnce  chamber  and 
thus  cause  a  false  datum  of 
measurement  by  raising  the 
liquid  level  in  the  balance 
chamber  slightly  above  the 
orifice  or  datum  level. 

This  is  overcome  by  the 
provision  of  a  simple  hand 
air  pump,  which,  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  gauge 
control  cock,  allows  of  air 
l><"iri(r  pumped  into  the  sys- 
tt'n-.  s(i  that  the  liquid  in  the 
balance  chamber  is  depress- 
ed to  the  sharp  edged  orifice 
and  thus  the  datum  of  meas- 
Is  maintained. 


A  few  strokea  of  the  punrn 
are  made  before  each  read- 
ing ao  that  all  readings  are 
made  with  a  perfectly  def- 
inite datum  of  measurement 

During  the  use  of  the  air 


punip  any  oxn'ss  air  pumped 
in  freely  bubbles  out  at  the 
balance  chamber  orifice  ^nd 
does  not  utTeet  the  diitum 
level. 

By  means  of  the  lunirol 
valve  the  air  pimiped  into 
the  system  is  detlected  past 
the  gauge,  so  that  no  air 
flow  throujth  or  over  the  in- 
(1  i  <•  a  t  i  n  K  mercury  which 
woiiid  tend  to  oxidize  the 
riier.;  ur;,  ami  remier  it  sl;i|f. 
gi.sh  ill  ttie  ^'auge  indicating 
tube,  is  allowed. 

The  control  valve  i-i  mw 
turned  to  connect  the  b.ii- 
ance  chamber  to  the  fauge 
so  that  the  pneumatic  pres- 
sure in  tlu!  balance  (hHrrhtr 
due  to  the  head  of  I. :  liil 
above  it.s  orifice  i  and  datum 
level!  is  transmitted  through 
the  air  tubing  to  the  mer- 
cury gauKe  and  the  mercury 
column  rises  to  a  height 
equivalent  to  the  held  tt 
liquid  in  the  tank. 

By  putting  the  control  ceck 
to  "vent"  the  mercur>'  chsm- 
her  as  well  as  the  upper  «nd 
of  the  indicating  gauge  tube 
are  opened  to  atmosphere 
and  the  mercury  falls  to  the 
datum  level  zero  on  the 
gauge  scale.  Thus  the  gaagc 
zero  can  be  ehedwd  at  tar 
time. 

The  operation  of  the  ah 

pwam  b^ore  taking  a  read- 
ing insures  the  correct  main- 
tenance of  the  datum  level 
in  the  balance  chamber  If 
insufficient  air  had  been 
pumped  in,  the  fact  is  dis- 
closed by  rspeating  the  «p> 
oration  when  a  higher  lesd- 
ing  on  the  gauge  will  be  <ib> 
talned,  thus,  the  gauge  it 
self-checking. 
(Continued  on  mat  page) 
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NEW  MOTOR  TUG  FOR  HARBOR  BOARD 


THE  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners  for 
the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  let  the  con- 
trait  for  the  enjiine  for  their 
new  inspection  and  tUR  boat 
to  the  Enterprise  Engine  Co. 

The  Ltoai  is  Us'irig  lif  sij^iied 
by  D.  W.  &  R.  Z.  Dickie  and 
is  of  the  following  dimon- 


is  kiiuwa  as  solid  injecticm 
into  a  cup  when  the  pislori 
ia  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke 
at  10  pounds  prfssurtMir  less. 
Compression  taki's  placn  up 
to  -180  pounds  plus  or  minus, 
siidii  ient  air  being  forced 
l)a<  k  through  the  holes  into 
thf  cup  to  cause  partial  ig- 
nition th«r«m,  whereupon 
tin  unignftod  pftrt  of  th« 


Ungth  over  all   67'  0" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to  the  back  of 

the  sternpost  at  the  shaft   48'$" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to  the  inside 

of  the  guard  at  the  stern   56'  0" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to  the  center 

of  the  rudder  stock.    52'  6" 

Displacement  length    50'  0" 

Beam  molded  at  the  waterline   ....„...,„...„.         14'  0" 

Beam  over  plank  at  the  waterline  ,  ^          14'  4" 

Beam  over  guards  ».„,  ,   16'  0" 

Beam  molded  at  the  decfc......„.....»...rr  — — 14' 8" 

Beam  over  plank  at  the  deck..—.-....— ..........  ......    15' 0" 

Crown  of  beam   ........................ .......^.........2"  in  15' 

Draft  forward  at  the  forefoot.  4' 6" 

Draft  at  the  sternpost    6' 8" 

Mean  draft  ktel     ft*  4%" 

Freeboard  at  the  lowest  point  of  sheer.  Z'V 

Sheer  forward    V2f* 

Sheer  nft    12* 

Depth  of  hold    .  -  -     6*2" 

Depth  from  the  top  of  the  deck  at  the  side  to  the 

rabbet  line  amidthliw  7' 10* 


The  harbor  board  desired 

an  HOKine  for  thi.s  boat  which 
i-oLi!d  suceessiluUy  use  ordi- 
nary fuel  oil  aa  stored  in 
their  tanks  from  which  they 
furnish  fuel  for  the  steam 
boilers  of  their  tugs  and 
dredges.  Certain  tests  tar- 
ried out  by  the  writer  bad 
■boWD  the  suitability  of  the 
Enterprise  Diesel  engine  for 
burning  this  fuel;  further 
tests,  as  hereinafter  describ- 
ed, fully  justified  the  selec- 
tion of  this  very  efficient 
San  Francisco  built  enKint^- 
In  the  Enterprise  engine 
ttM  f  n«l  ia  auppliad  by  what 


fn«l  is  forced  ont  into  the 
cylinder  where  combustion 
takes  place.  The  expansion 
of  the  fuel  delivers  the  pow- 
er to  the  piston  on  the  down 
stroke. 

The  up  stroke  is  the  scav- 
enging stroke  and  the  next 
downward  stroke  draws  fresh 
air  (oxygen)  into  the  cylin- 
der for  the  next  cycle,  mak- 
injJT  a  four-<"ycle  engine. 

The  fuel  used  is  what  is 
known  iL'omnierchitly  as  fuel 
oil,  and  for  slartinv:  in  cold 
weather  a  lighter  (Jil  known 
ati  Diesel  oil  of  2-1  tie^rees 

Baume  is  used,  the  charac- 
teristica  being  as  foilows: 


Sixty  De^^rocs  Fahrenheit                 Fuel  Oil  Dieael  Oil 

Baume  (usuallv  sold  as  14),  degTMS           18.37  24 

Specific  ^rravity   .               .9436  .9091 

Pounds  per  U.  S.  gallon                             7.868  7.671 

Ash  (passes  200  mesh),  per  cent                   .024  .087 

Asphalt    I  residue  steam  distillation  by 

weight:,  per  cent  ........                      86w49  !L41 

Sulphur,  per  cent                                                .65  .45 

Uriush  thermal  units,  per  pound                   18,689  18,916 

British  thermal  units,  i.er  gallon  146,858  143,213 


The  Die.sel  oil  in  unud  at 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
has  a  viscosity  of  122  sec- 
onds Saybolt  meter. 

The  fuel  oil  has  the  fol- 
lowing visi  i>si( ies  in  seconds 
Ssyljolt  at  the  temperatures 
given,  it  being  necessary  to 
heat  this  fuel  in  order  to  get 
it  to  flow  through  the  pumps 
and  small  holes  of  the  injec- 
tion  iioz/.les:    (time  tor  60 
cubit'  ceiititiietcrs  to  pasH.) 
M  deg.  Fahr  ,  1.S29  sec. 
70  i.ieg.  l^'ahr,, 
HU  deg.  Fahr., 
86  deg.  Fahr.. 
90  deg.  Fahr., 

100  deg.  Fahr., 

110  deg.  Fahr., 

120  deg.  Fahr., 

130  deg.  Fahr., 

135  deg.  Fahr.. 

140  deiT,  Fahr-, 

The  ICnterprise 
gine  ('onipany  is  running  on 
the  fuel  oil  at  86  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  vi«cO!?ity  at 
this  point  being  IBS  seconds 
Saybolt,  or  36.7  per  eeiit  of 
the  viscosity  of  the  fuel  oil 
at  fiO  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but 
on  the  other  hand  four  times 
the  viscosity  in.  seconds  of 
the  24  degree  Bauma  Dieaal 

oil. 

This  heating  is  accom- 
plished l)y  meann  of  a  heat- 
ing element  placed  in  a  coil 
through  which  the  fuel  oil 
is  passed  from  the  tank  ti> 
the  pumps,  the  heating  of 
idle  oil  to  80  degreaa  Fah- 


i<}<0  sec. 
600 

488  sec. 
428  sec. 
312  sec. 
233  sec. 
179  sec. 
140  sec. 
122  sec. 
110  fiec. 

Diesel  En- 


Pneumeracator  Installation 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


Changes  of  temperature  9t 
the  air  line  ayatam  have  no 
•ffaet  OB  tha  a«eaf«^  of  the 
fauge^  K,  for  axam^e,  the 
air  Una  is  heated  up,  the  air 
In  it  axpanda  and  Uie  excess 
voIuum  babMes  oat  at  the 
balance  ehamber  orifice.  If 
the  air  Una  ia  cooled  and  the 
air  In  contracts,  the  tank 
lliiuid  liaaa  veiy  slightly  in 
tbe  balaaea  caamber,  but 
wban  the  aJr  pump  is  oper- 
ated for  the  next  reading  the 
air  volume  is  restored  and 
the  datum  level  regained. 


Since  the  transmitting  me- 
dium ia  air  only,  ilie  gange 
may  be  above  or  below  the 
tank  or  at  any  reaaonable 
distance  ftrom  it. 

On  board  SS.  Paris  there 
are  20  deep  bunker  tanks, 
24  double  bottom  tanks,  2 
expansion  tanks  and  2  set- 
tling tanka,  making  48  in  all, 
fitted  with  pnenmercator  tank 
gauges. 

The  deep  bunker  tanks 
and  the  double  bottom  tanks 
are  divided  into  pain,  one 
gauge  being  anranfed  to 


measare  the  contents  of  both 

tanks  forming  a  jiair,  being 
connected  to  either  tank  at 
will  by  means  of  valvea  fit- 
ted near  the  gauge. 

Each  of  the  expansion 
tanks  is  supplied  vrith  a  sep- 


rtiiiheit  giving  a  viscosity 
suitable  for  handling  nicely 
by  the  small  fuel  pumpa. 

A  rather  curious  condi- 
tion was  found  in  the  fue; 
oil  market,  it  being  diiscov- 
ered  that  the  fuel  oil  usually 
sold  as  14  degrees  Baume 
tested  18.S7  degrees  and  no 
oil  ( ould  be  found  commer- 
cially which  would  test  as 
low  as  14. 

Test  Rc!4ults 
Horsepower  rated,  100. 
Horsepower  by  test,  149.59 

to  121.2. 
Good  average  h.  p.,  112.6. 
Brake  mean  effective  pres- 
sure, 74.8. 
Bore  of  cylinder.  9V4  inches. 
Stroke,  14  inches. 
Number  of  cylinders,  4. 
Revolutions  per  minute,  318. 
Weight  in  pounds.  21,9&0. 
Average  fuel  pw  h.  p.  hour* 

,406  ponnd. 
Horsepower  per  gallon,  19.81. 
Fuel  need,  18J>7  degi  Bauma. 
Pounds  per  galian,  7488. 

This  test  showed  eoneln- 
sively  that  the  Enterprise 
engine  would  run  aatlafae- 
torfiy  on  the  fuel  oil,  and 
specifleatioDS  wwe  written 
covering  tbe  installation  of 
a  100  horsepower  Diesel  en- 
gine, as  no  gas  engine  had 
any  chance  to  compete  in 
cost  of  operation.  In  fact, 
the  boat  had  only  to  operate 
1  hour  and  12  minutM  per 
day  for  300  days  a  year  for 
the  gas  engine  to  cancel  out, 
aa  Uie  fuel  eost  of  tiie  gas 
angina  was  349  per  cent  that 
of  the  Dieaal  eiurine. 


the  tanka  beeome  98  per 
cent  full. 

The  pneumercator  gauges 
are  grouped  at  convenient 
obaandBg  atationa  in  the  va- 
nona  bMlar  roona. 
n*  |»iigaa  are  scaled  to 


arate  gauge  fitted  with  elec  lliow  tm  W^jit  of  oil  in  the 

tical  alarm  gear  to  give  slg-  tanka.  Sueh  seaka  are  found 

nals  when  these  tanks  are  26  to  be  apecialtv  eonvanient  in 

per  cent  full  and  when  95  oonneetion  with  the  sattUag 

per  cent  full.    The  settling  tanha,  as  they  permit  of  coo- 

tanks  are  also  fitted  with  a  sumption  tests  over  ghren 

separate  gauge,  each  with  periods  being  made  by  dwKt 

alarm  gear  to  operate  when  waiidit  observation. 
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MARKEY  ELECTRIC  AUXILIARIES 


FOURTEEN  years  ago, 
the  Markey  Machinery 
Company  of  Seattle 
started  operations 
building  deck  machinery 
mostly  for  local  business  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska,  but  during  the  war 
the  demand  for  their  pro- 
duct.s  became  more  tteneral 
and  such  that  it  was  neces- 
sary' to  enlarfre  their  plant 
and  capacity  to  turn  out 
deck  equipment  and  stcerintr 
machines  for  both  steam  and 
motor  vessels  and  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  the 
installation  of  oil  engines. 

In  connection  with  the  va- 
rious motorship  installations 
a  demand  arose  for  high- 
grade  electrical  deck  machin- 
ery, such  as  cargo  winches, 
anchor  windlasses,  deck  cap- 
stans and  steerers,  and 
through  such  demand  a  line 
of  high-grade  machines  has 
been  developed,  of  which  the 
latest  is  the  worm  drive  car- 
go winch  which  is  a  ma- 
chine of  refinement  to  a  de- 
gree not  generally  found 
among  deck  machinery. 
Worm  Gear  Winch 

High  grade  steel  is  used 
for  the  worm  and  after  cut- 
ting it  is  thoroughly  heat- 
treated  and  hardened  and 
the  surface  of  the  threads 
ground  and  polished  to  re- 
duce friction  to  a  minimum. 
The  worm  wheel  is  a  phos- 
phor bronze  rim  with  the 
teeth  accurately  cut,  mount- 
ed upon  a  steel  spider.  An 
efficiency  as  high  as  95  per 
cent  has  been  obtained  with 
this  combination.  To  obtain 
these  results  from  the  worm 
drive  it  is  necessary  that  the 
parts  be  mounted  in  proper 
bearings  so  that  little  power 
Is  absorbed  at  these  points, 
and  with  this  in  mind  ball 
bearings  of  the  highest  grade 
were  selected  which  are  self- 
aligning  in  nature  so  that 
even  comparatively  great  dis- 
tortions in  the  shafts  do  not 
affect  the  running  of  the 
bearings. 

Controller  and  resistance 
are  totally  enclosed  within  a 
ventilated  housing  on  the 
base-plate  beside  the  motor 
and  the  hand  control  is  such 
that  it  is  operated  vertically 
much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  control  for  a  reversing 
valve  steam  winch.  The 
winches  may  be  set  in  pairs 
in  such  position  that  two  ma- 
chines can  be  operated  by 
one  man. 

A  magnetic  disk  brake  at- 
tached   to    the    motor  and 


braking  on  the  motor  shaft 
is  so  connected  through  the 
controller  that  the  use  of 
current  by  the  motor  releases 
the  brake,  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  is  shut  ofT  the  brake 
is  applied.  Dynamic  braking 
is  used  in  lowering  the  load 
so  it  is  always  under  perfect 
control  and  may  be  .stopped 
without  sudden  shock. 
Electric  Steerer 
In  the  electric  steerer  care 
has  been  taken  to  follow  a 
well-tried  system  which  has 
proven  satisfactory.  The 
non-follow-up  method  of  con- 
trol which  eliminates  numer- 
ous parts  and  which  has 
proven  so  satisfactory  in  use 
in  the  United  States  Navy 
has  been  adopted.  There 
are  no  mechanical  connec- 
tions between  the  steerer 
and  the  control  stand;  tele- 
motors  are  eliminated  and 
all  connections  are  strictly 
electrical. 


CUT  strips  of  cotton  cloth 
about  an  inch  wider 
and  longer  than  your 
tear,  then  lift  up  the 
edges  of  the  tear,  melt  some 
Jeffery's  special  marine  ca- 
noe glue  and  paint  on  the 
wood.  Lay  the  cotton  on  the 
glue  and  iron  it  out  smooth 
with  a  hot  flat  iron.  Give 
the  cotton  a  coat  of  glue,  lay 
the  canvas  in  position  and 
iron  as  before.  If  the  edges 
are  badly  frayed  give  them 
a  special  coat  of  glue,  after 
which  give  it  a  coat  of  shel- 
lac and  paint  any  desired 
color. 


The  motor  is  in  operation 
only  when  it  is  desired  to 
move  the  tiller  from  one  po- 
sition to  another.  By  means 
of  the  master  control  on 
the  bridge  through  the  panel 
up<m  which  the  automatic 
switches  are  mounted,  the 
motor  is  in  control  of  the 
steersman  and  the  rudder 
can  be  moved  to  any  angle. 

If  it  is  desired  at  any  time 
to  operate  the  steerer  by 
hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
loosen  the  clutch,  which  is 
incorporated  within  the  worm 
wheel,  by  a  few  turns  of  the 
nut  on  the  end  of  the  screw 
shaft.  This  disengages  the 
electric  drive  and  leaves  the 
machine  free  to  be  turned 
by  hand. 

An  electric  helm  indicator 
is  placed  in  the  stand  which 
supports  the  control  at  the 
bridge  and  regardless  of 
electric  or  hand  steering  the 
indicator  at  all  times  shows 


By  this  method  you  will 
see  that  the  patch  is  on  the 
under  side  of  the  canvas  and 
all  that  shows  is  the  cut. 
After  painting,  however,  the 
cut  will  be  hardly  discern- 
ible. 

Method  No.  2 
Melt  the  glue  until  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint.  Turn  back  the 
edges  of  the  cut  and  paint 
the  glue  on  the  wood  about 
an  inch  hack  all  around  the 
cut.  then  lay  the  canvas  back 
over  the  glue  and  iron  with 
a  hot  flat  iron. 


the  position  of  the  rudder  an 
the  source  of  current  h  in- 
dependent of  the  ship's  elec- 
trical set. 

Many  of  these  electric 
steering  gears  have  been  in- 
stalled and  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory in  every  particular. 
With  a  few  minutes  of  han- 
dling a  steerer  of  this  nature 
one  will  immediately  grasip 
the  advantages  due  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  entire  equiiv- 
ment.  Both  initial  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  claimed  to 
be  lower  than  with  other 
systems. 

Electric  Deck  Capstan 
In  the  electric  deck  ca]>- 
stan  the  design  of  a  neat, 
compact  machine  with  clear- 
cut  lines  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  drive  from  the 
motor  to  the  cap-ntan  head 
is  by  means  of  a  combina- 
tion of  worm  gear  and  spur 
gear  reductions.  This  mech- 
anism with  the  motor,  con- 
troller and  resistance  are 
mounted  upon  a  bed  plate 
over  which  is  placed  a  hous- 
ing completely  covering  all 
of  the  working  parts  and 
protecting  them  from  the 
weather  and  water  which 
might  come  aboard,  provis- 
ion being  made  for  ventila- 
tion of  the  housing  when  the 
machine  is  in  use. 

The  capstan  is  so  designed 
that  by  arranging  with  the 
builders  at  the  time  of  order 
it  can  be  made  to  set  on  the 
deck,  or  with  flanges  so 
placed  that  the  machine  can 
be  set  with  the  top  of  the 
housing  flush  with  the  deck 
or  the  machine  proper  placed 
on  the  deck  below  the  cap- 
stan head  with  an  extended 
shaft  driving  the  head. 


If  the  edges  are  badly 
frayed  or  far  apart,  and  if 
it  is  a  bad  tear,  paint  on  an- 
other coat  of  glue  and  lay 
over  this  a  piece  of  canvas, 
cotton  or  silk  about  an  inch 
larger  than  the  tear,  then 
iron  with  a  hot  flat  iron. 
After  this  is  done  give  it  a 
heavy  coat  of  shellac  and 
paint  any  desired  color.  Jef- 
fery's  special  marine  canoe 
glue  is  distributed  in  the 
United  SUtes  by  L.  W.  Ferd- 
inand and  Company  of  125 
Kneeland  street,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


New  Method  of  Repairing  Canvas  Covered  Boats 
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Trade  Literature 


Tobin  Bronze — The  American 
Brass  Company,  Ansonia 
Branch,  Ansonia,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Tobin  bronze  iR  manufac- 
tured solely  by  the  American 
Br&ss  Company,  and  its  ex- 
act composition  has  been 
kept  a  trade  secret  with  that 
firm. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
this  composition  falls  within 
the  following  limits:  copper, 
not  less  than  5'J  per  cent  nor 
more  than  63  per  cent;  tin, 
not  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  nor  more  than  one 
and  one-half  per  cent;  zinc 
completes  the  composition, 
with  small  quantities  of  in- 
irredients  to  improve  the 
quality.  No  aluminum,  lead 
or  iron  is  used.  The  result 
is  an  alloy  of  bright  golden 
color  remarkable  for  its  ten- 
sile strength,  high  yield  point, 
toughness  and  uniformity  of 
texture,  and  resistance  to 
corrosion. 

These  properties  make  To- 
bin bronze  adaptable  for  a 
number  of  marine  uses,  such 
as  pins  for  block.s,  davits, 
deck  bolts  and  ship  fasten- 
ings, disk  valves  for  marine 
purposes,  center  boards,  rud- 
ders, hull  plates  for  yachts, 
marine  instruments,  motor- 
boat,  torpedo  boat,  and  yacht 
shafting,  propeller  blade 
bolta,  and  any  other  use 
which  requires  high  resist- 
ance to  corrosion  combined 
with  high  tensile  strength. 

The  booklet  gives  specifi- 
cations for  the  various  stand- 
ard and  special  bronze  rods, 
,  tubes,  sheet.H  and  plates,  and 
contains  a  number  of  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  use 
of  bronze  and  a  very  con- 
venient selection  of  tables 
for  conversion  from  metric 
to  English  measure.  It  is 
very  attractively  gotten  up, 
bound  in  brown  preasboard 
with  black  and  gold  stamp- 
ings. 


WTieeler  CnndenHen;  —  Cata- 
log 112  C— Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Carteret,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  name  "Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Com- 
pany" has  become  synonym- 
ous with  the  highest  type  of 
mechanical  equipment  com- 
bined with  a  serv'ice  cheer- 
fully rendered  and  backed  by 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

This  catalog  of  57  pages, 
attractively  bound  in  black 
pressboard  with  red  stamp- 


ings, illustratesiand  describes 
a  complete  line  of  condens- 
ers and  accessories  for  sta- 
tionarj'  and  marine  service, 
including  Wheeler  condens- 
ers, vacuum  pumps,  centri- 
fugal pumps,  cooling  towers, 
condenser  tubes,  feed  water 
heaters,  etc.  Many  of  the 
designs  described  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  power  plant 
engineers,  since  they  repre- 
sent most  recent  engineering 
improvement.  Among  them 
are:  a  new  design  of  a  2G- 
inch  vacuum  surface  con- 
densing equipment  adapted 
for  engine  work  and  dispens- 
ing with  combined  auxiliary 
pumps;  the  Wheeler  steam 
jet  air  pump  with  combined 
inter  -  condenser  and  heater 
operating  at  maximum  eflici- 
ency  without  complicated  and 
expensive  accessories;  the 
Wheeler  jet  condenser  with 
expansion  joint  between  con- 
denser body  and  a  turbine 
and  a  centrifugal  removal 
pump  having  a  special  ver- 
tically split  casing.  In  a 
section  devoted  to  Crescent 
brand  condenser  tubes,  the 
precision  that  enters  into 
each  step  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  highest  quality  tubes 
is  explained.  A  condenser 
data  sheet  is  included  with 
each  copy. 


Rego  Welding  and  Cutting 
Apparatu»--Catalog  No.  23 
— The     Baatian  -  HleKsing 
Company,  12.5  West  Austin 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
An  attractive  40-page  book 
with  three  -  color  cover  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  vari- 
ous types  of  Rego  welding 
and  cutting  torch  equipment, 
the  Rego  welding  and  cut- 
ting regulators,  and  special 
combinations  of  this  appa- 
ratus in  outfits  for  various 
purposes. 

A  number  of  special  fit- 
tings and  tools  are  also  list- 
ed and  considerable  data  on 
torch  pressures  and  con- 
sumption of  gas. 


He  Is  Safe.   A  mail  folder 
published  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company. 
This  attractive  folder  de- 
scribes   the    Krantz  safety 
auto  lock  switch  of  the  vari- 
ous types  manufactured  by 
Westinghouse,    the  Krantz 
safety  panels,  safety  motor 
starting  switches,  and  floor 
boxes. 


FOR  SALE 

Specially  Priced 
HELSER  MARINE  WINCHES 

Three  a'/t  x  8 

One    9x9  Standard 

Two   9x9  Heavy  Duty 
J— 9x9  Compound  Geared  Throttle  Reverse  Warping 

Winch  with  extended  shafts 
1—7x9  Enclosed  Type  Hesse-Martin  Steam  Capstan 

Lihing  capacity  on  single  line,  S'/axS,  10,000 
pounds;  on  straight  line.  9x9,  12.500  pound*,  on 
straight  line.  All  throttle  reverse.  Piston  valves. 
Gear  ratio  5  to  I. 

Wire  Of  IVrile 

Helser  Machine  Works,  Inc 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 

Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

PORTLAND  OREGON 

 ^=  ^  I 
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THE  DUCT  KEEL 


FOR  a  number  of  years 
past  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the 
piping  inatallations  on 
board  ship.  The  number  and 
size  of  pipes  necessarj'  to 
handle  increased  services  in 
the  way  of  sanitary,  heating 
and  circulating  work,  and  in 
the  carrj'inK  of  the  supply  of 
fuel  oil  from  the  tanks  to 
the  boiler  room  or  service 
tanks  on  motorships  has  led 
naval  architects  into  many 
attempts  to  do  away  with 
the  piercing  of  watertight 
bulkheads  by  these  numer- 
ous pipe  lines. 

Not  a  few  designs  have 
been  brought  out  during  the 
past  twenty  years  incorpo- 
rating into  the  structure  of 
the  ship  tunnels  for  pipe  ser- 
vice, these  tunnels  being 
worked  with  structural  wa- 
tertight joints  at  all  water- 
tight bulkheads,  having  ver- 
tical access  trunks  leading 
to  the  first  deck  above  the 
water  line,  and  giving  ready 
accessibility  to  all  pipes  in- 
stalled in  the  tunnel  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the 
watertight  integrity  of  all  di- 
visional bulkheads. 

During  the  war  there  was 
developed  in  England  a  very 
simple  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem called  the  duct  keel.  This 
consisted  in  a  keel  of  box 
girder  construction  which 
could  very  readily  be  incor- 


Vtrw«  of  khip 
framtnE  in  a 
BHtiih  thipyMd 

•ppllcttlon  o(  tht 
duct  kcri  iiHKiplt 


poruted  in  the  design  of  any 
existing  vessel  without  de- 
tracting in  any  way  from  the 
cargo  space  and  with  very 
little  subtraction  from  the 
capacity  of  the  double  bot- 
tom tanks  as  fuel  oil  car- 
riers. The  construction  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  readily  be 
incorporated  either  in  the 
full  length  of  the  vessel's 
structure  or  in  any  part 
thereof. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustration, 
the  duct  keel  is  in  reality 
two  keels  spaced  three  feet 
apart  and  running  free  of 
any  cross  bulkhead  between 
the  keels  for  the  entire,  or 
any  part  of  the,  length  of 
the  ship.  This  form  of  keel 
construction  gives  a  very 
great  number  of  advantages. 
The  cargo  holds,  bilges  and 
tanks  are  kept  clear  of  pip- 
ing. The  divisional  water- 
tight bulkheads  are  kept  ab- 
solutely intact.  All  piping 
ia  protected  from  damage  by 


cargo  without  the  aid  of  pro- 
tective coverings  such  as  are 
necessary  in  all  hold  bilges. 
The  piping  is  always  acces- 
sible for  overhaul  and  repair 
work  without  moving  cargo 
or  waiting  in  port  for  cargo 
to  be  cleared.  The  cargo  is 
isolated  from  all  piping  and 
is,  therefore,  protected  from 
damage  due  to  leak}'  pipes. 

The  double  vertical  keel 
plates  make  the  ship  strong- 
er longitudinally,  while  at 
the  same  time  weight  is 
saved  in  the  structure,  in 
piping  and  in  ceiling.  The 
piping  can  be  used  in  longer 
lengths  with  fewer  flanges, 
and  no  ceiling  is  necessar>' 
for  its  protection.  For  this 
reason  the  ship  is  cheaper 
to  build  and  cheaper  to  op- 
erate, the  upkeep  of  piping 
being  much  less  and  the  de- 
lays due  to  damaged  pipes 
being  minimized. 

Over  150.000  tons  dead- 
weight of  shipping  now  on 
order  have  the  duct  keel 
specified,  and  undoubtedly 
many  other  vessels  will  be 
designed  for  the  use  of  this 


simple  and  eminently  prac- 
ticable con.struction. 

In  vessels  with  machinerj- 
amidships  such  as  the  eight 
fast  cargo  steamers  now  un- 
der construction  at  the  Hav- 
erton  yard  of  the  Fumes.* 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd.. 
the  duct  keel  is  used  for  th« 
accommodation  of  all  bilge 
and  ballast  suction  pipes  and 
tank  heating  pipes  forward 
of  the  boiler  room  compart- 
ment, while  those  to  the  af- 
ter compartments  are  led 
along  the  shaft  tunnel.  In 
vessels  with  the  machinery 
aft  the  duct  keel  would  be 
advantageously  ubcd  for  all 
of  the  piping  to  the  cargo 
holds  and  the  tanks  in  the 
entire  ship. 

Structural  designs  and 
scantlings  for  practically  all 
standard  cargo  ves.sels  in- 
corporating the  duct  keel 
idea  have  received  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  clas- 
sification societies  for  the 
highest  rating. 

The  McNab  Company  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  I'. 
S.  A.,  are  distributing  agenU 
for  the  duct  keel  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


TmvclinK  electric  tower  crmnn  in»lJi31eti  «f- 
Ihf  j«tlit»  in  the  new  CtorKt  V  iock.  Lon- 
don. KneUnd,  »Howinc  the  new  Babcock  wo 
gear  which  U  attract  inc  < 
great  deal  of  attention  in  European  porta 
and  hat  bc«n  found  to  be  very  ea^editioui 
and  economical  tn  hantflioc  heavy  altBgloaot 
of  general  cargo. 
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MARINE  UNSINKABLE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULT 


COMPARATIVELY 
eently  ihm  wu  d» 
▼•lopad  uid  patented 

a  cylindrical  bursrlar- 
proof ,  fire  -  proof  and  non- 
aioioible  vault  for  installa- 
tion on  board  ship.  The  ex- 
perimenta]  work  whkh  re- 
sulted in  this  fully  devel 
oped  device  was  performed 
under  the  stimulus  to  the 
inveator'a  imagiiiation  lent 
by  the  nnmaroBa  auikinga  of 
oeoan-going  vaaaalB  and  es- 
pecially by  the  Titanic  dis- 
aatar,  when  the  kea  of  val- 
uables was  estimated  at  mil- 
lion-^  nf  dollars. 

The  vault  is  cullod  an 
ocean-lloatiiij,'  .safe,  and  the 
Ocean  Fl'.iatin^  Safe  Com- 
pany in  ('hica>;o  is  its  man- 
ufacturer. Thia  well  estal>- 
lishod  firm  is  installing  the»e 
safe.^  on  ocean  liners,  either 
on  a  rental  or  a  percentage 
ba.sis,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  many  of  the  great  safe- 
ty dfvicc-a  at  .'»ea.  .siich  as 
tLi  .Marconi  wireless  tele- 
graph, were  first  introduced 
into  the  merchant  narloe 
service. 

This  unsinkable  .safe  is 
cylindrical  in  abape.  Made 
9t  double  steal  walla,  it  ia 


atMBgeri  more  modern  and 
mora  aacnre  than  any  ordi- 
nary safe.    The  apace  be* 

tween  these  walls  is  filled 
with  a  secret  composition 
hard  as  cement  and  as  light 
aa  cork.  It  has  no  air  cham- 
ber of  any  kind,  and  is  ao 
con.structod  that  it  is  uIj.-^o- 
lulely  imposHible  to  ntnk  it. 
This  cylinder  is  secured  in 
a  tube  or  well  built  into  the 
vesael  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  fhe  east!  of  accident  to 
the  vessel,  a.s  soon  as  the 
tube  is  submerKfii  its  cover 
is  aut(»!riatica!l.\'  rolcised  by 
the  water  pressure  and  the 
safes  fioat  out  of  the  tulje 
and  remain  on  the  surface 
until  picked  up.  The  tulsc 
and  its  safe  may  !>e  so  in- 
stalled and  80  lot.ited  on 
either  a  new  or  old  vessel 
that  in  forty  -  eight  hours, 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  interfering  with 
schedules,  it  is  ready  to  op- 
erate. It  takes  up  no  sp;ice 
which  would  be  neetied  for 
any  other  jmrpo.sc  and  re- 
quires Mi  i>itertttioii»  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel. 

In  large  passenger  vessels 
the  complete  system  is  so 
conatructed  ttiat  a  separate 
compartment  with  a  aeparate 


aafa  opens  on  each  deck, each 
compartment  being  entirely 
separated  from  the  othen, 

but  still  a  part  of  the  entire 
system,  permitting  easy  ac- 
ceM  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  each  deck  were 
equipped  with  a  safety  de- 
poeit  vault. 

A  aulMtantial  amount  of 
personal  ▼aloables.  Jewelry, 

mail,  papers  and  express 
matter  may  lie  lliu.s  carried 
with  perfect  assurance  that 
in  the  event  of  accident  to 
the  ship  these  sates  will  be 
ri'covered  with  iheir  coiUents. 

The  service  plan  of  the 
Ocean  Floating  Safe  Com- 
pany is  designed  to  intro- 
duce these  ocean  -  floaUng 
safes  to  ateamship  compan- 
ies in  a  manner  tliat  will  in- 
sure to  the  staaraahip  com- 
pany a  steady  aOttrea  «rf  in- 
come without  any  Inlthd  «x- 
penae.  The  company  pays 
for  all  tba  Initial  equipmcnit 
necessary,  makes  the  com- 
plete installation  on  the  vea- 
sel  and  furni.<»he5!  the  per- 
sonnel to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate it  continuously,  dividing 
the  profits  with  the  vessel. 
This  service  may,  in  the  ad- 
vartJaing  matter  of  the  ateaaa- 


ship  company,  be  made  to 
reconnnend  itself  very  high- 
ly to  passengers  and,  there- 
fore, be  considerable  of  an 
iiUvertising  asset  to  the 
steamship  company  itself. 
The  safety  deposit  features 
offer  the  greatest  source  of 
inconie;  but  the  service  is 
also  iiiteriUed  to  cover  mail 
and  valuable  express  pack- 
ages in  such  a  nanaer  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  tar- 
iffs may  be  made. 

Th«  oceaa-floating  aafa  haa 
been  subjected  to  a  vary 
great  number  of  very  search- 
ing tests  and  has  proven  Its 
ability  to  remain  afloat  un- 
der the  moat  advarse  condi- 
tions and  to  withatand  all 
of  the  ordinaiy  attempts  to 
which  standard  burglarproof 
safes  are  subjected  by  the 
safe-cracker. 

Certainly  steamship  on«r> 
ators  shoold  aTail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  dean 
onstrate  their  williBglMSS  to 
give  every  assurance  to  their 
patrons  of  safety  to  their 
valuables  at  sea,  espadally 
when  the  service  la  offend 
to  them  on  such  a  generoua 
basis  as  this,  which  guaran- 
tees to  them  an  incomr  at 
no  initial  eq^nae. 


Cotididotimg  the  SS*  St.  Louis  for  World  Trade  Guise 


FIVE  hundred  man  are  at 
work  recondtthtalng  the 
stsamahip  St  Iionis  in 
readinasa  for  her  world 
trade  cruise,  beginning  in 
January,  1922.  and  ending 
the  following  December.  On 
tiiis  cruise  tue  St  Louts  will 
cany  the  exhibits  of  SOO  to 
360  Amsrican  nunufacturers 
to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass. 

The  contract  for  the  con- 
ditioning of  the  famous  liner 
was  awarded  to  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Ck>rporation  by  the 
Anderson  Overseas  Corpora- 
tion, owners  of  the  St.  Louis. 
The  work  will  be  performed 
at  the  Robins  Drydock  and 
Repair  Company's  plant  in 
Erie  Basin  and  will  provide 
employment  for  hundreds  of 
shipworkers  until  after 
Christmas.  The  actual  cost 
of  conditioning  the  St.  Louis 
has  not  been  stated,  but  it 
ia  iMlieved  that  it  will  run 
into  many  thouaands  of  dol- 
lars. The  contract  calls  for 
the  ship  te  be  complete  and 
ready  for  sea  in  the  early 


part  of  January. 

According  to  the  apeciftca- 
tiona,'  tha  St  Loida  will  be 
converted  Into  an  oil-burner 
by  the  installation  of  Todd 
burners  and  will  be  equip- 
ped with  every  known  mod- 
em devioe  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  her  passengns. 
The  arrangement  of  the  ship 
will  differ  to  some  extent 
from  what  it  was  at  the  time 
when  she  was  the  crack  ship 
of  the  American  Line.  Be- 
cause of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions to  be  met  with  dtirin^ 
the  eleven  months'  cruisie,  a 
ventilation  system  which  will 
serve  all  the  innwr  and  lower 
rooms  in  hot  conntrias,  and 
a  heating  system  which  will 
make  the  same  rooms  and 
quarters  comfortable  in  cold 
countries,  have  been  fully 
arranged  for. 

A  fully  equipped  hospital, 
with  isolation  ward,  operat- 
ing room,  etc.,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  plan.  On  ac- 
count of  one  entire  deck  hav- 
ing been  reserved  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  as  well  aa  por- 


tions of  three  other  dacks. 
great  ears  had  to  he  eniir^ 
ciaed  so  that  tha  comfort  wd 
safe^  of  the  paasengers 
would  not  be  interfered  with. 
One  eEhlhttkm  deek»  how^ 
ever,  will  have  nnintaitupted 
space  for  exhihita  of  about 
S50  feet  long.  Thia  doea  not 
include  the  automobile  s«e- 
tion,  which  will  carry  prae- 
tically  a  New  York  autmo- 
bile  show  around  the  world. 

At  the  offices  of  the  An- 
derson Overseas  Corporation 
it  was  ntatod  that  strict  In- 
st met  inns  were  given  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
that  the  St.  Louis  when  fin- 
ished must  be  as  modem  as 
any  ship  afloat  aa  comfort- 
able as  the  most  comforta- 
ble, and  as  safe  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  her — the  pride 
of  the  American  nation, 
whose  manufacturers'  prod- 
ucts she  will  carry  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  Anderson  Overseas- 
Corporation  states  that  ac- 
commodation and  space  on 
the  St  Louis  for  the  world 


trade  cruise  will  probably  be 
over-sold  by  October  15, 
most  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  United  States  having 
taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  project  with  the  aim  of 
having  their  industries  well 
rwweaanted  and  their  cities 
ndvertised. 

Tha  St  Louis  was  the  first 
100  par  cent  all-steel  Amer- 
ican ataamer  ever  built,  and 
at  tile  time  was  the  fastest 
and  most  modern  and  the 
flaast  ship  afloat  She  was 
a  product  of  the  faneas  Phil- 
adelphia yard  of  the  William 
Cramp  ft  Sons  Ship  ft  En- 
gine Building  Coaipaay.  She 
was  chriatanad  by  the  for- 
mer Mrs.  Grovsr  Cleveland, 
President  Cleveland  and  his 
cabinet  attending. 

Over  a  meaaured  course 
she  averatred  22  knots  an 
hour.  The  term  "Oeena 
Greyhound"  was  coined  to 
describe  her.  In  18M  the 
St  Louis  rescued  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  the  Dutch 
steamer  Veendam  640  milee 
from  Southampton. 
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Setting  the  broken  nose  of  commerce 

THE  oxy -acetylene  welding  and  cutting  torches  — 
tliosc  twin  metal  surgeons — are  indispensable  in 
ship  yards. 

Wherever  metals  must  be  cut  or  joined  neatly, 
quickly  and  economically  the  oxy-acetylene  process  is 
invaluable. 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 

because  of  its  portability,  has  made  it  possible  to 
weld  or  cut  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  Wherever 
the  job  may  be — below  or  aloft,  inside  or  out — Prest- 
O-Lite  goes  to  the  job ! 

Forty  Plants  and  Warehouses  insure  a  constant  and 
unlimited  supply  of  uniformly  pure  gas.  Write  us 
about  the  Prest-O-Litc  nation-wide  service  plan. 

THE  PRESTO-UTE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grnrral  OfEcn 
Csrhidr  and  C«rfx>n  Building,  ?0  Emi  42nd  StrcM,  New  YoHc 

Balfour  Building,  San  Franciaco 
In  Canada :  Pmt-O-Litt  Co.  of  Canada,  Limittd,  Toronto 
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NEW  YORK'S  BIG  MARINE  SHOW 

Exposition  Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Marine  Equipment  Association  of  America  a  Huge  Succesi 


M 


R.  J.  S.  HIKES,  pub- 
lisher and  owner  of 
P«ctfic  Marine  Re- 
view, writes  from 
New  York  of  the  "great 
pleasure  experienced  in  at- 
tending the  Marine  Show" 
which  was  held  in  New 
York  for  six  days,  Novem- 
ber 14  to  19,  inclusive.  "I 
was  ajfreeably  surprised  at 
the  efficient  business  man- 
ner in  which  this  show  was 
conducted.  Practically  every 
item  in  every  exhibit  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  salesman's 
sample  desiRned  for  business 
use.  At  the  executive  offices 
of  the  Marine  Equipment  As- 
.sociation,  which  occupied 
booths  35.  36,  37  and  38.  of- 
ficials or  committeemen  of 
that  association  were  con- 
stantly on  hand  to  extend 
courtesies  to  visitors  or  to 
aid  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  exhibitors." 

The  followinir  brief  notices 
and  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  will  give 
some  idea  of  a  few  of  the 
exhibits. 

American  Brass  Company, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  ex- 
hibited a  full  line  of  samples 
of  their  brass  and  composi- 
tion wire,  pipe,  screens  and 
sheets.  This  exhibit  occu- 
pied booth  75. 

American  Car  &  Foundry- 
Company,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  their  well  known 
line  of  electric  heaters,  in- 
cluding the  rivet  heater, 
which  has  come  into  consid- 
erable use  recently  in  ship- 
building and  general  con- 
struction work.  This  exhibit 
occupied  booth  150.  and  the 
companv  was  well  represent- 
ed by  F.  C.  Cheston  and  W. 
M.  Earl. 

American  Engineering 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, occupied  booths  81 
and  96.  with  exhibits  of  elec- 
tric and  electro  -  hydraulic 
auxiliary  machinery,  includ- 
ing a  35  horsepower  deck 
winch,  an  electro  -  hvdraulic 
.steering  engine  with  hy- 
draulic telemotor,  an  elec- 
tric windlass,  and  an  electro- 
hydraulic  winch.  P.  E.  Kri- 
bel,  marine  sales  manager, 
and  six  assistants  did  the 
honors  for  this  exhibit. 

American  ManganeHe 
Bronze  Company,  Holmes- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  exhibit- 


ed bronze  and  manganese 
bronze  propeller  blades,  and 
a  very  instructive  display  of 
comparative  tests  of  metals 
used  for  casting  propeller 
blade.s  and  of  photographs 
of  installations.  "Messrs.  C. 
R.  Spare  and  C.  S.  Bower 
were  representing  this  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  our  visit 
to  booth  63." 

American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago,  hud  filled  booth  159 
with  examples  of  their  line 
of  cast  steel  anchors.  "Their 
genial  representative,  Mr.  A. 
P.  .tones,  was  kept  busy  dis- 
pensing literature  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  cast 
steel  for  this  purpose." 

Asbestolith  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  C.  Burn- 
side,  its  president,  displayed 
in  booth  206  several  exhibits 
showing  the  adaptability  of 
asbestolith  as  a  protective 
covering  for  steel  plates  on 
ships'  decks  and  also  its 
adaptability  in  covering  both 
wood  and  steel  for  general 
construction  and  building 
purposes. 

Ash  ton  Valve  Company, 
New  York,  under  the  super- 


A  notable  cshibtl  o(  r«lrlccriittng  machiiicry  o(  the  ammonia  compreuwt 
xyjK.  The  chart  at  lc<1  ahowa  by  a  well  arranged  color  acheme  the  coaplctl 
cycle  in  the  refrigeration  proceaa  with  ammonia. 


vision  of  Charles  W.  Buck- 
elew,  exhibited  its  line  of 
whistles,  gauges,  testing  out- 
fits, and  safety  and  relief 
valves  in  booth  219. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany, New  York,  occupied 
four  booths  with  large  draw- 


ings on  a  scale  of  one-half 
actual  size,  showing  the  de- 
tails of  their  various  type* 
of  boilers.  They  also  had 
on  display  numerous  modeU 
of  furnace  fronts,  oil  burn- 
ers, headers,  and  a  full  line 
of  boiler  fittings  and  valves. 


The  exhibit  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuitdlng  Corporation  leatartd  the  marine  engineering  actlvttiea  o4  that 

firm  larKely  in  auxiliary  machinery 
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They  had  six  representatives, 
including  J.  Coleman,  T.  B. 
Stillman,  and  E.  A.  Colson. 

Bethlehem  ShipbuildinK 
Corporatiiin,  Ltd.,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  were  repre- 
sented' by  K.  W.  Heinrich, 
sales  ensrineer,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  repreaentative8 
from  the  sales  department. 
Their  exhibit  occupied  four 
booths  and  included  as  a 
main  feature  a  larRC  show- 
ing of  the  new  Bethlehem- 
Weir  line  of  marine  auxil 
iaries.  This  line  as  exhib- 
ited consisted  of  25-ton  evap- 
orator; 14-inch  centrifugal 
pump  direct  connected  to  9- 
inch  by  8-inch  vertical  steam 
enj^ine;  9' 2-inch  by  7-inch 
by  15-inch  dual  air  pump: 
SVi-inch  by  2'j-inch  by  5- 
inch  feed  pump;  8':.-inch  by 
6-inch  by  18-inch  feed  pump; 
TVi-inch  by  5-inch  by  10-inch 
horizontal  fuel  oil  pump; 
10 '  ..-inch  by  8-inch  by  22- 
inch  pair  of  feed  pumps  and 
tank  pump  body  and  valve 
chest,  21-inch  by  14-inch  by 
27-inch  feed  pump;  7-inch 
by  8-inch  by  18-inch  general 
service  pump;  4'j-inch  by 
6  -  inch  by  12 -inch  general 
service  pump.  Other  prod- 
ucts included  were  a  Bethle- 
hem duplex  ram  hydraulic 
telemotor  connected  up  in 
working  order,  a  complete 
Bethlehem  -  Dahl  mechanical 
oil  -  burning  system  with 
pumps  and  a  section  of  the 
furnace  front;  also  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  complete  line 
of  Bethlehem  -  manufactured 
marine  valves  and  fittings. 

H.  E.  Boucher  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  New  York, 
with  Dwight  S.  Simpson  in 
charge,  exhibited  in  booths 
84  and  9.3  a  line  of  minia- 
ture marine  specialties  which 
had  been  gotten  up  with  the 
idea  of  educating  .schoolboys 
in  marine  engineering  and 
interesting  them  in  nautical 
affairs.  This  line  includes 
quite  a  number  of  types  of 
engines  from  the  single  cyl- 
inder oscillating  to  a  minia- 
ture compound  towboat  en- 
gine, with  a  line  of  boilers 
and  bolts  to  match.  Minia- 
ture .HailboatH  and  power 
boats  run  by  spring  motors 
and  by  electric  storage  bat- 
tery motors  were  al.«io  shown. 
The  exhibit  was  arrange'' 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  u 
miniature  shipyard. 

RrunHwick  Refrigerating 
Company,  New  Brunswick, 
New  .ler.sey,  exhibited  one  of 
their  two-ton  .Kteam  engine 
driven  compressors  complete 
and  in  working  order.  Thi.* 
machine  was  operated  by  an 


Tlili  eihtbii  o(  thr  producw  of  ■  Su  Pranciico  firm  leaturfd  working  model*  of  \H*ir  tiflocni  oil  burnini 

■yitem  for  marin*  boilcra 


electric  motor  through  a  fric- 
tion drive.  A  Vi-ton  com- 
pressor also  was  shown  with 
the  crankcase  cover  removed 
and  half  of  the  cylinder  cut 
away.  This  was  operated  by 
hand  to  show  the  action  of 
the  various  parts  and  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  many  engineers  who 
had  operated  such  a  com- 
pressor but  never  before  seen 


the  inside  of  one.  The  walls 
of  booth  135,  which  housed 
this  exhibit,  were  decorated 
with  many  photographs  of 
vessels  equipped  with  Bruns- 
wick machines.  Underneath 
each  photograph  was  posted 
a  diagram  showing  the  lay- 
out of  the  plant  from  that 
particular  ship.  A  large 
chart  displayed  a  diagram 
colored  in  green  for  liquid 


ammonia,  red  for  gaseous 
ammonia  and  yellow  for  con- 
densing water.  This  diagram 
showed  the  course  of  the  am- 
monia in  a  Brunswick  refrig- 
erating plant  and  the  grad- 
ual change  from  liquid  to 
gas  on  passing  the  expan- 
sion valve. 

Chase  Metal  Works  and 
Chai«e  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  rep- 


An  interuting  dlipla|r  of  wire,  bar  and  tubinc  in  non  Itrrona  allojra 
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resented  by  J.  R.  Griffin  and 
four  other  members  of  the 
sales  organization  force,  ex- 
hibited in  booth  4C  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  and  the 
finished  product  of  brass, 
copper,  and  bronze  in  sheets, 
rod,  wire,  and  tubing. 

James  Clark,  Jr..  Electric 
Company,  Ixiuiaville,  Ken- 
tucky, occupied  booth  231 
with  a  full  line  of  examples 
of  their  portable  and  station- 
ary electric  driven  drills, 
grinding  machines  and  ream- 
ers, under  the  supervision  of 
W.  W.  Krooper,  their  sales 
engineer. 

The  Coen  Company,  San 
Francisco,  exhibited  a  com- 
plete fuel  oil-burning  sy-ntem, 
including  a  duplex  pump, 
their  patent  air  register,  and 
the  1921  model  burner  and 
nevk-  model  cleanable  heater. 
This  exhibit  occupied  booth 
136  under  the  supervision  of 
William  Wampler  and  three 
assistants. 

Crandall  Engineering  Com- 
pany, East  Boston,  Massi- 
chusett-**,  displayed  in  booth 
58  an  exhibit  of  photographs 
and  models  of  drydofk  and 
marine  railway  installation, 
in  charge  of  J.  Stuart  Cran- 
dall. There  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  "What  Does  She 
Weigh?",  a  very  intere.sting 
booklet  describing  the  meth- 
ods used  in  estimating  the 
docking  weight  of  any  ves- 
sel, which  Mr.  Stuart  was 
kept  busy  handing  out  to 
visitors. 


Crane  Company.  Chicago, 
filled  two  booths,  116  and 
147,  with  a  complete  line  of 
valves  and  fivting.s  for  ma- 
rine use.  Th  8  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  F.  C.  Bradbury, 
J.  F.  Duffy.  D.  Morgenthal, 
and  G.  E.  Barker. 

Crane  Packing  Company, 
New  York,  staged  a  most  in- 
teresting exhibit  in  booth 
232,  showing  the  process  of 
packing  surface  condensers. 
In  this  exhibit  actual  dem- 
onstrations and  experiments 
with  various  kinds  of  pack- 
ing were  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  marine  engineers 
and  others  interested  in  the 
behavior  of  surface  condens- 
ers at  sea.    There  was  also 


exhibited  in  this  booth  a 
complete  line  of  flexible  met- 
allic packings,  the  entire  ex- 
hibit being  under  the  care 
of  Julian  N.  Walton  and  A. 
W.  Payne. 

M.  T.  Davidson  Company, 
New  York,  exhibited  their 
line  of  marine  pumps,  ash 
ejectors,  and  other  machines. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon 
an  improved  valve  gear  for 
vertical  marine  pumps  which 
is  especially  adaptable  for 
use  with  high  steam  pres- 
sures and  without  internal 
lubrication. 

Diamond  Power  Specialty 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
exhibited  a  full  line  of  work- 
ing models  of  various  marine 
soot  blowers,  including  rear 
and  front  end  blowers  for 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  re- 
volving blower,  valve-in-head 
blower,  and  right  angle  drive 
blower  for  watertube  boilers, 
and  sample.s  of  calorized  and 
uncalorized  metals  which  had 
been  tested  at  high  tempera- 
tures. F.  W.  Leahy  and  F. 
W.  I^mbert  had  charge  of 
this  exhibit,  which  was  hous- 
ed in  booth  158. 

Ellcon  Company,  New  York, 
exhibited  a  line  of  special- 
ties in  marine  fittings  in 
booth  127  under  charge  of 
William  Wampler  and  three 
assistants.  This  line  includ- 
ed safety  tread  stepping  for 
engine  and  fire  room  ladders, 
engine  room  grating  and  fire 
room  floor  plate.i;  enamel 
pipes  for  hand  rail,  special 
metal  for  electric  light  fit- 
tings; curtains  for  steam- 
ships, and  reinforced  flexi- 
ble oil  tubing  for  oil-burn- 
ing furnace  fronts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  exhibited 
their  oil-burning  engines,  one 
of  200  horsepower  directly 


December 

reversible  for  direct  connec- 
tion to  propeller  shaft,  one 
of  30  horsepower  directlj- 
connected  to  generating  srt 
for  ship  lighting.  Included 
in  this  exhibit  were  marine 
type  power  pump,  marine 
type  centrifugal  pump,  and 
a  motor  driven  refrigerating 
machine  of  '^-ton  capaciK. 
This  exhibit  occupied  booths 
121.  122,  141  and  142,  in 
charge  of  J.  Jernberge  and 
T.  Drennan. 

Foster  Marine  Boiler  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  had 
three  .sales  representative* 
in  booth  190  distributing  lit- 
erature on  their  marine  wa- 
tertube boiler  and  exhibiting 
a  few  of  the  8pecialtie.t  man- 
ufactured by  this  compiiiv, 
such  as  keycaps  and  the  spe- 
cial roller  tool  used  in  a])- 
plying  these  caps. 

General  Electric  Company. 
Schenectady,  New  York,  had 
seven  representative's  in 
booth  9,  using  their  space 
only  for  reception  purpo.-iej 
and  for  the  distribution  of 
literature. 

Great  Laken,  Hudson  and 
Atlantic  Waterways  .Vssocia- 
tion.  New  Y'ork,  occupied 
booths  47,  48  and  49  with  ed- 
ucational displays  of  chart* 
showing  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  water  commu- 
nication between  New  York 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
ample  supplies  of  literature 
designed  to  intere.st  visitors 
in  the  problems  of  the  inter- 
nal waterways  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United 
States. 

Griscom-RuHsell  Companr. 
New  Y'ork,  in  booths  112  and 
151  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Colston  and  A.  S. 
Hoffman  exhibited  a  full  liiw 
of  their  evaporators,  distill- 
ers, feed  water  heaters,  steam 
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A  lew  huttr*.  tvipwatorB.  distilkr*  (nd  stparitori  which  hire  liKoine  very  popular  io  AmerUin  ihipi 

both  naval  and  merchant  ' 


separators,  grease  extractors, 
strainers,  and  oil  coolers. 

Home  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 
sey, sent  L.  W.  Home  and 
A.  E.  Rackliffe,  who  fitted  up 
booth  199  to  display  the  line 
of  electric  fixtures,  fittings 
and  instruments,  manufact- 
ured by  them  for  the  marine 
trade.  This  line  includen 
mechanical  ships'  telegraphs, 
speaking  tube  fittings,  ther- 
mostats for  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems, running  light  indica- 
tors, cargo  reflectors,  water- 
tight lighting  fixtures,  and 
«  complete  list  of  marine 
wiring  fittings. 

H.  J.  Hush,  New  York,  ex- 
hibited a  varied  line  of  small 
power  machinery  for  use  in 
shipyards,  on  docks,  and  on 
shipboard,  including  engine 
derricks,  with  a  special  com- 
plete hoist  unit  for  New  York 
lighters,  a  5-kilowatt  direct 
connected  lighting  set.  three 
4-cylinder  heavy  duty  gas 
engines,  an  arc  welding  set, 
all  of  which  were  arranged 
in  booth  21  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  H.  J. 
Hush  himself. 

International  Composition.s 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  ex- 
hibited their  line  of  anti- 
fouling  and  anti  -  corrosive 
coverings  and  general  ma- 
rine paints  with  attractive 
displays  of  color  cards  and 
a  very  effective  set  of  book- 
lets. This  exhibit  in  booth 
60  was  in  charge  of  F.  W.  ' 
Petr>'.  ^ 


International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  New  York, 
fitted  up  booths  194  and  195 
with  a  portable  moving  pic- 
ture outfit  and  entertained 
hundreds  of  visitors  with 
splendid  pictures  illustrating 
sea  travel. 

T.  P.  Jar\i8  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  San  Francisco, 
represented  by  Messrs.  Owen 
O'Beirne,  Harry  Cunningham, 
J.  E.  McCauley  and  M.  Ap- 
pleman,  exhibited  in  booth 
230  their  system  for  apply- 
ing oil-burners  to  ships'  gal- 
ley ranges. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany in  booth  114  exhibited 
refrigerating  machines  and 


asbestos  products  for  marine 
purposes,  the  former  of  the 
well  known  Audifren-Sing- 
ram  type  and  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  famous  Johns- 
Manville  Sea  -  Ring  packing, 
Kearsarge  boiler  gaskets,  heat 
insulation  of  the  asbesto- 
sponge  felted  type,  the  vitri- 
bestos  insulation  and  stack 
lining,  air  cell  insulation, 
brine  and  ammonia  pipe  in- 
sulation, anti  -  sweat  insula- 
tion, and  zero  insulation. 
Johns-Manville  refractory  ce- 
ments, monolithic  baffle  walls 
and  Vulcabeston  pump  valves 
were  also  featured.  This  ex- 
hibit was  in  charge  of  R.  F. 
Massa. 


Keasbey  &  Mattison  Com- 
pany, Amber,  Pennsylvania, 
represented  by  L.  L.  Barrett 
and  A.  Hovey-King,  exhibit- 
ed a  general  line  of  asbestos 
textiles  and  particularly  those 
entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  "85  per  cent  magne- 
sia" pipe  and  boiler  cover- 
ings and  marine  gaskets  and 
packings.  The  exhibit  fea- 
tured a  number  of  steam 
pipes  filled  with  steam  under 
pressure  and  with  thermo- 
meters laid  on  the  outside 
of  the  insulating  covering  so 
as  to  indicate  the  respective 
efficiency  of  various  thick- 
nesses and  types  of  heat  in- 
sulating. 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works, 
Frankford,  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  personal  supervis- 
ion of  Albert  King8bur>'  with 
three  assistants  featured  in 
booths  165  and  178  an  ex- 
hibit showing  marine  thrust 
bearings  of  the  Kingsbury 
adjustable  and  equalizing 
type,  with  a  testing  machine 
especially  set  up  to  demon- 
trate  the  operation  of  these 
bearings  and  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  air  lubrication,  where- 
in it  was  shown  that  with 
this  system  there  was  com- 
plete separation  of  bearing 
faces. 

Lee  &  Simmona,  New  York, 
exhibited  in  booth  12  a  com- 
plete set  of  models  and  pho- 
tographs of  the  various  types 
of  vessels  used  in  the  light- 
erage business  in  New  York 
harbor. 

Lunkenheimer  Company. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Brass  and 
composition  valves  and  the 
name  "  Lunkenheimer  "  have 
been  practically  synonymous 
for  many  years  in  American 
marine  practice,  so  that,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected, 
booth    149  featured  mainly 
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An  ash  hoiti  and  a  band  alccring  ftar  which  arc  buiU  lor  ci&cicnt  service  under  hard  conditiont 


grate,  safety  and  check  valves. 
There  were  in  addition,  how- 
ever, oil  cups,  various  oiling 
devices,  grease  cups,  lubri- 
cators, whistles,  injectors  and 
various  boiler  room  and  en- 
gine room  fittings,  all  under 
the  charge  of  Walter  A.  Rey- 
nolds with  four  other  repre- 
sentatives from  the  sales  de- 
partment. 

Marine  Decking  &  Supply 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania. This  well  known 
marine  supply  house  occu- 
pied booths  200  and  225  with 
W.  L.  Peebles  and  G.  W.  Sel- 
by  in  charge.  Their  exhibit 
featured  tackle  block.s,  .shack 
les  and  shives,  and  a  general 
line  of  ship  hardware.  They 
had  also  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  of  decking  and  floor- 
ing. 

Marine  Draftsmen^  Aaao- 
ciatlon.  meeting  in  annual 
convention  in  New  York  City, 
made  booth  number  40  their 
headquarters  for  the  week. 
The  booth  was  fitted  up  for 
reception  purposes  only,  and 
many  of  the  visiting  drafts- 
men found  a  keen  interest 
in  comparing  and  analyzing 
the  machines,  fittings,  and 
system."*  on  exhibit  in  the  va- 
rious booths. 

Mercantile  Specialties 
Company,  New  York,  in  booth 
CI  had  an  interesting  exhibit 
.showing  the  working  of  a 
safety  port  hole. 

J.  S.  .Mundy  Hoii^ting  En- 
gine Company.  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  C.  I..  Mundy. 
president,  and  C.  H.  Foster, 
marine  manager,  .staged  in 


booth  132  an  interesting  ex- 
their  hand  steerer.  The 
Mundy  ash  hoist  is  built  to 
United  States  Navy  stand- 
ard requirements  and  is  fit- 
ted with  a  follow-up  gear 
and  an  adjustable  automatic 
stop  so  that  the  bucket  is 
positively  stopped  at  either 
limit  of  the  desired  travel. 
The  hand  steerer  was  de- 
signed to  fill  the  need  for  a 
reliable  hand  gear  for  sail- 
ing vessels  or  for  emergency 


gear  on  steamships.  It  is  a 
right  and  left-hand  screw 
arrangement  with  two  heavy 
bronze  nuts  connected  by 
forged  steel  links  to  the  mas- 
sive cast  steel  cross  arm, 
which  may  be  fixed  by  re- 
movable pins  to  the  cross- 
head  keyed  on  the  rudder 
stock.  The  after  end  of  the 
screw  shaft  is  carried  in  a 
universal  self-aligning  bear- 
ing fitted  with  coil  springs 
hibit  of  their  ash  hoist  and 


to  take  the  shock  of  heavv 
seas. 

National  Malleable  Cast- 
ings Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  had  in  booth  161  three 
representatives  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  several  sizes  of  "Na- 
co"  cast  steel  anchor  chain 
with  shackle.s  and  .swivels, 
and  on  display  a  few  broken 
links,  together  with  micro- 
photographs  to  show  the  cry.i- 
talline  structure  and  charts, 
diagrams  and  tables  showio; 
the  results  of  tests  of  cast 
steel  chain. 

Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company, 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  had 
fitted  up  four  booths  to  rep- 
resent a  full  sized  after- 
bridge  with  cabin  and  open 
deck  space  and  the  usual 
hand  rail.  The  cabin  made 
a  gallery  for  the  display  of 
photographs  and  literature  il- 
lustrating and  describing  the 
harbor  facilities  of  Hampton 
Roads,  and  a  series  of  view.* 
taken  by  the  Army  Air  Ser- 
vice showing  the  Ijombing  by 
aircraft  of  old  battleships  of 
the  German  and  American 
navies. 

Albert  T.  Otto  &  Sons.  New 
York,  were  represented  by 
Stuart  Otto  and  P.  G.  Schill- 
ing. In  booth  155  fitted  up 
as  a  reception  room  they  ex- 
hibited a  very  instructive 
and  complete  line  of  draw- 
ings and  photograph!*  tllu.<- 
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ONK  of  the  Kmergcncy  Fleet  wooden 
steamships  that  may  soon  be  sold  at 
barijain  prices. 

Over  H0%  of  these  boats  are  caulked  with 
Stratford  Oakum  which  made  a  w  ar  record  of 
not  a  single  complaint  or  rejection  and  receives 
the  highest  approval  of  both  Lloyd's  and 
American  Bureau. 

Stratford  Oaku/n  contains  least  waste,  requires 
least  labor,  and  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
caulking  material  to  be  had  at  any  price. 


JERSEY  CH  Y,  N.  J. 
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burner  by  a  pump.  A  by- 
pass valve  was  arranged  on 
the  return  line  and  located 
at  a  point  near  the  booth 
rail  so  that  it  could  be  oper- 
ated. This  valve  controlled 
the  nuantity  of  fluid  deliver- 
ed at  the  burner  tip.  It  was 
readily  demonstrated  that  the 
burner  gave  perfect  atomi- 
zation  at  all  points  from  15 
per  cent  up  to  full  load. 
There  wa.s  also  a  complete 
burner  and  register  mounted 
on  the  furnace  front  of  a 
marine  boiler. 

Pneumercator  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  had  a  very 
fine  exhibit  showing  various 
types  of  the  Pneumercator 
gauge  for  ships'  draft,  for 
depths  of  liquids  in  tanks, 
and  also  their  electric  whis- 
tle operator.  This  exhibit 
was  housed  in  booth  14  un- 
der the  care  of  Gardner  Cor- 
nett  and  Harry  S.  Parks. 


trating  Diesel  engines  and 
air  compressors. 

Pantasote  Company,  New 
York,  filled  booths  162  and 
181  with  exhibits  of  bulk- 
heads, floor  coverings,  and 
ceilings  made  from  its  pro- 
ducts in  various  attractive 
patterns  and  colorings.  In- 
cluded in  this  exhibit  was  a 
model  ship  stateroom  lined 
with  Vehisote.  This  firm  was 
represented  by  H.  G.  Lake. 

Peabody  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  repre- 
sented by  W.  A.  Ebsen  and 
J.  P.  Leask,  in  booth  154  ex- 
hibited their  new  wide  range 
mechanical  atomizer  fuel  oil 
burner.  This  burner  was  ar- 
ranged to  spray  water  in- 
stead of  fuel  oil  into  a  glass 
box  so  that  its  operation 
could  be  observed  by  all  vis- 
itors. Water  under  constant 
pressure  was  delivered  to  the 
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Power  Specialty  Company, 
New  York,  exhibited  super- 
heaters, featuring  a  complete 
element  with  core  illustrat- 
ing the  method  of  closing 
handhole  openings  in  header. 
J.  J.  Nelis  and  J.  C.  McKen- 
zie  distributed  much  litera- 
ture describing  this  com- 
pany's products. 

Row  &  Davis,  Engineers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  filled  booths 
73  and  104  with  an  exhibit 
of  evaporators,  feed  water 
heaters,  oil  heaters,  and 
grease  extractors  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  H. 
C.  Davis  and  R.  R.  Row. 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, \Vaterbur>-,  Connecti- 
cut, put  up  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  in  booth  HI  under 
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the  supervision  of  P.  David- 
son and  two  assistants,  fea- 
turing brass  tubing  and  es- 
pecially Scovil  Admiralty 
condenser  tubing,  which  is 
made  of  a  special  mixture 
consisting  of  70  per  cent  cop- 
per, 1  per  cent  tin,  and  29 
per  cent  zinc,  mixed  and 
manufactured  into  the  fin- 
ished product  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  conform  with  all 
of  the  highest  specifications 
for  U.  S.  Navy  standards.  A 
very  attractive  booklet,  "Tube 
Facts,"  was  distributed  from 
this  booth. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
HoiMt  Company,  Montour 
Falls,  New  York,  exhibited 
a  ^  1-ton  and  a  1-ton  capac- 
ity overhead  monorail  direct 
lift  hoist.  The  booth,  No. 
126,  was  in  charge  of  A.  J. 
Barnes  and  G.  G.  Habershaw. 

The  Show  headquarters  for 
the  American  Society  of  Na- 
val Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  were  in  booth  39. 

Sperry  Gyroetcope  Com- 
pany, New  York,  exhibited  a 
gyro-compass  in  actual  oper- 


iit*f,t  tubing  effcctivelx  diipUycd 

ation  in  connection  with  one 
of  their  new  continuous 
course  recorders  and  an  elec- 
tric log.  There  was  also  the 
model  of  a  gyroscopic  stabil- 
izer now  building  for  an  18,- 
000-ton  passenger  liner.  This 
model  was  in  operation  and 
demonstrated  in  a  practical, 
visual  way  the  results  of 
stabilization.  Pictures  of  the 
new  Sperry  compound  Diesel 
engine  and  a  working  exhibit 
of  one  of  the  company's  new 
electric  clutches  were  also 
featured.  This  exhibit  in 
booth  15  was  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Lea  of  the  merchant 
marine  sales  department, 
with  four  assistants. 

Stamford  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Stamford,  Connecticut, 
represented  by  Frank  W. 
Brant,  exhibited  an  interest- 
ing line  of  cooking  ranges 
for  ships'  gallevs  in  booth 
No.  226. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  filled 
two  booths,  No.  94  and  No. 
96,  with  examples  of  their 


forced  draft  direct  connected 
steam  driven  fan  units  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  a  5- 
K.  W.  direct  connected  gaso- 
line engine  generating  set, 
a  vertical  steam  engine,  a 
steam  turbine  for  auxiliary 
pump  drive,  and  a  portable 
ventilating  set.  Eugene  B. 
Williams  and  Edward  L.  Mo- 
ran  had  charge  of  this  ex- 
hibit. 

Sun  SShipbuilding  Company, 

Cheater,  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
played two  very  fine  models 
and  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tographs showing  their  plant 
and  its  products.  They  were 
represented  by  J.  T.  Borden 
and  J.  W.  Hudson. 

Superheater  Company,  New 
York,  exhibited  a  model  of 
their  (iretube  superheater  for 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  a  mod- 
el of  their  superheater  as  ap- 
plied to  marine  watertube 
boilers,  a  boiler  feed  pump, 
and  a  pyrometer  for  measur- 
ing steam  temperatures.  Sev- 
en members  of  the  staff  of 
the  marine  department  of 
this  company  were  detailed 


to  supervise  this  exhibit  and 
to  make  all  visitors  to  the 
Marine  Show  feel  at  home 
in  New  York. 

Texas  Company,  New  York, 
filled  booth  105  with  an  at- 
tractive line  of  samples  of 
their  marine  lubricants.  Nine 
members  of  their  sales  and 
advertising  departments  were 
on  hand  to  demonstrate  per- 
fect lubrication. 

Todd  Shipyardti  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  were  repre- 
sented by  William  K.  Raab 
and  H.  Nightengale.  They 
exhibited  their  famous  model 
of  the  6-8ection  floating  dry- 
dock  known  as  No.  4  of  the 
Robins  Drydock  &  Repair 
('ompany,  with  the  model  of 
a  modern  ocean  liner  on  the 
dock.  This  model  is  com- 
plete in  ever>'  detail,  meas- 
ures 11  feet  6  inches  over- 
all, and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  visit- 
ors. The  Tietjen  &  Lang 
Company  and  the  Tebo  Yacht 
Basin  Company  exhibited  the 
scale  model  of  a  750-H.  P. 
marine  type  Diesel  engine 
fitted  for  electric  drive  and 
a  geared  turbine  drive  in  po- 
sition in  the  engine  room  of 
a  modern  steamship.  There 
was  also  a  12-foot  over-all 
model  of  an  oil-burning  fruit 
and  passenger  liner  recently 
built  at  the  Tebo  plant.  The 
White  Fuel  Oil  Engineering 
Corporation  exhibited  a 
Scotch  marine  boiler  fitted 
with  the  latest  improved 
Todd-White  oil-burning  sys- 
tem. 

United  States  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  occupied  fif- 
teen booths  with  exhibits  in 
charge  of  Michael  D.Shaefer, 
including  models  of  various 
types  of  navy  vessels,  paint- 
ings of  historic  deeds,  cita- 
tions. Liberty  motors  and 
propellers,  Lewis,  Browning 
and  Colt  machine  guns,  pho- 
tographs and  charts  showing 
recreational,  athletic,  hygi- 
ene, piloting,  radio  station, 
and  educational  work. 

United  States  Shipping 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  the  supervision  of  W. 
W.  Harrison  in  booths  54  to 
57,  exhibited  model  state- 
rooms and  a  full  scale  model 
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A  lull  rixff  working  model  ol  the  Victor  ejector  which  limplifit^  the  handlinK  of  a»h«i  in  coal-burninc  fthipt 


of  one  of  the  new  combina- 
tion American  Legion  class 
Shipping  Board  liners. 

Valentine  &  Company.  New 
York,  staged  an  exhibit  de- 
signed to  show  the  quality  of 
their  varnishes  under  the  ac- 
tion of  hot  and  soapy  water. 
This  consisted  of  a  number 
of  panels  fini.shed  by  Valspar 
and  with  other  varnishes, 
over  each  of  which  a  stream 
of  hot  water  flowed;  also  of 
a  washing  machine  with  a 
glass  front  in  which  a  panel 
made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
submarine  and  finished  with 
Valspar  was  subjected  to  a 
continual  spray  of  soapy  wa- 
ter. There  was  also  a  table 
whose  top  was  finished  in 
strips  of  mahogany,  oak  and 
other  stains  made  by  the  Val- 
entine Company  upon  which 
boiling  water  was  poured  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  of 
these  stains  to  withstand 
such  usage.  This  exhibit  oc- 
cupied booths  64  and  65  in 
charge  of  Doming  Walker. 

Victor  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, exhibited  its  ash  ejec- 
tor, which  is  operated  by  a 
special  steam  nozzle.  This 
ejector  especially  commends 
itself  in  coal-burning  vessels 
on  account  of  the  small  space 
occupied  in  the  boiler  room, 
the  taking  of  ashes  through 
the  boiler  room  floor  without 
lifting,  the  impossibility  of 
flooding  the  bilge  or  boiler 
room  by  its  use,  as  no  water 
is  employed.  The  Victor  ejec- 
tor will  handle  clinkers  up 
to  5  inches  and  will  dis- 
charge a  ton  of  ash  in  about 


12  minutes  with  one  man 
feeding.  It  is  operated  by 
one  bar  or  rod  which  con- 
trols the  sea  gate,  the  valve 
on  sanitar>'  water  line,  the 
automatic  valve  on  the  steam 
nozzle,  and  so  interlocks 
every  action  of  the  ejector 
as  to  make  it  positively  fool- 
proof. This  exhibit  in  booth 
191  was  under  the  charge 
of  Eugene  Hahn  and  C.  L. 
Bachman. 

Wager  Furnace  Bridge 
Wall  Company,  New  York, 
exhibited  in  booth  117  their 
patent  bridge  wall  for  ma- 
rine furnaces,  a  large  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  sup- 
plied to  and  are  operating 
in  ships  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  both  for 
the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  for  private  own- 
ers. The  Wager  Furnace 
Bridge  Wall  Company  were 


represented  by  Louis  F.  Fen- 
wick  and  Alexander  Halley. 

EHsha  Webb  &  Son  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  an  attractive  ex- 
hibit of  galley  equipment  in 
booth  59  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Eliaha  Webb. 
This  display  included  steam 
tables,  ranges,  lights  and 
mess  kettles. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, filled  six  booths  under 
the  supervision  of  W.  H. 
Easton,  with  a  display  of 
their  marine  products.  One 
novel  feature  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  items  of  the 
entire  exhibition  was  the 
wireless  receiving  set  with 
loud  speaking  attachment 
which  transmitted  to  exposi- 
tion visitors  the  marine  news, 
concerts  and  other  messages 
as  broadcasted  by  the  West- 
lnghouse Company's  high- 
power  radio  station  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.    In  this  ex- 


hibit also  were  many  models 
of  turbine  gears,  turbines, 
Diesel  electric  equipment, 
electric  deck  machinery,  and 
a  moving  picture  exhibit 
showing  the  manufacture  of 
marine  machiner>'  in  th« 
company's  shops. 

C.  H.  Wheeler  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  exhibited  many 
types  of  air  pumps,  condens- 
er pumps  and  their  acce-sao- 
ries,  and  an  intere.nting  ex- 
ample of  their  dynamometer 
especially  adapted  for  test- 
ing Diesel  engines.  This  wa.s 
in  booth  13  under  the  super- 
vision of  C.  H.  Lang. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Corporation,  N  e  » 
York,  occupied  booth  146  and 
were  represented  by  W.  A. 
('ather,  M.  L.  Katzen.ntein 
and  four  other  members  of 
their  sales  organization.  They 
exhibited  a  number  of  typei* 
of  centrifugal  and  vertical 
simplex  and  duplex  pumps 
for  marine  boiler  and  con- 
denser service. 
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The  Best  Sport  on  Shipboard  Can  be  Had  with  a  CRAIG 

Golfmeter 


Excerpt  from  Denver  Post,  Denvet,  Colo.,  Nov.  2nd.  1921 : 

YOU  NEED  NOT  GIVE  UP  GOLF  IF 
YOU'RE  AT  SEA 

Liners  have  many  ways  of  amusing  passengers 


"Coif  has  been  reduced  lo  ihe  deck  acconwiodaliom 
b\)  means  of  a  sDiivel  device,  a  captive  hall  attached 
cable  to  the  swivel  and  a  meter  ahich  faithfull]) 
records  the  distance  travelled  b}/  the  hall  under  the 
impetus  of  the  golfer's  stroke." 


THESE  SHIPS  HAVE  RECENTLY  INSTALLED  THEM: 


Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Hawkeye  State 
S.  S.  Golden  State 
S.  S.  Hoosier  State 
S.  S.  Empire  State 


Matson  Line 
San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Maui 

S.  S.  Matsonia 

S.  S.  Buckeye  State 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
S.  S.  Co. 
San  Francisco 
S.  S.  Taiyo  Mani 
S.  S.  Siberia  Mam 
S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru 
S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru 
S.  S.  Korea  Maru 


590  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


CRAIG  GOLFMETER  COMPANY 


Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
Seattle 

S.  S.  Silver  State 
U.  S.  S.  Tennessee 
U.  S.  S.  Nevada 
U.S.S.  Idaho 


51  East  42nd  St,  N.  Y.  City 


i 

\ 
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EFFICIENCY  ind  ECONOMY 

The  operation  of  your  vetsel  to- 
day must  be  on  a  basis  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 
To  compete  in  the  world's  trade 
every  effort  must  be  exerted  to 
speed  up  your  vessel. 
Economy    of    operation    is  a 
prime  factor,  but  false  economy 
pays  no  dividends. 
Twenty  ■  two     large  operating 
companies  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant marine  are  enjoying  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
Sperry  Gyro-Compass. 
.Sole  llic  steoriiiK  on  the  Gyro- 
Comp.iss  Kocor<lcr  Chart. 
The    experienced  helmsman 
steered  a  strniRht  course  from  8 
,\.M.  to  10  P.  M  .  when  ihc  wheel 
was  turned  over  to  a  bejfinner, 
who  allowed  the  vcs.sci  to  yaw 
liadly  and  could  not  hold  her 
on  her  course. 

The  watch  oflicer  failed  to  take 
notice  until  11:2.')  .-\.  M.,  when 
he  found  it  net'e^s.iry  to  clianice 
the  course  to  25.1  for  twenty 
minutes  to  hring  the  vessel  back 
lo  the  desired  position. 
I.et  us  supply  you  with  facts 
rcB.nrdinR  the  Kfliciency  and 
Kcononiy  of  The  Sperry  (•yro- 
Cornpu-.^ 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

Manhittin  Bridg*  Pitu.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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ANYWHERE  PACIFIC 


Op«ratiiiB  th» 

LAROtST  FLEET  ON  THE  PACIEIC 

UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
PUGET  SOUND-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Krcular,  frcqtirnl  scrrict  (frriKhl  iikI  li»«»rngft«)  bflwfrn 
Hu(F«  Souml  and  Yokoh*m«.  Kob*.  Shanghti,  Hong  Xonc 
Manila  *Dairea,   'Vladlvoiicik.   •Singapore      <*Frei(ht  only.) 

CHINA-JAVA  FEEDER  SERVICE 

Krgutar  service  (frriglit  aniy)  between  lloi>g  Kong  and  Saigon, 
Singspi>re,  ^marang,  Soerabma,  lljtlavia  and  way  port*  eon- 
rtrcltiig  Ht  Hung  Kong  with  Tiiget  Sound  tran<i-l*acific  H-rviceft. 

PUGET  SOUND.CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Tri  wrrkly  lervice  (freight  and  pa»9«ngcri)  between  Stat  lit. 
Tacoraa,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  and  San  Franci»co,  Los  An- 
(ties  and  San  OttKo- 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Throngti  weekly  f»ef*lce  ((retgtit  and  pa^tengcfs)  between  IVirl- 
land  and  Astoria  and  San  Franciaco.  Lot  Angelea  and  San  Diego. 
Regular  local  aervke  (freight  and  p*»engtra)  brtween  Forlland. 
and  Attoria  and  MarthAeid,  Cooa  Bay,  tnreka  and  San  Fran- 
citco. 


CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Frequent  •♦rvicr  (freight  aitd  pa'.«<-i>ger>)  btlwcen  San  Fran- 
ciaco  and  I'Ot  Angelet  and  San  Diego. 

rz  ■ 

INTERCOASTAL  SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  aervlce  (fretghl  only)  between  Seattle.  Tg- 
coma,  I'ortland,  San  Franeiaco  and  Angeic*  ai»d  BoMon, 

e;:-   Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Portland.  Me. 


PUGET  SOUND-ALASKA  SERVICE 

Frequent,  rectilar  fterrtce  betwei-n  I'uset  Sound  and  all 
in  Southcaitern  and  Soutliwr>tern  AIa»ka. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Regular  service  (freight  only).  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coaat* 
Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlement,  China,  Japan  and  Siberil 
for  Barber  Steamshifi  Line's  serricea  New  York  to  the  OricDl 
gttd  round  the  worlu. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

NEW  YOKK:    17  Slate  Street 

CHICAGO:    142  South  Clark  Street 
SEATTLE:   L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    112  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:    Citiiens  Nat.  Bank  BIdg. 
PORTLAND:    101  Third  Street 
TACOMA:    Rust  Building 

SHANGHAI:    Cor.  Kiangae  «  Nanking 

A.F.HAINES  II.  C.  CANTF.LOW     M  F.  CROI'LEY 

Vice-rres&  Gen.  Mgr.        Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.       -V(i{r.  iiir^im  liist. 


M.  J.  wri(;ht 
Freight  Traffic  Maaaftr 


F..  G.  MeMICKF.N 
Paascnger  Traffic  Manager 

7S  INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL  LINE  AGENCIES 
!■  the  United   Statca.  Alaska,  Hawaiian   Islands.   The  Straita 

Settlements.  Philippine  Islands.  China.  Japan  an  1  Siberia. 


Bulletin  No.  3A,  James  How- 
den  &  Company  ot  America. 

A  six-page  folder  describ- 
tng  tlie  Howden  double-act- 
ing, high-speed,  forced  lubri- 
cation, enclosed  steam  en- 
gine, as  especially  adapted  for 
direct  coupling  to  electric 
generators  for  ship  lighting. 

TheMe  engines  can  be  sup- 
plied .separately  or  directly 
coupled  on  a  common  bed- 
plate to  direct  current  125 
to  250  volt  generatorn.  They 
.  are   manufactured   in  eight 

If^  sizes,    ranging    in  capacity 

*^f~^  from  7'-  to  20  kilowatts. 

James  Howden  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
began  the  manufacture  of 
thi.s  engine  about  eighteen 
years  ago  in  shops  especially 
built  for  that  purpose.  The 
engine  at  first  was  used  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with 
the  Howden  system  of  forced 
draft  in  driving  fans  for 
supplying  air  to  the  furnaces 
of  marine  boilers.  Its  use 
was  gradually  extended  to 
ventilation  and  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power,  and 
thousands  of  these  engines 
are  now  in  use  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  fall  of  1918 
James  Howden  &  Company 
of  America,  Inc.,  established 
a  plant  at  Wellsville,  New 
York,  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  engine  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  connection  with  their 
forced-draft  sy.stem. 

The  manufacture  is  stand- 
ardized under  the  limit  gauge 
system.  All  surfaces  are  de- 
signed so  as  to  give  ample 
areas  and  extremely  low 
working  pressures,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  re- 
newal of  the  cro.sshead  slip- 
per due  to  wear.  The  idea 
of  James  Howden  &  Com- 
pany in  manufacturing  these 
generating  sets  for  the  ma- 
rine trade  is  that  the  use  of 
the  same  size  and  type  en- 
gine for  lighting  and  for 
:s  forced  draft  makes  it  possi- 

[3  ble  for  the  marine  engineer 

l^  to  get  along  with  a  smaller 

1%  stock  of  spare  parts. 

jg  The    illustration    on  the 

cover  of  the  bulletin  shows 
=  eight   15-kilowatt   and  110- 

volt  500  R.  P.  M„  D,  C.  gen- 
_g  erating  sets  supplied  on  one 

order  to  the  Kiangnan  Dock 
H3  &  Engineering  Works,  Shang- 

^1  hai,  China,  for  use  on  ships 

3  building  by   that  yard  for 

I  the  United  States  Shipping 

'*  Board. 


H 

all  pointa  ^ 


Specialized  Pipe  Service  — 
American  Spiral  Pipe 
Works,  Chicago. 

An  eight  -  page,  profu.sely- 
illustrated  folder  settint 
forth  the  advantages  of  A- 
merican  spiral  pipe  and  il- 
lustrating some  typical  in- 
stallations. This  product  has 
been  largely  used  in  hydro- 
electric power  station  work, 
city  water  works,  and  dredu- 
ing  operations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  various  South 
American  countries,  and  Eu- 
rope. 

The  American  Spiral  Pipe 
Works'  specialty  is  spiral- 
riveted,  pressure  pii>e.  In 
developing  joints  for  this 
pipe  they  have  produced  a 
ver>'  excellent  pipe  flange  of 
forged  steel  which  they  can 
supply  to  order  in  any  size 
or  weight.  They  also  manu- 
facture an  excellent  quality 
of  lap-welded  steel  pipe.  Our 
readers  will,  however,  be 
more  interested  in  their  cor- 
rugated furnaces  for  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  many  of  which 
have  shown  excellent  service 
qualities  at  sea  in  the  boil- 
ers of  ships  built  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board. 


Bulletin  No.  15— The  Sileiil 
Hoist  Company,  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

A  six-page  folder  featur- 
ing two  self  -  contained  en- 
gine-driven hoisting  uniU, 
the  Model  D-5  friction  drum 
hoist  and  the  Model  D-10 
vertical  capstan  winch.  The 
Silent  Hoist  Company  are  the 
pioneer  manufacturers  of 
worm-drive  in  this  claw  of 
machinery. 

The  5-hor8epower  gas  en- 
gine -  driven  friction  drum 
hoist  illustrated  in  this  fold- 
er is  a  self-contained  unit  on 
a  single  bedplate  consistintr 
of  a  5-horsepower  new-way 
air-cooled  gasoline  engine 
connected  by  a  silent  chain 
arive,  a  worm  and  worm 
wheel,  to  the  hoisting  drum. 
The  drum  has  a  capacity  for 
500  feet  of  one-half  inch  ca- 
ble. At  a  line  speed  of  100 
feet  per  minute  the  enfrine 
will  give  a  1600-pound  pall 
on  the  rope.  Over-all  dimen- 
sions are  25  by  69  inches 
The  weight  of  the  unit  i? 
1100  pounds.  This  same  unit 
can  be  furnished  geared  for 
a  4000-pound  lift  at  40  feet 
per  minute. 


Google 
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The  vertical  capstan,  Mod- 
el GT-10,  has  practically  the 
same  specifications  aa  the 
friction  drum  hoist,  with  the 
exception  that  the  worm 
wheel  is  mounted  on  a  verti- 
cal Rhaft  drivintr  a  vertical 
capstan  head  with  a  liftinK 
capacity  of  one  ton  on  a  sin- 
gle line  of  50  feet  per  min- 
ute. This  machine  makes  a 
verj'  efficient  hoisting  or 
hauling  unit  for  riggers, 
wreckers,  house  movers,  or 
general  contractors. 


Coes  Genuine  Screw  Wrench- 
es— The  Cues  Wrench  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass. 
Eighty  years  ago  Loring 
Coe.s   invented   the  original 
screw  wrench,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  he 
and    his    descendants  have 
been    making   wrenches  of 
quality    for   the  mechanics 
not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  practically  the  entire 
world. 

At  this  late  day  it  seems 
to  be  .superfluous  to  be  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  a  technical  journal  to 
such  a  standard  product  as 
the  Coes  wrench.  There  have, 
however,  been  constant  im- 
provement-M  in  this  product, 
among  them  being  the  steel 
handle  wrench  especially 
adapted  for  heavy  duty.  This 
wrench  is  becoming  the  stand- 
ard equipment  of  many  rail- 
roads and  mining  companies 
and  is  practically  a  weather- 
proof, foolproof,  unbreakable 
tool.  The  bar  and  head  are 
of  special  steel,  finished  hot 
and  water  -  forged,  carefully 
heat  treated,  and  with  all 
wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
The  jaw  is  a  semi-steel  cast- 
ing in  one  piece.  The  screw 
with  its  knurled  head  is  in 
one  piece,  the  thread  being 
especially  designed  of  ample 
lection  to  withstand  hard 
usage.  A  ball  race  is  ma- 
chined on  the  head  of  the 
screw  to  take  a  ball  set  in 
a  socket  in  the  bar.  This  ball 
race  is  polished,  and  the  ball 
is  standard  steel  ball  such  as 
is  used  in  ball  bearings.  The 
handle  is  a  semi-steel  casting 
of  special  design,  the  hole 
for  the  bar  being  broached 
to  a  drive  fit  and  the  handle 
being  fitted  under  pressure. 
Comparative  te.sts  have  shown 
that  this  wrench  will  stand 
a  greater  strain  than  any 
screw  wrench  made.  Right 
sizes  are  manufactured,  rang- 
ing from  4  to  21  inches. 

For  larger  sizes  up  to  72 


inches  the  Coes  Wrench  Com- 
pany manufacture  a  key  mod- 
el. Thi.s  was  fiist  developed 
and  is  .still  very  largely  used 
for  handling  work  in  reseat- 
ing large  valves.  The  72- 
inch  size  has  a  maximum  jaw 
opening  of  12^4  inches.  This 
extreme  size  was  taken  off 
the  manufacturing  li.st  as  a 
war  conservation  measure 
and  has  not  been  returned 
to  stock.  Specifications  and 
deliveries  on  this  or  larger 
sizes  can  be  had  on  request. 


Kolster  Radio  €oinpaf«  and 
Position  Finder — Kulletin 
No.  12A  of  the  Federal 
Telegraph  Company,  San 
Franciuco. 

Much  attention  has  been 
given  recently  by  navigation 
experts  to  the  safeguarding 
of  ships  and  their  passen- 
gers while  navigating  in  fog. 
Light  and  sound  signals  from 
United  States  lighthouses  and 
lightships  have  proved  ex- 
tremely unreliable  in  dense 
fog,  and  it  is  pro|>osed  un- 
der the  Kolster  system  that 
automatic  radio  stations  be 
installed  on  lightships,  at 
lighthouses,  and  in  various 
situations  in  the  vicinity  of 
harbor  entrances  and  dan- 
gerous channels.  These  ra- 
dio stations  would  send  out 
characteristic  signals  in  the 
same  way  that  lighthouses 
now  send  out  flashes  of  light. 
Fog  is  no  barrier  to  a  radio 
signal.  Vessels  equipped  with 
radio  compass  can  under  the 
Kolster  system  immediately 
get  the  bearing  and  the  ap- 
proximate distance  of  the 
.sources  of  these  radio  sig- 
nals. 

It  is  true  that  under  the 
present  navy  system  ves.sels 
can  get  their  bearings  from 
the  naval  radio  stations,  but 
to  do  so  they  are  dependent 
on  two  or  more  operators 
ashore  and  are  liable  to  in- 
terference caused  by  many 
ships  trying  to  get  bearings 
from  the  same  station.  With 
the  radio  compass  aboard  the 
vessel  and  automatic  radio 
signals  coming  in  from  the 
lighthouse  or  lightship  of 
known  location  any  numl>er 
of  vessels  can  simultaneous- 
ly establish  their  position 
without  interference  or  de- 
lay. Radio  compass  bearings 
can  be  taken  with  the  Kol- 
ster radio  compass  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  as  they  can 
by  nelorus  sighting. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  in- 
stallation of  this  .system  on 
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ry  I-INKORCED  by  wide 
*^  experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
rrntions,  the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  i)rf])are<l  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY  BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF  ANY  CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &  STEEL  WORKS 

Portland.  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1320  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Canadian  Office 
916  Rogers  Bldg., 
Vancouver.  B.  C. 
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.shipboard  is  ao  Hinall  when 
compared  with  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  that 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  or- 
dinary commercial  sense  for 
every  shipowner  to  seriously 
consider  this  system  as  part 
of  the  naviKation  equipment 
of  his  vessel.  No  special 
training  is  required  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  in- 
stallation on  shipboard  or 
that  in  the  lighthouse  or 
lightship. 


Achievement  in  Motorshipii — 
MclntoBh  &  Seymour  Cor- 
poration. Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  forty-paire  book  profuse- 
ly illustrated  and  bound  in 
parti-colored  pressboard  with 


gold  stampings,  setting  forth 
the  Diesel  engine  as  built  by 
the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Cor- 
poration and  applied  by  them 
to  marine  propulsion. 

The  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
Corporation  have  been  build- 
ing engines  since  1885.  In 
atationar>'  steam  engines  of 
large  sizes  this  company  was 
probably  more  successful 
than  any  other  firm  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1913,  recognizing  the 
tremendous  advantages  of  the 
Diesel  principle  in  prime 
movers,  the  firm  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Aktie- 
bolaget  Diesels  Moterer  of 
Stockholm  to  build  Diesel  en- 
gines from  the  designs  of  this 
Swedish  firm.    In  these  de- 


signs Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
embodied  certain  features 
which  were  known  to  them 
to  be  advantageous  in  Amer- 
ican practice.  From  the  first 
in  their  Diesel  engine  prac- 
tice for  marine  use  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  have  built  only 
slow-speed  4  -  cycle  engines. 
There  are  now  in  service 
equipped  with  these  engines 
24  ships,  all  of  which  have 
given  excellent  results  in  op- 
eration even  under  adverse 
sea  conditions. 

The  present  plant  at  Au- 
burn covers  12  acres,  has  di- 
rect track  connections  with 
both  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
way systems,  and  is  so  ar- 


ranged that  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  received  at  one  end 
of  the  plant  and  pa-ssed 
through  the  various  proces.*- 
es  of  manufacture  until  the 
finished  parts  are  assembled, 
the  engine  erected  and  tent- 
ed, and  the  complete  product 
shipped  from  the  other  end 
of  the  plant  with  a  minimum 
of  handling  of  materials. 

The  firm  is  especially  proud 
of  its  foundry,  which  i«  of 
the  daylight  pattern,  the 
walls  being  entirely  of  gla8.^ 
and  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  efficient 
molding  machinery  for  turn- 
ing out  the  high-grade  of 
iron  castings  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  successful 
manufacture  of  Diesel  en- 
gines. 
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Above  t»  fthowm  one  end  oi  ttie  lountfing  room  o(  ih«  S.  S,  Americ«  u 
reconditioned  by  the  Mortc  Dry  Dock  St  Repair  Company.  Below,  a  group 
of  gcari  and  blanki  at  the  shop  of  the  Paci5c  Gear  A  Toool  Worka.  Note: 
We  know  very  welt  that  tbia  illuatration  is  on  cdK«>  We  placed  it  that  way 
to  attract  attention. 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 


PORTLAND 


OREGON 
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THE  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


IN  the  October  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  we  published  an 
article  telllnc  *  little  of  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  wljitii  hud  then  re- 
eently  celebrated  the  twenty-titih  an- 
niT«rsar>'  of  its  Seattle  services.  The 
following  additional  detailed  infor- 
mation nay  be  of  interest  to  our 

readers. 

The  S.  S.  Mikke  Maru,  Captain 
Young,  sailed  from  Yoikohaina  for 
Seattle  August  5,  189R.  stnppinsr  at 
Honolulu  for  two  days  lor  coaling 
and  arriving  at  Seattle  three  p.  m. 
August  31,  1896,  at  the  old  Arling- 
ton dock.  She  sailed  from  Seattle 
on  her  return  trip  to  Japan  at  one 
p.  m.  September  6.  1896.  Since  1896 
the  N.  Y.  K.  has  maintained  regular 
freight  und  passengv  service  to 
and  from  Japan. 

From  1896  to  the  present  time 
a  total  of  808  steamers  of  3,782,149 
gross  tons  have  arrived  at  Seattle 
under  the  N.  Y.  K.  Hag,  whilu  593 
vessels  of  8,657,149  gross  tons  have 
sailed  from  Seattle.  The  total  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  N.  Y.  K. 
steamers  is  1201  vesels  of  7,389,298 
gross  tons.  By  wsy  of  comparison, 
tills  total  gross  tonnage  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  total  gross  tonnage 
of  all  American  seagoing  merchant 
vessels  of  600  gross  torn  and  ov«r 
employed  in  foreign  tnide  on  Octo* 
ber  31,  1919. 

The  cargo  carried  during  this 
period  amounted  to  over  2,500,000 
tons  of  the  imports  and  3,000,000 
tons  of  exports,  or  a  total  of  5,500,- 
OOO  tons.  To  obtain  the  aigrnificance 
of  this  figure,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  weight  of  the  forty- 
twft-story  L.  C.  Smith  building  is 
32,650  tons,  and  the  service  by  H.  Y. 
K.  vessels  to  and  from  the  Orient 

in  the  period  of  t\v eiity-five  years  is 
equivalent  to  moving  the  Smith 
building  to  or  from  the  Orient  170 

times. 

The  regular  passenger  service  of 
the  N.  Y.  K.  was  inaugurated  with 
the  arrival  of  the  S.  S.  Kamakura 
Maru,  June  26,  1901.  Previous  to 
this  time  a  few  passengers  were  car- 
ried, but  the  S.  S.  Kamakura  Maru 


steamer  employed  on  the  Seattle- 
Orient  Line.  The  total  number  of 
passeagen  eanried  by  vessels  of  this 

company  to  and  from  Seattle  num- 
ber uver  140,000.  Thi.s  is  eyuivjilent 
to  over  one-third  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Seattle  or  the  present 
population  of  Spolcane  plus  one-third 
of  Tacoma's  popnlation.  Standing 
single  file,  these  passengers  would 
form  a  line  over  fifty-three  miles  in 
lengdi. 

During  the  period  that  the  N.  Y. 
K.  has  conducted  business  in  Se- 
attle many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  apent  in  this  city.  To  give  an 
Idea  of  the  expenditures  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  last  four  or  live 
years  over  $4,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  taxes  alone. 

An  interestinK  sidelitrht  on  this 
amalgamation  of  companies  is  given 
in  a  reported  interview  with  Vis- 
count Okuma,  who  states  that  when 
he  went  down  to  Nagasaki  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  preaident  vt  the  FormosaiL 


Aborigines  Punitive  Expedition  Af- 
fairs be  found  himself  in  a  ridica- 
lous  situation  because  the  expedi- 
tionary forces  were  ready  for  de- 
parture, and  iKj  provision  had  been 
made  by  him  for  vessels  [<>  take 
them  ai.r<iss  tlif  iiitervenjug  jea.  For 
thi.s  purpose  he  chartered  American 
and  British  ships  but  was  immedi- 
ately stopped  in  the  use  of  these 
ships  by  protests  from  the  British 
and  American  govcntments.  the  Isl- 
and of  Formosa  being  at  that  time 
Chinese  territory.  The  captains  were 
ordered  by  their  respective  ambasFs 
dors  not  to  lend  their  ships  for  ^iicti 
a  [lurpose,  Okuma  ttuTeupoii  deter 
mined  without  the  con.sent  of  hi& 
government  to  purchase  several  of 
the  American  steamers.  Thi&  move 
was  afterward  endorsed  by  his  own 
government  after  considerable  di»- 
eussion  and  criticism. 

The  point  that  we  wish  to  msks 
ia  that  in  the  mind  of  Okuma  this 
incidental  purchase  of  foreign  ves- 
sels was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  Japanese  seafaring  busine^H, 
which  eventuaiiy  developed  into  tlie 
Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha. 


Air  Seasoning 

A  Scutly  of  Its  Application  in  the  Lumber  Business 


I 


N  co-operatiou  with  the  sawimus 
and  wood  utilization  plsnts 
throughout  the  countrj*.  the 
Forest  Product.s  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  organizing 
an  extensive  field  study  on  the  air 
seasoning  of  wood.  This  study,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  of  extrente  in- 
terest to  the  lumber  manufacturer 
and  to  the  wood-using  industries. 
The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  pil- 
ing practice  which  will  result  in  the 
fastest  drj'ing  rates  consistent  with 
the  least  depreciation  of  stock,  the 
least  amount  of  required  yard  space, 
and  the  least  handlinj?  cost.^.  The 
study  will  be  carried  on  concur- 
rently on  both  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods. All  the  important  commer- 
cial woods  of  the  United  States  will 
eventually  receive  consideration. 

The  air  seasoning  of  wood  is  an 
old  practice.  No  systematic  attempt 
lias  ever  hv.mi  made,  however,  to 
work  out  the  exact  conditions  un- 
der which  drying  time  and  drying 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  not  actually  known  which  of 
the  numberless  methods  of  ^llng 
will  give  the  quickest  and  the  cheap- 
est results  under  given  climatie 
conditions.  The  new  project  will 
furnish  a  conipar:so!i  of  the  effects 


was   the   first   regular   passengerof  such  piling  variables  as  sticker 


heights,  the  spacings  of  boards  in 
layers,  the  heights  of  pile  founda- 
tions, and  the  directions  of  piling 
with  relation  to  prevailing  winds 
and  yard  alleyways. 

The  study  is  expected  to  decide 
whether  from  a  business  standpoiat 
lumber  should  be  dried  partly  at 
the  mill  and  partly  at  the  plant  of 
utilization,  or  whether  it  should  be 
completely  dried  at  the  mil!  The 
data  collected  will  also  go  a  lotit-' 
way  toward  -showinK  whether  air 
season in^^  or  kiln  drying  is  the  more 
profitable. 

A  tentative  working  plan  of  the 
air  seasoning  study  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Products  Lsb- 
oretory,  and  copies  are  being  sent 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
lumber  and  wood-using  associatioiu, 
state  frjrcsters,  forest  school  heads, 
and  others  eminently  qualificii  to 
comment  on  the  plan. 

Co-operation  in  the  air  seaouninit 
study  is  being  offered  on  ever>-  side. 
As  yet  the  plants  at  which  the  woric 
will  actually  be  done  have  not  b«eit 
definitely  chosen,  but  the  eztrene 
interest  already  manifested  indicata 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  u- 
curing  co-operation  with  plants 
ideal  for  the  study.  Actual  field 
work  will  soon  be  well  under  »■}• 
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BALL  MILLS  AND  CRUSHERS 

Built  at  a  Southern  California  Marine  Engine  Shop 


THE  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works'  ball  mill  is  a 
new  departure  in  the 
construction  of  this 
class  of  machinery  in  the 
feature  that  the  mill  shell 
and  heads  and  gears  are  of 
steel  castings  instead  of  cast 
iron.  The  trunnions  upon 
which  the  mill  revolves  are 
extra  lar^e  in  diameter,  giv- 
ing a  loHK  life  to  these  bear- 
ings. All  parts  are  built 
heavy  and  strong  in  order 
to  make  a  machine  that  will 
give  long  service  under  se- 
vere working  conditions  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  repairs 
and  attendant  shut-downs. 

The  ball  mill  is  the  most 
modern  and  approved  type 
of  machine  for  fine  grinding 
ores  for  treatment  by  the 
cyanide  or  other  leaching 
process  and  for  concentrat- 
ing by  gravity  or  floatation 
and  for  fine  grinding  cement 
clinker. 

The  barrel  of  the  mill  is 
lined  with  renewable  steel 
wearing  plates  and  hard  steel 
balls  are  used  for  crushing 
and  grinding.  These  balls  as 
a  rule  are  about  5  inches  di- 


Cut  itecl  bill  mill  built  by  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  ol  Lot  Aniclci  lor  the  Aruooa  Stfln<Urd  Coppci 

Company.   Thi«  mill  w<i){h«  30  ton« 


ameter,  but  the  correct  size 
to  use  is  determined  by  the 
hardne.ss  of  the  ore  or  rock 
to  be  ground. 

The  ball  mill  illustrated  is 
G  feet  diameter  by  6  feet 
long  and  has  a  capacity  for 
crushing  about  300  tons  of 
ordinary  ore  from  'j  inch 
size  to  24  mesh  in  24  hours. 

The  crusher  shown  is  of 
the  Blake  type  and  is  of  all 
steel  construction.  The  de- 
sign of  this  crusher  embod- 


ies some  new  features  among 
which  is  the  system  of  lu- 
brication. The  bearings  are 
provided  with  large  grease 
cups  which  are  cast  integral 
with  the  parts  they  lubri- 
cate. This  prevents  their 
ball  mills  in  all  commercial 
and  cu8tomBr>'  sizes  from 
being  knocked  or  rattled  off. 
A  grease  pressure  of  several 
hundred  pounds  per  square 
inch  may  be  attained  which 
insures  forcing  dirt  and  old 
grease  out  of  the  bearings 
and  new  grease  in. 

The  system  of  jaw-plates 


is  worthy  of  attention,  inas- 
much as  the  jaws  are  so 
placed  in  the  crusher  that 
both  jaws  are  alike  and  of 
such  construction  that  from 
two  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  jaw  plate  material  can  be 
worn  out  than  with  crushers 
of  the  standard  design. 

The  crusher  illustrated  has 
a  jaw  opening  18  inches  by 
24  inches. 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works  is 
building  these  crushers  and 
the  smallest  to  the  largest 
commercially  practicable. 


M 


Tvro  views  o4  an  »U  Mccl  ore  cruihei  built  by  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Wo'k*   oi   Lot   Ancclei  lor   the  Aruona   Standard   Copper  Company. 

TbU  cruabcr  wcighi  20  tont 
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55      Itunkrr  I'd  Liquid.  Keeping  tRanI)  Sy«l«m)  .\pr.  6tk 

Iluiran  o(  Slandardi— A  Blowpipe  Te*t  Oct.  6M 

195      llurnieoiier  \  W  ain  Sinile  Screw  M<iiot<hip.  The  Fit»t — tLei»c. 

4t9             Maerski   ,  ,  No,,  im,7 

Ilumina  l-tiel  l)d  lvei«e>  Oct.  SW 

4(1      Itutterily  .Map.  .-m-ii   Koutet  Shown  On  ....Jan.  Ill 

5H      Cable  Pruiect  in  Sweden.  .XmetiCM  Pak  IM 

.  8»      Cahil!.  II   ;    S  .  F.  R.  «.  .S.: 

Sr,  K,,,,.,,  Shown  OB  Btmerflr  Map  Jan.  Ill 

J       t.ale.„l.a.    li.r    1)21    |]| 

Califi'iiiu.  Ilir: 

i«         i:.|,t.,,,,..i  sapl.  iU 

'">'  '  Oct.  in 

S'.c  ilMi  111!    t'mnimrrealiiT  .System  on  the  I',  S  S  CaKfamia 
S"**      C.-iItfurnia  l^l;u^Ir.^^.  >i..ttic  t  )*i<ri  valniiin  .jn.  hf  I^^Mlk  R.  13ctr> 

,     Ini  .....Ana.  59 

(  ahfonii.^n  ami  .\1  i-^.oynan,  The  M<Mordli|i«.  ..Oec.  718 

*^  ;:  .ii.  l.i.|.,  H...  Saving  Ibc.  br  U.  W.  Cove,  MaaMr  of  Tk> 

-<^  '  '  ■  1   0«l.  Ul 

Cart>eiiit-/,  l.iiiijf,.  11. : 

Ci.mmerci..l   SViilnshidN  ,ini!  the  Shiiisiins  Hoard  May  170 

Caae.  .\.         MiiKineei  Wellin.in-Sea vvr ■  .VI oru.iti  Co.: 

.\  .'5ii  ton  Ship  Ciaiir  loi  the  I".  S.  Navy  ,  Jan.  J"* 

laMmiTM.   C  cnlrifuital  .....Sipt.  i'll 

Cesser  and  1  leii    .\  l>ivcu»«ion  of  lb*  CIWH*  !•  QMtliar  Parties 

hy   Hiirold  .\l    Sawyer  Feb.  67, 

Cnao'    I.J'Ki-1   I  i-t   Steel   ........JuM  Ml 

Olalk^fv,  .\    I'  .  ,  '  • 

Ihe  l),.i;l,l|.    \.liiiK  Diesel  Kllvitie   Mar.  M» 

fball.nk-,   C  m;,   kic<   \u,.  . 

Challeivr  ,1  rlu-  Si.>s,   Ihi-  i.vet»ri,liy  I'ernn  llulnm  l.owrev  . .  I  in.  XXX 
ChambeTinin.    KuRene    Tvlei     .\    tinul     \nn-Tic;ii!    Leg.^l  .S'avi 

K«lor     Dec  71? 

Chapman.  \V.  A..  ManaKer  U'estt-rn  Drpailnuri   t-ir«r,3n'i  l-'uiid 

liwirance  Cointianv    The  tiuiit  L,ik<-.  i.itc    li.iltn-..     ...     May  29S 
CHaner  f'artit-s-   >ee  Cesser  and  Lien 

Clleclling  the  IVis.ni^  lluck.  hv  ILirwood  Frcist.  rrestileiil  Ucown 

Portable  ConveyliiK  .Miulunery  Comtuny    Jan.  2^ 

Chief  iCngincer,  The.  by  ."v-a  Flame   \pt  .'1/7 

China  Mail,  (*oa«1wi«e  Law.   ,  \,>i ,  j.v.i 

China  Mail.  CuaMwi«4-  Ijiws     Sept.  *l)7 

Jl      Olina  Mail,  Coaatwiae  I^wn  ,  .tlet.  M'7 

City  tlaa  for  .Strel  Culling  \pr.  lA 

Clev|>aira'>  llarae.  The,  by  J.  M.  I.ydgate  .\ug.  46!) 

Clipiwrt,  In  the  Dan  of  the   Ud,  Sav 

Clipber  .Shipa  (See  ClipiicrB,  In  the  Dafri  of) : 
KaMing  Down 
EaMing  Down.  Knnnlne  the 
Three  RnMhrea.  The  Clipper  Ship 
Aadrew  JackMn,  Medium  Clipper  Ship,  Ilitaory  of  the 
Wooden  Ship.  Our  GreaieM 
.(•real  RtinAlic  The  Cllpocr  SMp 
Coa^^^^^nmgcntenl.  An  EMcicM  Nov.  5,' 

5S         Cba«  C^anl  to  the  Naey.  Trantfer  ti  the.  by  John  \V. 

K««n,   I  ,  Feb.  89 

Cam  (Miard  to  the  .Vary.  Tiaatfer  •!  tll«  by  John  W. 

_    Kean.   II   Mar.  I3» 

Coaat  t.uard  Cullers.  New  Oct.  60O 

Cobb,  I'rolei.«>r  Jnhn        .See  PMcrifa,  A  CoHwa  af 

i  obhldick  Removal  ..June  SS 

■■(■ulem."  .\  Marine  Inaorancc  Code  Apr.  Mf 

^■"nimereial  Hone^ly   /an.  XXXIII 

Cotlmdal  Furl  ....ftilf  Jf4 

ComlHnaiinn  Ore  and  Oil  and  Ore  and  Cool  Stesaicn  —  8cc 
"Beihlelwm  Freer:    alw  G.  Ilnrtiaon  Smith 

Commeresal  llonraty.  by  I..  R.  Cotcr  Jan.  XXXIII 

Commercial  WalrrahnU  and  Ihc  Shipping  llAanl.  hj  George  11. 
Carrenler.    Foreign    Tra.l»    .\dvner    MercbanM*  National 

Hank.  I.,..  Aiigelea     May  270 

Inmparative  .sialement  of  Engineer*'  Wages  I9l4-mi  May  2«T 

I  i.mtirrss.ir.  .\  .New  Type  «f  llell-llriecn  Air  .....Xo*.  50 

i.  K  KeKcneralive   M 

(.►ndenser.  Multiwhiil  Suhcnolmg  ,  Feb.  SC 

(  iinlefeiu  i-^     See  Steamship  Confeecnoea 

Conneii.  I    1.1  iiii(  Liiiriiicer  Van  Dora  Elaclric  Tool  Co.: 

Man  tcii.iiii'r  ol   1  ,iia1>le  Kleclrie  Drilla  May  59 

t  ,>ntTact«.  rnitinl  Sillies  ll  ivemment   Sept.  45 

<  otilTails,  Cnitcd   Slairs   Coivernment   OcU  506 

(  ..iiv.  r-  on  Man  for  Hxon.Toiinn..  by  John  L.  lloxerl  Oe|.  S9I 

(  ..iivryiri!  ind  Klivsiing  Mwlmierv  in  the  Sugar  Warehouar  ai 

>  ii.i  ki  rv   1,1    Mi  iiM    T.    Ill  ssiliiievre  Si  pi  ?J1 

.S.I,  111.,,  V  i...:,T  i;,i  n.  rv  hi  iS.-  World.  The  Lavgeat 

(nnlliiK  I  ,11,  I. .1-1, 1    l-n,J   .Sist.ni.   l.i'ioient   May  56 

Cornell,  li.iid.,- 1 

The  I'lMi.iii:,.,!.,-  .s.-r.ir,  .,„  ,1,,  f.  s.  S.  lalifi.niia  Joly  451 

Cosr  of  I  .,11   l  iii^di  from  a  .Marine  ICnginrrr'n  Slandpoiirt. 

>' •  I  I  I'l-  On.  HI* 

(  .  I...     s,,    „|,.,  li.,erat,ng  Coata)   , . ,  , .  Apr.  .'OK 

.".l-ij  l.nil,|i.i..   lost.   Scl>t.  42X 

I  inline  11    <l,niid1in|r  Cai|0  Oct.  4» 

(  ovi  r.  t  till    I  \\  I -I  1  iir.tlonV   ...        Seid     5  M 

(•■.  S   S   Cild.-i.  .11   J7, 

Crane: 

.\  250  ■  Ion  Shiii  t  .irii-  r,.r  i-i,  r.  s    \.nv>    hy  .\,  F.  Caae. 

Fnuiniif   W,  :liii.ii:       ivi  I  M.,-^'.if    C,,.'  Inn. 

1I-.U--    l'">.l...n  Cr.il.i   .  .   .   Ian!  M 

I  ri,.|i    •  „  nr.   .\    Neil    .   l,,^^  ty, 

lijit,).'..,   K".  I  I  .  I  iiiiii;  liitiii-.  A  iMichrll  engine)  Oct  '■'"> 

Cl<-li|..    I    . Imir     Tl'iir    Value    In   the   EnMUtiM  Uanufac- 

^,11.1    In  III,  fit   IC  Mm  rcord   I,,!,.  io„ 

o     <■         s  ,1.11.  Ill,  M..X 

'  I'l  I'K   Cii.r    li.iii   .    .  \,,, 

(an  iw    la.l    li.iii  |;,„,  4g 

J.'      Cutting  ta»l  Iron   ,  (."cb.  62 

n 
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February 


CutdM  Cuti  ia  lUndlmg  Cariro   Od.  4i 

CuithS  Stcd.  CUf  U*i  lor   64 

CyUnSr  Lubriottfim  with  Sa|MilicMtd  Siom   ....tfiv  IW 

DMvil*— Boat  HaadNac  SjrMcm,  A  No  .Jan.  U 

■  DayiTfcOTai  ncaiRs:  _ 

The  Sailor  of  the  Sail  (vcric)  ..Oct.  21 

Deck  Machuicry  Electric  Deck  SlachincTy 

Deck  I'ailime.  A  .\c«r   tf- 

l>ed>catH>n  to  I'aclKc  Amcticnn  i<iean»lii|>  .Xttociation... ... .. ..|an.  I 

UeLaeal  Uouble  KcdnciMni  Orvt  and  Turbine*,  lOiJOO-tmi  Tank 

Sleamert  KcAiird  aiih  ...SqM.  SO 

Oc  L-UM  £xpre»  I'auenger  and  Freight  8inli»,  A  JiiM  $i9 

JiJflMiiaa,  WuLiam: 

71w  Hotordiip  Project— StiMaMM  Btlon  W«l«h  Coauait- 

tac   Feb.  84 

OeMroMn,  Four  Milea  o(   May  268 

Dtttata,  John  R.  F.:  S«l(-Thiiiinui(  VrsaeU  May  2»7 

Davlla,  Fraak  K.: 

Some  Obfervationa  on  Caliloniia  Induxtriee   Vitjc.  5*' 

Developracnta  in  Marine  Insurance,  by  Charin  K.  llowHI  f  m  41 

I>evc1opmenu  in  Marine  Intimince.  by  Charin  F.  Ilowrll  rrh  lin 

Develofimentft  in  Marine  Insurance,  by  Charles  F.  Howell  \l.tt.  17 j 

Urvelupmenti  in  Marine  Insurance,  by  Chatiaa  F.  Hovcil   -'J> 

Dickie.  A.  J.; 

The  GwkI  Skii>  raci6c  Marine  ........Jan.  11 

Atlcbort  and  .\ncbor  Chains  .Jan.  XXXI 

Marine  Engineering  Trends,  1  .....Jan.  1 

Marine  Knginrering  Trends.  II                             i ........ .Feb.  7J 

Same  NdIm  on  .Machine  unlga...  ....Mair  JM 

l-Drl  Any,        .S.  A  JwM  tt$ 

Dickie.  D.  W.  and  K.  Z. : 

Diesel  Electric  Tanker  Cwiiidrred  in  Cotnirftuin  wiOt  Sec- 
tion .\1  of  Mrtcltnni  .Marine  Hill.  I  Jaa.  U 

Dictrl   KIrcinf    laitltrr  Conniderrd  in  Connection  »ilh  Sec* 

linn  XI  iii  Mrfchnnt  Marine  Bill,  II  Feb.  tl 

Pie«el  Klrctric  l''erriex  inr  the  Golden  Gate  Kerry  Co  Maf  279 

Tent  rcrformanoe  oi  a       H.  I*.  Acme  (ia*  Engine  LTaiaig 

a  Mixture  o<  Aladhir  hi  the  Fad  May  SS 

New  Mntor  Tag  tor  Uarbor  Baaid   Ko«,  57 

Dickie.  R  7, 

.\;,v^-xii,.'t,  ..I  tl.<-  WiatM  Dkael  Ebftric  Drin  w  Oecan 

I.i:..i.  Fell.  (lO 

M<>li:.r«hi[i  Kra   ......................................... .Aug.  472 

.Motor>hi|>  IluiUhm  n  Gcnaaair  ....Oct.  S9i 

Some  OhiervatiOBa  on  the  Kitabea  lliiMar  ...K«*.  M4 

I>ie»el  Electric : 

Arconjlnut   lliillliii   K.trv    H<ij|   r<nl|[hkcep«(»,  by  C.  V.  S. 

W,.:k.,fT  Ha*.  MS 

Feme-  l.ii  (hr  (UOdni  t..tlc  Kritv  t  "  .  I.v  I),  \V,  «n.|  R,  Z. 

Dickie  itf  m 

From  Sleam  Turbine  in,  by  Jnhn  L.  lloKen  (let.  Ml 

Tanker  l'on%i4<Te(i   in  ('onnrction  with   .Secintn   ,\  1   tti  ihc 

.Merchifit  M-ritie  It  II.  by  1».  \V.  and  R.  7..  Dickie.  I  . Jan.  15 
Tanker  1  ■  I' 5i'!i  rc'i   in   r'<nnrctii>n   with    Seclmn    .\  I    of  the 

MrrchMit  Mjr,-i,  11,1!.  I.v  |>  \\  .vt.l  K  /.  I>.,  ku  1 1  ,  Feb.  8J 
XNtMl  Engines    >er  till  Ki.iim.-',  M  fvl  i|  . 

tNattl  lafine.  Wmu.n   Jaaa  <0 

T>ie«c1  SSilt*  M.xri-uvcrinn.  by  .Mexin.ltf   Mi-.Viih  (Kilch^i^  Ru-l- 

derl   IVc.  ?f.O 

I-tireclnrv  ^if  I'acinc  t'-iait  (hteralitr^  J.in.  \' 

Directory  of  I'acific  Shi|>hui|.irr»     Jan.  X.XXI.X 

[lock* — See  .Material  Uandlinic;  alto  TrrminaU 

rHillar.  Ki'bert:    Stranu-r  Scivicc  on  the  N'mntlre  Jan.  11 

I>oris  Crane   Jan.  5.' 

DmiMe  Acting  Diesel  Engine,  by  A,  I'   t  l.jilklry  Mat.  |4>> 

Daxfard  Marine  Oil  Engiite   Jan.  Ii 

I>rcadnouglit,  I'ncie  Sam'*  t.atni  (I',  .s,  S   U'ashinKtan  I  Oct.  601 

DiiU*: 

Maintenance  ol  Portable  Electric  Drills,  by  K.  I..  t'onncll..Majr  S9 

A  New  DrSI  Qincfc   Ji£  413 

Making  a  TwiM  DrOi  lAn  t>  to  Its  JCit|MilalM»i,  bgr  H. 

Weill  ......Jan.  45 

Pry  Docfc*: 

Lo*  Angeh*"  CM  Dfy  Dock  Mar.  t<7 

Dor  Docfc  Kmc  War  July  4M 

Daai  Cailmrelar  Syitcai  on  Liberty  T«ia  BacuMa  Feb.  59 

Dnct  Red   Kov.  60 

F.«rly  Slaun  NaTlMlan  on  lh«  FacMc,  by  El«rin  M.  EMmlie..Jidy  JM 

Eeuhimptati  Kadto  Stalhai  .Jaa.  M 

EaMing  Down  Oct.  Sm 

EInv,  K.  H.— A  ITeerty  Rmioraeawnt  (cMmM)  Oct.  M6 

Cdilorlali  * 

"Et  W,  Bmle>"  (l.loy.l'«1;  American  Cl.i"ilu-.ii...ii :  S<ime 
Trefltc  Figure*;  C'ommiiistoner  of  .\';*vi((iituMi .  The 
LighllMMMC  Senrice;  .Siramboat  limpectioii  .Service; 
Caa«t  and  Geodetic  Survey   Jan.  ••10 

Financial    Jngg1iiig;_  Repairn;    Damaeev    by  (lovcmmrnt 
Agmdes;  A  Unique  CoTile^t:  An  Intere.line  Deci.ton. 
by  C.  H.  CaltMHin:  A  llrlg.ful  Service:  Alb-y  Ke^earch .  Feb.  74-75 

Shifi  nice*:  A  New  ShipiiinR  Board:  .\  IIimmi:  Korctitn 
Trade  CMiveMioni  Suic  Nauncal  .^^chool:  Ehiiv,  RMtt 
and  Privilege:  E«<lt  af  Double  Taxation;  MinlMen 
from  Diidomatlc  Sereiee;  Wacr*  and  Cost*  Mar,  140-142 

American  Freight  for  Ameina  Sbi|Kj  Foreign  TVade  Ra. 
reau  Orginiied;  l*.  S.  Salvage  Amndalioa:  The  Oiaaf. 
Engineer,  by  Sea  Flame   Apr.  200.307 

An  American  Me»«a(te  (or  American  Shipner*:  The  Ship- 

Krr»'  .Share:   .Xmeriean  Inturancc  lor  American  Shiiw: 
are  lioat  Charter  aiul  Ship  Price* ;   Foreign  Traile 

Coavoition;  Mouuship  SitggcMioa:  Yachting  May  2C4-266 

man  CwnpetltiMn;  Aaieriewi  MirinnH  PoHey:  Govern- 
ment Semce  to  Boiinna;  The  San  Franeisea  ftarhcie 

mil  rune  U4.US 

New  .Shitivini;  Itii^ir.l;  Cite  Armv  Transport  Service:  Sell- 
ing SUiiii*:  I'ikIii  II.Mit.  i,t  Sea;  Ship  Xante.  July  400-401 

The   Shipping    Itc.ar.t:    Al    W.nhinifton;    The    M.iniie  En- 

ifamn    Aac  4<4 

U.  S.  GnTemmeni  C'ontmcti  Mnreviiir.il;  Thi-  t'^.ilifotnia ; 
Panama  Canal:  'ii-r.in  I-'tlpi  Traffic;  ShiiihuiUling 
CoMi:  Shil>  l'ri<-.  11..  ^..11  Kii..»  :  dnr  Cover.  .Sept,  523-533 
Vhat  I.  Wroisjf  uifli  tile  VnnTtiMii  .Merchant  Marine?; 
Woili!  Shipi.init;  line  Way  lu  Help;  Analysis  of  Shiii- 
ping  Fi|{uri>:  I  nrinplormenl:  Govvrnmeni  Contract*: 
Seirntitic    l.mi'loymcnt    Service;    A    Hearty  Bndor.e' 

meni  (II.  11.  Ebey)  Oct.  5IU-M6 

The  Sbippmg  Boanl  Task;  Tranaportation  Pmblem*:  "Bixl- 
ncs*  Is  Basaness."  by  Ocrton  Bralcy  (vene)!  New 
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Record  for  San  FraiwiKo  .Mint;  I'nblic  KiiiMiai*  or 
ISiblic  llrrad  Lines?;   Fiflcett  Ycar«  -Vifo .   I  nemploy- 

raent   Xov, 

American  Shiifbuildiog;  The  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers;  New  Motorships:  The  Leviathan:  American 

.Marine  Week  Dee.  7I4-7U 

Edward.  Sewall  (nailing  «hi|>>— A  Mudem  Flying  Dulclmian...,Aug.  401 

"na  (he  Oi>ldrn  (iiiie..  Dec 

W.  D..   Manager  BmUM  mi  Siflty  DCpHMMtlt, 
Shipbuilding  Co. 

~    -      -  by  the  Moore  8hipbaahKi« 

EMrcdgcT  Ci«r&'M.Y  " 

Early  Slaaai  Navifilian  an  the  Pacific  July 

ElMirki 

AusHlarie*  on  Shipboard  .....Feb. 

I>rck   Machinery   May 

Hick  Machinery  on  the  KennecoR  


34» 

m 


loa 
3m 


.\nnealing  Furnace,  l*argr   ,  .May 

Itrive.  Jaiian  Adoiils   July 

I'as.cntter  Ship   ^an. 


Kiml 
FiUt 


Barrage  ,   Ucl. 

l-ourr  foe  Deck  Madiinerr,  by  Keginald  Trantsehold  Mar. 

I  ..iiibinalloa  Tool.  A  New  ..'..Tt  .Jaa. 

Sleeting  Cetr  lor  Baiact  ................................Feb. 

Electrical: 

Deck  Machinery  in  Ibc  XaVV  .........Fcb. 

InetallatiiMis  on  Shipbaatd— RccommmmM  Practie*  lor  Ma- 
rine Kulc*  Sept. 

Smelting  ........Aug. 

Terminal  Facfliiia,  by  Caauaander  C.  8.  HcOaaieH,  L'. 

S.  N  ...Mar. 

Fieri. .ciiy  AjMlM  lo  Sblp  Aaailiirici.  bgr  H.  L.  Hibbard  Mar. 

Klevaior,  Dolk  Ccrgo   ....Jan. 

Engine : 

.\cme  ('■.!.  Enaine  May 

A  Crankless  Krciprecatinc  (Hiehdl)  ....Oct. 

RcKjni  I'roblems  .Mar. 

Shij.    Drive.     .\    IH^c^^^lll[|    ..f  Reel 
llie.rl   hneine..  bv   H.  llai- 
l''.n(lineriiii|{    Scr  \l,.|iine  (■'iiifineiTirit 
KnKillrel.MV,    k  i:ir  lJ.i.i>.    I.y  n.iiii, 

I'liter;  ri-.(-   1 1  i->el   K-iiMittr,  \ri»   

Iv.urinui  '  ..f  ihi-  I  ir-is  ..^tt-.mi  ^'achl 
l!tic   Slemi   Dni.   I"..ri:iiiir   H.iinnier  . 


hi. 


Ma 


l.yn 


..Oct. 


Ml 


|-lir..:„ 
K,,-,,,., 


I- 


"I" 


Mile     I  Ir 

,\|..n.,.. 
Mui.iie 
Miriiie 
Marine 
Miri-H 
\!;ir:TH- 
Mar-ne 
M.ro.r 


ll:l,i 

Inn|irc-««ion»  u{ 


.  rli  iprnrnt  *  ... 

I  ft  vck^innrTils 

lN-V<-|(>1i1t1C1ll!l 

I  k-V«-l'i(tmrtiJ», 

It.  V. 
I  Irvr 

ll<-v-|..:n|-ri,I.   

<  .ilitt.riuori   ir.  I'.T'tani 


..Iwu 

. .  Feb. 
.Mar. 
...\pr. 

May 
, .  Jut>* 

.  J"!y 

.  \uu- 
.  .Sr;.t. 


 Dec. 


S3 
414 

yj 

J75 
54 
«9 
54 

»5 

$40 

4»S 

m 
ui 

30 

55 
53 


470 

52 
Ml 
S2 
32 

92 

16  J 

221 
290 
.'57 
416 
4H» 
ilt, 

cm 


EapanauM  Joint.  New  Type  Imv  Preuure  Oct.  53 

aaa    <0     E^MalVaishicia  (Mataoa  C»  Mamilanj  and  Mamdiai)  My  301 

Fabricaini  Stad  BntMinga   Feb.  03 

r^r  r.H^t,  itt  tha  ...........................................  .^aac  540c 

Farrrll,  .\ndrtw 

.Some  Humble  Suggeiitions  Jan.  XXXIV 

Island  Wreclis,  I.V  Un.  JO 

Island  Wrecks,  X   Apr.  217 

Farwell,  K.  K. : 

Knowinir  the  Kule.  of  the  Road    Dec  711 

Federated   American   Enieincering  Societies    Scienlific  EmjiKiy- 

r»«  bervice   Oct.  586 
A'.,  Trade  CvmrniMioner.  Mctbmime: 

Goveniment  .Shipbuilding  in  Australia   July  41* 

Rre  Bl  Sen.  Minimiiing  tboDaaatr  Ol  Aac  t* 

Fire  Boat— Sec  Baltmwrc  City  flrt  Baal  Tonaat 
FIdi: 

Padfic  Coau  Eiahctica— 'CaHfomia,  the  Premier  Flaking 

State.  1   Sept.  517 

Padlk  Coa.t   Fitherica— CaHfanda,  the  Premier  Fishing 

State    II  Oct.  573 

FacMc  Cou>i  Fi.heries— WashiagMn,  111   Xor.  050 

An  Electric  Fish  Barrage  Oct.  571 

A  CoDegc  of  Fisheries  .........Nev.  000 

Snbdiaser  Now  Fisherman   ........«.«•■•.  Nov.  OK 

IMesd  Power  for  Fish  Boats  .....Dec. 

FlagOiip  of  .\inerican  Football,  The  Nov. 

ITrmintf.  Ill    lolin  Ambrose: 

.\  Wilt  DrM-rvcd  Honor  Sept. 

Floating  Docfc,  New  AOOfl.um  .\ug. 

Flymg  Dutchman,  A  Mo<lern    .\ag. 

Foreign  Trade  Council  Sfieaks    I'mal  Dedaralton  ol  the  Eighth 

National  F'oreign  Trade  ConvcnlMHI  July 

Forty   FreiKhier*  Finished  ,,  Feb. 

Fuller  Turict  Lathes  .....Mar. 


7C> 

«4) 

$J« 
401 
443 

319 
05 
196 
300 
104 
269 


Four  Milrv  of  Dnireyrr*  ....May 

Four  N.Hslile  Sea-flOinc  Tugs  Mar, 

Frank  C.  Drum  {tanker)    May 

Krear.  Ilitiro  I*. : 

"Uethiehem  Frear*^  Combination  lite  -ttiil  Oil  StaUBCr. ....  Apr. 

Freel).»aril.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  ..,  .Jan. 

Free  fori.  .-in. I  l  ire  Zones  for  the  L'niled  Slalcil....  ....Vov. 

Freighlt    Sr.  Rule-  and  Prdghu 

Tile  (  o.t   of  oceaa  Prdgbl  fmai  a  Mariae  Eniiacer'* 

Prey.   ^T''^:    '  —^ 

Frost.  ll.iri>o-l.  i'resident  Brown  Portable  CenvaylRc  Macbin. 

ery  i  ompany : 

Checking  the  Passinc  Bade  Jan. 

Fuel  Oil: 

Fuel  Oil  SiiuatMm   lan. 

Oil   l"r<idiiciioii  r,n.«.,   fan. 

Fuel  mill  (  o.il   Feb- 

Fnel  Oil  t'onsunipiion  ...... ............................  .June 

lollniilal  Fuel   :ialf 

Oil   ItunkeriiiR   Kacilitie.  ....iiept. 

Burning  Fuel  Oil  tverse)  Oct. 

Japan  and  Fad  Oil  l>re. 

"Full  and  By"*— A  Menage  {nm  the  Waterfront  Eiaployrrt' 

I'nion  ..,  JniK  340c 

Full  .Sliced  Ahead  Jan,  93-04 

Fail  Speed  Ahead   Feb.  I00-I3S 


197 
J5 

644 


5*0 
577 
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394 

52 
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FM  Spied  Ahead   ....Mar.  176-190 

Ml  Siwcd  Abewi   -  .....Apr,  JiH  .'iv 

FMI  S|MC4  MtfA  ..........May  iOiUS 

FgU  &1M1I  Ahcsd   Jum  ili-m 

rui  ipeS  Ahud   Jaly 

Fall  Speol  Ahnd   Aug.  Ml-Si6 

Fan  Siwnl  Ahead   SciM.  S4«  S6lt 

Fait  S|>c(d  Ahrad  Uct.  MS-6J0 

Fail  S|K«t  <\hnd  Sov.  669-696 

Pail  Spcol  AlKail   Ore.  7JJ  759 

OarttMldi,  Co-oixntivc  NavitMion  Cm  «(  Ceaea....  June  37-1 

Gat  t'omparinoni.  SooK  .......«•.•...*...  Jtmc  3/- 

Ua*  K.iigiiir    See  Eagioe 
Ccw>: 

raci6c  Worm  (jcar<   Mar.  IVd 

Non'Mctallic  (jrari  Juiir  bi 

Srr  also  Dc  Laval 

N\]r|'»iK  ol  tJrar  CiMt  Dcc  7iS 

ticnrt.il'iT  . 

A   .\<»   .Mra4D   Sept.  S8<1 

l.tglilwright  Marine  Srti   Xav.  54 

('.rnmriric  Die  lleadt   No*.  41 

tirmiEuijr — See  Motoriliiii  UuiMing  in  Germany 

U.  ilarrifton  Smith — S^-i-  C\imbinati«i  Ore  and  Oil  Stcaoien 

lilaiKo*  Solves  ihr  I'Tublrm  of  IttpMaal  Moiioa  June  969 

Ula^B.  .Naiiian  J,  (antuiiitK-cnirnO  (^C1.  S{I7 

Uliddni  Organiiiiitoii  Kiiiaiada  ,  May  61 

CoMen  Siaic  ai  lirr  Home  Fait  \pr,  .>uu 

Coif: 

A  New  Deck  I'axtime  ......July  66a 

HcM  at  Sea   Oct.  50 

(iood  Shii>  Tacihc  .Marint-.  Thi:,  by  A.  J.  Uelric  ..Jam.  II 

(jove,  1;  \\  .  .M;i«U'r  Tuit  Sea  Lioa: 

S-iviiiK  lit-  Cii>;xlian  Inwanar  ..........Oct.  611 

GovrtiN.i  l.i...   Hay  299 

\\<.l    ll..rll>iHl    l.ihrl   Inly  436 

•  JrahjiJi,  l             A-     Tl-..-  l-.Kifu-  Mail  I'lijinito  ,  ,   <Ht,  6ll»i 

1jravtryar>i  Wilcii,   lu  tile.  h>    Ihr  .St-cu«i<l   M.Ur  I'rlt-  7<. 

Ureal  l.akci  llu   Ttiflic,  The,  l>y   W.  .\.  l'hi|.man  .\U>  ivi 

4arcat  Kc[>-jl>]ic  iclti  i  tr  shil>^: 

Our  tjfeatc^t   VVi,L„Un  Shij>  Ilcc.  "Ob 

l>,r  t'liiM-tr  >h<v  (.icat  Kcpublk.  by  K.  C.  .Ualllicwa  Hic.  7i>7 

r,.K  K.-K.-:.. cii^r  ( '>-ii|>ti>>Mr  (Griaoaai-KatMll  Ca.i  May  cii 

4iuiiif-v<-t  I-   <\-iL'liM    ....   ...  •«•....■««..■■•.•.....«..(.■■  June  Ml 

Gun,  -NVw  f-inr  llirrsiiiji   \l.-iy  110 

Baat,  II.: 

Shi|.   Ilnve^.  -\   Discussion  o(  Ueci|.rucatiiis,  Turbine  aii>l 

l''r-,e1    l-iiitilics   Ocl.  in 

H*gur.  k.it.cM   I   Mar.  Hi 

Hague  kiilc  s   .   .Nov.  6V.' 

Hal)   Fatriil   Mudrl   K  l.inr  Tlita»iiiK  Gun  .May  llli 

Hall-ScDii  T.K.K,  s.,mv   Jan.  47 

ilammrr.  All  in  Or. r  Kicctric   Jan.  69 

llirlj.ir    Sic  Vun 

lUri.  .r  11.,,,.:.  N>w  Motor  Tag  for  Nov.  57 

lUriiiiiK.  H.  .Mcl..: 

.\l»l>raiMl^  ol   .Marine  Pro[>crties  Apr. 

Marine  Terrnin.nU  antl  the  .Motor  l»ra>....-  Aaa.  4*7 

ilavitiilr  Sj»ei;i»lliVH,  Some  ..   ....     Feb.  64 

Hawkeyr  Stale.  -S.  S,,  S<imc  Interiors  .Mar.  1S6 

Haynes,  Tierre  K. : 

Noblesse  OMige   Feb.  M 

ittai  Losses  from  Boiler  Scale  and  SoM.  by  F.  A.  Face  Aog.  S9 

HcMirlmcyrr,  llenrv  T..  Chief  Engineer  Mctw  A  GollTricd  Co.! 

Convey  int  and   KIrvaling  Macfauicry  in  the  S«ta>  Wtre- 

_         horn*  ai  Ctuckcil   .Srt.t.  .<J1 

RibianI,  H.  L.: 

Electricity  Applied  to  Sbip  Auxitiaria   .Mar.  UJ 

Hith  Operjdiiiji  0>in— Th*  ChM  Come*  Back  for  More  Dec.  7tl 

HtaH  M  ibc  Care  ti  Aaaiiiwin.  by  Sva  Flame                   , .  .June  iS» 

Honor,  A  Well  Dcacmd  (iJr.  Jobn  Ambroae  Fleming)  Sc|K,  539 

ll.nvrr.  HrriKrl: 

Jii.histrial  WaMc   Apr.  ?<>S 

How  Can  .American  Stiip«  Compete?,  by  Winlhrou  L.  Marvin. .Ilec.  7ui 
Howell,  Cbariea  F.— Sm  Marine  Imiutance 
Har^..  Edward  N.: 

ficUk  Caan  Forrifn  Trad*   ....\|ir.  219 

IdaUa  (yatin)   

Ideal  CoMraor,  Atlu  Valve  Abwrfaa   Apr.  Me 

laaainntwii   Oct.  »74 

Ob  a  IVrcciiinge  R.im,  So». 

Indailrid  Waste.  In  lleilM.ri  Hoorcr  Apr.  20S 

Inaurance.  Sell.  .».  ('.  relucted  by  the  Moore  Sbipboitdinc  Co., 

Ity  W.  1)    l..i,,ir,K   *:  .T.  Jime  J4« 

Intercoastal  .Service,  New  .•.••,.,.•.••.•..,..«.,....,..•.... .Jan.  i9 

iMcmalional  Parcel   I'oal   Mar.  175 

Idaad  Wmki.  by  Andieir  FamlL  IX   Ian.  20 

Mwid  Wrtvka,  by  Andrew  FarccU.  X   Apr.  217 

Japan  Adonis  RIertric  Drive  Jttly  414 

Japanese  Shij.pitig; 

llariHi  KmkIo  Dead  Mar,  KW 

Shii«|.i!ig  Merger  Feb.  12J 

Sdipping  Merger  May  32i 

SliippiiiK  Merger   ,  Vug.  SflO 

.N.  V.  K.  KriHnt   Fib.  IJJ 

V,  Y.  K.  Krport   ,  \ug.  4<i<* 

V,  Y    K.  Suhsi.ly   ,  ,  Frh.  I2J 

.Vi|.|„,n   \n-r„    K.ii-.lia   ,  Oct.  MS 

Nim.  ii   ^           Kai-ha   ,  Dec.  5)1 

<i    S    K    U,v"l   .Apr  ?vt 

O    S    K    Stil,>t,|y  ,  Viii;  4'i-< 

Sill-^ll.i..    li.reral  M.it  IHf 

\li.ii»...v.k  <Kt.  6.'<J 

••J<.lin  t  r.irK  ■     I  I,  y,We  MettWc   \|-r  W 

J.irn-   -I  .-ik 'ini  '   !..r  SiockleM  Ancbor*   Oct  5<l 

Just  DiciNi.iii.  .\  il.il-il.  I'anama  Tan.il)..   ,  June  J7(i 

Kcaii.  .|..fiTi  W.: 

Tile   Iran-f^T  nf  0\c  I'l.n^t  tiuard  to  the  Navy,  I...  Feb.  fl** 

Til.  Ti»ii.(rr  ..(  tilt-  t  ...-iM  tJiiard  l«  Ibe  Xavy,  11...  M.ir,  IJS 

Ke>.o.-    ltr,-.,llnMp  ,  I-eh,  5: 

Kelle>.  Units  .\..  Niiviil  .Vtt'liiiici  M,,r.c  Dry  tMk  A  Repair 

('<.nip.lli>  ; 

First  TurlMi-Eiectric  Passenger  Ship  Jan.  23 


KeonKMI.  M.  S.— .\ii  American  Motor  Freighter....  .May  27i 

Eleetfie  Deck  Machinery   June  J40d 

PerforiBance  ol  an  American  Molorihip   ,  July  404 

Kitchen  Rudder: 

Spanish  Diesel- Engiaad  CbaaUr  AIca  Sept.  529 

SoBic  Ubserratigaa  aa  tta  KMken  RuMer.  tyr  ll,Z.  Dickie. Nov.  664 

DicMl  SUb  UaaenwriM,  hr  Aleaaailar  MaMab  Deb  7«ft 

KaairiiM.tha  Itdta  af  tha  fcaf  Skm  Ealat  at  tim  tm» 

Kon<lo,^aron  R..  Dead   Hhv  tM 


l-nnlern. 


.\  r.mr  111  One  . , 

I-.iri;eNl   M.TruK-  SiJi>|.!y   Firm  in  N*»rthwest  

I.dsiter.  .Mlier:  l>..  ('hAirTn,iu  I'niteil  Stales  Shipping  Board; 

The  .\fiiertcan  Mcrchafi  .Marine   Nov. 

I.a'.t  Snipiung  Itoard  Kretghtcr  t  West  Chopaka)  Oct, 

l.aunchin«  at  Tudd  Vatd.  Inqiortaiit  (Seoul  Cniiacr  OnMba) , . .  Ian, 

■.auBching.  Chan  tt  nMVftnciil  tf  ihlp   Oct. 

I.rise-Marrdi— See  BanacitMr  *  Waki 

Leviathan  Dec. 

Liberty  Ki.l  anil  Liberty  Twin  Engines; 

Metlium  Duty  Kiiffinea  Mannfacitired  in  San  Francisco  T-in 

Dual  Carbnrelor  System  on  Liberty  Twin  Enainea   ^'>  '' 

LilK-l : 

.\  Ju.>>  iNi'iMoii  il'aiiania  Caitil)   Ii  i 

West   ll.iiihiii,|  l.ilii-l  Jut> 

I.jebrr.  S  S  ,  .\  Kn.ir.l  Repair  OB   .Mir. 

Line  Carrynt?  liun.  New  May 

Liners  for  "Thinl  t'l.-i*s"   •  •  .Apr. 

Lipton   Cup   Knee  «  .\ug. 

I.iplon.  Sir  ThL>Trn»      The  Twi  Sir  Tom***  Sept. 

"Little    Daviil"    ll'1-.r   ('iitl|i'M<i[.<  l-eb. 

Wite    llriTsI;    (  lr;iti.  r   ,   luly 

PhriMi*..itir  To.ll   -\i.-ti--H4.tirs   *..••...■.•....«•■•  Sept. 

l.oc<mii>tivi-  .Suiicrhcater   EapaiiftisMi  •  \pr. 

Lo<  .Sntrt'lr.'  Great  Drydack  Mar. 

Lotiise.  The  Stom  Vacbl   Dec. 

I^ve.    W     I  Oct. 

I,i,wr<\.    r.  rrin  lloliaCSS 

I  m.  I  I  .ilktiKc  of  the  Seaa  <«cr*el   Jan.  XXX 

I.«c;i*.  'I  liriwlore: 

Marine  Oil  F^ng^nea,  Some  StwsMlieat  tor  ImpfovtaieM  bi 

Their  npcfMlaf  AppUgiwit  Jvaa 

Lydaate.  L  M.: 

The  OeapaHa'a  Banc   .%llg. 

Lynhmia  (yacht)  Mar. 

MacLe^i^.  R.  M. 

An  Appeal  1 
M.-Dmell.  (  S 

Elnr-t.il  I.  _  _  _ 
MeNui.  .^ri  i  l< .  s.ilt  hete^.  Tlia  Nov, 

.McN.ih.  \l<x.iii:lir: 

Diesel   .sIm[i  M.inrn^erinn 
-Mnchini    |i<Mir-i.  S..r-u-  N        on.  Iiy  A.  |, 
Machinery  .iii*l  K-itiijimcnl ; 

Tbe  \lost  M'l-lerr  Steamer  fScythia)  Oct. 

A  Blowplt-e  T««l    ......   Oct. 

A  Shil>bl<lli|uiB   I'l.-in1-.   Acculint   R.coril  Oct. 

Shop  Work   on   I..ir«t-   Koiiinrs  Nov. 

Repairs  on  a  T<iuiiik  Mai'^ine  ....  Nov. 

New   Pom-er  Cros^  Freil  for  Turret  l.a1lle. ,  ,N*OV. 

Torch-Cultina  Cast  |ro«  ..   Vov. 

Machining  Pipe   Fittinga  ,  .....Mov, 

Madlinery   lAevctofiments.   New   ,  Apr. 

Machining  with  a  Flame  Mar. 

Madifailng  Pipe  Fittings    Nov. 

Maintenance  nf  Portable  Elcriric  DriUa.  by  E.  L.  Connell  May 

Majntie,  S.  JS.   Nov. 

nee  dap  EargpagB  Marine  Note*   Oct. 

Mahara.  K  8.— Kee  Tm  0>l  Intullationt 

MaBufacnrera  ami  Aamff,  Atlcnlioa  AaK. 

Mamrfactnrng  with  VfrHgal  Tumt  Lathea   .........Mar. 

Manolam.  5.  S  .....Taa. 

Fspms  Fretnlitent  Jaly 

Mare  Island.  The  Kcw  StrBcloTai  Shop  at   June 

Marine ; 

.\sMciaiion.  A  New  .Mar. 

n<irm  at  Craekett,  by  CtofW*  M.  Rotplt  Attg. 

Engineering : 

Marine  Kfiaineering  TrejoU.  hv  A    T    li  rVu  I  

MarineKiiKiilrrriixtTrrn.1s.lv   A    T,   I  lu  ki,  ,  II  

F.ncitie  R<H.in  I'rol»l<-ms,  l»y  T   .Mfreil  I'orler  

Sie   .-.Ivi   Oil    riisiiiis   anil   Motarthi|w;   New  Scon 
Cruivcrs;    Sea  Flame  articles. 

Kquipm.-nt  Oriianiration,  Efficient  — 

Insurnnce : 

Dev.  I.i|imeiiis   in  Marbir  Tnivraner,  by  Charles  f 

l|.n,,ll   

Devrltipiiierils    th     Mnrini-     Iil*ur,ince.     Iiv     Charles  |- 

1  low, II  .Feb. 

Developments   in    Marine   Insurance,   by   Charles  I' 

II"»ell  Mar 

Devetoiiments  in   Marine  Inmranee.  by  Chattes  V. 

ilowell   .Apr. 

Section     (I  h:irl,  «     y     II,i«c!l,     Ka-lem  CMtrlbutiar 

EJiiori    .,   May 

Section    li'^iarlrs    F.    Huwell,    EaMem  CoatiflMtting 

Kililorl  June 

Section    (Charles    F.    Howell.    Ewtrm  ContribuiinK 

F.iit.iri   July 

-Stcli.m     it'Iiarli->     I'     Howell.     I'.i^ttr.!  C'liitriliiitinK 

K.HUirl  \ug. 

Secli  >"    i<  )i:iTles    F.    Ilowell.    Eastern  ContribuiinR 

F.lr<  r  I      .  Sci>l 

$lecti<"i    >(li:iilrs   T.   ttowell.   betem  ContrlbuiioK 

IMilorl   Oct, 

SrclH.,1      (<  h.-irlr-i      F.      Ilowrll,  c  i ii  (^.lLlr^llming 

I'M. lor  I   Nov. 

Six-iH  4  h.irli-s    F.    Howell,    Eastern  Contributing 

I  In.  1 1  Dec. 

*'t'<</i  til,"  .\  .Ma'ioc  lnsur.iiice  Code*.  Aim*. 

I  111   Engines,  by  Theodore  Lucas. ....... ...«....•,  Tnne 

Pictures  Fell 

Piling  Snrvey   I^n 
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by  Admiral  W.  S.  Ben 
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.\l;itUr>    Klrcttic  Aiixili*!  Irr   ,  ,  ,  No*.  M 

NLitvni,  \\  imUrofi  L- : 

Mi>>A  C  aii  American  ShipK  I'ofnpeir?  lire.  7i>l 

Mar. hul  l,  I  .  S.  S  Ucl.  *01 

.Masehrld,   l.  hn: 

I'r^iyir   .vct^ci   .  ,  May  1*7 

Muti-nal  ]|iiii([l<ri^' : 

tlnckmi;  lilt    l'a--:n|[    lliifk.  tiy   llarufi.«l   Fro»t  Jan.  ii 

.MaiMii     I'KiTtu    Sunn   Jan.  J* 

I'oM  l>«-irlifj"tncjii  riiiji'vi>  till  ihc  Taciiic  (.'uaM  Jan.  £7 

Bulk  iirfo  KIcMiof  Jan.  i9 

A  JSL*  Ii'li  .SViip  Crane  for  xhv  I  nitt-tl  Slalft  \av>.  by  A.  F. 

Ca«-   Jan.  J» 

Hugr    r..|,t.".ri    (  r:itK  _  Jan.  JO 

New  A^aiu:   iL.ck^   Jao.  Jl 

•New  I'ltr  31  Scanlc  -  Jan.  Ji 

fori  l>cvck>|>mait  «l  I'ortlaojt  r'^b.  97 

Electric  Auxiliaric*  on  Shlplmifd.                                   rVb.  MM 

Mcciumcal  Engineer*  on  Material  Haodling  Krb.  106 

fan  and  liariwr  Urrclafiinent    Mar.  ISf 

Electrical  Terminal  Facititica.  by  CommaiMler  C   S.  .Mc- 
Dowell Mar.  I«0 

New  l^rydack  ai  Forr  Hirer  Mar.  l<i 

New  Machinrry  I>cvviot.mmt«   \pr.  225 

Auiiraisal  ol  Terminal  I'mtimlet,  by  II.  Mcl...  H*nlin(....A|ir.  22B 

Tim  Thcmoi  Om  Apr.  119 

CMHt^m  tni  EtetrMing  JlmhiaKrjr  in  ihc  Sunr  WMdMute 

■t  CmekeU.  by  Hcwy  T.  lleaaeliiic]rcr................SHrt>l.  5JI 

Portland'i  Neveat  Ttenniiial  Sept.  SU 

■aon  Htvan   Mar.  Mi 

Sugar  to  Atlantle   '.  Apr.  iSO 

Maldwwa,  K.  C: 

The  ArgocB  ol  the  Arirwianc.  Se|»t.  StT 

Tb«  Cllmr  iiiilp  Three  Uiuilwrt  Ucl.  SM 

llialary  of  iIm  Andrew  J«cfca«n.  Meiiitim  Cli|>per  Ship  .«■>*.  t4J 

The  Uippcr  Ship  tiimt  KaiiyhUc  Dee.  707 

Jklechanieal  Euginecn  on  Material  Uandling  .........Feb.  106 

Merehant  Marine: 

Act.  Section  28  .............Jan.  6J 

Ad.  Section  a   >...Pch.  ll» 

Act.  Srctinn  »   Oct.  ton 

Simr  lliinibk  ^^ii|ti|rviii>iis.  by  Antlrtw  Farrell  Jan.  XXXIV 

.Ships'  dlUrer-.'  .Sjil«r,r«.  by  1.  C.  Kohlla  Jan.  XXXVII 

Out   llllftiui   U'jilrrwa>>i   tn    KrlftlitHl   lu   Ihr   .Xinctu'^n  M<r 

■•         chant  Mariiir.  by*  II  irablc  J,  \V.  .\lrx.iiiiiir              I  ui  J 

Dic%rl  Klrctric  Tanker  (  un«itlrrc<l  In  ('tiiiiircr         viilli  > 

.\I  of  tht;   Mvrch.inl   .Marine  llill.  bi    I  >.   U     \    k  /. 

I'lckH'.  1                                                  -  .Ian.  IS 

Dit'^il  Kkctric  '1* .inker  C 'irt-i'krc^l  in  Coniiff  i< i-i  vuh  Sti.n"ti 

•M  ..I  llle  .Mtitliaiil   -Marine   Itill.  t.v    l>.   X\  .  A    K  /. 

Di.k.e,  11  IVI.,  W 

W'lial   I.  \Vri»(»|t  with  fin;    Vtnciic.in  MeffltanI   Mannr'..   ,.Si-ltl.  S_^^ 

\Vli.it        \\'ruiii{  liitli  l>i<-  .Vnicrickii  .Merchant  .\|ariii«-'  (I.t.  yn* 

Tlie  .Xnuiicin  Att  n  li.uJ  .Marine,  by  .Mben  ll.  Lacker  Nov.  6J7 

An  .Vp|.eal  from  liie  .Mi.l.lle  \\  e*l  .\ov.  Ml 

lluw  Can  .\inericao  Ship*  Com|i«te?   by  Wintfarop  L.  Mar 

vin  lU'C.  ro! 

Merchant  Kxtianniogt  ....«..••«.. .i.....  June  f>? 

Mnia  (.haXKr^    Feb.  IIKI 

Metric  S.viini,  <  i  >i  of  Chaitgino  M  the  May  .^J 

Mryricntil.  i;.-..iki   H  ; 

l.oim    Til:ir    I  ic-.lllH   .lull  .I'If. 

Mlfhfll   I'.I'K"'''     -*^'*e  l''.llHtur, 

.Miibllr  \Vr»i.  \|.|.f.il  li...m  iht    .Nfr  M irili..i ,t  .Mur.i.e 

Mi.ori-  .-^hti.l.uil.ii:]*;  ('-jmpaiiy.  The,  bv  Kraoi(  l«  .Mulgrcw  \i.n  -i'*^ 

.M..M  M-  ltri-  S:,-..mcr.  The  iScrthia)  I  'ci.  < 

.M..r.,-  it,,;r.  .\  N...  Fast  (Winfrid)  .1  m 

.M«.fi>rl>i.;i;   l.tarniK^   •  •■■.....(■•  t  -1. 

.Mi,l..rsl„|,- 

(  altii.tria.i  .111.1  Mi>«a«flan  1><<  71A 

.\li    iMl.ri-li.lK   i  Dil  yu 

Si. A.'-  ■■■■   Ji.lv  i.i; 

Thf    K.irirM.:!   .M:.y  J/VS 

I'l  .f-<MM..irtt-  i;f  .\iL  .Viiu  rican  Juty 

I  1. 1  <         lor  :l:t   J-eb.  79 

1    .1.  I..    K.  Z.   1)1  cku   <7J 

I-:l<.<  "inic.ll  .\mcrican   ..•.»..*•........■..•....•..... Mar.  6U 

I'nijtrt.  St-ittnteni  of  WUIiuB  Ocnioan.  Firat  Ctairman  I'. 

S   >   I!  .  i<>  the  Walah  Cnmmittcr  Prih  H 

,\l,,l,.i.!n:.  Ilml.li.m: 

In    A"..-..i.   _  Ptth  n 

In  .\nie,u.  Mar.  I4« 

In    \n;fri.:.   .\j»r.  210 

In  K.ii.,|.e   Jan.  If 

In    Miirojie  reb.  141 

In  l;uT..iu   Mar.  1.^1 

in  Kuni:'t  \;ir.  _M 

In  KufMpr  M.iy  J77 

In  KiiT.ii'C     ,  June  .141 

In   Kun>i.«                                                                                 .  .  It.lv  ^'C 

In  Kurt»|.c   Sni;.  4r,1 

I*fogre**  in   Sei»i.  ,i.*n 

1*roafei«4  in  .....Oct.  5w'> 

l*ro|tre««  in                                                                      Nov,  M.! 

PrngreM  in   .^.Ilcc.  JJI 

In  litrinany.  by  K.  Z.  [tickir  Oct.  $91 

Mijiini  <  arii.H'ii  I'ower  I'laiil  May  290 

St-,   altii  l.inefft  fnr  Tllirtl  ("la.*. 

Mount  t'liiiton    .See  above. 

MulKri'v.  Kraiik  I..; 

The  MiMvre  ShM'b'ribliiik'  t  omj  anv.  .\ag.  464 

Mulliwhirl  S«lM:.">1>nK  C'on.kiiMT  Feb.  56 

"Waeo"  CaM  Sicrl  Aiiciiwr  Umn  Cable  \pr.  6«e 

Xee  abo  Anebvca  and  Aitdior  Chaimi   LargcM  Ca«t  iMeel. 

Notioiial  Fotvjnt  Trade  CeinwN ! 

Foreigii  TtMe  Onmeil  ifaicah*  ^idy  J89 

Aiinounccincnl— Official  Reiion  of  EMitli  Compoithm  Stnt,  SM 

Official  l'rocee«linir»  <!<».  t$i 

Kalional  Marine  Kaimitiun,  by  Myron  B.  Stewart  Uar.  U9 

Frnir  IntercMinar  Hxhibila   ..............Apr.  S6 

Naval  Arrhiirci*.  With  the: 

.Vrvf  .'D.oiKl.ion  Tatikern.  lay  H.  F.  Nonoa  Ja».  SS 

Kiilrt.  anil  Kegulalion*  lor  Freeboard,  by  llavid  .Vnmit....lan.  SS 

Xaval  llate.  Tlir  I.XIamrda)   Pbb.  105 

Navisation.  Commiaftioneff  of: 

A  Ureal  .-Vnicrlciin  Legal  Xaviiiatar  Dec,  717 

KavigaUea  on  the  Pacifh:.  Early  Micaia.  by  Elwin  M.  Rldrr.lgc.luly  Jffi 

Xaty  TriMpam  (let.  607 


Navy  Varil,  Marr  Ulanti    The  New  .structural  SIi4*|»  at  -Fune  3i>* 

*>ew  Orleant  >hi|.   LanaJ  ..May 

New  York  .N|-.Li.bu.Iiting  Corporation  ...\;>t. 

Ni]»pon  Vu!i<ii  Kaitha  .IKc. 

KoilleaMr  Ufaltge,  by  i'li-rrc  K,  ilaynci  heb. 

Morton.  H.  F. : 

.New  Jl>,CHKl-Kiii  Tanker*  Jan. 

Norway,  Slii).|'iiig  Iniluhiry  of   xinj, 

Notable  4. roup  at  a  Nt.table  l.aunclnitK  i  \\  t  st  (  tiLi^takal .  .1  Ici. 
.Number  One  llroatlway   Ur.ternational  .ilti  cii.tilr  .yiaime  lo.»...\i>v. 

Oalley.  II    II  : 

>trani  Su|H'rt-.cateri   Dec. 

Oceanic  I'lant  ^e-.-^U   ,   .Dec. 

Oil  lingine^  antl  .Moioi.btph : 

The  Diewl  ICilKine,  l\  Jan. 

Uicxel  IMcctrtc  1  ankrr  Con»iilcf«d  i»  CanttcClioii  with  Sec- 
tion .\1  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill,  1,  by  D.  \V.  and 
K.  Z.  l>ickie   Ji 

Motor  >hipbuildinjt  in  lCuro]i«.. 

Ooxfurrl  .Marine  t.rtj  Enicuic.... 

Motor  bhipbuildinjc  in  .Xmcrica 

Caac  for  ine  Mviurtliip  .....F'eb. 

Old  Windjammcra  Keiuvcnaicd   ...........Feb. 

Motor  iihipbttUding  in  fiuroiic  ....Feb. 

INcaei  feJectric  Taadiff  Coofidcrtd  la  CanDMIioa  with  Sec- 
thn  XI  of.ihe  McrchMit  Korhw  am,lUhf  D.  w.  and, 
K.  Z.  Oicjcic  ..... ..a ......................  4  If  cbw 

Molor»hip  Project   .*••••••>«....*•...  Feb. 

Motor  >nipbMitditti{  in  .Vmerioi......... ........ ..........Slac 

Uoublc  .\clinit  llieitel  Kngmc.  by  A,  F.  Chalkley..........ltlir. 

Ma«or  ShtpbaiMiiig  in  Europe... .,...s..u..  Slar. 

Marine  I  ropulaioii  MacMoeryi  »y  W.  £,  Thau  Mar. 

A  Netr  iiervicc  CorparatiOQ.......«  ............Uar. 


.ian. 
.Jan. 
.Feb. 


,=■1* 

XI, 

M 
S7<, 


15 
17 
19 
77 
79 
80 
81 


Motor  ShipboiMing  m  Aawrica. 


9$ 
S4 

M» 
UI 
IM 
155 

2U 
i7t 


I  hi 
I  III 

(  Inialii 


INeatl  iCiigiiie.  V~.  ..Apr. 

Motor  Shipbuddtng  in  Eurapc.  .......Apr. 

kei.nreoll   ,  May 

.M<.ii.t  >liiiibuildinK  in  Eunwc..  .............May 

llir-tl  i-.lcrinc  Femc>  lor  the  Uoldcn  Gale  CnMiany,  tw  D. 

W    iml  k   Z.  Uichte  7... 7... May  279 

Kliciiit  lit-.k  .Machinery  a«i  the  Kcaaeeotl  June  UM 

.Motor  .Shiiibuililiiig  in  WtfV99.'..  .......June  Ml 

Lhnel  Kiigiiic,  Vl   .....June 

Manne  t>il  Engntea.  by  Theodore  Liieaa  June 

Performance  of  an  .American  Motorehlp  (Kcmie«oll>.......July 

Steamer  ur  M«^ton.bip   ■  .July 

M'lior  ShipbuiblinK  in  Euraiic.....  July 

,Mo(tit.ibip  Kra  ........Aug. 

European  Moiur  .Shi|ibuiMilig  Ang. 

I'rogrcni.  in  MiMoralup  Uoilaing  .......Sept. 

S|iani«h  IlirKcl  Engined  Coaairr  Fhled  with  Kitchen  Kerert- 

ing  Kuiiilera   Jicpt. 

Progreaft  in  Motor  Shi|i>i.itli:itiK   .Oct. 

Motor  Sfalpbnildilli.'  m  l.tim.n..,  by  M.  Z  Di.k.  ..Oct 
Front  Ste:2m  TurbiiM-  n.  IiitttI  I.lectriCi  by  Jolm  I..  llugeii.Oct, 

(.'onvcTHi.nt  Plan  f'.r       m  I  uiirit  i .   l>cl. 

.\ii   IntercsIiiiK  .M'-ti  .| ']n-.i  .Oct. 

l'ioK>i'.>  .n    M.il.ir  >  ii;il.|illi|:iii:  Sm. 

>Miii.-  <  ili-i  n^ini.M.  on  ilic  KHclirn  Kudiler,  by  iL  Z. 

Uickii-   -  Xor. 

liit^t'.  I.lt-tti  i,   .VfCM-li  II.  ;  llnllhi,   Frrty  Ihial  (^aoghkacptie, 

l.>   (  .  V.  S,   W  \rl...rl   Nos.  dr.j 

I  ir.1   lliirmei-.:tr  .\   '.\  Jul  .su.ulr  .Sti<-»    MoiOnhip.  -N'l-  '-'i' 

Mot<iTsl'ii|.H  L'aliforniaji  anil  Mixnourian  ...................  Uec.  71.H 

D.  tk  Machinery  M  the  WiUiaai  I'ain,  by  U,  .V  Pj(f«r.. . . Dec  nv 

l'<  iKir--  in  Motor  ShipbalMiiig  Dec. 

■    Minti.ll    ,.  ......Setn.  5Ha 

nitl  \\  jitii-iooiniK  riiiibtcts  ,.•«•.••••«•  Jan.  50 

J 
94 


34} 
M6 
404 

405 

4o; 

472 
47J 
526 

5.1> 

594 
66J 

664 


I  I 


t-iUI  t 

.Sit-  aUo  .\e*   .Sctiiil  I'fuiHrrH  

Out    ll.iiulretl   Vcam   llebllMl   the   Tmn-^    tlu-  "l-'ir-l  \ii. 

the   Chief   lire,  7J0 

Oj.crat  II);  Co»i4 -.\n   interesting  t  ...ini.an.on   Itriueni   t'.   >,  S 
11.   .111.1   Caiia.iiaii   I  iovt-rimuni    .Marine   Practice,    by  !. 

Mfri.L  I'.irt.r    I  tl..  Vf. 

Slur-   Oficcr.'  .talaries  by  J.  C.  Kohll  Jan.  .\.\X\  II 

('..tii|..ii.ii,>c  Masenwul  oi  Enginoera'  Wages  I»l4-19il  May  267 

Ol.riaiiiiK  <  >i  May 


aU. 


•1 K. 

iiiiit  x  I  r.inru 


Mefcliant   M.irliir)  ...Ian 

nnliiimtioil     See  "Itetblrbcni-Frear,*' 

 Feb, 

.VniericAti  Merchant 

Jan. 


,  Kdali 
I  W 


tn  to  the 
.Mexaii'U 


<  l|.i  rat.  .i 

i  In-  anil  I  ill  .^itiinii- 
OrcKoii  lSra»i  Wi.rk-.  ... 
Our   Inlanil   WaiiTi^av-i  i 
.Marine,  by  Ilmn-ralili 

<  lwiier!«Iiip,  .Manaiccincnt,  t"irciilaI«or.  etc.,  Statemrnl. . .  .May 

( Iwtier.hip,  Manaiiemei.t.  (  iTftKtt  mn,  e^c.  Statement........  Nov. 

Oxyacelylnir  *.a.  Plant.  Laritc  Sept. 

Torch.  Culling  Cast  lion  with  .Feb. 

Vcrs«a  Ilynamilc   ,  S«|>t. 

Tore^-Caiting  CaM  Iroa     Nov. 

Pacific  American  Merchant  Marine  findcx  of  Operators) ...... .Jan, 

I'acific  Coait: 

Xew  Uieael   .\pr. 

Viaheriet: 

California.  I   ,  Setn. 

Califuniia.  II  Oct. 

Wailihiglan.  HI   Nor. 

See  abo  Fiah. 

Foreign  Trade,  by  Edward  N.  Ilniley   \|ir. 

INnt  Woelt— See  Pun  Oeeehipacirt. 
Pacific  Machinenr: 

Makhw  a  tWiit  Diill  Lhv  up  (o  Iti  Re|>utaliun,  by  H. 

Wiila  ....Jan. 

Some  Tooils  in  I  nioii  CoBMtMtiiM  Cuaapanyls  IHn|t  Ian. 

Sane  llall-Scolt  Toala  Ian. 

Culling  Caat  Irwt  .................... .a............... ..Tan* 

New  Airco  Factory  ......Jan. 

From  a  Slii|>yard  Tnatroom  .....Feb. 

Naval  lia«e  (Alameda)   Feb, 

New  Itunkerinc  Facilitlro  Feb. 

Forgnl  Steel  stem  Frames   ...Feb, 

Mechanical  Enginecn  on  Malcrial  iiandling  Felk 

.\merican  Cable  Project  In  Hweilen...  ......Fdk. 

New  Apimnlmenls  (Chicago  Pneomaltc  Toal  Co.)  Feb. 

Whiting  HeorganizaltOfi  Feb. 

Manunciiirinjr  with  Vertleal  Tarm  Lalhr*.....  Mar. 

New  Ca)«o  Pomp  Mar. 
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Macbining  with  a  Flame  Mar.  IM 

A(l<Ulional  Machinr  Toola  id  S«d  FrancUco  I'Unt  Ifar.  I9J 

Fottcr  Turret  Lathes   Har.  196 

Faciftc  Wura  Gear*  Mar.  IM 

Boiliw  Heom  PnibUau.  k*  T.  AUrad  Fleeter  Mar.  52 

Bltctiie  PDfMT  Itt  DHk  lUmimt.  br  HcifanM  Tnnta- 

choM  ...Mar.  S4 

Mew  Compreieor  IntiatiMicMia  M"-  -<^0 

Hon  Uate  Valrn  .,  ,  A|ir.  ^60 

EMwimt  Valve  l>e»Kn  on  TmI  BngilMl  ^t"- 

SMlhtni  J>adAc  S»i»i»»  \i<r.  ;i 

VtfCMI  Rcfrigrralinc  Eqai|lll>CM   Npr.  ^: 

Spe«at  Riveter  (or  Marine  Boiler  Coaatractiea..  ....Ain,  5.' 

PnlUk  Oflicea  Moved   \|>r.  S.> 

Krie  Sieaia  Dn>i>  Forcing  llanimer  •••.••V|ir.  il 

Calilornia  Machinery  Compan}-   \pr,  it 

Imiirovril  T»i»t  Drill  (;ri"<l.r.    \„  Apr.  Si 

Sixicen-lofi  I'mtK-ller  WlurM  «A<-  I  'li.i.  Slmo  Electric  Trav 

elin«  Crane   \pr.  54 

jomc  Nolo  on  Machine  IH'ii^n.  hy  A.  J.  Dickie  M:iy  f.'A 

Coil  oi  C'hanging  to  the  Metric  Syalem..*.  *.•«.«•...  M»y 

Wrecked  Shear  KecUiine«l  Mjiy  '■^ 

Larjre  KIcclric  AnnealinK  l-'urtiace  ...May  5J 

.Notable   WiMiiiB   KcpaiT   May  i* 

Iwo   .\nt,ililr   Fr.iUlTL-.   til   Ttll^   Urpiiir  May  5-1 

,Nto  Strm-iii'al  SImiii  ai  Marc  IdaiMl  .........June  tb7 

llrl.tlKr   I'lvtiiii   .•»••....»«.••..•.■.•..•.••.••••,  .June  Jr.>^>< 

\V  ftilindhouM-  l*Unl«.  New  •..•........••••.••*..•......>  .June  Jf'^> 

I'ortlanil.  .New  Sliup  at  .•.•».•.•••■»•*•■••»•••••«•#••••.  .June  J70 

Crane  lirar,  .\  .Nt'«  ,  ....June  ill 

LaiKr^i  l'a-1  Stiel  Oiain  Juike  .1*1 

(iat  l'<>nit'ar:si>i  •..  n.ium-   t...  .Jvne 

KiKKiltK    Krr.  I  I.     V   ,  JIUIC  .1;.' 

niiatinii    M.ul.iu    >li,.i.,    \  Inly  4fJ 

li.ilnni!       \l..^liii  r    \  Nt»  Iiily  -150 

I'm  urn  fi^ti.L   .'^'.sltni  till  ihr  r.  S-  S.  ("alifurnia  Jal7  4SI 

i;>.|  :.i:»h:ii    111   .1    r..rllan-l    K..iMi-lrj-  AoB.  it 

SMHif  '  iliv.  r.  alr.ii'>  <"n  t-'alifornia  Iniju4lric*,  by   Frank  K. 

I>c-v  I   ....Auu  V> 

Ikat  l.i        It  .m  lt..il.r  Siale  ami  Sool,  by  F.  A.  Page.. Auk. 

Large  <Kj;n<ivinu-  t;a»  fUnt  >«l  i. 

l'n>vrr*04l  X  jiki-  Kadli(  Machine    Sc|.t.  i7i> 

CefilrifuK.il  Ci«>ting»  Sij't.  ?7l> 

Kr<'Ia!miiiK   \\  a^tr  ..Sr|M.  571 

Oxyac^jts  It-iie  \'<r*ii*   l>vnamitf   ..   ..  .Setit,  571 

See  alMi   M ach-.ii.. rv  aThI  Kquil'mt-nt 

l*aciiie  .Uail  Keiwrt   Apr,  2iV 

KcorcanisMKNi  Uei.  4Wlk 

Pacific  sTiinbatUInc— Sec  VmN  Speed  .\hei4. 

Pane.  I'.  \.  t 

(l.iii  I.Mv.,,  (■,.1,1              Scale  an.l  Si,..t  \ug.  59 

I'..i-,uin..  <  : 

rii,_ii!.i   ;,M,|   tlu-    Urili^li  <>C«.  54 

li-ial   v<.,r   <lct.  610 

Ki»cal  year   .N..v.  674 

Fruit  Cati.,v-   \|>r.  tSi 

Frail  C»riiiH>   Julir  43J 

Kf«il  Ciit*....   Ilcl.  U6 

fnit  Curgoe*   Dec.  7J4 

japancM-  f'^e  of  .....Sept.  547 

LiM  <.\  Iu»i  I>eti«ion|   Jane  370 

l.uftihcr  .-snipmeiitv  by  

Pllili|*vine».  C^oastwiM:  Laws  . . . . ,  Kov.  672 

SbijibnililinK  at  ItallHka   .July  419 

Slatiatics.  More  Canal   Nov.  676 

T«ib  RcmiMion   Mojr  JlS 

Telia  Rem! talon   Xo*.  IM 

Can  Mia  and  Uct.  609 

Canada  and  Dee.  IW 

TrafAc  Apr.  /IS 

I'nited  Slatea  ITac  of   ..Umt,  740 

Parcel  l>»4— Sec  rmernMioiuil  Pared  PoM. 

PawliMc  ft  Mar»iwMc||cr  Office  ttmti  Itm*  SS 

PhMonal.  The.  by  Wlllard  A.  B rotten  .Oct.  47 

Plcittrea  (ver«e)  May  110 

Pierce.  O.  A.: 

Deck  Machinery  of  the  William  Poia.  Dec  719 

micnw— -Sec  Marine  Inaunncc 

fin^Btit  mhe  De  Luxe  •••«•. •■.•.•■...••.■•...••.•.••..••...t •  Jirae  J6S 
ISieiimemtar  SyMem  on  dw  17.  &S.  CadWortiia,  Iqr  liaidncr  Cor- 
nell .July  451 

ln>lalUlu>r>.   S, Halite  (OB  S.  S.  Paris)   Sm.  36 

Vollak  ufiW.H  M.I.,. I   \|.r. 

I'nri  .\ny.  I'.  S,   .\  „  June  i-'S 

1'orl   .\ulli»rilie».   Intemalional   Condavc  of.. ............... ...I  >i't.  Mil 

I'orr  I  level,  ipment : 

l'r,•;t-^t^  nn   Pacific  Coaat ..*..••••.••...«.•.....•....•.... Ian.  2? 

Ni'A    Vsaro  IWkn   •..•.•«■•••»■••..•.•..••.••..«..  .Ian.  .11 

N,.<    I'ur  at  Seattle  Jan.  }} 

llarlM.r   Impritwruenta   ^nn.  f>l 

.M  I'orllautI   ,    Kr)i  <t7 

Naval   lla>e  <  .Vliiincda)  ...Frl..  I<l! 

poit   l>i  iili'|Mnmt                                                                  Fell.  I.'4 

P.Ki  aiHl  Harbor  DevelopBicnl  Mar,  157 

Klettiicl    Terrainal  Facnilin.  by  Connunder  C  Mc 

Dowell.  V.  S.  X.  Mar  W,rt 

Netr  Urydodi  at  Pore  Kiv<r  ,  .Mar.  Ui.> 

Pacific  C'laX  Port  Work  Mar.  lAr> 

Tran«-Pa(M^c  ll.-irfior  Drvclupnicitt  •  .Xinr.  Iti7 

l-.iri  (',„,tr  „  i  s  K-u«i  (PraaiMo.  Manido)...  Mar.  iri 

l.vi>.i<.  I  l'>> ;t,i>i..!i  Worh  Plamwd  Mar.  IM4 

port   Ini)'r.>v<ments  ..................................... .Aor.  257 

.New  Orleant  Shin  Canal   May  391 

Free  Port*  aitd  Free  ZonCB,  Iqr  Henry  M.  RoUman  Xo*.  044 

Purler.  T,  Mini: 

npcrallna  Cocts   Fab.  96 

Engine  Koofn  ProUein*   Uar.  S2 

Porilami : 

Nrweal  Terminal  •  SepC  SU 

Traflic  IVrartment  Sept.  573 

Pnrt   |levrl'i(iment  •  eb.  97 

New  S^of  at  June  370 

PiouBhkrrf.K.    I  In-   |tli.rl    KUctiii'   .X I ean«trn(4-H vIMn  Ferry 

n<ial.  tiy  r.  V   S.  WyekotT  ,..X.>v.  665 

Power  CrnKii  Kee<l  for  Turret   Latin-.  .Nt-i*  ,Xov.  MO 

Praver  (veraej.  by  John  Mase6elil  ...May  MI7 

Preliniinary  to  a  Promiac,  The.  by  II.  A.  U.  Snctre.  .Dee.  ?6I 

Praaem— .\  Well  Otalrihated  Predaet  Febu  «> 

Prieea,  !Slii»   Sept.  M» 


 in  Motorahip  Duilding   See  Mntomhip  Duilding. 

Propelling  Machinery  ol  C.  S.  S.  Tcnneaacc  Aim-  4M 

Pump.  A  Near  Cargo  Uar.  19] 

Purchaa4ng  Service,  Technical  Apr.  64 

lot 

New  Shoit  for  Radio  Si'ec,..li,c>  Ian.  M 

Eaaiharopion  Radio  S4ali«a   jao.  M 

David  .SamofI  (Radio  Cecpotatlan)  J«i|r  447 

Kailrout  Ratea: 

Import  and  Export   .Jam  SI. SI 

ItniKirt  and  Export  A|>r.  2SJ 

Import  and  Export  Jafar  433 

Imparl  and  ExpoR  Aug.  4M,4M 

Import  and  Eiqion  Sapt.  S63, S<4 

Impon  and  Export  Dac^-  744 

Cotton  ..*......,......••..•........ .Nov.  093 

Cotton   ......................... I ..... .............. .DaCk  744 

tntcrcnaatal  Competition  .Oct.  C3S 

Kanl>  Svitem    Keei.ine  Itunker  Oil  Liquid  Apr.  66k 

K.,.tall.  Itr    It.  M.: 

The  tirtater  Satt  F'ranciaco  May  201 

Ka(e«  ami  FrcKli'-    See  With  the  Exporlcn  and  Impottera,  Full 
S|.,r,i  .Mtrail  Section;  aim  Railroad  Rates;  Sicunahip 

kal,->. 

nrv.1,.ck  Hair  War   July  409 

Refrigerator  Ve.»elfc        Panama  CaBtl,  Fralt  CMsaca. 

Keiiairiilit  I  snvat  Covered  Boata.  New  Matkod   Mov,  5* 

Kei>air>  on  a  Towing  Macluac  Nov,  69H 

Krvue  llrcathinK  AiMNmtnl.  by  WiRard  W.  KtUll  Feb, 

Ki,liciil,>u«  ICnittnccringi  b*  Sea  Flame  Aug.  47i, 

KiUKitiii  Record.  A   lane  S72 

Kol.'ii.M,,.  Henry  M.: 

Fr,e  poria  and  Fftc  Zonet  (or  tbe  I'nited  Statea  Netr.  04! 

Rohli-,  J.  C. : 

Ship»'  Officer''  Salariea— A  Few  Coatparjaooi  Between  Amer- 
ican and  llritii,h  Merchani  Marine  Practice.  Jan.  XXXVII 

Shill-init  Strike,  The   Imw  337 

K..I1I1.  ■;..,ri!c  .M.: 

M.triMi'  ll'trcr-,  at  C'rtickelt  ..AVV.  479 

a]..,,   Hie  La^i.'e^t  SuRar  Kehncrv  in  the  World. 

k..|«-     II. i«    Manila    K'.fe    N    Marie   an.l   l-e,i  Scpl.  40 

Kill,-,.  11,1,1  kfKulati.on  Inr  Frobi-anl,  by  Davitl  .\niotl  fan.  35 

kol.s  of  I'.ir  k<Mi,  Knowing  the.  by  R.  F.  Farirell  fVc.  711 

Safe  |ie|,i.Mt  Vault.  Marina  CiiaiDkabl*   Nov.  «i 

.Safety  at  M  a   .Uct.  588 

Sailinic  Sh  |.>   Sn  IMnraid  Sewall;  A  Stauneli  Old  wimMammcr, 
(K  k   st.rl.nv>i  The  SaBar  of  the  8M  (ntt*)?  Qip- 

JUT  **hii*(t. 

S:ii;,„  <.|  flu  Sail,  The  <««•»).  bar  Than.  Flcminn  Day..Oct.  FnMiipiece 
s..Un<-,  Mn,,.-  OM«era\  by  ).  C.  IMdh  |an.  XXXVII 

Sal  L.-B,  Tl,r   .....May  «l 

.Salt  l),t,,%,i,  Tlie  .MiN  ii,   Not,  S3 

Salvajfe : 

(  .  .S.  Salvage  .VkMHTtal i<Hi  (cUuurial)  Apr.  307 

An   Interesling  Kalvape  Pec. 

SamueN.  Freiieriek 

Sulwiiljes  Fell.  70 

Sati    Fraiiciic'i    Hay.   \'<-»«U   ii:.   S<|:t,   '),   11150.,  Stfl.  F^illoviuie 

a-l.  cai-e  46 

S.-in   Fraiici.co   Firm    In\a<U's   Ka*t   ("oast  ...May  61 

Sa.t   Kia,iei-c...    Vh,:   i.-ial.r.  In    I  >r.   11.   M.   Ra.tall  May  Ml 

Sjoi   l...,.-Tiri,.   S.   S      I  ic'   Utcun.Iitronc.l  May  J97 

SavtiiK  ill,"  ('..M.t'lt  tn   l7t!|  i,rltT.  bv        \V.  tic-.ve.  .VLT.trr  'I'ne  Sea 

'■„„.   Oct.  m 

Sawyer.  lllifnM  .M. 

t  iwiT  .iiiii   Lirsi,   ,\   |)iscu%..iun  of  tile  Clativc  in  Charter 

I'artirs   :  Feb.  07 

Scl-.at.  -\iie  I'   <  Si  hat  davit)  ......Jan.  52 

.Schwah.  <  liarl.%  M. : 

,\ti    \[iprcci.itiijn                                                                    .  ,  .  .  FrJi-  f>Q 

.\  'l^  "tiiTTTiial   .  Litii-  .t41U 

In   Rccoirnilion  of  Achievement  tlec  716 

Seoul  Cruiaer*.  The  New  Feb.  94 

Ihytbia— The  .Meat  Madera  Steamer.......  Oct-  033 

Sea  Flame: 

The  Chief  F.ngineer   W.  207 

.\tlcntien  to  Itetail  Itriiisi  Suree,,  ,May  ZU 

HinI*  on  the  Can-  of  .\uxiliarie>  June  358 

Marine  Turbine  Operation   Inly  412 

Ridicalout  Engineering   .■  AMg;  470 

The  Coat  ol  Ocean   Freight  Inrn  a   Macinr  Engineer'a 

Rlandpoint   Oct.  598 

High  Coaling  Cost*   Hec.  7JI 

Seattle.  Xew  Pier  at  Ian.  23 

Self  Trimming  Veaaela.  by  John  R.  F.  neltfflcr  May  207 

Shee.ly.  l»Mi>h  E  Oct.  S07 

ShipbuiUlrr.  An  Uptimietic  (J.  J.  Tynan)  ,  .\itg.  40$ 

S1tt;i1»ttil,|ing; 
lii|,ancMS 

Future  «f   May  331 

(•overnrorni  IV>1iey  Apr.  3St 

Strike  StfL  SOI 

I  nitefl  .States: 

See  Full  Speed  .Ahead  in  each  iuue. 

Wage  Cut.   AlW.  S07 

See  alni.  Stalnliring  the  Sliipbadding  liidualry.  bv  Lrtaon 

llallii  I :    .\nMr.i1ia.  C»»eininent  Shipbuilding  In;  Pan. 

atiia  I'.it  .il:    Shi)>buddln(  CbalJi  (eiKtorial). 

ShiphuililiiiK  I'Uiii'.  .\eciilmt  Record.  A  Oct.  625 

Ship  Drive*,  by  II,  llnat.                                                      ..Oct.  3<l 

Ship  Lighting  Seta.  Auiomalir                                              lulv  452 

Ship  Mndilneiy,  Servicr  for   Xue  65 

SUpewnera*  AaaocialMHi  of  the  Pacific  Coaat  Jan  X.WII 

 "All  Hamta"   T.-Ocl.  579 

Shipping  i 

Figures,  Analyaot  of  (rililnrial  >  Oct.  505 

Wnrhl   Shipping  Oct.  S04 

.shipping  lliiani    See  t'tiileil  Stat,-,.  Sliippmit  BeanL 

Shij-pit?!!    Ititlit.trv  of   ,VoTW,^v      See  Norway. 

Ship    I'TTC-i   u.hfTiali    !^M'  tH 

Sl  ii tifnc.r.'  Salariev  bv   J.  C.  Rohlfa....  Jan.  XXXVIl 

Sliipvar.l  Iiata  -See  Full  Speed  .\hcad. 

Shop  .It  Mate  laland.  The  New  Stmctnrd  lime  307 

Shop  Woik  on  Large  Bngfate*  Ker.  697 

.Smith.  C.  Fox: 

l,«e  Fore  Brace  <vena)  Feb.  55 

Soapc  Along  Iba  Walerlnmt  (piclorlal)  June  340 
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February 


Snai:>%  AloitK  ihr  \\  Alc-tlinii;   ijirtuMsll  .July 

Snubbing  Dcvic*-.  New   -  

Some  HumbJi;   SuilKe«li(inft,   hy   Amlrcw    l'",-ir rc]l .  .  .  .  -   Jjin.  XXXIV 

Sonir  NoU-f  oil  .Machine  l>t5iKn.  b>   A.  J.-lJicitic.   ......May  i24 

Si«mr    4  Mm(.rvii(iufi»   on    L'alilurnia    JnduaCncs,    bjr    Frank  K. 

l>«-vl((i   •.Aay. 

S<»mcrKrii.lurr{  M.  S.   4  lOct* 

Southern  Caliloniu  Steel  Plain.  Nrw  X«r. 

Suutbem  I'acUie  Shopi  A|ir. 

5outliwr»teTn  ShipbaildinK  llani,  .Xrroplanc  Virit  uf..  ....PHk 

■JSoyibwrMCTn"  Taiikrra,  Two   Apr. 


Ualliet.  II. 


59 
594 
S4 
SI 
M 
HI 

*u 

u 

M 
IBS 
iSi 
M 

sn 

4M 

If 


St.  Leaia: 

World  Trade  Cruiac   Nwr. 

SiaaunOMiric  H«9[m»T7  

Slamhrd  Oil  Tankm,  No  

SiMBter  or  MotmU^Aii  lafUacliM  ConparitM  «(  Ewniag 

CaiNidties  laljr 

Sicamrr  Service  oB  Ihe  yaagti^  bgr  IMteit  IMIar  .....Jan. 

S«eamabip  Cbalenaact: 

AtKiclallM*  «ad  Jan.  XXV  I 

AuatrilaalM  F«iaBtd  Srtn.  H-i 

Uu  of   «  I-Vb 

Pacific  Weatboaad  B reiki   Mar. 

Pacific  Wot  bo  and  Ke-famud  \i>r. 

Pacific  WcBtbMBd  Bndti  May 

Pjidfic  WcBtboiMid  DfiiMlTcd  •••••••••••••■•.•••■■«•••■*■•  aJhitK 

TIlfiM  R<omnil*d  .....Jaty 

Man  Trouble   -  ^  Anc 

Seattle  Di«b«nds  Srpi. 

StauDiliip  Rates: 

£urO)>C3i;      K<^{uCliont  ....•••••••a.»..aaakaaaa«k..*.»ea*..Frh. 

For  r  1^11     K  YctialtKC    in    •(■■■••••••aaaa.a. •■•..Fc-|>. 

Pnnt     Kr.|\i<tlunH    ..•«*,«m«|>«*»«*«*»*a«a«>»*a*  .Apr. 

Prill*      Rri]-,K  leotlHi  .•••ra. a,. aaaaaaaaMnV 

KuliJiR    ,  June 

Haw  ailiUI   ••••.•a,..a,.a,a,.Pi 


Imporl     Commodity  .a»..*..4».,v.*,..«v,aaa.t*.aa<a**»*aa..jAn, 

I.  C.  C.  ID  Tibe^Mid  Suv 

I.Unit>rr  a>  »aa*ia4a*aa*Ma*..a*..**«,*....May^ 

I  -linilH-r   ....••ai«a*a*«a         a  a  •.»«••.».•  a. .  Ocl  ■ 


War     .........Jnir 

Rates  Incrraftcil   •.••..N«»v. 

Slwl   Hrrak*  Sept. 

Trn.lnt.-Tcs  Dee, 

W*rs   „  Dec, 


Stf-airtkltii 
Strami^hi|>  Si 


-July 


Siramship  Strike   ,  ,  Suit. 


Steamship.  \VajEc<  t'ttniparctl 

Steel  HuiMiiiK*.  Fabricatcti   

Stcrl  t'«iling.  City  C,a^  for.  

SlrtnnK  *icar  (ur  Hiir((r*.  Klccinc  

Steering  Gear.  IMhlrhrm  Comhrnaltot). . 
Sterling.  E.  K.— Ser  Sailiiiv  Ship«. 

Steel  Stem  Framrv  l''i:fs<^r  

Stewart.  Myron  B. : 

Njrii.nal  Marine  Kxp.-^itr  i;i   

Stnk..  Tlu*  Shippinit.  h»    F    (  Kohlfi.... 

S<c  iiliM  ihv   Mirint-  W  .ifcH  >iluil|ion. 

Stihch  ;i  irr  N  ow   I-'i     c  Tni  ;ri    .   .  .  ,  . 

Suli'.iiin      \-\   I-  ri-.l^mrk  S.  .^amueU  

Siti-/  <  ..-1^1  .  -  .  . 
Sun;..'  Kr;,  Hr>.  ]• 
Supcf^n  :iri  d  >t(-.\ni 

fv:ii-(i.T  [..il.r 


Superlit  .lit-: 

I.(>cur.i"!ivc  >iip<''ti«'i't*T  Kvp^nfthm 

tmcv^   Mnw-.l   ,  ... 

Stf.im  Supcrhrateri,  h)   ||.  It,  Oatlc)r.... 

SwitcTitMianl,  Saftty  Fir*t  "Mariiir  ,  


, . .  .IKc. 
....Ocl. 


wit  l.arifi-  fhl  I:ivl;i]"..iliviif.. 
Knijinr  K'li'm  I'roblcni*, 
<  iiiii  r    Sri'  Coaat  CaanL 


an.i-'N  Rcfittrcl  «ilh 
and  Turbine*   


S.  S. . 


lie  Laval   I  KntbU-- 


11/ 
IHJ 
249 
Jib 
185 
*1T 

sol 

115 

m 


.IKK 

115 
4') 

ft?  I 

.119 

bjfi 


..1  K.iri|iiv.  

«  ••■•••«••«»«■  ^1  a r. 

691 

m 

Division 

2*9 

 Feb. 

 \cr. 

 Krb. 

 St,.t. 


429 
691 

7*i 

S73 
4  *•> 

;,'■> 

64 


.........Mar. 

...»•.«. .June 

.  N'lV, 

 Kib. 

 IVc. 

 Auk 


l.ariirkt  in  the  World  

 i.in. 

:i'i>i  ...Mar 


169 
3S7 

696 

m 


Si 


.  .Sri.l 
...\l.r. 
..Ma, 
.  .  Auic- 

...Ian. 


Tab. II.  S 

T,imj.h..,  > 
T.imi  ...  r 
T.irk.  r  : 

\i»  Rfc.if.i  <rr.ifik  C   Iifum)  May 

"Imi.  "S'linhw  I  .fri. "   \j»r, 

\r«    Sl.nn.ln-.i   I  hi  .■vrtil. 

lO.Srill  Ion    Tar(k  : 

Tcc-hliifiil  l'-.irib:i^m(C 

Telrt»b*'lH-   I'lixt   llolr  Ailiirr   

Tcnl>t't.M  r.  )'t<.|.rtlitt){  Xhirblnrr}'  of  C 
Tere.Ii.  ll^ni.Ti:*-: 

Mnrti.r  Piling  Survr-y  

^i.ii  '  c  Horrrs  al  Crodwll.  by  ncome  M.  lto((>h  

!^<  <-  alw  Samay  Riec^  Reaping  PlahwornM  (Sept.,  I9M,  p, 
Termin."iN : 

Electrical  Facilitiei;  Mar. 

.\|>|>rai<al  nf  I>roi>enirs  by  If.  Jlcl..  Iluding  \|>r. 

.\j>|irat<tal  of   Properlica   .•.*..•......,«.».».•.«•«........  .July 

Marine   Terminal*  an4  MoMT   IJfay,  tqr   11.  Mrf.. 

Ilaiilinir  All*. 

PorlliitMrs    N'c»tM    .■.«....■.•  Sept. 

Teat  I'lrlortnance  of  a  M  H.  P.  Acme  tin  Rnalaa  I'alnti  a 
Mixture  of  Alenlinr  in  tbe  Fael.  by  D.  W.  and  R,  Z. 
Dickie  .Uay 

Tliaa.  W.  E.: 

Marine  l'ro|>uNion  Machinery   .......................Mar. 

Theft  ami  I'lKetiiKr   .Sec  Marine  Inaaranee  Section. 

ThemiiM  llo>.  The  Apr. 

"Tbird  na«."  I.iiu  r*    Sec  I.iner*  for  "TMrd  Claaa." 

Three  llroiher*.  The  Clipper  Ship.  ,  fici 

Thrce.|>cek  t'arjfo  Strainer*   Imiu- 

TilttnK  and  Notary  Table,  .Veir  C*niTenal  .JuU 

Todd  Varil.  Imnoriant  Laanchtng  aL.  Jan. 

Tool*-  See  Pacific  Machinery. 

Torch   Cnltins  CaM  lion  X«v.  M9 

Toar  Line,  Pamlng  a  .....\bk.  4aJ 

Trade  Lheratar*  PcK  111, SB 

Trade  LileraMre  Apr.  <6g 


?31 
S.1II 

«l 
(>4 
(O 
4116 

26 
479 


1MI 
5iJ 


SS 
lU 

229 

'«! 

.in 

4.>..' 

7 


.June 
-July 
.Ana. 
.ScM.  51.  SBb 
...Oct.  47.  J* 


67 


Tra.ir  I.il..r.iiure   

Tra.tr  Literature   ,  - 

Traile  Literature  

Tra<lc  Liltraturc  

Ttaile  Literature  

Trailc  Literature  Nov.  5? 

Ttaiie  l.ileralute   l>cc.  M 

Traill.. I  aciftc  HarlKir  l)evrlti((mrni  -  See  Tort  llevelaiimrnt. 
Trauischuld.  ReirinaM: 

KIrclric  I'ower  for  Deck  Machinery  Mar 

Tag.  Tbe  <ver*e).  by  Bcrtun  llralcy  

Tub,  a  300  11.  I".  Motor  

Tujr  for  Harbor  Board.  New  Mo4or  

Turbine  to  IhcK-l  Klecinc,  Frwm  Steam,  by  Jubn  U  Bo|ef<  ■  ■ .  .Oct.  SU 

tiirl»>.Klteitic  Hak-e'iaer  Ship.  Firm,  by  Jame*  .V  Kclley  .Jm.  23 

Turret  Latbt*.  Fuaicr  .Mar.  196 

- -  .   -       .     .  -  14 

t 

  211 

....%«■.  4«S 


.  aiar, 
..Jao, 
.June 
.Nov. 


S4 
5 

Ma 

$r 


Twiil  l>rill  CrliNkr.  An  Impravad  Ayr. 

Two  Large  Oil  ItnltfalioM  (HilnTa  wd  Tahiti)  Jaob 

Two  "SoMbKcMcra"  Xaaher*  Apr. 

Tynan,  J.  J. — ^An  Oplvniatie  Shipbailder..  .Xag. 

I'nhm  Conatnictian  Conpany'*  Shtw,  Soaic  Teata  iti............Iin. 

Vniicl  Siatea  Saieaac  Aatoeiailaa  (aditadal)  Apr. 

I  ii.ir.1  .statci  SMpvwg  Baaid: 


.  .reo. 


Darehoat  Cbartir   •  Matr 

Bareboat  Charter  —  Oct. 

Bareboat  CbartCT  Nov. 

Commercial  Wateraheda  and  the  Shipptag  Boand.  bv  C«or»c 

B.  Carpenter  .........May 

Confetmce*  .Jan.  X 

Financial  JuBBllnv  (ediiorjal)   Feb. 

XVw  .Shipping  n<iar>l  (editorial)  

Xeir  F.nrupran  Maiixger  <Joici>tl  E.  Sheeii> 

Steamer  or  Motorship  

.Srr  The  .Kmerican  .Merchant  Mariae,  bf  .Alhcil  Laaker. 
I  hairman :  also  rronrcai  la  Molorahip  BinldiBg  <Jio- 
veinher.  66J). 

I  riiiol  Si»i«  n.  Foreian  Shipping  Dec. 

rio...v;,i  Valve  Pacing  Macbine  .Sein. 

(  iiivri.iiv  nf  California— See  The  PlagiMp  of  American  Paoiball. 

l'iiu..ual  Shi|inwni,  An  (yacht  Idalia)  Dee. 

Van.lrrbilt  (Str  1    See  Oirper  Ship  Three  Bmlbcra. 

Velrp'    See  ^'achliiijt.  A  Revival  of. 
Ver*e 

H  li.iiTiK   Fuel  Oil   Oct 

I  br  I  lt.nliF<ige  of  the  Scat,  by  I'errin  HulnKa  Lawrey  Jan  X 

i:iM  I  K  liowa,  hy  John  Andnaon.  

I.<<  I  I  I.  Brace,  hy  C.  Fan  SaiMi  

I'lcturr*   

I'rayer,  by  John  M,i*efie!.l   

Kunnini:  the  Kn.Iirtr  ll'.nn.   !i\    Ir.-N'ic  \\  Wallace.. 

'Ilu   S,-i»l'ir  ril  the  >.tiI.  by  Th"'m.iH  Mttiiinc   Dav..  t  let. 

T.l.-k,MB   Off  Shore   

Thr  TiiK.  I.>    I!.  Hon  Rtaley  

\'iftiify.  Tbr  .\n\ttiary  Steamer,  by  J<»Iiu  I.,  H-mrri  

Viilcati  Ri-triKer,itiiiR  Kqitipment  


2W 
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60$ 
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27» 
XX 
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400' 

Mr 


736 
57» 
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.  .  Fi  t. 
..May 
..May 
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Krr.nti*i» 
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H>7 
SKft 
ieee 
f>47 


WaKe  Sitiiaiioii,  The  Marine,  by  .\tlintrat  W.  > 
Wage*.  Comparative  Statement  of  Kngineer*'.. 
Wartiing  of  tjear  Ca*e*.  by  John  L.  Bogrrt 

-Sam'*  Late*t  Dreadnought. 


BenHM. 


.May 

.Oct. 


.May 


.  hmc 
.Mar 
.net. 

Washington    t'nclr  .Sam**  Late*t  Dreadnought   t  M. 

Wa«te.   Keclaiminjr   .Sef.t. 

Waterfront,  Snai>*  Aloiiif  the  tpidavlal).  ....June 

Sniii'.    V'onK  tli<   U  aierfnmt  luly 

W:ii.T.,.,.,.i  ».....\pr. 

\\:i!ii»j,.«   >n  Our  iiiliifid  Waltrwaya. 

\\  .Mi  ll.    K<  t':o'  \..l..bl.-   

«  ..I  <  I  M  .,k..   II  .hingi   

li.'.L.I,    inn  r..wt>   

I  l,,:iK   \V..fe!i.ni.e  in  K«w  Yoch,  .S'ew  0«. 

U  ,  ■   II  irll:,r!.|  Lil-iil  .  . 

,|.,,  .„.-,-,.rr.,r  I 
U>'l'ri;fi..'i-i  Kxtian*'on 

V.-V.    |-I;in1«      _  .  _ 

Ri'l'i'il   ,M  ..  .July 

We..!   I  i-vi  :irk    'Itirr..  Ilrck  Cargo  Steamer*.,......  June 

Willi.  >i,r  iin.^  rii*majek...  ,\m. 

WiiiiiiiK  k.,.,,.v,i,^i.„B   Feb. 

Wdli.iio  I'lu.i.  MS' 

.St,  itiis,.t  i-i   MMf.ii  .>iit.  htty 

ittyk  Machinery  of  ....Dec. 

Williamson.  Charie*  H.! 
Mill,  of  Lading  and 

Wills.  IL: 

Making  a  Tm'i*t  llrill  Litre  I'p  to  Ita  Rcpalatioo  Jan. 

Windjammer*  Rejuvenated.  Old  .Feb. 

Windiamnirr,  A  Staunch  Old  Oct. 

Wlniun  Dlrtel  F.lcetru-  Orlvc  lo  Ocean  Liner*.  Application  ol 

the,  by  R.  Z.  r>iektc.  P««k 

WIntoB  Dteaet  Engine.  The   ...Jan* 

With  tbe  Rapoitcra  and  Importera.  -S«e  Foil  Stpecd  Ahead  flec- 
tion of  each  ianw. 

Wooden  Shin*: 

Valiig  the    ....  Ian. 

A  (hwmI   l"*e   for  Xov. 

Our  tirentcfct  Wooilrn  Ship  Dec. 

World  Shi"!iing  1  cibtiiriiil )  Oct. 

Wrerkcl  .Shear  KeclaimccI  ,.  ...Mar 

Wyckoir.  C.  V.  &: 

The  IHcmI  Blecirle  ANoanntcl-IItilMii  Petty  Boat 

keepale  ....Nor. 

XXXX  Nickel  Bahhiit.  The  Ilooe  of 


.1.16. 

;67 

72f 

601 

571 

140 

4*5 

22V 

54 

57fr 
Hi 
52 
42lk 


10* 


Hng  and  Inattianec  OaiitHi. 


In 


4.'H. 
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2U 
106- 


4115 
719 
MS 


45 
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Vaehl*  and  Vachtiog: 

Challenge  Cop  Kace  .....Attg. 

RaalpmrM  of  llie  Ciutia  Steam  Vnchl  Lymhiafa  Mar, 

I.inton  Cop  Race  .........Aag. 

Vrtr  Kra  in  Vachtinr  .Itec. 

Revival  of  Vachlinc  Sept. 

Steam  Varhi  l.onlw   Vit. 

l'nu*Mal  Shiiiment.  .\n  tldalia""   ........ ..Rrc 

Yachting  trditorian  May 

Yale,  S.S. — .\  [)c  l.nxe  Espre**  l'a>*engcr  anil  Freight  Service.  .Jane 

Vangtfc  Steamer  Anning  May 

Yangtac.  SManMr  .Servier  on,  by  Robcri  IMtar  Jan. 
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(U6 

706 
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(§5  MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANYf»> 

Designers  and  Builders  of  All  Types  of  Steel  Vessels 


MOORE  SI  ilPY ARD.  OAKLAND,  CAUFORNIA 


Eight  Building  Berths 
Two  Floating  Drydocks 
Three  Marine  Railways 

Self  Contained  Shipyard 
Completely  Equipped  Shops 
^rass  and  Iron  Founders 


Lifting  capacity  Floating  Drydock  No.  1—24,000 tons 
Lifting  capacity  Floating  Drydock  No.  2—20,000 tons 
Lifting  capacity  Marine  Railway  No.  i— 10,000 tons 
Lifting  capacity  Marine  Railway  No.  2—  8,^OOtons 
Lifting  capacity  Marine  Railway  No.  3—  y^,^00  tons 


«  ❖  « 


Fully  equipped  eleSric  welding  and  air  compressor  barge 
Thydocking  and  marine  repairing  given  preferred  attention 
'Builders  of  steam  and  Diesel  marine  engines  and  Scotch  boilers 
Catalogue  of  Moore's  patented  fuel  oil  burning  system  mailed  on  recpiest 


«  «  « 


Cable  cAddress:  MoORSHiP 


SHIPYARD  &  WORKS,  Oakland,Califomia 
Telephonk  Lakeside  5180 

MAIN  OFFICE,  80s  Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Kearny  5248 
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We  Can  Supply  Any 
Valve  or  Fitting  for 

Use 


Mui  orricn,  WAiicHovtn  m»  aHOWMOiti: 


WORKSi  CMICAOO  ANO  •nioaiPoiiT 


■eiTM 
•mixer  I  IIS 
H**Tre*o 
■•■Bacreirr 

■OCMCITm 
MCW  YO«ll 
H1>«LCM 
AitAttV 

■i>a««ivH 

^ILAOCLMflA 

■KAaim 


ATLANTIC  crrr 

MCWAAK 

CAHIXM 

•AITIHOAI 

WASMIMQTOn 

•TRACUtC 

■urrALO 

•AVANMAM 
ATLAITTA 
KMOIVILLC 
■  lAMIMeMAII 

CRANE 
LiMirio 


MCMPMIB 

IITTXC  WWII 

■MAMCC 

TUltA 

OKIAMOMA  eiTT 
WICHITA 
IT.  LOUl* 
KAN»Afl  CITY 
TCRAt  HAUTI 
CIMCIMttATI 


rOUMOCO  ST  H.    T.  CNAMC, 

CRANE  CO. 

S36  8.  MICHIGAN  AVC. 

CHICAGO 


illOIAHAMl.1* 

SCTMIT 

CMICAW 

MOCKrOHO 

MMKOtM 

ORAMO  RA^IM 

9AVCNPMT 

OMAMA 

■  loui  cmr 

■  AMKATO 


tT.  MVl 

MIIMICAPOCIt 

WIIIOIIA 

•ULUTH 

rAHOO 

WATCKTOWm 

ASCRDCCN 

CNCAT  rAixa 

■ILLIIKl* 
trOKANI 


MONTHIAL.  TORONTO.  VANCOUVIR.  WINNIRIS. 
CALOART.        RtOIHA,        HALIFAX.  OTTAWA. 


CRANE-BENNETT.  Ltd. 

LONDON.  INO. 


■CATTVC 
TAOimA 
RORTLARO 
ROCATCUe 

•AIT  LAiii  cirr 

MDrR 
RCRO 

•AOAHCRTO 

OARLANO 

•AR  FRAHCIkCO 

LOR  Anann 


We  are  msnufacturoni  of  iitK>ut  20,0)X>  article.  Inclndins  valtT^,  pipe  flttinm  and  .«U'iun  H|>e«ialtt««.  made  of  braati,  iron,  ferrosteel, 
cast  steel  and  fors^d  steel,  in  all  Blzeo,  for  all  pressured  and  all  purpoM>«,  and  are  distributors  throiigii 
tbB  trwle  of  pipe,  heating  and  pltini)>iiiL'  niatrriaU. 
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Why  Superheat 


SUPERHEATERS 
for  Scotch  Marine  an<l 
Water  Tiihc  lloiU-rs 


I^Fore  than  20(X)  I-()Ki:i(;X  SHIPS 
are  operatinj?  with  hifjhly  SuiHirheatcd 
Steam.  These  shii)S  are  in  Cdmiwtition 
with  American  lonnai^e  and  are  10' ■ 
MORE  ECONOMICAL  in  fuel. 

In  high  degree  Fire  Tube  Sui)erheaters 
the  .American  operator  has  an  opportunity 
to  place  his  ship  on  a  basis  as  eflkietu  and 
economical  as  that  of  any  of  his  foreign 
competitors. 

High  degree  Fire  Tulie  Superheaters 
are  contributing  to  the  efticiency  of  a 
growing  number  of  .\merican  ships. 


The  Superheater  Company 

General  Offices:  17  East 42nd  Street,  .\'c7i'  ]'orh 

Chicago:   People's  Gas  Building 

For  Canada:   Th«  Supcrhcitcr  Company,  l.ld.,  Montreal 

DecijcninK  Engineers  and  Hanulactvrcn  of  ELESCO  Steam  Sup«r. 
hcateri,  and  Pip«  Coil*  for  alt  purpo»e«.  Peed  Water  Hcatins 
Equipment  for  Lo<oiiiotivfl  S«rvic«.   Boiler  Peed  Pump*  for  all  Servicea 
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SELF 
SCALING 
COILS 


I 


REILLY 
EVAPORATORS 

(SELF  SCALING) 

Tlic  tnml>lt'Soinc'  and  expensive  inethrKl  of  removing  scale  from  evaj)- 
orator  heating  surface  by  hand  has  been  eliminated  with  the  advent  of 
the  Submerged  Ty|)e  Coils,  which  are  one  of  the  features  of  Reilly 
Eva|K)rators,  Self  Scaling,  for  when  these  evajKirators  are  operated  in 
accordance  with  instructions  the  scale  is  automatically  cracked  from  the 
coils — the  elViciency  maintained  and  hand  scaling  becontes  unnecessary. 

nullctin  \o.  .^30  is  full  of  information  every 
ship  (>|>crati)r  shuiiUi  havi-.     Sent!   fur  it. 


THE  GRISCOM-RUSSELL  CO. 


2160  Weil  Street  Buildinf,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PtaUadelphii 
Botton 
Hartford 
Sprinsficld 


Pittiburch 
Clrv«land 
Toledo 
Detroit 


Chicaco 

Mtnncapolia 

Milwaukee 

Sl.Louit 

Denver 


New  Orleana 

HouKlon 
Fort  Worth 
Charlotte 
Salt  Lake  City 


San  Franciaco 
Scatllc 
Loa  Ansclea 
Kanaaa  Cllr 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 
Chat.  C.  Moore  &  Company  ENGINEERS,  714  Sheldon  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 
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JV.^  A.  Fletcher  Co. 

12th  to  14th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


•at  - 


New  Dry  Dock  Now  in  Operation 


Ungth  on  Keel  Blocks,  440'  0" 
Lifting  Capacity,  8500  Tons 


MARINE  ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  REPAIRERS 
CONTRACTORS  FOR  COMPLETE  VESSELS 


Builders  op  Parsons  Turbines,  Engines,  Boilers 

and 

The  Propelling  Machinery  for  Over  300  Ships 
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OIL      I  ENGINES 


A  Winton  Diesel- Electric  Driven 
Ferry  Boat 

Tlie  "Pouglikeepsie"  represents  a  distinct  advance  in  Iwth  Ferry  Boat  design  and 
propulsion.  Designed  by  C.  V.  S.  VVyckoflf  under  the  "Arconstrucl"  or  "Hull-fin" 
tyi)e  of  construction  this  ship  is  remarkable  in  several  ways. 

With  an  overall  length  of  \Aff,  overall  breadth  of  52'  and  a  draft  of  9*  this  boat 
has  a  sjxjed  of  12  knots  |>cr  hour,  has  FOl'R  automobile  drive  ways  with  a  total 
length  of  472  feet  and  a  capacity  for  32  cars. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a  pair  of  six  cylinder  150  H.  P.  Winton  Oil  Engines 
direct  connected  to  W  K.  W.  Westinghouse  Generators,  which  in  turn  o])cratc  a 
pair  of  100  II.  I',  electric  motors.  Her  propellers,  which  are  to  be  nornjally  rigidly 
connected  together,  can  be  driven  by  one  or  both  propelling  motors.  Either  or  both 
main  generating  plants  can  be  operated  at  will. 
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A  Tremendous  Advance  in  Ferry  Boat 

Propulsion 

SlowK'  but  surely  the  jxipularity  of  Diesel-Electric  Drive  is  si)rca(ling  to  every  part 
of  the  Marine  Field.  It  started  with  the  most  exiK*nsive  and  best  equipt  yachts, 
where  it  proved  its  undoubted  efliciency,  dependability  and  economy. 

Now  it  has  spread  into  the  Ferry  Boat  field,  where  economy  is  so  imiwrtant  and 
dependability  so  essential,  w'here  manoeuvering  ability  is  half  the  battle  and  the 
principle  is  given  a  wonderful  chance  to  show  up  all  its  good  |K)ints. 

Diesel-Electric  Drive  permits  of  so  many  economies,  so  many  stunts  of  0|)cration 
not  ftbtainable  with  any  other  tyi)e  of  |)ropulsive  i)()wer,  that  it  is  logically  becom- 
ing the  foremost  topic  of  discussion  when  power  plant  problems  are  being  con- 
fronted. 

Engineers  of  the  W'inton  Engine  Works  will  gladly  consult  with  you  and  work 
with  you  in  adopting  and  adapting  Diesel- I'^lcctric  Drive  to  your  particular  prob- 
lems— wTite  us  and  tell  us  your  plans. 

WINTON  ENGINE  WORKS,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  York — A.  G.  Griese,  Inc.,  30  Church  Street  Seattle — H.  W.  Starrett,  Sunset  Engine  Company 
San  Francisco — F.  G.  Bryant,  593  Market  Street     Washington — R.  L.  Fryer,  817  Albee  Buliding 

Jacksonville — D.  J.  Carrison  &  Company 


"rr 


I 
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THE  SHIPYARD  WITH  A  TRADITION  —  FOUNDED  IN  1859 


S.S.  Mt.  Carroll,  Combination  Freight  and  Passenger  ship  built  at  the  Merchant  Yard  for  the  Shawmnt 
S.S.  Company,  and  operated  in  the  New  York-Hamburg  aervice  by  the  United  American  Linea 


What  a  Buyer  of  Ships 
Wants  to  Know 

Every  buyer  of  ships  asks  himself  three  prin- 
cipal questions: 

Are  price  and  quality  ri^ht? 
Will  deliyery  be  made  on  time? 
Are  specifications  followed  exactly? 

W'e  have  I)een  answerinff  tliese  (|Ucstions  ff)r  62  years 
in  the  production  of  more  than  300  vessels  of  all 
kinds. 

This  same  quality  service  is  also  offered  to  those  who 
arc  in  the  market  for  en^^ineerinj^  or  steel  construc- 
tion siwcialties,  with  a  s|)ecializcd  technical  statY 
readily  available  for  consultation  and  helpful  advice. 

Oar  Quotations  will  interest  you 

MERCHANT 

SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  New  York 


Ask  us  to  bid  on  the 
following : 

Ship  Construction 

Designs  ready  forTankera  of 
10.000  D.  W.  T.  All  kinds  of 
ships  up  to  15.000  D.  W.T. 
Motorships  11,500  D.  W.  T. 
with  Diesel  Engines.  Conver- 
sion of  Steamships  to  Diesel 
Motorships  with  Direct  or 
Electric  Drive.  Repairs  and 
Reconditioning  of  Ships. 
Some  of  Our  Structural 
&  EnKineerinK  Specialties 
Hydro-Electric  and  Related 
Structural  Equipment  such  as: 
Hixh  tension  transmission 
lowers.  SiirKc  t.mks — simple 
and  differential  types.  Pen- 
stock pipe.s.  Taintor  gates 
"V"  pipes  of  sjieci.il  improv- 
ed design.  Large  diameter 
ri\-ctcd  and  welded  steel  pipes. 

Radio  Towers 
Steel  Structures  for  Pier  Con- 
veyors, Elevators  and  Related 

Construction  such  as: 
Rin  Hoppers.  Scale  Hoppers. 
Koot  tanks.  Loiter  legs  and 
other  structural  anil  sheet 
nx-tal  work  of  similar  nature. 
Miscellaneous  Structural  Ma- 
terial such  as: 
Coal  bunkers.  .Ash  containers. 
Dredging  pipe  —  shore  and 
pontoon  types.  Tunnel  sec- 
lions.  Fire  escapes — ladders 
and  gratiiigs.  Copper  Pipe  and 
General  Coppersmith  Work. 
General  Machine  Work  and 
Repairs.  General  Carpenter 
and  Joiner  Work.  Cooling 
Towers.  Steam  and  Water 
Heating  Plants  and  Radiators 
of  Special  Improved  Design. 
Feed  Water  Heaters  on  Im- 
proved Principles. 
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A  new  and  smaller  electric  hoist 

finds  wide  application  in  marine  work 


Aboard  S.  S.  "EUit  Island"— 

United  States  Immigration 
Service  ferry  plyinR  lictween 
Ellis  Island  and  the  liattcr>', 
the  Shei>ar<l  KlectricLiitabout, 
illustrated  herewith,  is  used 
for  liftinK  ashes  from  the  hold. 
It  handles  filled  cans  at  the 
rate  of  almost  oitc  a  minute. 


ANWOlWt.  IN'i;  thi-  Sh.pard 
Kk*ctrioZ.iYfi46oaf,  a  small 
hut  powi-rfu]  i-lfctric  hiii.st 
at  surprisingly  low  cost  ati<l  lu-fili- 
ti'ihh'  iipki'i'p;  an<l  ilitistratiii^  urn- 
of  its  applications  in  tnarinc  work. 
ThcLiftAboutis  a  highly  efficient 
and  profitable  means  for  safely 
lifting,  carrying,  and  putting  down 
loads  regardless  of  where  or  what 
they  may  he.  The  same  principles 
of  construction  arc  followed  that 
have  made  "Shepards"  the  most 
widely  known  and  used  Electric 
Hoists. 

Quickly  Returns  Ito  Cost— 
and  More 

Much  load  moving  is  done  slowly 
an«l  lahoriously  by  manual  lalxjr 
or  wasteftil  methods — small  Jobs, 
prohahly.  that  unnoticed  prove  big 
items  of  expense.  'I'hc LiftAboat 
turns  such  loss  into  profit  ami  gain. 


The  small  amount  invested  pays 
big  dividends  in  time  and  money. 
One  man.  any  inan,  can  operate  a 
Lift  About —  unassisted,  he  can 
hanrile  weighty,  cumbersome,  or 
fragile  loads. 

On  Ship,  in  Yard  or  Plant 

I'heLlftAbouthis  hundreds  of  uses — 
from  a  permanent  installation  alioard 
ship  for  handling  ashes  or  cargo,  to 
operation  on  monorail  track  within  a 
ship  huildine  plant  or  yard  handling 
sterl  and  other  materials.  Investigate 
thcUftAbout — learn  of  its  economics 
for  shipbuilding  and  marine  work. 

SHEPARD 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

384  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 


New  York 
San  Pranci»co 
AlUnta 
New  OrlcaDi 
Pittiburfh 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

McltKiurne 

Ctncinnati 

London 


Cbattanooca 

PtiiUdelphia 

Detroit 

Binningham 

Montreal 


Mernbcri  Electric  Hoiit  Manufaeturtn'Aun. 


HEPARH 

ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  WmS 
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Asano  Zosenfo,  Ltd. 


(Aumo  Shipbailding  Co.,  Ltd.)  codes  used. 

e 
K 


CabI*  A«ldr«M  TSURUMl,  NEAR  YOKOHAMA.  JAPAN  ^ioSi,  na^^lkJl^i  * 


1 


STEEL  PLATE  MILL 

ORDINARY  lOLD  AND  HIGH  TENSION  STEEL 

Maximum  Length  oi  I'ldtes  rolled  4C  :cct 

Maximum  Breadth  of  Plat«t  rolled    b  feet 

If udmum  ThkkiMM  of  Platet  xoUed  IJi  iiuA 

BOILER  WORKS 

Land  and  Marine  Boilers  of  AU  Sizes 
Both  C^iodrical  and  Water  Tub*  Typn 

TWO  DRY  DOCKS 

(To  be  conqileted  dtuini:  1921) 

Length  Breadth  Depth  of  Water  at  801 

No.  1  DRY  DOCK.   650  feet  85  feet  35  feet 

No.  2  DRY  DOCK   530  foet  65  feet  23  feet 

ENGINE  WORKS,  Etc.  , 

NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 


lOlCHIltO  AMNOb  VitmHmI 

TEN  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BERTHS 

TWO  §2$  PEBT  LONG  SIX  COO  FEET  LONG  TWO  200  nST  LONG 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ALL  SIZES  OF 

Ihfr  SEd  MordiiDt  Veuob      to  30 toM 

STANDARD  TYPES  OF  CARGO  STEAMERS 
BUILT  BY  THIS  COMPANY 

•B"  TYPE  "C"  TYPE 

Type:  Sii^  Screw  Heavy  Deck  Twin  Screw  Slidter  Deck 

Length:  400  feet  445  feet 

Beam:  53  feet  ?8  feet 

Draught:  about  25  feet  9  incbea  about  30  ieet  4  inches 

Gross  Tonnage:  about  5,500  tons  about  8,100  tons  I 

Deadwdcbt  Tooaage:  about  8,750  ton*  about  12,900  tons  ' 

-    -     -     '  1054  bwts  11' 
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From  Ketchikan  to  San  Diego 
Standard  Oil  Company 

Quality 'Service 

Wherever  boats  gather  for  profit  or 
pleasure  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  you 
will  find  Standard  Oil  Company  marine 
service. 

And  the  service  is  ever  in  demand,  for 
mariners  and  marine  engineers  must 
}{now  the  quality  and  reliability  of  their 
petroleum  supplies. 

Through  our  marine  service  stations 
are  made  available  for  you  petroleum 
products  of  quality  for  each  and  every 
marine  need— fuel  oils,  lubricating  oils, 
illuminating  oils,  signal  oils. 


Let  our  representative  tell  you  about 
our  marine  products,  their  quality  and 
our  service. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

'CALIFORNIA. 
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Federal  Marine  Paints 

Give  Real  Protection  at  Least  Cost 

FKDKRAL  FAINTS  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinan'  marine  paints  —  good  paint 
always  tloes — but  the  big  ix>int  is  that  they  save  in  drydocknig  costs  alone,  a 
tliousand  times  the  difference  in  jjaint  costs — not  to  mention  lalwr  charges  and 
business  loss  while  the  ship  is  lying  idle. 

Once  you've  painted  with  Federal  Marine  F*aints,  you  can  "let  her  ride"  for  a  long  time 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that  her  lM)ttoni  plates  are  neither  c«»rr(Hling  nor  Incoming  fouled. 
Federal  Paints  arc  made  in  all  colors  and  f(tr  every  service  alxiard  ship. 

Specify  Federal — or  let  us  do  your  painting  and  cleaning.   Descriptive  folder  and  color  card  on  request. 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Company,  Inc. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK.  N,  Y. 


BMton 
PhUid«lphla 
Btltlmort 
Newport  Nrwi 


Savanatb 
PensacoJi 
JacksoflviU« 


New  Orlesni 
HobUt 

San  Pranciico 
Loa  Aoc*l<a 


Saatilc:   John  F.  Blaln.  223  Colman  Bulldinf 
piilributinc  A(«it,  Eurtka  South  to  Mtxiean  Border:    A.  L.  Becker.  (04  Balfour  Bld(..  Saa  Pranciico.  Calil. 
Great  Britain:   The  British  Antl-Poulinc  Compatition  A  Paint  Co.,  Ltd.,  1)0  Fenchiirch  St.,  London.  E.  C.  ].  Entland 


FP  :! 


FEDERAL  MARINE  PAINTS 

"WcatKcr-bcst" 
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SaysBituminousBilL 


"  You  can  forget  ahoul  ruit  in  bunk- 
ers, double  boltomt.  tanl(s,  interior 
compartments,  inner  plating  and  such 
like  places,  if  ]/ou  use  Briggs  Bilu- 
mnous  Coalings.  See  that  big  'un 
varping  up  to  her  pier?  IVell,  n<c 
coated  her  insides  H/ith  Briggs  'wa\/ 
before  the  X»ar;  her  Chief  tells  me 
she's  sound  a*  a  nut,  and  good  for 
years  more  vithoul  further  attention. 
I'd  hate  to  guess  nrhat  her  repair  hill 
n<ould  have  been  ttithoul  Briggs." 


Briggs  Bituminous 
Composition 

is  an  iinaliial)lc  rust-prcventative  in  all  tlic  out-of-the-way, 
hard-lo-f^et-at  parts  of  ships  of  every  size  and  ty])c. 
It  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  gives  a  smooth,  ^jlossv  coat- 
inj;  which  will  not  flake  or  chip  off.  and  resists  the  destructive 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  practical  value  of  thousands  of  shii)S  .sailing  the  Seven 
Seas  has  lK*en  conserved  by  use  of  Rriggs  Composition. 

li'c  Ai'aiit  to  place  in  yotir  liand.t  an  mfortiiativc  book- 
let entitled  "The  Solution  of  the  Corro.\ion  rrohlem." 

Briggs  Bituminous  Composition  Co.,  Inc. 


17  BATTERY  PLACE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Pjcific  Coitt  Renfcontiilvc.  WM.  C.  WILLIAMSON, 
17)  Monadnixk  Bldg.,  Sin  Pr.nciaco.  Calif. 
Orut  Brilaln:    WM.  BRIGGS  *  SON.  LTD..  Dundee.  Scoll.nd 

BBC  JU 
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American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co. 


Express  Freight  Services 


INTERCQASTAL 

NEW  YORK=BOSTON=PHILADELPHIA=SAN  DIEGO=LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  =  OAKLAND  =  SEATTLE  =  TACOMA  =  PORTLAND 

ASTORIA 


WESTBOUND  SAIUNCS 


NEW  YORK  Weekly 

Every  Thvndajr 

BOSTON'    Every  14 

PHILADELPHIA          Every  14 

Altemtte  Satwdaya 


Days 
Days 


BA8TBOUND  SAILINGS 

PACIFIC  COAST  rORTS  to 
ATLANTIC  COAST  PORTS 
Every  14  Days 


EUROPEAN 

SEATTLE = TACOMA  =  PORTLAND  =  ASTORIA  =  SAN 
FRANCISCO=  LOS  AXGELES-L1\  ERPOOL=LOXDON 
GLASGOW  =  HAMBURG  =  ANTWERP  =  HAVRE 


BASTBOIIND  flAILINOS 
Every  14  Days 


WKSTBOUND  SAILINQB 
Eveiy  14  Days 


UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  INC. 


GENERAL  OFFICES^  39  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
BOSTOK— ««  CeMTd  S*.  PHlLADBLfSIA-lowie  BuMinc  CHtCACO- 


in  s.  i.»  S.II*  St. 


McCORMicK  &  Mcpherson,  ARenii  :  ; 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO,  Agcntt 
W.  C.  DAWSON  ft  CO.,  Agcnta 


548  Souili  SpriiiK  Street,  !.os  AnKe'es,  C»l. 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
Metiial  Life  BoiMiiii;  Seattle,  WaahiiictiNi 


WILLIAMS,  DIAIOXD  &  CO.,  310  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

General  Agents  for  Pacific  C«Mst 
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NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

(COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO.) 


FAST  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

WITHOUT  TRANSHIPMENr 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

TO 

Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Tientsin  (Takii  Bari,  Chinwangtao,  Dairen 


'West  Nomcntum"  December  12 

'West  Katlcr"      .       .         Januar>'  2 


'Eastern  Sailor" 
'Vinia" 


January  23 
Fcbruao'  13 


Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

"VVcst  Cayotc"  December  17  "West  Keats"  January  17 

T rani/iipmeni  at  Shanghai  to  Jmtrii-an  Rktr  Slfamen  fir  SanUng,  Puhw, 
Hanhw,  and  other  open  Yangtze  Rhvr  Parts 

FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  RATES,  SPACE,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  COMPANY 

44  WHITEHALL  STRLET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  Inc.  327  So.  U  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

R.  T.  JOHNS  &  CO.,  Inc  Lcary  Building,  Seattle,  Washingron 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 

Phone  Broadway  5360 

509-522  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oregon — General  Offices 
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De  Laval  Oil  Purifiers 

will  protect  her  machinery  and 
economize  on  oil 

The  new  While  Star  liner  Maje*tic  displaces  36,000  Ions,  develops  91,000  horse- 
powfj  and  will  easily  maintain  a  speed  of  26  knots  under  favorable  weather  conditions. 
Her  builders  are  insuring  her  machinery  by  inslaUmg  De  Laval  Oil  Purifiers  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  her  lubricating  oil. 

They  know  that  betide*  giving  her  machinery  longer  life,  the  De  Lavalt  will  quickly 
pay  fcr  themselves  by  the  saving  of  oil  they  effect.  On  the  Majestic  it  will  never  be 
necessary  to  pump  u<ed  oil  overboard.  Instead,  after  each  period  of  use.  it  will  be 
passed  through  the  De  Laval  Oil  Purifiers  and  returned  to  the  lubricating  system  with 
its  efficiency  equal  to  new. 

De  Laval  Oil  Purifiers  are  protecting  the  vital  parts 
of  more  than  700  marine  power  plants.  More  than  300 
of  them  are  used  on  U.  5.  naval  vessels  alone,  where 
they  have  proved  their  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  most 
severe  service  conditions. 

De  Laval  Bulletins  Nos.  102  and  103  tell  how 
you  can  safeguard  machinery  and  save  oil  on  your  ships 
by  the  De  Laval  Method.  Write  for  them. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

New  York,  165  Broadway     Chicago,  29  E.  Madison  St. 

0«  L«V4|  StMtn  Turbine  Campiny         Dc  LkiI  Pacific  Comnuiy 

Trenton.  N.  J.  S«n  Fiancisco.  Cai. 

Cfaadbarn*!  (Ship)  Tclcuraph  Company.  Ltd..  Cyprua  Road.  Bootl*. 
Liverpool 

Turbine  Equipment  CcmpaBy,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Lavall 


FCHANICA!  OIL  DURNINO^ 


TODD  MECHANICAL  Oil  BURNER 
k  tfte  lUuM  proda^  «f  yean  •/ 


/net  aS  meeAonkafllsu 


700  INSTALLATIONS 

On  Vesieb  of  the  IdBudhig  Stcamihip  Compaiues 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  U.  S.  Navy 

Including  Many  of  the  Largest  and  Most 
Powerful  Steamships  in  the  World. 


LET  OUR  EXPERTS  ADVISE  YOO 


ESTIMATES  FUmSHEB 


AGENTS 


PHtLADELPHIA: 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
aOUTNBltll  CAUFOKNIAi 


CORNELL  &  MATTHEW 
FORD  &  CEIRRINE 


BULLETIN  BUII.UINO 
PHILADELPHIA 


•  CO 


MANUFACTURING  ACSNTS 

SSATTLB  AMD  MORTHWESTi  TODD  DRY  DOCXa,  lac 

CAMADAi  N.  E.  McCLSLLAND  A  CO..  Ll4. 


MOnnnAii 


rOOD     •      SHIPYAR,  O^S  C  O   R_  P  O  R.| 

WHITE  FUEL  OIL*  ENGINEERING  CC 

£NG/N££/fS     742  East  \%*^  St..  YorK  PARSONS 


WOIRWS  -  LAjRCEST  -  SMIP  - 
REPAIM  -  ©RCAMIXATIOM 


Tooe-s 


Alt  cooes 


MAIN  OFFICE  15  WtllTEHALLSToNEW  YORK 


Te.Ltl>HONt 

BowuNo  Q  nee  ft  •9O0 


Wr  bavc  boilers  Lnttalted  In  tbt  merchant  tcrvke  on  ill*  Pacific  Coaal  in  lffl7,  Id  active  acrvicc 
lodaj.  Twelve  eucceaeive  ordcra  from  on«  company;  7  from  another;  6  from  a  third;  4  (rem  iw« 
•(hers,  and  i  from  six  others. 

These  boilers  hold  lbs  retord  (or  ecoDonjr.  capacity  and  endurance  In  the  Navies  o(  Iht  WorUt. 

They  have  shotrn  the  same  characteristics  la  the  Mcfchant  Marine.  Babcock  A  Wilcox  Boilers  and 
lapcrhealera  in  one  vc*s«l  are  aavinc  more  than   IS  per  cent  over  Scolck  boUeis  in  sister  veascla. 

Babcock  A  Wilcoa  BoUsea  have  all  essential  paru  heavier  than  cormponding  parte  in  ScMch 
boilers,  living  (leater  security  atajiui  corrosion.  Ttacy  arc  lifbier,  aaler,  easier  to  clean  and  to  opar- 
ata  than  Scotch  boUeea.  and  much  mora  efAelcat. 


THE  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  CO. 


New  York 

CHAS.  C.  MOORE 
Pacific  Coast  Manager 
Sheldon  Building,  First  St.,  cor.  Market 


San  Francisco 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 


'  r^  *'^'^  >■>  /'yv'  V  r  ^  /"^  ^>>^  >•  >  >-  <».*'-^  ^.r-  >v  ^■-»  ^ 
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What  Balsa  Insulation  Means  to  the 
Shipowner  and  Shipbuilder 

BALSAinsulati<m  iseccmomicaliniiuun-  In  the  last  eighteen  months  more  than 

tenancc  of  refrigerated  ship  spaces  and  a  million  board  feet  of  Balsa  insulation  have 

practical  in  the  simplicity  of  its  instal-  been  installed  following  the  thorough  devel- 

lation.   It  proves  whitioii  for  tiie  many  opment  of  its  use  during  tiie  last  ten  srears. 

difficulties  heretofore  encountered  in  con-  Methods  of  treatment  that  retain  the  high 

struction  and  upkeep.  By  the  use  of  Balsa  insulating  value  of  this  lightest  of  all  woods, 

full  insulating  values  are  maintained,  with-  have  been  fully  proven.  Standard  plans  of  in- 

oiitreplacement,yearafter3rear;  stallatioa  have  been  estaUi^ed. 


tbere  it  a  saving  of  as  much  as 
fifty  percent  of  the  weight  of  the 
insulating  structure;  thinner 
walls  increase  the  avaikble  cargo 

space ;  and  the  original  cost  of  the 
completed  structure  is  less  than 
witii  other  good  maftetiala. 


Balsa  has  met  successfully  all 
those  tests  and  conditions  to 
which  an  extended  period  <^ 
actual  use  has  subjected  it.  Its 
use  has  brought  about  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
of  economical  dap  insulation. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  BALSA  SHIP  IXSULAI  ION 

\  Balaa  la  supplied  in  large  paneb  lun^c  •  ttructunl  •trengfli 
fully  half  tint  of  Bpruce. 

2  BalMfeqidntltttleatiiddiogandoiUy  aainglelayerofiheatli- 
inC  far  niriHe  protectim. 

3  Its  ttsisiancc  to  heat  transmissioa  is  equal  tO  that  of  OtSuX 

high  grade  insulating  materials. 

A  Balsa  is  even  lighter  than  cork,  and  the  weight  of  a  completed 
T 


i  ofattuctnieandof  inmikitiBCcflleicncy  Isolitaliied 
throui^  ezdutkn  of  moiature. 


g  Balaa  panels  are  easily  installed,  a  amall  number  of  tigfit  lit* 

ting  joints  minimizing  brat  leakage. 

"2  Removable  sections  can  be  installed  to  permit  ready  inspection 
of  diip't  Iran  fiw  painting  or  repdfs. 

g  Metal  sheathed  Balsa  panels  are  available  for  iasolstion  of 

boiler  room  hatches  and  crew  quarters. 

eAnarlkltiKbiehaffeandiM  th<  July,  igUfiuueeflntematwnal  Marme  Engitwam^,  deferibmg 
Babd  dif  ihmtlrt>%  mJ  iadtulmg  dctailtd  drtmrnp  sharwmg  standdtd  pUns  of  msUlUtka, 
Aflf  Asm  wtpnutsd  fut  ^unntaftsa  la  iiott  Mttnslti  i^sy  ^va  jmtf      '  ^^ff  ^  MttdtT 


American  Balsa  Company  Inc. 

305  Vernon  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING 

The   Shipping  Monthly"  (Liverpool,  England)  States  the  Following; 


CtfUHB  finm  will  prove  th«  atrongest  coomtilan  ol  Brilith  no- 
tor  ahipbuilfng  companies,  but  they  will  find  it  DO  easy  tuk  10 
overtake  the  ground  which  British  firnu  have  covwed,  wd,  lo 


(ar.  succcufully  applied  themselves  to, 


Will  Hdp  Build  an  American  Motoiship 
Merchant  Marine 

New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Company 

Work* -Home  Office,  Pacific  Cout  Office 

GRaiON.C0NN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"1 

I' 


1  MOTOR  SHJPBUJLDiNC.   The  notoriliip 

111  1^    T  to  grow  in  fa«w  wilh  Briliili  ownen  and  boilden,  and  tlie  pro-  | 

I  gress  made  during  the  last  lty>-  ynn  it  demonstrated  by  the  re-  I  ■ 

I  ^  tuiBj  of  Uojrd't  RcgiUer  of  Shippinf.  which  (how*  that  at  ihc  I 

prcMiit  time  there  an  1.447  motor  ASpt  afloat,  totallinf  l,263.- 
Ijj  000  Ions  groMi   in  1914  there  were  only  290  motor  ships  of  b 

«t  I  234,000  toM.   There  are  now  183  oil-«ogioed  craft  being  built  I  il 

>li  ttiMler  Lloyd't  wrver  witfi  a  groat  tonnage  of  502.944,  and  I 

I'  M^^d  most  of  lhe«  will  be  completed  within  the  course  of  the  next 

'H  twelve  months.    Since  the  Aimistice  Great  Bntain  has  moved  _ 

II  W  aliead  as  a  motor  shipbuilding  country  in  a  very  satisfactory  maa- 

4  I  ner.  and  of  the  vessels  being  built  a  grots  tonnage  of  241,003 

).  I  is  under  construction  in  yaids  ia  the  United  Kingdom.    The  I 

'  i    ^  Ovde  eaaifar  leads  die  wnv  aa  the  center  of  thi*  new  develoD-  *  ^ 

ii 

H  '        vahie  ol  the  Bpior  pmpdled  vcateL   Two  iel»  of  enginei,  buili 

by  a  Daniih  lim,  oniltt  Keaue  from  Metm.  Burmdctcr  &  Wain. 

Earc  SeinR  installed  in  a  new  craft  at  Hamburg,  and  this  vessel 
if  the  hr4t  oil-engined  ship  of  any  considerable  size  constructed 
in  Gernumy  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     At  the  Deutsche  I 
Werft  Hamburg  yard,   10  motor  ships  arc  under  construction,  "  ™ 

and  the  !  lamburg-Amerika  I. me.  who  are  very  interested,  are 

Csaid  to  contemplate  placing  fresh  contracts.  A  Scondmavian  W 
firm  have  juit  ittllied  a  4,500  ton  motor  ship  for  the  Swedish  I 
Lavaat  L^ei  It  is  someuhat  femarl(abU  lhat  Amtrkan  famt  I 
Aa»e  not  Ulfui  ^'ndfji  to  ihe  Diesel  engine,  although  At  ptuStU- 


Qyde  eaiily  lead*  ifae  way  a*  ibe  center  of  thw  new  develop-  *    ^  li 

oKnt.  for  Oiere  27  vendt  totallinf  173.630  toM  from  are  now 

Sin  course  of  comliuciion.  a  large  propoftioa  of  then  being  rap- 
resented  by  die  activiliet  of  Harland  &  Wolff. 
Foreign  lUpOWners  are  not  behindhand  in  recognizing  the  ^  J 

vahie  of  the  iwlor  pnpdled  voaeL   T«ro  mte  of  enginei,  buili 


ifics  i4  Aaf  mem  o/  iriirnif  veneU  ore  Iwcominff  aam  reeoff*  'l 
ffiied  nr  Ote  UtiUei  SUa.   The  ScandMSvim  paopl*  and  the  ^ 
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^Thc  LATEST  ^ 
ADDITION  io  ihe  ^ 
MOTOR  FLEET 


Standard  Oil  Companys 
M.S. H.T.Harper  equipped 
with  twin  1100- 1.  H  P 
"PACIFIC  WERKSPOOR' 
Diesel  Engines. 
Deadweight  -  -  5010  tons 
Speed  -  -  -  12  knots 
Fuel  Consumption  -  - 
-  54  barrels  per24 hours 
Fuel  Oil  -  -  -  14°  Baume 


This  is  the  second  of  th« 
Standard  Oil  Company's 
fleet  of  WERKSPOOR. 
propelled  motor  ships 


PACIFIC  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
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LOS  ANGELES 
SHIPBUILDING  6c 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Skiphuilders  and  Engineers 

Designers  and  Builders  of  all  types  of 
Steel  Ships,  Marine  Engines,  Boilers, 
Auxiliaries  and  Equipment.  Unlimited 
Repair  Facilities  for  Steel  and  Wood 
Vessels,  their  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment. 12,000'Ton  Floating  Dry-Dock. 
Building  Slips  and  Fitting  Wharves. 
Two  100-Ton  Shear  Le^.  Ocean  and 
Harbor  Tu^.   Fully  Equipped  Shops. 

A  Ship  Construction,  Dry  Dock  and  Repair 
Plunt,  complete  in  every  detail,  innintained  for 
service  to  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Murine  at 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro,  CaL 


West 

Fivt  of  this  tyf>t 
of  U. 500-Ton 
Flush  ©#c* 
St**}  Frtighttrt 
wtrt  iuih  for  tk* 
U  S.  Skipping 
Boar  J  Em  rrgtncy 
FhttCor^ration 
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The  increasing  use  of  superheat 

in  the  marine  field 


Foitrr  Sul>«»hc«»«r  in- 
■Mlltd  in  uptakt  of 
Scotch  boiler. 


Poiter  Sui>erhiater  in> 
»ta11*(S  in  tub*  bink 
o<  Pofltef  marine  wa- 
ttr-tobc  boUcr. 


The  cost  til  marine  fuel  has  increased  in  the  last 
£cw  years  tn  a  ])c>int  where  it  is  receivinfi  eonsiderahle 
attention.  To  imjjrove  the  fuel  economy  of  marine 
propelling  e(|uipnu-nt,  water-tube  boilers,  turbines. 
an<i  hi;;h  vacuum  e<nii])ment  have  been  installed  on 
many  ships,  and  over  one  thousand  ships  have  been 
fitted  with  superheaters. 

The  fuel  consumption  of  an  existinj;  installation 
can  l)e  reiluced  at  less  expense  by  afldin^;  stiperheaters 
than  hy  any  other  method,  and  the  fuel  savinj^  ei- 
lecied  by  l-'oster  .'superheaters  is  greater  than  obtaine»l 
from  high  price<l,  high  grade  equi(>ment  of  other 
types.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  l-'oster  Superheaters 
has  been  saved  in  from  two  to  three  years'  operation. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  .Scotch  marine 
boilers  where  the  superheat  can  be  ctbtaine<l  from  the 
waste  gases  without  any  additional  fuel  being  burned. 

In  a  ver}'  recent  case  a  large  tow  boat  company 
checked  the  performance  ol  twti  tluplicate  tugs,  one 
with  anti  the  other  without  Foster  wa.ste  heat  type 
superheaters.  The  fuel  saving  of  20%  is  paying  for 
the  .superheaters  in  less  than  two  years. 

In  many  Scotch  boilers  the  steam  space  is  small 
and  when  the  boilers  are  salted  severe  priming  occurs 
causing  rapid  wearing  of  turbine  blades  or  short  life 
t)f  engine  piston  rings.  Foster  waste  heat  superheaters 
entirely  eliminate  this  trouble  and  .save  considerable 
in  turbine  or  engine  repairs.  This  also  prevents  de- 
lays in  the  ships'  operation,  which  results  in  a  very 
attractive  additional  saving. 

Superheat  has  become  standard  in  land  plants  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  will  be  standard  in 
marine  plants  in  the  next  few  years.  If  America  is  to 
keep  her  place  on  the  seas  her  ships  must  follow  the 
proven  economy  of  her  land  plants.  The  American 
stationary  plants  are  admitted  the  peer  of  all  others 
and  the  American  marine  plant  will  unquestionably 
win  the  same  prestige  when  advantage  is  taken  of 
known  successful  fuel  saving  methods. 

Send  for  the  Foster  Superheater  Book  54 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    111  Broadway,  New  York 
BRANCHES: 

Boston.  50  Congress  Street  Philadelphia.  Land  Title  Building  Pittsburgh,  Oliver  Building 

Kansas  City,  Reliance  Bldg.  Chicago,  Harris  Trust  Bldg.         San  Francisco,  Balboa  Bldg.         Dallas.  Linz  BIdg. 

Norfolk,  T.  J.  Egan  Company  AGENCIES:  New  Orleans,  Marine  Supply  Company 

Galveston,  Neptune  Ship  Chandlery  Company 
WORKS:  DansviUe,  N.  Y.,  and  Egham,  England 

FOSTER  SUPERHEATERS 
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Leschen  Wire  Rope 

Every  Leschen  Wire  Rope  has  back  of  it 
over  60  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

Tall  ua  kow  you 
ut«  wir«  rop«  asd 
wa  shall  be  (lad 
lo  racommand  Ika 
rifhl  ropa  for  Ike 
work. 


For  heavy  koial- 
ins  we  racom- 
mand  Hercules 
(Red  ■  Strand) 
Wire  Rope,  be- 
cause of  its  (real 
strenfth  and  dur- 
ability. 

EtIablUhed  1857 


A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  CO. 


New  York 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Ckicato       Denver        San  Francisco 


1828 


M 


Kvery  y  e  .■»  r  sees 
higher  standards  in 
I  he  |i  1  u  in  b  i  n  g  de- 
manded for  s  h  i  i>  N 
that  carry  the  .\nicr- 
ican  flaR.  Naturally, 
thfy  turn  for  equip- 
ment to  the  com- 
pany that  has  de- 
veloped and  main- 
tained these  h  i  k 
s  I  a  n  d  a  f  d  .s  for  so 
many  years. 

The  ".American  Le- 
gion," recently  built 
for  lh<;  Munson  Line 
by  the  New  York 
ShipbuildinK  Corpo- 
ration,    is  ei|uipi>cd 

throughout  with  a  lileii  bathroom  of  cicepttoiul 
with  Mott  numbing,    beauty  in  the  "American  Le|ion." 

the  latest  addition  to  the  Munson 

MotI  Marine  Plumb- 
ing exemplirics  in  practical  form  the  latest  devel- 
opments demamk-d  in  marine  architecture.  It  hsa 
an  unequalled  reputation  for  service  in  every  type 
of  craft,  from  luolor  boat  lo  ocean  liner.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  our  latest  ".Marin'C  PhimbinK"  catalog. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  PLANT 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Boston.  Chicago,  Seattle 
and  all  principal  cities. 


AETNA-OLEUM'TPITON 


MAKINE  ENGINE  OILS 


Vios(?l  EnoiuG  Oil 
Diesol  Fiiel  Oil 
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^hrm  on  the 
ADVEmSINi 


Throw  On  The  Power! 


a^^-7<^g>T  IS  TRUE  thai  the  outlook  is  ex- 
^***''"8ly  bright  for  business  during 

A'iw  '^^^  important  industries 

of  ship  operating,  ship  repairing  and 

■s4LW(_iKJt.  mainlenancc. 

It  is  true  that  miMions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  by 
this  tremendous  purchasing  power. 

But  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  manufacturers  of 
marine  machiner>'.  auxiliaries,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies who  are  dependent  on  thi«  market  will  meet 
vigorous  competition. 

1922  will  be  a  prosperou*  year  for  aggreuive 
manufacturers. 

It  will  be  hopelessly  dull  for  quitters. 

The  lime  has  come  for  redoubling  sales  and  adver- 
tising campaigns. 

THROW  ON  THE  POWER! 


— -I!/ 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


Pin.  941 
Iron  Body  Broiuf  MounWd 
Pot  pre»»ut»  up  10  U»  '»•• 


Fit.  liSi.  CiBt  Stetl 
For  presfturcft  up  to  Hit  \\tt. 


Fif.  ;t7.  Bronit. 
For  pre»urr»  up  to  250  lbs. 


^IMtMT  COITION 
or  C*T»lOC  MAflS 

NO  sa 
LUNKENHEIMER 


Dependable  performance  is  ihe  service  record  of  LUNKENHEIMER  "VICTOR" 
GA  I  E  VALVES.  The  Lunkenheimer  solid  wedge  disc,  double-faced  and  guided  in 
its  travel,  is  the  most  practical  design  of  Gate  Valve  construction.  It  eliminates  "dragging" 
across  the  seatring  faces  and  the  consequent  wear  prevalent  in  valves  employing  loose  parts. 

Highest  quality  materials,  coupled  with  the  Lunkenheimer  method  of  manufacture: 
bearings  bushed  to  minimize  wear:  all  parts  including  the  seatrings  renewable,  and  the 
indestructible  gasket  between  the  bonnet  and  body  flanges,  all  tend  to  enhance  ihcir  value 
and  insure  longevity. 

Lunkenheimer  "VICTOR"  Gate  Valves  are  made  in  Bronze  for  pressures  up  to  123 
and  230  pounds:  in  Iron  Body  Bronze  mounted  for  pressures  up  to  100,  123,  173  and 
230  pounds,  and  in  Cast  Sleel  for  pressure*  up  to  330  pounds  and  temperature  to  SOO 
F.  A  complete  line  covering  every  service  requirement. 

LUNKENHEIMER  Distributors  situated  in  practically  every  port  carry  LUNK- 
ENHEIMER PRODUCTS  in  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  Specify  LUNKEN- 
HEIMER and  insist  on  getting  what  you  specify. 

IH£  LUNKENHEIMER  £2. 

— "QUALfTY"-— 

LAKGKsr  MANUFACTURERS  OP 
HIGH  GRADE  ENGINEERING  SPECIALTIES 
IN  THE  WORLD 
NEW  YORK     —..Kiz-IKIKI  A-ri  BOSTON 

CHICAGO      CINCINNATI  london 

Export  Dept.  I  ;9  l}S  Lilayclie  St..  Nr<r  YorV 
PLEASE  MENTION  PACtFtC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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Picture  opposite  illuilratn  Wind- 
lui  Geirinf;  for  U.  S.  S.  Ttnn«>- 
ntt.  Worm  wiieelt  T  4^4"  in  diam- 
eter made  from  Cramp'i  Super* 
Strenxth  Gear  Bronie.  The  worm 
■•  12.411*  in  diameter  oi  Cartaoa 
SteeL 


Meeting  the  Demand  for  a 
Better  Gear  Bronze 


Not  only  does  Cramp's  Super-Strength  Gear  Bronze  fill  ever>'  requirement  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gears,  but  more  than  that,  it  has  created  a  new  standard  for  this  type  of 
metal. 

After  90  years  experience  in  the  manufact'ire  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  we  have 
learned  the  secret  of  producing  a  bronze  which  engineers  can  specify  with  entire  con- 
fidence when  planning  gears  which  must  be  wholly  reliable. 

TeHt-M  of  the  worm  wheels  shown  above,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  showed  the  following: 


Gear  "A" 
Gear  "B" 
Gear  *'C' 


Strain  per 

square  inch 
in  lb». 

117500 
98500 
104500 


Limit  of 
EL  .STICITY 
p  ;r  square 
in  h  in  lbs. 

63500 
69000 
7000O 


Elongation 
per  cent  of 
original 
length 

20.0 
19.0 
23.0 


Reduction 
per  cent 

of  original 
section 

27.5 
18.0 
22.0 


THE  WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS 
SHIP  &!ENGINE  BUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Specialists  in 
Foundr>-  Products- 
Iron.  Steel  and 
Bronze 


SUPERl 


6R0NZE 


ikaim; 


This  bronze  can  be  fur* 
niahed  in  the  form  oi 
forged  or  can  blanka  01 
tear  wheel*  machined  and 
hobbcd  compJete,  includ. 
inn  the  furnithinjt  ol 
tleel  worma  —  ready  (or 
inalallation. 
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The  Only  Self-  Contained  Plant  in  the  fVest 


Machine,  Forge,  Boiler,  Plate,  Pipe  and  Structural  Shops 

LOt  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Marine  Enfinet 
If  arine  Boileri 
Line  Shaftinc  and 

Tail  Shafta 
Cargo  Winches 
Anchor  Hoista 
Capatana 


Steel  Office 

Buildinga 
Steel  Mill 

Buildings 
Steel  Warehouaes 
Steel  Towen  of 

all  kinds 
Steel  Towers  for 

Wireless 

Stations 
Steel  Towers 

and  Tanks 
Steel  Lift 

Bridges 
Rock  Crushers 
Stamp  Mills 
Hammered  Steel 

Shoes  and  Dies 
Cast  Steel  Shoes 

and  Dies 
Cast  Steel  Sleere 

Dies 
Electric  Mine 

Hoists 
Steam  Mine 

Hoists 
Locomotive 

Cranes 
RoUs 

Pulp  Presses 
Molasses  Tanks 
Electric  Pass- 
enger Eleratora 
Electric  Freight 
Elevators 


Ships'  Fuel  Oil 
Tanks 

Ships'  Water 
Tanks 

Culinary  Tanks 

Smoke  Stacks 


Horizontal  Return 
Tubular  Boilera 

Vertical  Tubular 
Boilers 

Water  Tub« 
Boilers 


Feed  water 

Heatera 
Steel  Smoks 

Stacks 
Water  Tanks 
Steel  Tanks  and 

Towers 


Hemispherical 
Bottom  Tanks 
and  Towers 

Standpipes 

Pressure  Tanks 

Ships'  Tanks 

Steel  Water  Pipe 


Muchining  a  built-up  crank  ihnft  fur  a  2800  h.  p.  •n^is*  IB  th« 
LlewellxB  alieps,  the  only  •elf-containvd  plaal  in  the  W«<l.  Th* 
wabt  are  cast  at  lha  Llawellyn  ttMl  fouadry,  the  bearing!  and  pin* 
are  forged  from  Llewellyn  tteel  ingots. 


Steel  Pressnre 

Pipe 
Penstocks 
Riveted  Steel 

Pipe 
Steel  Brideea 
Steel  Buildinca 


Steam  Hoista 

Locomotive 
Cranea — 

Electric 

Locomotive 
Cranes — Steam 

Traveling  Cranea 

— Electric 

Traveling  Cranea 

—Hand 
Jib  Cranes 

Steel  Stiffleg 
Derricks 

Steel  Guv 
Derricks 

Heavy  and  Light 
Forginga 

Heat  Exchangera 

Condensers 

Storage  Tanka 

Gas  Holders 

ChUled  RolU 

Steam  Enginea, 
Corliss 

Hydraulic  Pass- 
enger Elevaton 

Hydraulic  Freight 
Elevators 

Electric  Hoists 


ROLLIMG  MILL  AND  FOUNDRIES 


STEEL  SHAPES 


PLAT 

ROUND 

SQUARE 


ANGLES 
CHANNELS 
I  BEAMS 


TORRANCE,  CALIFORNIA 

STEEL  BARS— FOR  CONCRETE 

RIVET  STEEL  STEEL  BILLETS 

STAYBOLT  STEEL        STEEL  INGOTS 
FORGING  INGOTS         STEEL  CASTINGS 
GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS 
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VIEW  IN  SHIP  SHAFT  ASSEMBLING  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

SHIP  SHAFTING 

THRUST    SHAFTS  LINE   SHAFTS  PROPELLER  SHAFTS 

PRESS  forged  from  Acid  Open  Hearth  Steel  Octagonal  Fluted  Hot  Top  Ineott 
and  properly  Heat  treated;  furnished  either  rough  turned  or  finished  complete. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  complete  sets  of  Ship  Shafting  including  Thrust  Blocks 
Line  Shaft  Bearings  and  Stem  Tube*,  finished  complete  and  assembled  ready  for  m- 
stallation  without  any  further  work  being  necessary  at  the  Ship  Yard. 
Mesta  finished  Ship  Shafting  accttrately  finished  and  aligned  is  especially  adapted 
for  turbine  driven  shipi. 

MESTA  MACHINE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS,  WEST  HOMESTEAD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

<MAIL  ADDRESS.  BOX  1124.  PITTSBURGH) 

Manufacturers  of 

Oftl  And  Stetm  Power  EnKints.  Blowtni;  Enxtnes,  Rollins  Mill  Machinery.  Forsinc  PresMt.  Qcir  and 
Root  DrWcft.  Barometric  CondcnMr  and  Vacuum  Pump»,  Air  Comjtrnsort.  Picklinji  Machines.  Cut 
and  Machine  MoMtd  Giara  and  RoUins  Mill  Pinions,  Iron  and  SimI  Caatin(a,  KoUa,  Forcinca, 
For(ln(  Ingou,  Forsinc  BillcM,  ttc. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  I'llltburc  Chicaao,  III.  WathinKton.  D.  C. 

Sinaer  Bld(.  Oliver  llldji.  Railway  Kxcliantc  Munacr  lildg. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

L.  R.  Coffin              Shook  St  Fletcher  Supply  Co.         I.  it.  Corric  At  Cl>.  Mario  Tansini.  Engr.  MHaui  &  Company,  Lid. 

Holbrook  lllil|t.                   Dru'vn.Marx  Bldx.                   1 1  Victoria  St.  Via  S.  Marto  10,  6J  llroadway.  New  York 

i>an  Vranci^ci*.  Cat.                 Birmingham.  Ala.                     Lundon,  Enif.  Milan,  Italy  Tokyo,  japan 
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JAMES  SHEWAN  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Shipyard  and  Works— Foot  of  25th,  26th  and  27th  Sts.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


En  Sneers, 
Ironworkers 
&  Shipwrights 


General  Repair- 
ers of  Wood  & 
Iron  Vessels 


N«w  York  Offie* 
32  BROADWAY 

T«UplMii*t 
BrMd  5S33-5834 

PRED  U.  FEKWICK 
M*nag*r<  NtwyorkOffle* 


Brooklyn  I'l; 


MAIN  OFFICE 
FOOT  OF  27th  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Talepkon*.  4100  SOUTH — Connectinf  >ll  departmeaU 


Ten 
Floating 
Dry  Docks 


1000  to  12000 
TONS 


"SHEWANS" 
BrooUya 


Canton  Insurance 
Office 

( Limited) 

OF  HONGKONG.  CHINA 


Capital  Subscribed   $1,250,000.00 

Capital  Paid  Up    500.000.00 

,  Cash  Assets      4.334.694.00 

Xet  Surplus    2.822.563.44 


The  Above  Company  Conducts  a  General 
Marine  Insurance  Business 


PARROTT  &  CO.,  General  Agents 

Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
320  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  L.  BARRY,  Manager 

J.  B.  F.  DAVIS  ft  SONS,  Agents 
COLMAN  BLDG.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


MARINE  INSURANCE 
THE 

IMPORTERS  &  EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of 

New  York 

INSURES 

Hulls,  Cargoes,  Freights  and 
Disbursements 


PARROTT  &  CO. 

General  Agenta 

PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  DEPARTMENT 
320  California  Street 

San  Francisco 
E.  L.  BARRY,  Manager 
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r*  R  A  N  E*S 
SHIPYARD 


AND 


DRYDOCKS 


Erie  Basin,  Breakwater  Gap, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


TURBINE,  REOPRQCATING  ENGINE. 
BOILER  AND  HULL  REPAIRS 


CAPAQTY  OF  DRYDOCKS 


No.  1  .  .  2,500  Gross  Tons  .  .  250  Feet 

No.  2  .  .  5.500    "     "  .  .  380  " 

No.  3  .  .      900    "  .  .  200  " 

No.4  .  .  11,000    *•     "  .  .  500  " 


(HmbW  rmm  DMk  Mm 
(Kwiy  Cm-  0»M«liMi  OctoW  1,  IMt) 


HkIum,  Boikr,  Bhdnulfc 
Cwpiilir  Slitipf 

Pkle  «ad  Ani^  Fmactf 


THEO.  A.  CRANE'S  SONS  CO. 

BrtabliiiMd  1S67 


1  rlf^phon«  •  .  .  -  .  Henry  3000 
Nithl  Phone     .    •    .    Midwood  3474 


ERIE  BASIN  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


j 
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MARINE 

Reduction  Gear  Units 


■ 

n 

^5 

HERRINGBONE  GEARS 

for  use  in  tingle  and  double  turbine  ships  and  in  Diesel  and 
Semi-Diesel  driven  molorships  offer  the  nnost  highly  efficient 
means  of  power  Irantmission  obtainable.  Falk  Marine  Units 
permit  a  smooth  continuous  flow  of  power  with  virtually  no 
wear.  They  reduce  vibration  and  are  absolutely  dependable 
even  under  the  severest  cottditions.  Falk  Marine  Gear  Units 
have  been  in  constant  service  for  many  years.  They  have 
proved  their  merit  both  in  commerce  and  in  war. 
Our  Engineering  Department  is  ably  fitted  to  deal  with  your 
individual  problems. 

Communicate  niiih  our  ntatetl  representative 


HBRRINGBONB 
HARINt  REDUCTION  OiWS 

wrntAiiiru  irpiriiMrv 


The  Falk  Corporation 

Succeuor  to 

THE  FALK  COMPANY 

REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  O.  Beyer,  10O7  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
M.  P.  Fillingham,  50  Church  St..  New  York  City 
F.  W.  Crimwood,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Fngincering  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  619-623  New  Birlcs  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

FORKICN  REPRESENTATIVE 

Gustav  Melms,  3  Rue  Taitbout,  Parii. 


MOO  S.  H.  P.  Sinile  Reduc- 
tion Falk  HcrrlnKbone  Gear 
Unit  for  Compound  Turbinvi. 
Speed  1900  to  132  R.  P.  M. 
Twin  Screw  PaiMoger  Shipi. 
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Don't  be  an  Indian 


The  Indian*  knew  nothing  of  a  mer- 
chant marine. 

They  cared  lc»». 

As  a  result  they  had  no  tea,  coffee, 
bay  rum,  preierved  ginger,  mosquito 
sticks,  rattan  furniture,  silk  shirts. 
French  novels,  alligator  pears  and  race 
problems. 

Consider,  my  son.  where  you  would  be  without  all  those  thing*  |o 
make  life  interesting. 

Dont'  be  an  Indian,  even  a  good  one;  because  sonwone  remarked 
that  Mr.  Redface  was  good  only  when  dead.  You  may  be  dead  to 
our  merchant  marine,  of  course,  but  not  if  you  read 


PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 
$2.00  a  year 


fr 


TEAR  IT  OFF  AND  MAIL  IT  IN! 

PACIFIC  MARINS  REVIEW. 
San  Francisco; 

t  acctpt  your  offn.    Sand  12  numbcn  ior  U.M. 

Name  

Streei  Addrcsa   
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Bcadiy  MaUac  MacMm 


Southwuk  2IKI0  Ton 


Southwwk  SurSng  Preu 


Hendry  I^ibc 


MACHINE  TOOLS 

That  Wm  Reduce  Your  Shop  Costs 

EXCLUSIVE  FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 

HENDEY  MACHINE  CO. 

Engint  L»ihc<:  PJatn  utd  UnivrfMl  Millcn:  PricdoB  Sbafftn; 
Heavy  B.  G.  Crink  Shap«r<. 

NEWTON  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS 

Sloiten,  Vertical  ft  Horlianul  UUlera.  Cold  Stm,  Roury 
PUoeri,  Borini  Machknei.  Partible  ft  Special  Machine  Toola. 

8TEINLE  TURRET  MACHINE  CO. 

24*  Side  Carriace  Turret  Latbea. 

THE  AVEY  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO. 

"Aver"  Ball  Bearing  Drillt. 

KING  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

Vertical  Boring  and  Turning  MIIU.  ]S*  to  100'. 

CHAMPION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Electric  Cranea,  All  Trpca. 

HOUSTON  STANWOOD  ft  GAMBLE  CO. 

Heavy  Engine  L^alhca,  if  to  71'. 

SOUTHWARK  FOUNDRY  ft  MACHINE  CO. 

Hydraulic  Machinery;  Puncbei  and  Shear*:  Bending  RoUa; 
Preaaea;  Special  Machinery. 

THE  NORBOM  ENGINEERING  CO. 

LyaholRi  Punch  Table*:  Shipyard  Equipment. 

ERIE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Sleam  Hammer*;  All  Type*;  Trimming  Prc*a«s. 

THE  BILLINGS  ft  SPENCER  CO. 

Board  Drop  Hammer*;  Trimming  Preiaea. 

NEW  BRITAIN  MACHINE  CO. 

Multiple   Spindle   Automatic   Bar   and  Chucking  Machlnea; 

Shop  Furniture. 

AJAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Up*«tting  and  Forging  Machine* :  Automatic  Feed  Rivet  M* 
chinci:  Bull  Doicra;  Nut  and  Waahcf  Machine*. 

GARDNER  MACHINE  CO. 

Dl*c   Grinder*:    Pattern    Maker*'    Dlac   Grinder* :  Baffiai 
Machine*;  "0.  I.  A."  (Gardner  Improved  Abraiiv*)  DUea. 

POTTER  ft  JOHNSTON  MACHINE  CO. 

Automatic  Turret  Lathea:  Automatic  naton  and  Plaioa  Riii( 
Machine*;  Automatic  Milling  Machine*. 

WM.  SELLERS  ft  CO.,  INC. 

Heavy  Machine  Toola. 

HAMMOND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sentitive  Ball  Bearing  Radial  Drill*. 

WESTERN  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS 

Heavy  Radial  Drilling  Machine*.  1'  to  •'. 

THE  FOOTE-BURT  CO. 

He*vy  Duty  Drilling  Machine*. 

ARTHUR  COLTON  CO. 

Hich  Speed  Steel  Twiat  Drill*:  H.  S.  Oil  Hole  ft  Special  DrQI*. 

ILLINOIS  TOOL  WORKS 

High  Sptcd  Milling  Cutter*:    H.  S.  Reuner*:   H.  S.  Hob*: 
Die  Piling  Machine*. 

DAVIS  BORING  TOOL  CO. 

Eapaniion  Boring  Baia:  Expaniion  Reamer*. 

JOHN  BATH  ft  CO.,  INC. 

•'K«*y  Cut"  Ground  Tap* 

THE  TAFT-PEIRCE  MFG.  CO. 

Preciiion  Gauge*:  Limit  Gauge*;  Eipaiialen  Hand  Reamer*: 

Tool  Room  Equipment,  etc. 


Kimt  V*rtte*l  Boring  ft  Taroing  MIU 


III 


i 


Erie  St*am  Ufop  Hammer 


Machine  Tools— Automatics— Electric  Cranes— Shop  Specialties 


BRANCH  OFFICE 


LOUIS  G.  HENES 

MAIN  OFFICE  "Machliia  Tool  SDeclallst" 

AND  SHOW  ROOM  piBCiiinB  I  »«■  9|iaviaii>ft        TItIo  iRSUPance  Bldg. 

76  Fromont  Stroot  Los  Aagelos,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  chas.  s.  taylor.  Mgr. 

,  ^      i-y  Go 


i     Ford  CSl  Geirrine 


i 


720-722  Merchants'  Exchange  Building 

JENKINS  A  MILLER.  Seattle  Repre*entali*e« 


STEERING  GEARS 
WINCHES 
WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS 
PUMPS 

ICE  MACHINES 

"McNAB"  DIRECTION  AND  REVOLUTION 

INDICATORS 
WHISTLE  CONTROLS 
PNEUMATIC  ENGINE  COUNTERS 
FEED  WATER  HEATERS 
FEED  WATER  FILTERS 
CONDENSERS 
FORD  CHAIN  HOISTS 
NEVASPLIT  PANELING 
TRACY  STEAM  PURIFIERS 
"CORY"  MARINE  EQUIPMENT 
REID'S  "RELIANCE"  SECTIONAL  FURNACE 

FRONTS  AND  FORCED  DRAFT  FANS 
CENTRIFUGAL  CIRCULATING  PUMPS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  B.  HUSTON,  Portland  Repretentativa 

Marine  and  Mill  Equipment 

Manufacturer*'  Agents 

"ROMELINK"  METAL  BUNKS  AND  BERTHS 
"RESISTO"  FIRE-RESISTING  PUTTY  AND  PAINT 
"DUNTLEY-KING"  PNEUMATIC  TOOLS  AND 
PARTS 

KITCHEN'S  REVERSING  RUDDERS 
METAL  WORKERS'  CRAYONS 
MANGANESE  BRONZE  PROPELLERS  AND 

CASTINGS 
NATIONAL  ANCHORS 
ANCHOR  CHAINS 
WONDER  PIPE  BENDERS 

WELIN  QUADRANT  AND  SHEATH  SCREW 
DAVITS 

METALLIC  LIFEBOATS  Jc  LIFERAFTS 
A.  B.  C.  RING  BUOYS  AND  LIFE  PRESERVERS 
MARINE  TELEPHONES 
"BALSA"  WOOD  FOR  INSULATING 
"JOHN  CRANE"  FLEXIBLE  METALLIC  PACKING 
CORRUGATED  BOILER  FURNACES 
FORD'S  PATENT  TOWING  CHOCKS  FOR  WIRE  HAWSERS 
WHITE  SYSTEM"  OF  BURNING  FUEL  OIL  MECHANICALLY 
MARITIME  HYDRAULIC  OIL  SERVICE 
Guard*  againct  explotioii  of  Bunker  or  Tank 


HYDE  WINDLASS  CO. 


Bath,  Maine 


Manufacturer*  of 

Steam  and  Electric 

Steerert, 
Windlasses, 
Capstans, 
Winches, 
Pumps 
and 

Manganese 
Bronze 
Castings 


and 

Hyde 
Manganese 

Bronze 
Propellers 

of  all 
Descriptions 


HYDE  WINDLASS  CO. 


BATH -MAINE 


lielhlchem-Buill  Equipment  for  the 
Cenltal  Railroad   of  ,\'etf  Jersey 


Bethlehem-Built 

Floating  Equipment  for  Railroads 


I'l.WTS 
FOKK  KIVKK 

MDOKK 
LliulKlh.  N.  j. 

IMON 
San  FranciMTo,  Cal. 

II.VKI.W' 
Wilntinjituii,  IM. 

SI-AKMOWS  I'lilST 
Sparrow *»  IViml, 

tl.M.TIMoKK  DKV 
1M)CKS 
Ua1iinH»rv, 

RKIHNtiHiN 
K«^linf!1oti,  I'A. 


I'loatirif,'  ICquipnicnt  (iiKTatcd  h\  tlu'  Cintral  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  is  representative  of  a  lar>;c  nunilier  of  rteets  of  harbor 
craft  that  have  heen  constructed  by  the  I'.ethlehem  yanls  for 
Railroad  Companies.  Steamship  Lines  and  Municipalities. 
Bethlehem-Built  eipiipnient  for  the  C  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  in- 
cludes— 


Steamer— 

Sar.ll>  lltKik 
Ferryboats— 

Itayonite 
4'iaMfiir«l 

Mniu  li  Chunk 


Wr»llirl.| 
I.akr  \V>K«| 
Itunnil  llrrHik 
Kr,\  Itank 
lnaltll>rl<l 

Kliiabrlh 


Tuiboata— 

Sia  llriKhl 
ItriilnetiMi 
.\>lilTy 

Lilhitn — 

Ilnvotnir 


Kafilun 

Mauch  Chtiuk 

CarflcaU— 

Six  two  track 
?4c*rn  tlirtr  trark 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
General  Sales  Offices  for  Ships  and  Marine  Repairs 
111  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SalM  OlAcn: 

BoatOii  Wathinjtton  Cleveland  Chtcaxo 

Philaddphla  Atlanta  St.  Lcuii 

Baltimore  Pitttburgh  Detroit  San  Franctwo 


BETHLEHEM 


A.  , 


/ 


Pair  of  Belhlchem-lVeir 
Feed  Pumps  1t>iih  Float  Tank 
and  Aulomalic  Control 


Bethlehem-Weir  Feed  Pumps 

In  Marine  Service,  RELIAIJILITY  is  the  essential  re(|uirenient. 

netiilcliem-W'eir  feed  ]nitn])S  are  (lesi<jjic<l  with  particular  atlcnticm  to  this 
feature,  and  their  reliability  is  attested  to  by  installations  of  \\'eir-ty]>e 
pumps  agfjrcfjatin};  apimixiniately  'X).000,C100  Iuirse|)o\ver  in  merchant  and 
naval  vessels  of  all  ty])es  and  with  boilers  of  every  description. 

Other  Bethlehem-Weir  Products 

Titel  Oil  Pumps,  Cicnvral  Scr\ice  I'unips.  I'onrcU  I.nbririilion 
i'linips,  Turl>o-l''ei-il  Pumps,  Monotype  Air  Pumps,  Dual  Air 
I'uinps,  Pccil  Water  Mcatcrs.  "L'niflux"  CondeiisiTs,  Kvapor- 
ntors  and  l)islilkr«,  Krine  Ejectors,  Hyilrokinclcrs. 

Our  Union  Plant  has  the  Exclusive  Aeency  in  the  San  Francisco  District  for 


1 « >«1  It  I  I «  «*  1  Jll  t  St. 


....  il|  "  «rf 


The  only  system  of  fire  protection  for  the  boiler  rooms  and  etigine  rooms  of  oil  burning  steamships 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

PRICES  GLADLY  FURNISHED 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION.  Ltd. 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

0*neral  Sales  Offices  for  Auxiliary  Machinery  and  Fittings 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Ntw  York 
BoctoQ 


Philadtlphit 
BAltimorc 


Atlanta 


Sain  OIRcn : 


Ptiiaburth 
CIcTeland 


Detroit 
Chicajto 


St.  Louii 
San  Pranciico 


BE/THL£H£N 


MARINE  FORCED  DRAFT 


1 


RELIANCE  Fans  &  Engines 
RELIANCE  Furnace  Fronts 
Retarders 

and 

Minor  Fillings 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FOR 
REPLACE  OR  REPAIR  WORK 

Write  or  Telegraph  for  Pricei 

JOHN  REID  &  CO. 


30  CHURCH  ST. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


San  Francesco,  Calif., 
Ford  ft  Geirrine, 
Merchants  Exchange  BIdg. 


ALBER6ER 
DRY  DOCK 
PDMPS 


Illustration  shows  20,000 
Ton  Floating  Dry  Dock 
using  twelve  20  -  inch  Al- 
berger  Vertical  Shaft  Pumps 
driven  by  twelve  100  H.P. 
290  r.p.tn.  motors — in  con- 
stant use  since  1912. 


Send  for  Bullelin 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


ALBERGER  PUMP  AND  CONDENSER  COMPANY 

140  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
Buildert  of  Steamship  Engine  lioom  Auxiliaries 
San  Francisco:    FORD  ft  GEIRRINE,  Merchants  Exchange  Building 


December 
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ROCKFORD  MILLING  MACHINES 


Rockford  No.  2  UniverMl  Back  Geared  High  Power  Miller 
with  Constant  Speed  Oevtceii 


There  are  four  fundamental 
points  which  serve  to  characterize 
Rockford  Millers.  Check  them 
up.  See  if  you  know  any  other 
machine  which  embodies  these 
points  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  the  Rockford. 

1 —  Instant  adjustment  of  the  main 
spindle  by  a  single  nut  at  the 
rear  that  takes  up  all  wear.  This 
obviates  hours  of  wasted  time 
spent  taking  up  wear  on  old- 
style  machine. 

2 —  Flanged  Support  for  Overhang- 
ing Arm  —  giving  exceptionally 
rigid  support  that  reduces  vibra- 
tion and  increases  cutting  ca- 
pacity. 

3 —  Back  Gears  inclosed  in  column 
— quick  return  of  table — heavy 
rigid  construction. 

4 —  All  Feed  Levers  arc  on  the  front 
within  easy  reach  of  the  oper- 
ator. One  lever  controls  all  feeds 
and  is  easily  reached  when  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  machine. 

LonKitudinal  Feed  28"  Automatic 
Trun.sverse  Feed  8"     )  Hand  or 
Vertical  Feed  19"        (  Automatic 
Working  Surface  of  Table  50  x11  Vz' 


MACHINE  TOOL  SPECIALISTS 

SOME  OF  OUR  LEADING  UNES 


CINCINNATI  SHAPER  CO. 

Heavy  Duty  Shapers 
FOSTER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Screw  Machines  and  Turret  Lathes 
HAMILTON  MACHINE  TOQL  COMPANY 

Heavy  Duty  Lathes  and  Planers 
THE  MINSTER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Hi-Duty  Drilling  Machines 
MONARCH  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Engine  Lathes;  sizes  10  to  30" 
U.  S.  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Hand  Millers 
PITTSBURGH  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

Large  Heavy  Duty  Lathes 


WHIPP  SHAPER  COMPANY 

16"  and  20"  Medium  Duty  Shapers 
LIBERTY  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Opensidc  and  Standard  Planers 
ROCKFORD  LATHE  &  DRILL  COMPANY 

Economy  Lathes 
ROCKFORD  MILLING  MACHINE  CO. 

Universal  and  Plain  Millers 
MUELLER  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Radial  Drills 

LOSHBOUGH-JORDAN  MACH.  &  TOOL  CO. 

Power  Punch  Presses 
WILMARTH  MORMAN  COMPANY 

Grinding  Machinery 
  CO. 


CINCINNATI  GEAR  CUTTING  MACH 
Gear  Cutters  and  Hobbers 

Also  Many  Others 

Representative  stocks  carried  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angelra 

HERBERTS  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
HO  First  Street 
Telephone — Sutter  4967 


LOS  ANGELES 
Third  St  San  Pedro  Su. 
Auto.  62871— Broadway  6299 


1  * 

I 
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MILLHOLLAND 


Turret  Lathes 

The  photograph  o{  this  Milhollanrl  set- 
up was  taken  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Houde  Engineering  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

It  shows  the  finishing  operations  on  the 
reservoirs  of  hydrauUc  shock  absorbers. 

Note  how  close  the  limits  are  held. 


Mlllholland  Machine  Company 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
1102  West  23rd  Street 


■ 

I 


Some  of  Our  Leading  Accounts: 


THOMPSON  GRINDER  COMPANY 

Unlv(r»«l  CrlmtiftK  Machinc-k,  Culttr  fttid  Reamer  Gfindcri 

MILHOLLAND  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Turret  Lathes.  Screw  Machinei,  Brasi  Lithes.  etc. 

KEARNEY  AND  TRECKER  CORPORATION 

Manufacturing.  Plain.  Univerial.  and  Vertical  Millinx 
Machine! 

BARBER-COLMAN  COMPANY 

HcibbinK  Mjtchines,  High  Speed  and  Cftrboei  Cuttcri 

CLEVELAND  PLANER  COMPANY 

OpcRKide  Planers  and  Horixontal  Boring  Milli 

LEHMAN  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Engine  Lathei,  Geared  Head  and  Cone  DrWvil 

RIVETT  LATHE  &  GRINDER  COMPANY 

Precision  Lathrt  antj  Grmilcra 

CHAPIN-SKELTON  CORPORATION 

HitH  Speeil  Reamers;  Inaiitc  Boring  Bara 

WASHBURN  SHOPS 

Twtil  Drill  Grinder! ;  Sensitive  Drilli 

STANDARD  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
Muid  and  Wcicbl  Ftcd  Mllllns  Mxhinn 


BELLEVUE  INDUSTRIAL  FURNACE  COMPANY 

HtMi  Trc«Mnc  Furnac<«  (or  Cat  or  Oil 

GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Turret  Lathes.  Boring  and  Turninf  Mills,  Autonrtaiic  Turret 
Lathes,  Horiaontal  Boring  Mills,  Tool  Grinders 

MILWAUKEE  SHAPER  COMPANY 

Crank  Shaj>*T8.  Belt  and  Motor  DrWtn 

GORDON  PLANER  COMPANY 

Merrincbone  Gear  Driven  Planers 

CHARD  LATHE  COMPANY 

High  Grade  Screw  Cutting  Engine  Lathca 

CARLTON  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Plain  and  Univeraal  Radial  Drills 

OTT  GRINDER  COMPANY 

External  and  Internal  Grlniling  Machines 

LOGAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Air  Chucks 

MURCHEY  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

CoUapiible  Dies  and  Taps 

CINCINNATI  ELECTRIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Electric  Drilli,  Grinders,  etc. 


REPRESENTATIVE  STOCKS  CARRIED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES 


F.  O.  STALLMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
San  Francisco 
167-173  First  Street 


MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Los  Angeles 
500  E.  Third  Street 
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POLLAK 


Large  shafts  in 
Heat  Treat  Dept. 
Cincinnati  Works. 


Marine 


F  o  r  g'  i  n  g' s 


ALSO 


ROLLED  STEEL 
SHAPES  AND  BARS 
FOR  LOCKERS. 
SHELVES.  ETC. 
CONCRETE 
REINFORCING 
BARS 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 

On  all  large  heavy  smooth  forged  or  rough  ma- 
chined marine  work.  Propeller,  thruit,  cam  and 
motor  shafts,  piston  rods,  connecting  rods.  Re- 
pair forgings. 


The  Pollak  Steel  Company 


71st  St..  Carthage 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


GeneraJ  Sales  and  Foreign  Offices 

Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Works:  Cleveland 
Marion.  O.,  Chicago 
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The  photographs  shown 
were  taken  from  machines 
designed  and  built  by  Llew- 
ellyn Iron  Works  for  the  Ari- 
zona Standard  Copper  Com- 
pany, near  Bouse,  Arizona, 


where  the  mining  company 
has  a  very  large  body  of 
copper  ore  of  exceptional 
values  which  can  be  leached. 

The  machinery  will  be  use^ 
in  connection  with  a  copper 


leaching  plant  which  is  now 
being  built  in  which  the  ore 
will  be  ground  to  the  re- 
quired fineness  and  the  cop- 
per leached  out  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  precip- 


itated on  scrap  iron  or  elec- 
trolytically. 

The  ball  mill  weighs  about 
thirty  tons  and  the  crusher 
about  twenty  tons. 


TIM 


WAIT  FOB  NO  • 


TO  BE  PL 


•  DO  IT  NOW 


dTIDE 

SURANCE 

^CED 


g  DRIVEN  ASHOR 

WHEN  THIS  HAPPENS, 
WILL  FEEL  NO  WORRY 
IF  YOUR  INSURANC! 
IS  IN  THE  HANDS  C 

C.H.WILLIAMSON  6 

322  CALIFORNIA  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MARINE  COPPER  WORK 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders,  shipowners  and  (he  marine  trade  in 
general  have  learned  that  their  requirements  are  satisfactorily 
handled  by  the  modern  manufacturing  plant  which  is  ipecializ- 
ing  on  Marine  Copper  tVorlf. 


C.  W.  SMITH  COPPER  WORKS 

16  W»hln|lon  Strtcl  TcUph«nt  K<*rny  3B92 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


COMM'S^t^'rj^.iL  IRON  WORKS 


CAM,  CRANK 
STEAMSHIP 
SHAFTING,  SHOES 
AND  DIES,  PUL- 
VERIZING BALLS 


ORGINGS 


OIL  AND  WATER 
WELL  MACHINERY 
TOOLS  AND 
SUPPLIES 


OAKLAND 


EDWIN  FORREST  FORGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARINE  WELDING  COMPANY 


ACETYLENE 

AND 

ELECTRIC 


SAN  PEDRO  CALIFORNIA 
Bar^e  on  Call  Basid*  Tour  Ship  Day  and  Night 


WELDING 


MARINE  BOILER  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
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LiDGERWOOD 
SERVICE 

follows  the  winch 
at  work. 


It  k  piompt*  satisEactoiy  and  fiu'ieacluiig. 


FOR  INSTANCE: 

&& '^S€aiiiie"iBNewY«d[witduBloleiivopoitoa|HBH]r  I2llu  Onkr  noeifed  over 
die  telephone  at  10.00  A.  M.  January  1 2th  for  a  complete  Ml  «t  wadt  wpmea.  fiefoiv  5 
o'clock  that  ahemooo  the  parts  wete  detiveied  to  die  "ScMnme." 

S.  S.  "Suncwco"  at  Norfolk,  Va  ,  nwHi^  two  c(>nn<><-t!n^  rr^A^.     Wf  r'^rivrd  thr  ordrr  at 
New  Yofk  office  oa  Match  U  th  at  noon  aa<i  tekgiapbed  oui  Norloik  agenu  to  supply 
lodi  fran  MDcfc.   Radi  defiwad  ta  Hp  cufy  iMatt  i 

Note*        ^         ^         ^  for  our  No.  1917  dtifp** 
AlULC  •  fnocli  It  our  offices  b  die  kOowing  ports: 


NEW  YORK 

iMlllbMffMtaliB 


BOSTON 
HuMard.  Floyd  Co,  lac 


&AN  FRANCISCO 
W.  B.  1J|!» WW  *  Cm. 


John  T>    Weitbroofc,  Im 

JACKSONVILLE 
O.  J.  Gtaikn  A  Cm. 


SEATTLE 
Lhif  »wood  Muuifkcturuig  Ca> 

CHICAGO 

LONDOf^  ENGLAND 


Send  for  owe  Winch  Part 


It 


makes  the 


«id  IN  inler> 


you  have  to  nider  a  Lidgerwood  repair  part  it  will  fit.    Youi  deck 
replacement.    Lidgerwood  ship's  vslnches  are  built  on  the  dupbcaAe  pert 
changeable.    Parts  are  built  bota  jigs  and  templates. 

All  you  need  do  is  send  us  name  of  part  wanted,  and  serial  number  OF  WINCH  which 
is  STAMPED  (not  cast)  on  edge  of  rear  cybnder  head.    Do  not  send  number  cast  on  part 

TELEPHONE  OR  WIRE  NEAREST  OFFICE! 

UDGERWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

96  UBERTY  STREET*  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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THE 


Rudder  or  Helm  Angle  Indicator 


HELM  ANGLE  INDICATOR 

New  Adaptation  of  Gun  Fire  Control  Accuracy  to  Important 
Ship's  Instrument 

The  Salient  Features  of  thii  Sxistem  are: 

Use  of  highly  refined  SYNCHRONOUS  motor  of  POWERFUL  torque 
in  WATER  TIGHT  case.  innurinR  ACCURATE  indication*. 
Transmitter  of  simple  RUGGED  design,  in  WATER  TIGHT  case, 
which  is  not  affected  by  HARD  USAGE. 
A  FINER  division  of  indication  given. 

ACCURATE  indications  not  affected  by  variations  of  voltage  ordinarily 
experienced  on  ship  board.  Requires  only  7  WIRE  connection  mstead 
of  the  usual  12  wires. 

Illuminating  lamp  INDEPENDENT  of  indicating  circuit — lamp  may  be 
REMOVED  for  renewal  while  system  is  IN  OPERATION.  lUumina- 
tion  cut  on  and  off  as  desired. 

Construction  of  System  IN  FULL  ACCORD  with  U.S.  Navy  Specifica- 
tions as  regards  being  ACCURATE.  RELIABLE  and  WATER  TIGHT. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

THE#PEHHY 

GYROiPGDPECQ. 

MANHATTAN    BRIDGE.  PLAZA 

BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  DISCRIMINATING  TRAVELERS 

YALE HARVARD 

Between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

America's  Finest  Coastwise  Service,    De  Luxe  Staterooms  with  Twin  or  Double  Beds  and  Bath. 

Large  Ballroom.    Excellent  Music. 
Commodious  Smoking  and  Lounging  Rooms.    Unequalled  Dining  Service. 


c^oderale  One  Way  and  Round  Trip  Fares  including  ^erlh  and  c^eals 


FAST   FREIGHT  SERVICE 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO   CAII  IMr  Q   ANGELES 

4  P.  M.  every  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Friday         OAILIINUO        3  p  M.  every  Tuesday.  Wedne»day.  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  Saturday 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


L 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ticket  Ott«.  663  M»fkrt  Stwt    Fif^hi  Oftce.  Pia  7 


LOS  ANGELES 
Tickrt  and  Finght  06ce    .    .    517  So.  Sfidng  S«rr«-I 


PImie  Sullci  65 1  Phonr. :  63 396—6370 1 

Bunch  Ticket  Olicn  ia  Eleikrley.  L^g  Beach.  Oakland,  Paiadraa  and  San  Pedro 


J 
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Ship  Radio  Inspection 

One  Phase  of  World-Wide  Wireless 


The  interest  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  in  its  ship-sets  does  not  end  with  their 
installation.  Inspection  Service  Stations  are 
located  in  all  important  seaports.  Through 
these  stations  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  keeps  its  ship-sets  at  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency. 

Ship-sets  may  be  bought  or  leased  from  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  But  whether 
bought  or  leased  the  ship  owner  commands  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America's  Inspection 
and  Maintenance  Service.    Ship  owners  may 


also  call  upon  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  fcr  licensed,  highly  skilled  operators. 

All  this  is  but  part  of  the  World-Wide  Wire- 
less service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
at  all  important  seaports  of  the  United  States. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  hu  equipped 
thousand*  of  ships  with  wireless  apparatus.  This  appa- 
ratus always  embodies  .the  highest  engineering  skill.  For 
behind  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  stand  the 
splendidly  equipped  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Gen- 
crol  Electric  Company,  the  American  Telephone  <k  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
where,  year  in  and  year  out,  eminent  physicists  conduct 
investigatiooa  that  result  in  new  radio  advance*. 


RadioM^Cbrporation 

^^^<^^^^lHELk^'^<^^^of  ^America 

.^-^^VWDLWORIH  BUIIDINC  -  NBW  YOWCCITT^*-        — — — 


N*w  OfteAOA 
Seattle 


It  will  be  ■  plcwurr  for  oar  ncarcBt  oflicc  co  fumtth  informacioD. 
BRANCH  OFFICES  JS  THE  U.  S.  A.: 
Pliilaiftlphlii  Balllmor* 


Galveston 


Port  Arthur 

II  n  F  r  n  rrinr 


NorfoU 

ClevvUnd 

S*(i  P<-dro 


Savanoah 

CMcago 

Honolulu 


for  Doon  and  Hatches' 


Biubliihed  I8S]  «j 

118  Chambers  Stre«t 


First  Go  To 

TIEBOUT 

"li  'c'zr  looked  all  oi'cr  for 

these  tliinf^s — 

and  here  yon  hax'C 
them  right  in  sloek." 

Many  new  customers  are 
a.st<inishccl  at  the  complete 
ranjif  of  our  stock. 

It  is  an  old  story  with  our 
clientele  of  years'  standing. 

Simply  the  result  u(  years 
spent  in  studying  the  needs 
of  the  trade. 

Marine  Hardware 

Cabinet  and  Refrigerator  Hardware 


TIEBOUT 


IiKorimrattd  1M2 

New  York  City 
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UNITCtf  ROLLINGMILL 

EQUIPMENT 


"UNITED"  PLATE  SHEARS 

We  build  a  great  variety  of  Plate  Shears  ranging  in  capacity  from 
y^"  to  2"  thickness  and  up  to  192"  in  width.  They  are  all  arranged  for 
motor  drive  and  when  necessary  we  attach  our  patented  hold  -  down, 
which  securely  holds  the  plates  in  position  while  being  cut.  A  good 
shearing  equipment  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  plate  mill 
installation. 

"Largest  Roll  Makers  in  the  World.  Makers  of  the  Largest  Rolls" 


United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co 

PJTTSBURGH,PA^  

\^T\)<Z  World's  Qrcaigsi  ytfXrS.         ^cf  Trolls  apd  TRolling  <r 

^  ^".uiMUJUl..^   ^>^-M.i,|.....^  ^ 
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Midwinter  in  Hawaii  is 

A  Vision  of  Paradise 

Instead  of  cold,  snow  and  darkness,  you  will  find  in 
Honolulu  vvannth  and  sunshine,  azure  blue  ocean 
inviting  you  to  swim,  grass-covered  hills  beckoning, 
and  flowers  everywhere.  How  u<nil(l  you  like  to  bask 
f  It  111  tirs  on  a  sun-flot><k d  lieach  during  the  winter 
months,  or  stay  in  wondrous  clear  ocean  water  halt  a 
day  without  feeling  cold? 

you  Can  Do  It  in  Houotuiu 

The  average  Midwinter  temperature  in  the 

Hawaiian  islands  is  70^ 

MATSON  H/i^YlGATiOM  Oa 

General  Offices  ^an  Francisco 
Baltltnore  _  Seattle  ^  Los  Angeles 

•andL 

Honolulu-  Hilo_  K-ahului  -  Port  Allen  T.H. 
 »  II  
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America's 

Most  Powerful  High-Speed  Gears 

The  De  Laval  double-helical  speed-reducing  gears  shown  herewith  are 
the  most  powerful  ever  built  in  this  country  for  high-speed  turbine  service. 
They  are  driven  by  compound  turbines  and  transmit  22,500  hp.  at  a  pro- 
peller speed  of  360  r.  p.  m. 

Such  gears  have  been  made  possible  and  successful  only  by  the  De 
Laval  pKjlicy  of  liberal  design  and  precision  in  manufacture,  combined  with 
25  years  of  turbine  and  gear  experience. 

Over  2,000,000  of  De  Laval  marine  gears  are  now  in  service.  Many  of 
them  have  traveled  over  200,000  miles,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 
De  Laval  gears  are  unique  in  this  resptect. 

De  Laval  reduction  gears  are  exceedingly  quiet  in  operation  and  are 
highly  efficient  as  demonstrated  by  their  record  in  service.  Noisy  reduc- 
tion gears  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  engine  room  crews 
who  depend  upon  their  hearing  more  than  upon  any  other  sense  to  locate 
trouble. 

Ask  for  OUT  special  marine  catalog  M  57 

De  Lciv€il 


STEAM  TURBINE  CO. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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The  Morse  Dky  Dock  *  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Large  Ship  Repair  Yard 
Can  Do  Your  Work  at  Less  Cost, 
—and  Why? 

PRODUCTION  costs  are  generally  lower  in  the  larper  yard.    The  Morse  Com- 
pany has  machinery  and  equioment  which  is  capable  of  cutting  the  time  and 
cost  of  your  job  to  the  lowesi.  possible  dcKree ;  equipment  which  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  smaller  plant. 

Proper  distribution  of  overhead  expense  and  unusual  facilities  make  our 
cost  per  unit  of  work  cheaper. 

This  is  the  time  when  you  should  expect  economical  and  efficient  ship  repair 
work  and  in  Morse  Service  you  get  it. 

MORSE  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 

Tel.    Sunset  5100        BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.     Cable:  Pyrosison.N.Y. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 


A-E'CO.  AUXILIARIES 


you  get  moie  than  a  piece  of  machinezy; 
more  than  ao  many  pounds  of  metal; 
more  than  a  name. 


WeBuild 


Wiwlhttw 
Wmckes 

Towing 

Machines 
Capstans 
Gypseys 
Qiandlery 


You  Get  Experience 

covering  sixty  years  of  designing  and 

building  marine  auxiliaries,  culminating  in 
a  definite  knowledge  of  what  to  build  and 
how  to  build  it 

You  Get  Service 

of  a  character  that  has  no  superior.  A 
service  that  is  constantly  competing  with 
itself. 

You  Get  Satisfaction 


Offices 

NeirTwk 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Saa  FfBDcitM 
New  Orleans 

Seattle 

Victoria,  B.  C 


Ask  for  Catalogs 


American  Elngineering  G>mpany 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Kearfott  Service 

And  What  It  Means 

KEARFOTT  SICRVICF.  means 
prompt  delivery  of  many  fonns 
of  marine  equipment  from  stock 
— it  means  prompt  assistance  in  emerfj- 
ency  cases — it  means,  by  virtue  of  Kear- 
fott's  closer  buyinjj  and  manufacturing 
connections,  lower  prices  to  you — and 
with  it  all  goes  the  expert  advice  of 
practical  marine  engineers — based  on 
their  many  years  of  ex]>criencc  in  this 
field. 

Quick  shipments  of 

Main  units  and  auxiliaries 
— condenser  tubes  and  ferrules 
— ^brass  and  copper  pipes 
— boiler  tubes  (charcoal  iron, 

seamless  or  lap-welded) 

Whtn  you  ate  ready)  to  buy)  marine  me- 
chanical equipment  it  will  payi  you  to 
get  in  touch  Vfith  our  agcnti. 

KEARFOTT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Inc. 
95  Liberty  St,  New  York 

San  Prartci»co  RtprvstniatWn 
STEPHENSON  &  NICHOLS 
1070  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Coait  Repreaentattvei : 

McKINLAY  ENGINEERING  BUREAU 
Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


What  are 
the  advantages  of  the 

Ward 
Watertube 
Boiler  ? 


A  fair  question  easily  answered — 

Low  first  coat  Evaporates  17  lbs.  of  water  to 

Low  installation  cost        to  1  lb.  of  oil 
Lrow  upkeep  cost       Straight  seamless  tubing  only 
Positive  circulation    No  nipple  connections 
Rapid  evaporation      No  stay  bolts 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Ward  Boilers 
arc-  in  use  today  on  many  ships  of  the  U.  5. 
Xavy,  the  L'.  S.  Shipping  lioard  and  many 
commercial  lines. 

Would  you  lilfe  us  to  tell  you  full  partic- 
ulars about  the  Ward  Boiler?  Write  now. 


THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENG'G.  WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Kearfott  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Liberty  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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BUY  IT  FROM  THE  NAVY 


Naval  Vessels  as  Hulks  for  Salvage 

By  Sealed  Proposals  opening  Jftwary  16,  1922 
At  Board  of  Survey,  Appraisal  and  Sale» 
Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C 

Iniprovi  iiH  111 in  Xaval  cf.ii^tnu  tii  m  liavc  i  ciKk  ixd  these  fine  old  warships  obsolete, 
and  the  upix^rtunity  is  now  being  given  the  metal  trades  to  purdiase  tor  salvage  the 
foltowmg  vessels:—^ 

Some  of  tke  Vessels  Offered  for  Salvage 

(Xote.-'Dicplticeincni  given  below  it  for  full  load) 


U.  8.  8.  MAINS  (Battlnhip).  Built  in  1901. 

ttocfk,  lU  Itct:  dnft,  n  feci:  bum,  72  Int. 
DU^acifiitnt.  ll.iOS  t<mi    Now  i:  Phitadclphta.  Pa, 
U.  S.  S.  MISSOURI  (Battleship)   Biult  in  19DU 

L«fi]!th.  i94  fe«t:  Jrilt,  2A  tee*.,  btom,  72  (e«l. 
D'-iplatenien!,   I3,!0C   i<i:i.     Nov.-  at   Phil adf Iph  Pa. 

U.  S.  S.  WISCONSIN  (BatUcship).  BuUt  in  1898. 

-t,  M4M  «MW.  Now  «  nniMpbta.  h. 


U.  S.  S.  OZARK  (Monitor).  Built  in  1900. 

Lenfth,  2SS  Im:  dTah.  ■)  feet:  bum.  St  fnt. 
DiaplacenlTnt.  J.JJ6  ton».    N.iw  »1  PhiUi1c5plH«  P» 


*lf.  S.  S.  BROOKLYN  (Cruiser).  Built  in  1895. 
L«n(th.  402  brca<llb.  M  dr»ft    i*  frrt, 

DnplaciiDeiit.  10.0611  \ans-    Now  a;  M^ic  K'.a.hI  CUil. 

*U.  S.  S.  COLUMBIA  (Cruiser).  Built  in  1892. 
0.  8  S  MEMPHIS  <Cmser).  BoUt  ill  IMS. 

Length,  int  Itri.  Jrgft.  2^  left;  hcu,  IS  hit 

Dt&[>Ut;em«BC.  IS. 712  tfrft». 

Now  a  wreck  at  Santo  Dominso.  D,  R 


TARGET  (Ex-Monitor  MIANTANOMOH).  Built 
in  1876. 

Ltnzih.  2U  ieet:  draii.  14  Irei ;  bum.  SS  fen. 
Diaplacem«nt.  3.990  ti>n».    Now  at  Noffolk.  Va. 

U.  S.  S.  TQNOPAH  (Monitor).  Built  in  1900. 
DS|!ll&aM<f'£H«'*m''N^  P», 


TARGET  (Ex-Monitor  PURITAN).  Built  in  1882. 
cW  Vwt.^  tack  *«tMb     M«  BM  nM  im  ihd  date  vOI  W  nSM  ■■■  jiBHir  llw  IMa,  hr  «■•      "HaMM  for  Ml«a|i 


•U.  S.  S.  SMITH  (Deitroyer).  Built  in  1909. 
Leaith.  104  feet;  draft.  I  leeii  b««m.  26  feel. 
DillilMMMm.  N2  toB«.  Maw  M  Pkiladdptai*.  Pa. 

«U.  8.  a.  At.BBKT  BSOWN  (Fnh  BoM).  BoOt 

1897. 

L'nc'K    '02  draft.  10  itft:  baam.  IS  feet. 

Grw  lor.naue    .On  ta».   Ma«  at  PbUadclplu*,  Pa. 

U.  S.  S.  ORIOLE  (Es.DALB>:  Woodoi 
Vccul.  Built  in  1839. 
lM«tli,  iif  iMt;         »  Hat. 
Naw  at  Caait  OiMnl  Dipai  <i. 


It?' 


The  otter  ot  these  vessels  by  the  Xavy  De|jartment  for  sale  to  commercial  organ- 
izations should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nucleus  to  go  into  the  ship 
breaking  up  fiel<l  for  some  "f'arsii^litiui  concern'*  iooking  for  nciv  business. 

Aside  from  the  ferrfni*  nml  ;in<l  non  frrrons  metals  entcrinfi  into  Xaval  ship  cnn- 
iitruction,  consitler  the  electrical  maciiiner),  pumps,  winches,  boilers,  engines,  piping, 
etc.,  for  which  there  is  always  a  receptive  market  with  an  attracti\'e  recovery. 

A  careful  investigation  ni  •iic  success  recently  achieved  in  f»>reijTii  countries  by 
"ship  breaking"  concerns  will  convince  you  of  tlie  advisability  of  promptly  communi- 
cating with  the  Navy  Department. 

Write  or  wire  for  catalog;  .\',>.  /--jfyh  j^ir-ini:;  the  terms  of  sale  and 
describing  the  vessels  ottered 


Central  Sales  Office 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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RERR 

MARINE  REDUCTION  GEARS 

100%  ACTUAL  PERFORMANCE 

QUIET — RELIABLE — EFFICIENT 


JT 

i 


Plan  View  (cover  removed)  25H  to  3M»  S.H.P.  Type 

Manufacturers  of  Geared  Turbine  Propelling  Machinery  in  capacities  up  to  6000  S.H.P. 

Also  Turbine  Driven  Auxiliaries,  all  sizes. 


KERR  TURBINE  COMPANY 

WELLSVILLE  NEW  YORK 
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This  red, w  hite  and  blue 
Tape-Marker 

— positively  identifies  and  guarantees  the  strength, 
durability  and  service  of  every  f(«)t  of  Coluniljian 
Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Ro|)c — a  motlcrn  jjrod- 
uct,  made  with  modern  machinery  and  methods  in 
the  most  up  to  date  Cordage  plant  in  the  country 

From  the  time  that  Columbian  representatives 
select  the  fibre  in  the  Philijipines  until  the  coin- 
jilcted  roj)e  is  coiled  and  reatly  t<»  ship,  fre<iucnt 
and  rigid  inspections  are  made  during  the  various 
stages  of  manufacture.  The  result  is  a  higii  grade 
rojK;  that  wc  are  glad  to  back  up  with  an  absolute 
guarantee. 

Buy  Columbian  Red.  White  and  Blue  Tape- 
War  kcd  Rope. 


Columbian  Rope  Company 

342-90  Genesee  Street 
AUBURN    "TheO.rdageCty"-  N.Y. 


Branches 
Boston 


New  York 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Houston 


THE  BEST 

MA(HiNERY 

SINCE  Iti75 

SMITH  &  MILLS 

Crank  Shapers 
are  recognized  leaders  in  their  field 


Crank  sizes:  12".  14",  20".  25".  Either  Cone  Drive  or 
through  Speed  Box,  with  or  without  Motor  Drive  ar- 
rangement. Also  28"  and  28  32"  Back  Geared  All 
Geared. 


I 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
JHIS  NAME  PIATE 
ATTACHED. 
QUAUTYtS/ 


CLEVELAND 

Automatic  Chucking,  Screw  and 
Forming  Machines 


Cleveland  2-Inch  Model  B 

Incomparable  Range 

If  you  are  a  good  judge  of  a  day's  work 

Investigate  the  Cleveland 


TOI*.  THE 


MACHINE  SHOP  AUTO  REPAIR  SHOP 

GARAGE         SHIPYARD  RAILROAD 
BOILER  SHOP       FORGE  SHOP 


HILLES  &  JONES 
Punches,  Shears,  Bending  Rolls 


a 

3 
a 


3 

3 


i 


A  reliable  Punching  Machine  with  72"  throat,  fitted 
with  floating  punch  attachment  and  clutch  engaged  by 
electric  solenoid  mechanism  operated  by  push  button. 
Increases  production.  Built  with  12"  up  to  72"  throats 
and  capacity  to  suit  your  work. 


INGERSOLL 
MILLING  MACHINES 
The  result  of  thirty-five  years'  experience 


We  shall  be  glad  to  go  over  your  work  with  you  and 
without  obligation  submit  sketches  and  estimates  of 
the  results  you  can  obtain  from  Ingeraoll  Equipment 
in  your  shop. 


THE  BEST 

MA(HiNERy< 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
SJHIS  NAME  PUTE 
5^  ATTACHED. 


THE  BEST 

MACHINERY 

SINCE  I87!> 


LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  LATHES 
"More  Lathe  Work  With  Fewer  Lathes" 


WHEN  YOU  SCE 
INK  NAME  PLATE 
ATTACHED. 
QUAUTYISASSUPED 


LANDIS  GRINDERS 

83  Sold  in  California  m  1920 


Cover  practically  all  requirements  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Plant,  Jobbing  Shop,  Tool  Room  and 
for  all  purposes  requiring  accurate  lathe  work. 

Cone  Head  Sizes  14  to  36-inch  Light  Type 

Selective  Head  (all  Geared  Types).  14  inch  to  60  inch 


No.  4-A  Special 


Grinds  Pistons,  Piston  Pins,  Piston  Rings, 
Valves,  Stems,  Push  Rods,  Crank  Shafts  of 
ANY  Pleasure  Car  or  Truck. 


THE  BEST 

HACHINERY 

SINCE  1875 


CINCINNATI  MILLERS 

Plain,  Universal,  Vertical 
'The  Latest  in  Milling  Machine  Design" 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NAME  PLATE 

ATTACHED, 
QUALITY  IS  ASSURED 


CINCINNATI  BICKFORD 

Upright  and  Radial  Drills 
"Mean  More  Profit  in  Holes" 


No.  I  UNIVERSAL  HIGH-POWER  MILLER 

Cincinnati  Millers  are  built  in  the  largest  factory  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
Milling  Machines. 


Cincinnati  Bickford  Upright  and  Radial  Drills  have 
profitably  served  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 


THE  BEST 

NAOliNEilY 

^NCE  1875 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NAME  PUTE 
ATTACHED. 
QUAUrr  IS  A<SUBFD 


THE  BEST 

HACHINERY 


SINCE  1U75 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NAME  PU7E 
ATTACHED. 
QUALITY  e  ASSURED 


Do  You  Realize  the  Possibilities  of 

BAKER 
DRILLS 

for 

BORING 
DRILLING 
TAPPING 
FACING 
FORMING 
COUNTER  BORING 


Will  Give  You  Improved  Quality  of  Product 


No.  314 
3-inch  capacity 
Other  sizes  H"  'o 
S"  capacity 


They   arc  tremendous 
and  worthy  of  your 
investigation 


THE  BEST 

HACHINERY 

SINCE  1875 


The  Last  Word  in  Power  Hammer  Design 
and  Construction 


MAYER 
POWER 
HAMMERS 

Result  of  thirty  years' 
experience  in  Hammer 
Building 

Sizes — 25,  50,  100,  250 
and  500  pounds 


BELTED  OR  MOTOR  DRIVEN 


BULLARD 
VERTICAL 
TURRET 
LATHES 

MORE 

PRODUCTION 
PER  MINUTE 
MORE 

PRODUCTIVE 
MINUTES 
PER  DAY 


Ask  for  Copy 
"CUTTING  TIME  BETWEEN  TIMES" 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
JHIS  NAME  PLATE 

ATTACHED, 
QUALITY  IS  ASSURED 

Hundreds  of  Sizes  and  Styles 


FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

For 

CUTTING 
FORMING 
PUNCHING 
DRAWING  AND 
EMBOSSING 
BAR  AND 
SHEET  METALS 


I 


THE  BEST 

MACHINERY 


BELTED  OR  MOTOR  DRIVEN 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NAME  PUTE 
ATTACHED. 


THE  BEST 

HACHiNERY 

SINCE  IB75 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NAME  PUTE 
ATTACHEa 
qUAlfTYS  ASSURED 


Pipe  threading  expense 

reduced  60% 
on  Cunard  Building  job 


T( )  save  the  delay  and  expense  of 
sending  pipe  out  to  lie  threaded, 
the  W.G.Comcll  Company,  plunil)- 
ing  contractors  tor  the  new  Cunard 
Building,  decided  to  install  a  couple  of 
pi|)c  threading  machines  rigiit  on  the  joh. 

Two  Williams  8"  pipe  threading  ma- 
chines, with  the  i)atent  receding  die- 
head,  were  selected.  They  were  installed 
in  July  1920  and  remained  until  I'ehru- 
ary  1921.  During  that  time,  they  thread 
and  cut  75%  of  all  the  pipe  used  in  the 
big  Cunard  Building,  all  the  plumbing 
pipe  for  a  second  building  and  50%  of 
the  pipe  for  a  third  building — all  Cor- 
nell contracts. 


These  two  Williams  machines  worked 
all  day  every  day,  except  holidays — six 
months  straight  iK-fore  even  regrinding 
chasers. 

In  dollars  and  cents  talk,  W.  G.  Cornell 
Company  estimate  this  Williams  installa- 
tion reduced  pii>e  threading  and  cutting 
expense  at  least  60'  < .  'i  bis  represented 
a  saving  sufficient  to  several  times  cover 
the  cost  of  the  two  machines. 

Williams  Tool  Corporation 

Canadian  plant:    Brantlord.  Ontario 

Eric  Penna. 
HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE,  Inc. 

Sin  Frincisco.  Los  Angeles 


An  exclusive  new  feature 

The  Williams  p.ilciit  rccc<ling  dic-hcid  is  tlic 
only  head  uliicli  ruts  .iny  dcgrvc  of  taper  any 
<lrsircd  length.    Write  for  complete  infornintion 


Williams  Pipe  Threading  Machines 


THE  BEST 

MAOiiNERV 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NAME  PIATE 
ATTACHEa 
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Go  into  any  large  machine  shop  in 

the  country 

You  will  find  that  many  of  the  machine  t<M)ls  in 
use  carry,  in  addition  to  the  nan>e  of  the  manufac- 
turer, a  small  silver  plate  like  the  one  shcmii. 

It  is  a  syml)ol  of  service  jwrformed,  not  alone  the 
purely  commercial  one  of  the  sale  of  a  piece  of 
machinery.  Imi  in  the  way  of  recommendation 
and  advice  in  the  dioice  of  e«|uii)ment  to  meet  the 
peculiar  manufacturinjj  conditions  of  the  shoj). 

This  is  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Com- 
pany's Staff  of 
Advisory  ICngi- 
neers — S'ou  may 
care  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it — if 
so,  write  to 

^  Machinery 
Headquartert 


ISP 


If 


1^1 

MM 


Columbia  Shaper 

A  powoful.  wdl  b«J»nced 
michint  wilh  a  widt  range 
of  application. 

Equipped  wilh  eight  «|>eedi 
— leed  channel  eailly  made 
while  machine  it  in  operation. 
Powerful  gearing  that  make* 
for  amooth.  eaty  operation 
and  many  opefatinn  conveni- 
encea  that  malie  for  rapid  and 
economical  production. 
Stiei  16.  JO.  24.  2« 
inch.  Cone  Drive — SinRle  Pul- 
ley DriTC — Motor  Drive.  Ask 
for  illualrated  bulletin. 


Western  manning.Maxwell&Mooreinc 

40  42  fREMONT  St.-  San  Francisco 
LC.Smith  Building  Seattle 


ft 


CRAKES-MACHINE  TOOLS  SU  PPUES  VALVES  INJECTORS  •  INSPIR  ATORS  SAFTT/  VALVES  GAUGES 


Digitizco   ,  ^jO 
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The  First 
Eie<!tficMlly  Driven  Ferry 

'     ' . .'".•^-  7  '.     ;  /  -  J 

Dtetet  Electric  Drive  doubles  vehicle  capacity i  re- 
duces^.fuej  consumption  o'ne'half^  and  eliminaier 
standby  losse*.  ^m/  smoke.  Maneuvering' is  facili- 
tated ajid  the  entir0  eotttrol  of  ifiie:'h6qt  is  in  th«\ 
bands  of  the  pilot.      ^'  '  ■.[  ~    .  ' 

We'stmghoujse  - 

^^^^  Oifict*  in  'aU  prihcipcd.citirs 


Hunt,  Mirk  A  Co. 

Special  Pacific jCoatt 
Rtprtaentativti 


The  Highland -Poaghkeepsie  Ferry 

WetlingliouM  Electric  Propultion 
Winton  DicmI  En|[iiie« 
C  V.  S.  WjrdwH  Allauic  CaV  Pxilk  ( 


^    V  ELECTRIC 


PROPULSION 
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Introducing  Oxy  and  Hy,  welders  and  cutters. 

They  claim  that  the  most  important  thing  for  a  man 
in  their  profession  to  have  is  ^'brains.'* 


The  real  brainy  welder  and  cut- 
ter finds  out  "how"  and  then 
investigates  "why."  Among 
other  things  he  knows  that  the 
oxygen  in  the  cylinders  he  is 
using  should  test  99%  pure  or 
better  and  when  he  is  cutting  he 
prefers  hydrogen. 


GAS  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

801  Marquette  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARtNB  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 


Googl 


1921  TYPE 


UNION  MARINE  ENGINE 


\manufactured  by 

UNIOITGAS  ENGINE  CO. 

OAk LAND,  CALIF. 


so 
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BUNKER  FUEL  OIL 

Thi»  Company  is  in  a  position  lo  offer  to  the  Shipping  interests 
world-wide  facilities  for  bankering  with  "Standard^  Fkwl  CHL 
This  service  makes  possible  the  <l(H-idod  econotnles  raaidtiiq; 
from  the  nse  of  '^Standard"  Fuel  Oil. 


Ports  at 

Sttatdard  Oil 

UMITBD  STATES 

Mmak  md  Gulf  PmU 

•N>»  York  'Norfolk 

BoKton  'Charlestoo 

•PhiMdphia  •NewOrlcMf 

•BaHia   


be  JiMKie  through  arrangementt  with  the 
(Neu  Jeney),  26  Broaduay,  JV.  Y. 


ndie  CoHf  Firti 

Taroma  *San  Francisco 
•Seattle  *San  Pedro 

Astoria  *BaMaliila 

•RMmond 

CANABA 


•BaUCax 
•Maatiaal 
•U«ia<Qaakae) 


MEXICO 

Tampico 

PANAMA  CANAL 
Crialaftal 

WEST  INDIES 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Rio  dr  Janeiro  Montevideo 
Santus  Valparaiso 
*Biicnoa  Aire*  *Talan 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

•Purteet  'LiTerpool 


•Manchester 

'Southampton 
•Ncwcastle-on 
•Sunderland  ' 

GERMANY 
Hamburc  Nartohai 
AFRICA 


•Brixham 
*Hull 

Tyne 

Thames  Have* 


TURKEY 

Otnstantinople 

GREECE 

Piracna 

CHINA 
HmtgKmg  ShanilHl 
JAPAN 


Arrmigemeinta  wiU  $horUy  be  completed  to  cover  poru 
in  mJUBUom  to  Chose  Ueted,  at  fcUn 


r*rt  wnii*B,< 

lltmlllan.  Ollt« 
Birnl*.  Oat. 
QMbw  (P.<U 
81.  J*lm.  N. 
Vltl«rla.B.C 
Aiitnis.  Cats 
Wnr»nT««,  CiiSa 

Ar1-.rn,-r.-l»,  Chi|» 

I<iai«ur.  Ckil* 


TacopllU.  CMIe 
Talul.  Cblla 
PaiU.  Para 
Callaa,  Pm 
tMm  Blaiica.  Ar». 
rmu  Ddaaaa.  AaMW 
TraadlUMa.  fbrwap 
Bergm,  Narway 
CkrMiania.  Nararar 
Valla.  Nanrar 


Halataafata,  Fialand 
Aalbarv,  Dramark 
Cavmkaaaa.  DaaaMxIi 
Nybara,  Dtaauuli 
AraaaMiUi.  U.  K. 
Mikaalmia.  U.  K. 
CMW.  V.  K. 
RaNerfaai.  Hallanl 
AaMtardaa.  Hanaad 


If  avra.  Fraaca 
Marwillca,  PnaM 
Danliiric.l 
La  Panic*. 
Gaaaa.  Ilair 
Maaapall.  Italy 
Paf«M.llal7 


▼■iw.ia» 


,  Baltaria 
Bayraa.  Tnrkr; 
Part  Said.  Rarpl 
Alaiaadria.  Enrpt 
Cahaiba.  C«f  laa 

aitniwta.a. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (New  Jersey) 
26  Broadway,  INew  York 
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Well-known  8800-tonner  built  on  the  Isherwood  Sjntem 


ISHERWOOD 
SYSTEM 


CARGO  VESSEL 


This  system  has  established  world  records  in  rapid  con- 
struction, greatly  increases  longitudinal  strength*  re- 
quires less  weight  of  steel,  provides  additional  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity,  reduces  collision  damages  to 
a  minimum,  gives  greater  facilities  for  making  damage 
repairs,  enables  one  additional  ship  in  twelve  to  be  built 
for  the  same  weight  of  steel,  and  each  ship  will  carry  2 
per  cent  more  cargo.  So  that,  for,  say  13  cargo  steam- 
ers, this  system  requires  only  the  same  weight  of  steel 
as  is  used  in  12  ships  of  ordinary  construction ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  about  30,000  tons  of  steel,  13  steamers  total- 
ling 133,000  tons  deadweight,  can  be  built  on  the  Isher- 
wood  system,  against  12  steamers  aggregating,  say  120,- 
OOO  tons  deadweight  of  the  old  type,  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage when  the  present  dearth  of  materials  is  borne 
in  mind,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Isherwood  ships 
arc  stronger  and  better  sea  boats.  Owners  who  are 
contemplating  the  construction  of  new  vessels,  any  type 
whatever,  will  find  this  system  of  construction  most  ad- 
vantageous and  suitable  for  all  trades. 
Up  to  December  31st,  1920,  1395  vessels  representing 
about  11,962.400  tons  deadweight-carrying-capacity,  built 
and  under  construction,  of  which  646  are  bulk-oil-carriers 
representing  about  6,172.180  deadweight-carrying-capac- 
ity tons;  all  built  on  Isherwood  System. 


J.  W.  ISHERWOOD 

Telephone  Whitcliall  1558 
17  Battery  Place  New  York 

AND  4  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  E.  C.  3  LONDON 
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CUNNINGHAM 

Marine  Auxiliary  Machinery 

steam  Cargo  Winches 

Single  or  Double  Geared 
Link  Motion 

BUILT  IN  THREE  SIZES 
7x10—8x10—9x10 

Fitted  with  Single  Lever  Link  and  Throttle 
Control,  enabling  one  man  to  operate 
two  winches 

These  Winches  wiU  reduce  your  Fuel  Bill  in  port  SO'  and  your  Mmntenance  Bill  90'^< 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  CO..  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 
Marilima  EDcinecring  A  Sales  Corp. 
2  Rector  Slreol 
NEW  YORK 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS 
7500  Carleton  Ave. 
SEATTLE.  U.  S.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

George  E.  Swett 
201  Rielto  BuiMiac 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


The  R&D  PARACOIL 

EVAPORATOR 


R&D  Paracoil  Evaporators  and  Distilling  Condens- 
ers are  made  for  both  single  and  multiple-effect  plants 
in  marine  service. 

Constructed  with  cast  iron  or  steel  plate  shells,  of  all 
capacities  up  to  50  tons  per  24  hours  per  unit. 

Improved  cleaning  facilities  make  maintenance  ex- 
pense low. 

Row  &  Davis  Engineers,  Inc. 

Consulting  and  Contracting  Engineers 

F«il  W.tcr  Hralcri.  F^^J  Waltr  Filmi.  Qrcaie  Exiraclori. 
Uutiltrrs.  Ash  Ejector*.  Cond«ii»*r».  Fffih  Water  StiUs,  Fuel 
Oil  Htalrrt.  Oil  Coolm.  R  a  D  Gravity  Flow  Filters  ami  In- 
kpectlon  Tank>,  Kani>  Sy«lem  lor  Butiker  Oil. 

90  West  St..  New  York 

Cable  Addreaa:  Roviieng.  New  York 

Philadelphia  OITice:    902  Lllierty  Huiklini: 
San  Franciico:    Jenlcina-Miller  Co..  4S  Clay  St 
Seattle:    V.  S.  Jenkins  Co..  30]  Railroai)  Ave.,  S. 
Toronto:    Storey  Putnp  A  Machinery  Equipment  Co., 
Excelsior  Lite  Buildini; 
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FRANK  K.  HITCHING 


244  California  Street 


Phone  Douglas  4705-6 


Agent  For 

YAMASHITA  KISEN  KAISHA 

Australasian  Direct  Service 

REGULAR  MONTHLY  SliRVICE 
100  Al  Steamers 
—  TO  — 

Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne 

(other  ports  if  inducements  offer) 

Seattle — Vane,  B  C — San  Franciscc 

YOSIUDA  MARU  Xo.  1  Nov.  7  Nov.  9  Nov.  15 

(Via  I--OS  Angeles  if  inducements  offer) 


U.  S.  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  AND  GRINDERS 


I 


i 


U.S.  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  AND  REAMERS 
MADE  FOR  D.  C.  OR  A.  C  110  VOLTS 
OR  220  VOLTS.  ALSO  UNIVERSAL 
MOTORS. 

BALL  BEARING  USED. 
GET  CATALOGUE. 


5&7KH.  P. 
BAIX-BEARING 

GRINDERS 
WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTORS. 
WHEELS 
18  X  3  AND 
24  s  4" 


3  A  8  H.  P. 

GRINDERS 
220  or  440 
VOLT,A.CORD.C. 
WHEELS 

12  «r' 

IS  s  3" 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ELECTRICAL  TOOL  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:    BOSTON,  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  DETROIT.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  ST.  LOUIS,  CITY 

OP  PITTSBURGH.  PA.,  MILWAUKEE,  HOUSTON 
HARRON.  RICKARD  ft  McCONE.  Sin  Francisco  ind  Loi  An(cle<.  C^omia. 
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Ship  Supplies 

We  Specialize  in  Outfitting 
Sliipe 


Plymouth  Cordage 

Apex  Marine  Paints 

Woolsey's  Copper  Paint 

Wood  and  Steel  Tackle  Blocks 

Cargo  Lashings  for  Deck  Loadl 

Heath's  Navigating  Instnimcnts 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts 

U.  S.  Inspection  Outfits 

Complete  Line  of  Engine  Room  Tools 

Completely  Equipped  Ifacliine  Shop 

Completely  Equipped  Electrical  Shop 

Frisco  Standard  Heavy  Duty  Engines 

Dow  DmmI  BngiiMt 

Van  Blcrck  Hi^  Spaad  BngiiMs 


Uy4'pFrr.rrr.rrr.[TT 


^  ,..  Jp" 


1218*2S  Wcaten 


PACIFIC  NET  &  TWINE  COMPANY 

SEATTLE  WASHINGTON 


  iNcoRPORATco     laio  m 

l|artfnrii.  (Enttn^flirut 

PACIFIC  BRANCH.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MARINE 

Cuh  Capital,  1S19 


INSURANCE 

1021        Net  Snrplas, 


Total  AmcU,  $40,872^41.70 
Scfdiiv  AgenlM  m  jW  Porif  ol  Am  WM 


340  CaKfMnt  SM 


J.  A.  MATHEWS 
Marine  General  A(ent 
J.  A.  MURPHY 
Marina  Ait't  G«b'I  Ataot 


Sui  FiiBciico,  CaL 
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"OTELLO''  PAINTS 

(READY  MIXED) 

Are  m»n  LASTING,  ADHESIVE,  and  EUSTIC  than  oH  paints  ami  COST  LESS 

Cuarcmteed  Absolutely  Anti-Corrosive  and  Water-proof, 

T%i      .   ■     •!  The  largest  Steamship,  Gas,  Steel,  Car  CoiutltIC* 

rwM  acnoK  aodi,  OUMtUl^  aea  water.  ^  ^  Engineenng  Companies  use  "OTELLO" 

Entnely  prevent  lutt,  conomo  and  rot 

Will  not  discolor  if  applied  over  ashpaltum. 

FOR  PRICES  AND  SHADE  CARDS.  APPLY  TO: 


Une<quallcd  for  bridges,  Uxtodtt  and  bukfalgs 

of  ail  kinds,  &c.,  &c. 


i 


OTELLO  AND  BITMO  CORPORATION 

23PadcPlaee  NewYndlGlj 

—OR  TO— 

CaCUNGMAOOL  MAMmilAlSWABBGa  P.CNAQSMAN  W.ILFinaONCO. 

iMBMiiat  «w       at  sftaiiat. 

SMFimdMBkCal.  Sa*P«dniGaL  PoitbaJ,OMi. 

CAUFOSHIA  PAINT  ft  tHBLLAC  COMPANY,  INC, 
«tt4lS  W«M  mm  at. 


I 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  Inc. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of 


I 


WHICH  IN  1920  WERE  APPLIED  TO  OVER  25,000b000 
REGISTERED  TONS  OF  SHIPPING 


Manufacturer*  of 

"DANBOLINE" 
PAINTS 


alae  of  commerdal  readjr-mixed  paints 


Olicm:  Z3-2S  M  Phce 

C  a  CUNCH  *  CO.. 
M4  Davfi  St,  8a  ~ 


W.  H.  PISRBON  CO., 
Grand  Trunk  Dock,  BcattU,  Wnh. 


Manufacturera  of 

"LAGOLINE' 
PAINTS 


New  Y«k  dr 

p.  C  HAOBMAN, 
S  Pint  St.  Psrttaa4  Ott. 
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E  L  A:S  T  I  C 
CEMENT  No.  3 


Eliminate  Replacement  Expense  With  Smooth-On 


Cracks  in  pipes,  boilers,  cylinders,  valves — -almost  any  power 
plant  part  —  can  be  repaired  easily  and  quickly  with 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  3. 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  metallizes  when  it  hardens.  It 
becomes  a  contponent  part  of  the  metal  to  which  it  u  applied 
and  expands  and  contracts  with  that  metal. 

Smooth-On  Instruction  Book  No.  1 8  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes many  repairs  actually  made  with  Smooth-On  Iron 
Cements — ntany  instances  are  unusual,  but  most  of  the  re- 
pairs might  be  needed  in  your  Power  Plant  or  Boiler  Room 
any  day. 

The  Book  is  free — a  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 
SMOOTH  -  ON  M  ANUFACTU  RING  CO. 

S70-S74  COMMUNIPAW  AVE,  jkn'sEY  CITX  H.J.USA. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 
JOHNSON,  JOSEPH  ft  G.  M.  JOSSELYN  CO. 
56  Sacramento  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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FOSTER  MARINE  BOILER 

CORPORATION 

111  Broadway,  Naw  York 

Brancbea:  Boiton.  iO  Coacrcn  St.; 
PiltibufKh,  OMvrr  Bids. :  PhUadcl- 
phia.  L*nd  Tlll«  Bldf.:  Chicica. 
Harrlt  Tru<t  BMk  :  San  Pranciico, 
Balboa  Bldic. :  Dallai.  Lini  Bide.: 
Kanua  City.  Reliance  Uldi;. 
Agenciea:  Norfolk.  T.  J.  Egan  Co.; 
New  Orleans.  Marine  Supply  Co.; 
Galveaton.  Neptune  Ship  Chand- 
lery Co. 

Works  at 

Edcemoor.  Del.,  Oil  City.  Pa.. 
SpringSeld,  III..  Portlantl,  Ora. 


THE  FOSTER  BOILER 

Several  of  the  most  important  feature*  of  a  marine  boiler  have  been 
briefly  reviewed  during  the  past  year.  All  of  these  fundamental  facts  pre- 
sented consecutively  in  their  relative  importance  make  clear  the  present- 
day  marine  boiler  situation  and  its  future  trend. 

During  the  previous  year  we  gave  specific  cases  of  performance,  fuel 
economy  and  other  important  facts  relating  to  ships  equipped  with  Foster 
Boilers.  The  many  requests  for  our  catalog  show  that  marine  engineers 
have  been  following  this  series  of  facts. 

The  performance  of  the  Foster  Boiler  in  marine  service  has  given  it 
a  well  deserved  reputation  for  safety,  economy,  capacity,  and  low  cost  that 
is  fast  making  it  the  leading  marine  water  tube  boiler.  The  continued 
highly  satisfactory  performance  of  Foster  Boilers  at  sea  has  resulted  in 
several  duplicate  installations  being  made. 

During  the  coming  year  we  expect  to  add  many  new  friends  to  our 
already  large  number  and  also  give  still  more  evidences  of  reliable  oper- 
atioiu 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Foster  Catalog  to  anyone 
interested  in  marine  boilers. 


FOSTER  MARINE  BOILERS 
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STOP  BAFFLE  PLATE  TROUBLE 

li  the  baffle  plates  and  other  brick  work  in  your  jhimacet  are 
hems  damaged  by  an  uneven  flow  of  oil  to  the  humeri,  yon  need 

The  Kinney  Rotating  Plunger  Pump 

to  nipply  a  smooth,  continuous,  and  uniform 
flow  of  oil    Positively  eliminates  ALL  trouble. 

The  illuBtration  shows  type  of  KINNEY  ROTATING  PLUNGER  PUMP  installed  on  the  U.S.S. 
New  Mexico.  This  tame  type  will  be  installed  on  the  Battleships  Tennessee,  California,  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  Colorado  and 
Maryland;  also  Battle  Cruisers 
Nos.  45  and  49  and  over  half  a  hun- 
dred Submarines. 

Cargo  pumps  of  3,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity each  per  minute  are  building 
for  Tank  Ship  No.  16. 

If  it's  Good  Enough  foi  Uncle  Sam, 
you  should  be  interested. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  KINNEY  MFG.CO. 

BOSTON  MASS. 
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Specify 
POWELL  MODEL 
STAR  VALVES 


Powell  Valves 

WHERE  UNCONDITIONAL 
SERVICE  IS  ESSENTIAL 

In  no  other  construction  work  is  it  so  important  to 
install  valves,  which  can  be  depended  upon  in  all  circum- 
stances, as  in 

Steamship  Construction 
Powell  Extra  Heavy  Model  Star  Valves 

carry  with  them  an  absolute  guarantee  as  to  material,  work- 
manship and  dependability. 

Globe,  Angle  or  Cross  Patterns;  screwed  or  flanged 
ends;  300  lbs.  working  pressure. 

All  valves  are  thoroughly  tested  before  shipment  is 
made. 

THE  WM.  POWELL  COMPANY 

Dependable  Engineering  Specialties 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Maximum  Combustion— Minimum  Elxpense 

"Booklet  "R,"  containing  list  of  enthusiastic  users  and  interesting  data  substantiating  our 
claims  for  the 


upon 
request. 


TW«  latarier  ol  t  furiiAC*  fitted  with  •  fir«-brick  and  cUy 
bridge  wall,  abowing  the  c0ecta  of  40O0  mila* 
of  ■taaminc.    Note  the  loai  of  crate  lar* 
face  by  cUnkera  adhcrinc  to  briast  wall 


latariar  o(  urn*  lurntct  S«t*4  wilb  tht  Wa(tr  pat«al 
bridge  wall,  ukca  afttr  th«  v«m«I  h*d  •tfls»«d 
for  40,000  miln.     Note  the  tb««ne«  tA  cliaker 
ud  coBditioa  ol  fTftic  bwi  and  bridge  wall 


The  Special  Advantages  of  the  Wager  Improved  Bridge  are 

Removing  and  replacing  bridge  when  boilers  are  undergoing  inspection  or  changing 
from  oil  to  coaL  Cleaning  firec.  No  clinlcers  adhere  to  the  bridge.  Better  combustion. 
Durability.    Will  last  (or  years.    Theie  bar*  are  applicable  (or  hard  or  so(t  coal. 

Wager  Furnace  Bridge  Wall  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  SINGER  BUILDING 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Foreign  Representation. 


Marine 
Steam  [ngines 

FOR 

TRAWLERS,  TUGS,  FREIGHTERS 

AND 

PASSENGER  BOATS 


Marine  Iron  Works 

"THE  ORIGINAL" 

2036  Dominick  St  Chicago 
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CORRUGATED  MARINE  BOILER  FURNACES 
All  sues,  plain  or  Hanged  ends,  made  to  comply  with  required  speciBcations  and  inspection 

TAYLOR  SEAMLESS  BOILER  NOZZLES 
FORGED  STEEL  PIPE  FLANGES 
LAP  WELDED  STEEL  PIPE.  12  TO  72  INCHES 

AMERICAN  SPIRAL  PIPE  WORKS— Chicago 


— ^1 


"Goes"  Wrenches 


Wrenches  that  will  not  slip  or  round  the  corners  of  the  stiffest 
nut;  that  will  hold  firmly  anything  the  jaws  can  grip.  Practical 
tools,  their  long  wearing  qualities  are  known  to  mechanics 
everywhere.  Every  wrench  stamped  "Coes."  Order  "(  oes 
Wrenches"  by  name  from  your  dealer — for  your  own  protection. 


COES  WRENCH  COMPANY 


WORCESTER 


MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS:  J.  C.  McCarty  &  Co.,  39  Murray  St     ..  New  York,  and  llughsnn  &  M«rlon.  Inc..  at  9 
Main  St.,  San  l-rancisco,  lliggins  Uldg..  Los  .Xngclcs,  Portland,  Ore.,  Denver,  Colo. 

AGENTS:  John  II.  Graham  &  Co.,  113  Chambers  St.,  New  York  and  268  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, London  K.  C.  118  llolbiirn,  Fenwick  Frcrfs,  Paris,  I'rance. 
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Decern  l>er 


World  Wide  All  Directions 


Chartering 
Sale  and  Purchase 


Fumess,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fumess  House  :  Whitehall  Street  :  New  York 


Telegram*:     Furneu,  New  York 


-  J- 
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Thi»  photo  •how« 
V«lit«oie  pin«L». 
ccUinti  and  cauU 
on  the  H«wli<yc 
Sutt.  The  (urai- 
tur*  II  covtrcd 
with  PaoMMt*. 


Wo4Kter1ulIy  «rti*tic 
cAccti  arc  »«cut*il  by 
th«  UM  of  Vchuotc 
fof  p«acU.  ctilini;i 
aad  cauli  in  th« 
unokinf  room  of  the 
Naimtt  Stale. 


ThU  atiraciive  public 
hallway  on  the  Buck- 
crt  State  i«  a  mult 
of  the  txclutivc  ui« 
ci  Vchiftotc  for  »tdc 
walU.  panel*  and  ceil- 
ings. 


TRADE 

The  Modern  Panel 
Beauty  with 

Tin".  phi>t<>j;raphs  shown  here  lU- 
pitt  only  a  few  of  the  many  ar- 
tistic effect!*  secured  through  the 
use  of  \'ehisi>te   f<ir  panels,  ceilings 
and  siilc  walls.  'I  he  impression  of  dij;- 
iiifieil  elegance  of  the  reception  hall, 
iir  tlu'  sense  of  si>li<l  comfort  pcrvad- 
ini:  tlu-  atmosphere  of  the  spioking 
r(Hini  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  its  nsc. 

jtnt  even  more 
iiiipiirtant  tfian  the 
manner  in '  which 
N'chisotc  lends  it- 
-rli  to  arti$tic  cf- 
i<  cts  is  its  scrvice- 
lility  an<l  ailapt- 
iliility.  Scjentific- 
y  manufactured 


VEHISOTE  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  Ceilings,  Cauls  and 
Panels  on  the  following  ships: 

Hawkeye  State 
Buckeye  State 
Pine  Tree  State 
Palmetto  State 
Nutmeg  State 
Granite  State 
Centennial  State 
Blue  Hen  State 
Empire  State 
Bay  State 


Because  of  it*  homo- 
f  cneout  ci>nfttruciion. 
V«hi*ote  i\  lued  en- 
icQiively  icT  commer- 
cial mowr  <af  bod- 
ic>.  The  enlirc  body 
ci  ihit  car  i»  of  V*- 

hLSOIC. 


^^^Pantasote 

11  Broadway, 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


MARK 

Material  that  Combines 
Serviceability 

ill  skIuI  sheets,  liyilraulically  cum- 
prcssi-d,  it  forms  ;i  honin^i-iu-oiis  |)nMi- 
tict  with  fihcrs  iiitt>rlfickc<l  anti  iiitiT- 
lacoil.  I'lilikr  vvo<><l.  it  lu-ithcr  warps 
iiiir  splits,  antl  unlike  steel,  it  does 
not  rust.  It  is  nut  affeete<l  l»y  vibra- 
tion i>r  extremes  of  tcm|»eraturc. 
These  features 

i-iim1>ine  tn  make 
\'ehisote  the  m<isl 

(lural)le.  econom- 
ical, attractive 

and  practical  suh- 

stance  for  interior 

decoratini;.  either 

on    ship    or  on 

shore. 


Tilt  difnitiid 
Since  of  tlic  KK- 
cial  haU  on  the 
Pinhandlf  3t>t< 
it  rrcatly  «fi- 
hancMl  by  the 
u»<  of  Vehiiotc 
lot  panel!  and 
ccilinca. 


VrhUote  panela  «  in 
t>olh  »ide  walla  and 
crilinfi  of  the  amok- 
inc  room  of  the  Pan- 
>i>ndle  Stale  contrlb- 
iit  lariely  to  ita 
■  tmoiplicre  of  iolid 
'  irnfort. 


Thi>  artiilic  tBtct  in 
the  dininK  aaloon  on 
the  Martha  Waihing- 
ton  ia  ftecurc<t  by  the 
uae  of  Vehiaoie  for 
raneli  and  ceilinga. 


Vehiaoie  it  both  ar. 
liatic  and  lervtreahle 
for  buitdinK  coniiruc- 
lion.  The  leccnl 
itory  outaide  and  all 
of  the  interior  of 
thia  handaome  reii- 
dence  it  Vehiioie, 


Company 

New  York 


Scovel  Iron  Store  Co.,  San  Francisco 


All  Panels,  Ceilings  and  Cauls 
on  these  ships  are  of  VEHI- 
SOTE: 

Peninsula  State 
Keystone  State 
Lone  Star  State 
Hoosier  State 
Silver  State 
Panhandle  State 
Golden  State 
Wolverine  State 
American  Legion 
Wenatchee 
Sea  Girt 


  '  l^MMnBH^^H 

Ready  for  Operation  in  June  1921  ^ 

The  New  Plant  of  The  Lord  Dry  Dock  Corporation 

will  offer  '     -     - '       •  ■ 

A  Dry  Dock  and  Ship  Repair  Service 

SECOND  TO  NONE 

IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


N«w  PUbI  af  TK«  Lord  Dry  Deck  Corporation  oppotilo  79lh  SirMl. 

A MODERN  ship  repair  plant  which  will  embody  all  the  advantages  of  existing  shipyards, 
together  with  improvements  and  innovations  in  design  and  equipment  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  our  marine  experts — men  of  wide  experience  in  the  field  of 
ship  repair  work. 

DRY  DOCKS  of  from  1.000  to  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity:  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely 
equipped  machine  shops  in  the  Port  of  New  York;  100-ton  Stiff  Leg  Derrick — most  powerful 
stationary  derrick  in  the  Port — direct  freight  connections  without  lighterage;  carefully  planned 
layout  which  will  insure  uninterrupted,  rapid,  and  economical  handling  of  work. 

Lord  Dry  Dock  Corporation 


NEW  YORK 


PROVIDENCE 
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Morison  Suspension  Furnaces 

Al»o 

FOX  CORRUGATED 
FURNACES 

For  Land  and  Marine  Boilers 
Umform  Thickne$$ 
Eanly  Cleaned 
Unexcelled  for  Strength 

Made  to  UNITED  STATES,  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  SHIPPING.  LLOYDS, 
BUREAU  VERITAS,  or  any  other  requirements 

The  Univereally  Satisfactory  record  of  "THE  MORISON"  Proclaims  It  the  Best  Furnace  Made 

Manufactured  by 

THE  CONTINENTAL  IRON  WORKS 

WEST  ft  CALYER  STREETS  BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Greenpoint  Perry  from  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
Established  1B59  Incocpotttad  1W7 


G.  W. 

XXXX  NICKEL  BABBITT 

UNIVERSALLY  USED  IN  MARINE  ENGINES 


Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

75  FOLSOM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Babbitts-Solder— Rolled  Zinc  Boiler  Plates 

LOS  ANGELES  CHICAGO  SEATTLE  ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C.  CINCINNATI  DETROIT 
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Atlantic  Mutual  insurance  Company 


Atlantic  Building 

51  WaU  Street,  New  York 


CHARTERED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1842 


INSURES  AGAINST  MARINE  AND  INLAND  TRANSPORTATION  RISK  AND  WILL  ISSUE 
MAKING  LOSS  PAYABLE  IN  EUROPE,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND 

ORIENTAL  COUNTRIES. 


POUCIES 


Durinc  iti  •xUlence  tlie  Company  kaa  iiuured  property  to  the 

T*lu*  of   „  934,081,839,987.00 

RocaiTod  Preminnis  thereon  to  tha  •xtaal  of....„^   $335,435,502.20 

Paid  Loom  durinf  tK«t  period   .    $164,793,957.92 

Utuod  Cortilicalei  of  Profit*  to  deaUra    9104,138,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  redeemed  „.  $100,230,470.00 

Leavinf  oulttandinf  al  prment  time   $3,907,930.00 

Interest  paid  on  Certificate*  amonat*  to   $25,652,691.95 

On  December  31,  1920,  the  Ai*et*  of  the  Company  amounted  to   $14,819,442.51 

The  Profitji  of  the  Company  revert  to  the  Assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  Premiunui  term- 
inated during  the  year,  thereby  reducing:  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  Dividends,  Certificates  are  issued  subject  to  Dividends  of  Interest  until  ordered  to  be  re- 
deemed, in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  Preiident, 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS,  Vice-Pre>ideat, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY.  2d  Vice-Preiident, 
WILLIAM  D.  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President. 


C.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES, 

Secretary. 


THE  CRANDALL  ENGINEERING  CO. 

CONSULTING    Ell^ilieerS  CONTRACriNa 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Deeigners  of 

RAILWAY  DRY  DOCKS 
FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS 
BASIN  DRY  DOCKS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  Tnmatched  experience — since  1854 
we  have  specialized  in  dry  dock 
design  and  conitruclion.    Over  140  of 
our  dry  docks  are  in  operation. 

A  long  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Sea- 
^  ^  boards,  the  Lakes,  and  in  Europe 

tvill  be  found  dr>'  docks  of  our  design. 

/'^ur  experience,  our  tpeciaiiy  trained 
engineer*,  our  methods  of  conitnic- 
tion-  all  combine  to  asture  economy  in 
design  and  construction  and  certainty  in 


6000  -  TON  FLOATING 

DRY  DOCK 
BRUCE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

PenMcola,  Fla. 
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JJIZES  OF  pRYpOCKS 

DESIGNED.  BUILT  AND 
IN  OPERATION 


150.  Tons 
1250.  - 


1500. 
2000. 
3500. 
4S00. 
5000. 
6000. 
8000. 
10000. 

^200  OC 


WiluamT  Donnelly, 

Consulting  Enginelr, 
17  BATTtRY  Place 

New  York,  N.Y,.U.S.A. 


"DOLLAR  LINE" 

S.  S.  M.  S.  Dollar.  14.000  tons  dead- 
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ISOOO  TON  D.  W.  TANKER  "WALTER  JENNINGS" 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NBW  JERSEY) 


I 


SHIPBUILDERS— Merchant  Vessels,  All  Types 

ENGINEERS — Marine  Engines,  Turbines,  Boilers,  Auxiliaries 

SHIP  REPAIRERS-10000  Ton  Dry  Dock 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 


KEARNY,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

Sales  Office: 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

Cable  Address: 
STEELMAKER  NEW  YORK 


! 


BRUNSWICK 

REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Sole  manufacturing  and 
selling  agents  U.  S.  A 
for  Hall  CO'  rcfrigcr 
ating  machinery. 


Direct  Connected 
Steam  or  Electric 
Drive 


"The  standard  for  all  marine  installations" 


Brunswick  IVefrig'eratiiig'  Company 

110-130  JERSEY  AVE.,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 
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NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

PLANT  LOCATED  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA..  ON  HAMPTON  ROADS.— THREE  LARGE  GRAVING  DRY  DOCKS 
Steel,  Breu  end  Iron  PouBdrice.   Heevy  end  Light   Forgioge,  Complete  PeclJUiea  et  one  plant  for  doing  any  altlp  rtpelf  Job  quickly 
Addrtet  2ii  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  —  »r  —  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 


"HEX"  DRILLS 

Patented  Sept.  25th,  1917 

CLEAN,  ACCURATE  HEXAGON  AND  SQUARE  HOLES 

They  Save  70  Per  Cent  to  80  Per  Cent  on  Angtdar  Holes 

"HEX"  DRILLS  have  solved  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems in  the  mechanical  world.  They  drill  angular  holes,  not 
varying  more  than  .005  inch  from  size,  as  easily  as  round  ones 
arc  cut. 

Any  mechanism  that  will  drive  an  ordinary  chuck  will 
drive  our  FULL  FLOATING  chuck.  No  special  .skill  is  re- 
quired to  oiK'rate  our  tools. 

They  cut  about  as  fast  as  an  ordinarj'  drill. 

INVESTIGATE  THIS  EIGHTH  WONDER  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


DETROIT  HEXAGON  DRILL  00. 

7641  Gratiot  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


PHONE  LINCOLN  2702 


Hexagon 

Drill 


Terrilory  Open 
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STANDARD  COAL 


ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  COAL  FOR  SHIPS'  BUNKERS  WITH 
EQUIPMENT  TO  SERVE  PROMPTLY 

Quality        Qaantity        Service  Price 

Standard  Coal  Company  of  California 


San  Francisco 


Balfour  Building 
351  California  Street 


MASTS 

CARGO 
BOOMS 


DREDGER 
SPUDS 


Our  masts  and  spars  aro  on  the  seven  seas.    Whuraver  ships  so  -  there  you  wUl  find  th»  product  of  our  mill 

FVoRi  tS*  bm»l  limber  on  th*  r»riftf  rc««t— «iid  the  flnut  In  t»i»  worM— w»  m»lt«  mull.  iiAr*.  euro  boomi.  drr-fir^T  >»ttd«  ud 
■Jl  turnid  miMrlal  tat  ship  i  luc  nadr  <ur  Uie  inuu.    Frum  live  Hn*JI**t  U>l)ia  rarr  Urrcit.  machin*  BMl*  ueonliiilt  u>  your  btocprints 


SEND  US  YOUR  SPECIFICATIONS.  INQUIRIES  AND  ORDERS  HANDLED  PROMPTLY 

Western  Spar  COb      spaloimo Buiunaa      Portland,  Oregon 

I  ..-.n    Kcpttitntiuvc      A.   I. .    UUIIUS    l.UMHER   CORPORATION.   Splinttfild.  Pouith»<t|:»it     N     Y.,    Nfw   York.    N.  V. 


MARINE  METALLIC  PACKING 

For  Piston  Rods  and  Valve  Stems  of  Main  Ennnes,  DynMmo 
Engine*,  Steering  Engine*.  Refrigerating  Machinea, 
Pumps  and  Steam  Winche* 

For  OVER  TWENTY  Yean 

Wc  Havt  Manufactured 

Holmes  Marine  Metallic  Packings 

For  Government  Battle*lups,  Revenue  Cutter*,  Coait  Survey, 
etc.   No  disconnecting  to  apply  Packing*.   And  every 
Packing  is  guaranteed  for  three  year*.  "Tba 
HOLMES  guarantee  mean*  something." 
OritlnatOTt  of  ihc  Water  Pocket  OrigiBatora  ol  llta  Iplh  Cwa 


HOLMES 


UwiBa  MaulUe  Packiag  AppUad 


METALLIC  PACKING 

WILKBSBARRS,  PA. 


CO. 


Rockford  "Economy" 

DOUBLE  BACK  GEARED 
QUICK  CHANGE  LATHE 

A  Powerful,  Heavy  Duty,  High  Grade  Machine  of 
Up-to-Da(e  Design 

True  to  the  Name 

Economical  in  ftrst  cost;  Economical  to  operate; 
Ideal  for  tool  room  and  general  manufacturing. 
Made  in  12  in.,  14  in.,  18  in.  and  22  in.  double 
back  geared  quick  change. 

Aik  for  DeUila 

ROCKFORD  LATHE  &  DRILL  CO., 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
Selling  Accnts:    Herberts  Machinery  ft  Supply  Compsny 
Lot  Ancclcs  San  Fffincu«o 


Google 
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"PERFECTION* 


RIVETS 


SHIP  RIVETS. 
BOILER  RIVETS 
STRUCTURAL  RIVETS 


ON    CVenr  HEAD 


DIAMETERS  %'  TO  l'/4" 
ALL  LENGTHS 
Capacity  ISO  Ton«  per  Day 


HIGHEST  GRADE— MADE  FROM  CARNEGIE  STEEL 

Write  for  Prices   

P.n  Sir.ighe  Neck  p,„  s„,|j  ^eck 

ANTHONY  CARLIN  RIVET  WORKS  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Ceari  cut  ftom  BiJielitc  Mkuu-O 


Try  "Pacific"  Gears 

Pacific  experience  coven  every  phase  of 
gear  production:  Pacific  facilities  are 
equal  lo  any  demand;  Pacific  de!iverie$ 
are  prompt  and,  most  important  now.  Pa- 
cific prices  are  right. 

Write  for  Cear  Charl.vhich  will  help 
pour  Jail])  figuring. 

Pacific  Gear  and  Tool  Works 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST 

1035  FoUom  Street       San  Francisco,  CaL 


WALKER'S  PATENT 

"Cherub  II"  Ship-Log 

THE  LoK  for  speeds  up  to  16  knots 

Unaolicited  Teatimonial  —  "The  unvarying  accuracy  of  the  'Cherub'  pattern 
Log  that  I  possess  calls  for  i;ratefut  comment  from  me.  During  an  extensive 
use  of  Ship-Logs,  I  found  that  this  one  is  absolutely  'uncannily'  accurate,  if 
I  may  say  so,  and  in  spite  of  wear  and  tear  keeps  up  its  standard." 

For  higher  speeds,  use  Walker's  "Trident"  Ship-Log 

To  be  obtained  thjougb  Marine  Opticians  and  Ship  Qiandlcrt. 


THOS.  WALKER  &  SON,  LTD. 


B?R]lfl&^?iASlTE^'^ 


MAKERS  TO  THE  LEADING  NAVIES  AND  SHIPPINO  COMPANIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Van  Arsdale-Harris  Lumber  Company 

FIFTH  AND  BRANNAN  STREETS  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

White  Cedar,  Spruce  or  Sugar  Pine  Template  Lumber 

Worked  to  Any  ThickneMS  Desired 

Redwood  Pattern  Stock  White  Cedar 

In  All  Grades  and  ThickneaseM  For  Mould  Loft  Flooring 

Long  Clear  Fir  Timbers  •  Vertical  Grain  Fir  Decking 
Sugar  Pine  •  California  White  Pine 


Digitize^  .  ,  ^jOOgle 
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Good  Refrigerating 
Service 


can  b«  Mcured  hy  InttalUng  Friek  Rcfrig- 
omting  ecfuipment. 

The  design  of  Frick  machines  is  to  give 
t!ie  maximum  and  most  efficient  service 
under  all  operating  coodhiana. 

Prick  Refrigerating  machines  are  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  a  ipecialised  engineering  and  manulactnring  ex- 
perinea  of  mote  tfaan  39  yean,  and  an  adapted  to  anp 
available  power. 


Prick  Vertical  Ammonia 
Bngiae  Driven 


Built  in  all  sizes  from  Yi  to  1000  tons 
Ammonia  and  CO-  Compression 


New  York.  N.  Y.;  PhiUdelptiM.  Pa.;  BahinoRb 

OISTKIBUTORS: 
NwOrtoMU.  rataM|U%.Pa.  taa PraactaMk Cd. 


H.V. 


R.M.S.P.  &  P 

rAcPAOFlC 


The  ROTAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

(Royal  Charter  dated  1S39)  (Eaubliabed  IBM) 

FREQUENT  AND  REGULAR  SAILINGS 


.  S.  N.  C  i 

FlC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO.  l 

(Eaubliabed  IBM) 


Mdl,  Cargo  and  Pauenger  Semcei 

between 

New  York  to  Homburg  Dnrcd 

via 

Clwribwf  aad  SvaAamflbom 
Hafifu  to  WmI  Indies 

Gahretton,  Texas,  to  Bremen 

via 

Cuba,  Portufal  and 


Mail,  Cargo  and  Fa$$enger  Strvica 

between 

New  York,  Peru  and  Chile 
New  Totk  and  Ecnador 

via 

Panam  Canal 


Other  Services  from  Euroipe  to  Bnt^ 
Argentine.  China,  Japan,  Watt  Indiea, 
Morocco,  Egypt.  Etc. 


Liverpool  to  Sonlk  America 

VIA  PANAMA  CANAL  and 
VIA  MAGELLAN 


Siiiiier  Baikfti(.. 
Pacille  Bialdiwg.. 

53!"  " 


OPVICE8 


 Seattle.  Wash. 

Vancouver,  B.  C 
San  Fnnciico,  Calif. 


New  Yock 


Boston 


AI^O  OFFICES  AT 


Toconto 


HaHfu 
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In  Our  Smalt  Tool  Department  We  Make  a 
Specialty  of  the  Manufacture  of  PUNCHES, 
DIES.  RIVET  SET,  CHISEL  BLANKS,  etc. 


Interchangeable 
Attachments 


One  of  the  many  features  of 
CLEVELAND  SOLID  SEMI- 
STEEL  Machines  is  the  Inter- 
changeable Attachments.  With 
this  construction  a  Punching  At- 
tachment can  be  changed  readily 
and  quickly  to  an  Attachment  for 
Shearing  Bars,  Angles  or  Plates 
— thus  one  Machine  can  be  used 
for  a  multiplicity  of  work. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 


Machine 
Tools 


CLEVELAND  PUNCH 
8  SHEAR  WORKS  CO. 


Mam  Office  6WorKs  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

PITTSBURGH  -  CHICAGO  -PKILADELPMIA-  NIW  YORK 


GENERATING  SETS 
I  TO  ae  K.  w. 

Desaibtd  m  C^log  103 


Engberg  Generating  Sets 
are  most  economical  and  depend- 
able, making  them  especially  sat- 
isfactory for  all  kinds  of  service 
where  continuous  and  satisfac- 
tory operation  is  desired. 


Engberg  Engines  are  desir- 
able for  all  power  purposes. 
They  combine  every  distinctive, 
discriminating  and  serviceable 
feature  essential  for  proper  per- 
formance. 


ENGBERG  S 

ELECTRIC  a  MECHANICAL  WORKS 

16  VINE  ST  ,  ST  JOSEPH.  MICHIGAN.  USA 


VERTICAL  ENGINES 

I  TO  IM  H.  P. 

Dttchbtd  in  Catalog  301 
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Old  Glory  IS  now 
on  the  Seven 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  YOUR  OCEAN  VOYAGE 

New  combination  passenger  an<1  Freight 
Ships,  Fast,  Luxurious  Steamers. 

Key  niimbrr  beside  ship's  name  indicates 
operator  shown  bottom  of  column. 

EUROPE 

Plymouth,  Boulogne  and  London — From  New  York 

DcceinlHT  1.=  -  Ccnieniiiiil  Stale  (1591 

December  27 — I'anhandic  Stale  (159) 
Bremen  and  Danxig — From  New  York 

ne4'iMlil>er  i — MiiiImiii  <1.S9p 

December  W — Princess  .Matoika  (I59i 

December  31  Potomac  (159) 

Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Bremen — Prom  New  York 

January  3 — .America  \  M9\ 

December  H,  January  17 — (ii-<irge  \Vashington(lS9) 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires 

From  New  York 
December  8— Aeolus  (91). 
December  22 — Muron  (91). 

PAR  EAST 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai,  Manila, 
Hongkong — From  San  Francisco 
Dec.  17.  .March  4.  May  13— Hoosicr  Stale  (105) 
January  71.  March  25— Colden  State  (106) 
February  7,  .\pril  19 — -Empire  State  yWi  > 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila 

From  Seattle 
December  10— Pine  Tree  State  (I06>. 

HAWAII,  PHILIPPINES.  EAST  INDIA 
Honolulu,    Manila,    Saigon,    Singapore,  Colombo, 
Calcutta — From  San  Francisco 

December  15 — Ocok-  .'^tate  (  lO.Vi. 

COASTWISE  AND  HAWAII 
From  Baltimore 
Havana.  Canal,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Hawaiian  Islands 

Decembir  3 — IL-ittkeyc  Slate  (80). 
December  17 — Huckc>-«  State  (Mil. 


10  Malaoa  Navlttilon  Co, 

MO  M.ltkrl  SirrrI,  San  Franciico. 

26  Soiilh  Cay  Sirrrt,  Baltimurc.  Md. 
St  M union  Stcani»hip  Line. 

67  Will  Strtct.  .\.  V.  Trl.  nowlins  Grtcn  3J00. 
lOS  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

10  Hanover  Sq..  N.  V.     Tel.  Bowling  Green  4630. 

6J1  Market  Street,  San  FrauciftCo,  C«l, 
IS6  Thi  Admiral  Line 

17  Stale  Street.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Uowling  Green  S625. 

L.  C.  Smith  BIdi;.,  Seattle,  Waih. 
IM  United  Slatn  Lines 

45  Di...i.l»»y,  X.  V,  Td.  Whitehall  ?«50. 


U.S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


a; 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

TO  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

These  tap4  and  our  complete  line  of  Small  Tools  are  on  salf  at 
our  olfices  in  Boston,  PhiUdtlphia.  Birmincham.  Roehaster, 
Cleveland,  Detroit.  St.  Louis,  ClBcianati,  Seattle.  Si,  PauL 
New  Orleans,  Saa  Franciaco. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford.  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  tapping 
like  this,  P  ft  W 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
their  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a 
precision  and  ease  that 
makes  them  favorites 
with  the  men  who  nse 
them. 
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Sure  Guides  to 

Effective  Advertising — 
PHOTOSTAT  Prints 

Photostat  Prints  show  you  just  how  your  ad- 
vertisement will  look  in  print.  They  tell  you 
whether  dark  or  light  backgrfumds  will  be 
more  effective  and  what  arrangement  of  copy 
will  be  most  attractive. 

Because  Photostat  copies  can  be  made  at  orig- 
inal size,  enlarged,  or  reduced,  they  show  you 
layouts  and  drawings  at  finished  sizes  and  so 
again  save  a  great  deal  of  tinjc  and  cxi>ense  to 
the  advertising  department. 

In  the  drafting  room  also  tlic  Photostat  saves 
hours  and  often  days  of  time  because  it  copies 
pencil  sketches  and  drawings  and  so  elimin- 
ates tracing  and  blue  printing.  In  addition  to 
copies  blue  prints,  maps,  production  charts, 
test  reports,  catalog  pages,  contracts,  in  fact 
anything  and  everything  drawn,  written  or 
printed,  either  at  original  size,  enlarged,  or 
reduced. 

The  PHOTOSTAT  Make,  No  Mistakes!  It 
makes  facsimile  copies. 

Write  for  our  booklet  of  letters  from  a 
fciv  of  our  friends  in  ivliich  they  tell  of 
the  thousands  of  dollars  the  Photostat 
has  made  and  saxcd  for  them. 

Photostat  Corporation 

299  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

88  Broad  Stmt.  Boston  19  South  LiSjIlr  Street.  Chica(o 

7  Ory  Sirrct.  New  Yurk  City         510  .\<irth  Ameriun  Ulde.,  rhiluldphia 
42V  Xloiudnvck  lllilc,  Sjn  Frt»ci>co    700Tcnt)i  Sired.  N.W.,\V*>hittg|OD 
Rxrcutivc  OII»cc:   I'roviilcne*,  R.  I. 
AC.ENCIKS: 

Alfrctl  Herbert.  [.Id-.  Coventry,  Knf  Unil  j  Parift;  Milan;  Rr»ti«Is; 
Graham  Brothen,  Stockbulm.    Amsterdam ;  Calcutta ;  Yokohama  ;  Sydney 


PH  CA^TAT 


 (6^5  

pajnsajj 

EQ  U  I  PPED 
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If  yon  want  «  good  dock,  buy  die 
WORLD  RENOWNED 

"Chelsea" 

8-DAY— HIGH  GRADE 

SHIP'S  BELL  (striun.) 

and 

MARINE  (Non-^triklnt) 

CLOCKS 

Every  vcssfl  should  b«  equipped  with  the»e 
finecloclu.  Lasi  a  lifetime.  iCeep  good  time. 

Be$l  in  the  World  for  Such  Ute 
A]*o  for  Yacht*,  and  in  Attractive  Wood  «r 
McUl  CiM«.  for  Clubi.  Rciidcnccj.  Ofieca. 
«tc..  and  General  Pkamtation 


Chelsea  Clock  Co.,  Bo.i«,?^£:;f.TlA. 


G  anadian  -  Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line 


TO 


Hofloiulu,  T.  H. 
New  Zealand 


Suva,  Fiji 
Aistralia 


The  Large  and  Modem  Steamers 
R  X.  S.  NIAGAKA       S.  M.  S.  MAKURA 

20,000  Tons  Dis.  13,500  Tons  Dis. 

8mI  fnmi  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
every  iS  days. 

For  Fares  and  Sailing!  apply  to 
any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACTFTC  RAILWAY  CO  and 
all  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 
<MlfO 

CANADIAN-AUSTRALASIAN 

ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

4ta  BBYMOUR  ST.  VANCOinrSKp  B.  C. 


Johnson  &  Hi^gins 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 

AND 

AVERA6E  AOJUSTEKS 


INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
SAN  RAHdSCO 


Osaka  Shosenkaislia 

(O.  S,  K.S.S.  LiiM) 

Trans -Pacific 
Pauaifer-Freii^t 


Direct  and  Regularly 

between 

PUGET  SOUND,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS 
ANGELES.  GULP  PORTS,  NEW  70RK 

and 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  P.  U  STRAIT 
SETTLEMENT,  BAST  INDIA 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Tacoma        New  York  Chicago 
TacomaBldg.  Woolwonh  RUJg.   Ry .Exchange BIdg. 


AGENTS: 


Seattle:    W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co 
Victoria:    Kithet  Consolidated.  Ltd. 
Vancouver:    C.  Gardner  Johnson  ft  Co. 
San  Francisco:    McCormick  ft  McPheraon 
Los  Angeles:    McConmck  &  McPheiaon 
New  OrleanB:   J.  H.  W.  Steele  Co, 
New  York:   Barber  Stc^nkbip  Luue 


nuw  mimoii  mctfic  mamimk  mxtixw  wxbh  toq  mttrs 
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THE  EAST  ASIATIC  CO.,  Ltd. 

DIRECT  FREIGHT  SERVICE 
between 

The  Pacific  Coast 
Hamburg 

■  nd 

Copenhagen 

TEAKWOOD 

IN  LOGS  AND  PLANKS 

direct  from  The  Eait  Asiatic  Co.'i  foreit  conce*- 
sioni  and  sawmill*  in  Siam  and  from  stock 
in  San  Francisco 


The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc,  Agenti 

433  California  St.— Sutter  6717 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SHIPPING  —  IMPORT  —  EXPORT 


The  DAKE 

Worm  Drive, 
Double  Cvlinder,  Steam 
STEERIN6  ENGINE  with  Brass 

Steering  Standard  and 
Hand  Wheel  is 


Simple 

De]>cndable 

ICconoTnical 


Strong  and  rigid  of  construction 
Built  for  heavy  and  enduring  service 
Suitable  for  large  tugs  and  small  steamers 


Ob*  Sis* 

4H  a  4K 
Cylindar* 

Send  for 
D«*criplive 
Bulletin 


DAKE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
G«o.  A.  Hoppa,  Aft.,  Spaldins  Bldg.,  Portland,  On. 
T.  L.  Tomlinson,  310  Santome  St.,  San  Francisco 
Vickers  &  Co.,  Smith  Btdf.,  SeattU.  Wash. 


Cable  Addreas:  C«Ua  CodM 

'AfocfiMir"  San  Frandaco  AU  Standard  Code*  Uaed 


G.  W.  McNEAR,  Inc. 

MERCHANTS 
Steamship  Agents  and  Charterers 


II 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ASENTS 
Port  Costa  Warehouse  &  Dodc  Co. 
Port  Costa,  Cal. 

CAPACITY  70,000  TONS 


433    CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco 


World-Wide 
Freight  Service 


White  Star  Dominion  Line  American  Line 
Atlantic  Transport  Line  Leyland  Line 

Red  Star  Line         White  Star  Line 

REGULAR  SAILINGS 
PROM 

New  York  Portland,  Me 

Boston  Montreal 
Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Galveston 

TO 

London  Antwerp 
Liverpool  Hamburg 
Manchester  Danzig 
Glasgow  Gibraltar 
Avonmouth 


Norfolk 
Mobile 
New  Orleans 
Brunswick 

Genoa 

Southampton 
Australia  and 
New  Zealand 
Naples 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE 
MARINE  COMPANY 

A.  C.  Pctitroll.  Frcicht  Traffic  Maiuxer 

OI-FIChS 

.Vrw  York.  1 1  Uroadwax  Turllard.  Me..  1  India  St. 

Uvtton.  S-t  Stale  Si.  t"hica|[i>,  327  So.  La  Snllr  Si 

Mntilrral.  Mc<;ill  Hr.lK.  Tornnln.  lOOB  Koyal  Hank  IIMg. 

I-hil«>lrl|.hia.  Butirw  lil.lg.  N>w  Oilcans.  Hilwriiia  Bk  KWg. 

nallimorc. Chainlx-r  nrCommrrccCalvnlon. Collon  Kscti'gr.  UIJic. 
llou>lon,('ollan  Exchansc  nidg.  Norfiilk.  I'latiron  Ul.lg. 
Minneapolis,  Metropolitan  Life    Si  l.i.iii'*.  t  or.  I  hh  \- Locuxt  Su 
Kids.  .Mokllr.M<iliilcl.tnrr>.MobiIr..Vla. 
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Axelson 


LATH  ES 


— a>  responsive  as  a  nerve 

— as  accurate  as  a  Swiss  watch 

Axelson  Lathes  are  built  compactly  and  proportioned 
with  surplus  strength  ihruout  to  stand  the  strain  of  re- 
peated shocks  and  to  carry  reserve  strength  for  extra 
big  cuts.  Built  to  perform  heavy  work  with  precision, 
accuracy  and  rigidity. 

Complete  specifications  covering  Axelson 
16,  18  and  24  -  inch  lathes  upon  request. 


AXELSON  MACHINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Let  This  Mark 
Be  Your  Guide 

As  you  trust  your  compass  to 
guide  you  safely  to  port,  so 
you  may  trust  the  mark  M'C 
to  guide  you  to  Dependable 
Marine  Hardware. 
Three  generations  of  deep  sea 
sailors  have  tested  the  Qual. 
ity  and  Service  of  the  IVC 
Line.  To  their  approval  of  its 
sea-worthiness  we  owe  our 
present  standing  as  the  World's 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ma- 
rine Hardware. 

Wilcox.  Crittenden  &  Co..  Inc. 

11  So.  Miin  Si,.  Midiilemvm.  Conn 
ESTABLISHED  1841 


SOMETIMES 

Even 

TRANSIT  PUMPS 

Need  a  Few  Repairs 

Why  not  have  your  man  in  charge  go 
I  over  the  old  timers.    A  new  part  here 
and  there  will  proljably  put  them  in  ship 
.sha])e  again  for  the  ru.sh  that  is  coming 
— say,  in  a  few  months. 

Be  Prcparetl.  When  opportunity 
knocks  this  time, — have  your  hand  on 
the  knob. 

I      NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES: 
New  York     Kansas  City     Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 
Cleveland    Houston  Denver 

L 


II 

For  Speed  and  Protection 


Germicide  Composition 

For  Iron  and  Steel  Hulls 

Cape  Cod  Copper  Compound 

For  Wooden  Hulls 

AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINT 
COMPANY 

Factories 
San  Francisco  and  New  York 

Agencies 

in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world 
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A  Step  Towards 
Lower  Operating  Costs 

HfttiT  hfarin};  lubrication  saves  power  and  money — 
more  than  you  think. 

Manlcx  Kngine  Oil  meets  higher  standards  than  laid 
diiwn  by  I".  S.  Government  sjK'cifications.  It  is  prop- 
erly compounded  with  blown  rape  oil  and  mixes  rea<l- 
iiy  with  fresh  and  salt  water.  It  is  made  to  meet  ex- 
treme tem])eratiires  and  engine  operating  conditions. 

Mardex  Engine  Oil  is  only  one  of  the  prtKlucts  of  the 
Associated  Oil  Company.  W'e  make  an  oil  for  every 
purjwse  on  land  and  sea.  I'ut  your  lubricating  prob- 
lems up  to  our  Knginecring  Staflf. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  CO.,  San  Francisco 

Petroleum  Products  for  Every  Purpoic 


COMMERCIAL  BOILER  WORKS 

SEATTLE 
J.  H.  POX  and  WILL  H.  JENKINS 
EiubUahcd  ltl7 


MARINE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
Manufacturers  and    Repairers  of  All  Kinds  of 
Boilers  and  Every  Kind  of  Sheet  and  Iron  Work. 

5}-8l  LANDER  STREETt 
Phone    Main  1127  EAST  WATERWAY 

CalifDrnia  Represeoutiveft: 

Jankini-Miller  Co.,  48  Clay  St.,  San  Francitco 


"New  Process" 

Punches  and  Dies 


are  especially  adapted  for 
punching  heavy  thip  and 
boiler  plate.  The  high  qual' 
ity  of  steel  used  and  uniform 
heat  treatment  auure  maxi- 
mum results  under  the  most 
severe  conditions. 

A  large  itock  of  standard 
sizes  is  carried  and  immediate 
shipment  is  offered. 

Shipped  on  approval 
Prices  on  application 


Pacific  Coait  Rrpm«ntativ« 

WILBUR  L.  HILLER  CO.,  INC. 
625  Third  St.,  San  Francisco 
SNOW  &  GALCIANI 
537  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 
91  North  Second  St..  Portland 

GeoRMarchant 


1420  SOUTH  ROCKWELL  STREET.  CHICAGO 


Producers  of 

BRASS  AND  COPPER 
SEAMLESS  PIPE  AND  TUBING 

ADMIRALTY  AND  MUNTZ  METAL 
CONDENSER  TUBES 
VOICE  TUBING  AND  PUMP  LINERS 
I  P  S  BRASS  AND  COPPER  SHIP  PIPE 

"CHAMET"  BRONZE  MARINE  METAL 
High  Tensil  Strength 
High  Elastic  Limit 

Toughness  and  High  Corrosion  Resistance 
Readily  forged  at  Cherry  Red.  Ideal 
Metal  for  Piston  Rods,  Plungers,  Liners, 
Valve  Stems,  Deck  Bolls,  Shafting, 
Valve  Discs,  Brass  and  Copper  Sheet, 
Rod  and  Wire. 


THE  CHASE  COMPANIES  OF  CALIFORNIA,  lac. 

SUITE  NO.  910  BALFOUR  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
U.  8.  A. 
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Weld  with  your  own  Oxygen 

An  Er.IXTKOLAllS  INSTALLATION 
in  your  plant  not  only  i-nablcs  you  to  weld 
with  oxyycn  pro<iiiccd  at  lowest  cost,  but 
also  assures  you  of  a  steady  unending 
supply  whenever  you  need  it.  And  in  the 
bargain  you  get  pure  hydrogen  at  no 
cost  to  you. 

Third  and  fourth  repeat  orders  testify  to  the 
satisfaction  Levin  cells  give  our  users. 

Write  for  details, 

THE  ELECTROLABS  COMPANY 

2635  Pena  At*.  Pittiburfk,  Pa. 

Branch  ORIcn 

MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  BLI>G., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

30  Church  St..  titw  York  Citr         MocrU  Bld(  ,  PhiltddphU.  P>. 

22fi  Hiiiini  Bld(..  1m  Angclo 
L'oder  the  Technical  Sui>ervision  ol  Electrolytic  OKy-Hydrogen 
LaboTatorie*.  Inc. 


ALMY 

WATER  TUBE 

BOILER 


Light,  Compact,  Durable, 
Accessible,  Sectional 

For  All  Marine  Purposes 


Over  370  Steam  Vessels  Now 
Equipped  With  This  Boiler 

ALMY  WATER  TUBE  BOILER  CO. 

W.  W.  McKENZIt: 
Pacific  Coul  Aiccni.  ISIS  Eighth  Ave.  North.  Scattk.  Waih. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Send  lor  Cataloftuc 


Woodhouse 
Chains 

ALL  GRADES 

Hand  Made  and  Machine  Made  Ship 
and  Cable  Chains;    Close  and 
Stud  Link  Chains;  Dredge 
Chains,  Etc.  Good  Iron, 
Good  Workmanship 
and  Honest 
Testing 


Woodhouse  Chain  Works 

E«tablUbed  ISM 
Send  for  Catalog  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Keep  the  Man  Going  Who 
Keeps  Industry  Going 

What  oil  is  to  the  machine,  health 
is  to  the  worker.  The  efficiency  of 
both  is  essential  to  good  business. 

An  average  of  2'i  years  of  productiv- 
ity would  be  added  to  the  life  of  every 
individual  who  reaches  the  age  of  17, 
if  there  were  no  fatal  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  economic  loss  to  An\erica 
due  to  tuberculosis  is  more  than 
$500,000,000  annually. 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  combat 
this  human  and  economic  waste. 

Do  it  with  Christmas  Seals. 


Qiristmas  Sea] 


ristmas  Mail 


The  Nitlonal,  Skate  and  Local  Tubcrculcxt* 
AxMKiaciiin!(  of  the  United  States 
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Durable  Wire  Rope  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


DURABLE  WIRE  ROPE 


The  MARLINE  SERVED  ROPE 

-      ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ALL 
SHIPS  PURPOSES 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO.  of  CAL 

SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 


Boiler  Troubles 

from 

oil  in  Feed  Water 

are  automatically 
avoided  by  a  simple 
separator  which  re- 
moves the  oil  from 
the  condensate  re- 
turned from  the 
fuel-oil  heaters. 

PARTICl'LARS  ON  REQUEST 


THt  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  Co. 

Marint  Water  Tubt  Btiltn 

85  Liberty  Street.  New  York 
Sheldon  Bltlg.,  San  Francisco 


Steam  Actuated 

Radojet  Air 
Pump 

Wc  specialize  in  Vac- 
uum apparatus  for  all 
purjwses. 


ADVANTAGES  OP 
THE  RADOJET 
AIR  PUMP 

No  movinc  pant.  No 
(oundatioiu.  no  oiling. 
No  attendance.  No  weir. 
Adaptable  tor  any  de- 
gree uf  vacuum. 

Can  replace  any  existing 
air  pump  adaptable  for 
any  degree  oi  vacuum. 

Over  S.IMIO.OOO  H.  P.  told. 

SURFACE.    JET  AND 
BAROMETRIC 
CONIJENSERS  FOR 
ALL  SERVICE 


CH.  WHEELER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Braocbe*:    New  Yoek.  Boaton.  Chicago,  Pittaburgb.  Cbarlotta, 
San  Franciaco,  ScatOe 


ASHTON 

Pop  Safety  Valvei,  Relief  Valvei 
Pressure  and  Vacuum  Gages 
Steam  WIdstles 


Style  No.  It  A 

tJnequalled  for  Quality,  Efficiency 
and  Durability 
Higher  in  first  cost  but  cheapest  in  the  end 

The  Ashton  Valve  Co. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
503  Mission  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CHAS.  M.  BAILEY.  Pacific  Coait  M^r. 
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China  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

"A  pauenger  and  ffcighl  service 
of  unusual  excellence" 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Yokohama  -  Kobe -Nagasaki 
Shanghai— HonKkon({ 
Via  Honolulu 

ALSO  IjOCAL  service 

HONG  KONG-SINCAPORE-JAVA  PORTS 


B.  S.  NmkinK 


H.  N.  THOMAS. 
General  PaMviicrT  AKent 


W.  K.  SEMPEY 
General  Preichi  Agent 


GENERAL  OFTICES 

SIO  MONTGOMERY  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Argentina 
Brazil  Uruguay 


Houlder  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 
AND  BROKERS 


BUENOS  AIRES: 
ROSARIO: 
BAHIA  BLANC  A: 
MONTEVIDEO: 


337  Calle  Sarmiento 
1296  Calle  Santa  Fe 

45  Calle  Chiclana 
1502  Calle  Zabala 


RIO-DE-JANEIRO:    149  Rua  da  Quitanda 
SANTOS:  35  Rua  Santo  Antonio 

Cable  Address:  "Moulders" 

Pitnia  Ar*nu  (Cable  Addrau) 
"Braif  Punta  Araaa*." 


SWITZERLAND 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

THAMES&MERSEY 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

LIVERPOOL  8C 
LONDON  8C  GLOBE 

Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Marine  Drparttiwnt . 

HARTFORD 

Fire  Insurance  Co. 

iMarine  Dejurtmrntl 


Louis  Rosenthal 

general  Agent 
..3£2XaIifomia  ^- 


Swayne  &  Hoyt  Lines 

Pacific  Argentine  Brazil  Line 
Paci^c  Carribean  Gulf  Line 
Califorma  and  Mexico  Line 
'^Panama  PaciAc  Line* 
*  Oriental  Pacific  Une* 

*  Service  temporarily  dUconilnufd 

Arrow  Line 


For  information  apply 
GENERAL  AGENTS 

SWAYNE  &  HOYT,  Inc., 

430  SANSOME  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Lot  Angalea,  Calif. 
7M  Pacific  Elactric  Rwy. 
Buildinf 


Seattle,  Waah. 
A.  M.  Gillaapia  ft  Co. 
7IS  Arctic  Bldg. 
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y   MAtlMt  P«CKH»0  tr-»U»»LY  CO.  >«IL*P«L>WI A 


LIT-O-SIL  O  DECKING 
MADESCO  MARINE  PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 
MADESOO  WOOD  &  STEEL  TACKLE  BLOCKS 
MADESCO  BrrUMINOllS  SOLUTION  &  ENAMEL 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
of  Madesco  Tacl(le  Blocl(i 

WRIGHT  A  LACY— SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pomer  Jcfioone 

'califohnia. 

fion/erScAoootr  i 

fiott/erScAooner' 
'ORAC/E  5  - 
Sfilingichoo. 
'AMCH/CA  '// 


S.  F.  BAR  PILOTS 

ORlct: 
PIER  No 
PHones; 
KEARNY  754 
KEARNY  III 
SUTTER  2SJJ 
SUTTER  4S64 
Operatinc 
OutiUI* 

•ad  It 

Ll«l>t 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT 

J.  B.  F.  DAVIS  &  SON 

REPRESENTI NG 

Standard  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

of  Liverpool,  England 

Western  Assurance  Co. 

of  Toronto 

The  Above  Companies  Conduct  a  General  Marine 
Insurance  Business.  Losses  Made  Payable  at  Any 
of  the  Principal  Ports  of  the  World. 

OPPICR 

240  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD  BOILER  WORK 


S/a/i^A LS  FOK  Pilot  . 
/hFog--  Blow  foun  WHisnes 
When  CiCAiK- BURN  BLue  light  on  jack  at  fOPeMAST 


5  a  KlNKtoaT*  ""^-w 

bOILDCHO  M»v«,NE 
STATIONARY  AND 
—  „  '■O'^OMOTIVE  eoilERS 


On  That  Next  Voyage  Use 


Y<  )l'  ncf<l  noocl  greasr  for  the  cn).;ine< 
an<l  machinery  hi-litw  the  decks — for  the 
carjjo  han<ilin^  machinery — winches  and 
hoists — stecrin;;  a])i)aratiis  —  and  a  hun<lre<l 
and  one  other  i)laces  al)oard  shi|>  where  lnhri- 
cation  is  required. 

Albany  Gr«;;isc  is  a  pure  lallow  compouiul.  It  doe-* 
not  spoil,  may  be  used  to  the  last  drop — Iccds  only 
as  required — and  does  not  drip  out  or  clou  up. 

Try  it  on  that  next  voyatfc  and  be 
insured  a)!:ainst  hreakdowurs  and  ma- 
chinery depreciation.  Made  in  three 
Rencral  consislencicN — soft,  iticrlinin 
and  h.ird.  to  meet  every  need. 

Ask  your  dealer — he  knows  that 
it's  good — write  us  For  a  sample 
large  enough  to  make  a  real  lest. 
Write  for  leaflet  PM-l. 

ADAM  COOK'S  SONS 

708  WASHINGTON  STREET 
New  York     -  -      -      N.  Y. 

r  '(.I 


(Rrif.f  S  I 


A  MARK 
known  «n<i  rffsptct- 
edarouDdihcworlil 
since  IB4S  for  fair 
dealing,  a  quaJity 
product  and  an 
uneacvllcd  strvice. 


In  loading  or 
discharging  bulk  cargo 
you  will  find  the 


almost  invaluable 


With  the  instrtiniciit  nistallcd  in  llic  captain'*  ofCice.you 
c.in  rv:id  fore  and  a(l  draft  l.'in<l  mean  drafts  .ind  wrlKb 
jfiur  rarKo.  fuel,  or  ballast  Makes  it  c.isy  to  trim  ship, 
itay  or  niKlit. 

No  more  watchinc  draft  niMrk".  The  Pneutnercator  Draft 
<>augr  can  he  easily  installed  on  any  ship  and  pays  for 
ItNelf  i|ili<-klv. 

Bulletin  No.  102  tells  you  all  about  it.  Want  a  copy? 

PNEUMERCATOR  CO..  INC. 
15  Park  Row  New  York,  N.  Y. 

 rMrir.rL.A^ii  ^  Google 
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BUFKALO.  U.  S.  A. 
SOLID  AND  SECTIONAL.  BRONZE  AND  SEMI  STCBL 

PROPE1.I.ERS 
llARl:iT£i  iiTEAM  '.SNGmES 

Onr  lofif  experience,  and  the  cUts  of  work  we  have  turned  out. 
inaurvB  you  of  the  bem 


I 


DRAKE 

LOCK-NUTS 


'Never  Jar  Loose" 


SPECIFY  ON  UPKEEP  AND  NEW 
 EQUIPMENT  

USED  BY   BEST  MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE   FOn  SAMPLC 

DRAKE   LOCK-NUT  CO. 

Plants,    CLEVCLAND    SAN  FRANCISCO 


PMiMlsd  New  Vock.  V.  S.  A.— 1144 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chicago-Toronto-London 

Manufactureri  of 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Large  Stock  Always  on  Hand 
Furnishers  to  U.  S.  Navy  and 
U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Corps 
Outfits  for  Contractors.  Waterworks 
Spontre  and  Pearl  FisherieR.Elc. 

Pacific   Coait  Repreientattvci 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Pacific  N«t  A  TwiB«  Co. 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Ford-B*r«tow  Ship  ChaodUry  Co. 


MODERN    DECK  EQUIPMENT 

We  arrbuUd- 
in(  a  raotlem 
line  of  Dedi 
Rquipmeni 
i ncl u  d  i  n  B 
W  India 
W  i  n  c  h  e  I. 
S  t  c  e  r  i  n  g 
ri«'ari.  Cap' 
»tan«.  etc 

Every  ma- 
chine baill 
on  Mandard 
I  n  tcrcbance* 
able  part! 
practice  facil- 
itate! qu^ck 
_  rti^air  whm 

  ^  — — '  '  accidrnti 

make  repaira  necvaaary    Oa^ntity  production  in  a  perfectly  equip- 
tied  plant  make*  prompt  delivery  of  4iani]artt  equipment  poisible 
wrilr  fof  printed  matter.    Ttieic  macbinet  are  "Built  Right  Run 
Right." 

HADFIKLD-PENFIELD  STEEL  COMPANY 
STicce««i^ri  to  The  American  C.  Micbinery  Co..  Bucyrui.  Ohio   j 


r 


F.  J.  Wood 
Pmidoit 


C  A.  Tliarcr 


W.  T.  Wood 
Vlc^Prw. 


L  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Export  and  Domestic  Cargoes 
Fir  Cut  to  Order 


1  DRUMM  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MILLS  AT 

Orir*  Hubor,  Walk. 

YARDS  AT 
OiUud  Lot  Anfclc.  Su  Ttin 

AOENTS  FOR 

Sutmiri:  *^wii.linu"     "Sh*.i>"     "Sm  J.elnto"  "SltUyoa" 

Moi.rahlp.:      "Sierri"  "LiMto" 
SthoooOT*:  "A]tTt       "D.uniitu"     "Dcfiincf"     "F.  J.  Wood" 
"FcvlMi"  "Rf.oluU" 


BdUaclum  Brnj,  Wuh. 
Su  FrtncUee 


STAR  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

53  O/rfer  Street  Boston,  Mail. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Accurate  "Non-corroii»e"  Pre«iure  and  Recordinc 

Gages,  Revolution  Counters,  Marine  Clocks. 
Dead  Weight  Gage  Testers. 

Marine  Safety  and  Relief  Valves  (or  all  pressures. 

Marine  Whistles  snd  Sirens. 

Extrs  Heavy  Renewable  Globe,  Angle  and  Check 
Valves. 

Stsr  Outside  Spring  Steam  Engine  Indicatora. 

HIGH  GRADE  THROUGHOUT 
SPECIFY  AND  ORDER  THE  BEST 

Branches:  CHICAGO,  PITTSBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


DAVIS  BOURNONVILLE 

Oxy-Acetylene  nicchanicilly-guidcd  cutting  lorclies: 

The  0!(y(;raph  for  cutting  shapes  from  steel  to 
drawing,  pattern  or  (emplel. 

The  Kachagraph.  a  portable  machine  {or  straight 
anil  raili»l  ctittinK: 

The  Pyro^raph  for  trimming  boiler  tliingcs  to 
heiKht  .itui  calkiiiK  angle: 

The  CamoKraph  for  production  ciittinK  of  dies, 
gear  lectli  and  shape*. 

DAVIS-BOURNONVILLE  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.  ' 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


TEN 


"10"  VESSELS 

OF  THE 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  B.C. 

LIMITED 

Sail  Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Cslllng  at  Sechelt,  Powell  River,  Campbell  RiT«r, 
Alert  Bay,  Ocean  Palls,  Surf  Inlet,  Bella  Co<^ 
Prince   Rupert,  Anyox   and  AU  Northern   B.  C. 
Logging  Camps  and  Canneries. 

For  Inforoutioa  u  to  Sulinca,  FarM  mud  Frcjaht  Rat« 
Apply  to 

Head  Offices  on  Wharf,  Foot  Carrall  Su 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TELEPHONE  SEYMOUR  104 
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P.  O.  Box  620 


Phone  Seymoar  2143 


COAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

FREIGHT  STEAMERS  TO  B.  C.  AND 
PUGET  SOUND  PORTS 

Steamen:  "Celtic,"  "Cotmttt"  and  "Clanttnan" 

—Office— 

S»0  SEYMOUR  ST.  -  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
W.  HARDIE,  Manager 


FRANCE 

Marine  Type 

METALUC  PACKING 

FOR  ALL 

CONDITIONS  OF 
SERVICE 

France  Packing  Co. 


TACONY— PHILA.,  PENNA. 


The  Rouse  Patent  Sea  Anchor 

WITH    OIL  ATTACHMENT 
For  protecting  LilrlmAU  anj  l.ilrrAdi 
in  t  hea^y  Ma.  and  tireventiiig  them 
from  being  captlacd  or  sviamprd  after 
being   pill    into   the   water    Irvm  an 
abandoneil  veitd  until  succor  arrivea: 
•lao  for  aea-going  vetiels. 
Adopted  by 
S.  Tranipoft 
Service 

Fat 
Particulars 
Writ* 
CAPT. 
FREDERICK 
ROUSE 
l>  WhitehaU  tt 
New  York 
Patentee  and 
Manufacturer 


THE 

BALTIMORE  DRY  DOCKS  & 
SHIP  BUILDING  COMPANY 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "BALTODOCKS" 

STEEL  OIL  TANKERS  FOR  SALE 
SHIP  REPAIRS 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
New  York  Office  120  Broadway 


facific  Coait  Office 
F.  M.  COBBLEDICK 
COMPANY 
1030  Polk  Street 
San  Franciaco 


.Marine  Engineers  specify 
liantam  Tfinist  Bearings  for 
ihfir  reliable  and  depend- 
ahlc  wcarinjj  qualities. 

BANTAM    BALL  BEARING 

COMPANY 
Bantam       ...  Conn 


RoUed  Steel  "NEVERSLIP"  Floor  PUtea 

DIAMOND  AND  RIBBF.D  PATTERN 

AMERICAN  PRESSED  STEEL  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


;lJ|l!:UmuiUilli.Up 


Whetlicr  iii  sjwts  or  over  the  eiitiic  surticeusc 

A\HITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

The  result  is  pleasing  tiiid  i)crmancnt 
there  will  be  no  kicks  -  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  - 

SrntJ  for  IlluaimieU  liier*turc 

JOHN  LWHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,Bostofl,U.S  Jl. 

Bmah  Mamfactimr*  far  Onr  112  Yaan  mi  Itia  Largaal  in  lbs  Wsrid 
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STRUTHERS  ^  DIXON,  Inc.  JT&^'l':^ 

Operating  following  freight  steamers  to  ports  in 


HONOLULU  —  JAPAN  —  CHINA  —  PHILIPPINES 
PrMB        F^anclNe  9tam  Lot  AatMt 

WEST  PROSPKCT   Oct.  tKb  WBIT  JINA 

WStT»NA   -  MM,  Ml     

Wnr  BIMIHAW   Mwr.  mk 

W»rP  CALBM   DWi  IM 


343  Sansome  St,  San  Fiinciico- 
D.  W.  FERGUSON  CO..  INC, 


JINA  .... 


..Dm,  titt 


751 


Spcing  St,  Lm  AagOn 


DOES  YOUR   BOAT  LEAK? 

"HOW  TO  MAKS  YOUR  BOAT  LBAKPROOP."  awl  "MARINB  OLUB  — WHAT  TO 
HiB  AHD  HOW  TO  OSB  IT."— Back  tradt  ii  ior  a  <tUI«r«it  pmot.  IT  It  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
OlS  THB  ORADB  WB  RBCOHMBND.  Aagr  oU  boat,  as  loaf      dMfiraata  an  ia  fair  caadilian.  can  b«  madt 

— ^  .   J  ^   ^    ^    . .  .      _.    ^  mijrtWBg  that  lot 

JEPFERY'S    MARINE    G  L  U  E  '"^SRl^roRAOiM^ 

For  lalc  In  all  Yachi.  Boat  aad  Caaet  Supply  HeuiCf  Haidwar*.  Paint  aad  On.  aod  Sp«nlac  Oaada  Daalan. 
L.  W.  PBBOrNAND  *  Ca  I»  XnaaUad  St..  Bealea.  Man.,  U.  t.  A. 


  ^  ,  J  ia  fair  « 

watar-lltflt  by  Mlofrina  tlia  faiatnaclleBi  la  tlM  abova  boeUcti.  TUi  appHaa  la  aaiptUag 
ctne*  to  a  yacht,  wood  or  Micl.    Pui  your  Ink  trouUci  up  to  ui,  w«  will  ' 


SAMSON  SOLID  BRAIDED  CORD— For  Log  Lines,  Lead  Lines,  Halyards,  Tiller  Ropc^ 
JUula*  etc.  Will  not  stretch,  kink  or  ravel  like  twisted  rope  and  is  much  more  durable. 

Senii  for  umploi  aad  inforaaalioa. 

SAMSON  SPOT  CORP  _  ,  ____„  _,__„- 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Tni*  Utrk  Re«.  U.S.  Pal.  OS. 


Coast  Kcpr<«*ntatlv«a: 
Jekn  T.  Rswatra*.  Inc.  Loa  Abr«I«s,  Saa  Fraaciaco,  Saattia 


AMERICAN 
DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS 
«l. 

DIB8BL  BNQDnS 
tINCB  »m 

BUSCH-SULZER 

KBW  VOKK.  «  BKOAOWAY 


STATIONARY 
120  TO  3JM  B.  K.  P. 

MARINB 
«S»  TO  MM  S.H.r. 


CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

•AH  FKAHaiOO,  BIALTO  VUtO. 


I 


Phone  Softer  6B30 


MARINE  INSURANCE 

Cob,  Lid.  Nbrwldi  Union  FItb  bai  fladeljr,  Ltd. 

Ca.  Ltd.  Bfidrii  A  Federal  Hfo  UndenvfUece 

MARINE  DBPAKTMBNT 
242  Saoaome  8u  9m  WimOum  Pheae  SMw  4910 


HAVB  YOU  8BBN 


Tbi  Mason  liHpved  Marioe  Rsducing  Valvt? 

Can  bo  huulled  close  to  deck  or  bulkhead 

ACCESSIBLE  SPRING 
Write  for  dcculars  to 

MASON  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Tb.  Maaaa  Na.  IM  I-pmai  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CALw 
Maria*  Badvdat  Vahr* 
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ALABAMA  HEWN  OAK  LUMBER 


TRADE   MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  A. 

THE  S.  K.  TAYLOR  LUMBER  COMPANY  ^^°^VmI 


AT  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

Outer  Harbor  Dock  and  Wharf  Co. 

Locomotive  cranes,  Electric  Trucks  and  other  modern  equipment  for  handling  any  class  of  cargo 

Wharfingers,  Warehousemen,  Stevedores 

J.  E.  MARSHALL,  Traffic  Manacer 


404  Union  Oil  Building 


Lm  Angeles,  California 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  ALASKA 

Think 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Seattle  City  Ticket  Office,  707  Second  Ave. 
San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  683  Market  St. 


WINSLOW  MARINE  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  INC 


Every  Modem  Facility  for  Docking  and  Repairing  Wood  and  Steel  Ships 
Modem  Marine  Railway  Capacity  400O  Tons 

San  Francisco  Af«nU,  KINDER  &  COOK,  24  California  Straal 

Plant :   WINSLOW,  WASH.  Office :  502  Burke  Bldg..  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


FOR  SALE 

Marine  Boilers 

Three  new  2500  sq.  ft.  Ludlum  Marine  Water 
Tube  Boilers  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  de- 
livery. Arranged  for  coal  or  oil  burning.  Can 
be  i)urcha5ed  at  your  own  figure. 

Wrile  for  JetaiU 

NEW  YORK  ENGINEERING  CO. 

2  Rector  St.  New  York  City 

Works— Yonkera,  N.  Y. 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor,  Coast  Towing  and  Salvage  Work 
Coast  towing  lug.s  .ire  equipped  with  wireless 
Latest  uutomatic  towing  niacliincs  anil  wrecking  gear 


TUGS 


8«(  Ringer   IMO  H.P. 

Ut  Scout  INOH.P. 

S»  King   aSOH.P. 

Fearlni   COO  H.P. 

Sc>  WoU   SOOH.P. 

AUft    ISO  H.P. 

Se*  Pox   SM  H  P. 

&em  Luk   100  H  P. 

Reitlcu    100  H  P 

Libfrtr    2i0  H  P. 


S<a   Monarch   I0«»  H.P. 

Sea  htan   I0«0  H.P. 

S<a  EacI*    TSOH.P. 

S«a  Quetn    SIO  H.P. 

Reliance    ISO  H.P. 

Sea  Prince   MO  H.P. 

Intrepid    100  H.P. 

Sea  Witch   MO  H.P. 

Eleu   MO  H.P. 

Pilot    2S0H.P. 


The  Shipowners  &  Merchants  Tugboat  Co. 

CREEN-ST.  WHARF  (PIKK  15) 

Phones:  Kearny  3497-3498  and  Sutter  42fi8 

Office  open  Day  and  Night 
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JENKINS  &  MILLER,  Inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
48  Clajr  Street. 

V.  S.  JENKINS 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON, 
301  Railroad  Avenue,  South. 

D.  W.  MILLER 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Co.,  Soot  Blowers  for  Marine  Boilers. 
Sturrock  Patent  Bridge  Walls 

Row  &  Davis  Paracoil  Feed  Water  Heater,  Evaporators,  Dis- 
tillers, etc. 
Eckliif  Boiler  Circulators 

Dew  Valve  Company,  Automatic  Drain  Valves 

CAUFORNIA  AGENTS  FOR 

Doran  Brass  Foundry,  Propeller  Blades 
Commercial  Boiler  Works,  Scotch  Marine  Boilers 

LOCAL  AGENTS  FOR 

Coen  Mechanical  Oil  Burning  System 

Hyde  Windlass  Company,  Equipment 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pumps 

Tracy  Steam  Dryers 

Kinghom  Sheet  Metal  "Genuine" 

Spartan  Boiler  Paint 


i 


Efficient 
Depenelablc 
Power 


"Western" 

Diesel  Marine 
Engines  | 


75,  100,  150  H.  P. 
three,  four  and  six 
cylinder  units. 


The  highest  type  of  power  equipment  in  the  most  simplified  form.  Operates 
on  the  true  Diesel  principle  without  injection  air  from  an  outside  source. 
Combustion  by  compression.  No  high  pressure  injection  air  compressor  or 
fuel  pump. 

Send  for  complete  Jescrfp/fve  Calalogue  No.  534 

WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


934  NORTH  MAIN  STREET 

All  standard 
Codes 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address:  Correspondence  in 

"Westmaco."  Los  Angeles  All  Languages 
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Acetylene    Cutting  Outfits. 
Gauges,  Regulators,  Etc. 

(S«c  Oxy- Acetylene  Cuttins  and 
Welding  Outhtj.  rtc) 

Acetylene  (Dissolved). 

Air  Reduction  Stin  Co, 
Morte  Dry   Dock  &  Kepmir  Co. 
The  Lindc  Air  Troducii  Co. 
Acetylene  Generators. 

Uavis-Huurnutivillc  Comp^nr. 
lUrron,  RicVar<i  Mci-unc, 
IntemationaJ  Oxygen  Co. 
On«ld    Aeetylcnt  Conptnr. 

Accumulator*  (Hydraulic). 

Meat*  fcUchine  CompiOT. 

Aerating  Filters. 

Griicoro  KutMll  Company. 

Air  and  Compressor  Poinps. 

Berber  &  Carter  Company. 
Chicaso   Pncumalie  Tool  Co. 
tHan  BrM.  Steam  Pump  Worka. 
Harrot).  Ricltiinl  \  McConc. 
Fairbanks,  Morae  &  Company. 
Interioll'Rand  Company. 
WMiinrltoutf   Electric  Uanulao- 

turinc  Co. 
Warthington  Pomp  k  Machinery 

Cori'oratwMi. 

Air  Compresaors. 

Beritrr  Jit  Cattrr  Company, 
Ckicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
He  Laval  ^team  Tnrhioe  Co, 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone  Co. 
Kairbaiikt,  Morae  8c  Company. 
Hert>ert«  Machinery  A  Supply  Co. 
Meata  Machine  Company. 
WorthinRton  I'ump  &  Machinery 
CoriMration. 

Air  Hoists. 

Uernr  &  Carter  Company. 

Air  Hose. 

Cae.  B.  Carpenter  ft  Coinpaay. 
Ollcaco   Pneumatic  Tfw>|  Co. 
Harron,  Riclcartt  A:  McCone  Co. 
U,  S.  Rubber  Co, 

Air  Hose  Conplinga. 

Oiicaao  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 
Harron,  Kickard  &  McCone  Co. 
Ingeraolt-Rand  Company. 

Mr  Occluder*. 

Alherger  Puinp  ft  Condenaer  Co. 

Air  Ports. 

Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Co, 
Stewiitil  riavit  &  Er^uipt.  Corp, 
The  Thomaa  Laughlln  Co. 
Wilcoa,  Crittenden  ft  Co. 

Air  Separators. 

Griacom  Rusaell  Contpany. 

Ammonia  Coils  and  Com- 
pressor*. 

Bmnawick  Refrigerating  Co. 
T.  P.  Jarria  Mfg.  Company. 

Ancliora. 

American  Engineering  Co. 
American  Steel  Foundriea. 
C.  W.  Fiaher. 

Poard'Baratow    Ship  Chandlery 

Company. 
Ford  ft  Gcirrina. 
Kearfott  Engineering  Company. 
Morae  t)ry<lo«k  &  Repair  Co. 
Route  Patent  Sea  Anchor. 
The  Thomaa  Laughlin  Co. 
Weeka-Howe-bmeraon  Company. 

Anchor  Chain. 

The  National  Malleable  Caatinga 

Company. 
Seattle  l^ain  Company. 
Weeka.Howe.EmeraoD  Company. 

Anchor  Trippera. 

American    Kr.gtnrering  Compa&y. 

Anchor  Windlasses. 

Allen  Cuniilngham  Co..  Inc. 
American  Stnral  Pipe  Worka. 
Markey  Machinery  Company. 

Angle  Planer*. 

Berger  ft  Carter  Comoaay. 
Harrofi,  Rickard  \  McCone. 
Louia  G.  Ilenea. 


Angle  Kolla. 

Uerger  &  Carter  Company, 
lldrrnri.  KiC^Aid  \  McCone  Co. 
Louli  G,  llenes. 

Angles  (Steel). 

Bericer  Ar  Carter  Company, 
A,  C,  Callan. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Worka. 
The  Pullak  Steel  Company. 

Annunciators  and  Alarma. 

Chaa.  Cory  ft  Son.  Int:. 
Pneumercator  Company. 

Anti-Rust  Coating*. 

Otello  &  Biirao  Curi^oration. 
L.  W.  Feriiinand  ft  Company. 
Intenutional  Compositions  Co. 
The  Federal  Composition  &  Faint 
Company,  Inc. 

Arc  Welding. 

Murse  Dry  Dock  ft  Repair  Co. 
Argon. 

Air  Reduction  SalM  Ca 

Asbesto*. 

A.  C.  Callan. 

International  OxygOl  Co. 

Ash  Ejector*. 

Maxine   Decking  ft  Supply  Co. 

Ash  Heists. 

American    Engineering  Company. 

Hyde   Windlaii  Company. 

The    Amet»c*n    Clay  Machinery 

Company. 
Marine  Decking  ft  Supply  Co. 

Average  Adjuster*. 
JohnaoB  ft  lliggina. 

Axles,  Steam  and  Electric 
Car  and  Locomotive. 

The  PflUak  Steel  Company. 

Babbitt  Metals. 

Great  Western  Smelting  Coenn 
Harron,  Rickard  Si  McCone  Co. 
Morae  Dry  Dock  ft  Repair  Co.. 
Brooklyn. 

Backfiller*. 

Pawling  ft  ITarnischleger  Co. 

Ball  Bearing*. 

Bantam  Ball   Bearing  Comi«ny. 

ITirron.  Rickard  &  McCone  Co. 

Bands.  Rolled  Steel. 

The  Poilak  Steel  Company. 
Band  Saws. 

Hergcr  (e  Carter  Company. 

Harron,  Rick.trd  Si  McCone  Co. 

Band  Saw  Machines. 

Berger  Si  Carter  Company, 

Hyrror.  Hickard  &  .McCone  Co. 

Bar  Iron  and  Steel. 

Berger  St  Carter  Company. 
A.  C.  Callan, 
Llewellyn  Iron  Worka. 
ScoTcl  Iron  Store  Co 
Snuthrm  Calif.  Iron  ft  Sled  Co. 
The  PolIak  Steel  Company. 
Barometers. 

Taylor  Instrument  Co. 
Bars,  Concrete. 
The  PolIak  Steel  Company. 

Bar  Twisting  Machine*. 

Mesta  Machine  Company. 

Bath  Heater*. 

Griscom-Ruisell  Comnany. 
Beams,  Small  "I"  Steel 

The  Poilak  Steel  Company. 
Bearings. 

Mesta  Machine  Company. 
Bells  (Ship*). 

Charles  Cory  ft  Son.  Inc. 

Belting. 

Harron.  Rickard  ft  McCone  Co. 
Herheris  Machinery  ft  Supply  Co. 

V.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Bench  Tools. 
Greene.  Tweed  ft  Comnatiy. 

Harron.  Rickxr.l  .V  McCme  Co, 
F.  O.  St.illman  Suprly  Co. 

Bender*  and  Bending  Roll*. 

Hrrtrer  A-  Carter  Comnany. 
rierrlsTid  Punch  ft  Shear  Worka 
Company. 


Harron.  Rickard  &  McCune  Co. 
Louia  G.  Henes. 
Niles  Btmenl-Pond  Company, 
The  I'olJak  Steel  Company. 

Bilge  Pumps. 

Fairbanks,  ilorse  ft  Company. 
The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

BiUeta. 

Mesta  Machine  Comjuny. 
Llrwcllyn  Iron  Worka. 

Southern  Calif.  Iron  ft  Steel  Co 

Bituminous  Primer  and 
Enamels. 

Olomcl  .M(g-  Company. 
Otello  ft  Uitmo  Corporaitoiv. 

Bituminoa*  Coatings. 

William  Call  Bitmo  Company. 
HtlMIubbell  Company. 
Marine  Decking  \  Supply  Co 
Otellu  &  Bitmo  Corporation. 

Blowera. 
DeLaTal  Steam  Torfaine  Co. 
Ford  ft  Geirrine. 
Harron.  Ktckard  &  McCone. 
Kearfott  Engineering  Coapuy. 
Kcir  Turbine  Company. 
John  Reid  ft  Company. 
Weaiinghonae  Electric  ft  Maa» 
facturing  Company, 

Blocks,  Non-Toppling. 

Sle»flrii  Davit  Si  hquii't.  Corp. 

Blowpipea. 

Air  Redaction  Salea  Co. 

The  Bastian- Blessing  Company. 

Dayia-Boumooyillr  rompany 

Harron.  Rickanl  A:  McConc  Co. 

Boiler*. 

Almy  Water  Tube  BoUer  C* 
Babcock  ft  Willcox  Company. 
Baltimore  Dry  Docks  ft  S.  B.  Co 
Bethlehem  Shipboildinc  Corvora- 

tion,  Ltd. 
Commercial   Boiler  Worka. 
Foster  Marine  Boiler  Corp. 
Griscem  Russell  Company. 
Harron,  Kickar.I  ,V  McCone. 
Jenkins-Miller  Company. 
Keariott   Engineering  Cempony 
Llewellyn  Iron  Worka. 
Main    Iron  Works. 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Morse  Dry  Dock  ft  Repair  Co. 
New  York  Kngln<>rin(  Co. 
Todd   Drydodcs  Corporation. 
Chaa.  Ward  Engineering  Worfca 
Williamette  Iron  ft  Sled  Waste 

Boiler  Circulator*. 

Jenkins-Miller  Company. 
T>ic  McNab  Company. 

Boiler  Feedera. 

De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
T>ean  Broa.  Steam  Pump  Werkn 

Kerr  Turbine  Company. 

I.  unkenheimer  Company. 
National  Transit  Pump  ft  Mn- 

chine  Company. 

Boiler  Flue  Clranera. 

Griseom- Russell  Company. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone  Co. 

Boiler  Gauge  Glasa  (Dis- 
tant). 

Pneumereaiof  rnmpan* 

Boiler  Feed  Water  Maka-«» 
Plant*. 

Griacom-RuaacD  Company. 

Boiler  Flue  Cnttera  and  K» 
pander*. 

Berger  ft  Carter  Company. 
Grlsoom-Ruaaell  Company. 

H.trron.  Rickard  Si  McConc. 

Boiler  Moimtings. 

The  l.unkriihriiner  Company. 

Boiler  Tubes.  Lap-welde4 
and  Seamless  Steel. 

Benter  *c  Carter  Company. 

Boiler  Shop  Tools. 

Berger  ft  Carter  ComnanT. 

II.  <tr.in,  Rirkar  l  S  McCone. 
Louia  G.  Henes. 


Boiler  Tubes. 
Berger  Ac  Carter  Company. 
Ford  ft  Gerrine. 

lUrr.in.  K'cVar*!  .V  McCone. 

Kearfott  Eaffincetinc  Co., 

Scovill  ManulBCtunng  Compauy. 

Boiler  Tube  Reurders. 

Morse  Drydock  ft  Repair  Co. 
Boiler  Firing  Toola. 

K.  Gracey  ft  Sons  Co. 

Bolta. 

Berger  ft  Carter  Company. 
\.  C.  Callan. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone  Co. 
R.  Gracey  ft  Sons  Co. 
Scovel  Iron  Store  Co. 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
Wllcos.  Crittenden  ft  Co. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. 

Drake  Lock-Nut  Co. 

Hairi>n,  Rickaid  &  .McConc  Co. 

Southern  Calif.  Iron  ft  Steel  Co. 

F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 

Boring  Machine*. 

Berger  ft  Carter  Company. 
A.  C.  Callan. 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co 

Harron,  Kickard  ft  McConc  Co. 
Louis  G.  Henes. 

Indevendent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Ingcf solI-Kand  Co. 

Pawling  ft  Haraisciifeger  Co. 

Braaa  and  Bronze  Supplie*. 

Briilgepurt  Briiis  Comjiany, 
TIic  lla!itian- Blessing  Company. 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company. 
Eagle   Braaa  Foundry  Compaay 
Harron.  Wickuril  vV  .NlcCune  Co. 
Lunkenheimer  Company. 
H.  G.  Trout  Company. 
The  Wm.  Powell  Co. 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  Chase  Co.  of  Cal.,  Inc. 

Brass  and  Copper  Rods, 
Tubing  and  Sheet 

Bnilgriiort  Brass  Company. 
Tke  Chaae  Co.  of  Cal.,  Inc. 
Braxing, 
Air  Reduction  Saica  Co. 
Tile  Bafetian- Blessing  Company. 

Brazing  Outfits. 

The  Bastian-Blessing  Company, 
llarrun.  Kickar.f  Ar  McCone. 
International  Oxygen  Co. 

Bridge  Reamer*. 

Berger  ft  Carter  Company. 

Harron,  RickanJ  &  McCone  Co. 
Louis  G.  Henea. 

Broker*.  Cuatom  and  II^ 
surance. 
Johnaon  ft  Hlffgina. 

P.   B.  Oliver. 

Bmslies  (All  Kinds). 

Whiting-Adama  Company, 
ftumera. 

Air  Reduction  Salca  Co. 

The  Bastian-Bleaaing  Company. 

Coen  Company. 

Cableways. 

S   Flory  Mfg.  Company. 

Caldum  Carbide. 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Co. 
Fairhanki.  Morae  ft  Company. 

Cam  Shaft*. 

The  PolIak  Steel  Co. 

Canvas  Goods. 
Pacific   Tent    ft    Awoint  C*. 

Capctans 

Allen  Cunningham  Co..  Inc. 
The  American  C.  Machinery  Co. 
American  Engineering  Co. 
Bethlehem   Shipbuilding  Corpoeo- 

ration.  Ltd. 
Hake  Engine  Company. 
Ford  ft  Gerrine. 
Hyde    Windlass  Company. 
S.  Flory  Mfir.  Company. 
Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co. 
Llewellyn  I  mo  Worki. 
Main   Iron  Worka. 
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Cargo  Boom*. 

M'cstcni  Sum]  CoapAiiv 

Carbon  Burning  Outfits. 
I'hc  Ha^tiuii-UJcMiDK  LomiMajr. 
.  u.ckartf  «  UcCoaCi 

lotemalionat  VHftm  C*. 

Caatiact. 


miMOM-HMiMtt  C©. 
Heovo,  Owcst,  RiatKMif  C*. 

Brda  WimiUM  Cow 
nrdlra  Iron  Workt, 
LaaluiUMmKr  Co. 
Meila  Madiiaa  Coaoau. 
Nuiooal  Malltalir&l^  Ctt. 
Pittiburrt  IMIU  »»"■ 

CUu  Co. 
PoUak  Ste«]  Compuy. 
li.  G.  Trout  ComvAnr. 

Cells  Electrohrtic  Oxygca. 

iDtenutioMl  Oxyatn  COb 
Camont  (Liaoleuni), 

L.  W.  Ftrdmind  Ca 

Ccmcat,  Iron,  Steel. 

Soumth-On  Muiuf'cturiiit  Co. 

Camant,  Rivet,  Screw 
Thread. 

Saooth.Oo  Mtaufkcturinc  Co. 


Ship 


ft  

w.  ruut. 

triott  JSagfaMfiaK  G 
Mtitl*  CkUm  riHMinny. 
We«k*-Hew*-BiMnaa  Caaiaea*. 
WeodbeuM  Chaki  -— ---^  ' 
Chain  Hotet% 
CriBca. 

(See   (lio    Cr*ac«    tad  Heill^ 

tJectric. ) 
Bericer  &  Carter  ComiNUiy. 
Oumpioo   Kn(tDe«ffiaa  Vlw 


Ford  &  Gerrinc. 
Ford  Chun   Black  k  Ul§,  Ca. 
Ilarron,  Klcli.ii<J  &  IIeC«M  COb 
Louis  U.  ilenei. 

Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Co. 
Urvdlyn  Iron  Wurki 
Mifiac  0«ckinit  it  Svvvlt  Co. 
line  A  UarakMhlcacr  < 
r  Blectrk  Oraoi  Cow 
1g  Ono*  k 


KUetrie  HeiM  C*. 


Coi 

Chain  Ladders. 

American  Chain  Kaiddcr  Co. 

Channels,  Rolled  8ta«L 

The  Pollak  SmI  &B 

Chandlery. 

(See   Hardware  wmi 


BamgtBMari  i'tttCan  Co. 

Q«k  F.  jUMBtat  Qmptny. 
Chocks. 

American   Enc'oM'tal  CSh 

Ford  A  (jcrriac 
Chock  I^tttngs. 

Steward  Davii^  BealpwM  Ctalh 
Chronometers. 

Geo.  E.  Butlat. 
Chncka. 

gw^BjdM  *  llcCeoe  Csb 


Harron.  Rirkard  &  McConc  Co. 
Louis  O.  tleiie^ 
Compasses,  UiL 

Wilcox,  Crittendeo  &  Co. 

Compressors. 
(S««  also  Air  Cmaprcaaaiibl 

Ucrierr  Ac  Carter  ConiuanT. 
t-n    UAV«(    ^lc«ui    iuiutuc  Co. 
t-airbanks.  Alorse  &  Compaay, 
tlarroii.  )(icl(ard  Ac  McCone  Co. 
iii!rrnBtia;i4l  UsyaM  Co. 

\N  orthintfioit  i*tjnt»  ii  MasUaeQ 

CuriK>Tallon. 

Compassea  and  Binnaclet. 

Kcl>in  &  WiUrid  U.  MIuW  Ua. 
Tavlor  loamniau  Cpayialn. 
ComiMiaaa,  Oyroacopic. 

Chat.  Cory  ft  Son,  Inc. 
Sperry  Uyroacope  Companr. 
Compound  Diesel  Bn^B 

Tlw  .S|iciry  iiyrvKupe  Co. 

Coiapounn  OH  T 
cratinr  8e^ 

The  Sperry       r'-i>vi|;ic  0», 

Composition  I'smu 
Tbe  l-'ederal  Cotnjt^Mtioo  Jk  l*aini 

Cointiacy,  Inc. 

Condeniiers,  l.ow  Laval  Jflt 
and  Surfaca. 

Jei 


Usrron,  Kkkaid  ft  McCiae  Co. 
Msfiwn*  MecaoMra  etaaMrtr 

'  — I  u.  r* — 


Wilco*.  CHtteodfB  ft  Co. 
Cleats. 

Independent  Foundry  Company. 
Thacher    Propeller    St  Foundry 
C<jri>o  ration. 

Clocks. 

AmerictTi  Steam  Gaucc  ft  Viivt 

Mil.  Ccim;,..,-,, 
Clldaca   CL^ck  Co, 

Clutches — Magnetic 
The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Ok 

CmI 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Cpwaiai. 

Paie  BroUien. 

Frank  Watcriieuc  ft  Cn. 

Coal  Handlbig  Machfaierr. 

Pawllnc  A  Hamischfenr  Co. 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  ft  Hotel 

Comi^any. 
Coils.  Copper. 
C,  W.   Smith  CtivptT  ft  Bnat 

U  ork». 
Seovill  Mannt 

Cold  Sawa. 

'  *  CM«r  Ciaitiay. 


C  H.  WkccJer  UIk.  Co. 

Condensers. 

Albcrfcr      t  nn^p     A  Coodenaas 
lieliUcllcn)  bbifbuUdinff  Oirpor*- 
UOB,  Ltd. 

Amencao    iLafiaccriAc  Co, 
l>caa    ttraa.    'rliiaia  Pump 
Weeks. 

ntiiMiii*  ii«S»M*re 

KaelSw^  ffiSyCg  Ca^  Ia» 

Mcau  ICsehhM  CaaiaSfi 

Koaa  Uensr  ft  MaaflHtaitsc 

Ceaipsuijr. 
Row  ft  Uaela  Encinatn.  laa. 

Sebatte  ft  koeftlnt  Coiapaay. 
Wtatinibouse    Elccirk   ft  Mis. 

Company. 
C.  H.  Wheeler  M(«.  Conpaay. 
Wheeler  4;ofldenser  ft  kjiw.  Co. 
Worthinntoa  i'ump  &  Uachinerr 

CorpoiatioQ. 

Consulting  Engiiiaers. 

.\.  L.  Becker. 

WUIiam  T.  OouidlT. 

Row  ft   Daria,   jLocmaen,  Iw 

GoBdaaaar  Ferrules. 
BrMacpert  Brsaa  Company. 
Keufott  EnainecrinK  Co. 
gMi*HI  JliBulaeturlna  &MBpaaiT. 
Tbc  Chaae  Co.  of  Cil.,  Inc. 

Condenser  Tubes. 

Ilridyeport  lira^s  Company. 

KV.,r|i)t    i    I Mt^  I  irigj  Co. 

ScovJl  M  ii . uiicturina  O 
The  Cl.a^t  C  J.  of  CaL,  i 

Connecting  Rods 
Tbe  PoUak  Steel  Conpai 
J.  U.  WaUasa  ft  Co. 

Conveyor  Chain. 

Sealtia  C  "  " 

Coolerm. 

OHitoai  iSsJ 
fees  Bestar  ft  MIc  Ceawaay. 

Scbatte  A  KocrtUia  Coapasy, 

Cqppersmi  thing. 

C   W,   Smith  Co 
Work*. 

Copper  Fittings. 

Bndgeport  Brass  (^mpaay. 
C   W.   Smith   Copper  ft 
Works. 

The  Chtaa  Co.  af  Ctl.  lac. 
Cordage. 

(See  Ropfc) 

Corrugated  Marine  Boiler 
Furnaces. 
American  Spiral  Pii>e  Works. 

Countera  (Revolution,  for 
Enginea,  Pnmi>i,  EtcO 
American  Suaa  Gaafe  ft  Val*e 
MaouXaelanaff  Cea^aajr. 
Cowls. 

(Sec    VentOalor  Cowla.) 

Cranes. 

(See    Cham    Hoiata.    mniiks  • 
Cran««.> 

ILiriun.  Rickard  ft  McCoac. 
I.oiiis  G.  Henev 
VIVs-Bement- Potid  Company. 
.St -.nip  Flrclric  Hotit  Co. 

Cranes  and  Hoists.  Electric. 

Alien  Cunninitham  Co..  Inc. 
Berser  A  Carter  Company. 
(Thami^i.-fn   Knicineerii^ii  CompanT 

s.  f!---,  -■■li.-  *:  Ti-.p,,„v 


Copper  ft  Bnsi 


_  ft  aaaab  Co. 
rmtag  ».  Maiaia— aan  w 
Maw  Ucatne  Waae 
^bepard  I  liisiiii 

Company. 
Stamp  I'.lrdrle  _ 

Crank  i'mn  «na 

'llie  r.i.L.k  :;ieel 

Crank  iihalts. 
(boe  1-ori 

Cutters  (,/ 

nSnSiJuSSSr  i'BSBSL  ca. 

Louts  ij.  UaaiB. 
Cutters  (1 
Special). 

Bervcr  ac  Carter     __  _  _ 
llarron,  kick.iij  aKmSm  Co. 
Lotxts  G.  Ilenes. 

Cutting  and  Welding. 

(See    Welding    arjC    C  juiaf.f 

CylindcrB,    Hydrogen,  Oxy- 
gen, Nittugen. 
Internationa.   i.ixyK<-u  Co. 

Davits. 

American  liN.kM  Co..  Inc..  WaUa 

lilanoe  Ei,uipment  I>cpt, 
Llewellyn  lion  Wurks. 
Steward  Darit  A  E<]uipmenl  Co. 

DaviUi^^]Ml«^MUi^|Oil  Uoae, 

Stewart  Devil  ft  BqaipaMal  Corp. 
Derricks. 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
Pawlinc  ft  ilamiaehictief  Ca. 

Deuchiac  Oaar  (Boat). 

Siewaid  Oaait  ft  Baaipacat  Ckllk 
Dies. 

Geometric  Tool  Ceamar> 

The  CtcTctand  Pimd  ft  Aiar 

Works  Company. 
Nilcs-Bement'Tond  Compaiiy. 
Geo.  K.  Miirciiacii  Cooipaay. 
Wncui.  Critteadca  ft  Csh 

Die  Blocks  (for  Orap  VW|> 

ings). 

American  Slecl  Foundries. 
The  Pollak  Steel  Company. 

Dies  (Compression  Riveter). 


Geo.  F.  Maniiaat  CoapawP. 
Die  Heada,  Bdt-OpaiBig. 

BanicTft  bmr  Coiapiap. 
_GcoaMMB  Teal  Cooipaay. 
Dies  (WTCt  Mft^ifaie). 

Geo.  P.  Uarchant  Company. 

Diaa,  Screw-Cutting. 

Bercer  A  Carter  Cunvaar. 
The  Oomrtric  Tool  Laaipaay, 

llarron,  Kickard  ft  UeCaoe. 

Diesel  Engines. 

<Sc«  Encinca,  OSL) 

DistiUates. 

Jcnkuu-hliller  Cooipiay. 

DiBtillara. 
Albctyer  Pnrap  ft  Caadaacr  Ca 

AtBCncaa   Eoaiaaenaa  Ca. 
ford  ft  Gernaa. 
Griseom.Riissill  Co 
Rosa  Heatfr  ft  Mlg.  Ca. 
Row  ft  Darjs  laiHiMiLlaa 
ScbutW  ft 


Divfaig  ApinsfMU. 

Peara-Banuow  SUf 


Owp. 


Compaay, 
A.  J.  Morse  ft  Soa. 
A.  Scbradcr'a  Soa.  la^ 

Draft  Instruments. 

PneiimerCAtor  Company. 

Dredger  Spuds. 
Weitcrn  Siiar  Coaipaay. 

DtsdMac  MscfaliMn. 
■^Mna  BUpMMas 

S.  Flory  Mfa.  CoaspaiiT. 

Dredging  Machinery  Acces- 
sories. 

Thr    C.iii.l,  I,,n-H1IT. 

Drills,  Automatic,  Multiple 
Spindle. 

Herberts  Machinery  ft  Sapole  Co. 
llarron,  Rickard  A  McCoiM  Co. 
Louis  G.  Heisca. 
Nilr«-Bemefl(-Poisil  Cnmnany. 

F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 

Driniag  Machines. 

TVtmlt  Heaaeoa  Drill  C«. 
Hallidie  MacUacfy  pWaN-,. 
Herhert^  XtacUncr*  iHSm  OSl 

llarron.  Rtekard  ft  McCaae  Co. 
l.oitin  G-  Hene*. 
Niles  Ilement.Pond  Company. 
Pawltnr        llarni.chleeer  Co. 

Thr  r    S    Flrflt:cal  Toni  Co. 

1"     '  ■         ■  II  !■  .I'l    ■-  nppi  V  Cn. 


iCa. 


L/rives,  Gear,  Hope, 
unua  (Jflscmc;^. 

Ucraer  Ijuicr  C 
llarK.ti,  KtckanI  ft'. 

ucTuciK  juawuiMiiP  *  aapMP  Ub> 
Tka  o.  ii.  tflaaliMBlTaar < 

UCUIB, 

l^aa  I  

IMUs  (Ui^iiht  ftM  Wall 
Kadial). 

.\.  L.  \.all«n. 

llarfuii,  K:c«wird       .McConc  Cci. 
loe   t-ievciaoo    runca   a  aacoj 

Work,  t-ompany. 
Li^ui.  ij.  Hciick, 

llert]<r'..  .Uachinery  d[  Supply  Co. 

I'l^'.inK  dt  II 1 1 1 1  n<  lilagM  Ca, 

i     I  '    ^^tallman  Supply  CSb 

Drop  t-orgrngs. 

"I  be  t  ujiaj.  Meet  Company. 

Dry  Doclc  Conuol  SystsaM, 

Hi.,-.  Cory  ic  Son.  la& 
Urydocks  and  MailM 
Railways. 

Ualtunore     Urydock     A  Sb^ 

uuiidioc  Company, 
aethlcbnn  Shipi>uildinf  (^otpaia 

two.  Ltd. 
Tbco.  A.  Oane  I  :,c.r.i  Co. 
CrandaU  Bacwceriai  (Ja. 
Wm.  T.  DmicUj. 

GioiMt  shipbaiMNr  ft  Ov  Oeak 

(.xMopaay, 

Ju.  Shewaa  ft  Soua. 
Iietlsfi  A  Laaa 

Todd  Drydocks 
W.  A  A.  Flcieher 
Duct  KeeL 

R.  ft  U.  Green  S/jley  Wrir  Ltd. 

Eccentric  Rods  and  iibaita. 

The  Pollak  Steel  Compaay. 
Ejectors. 
Lunkenbeiaiar  Coaipaay. 

w^in*rtJ2s^i5aW  a 

Electric  Cransa. 

(See   Cliain   Baklfc  Maite  ft 

Craoea.) 
Electric  Fnraaee  Osaalh  CSb 
Harron.  Kickant  ft  NeCsse. 
Uwit  C.  HOMS. 

Stap  llMtrie  Hoi  It  Ca. 
Usctfic  FlitlM(s  and  lap» 

pUea. 

Chaa.  Cory  ft  Soa.  ISfc 
Caller-Hammer  MIk.  Ca^ 
Chas.  \V.  IJ>ahl  ft.  joi^m.  Co. 


......  .  ,n  iiMiiir'y  wh 

Caaipaay. 
Electric  Fumasa 

Llewellyn  Iroa  Wail 

Electric  Log. 
^Thc  Siwity  (iymoopa  Co, 

Blcctiic  Plants. 

Cliii..  W  .\  s.,n  Elect.  Co. 

Enaberf's    EJectric    A  Maabaa 
IcaT  Wirka.  xa—a 
Fairbanks.  Mors*  ft  CeoaM, 
Kerr  Turbine  CopaPMHT. 
Westinabouae  VSlie  ft  Wg. 

COBlpaBT. 

Electric  Weldrng. 

Morae  Dnrdock  ft  Repair  Co. 

Electric  Welding  Outfits. 

Bamer  ft  Carter  Coippany. 
Westlnhouse    Eleetrie    ft  Mia. 
Company, 

Bactrical  Wiring  Devices, 

Qus.  Corr       Srn,  Iiic, 
Cntler-Uari'i-irr   nfir,  C.-. 
Cbai-  \V     ■  I  ,.t.  Co. 

Western  tlcctnc  Company. 
Electrolyzem. 

Ii!tfrnat:cna!  Oxiraeo 

Engine  Diatillats. 

StaaM  OB  Tllljiaj. 

Engine  Ofls. 

Standard   Oil  Compaisy, 

t^nton  Oil  (!oraikaav. 
Engines,  Distillate. 
F'lirbanks.  Morae  ft 
Weilem  Xlachlaacy 

Engines.  Gaa. 

(.Ve  Gaa  RaeUiaa.) 

Encine  (janerator  Seti. 

Eneberv  a  F.lcdric  A  UsuaiiW 

Works. 
Mrtta  Machine  Coiapaav. 
Western  Machinor  Caamsp. 

Engina  Lathes. 
Bcracr  ft  Carter  Cnapmv. 
Hanoa,  Ridnid  ft  McCSaaw 
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Lou's  G.  Mcn«, 

Hr,.,r,.,.  Macnuwry  ajMtly  Cfc 
UL.ckiura  LatIM  «  MB  V*. 
iu>Kmc*,  OIL 

ituicta  bulicr  Bro».'  DiMtl  Kn»ii»« 

Furbulu,  Uone  &  Compusir. 
NalioDOi  Xrmnsit  hump  «c  Ma* 

clune  Coiapaiiy, 
New  London  Sbip  ft  Eoctn  Co. 
MelaUMk  A  atiaoiif  CWp. 
Padfie  Oinel  Kafltn  CPw 


WMtCftt  UMhlMffV 

Worthmiitaa  fwnt  k 

Conwntioa. 
Encincen  iMmcine). 
Solhiehcm  Shq>lntUdka(  Cnwn 

tioa.  Lid. 
Commercial  Iron  Worka. 
Cos  *  Sl*«ta«.  _  . . 
D.  W.  *  ■.  Z.  DMIt. 
Fcdml  SWpbiddinf  C». 
Joha  MM*  OMtPur. 
tteMiIra  Im  Warkt. 
MNto  f|adhiiH,Cenpaiir 
Hi  " 


  Comfiaay. 

Mont  Dnr'Dock  a  Rciwir  Co. 
Ktw  York  Shipbunding  Co. 
Tebs  Yacht  Uaiin  Co. 
rietjcn  &  Lana  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Todd  Dry  I>ocki  Corporalioa. 

■airinet.  Pumping. 
Alb«rt«r  Pamp  &  Xoodenaa  Ctk 
D*  Laral  Sieam  Tarbiae  Co. 

Kbt  Torblat  Coaipaoj.  .  „ 
NaOoaal  Traaait  li'amp  ft  MB- 

chine  Comf 
Kow  ft  Dt«i 
Wortbiogton 
Corporation 
Algine  RcvoltttMB  Lo(  Or 
Counter. 

The  Si't-rry  <;vTnK('Mi.r  Co, 

Bngine  Revolution  for  IM> 
Rection  Indicator. 
Tfar  :$pcrry  Cyfoaeope  Ob. 


«c  jBcfilaB.. 


fcakint-Mm«r  __ 
Kois  IleAter  tk 
Row    &  Uirit, 

Excavators. 

n.,,...:    p  .VxrA  &  McOm 

F'a^lir^        HamiacbfcBBV  VBk 

Kspansion  Jolntt.^ 

Alberfcr   Pump  & 
Crane  C-nntuny 
Griicom-Rutkell  Co. 
Lunkenhcimer  Compiny. 
Ron  Hralcr  &   Mfg.  CaaMMt. 
C.  H.  Wbrrlrr  Mf(.  Co. 
Tbt  Wm.  Powtll  Co. 
Bzporten  and  Itanortm 
Geo    e.  Rilling*. 
A.  r.  C»)l»n. 
G    W.  McNear.  toe. 
Welch  8c  Company, 

Extension  Bed  Gap  Latbea. 

Bcnrer  A  Carlfr  roTr-nnnv- 
Harron,  HultiM  &  McCtrc  Co. 

Louia  G.    !!ri  r; 

Herberts  Mic;iinerv  &  J^uppiy  Co. 

E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  C 

Feed  Water  He«t«ra. 

Albemr  Pwap  ft  Condc 

niaplin-Fallon  Mfg. 

F6fd  ft  Gcrrine. 

The  OriMom-Russen  Company. 

Kai*  Hotter  ft  Mfg.  Coiaaantr 

Mmr  ft  Dvria.  WMIailH.  h» 

waethiaHton  Pwiao  «  HatUatn 
Canmrattmi. 
FMd  Water  Renlatofft 

Oaplfa-Fulton  M1{.  Coamaar. 

Filteni.  Feed  Water.  Oil 
American  Steam  aGuae  ft  Valee 

Mfg.  C**nin*tt¥. 
Woeii  ft  Oeiii'** 
Orlaco^^.Hittaell  C nmpanT. 
Vn,.  ii,,t..  K  viw.  Co. 

<     n,Ti,     Fn»rneer..  T«» 

Fire  Alarm  Syatanw  (Auto- 
IMtfe). 
Cm*  Cnrr  *  Soo  To* 

Vtnt  Detecting  SystemB. 

Chaa  r-tv  y  \,-r 
Ffre  EntinguiBhing  System*. 

rha».  r-irv  ,v  s.i-i  lie. 
Flas*  and  Sicnala. 

WMlH-Howe-  Eaicraoa 


airam  larame  m. 
.  Eiyinyariny  Caapiftr. 

wuao   kSSmm'  *  Mfti. 


ae  Company. 

enbritner  Cumpany. 

Crasdaii  KiiaisirciuiK  Ccmpaay. 
Wm.   1.  Uonneily. 

Floor  Gratings. 

Herbert*  Machinery  A  Sur'Ply  Co. 
Floor  Hatca. 
crane  Company. 

Fly  Wheela  (Slow  and  High 
Speed). 

Meaia  Machine  Company. 
Forced  Uraugbta. 
Utl.aral  Siram  Turkina  Co. 

Keariott  Ei 
John  Rcid 
Acatutatwtiao 
Comvoay, 

For^Dgs. 
Amrricao  Mangaacaa  Brooac  Co. 
Bethkkem    ShinbtiUdiag  Coffw, 
Edwin  Forrtii  Fora*  Co. 
R.  Gracey  ft  Sana  Co. 
Hyde   Wimllaaa  Company, 
LtcwcUyn  Iron  Worka. 
Uarinc  Decking  &  Supply  Co, 
Me»ta  Machine  Company. 
Morae  Dry  Dock  ft  Kr|,air  C*. 
The  Pollalt  Steel  Compii.,, 
United   Enginecriaa  ft  hoiudry 
Company. 

Forging  MacbiaMi 

L«ata  G.  UenatL 
HarroB.  Rickard  ft  UeCme. 
HcrtMcta  UaebiaMy  «  Itvnlr  Ca^ 
Forging  Premii 

Berser  &  Carter  OMBDiM; 
Harrun.  Kickard  ft  IleClMI«  C». 

Louia  G.  llenea. 

Herberti  Machinery  ft  Supply  Co. 
Ucala  Machine  Cootpany. 

Company. 

Founders. 
Albina  Ejiffaie  ft  Madilao  Wba. 
Aauriean  Steel  Foimdriea. 
Bcthlebem  ShipbaDdiaf  Caipaes 

lion.  Ltd. 
CoDuaercial  Iron  WoikflL 
t.aokenhcimer  COmpan* 
Uawcnyn  Iron  Works. 
B.  G.  Troat  Company. 

FooBdry  Equipiiicat. 

The  BaaUan-Bletainc  Company. 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McConc, 
Pawtina  ft  Uanriaohlnv  Ca. 
Freight  Hi 
ment. 
Brown  Hoisting  Ifiriria 

s.  Kionr  Mfg.  Coo* any. 

L«ttl*  0.  Hsac^ 
ifanning' 
Sh^srd^ 

Frigidoinetert. 

UcKab  Company. 

FM  BcoBoiBinn. 

Oiliaai  Bi 
FmI  (M. 


FtKl 

Gri»com-Ra 
Rom  HeaMr  ( 
Furnaces. 

.Vnirru  .-in  Spiral  Pipe  Worlu. 
JUr  <  oriiiiiental  Iron  Worka. 
Electric  Furnace  Conn.  Co. 

Fnmace  Bridge  Walls. 

lenkina-MiUer  Company. 
Waj^r^PnoiCi  Bfidos  Wdl 

FHTBaee  FraaiB. 

The  Continental  IfSO  WaAlk 
ToKn  R,M  ft  Cnaniiy. 
Fusible  Plugs. 

Crane  Company. 
Griacom-Rufaell  Ccrnpaay. 
Lankenbeimcr  Company. 


Hanon.  Bldmni  ft  UcCmM. 
jsatua  MMMy  Ui. 
raCMS  Jias  at  Isnaa  Co. 
U.  &  Treai  Coaptay. 
MatiQnal  I  ranait  fuiup  Ht  Ml 
Kj  iijvn  Oaa  boginc  Cu. 
mnlMl   iMiglne  Cw. 
WsMtra  Macbiocry  CSowiaf. 
Wceks-lloKc  Emcraon  CSb 

Jkagias 


Winiaaa  trtmttt  Vompaay, 

Gaa  Holders. 

llie  Electrulabs  Conniany. 

Gu  Ucneratora  (Acatylooa, 
Hydrogen,  OxygaBl. 

Air  RedtKliun  lialaa  COk 
The  Baatian-Blcaiini^  Coapmy. 
l>a«ia-BonmonviUe  ComnaiK, 
llarroii,  Rickard  ft  McContb 
Interaatieasl  Oxygai  raiainoy 

daaoUno. 

Staitdard  OQ  Cooptay. 
IJmoo  Uil  Compsay. 
Obs    Plants,    Oxftm  BBd 
Hydrogon. 

Intemaliioal  OajncB  Ca. 
The  Eleeirnlsbs  CMvaay. 
Gaskets. 

(See  Packing.) 

Gaskets,  Iron. 

Smooth-On  Manu<aclurjo(  OOk 

Gauges. 

Air  Redaction  Salea  Co. 
Amer-.cao  Steam  Gauge  ft  ValTO 

Manufacturing  Company, 
The  lU'Ua-i- Blessing  Compsay. 
Crane  Company, 
International  Oxygen  Co. 
Lunkenheimer  Company. 
Pneiimcrcalor  Company. 
William  Powell  Company. 
Star  Braas  Manu(a«t«fia(  Co. 
Taylor     Inatruraenl  " 
The  Aahlon  Valve 

Gauge  Boards. 

Anterican  Steam  GsHBa  ft  FSlve 

Manufacturing  CmapaBf. 

Gauge  Cocks. 

American  Steam  Giaps  ft  Tiha 

HanuUctaring  CaaMar, 
Lunkenheimer  COMMagr. 
Ike  Cliapli».FMaaVlL  Oik 
_Tha  Wm  PoJa  C,r^ 

Outgo  GUmm. 
Crsa*  Ctaqnay. 

Rirron.  Rickanl  A  McCone. 
enmercator  Company 

Omge  Testers. 

Aiaerican  Steam  Gacjie  A  Val*« 
Uaaafactiiring  Cftmi^tnr 

(Differential  Pres- 
.  Oxy-Acetylene). 

nc  Baatian-Bleasing  Company, 
Iha  Electrolabs  Company. 


'Ow  alao  Btnpln*  Flaoaoo.t 


Aaaricnn  Slecl  Foundriet. 
DfL«*ai  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Maaaon  Gear  Co. 
Taa  Falk  Company. 
KsfT  Torbine  Company. 
Illlto  Madiine  Contpany. 
gMlc  Gtar  *  Tool  .Companr 
WeaHaaboaac  BItctrie  ft  III 
ofaMuring  Co. 

Generators. 

(See   Electrical  FlaBta.> 

Generator  SolB, 

Ford  ft  Cenise. 
Fairbanka.  Morae  ft 
KcarfMt  Enginrerinv  Co. 
Kerr  Turbine  Compmr, 
WeMkglmtat  KleSSia  ft  Ito- 
ulaetnring  Conpiay. 

Glue. 

mtuminOBI    PrcdlieU  Compoay 

CHbo  OfaMto^  * 
Taeht). 

L.  W.  Ferdhiaad  Co. 
Governors  (AntidpttlllC 

Marine). 

Ch.n    Ci  r  ,   ,V  Son.  Inc. 

Governors  (Piaton  Acttuted, 
BsewMBoiltr  Viied  Pump, 
AmmoBlB  Pflon.  Vaawm 
Pump  aad  VMDOPiBBip) 

Fnairr  Kneioaotlas  CMwaay. 
Grate  Bars. 

^ri,e^mT?uiBeD  Coispatiy. 

Kt.nf.itt  IlnntnecTing  Co. 


Grease  Cups. 

Albany    Lubncatiog  CsMaalb 
Amrrican  b-cam  aGuge  ft  Vslf 
Mfg.  Company. 

r  ft  Carter  Comoany. 
CSauMny. 

i-Ba*aeU  Coowsaf. 

"nsM^ST"' 

'nwoll  Co. 

 Extractors. 

Gflacom  Russell  Company. 
Row  ft  Dayis,  Engineera.  !»' 

Grease  Extracting  Feed  Wa- 
ter FUter. 
American  Steam  Gaate  ft  Valw 
Mannfaeturinf  Coaaiaay. 
Orindora  (Blectrfc). 

Harno.  Ridmrd  ft  IlcCone  Ook 
Laajs  Oh  Henea. 

&anM,^t3Sii9  f^fisKnck 
HMfesMs  lladibMnr  ft  SaMfer  Csii 
The  U.  8.  Bleelficd  TmTCs. 

Machines. 

 .   Carter  Company. 

Harron.  Kictciril      Mi  i^  i  r  Co. 
Louts  (.#.  Hencs. 

He^b^rl^  M;t,-|  riirry  .S:  S.i;iyly  Ce 
Nitcs-Befiieiit  - i',i-nj  (.!( ini,iany. 
ScoTel  Iron   Store  Co- 

Guns,  Line  Throwing. 
(Sec  Line  ThrowinK  Gjnt.) 

^^en'ciutalnghain  Co..  Inc. 
American  Engineering  CoaaaaB 
Betblebem  SbipbuttdiaB  COIBaiO 

tloa.  Lid. 
Hytle  Wiadlias  Comitaay. 
8.  Flory  Mfg.  Company. 

Gun  Fire  Control  Equipment 

Tll<-  S'l.  tr,    I  ',1  r.i.i  1  It-  ( 

(jyro  Compasses. 

Cba*.  Cory  ft  Son,  Inc. 

Sparry  CvtMeaaeCMapaay. 
Gjffo  Roll  and  PiKb  Ro> 


._j  Sacrry 
QWO  Ship  Stabilizers. 

The  Si  . !  I  ■  I'l., 
Qneacopes. 

Bperry  Gyroscope  Compaay. 
Hack  Saws, 
Bct]ver  ft  Carter  Comoany, 
California  Machinery  CmapaaP* 
llarron.  Rickard  &  UeOoaa, 

Hammers  (Drop). 
Louis  G,  Henea. 

Hammers  (Stsftm) 
Derger  ft  Carter  CnaiBSay.  _ 
Harron,  Rickard  ft  McCnn  Go. 
Herberii  Macbiatfy  ft  Snppv  Ca> 
L««ia  G.  Hcaaa. 
Mac»Benciit.PoDd  Company. 

Havdwara  and  Ship  ChaaA- 
lary. 

Bsrarr  ft  Carter  Comvaoy. 
Geo.  B.  Carpenter  ft  Co. 
fftard-Barsiuw    Ship  Cbaadlaif 

Company. 
L.   W.   Ferdinand   ft  Com 
Griaoom-Ruiacl]  Company. 
C.  J.  Hendry  ft  Compaay. 
Manae  Snppiy  Company. 
PadCa  Net  ft  TvfacCoi 


^  ftL  WOsao,  lac 
Steward  Davit  ft  Eonipment  Coep^ 
The  TbeBMi  LanChlla  Co. 
W.  ft  J.  Tkboat. 

Wilcox,  Crittenden  ft  Co. 
Week»-H  owe-Emeraoo  Compaav 

Hardwoods. 

S.  K.  Taylor  Lumber  Co. 

Hawsars  (Manila). 

Columbian  Rope  Co. 
parable  Wfn  iIap«_C».  _ 

—  Cl» 


Raeoraing). 

Athlon  Valre  Co. 
Star  Brass  Mfit.  Co 

Galley  Bumera  (Oil). 
_T  P.  jarvis  lUir.  Caawwv. 
Gantrys,  CfBBw  aa4  Jib 
Cranaa. 

Laoia  G.  Henea. 
Pawling  ft  Hamiaehfeger  Co. 
Gaa  (Acetylene). 

Air  Revluclioit  Sale^  Co. 

Gaa-Driven  Windlaases. 

Allen  Cunninitham  Co..  Inc. 
'^nioo  Gss  Pngine  romnanv 

Oas  Analysis  Apparattia. 

The  F.lrelrulabs  OuBpOiqr. 

Oat  Engines. 
fWrtMnka.  M«(sa  ft  Catapaov. 

riMMM  MBNTioM  FJciTic  Mjutam  juvmr  WREN  TOO  wimn 


■paar.        Albemcr  Fanap  ft  CM« 
Fofd  ft  acrttaei 


Rriaeom-Rtiatdl  Co. 

H.irriMi.  Rickanl  &  McCone. 
e.nkin<-Miller  Company. 
L.  Mo«t  Iron  Worka, 


Heater  ft  Hlg.  Ca. 
Main   Iron  Worka. 

Heat  Exchaiwen. 

Uriscom  RniaelT  I 

Heat  Treating. 
Mahr  WamitaetartM 

Hobs  (Spiral.  SpBa 

t,ania  G.  Henea. 
Harma,  Btdmrd  ft  McCoae. 
H«rhi0<  MaShvr*  ft  Soiiaijp  Os, 
F,  O,  gtillaaa  Sapplr  Ca. 
Hoists. 
(Se*  Cbato  HstMa,  Madkt  tal 

CcaaoLt 
Sum»  Eltctria  Hebl  Co. 


Google 
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Hoisting  Eagines. 

Il.ii.'i  I-.   R^rk.inl  ,v  .McCone. 

H Olden-on  tor  Studs. 
HoM  CoapiUaciii 

A.  J.  HOIM  *  tm.  IM^ 
Housings  (Iron 

Melts  MlchiM  1^ 

Hnnidifien. 


Lathe  Spindlss  (Solid  snd 
HoUow  Bond). 
The  Mtak  Stad  ' 


Hydranllc 

Cna*  Cnnpu*^ 
Usttsd  Ensiaccrwa  *  ~ 


Hydmila  graphs. 

Ani<Tic»n   ^^lr.lln  Gatigt  &  Vll»e 
ll.i:ii:l.jL  1^:  inn  t!oiu[jany. 
Hydrogen  (Compressors, 
Generators). 
Cm  Pr\i<]uct«  Asioctation. 
Intcnutioaal  Oxyeesi  Company. 
Tlie  ElectroUbi  Conipao/. 

Hjrdrogen  Cutting. 

The  Haitian.  Blctsiag  <^apa 
Harron.  Rickonl  It  MfjCtm* 
Inicnutional  Oxygn  Ot, 

Hyinfta  Qu. 
Jkt  UaitiiiwBlailBt  Cooapaay. 

Itai  l*riKluct<  AssociUUin. 
Hydrogen  Testing  " 

Hydromstecs. 

Ttylor  iMtM 
Hygromctera. 

Taylor  Inftniin^nt 

Ice  Detectors. 

McNab  Comtiaziy. 

Ice  Machines. 

Bnuu«r:rk  Refrifei 
Ford  A  Geirrioc. 
The  Frick  Comnaoy. 
T.  P.  Jar>it  MI(.  CS. 
H.  B.  Roelkrr. 
Viilcaa  Iron  Work*. 
WcMinghouM    Kteciric   ft  USi^ 
ufactnrins  Company. 

Ice  Tanks. 

Brunawick  Krfrigrratini  OSk 

LUwelIrn  Iron  Wofka. 

T.  P.  Jirria  Mia.  CoowaBy. 

Ihdicaton  and  Talscnptoi. 

American  Steam  GiaatS  4k  Vd<a 

Manufacturuic  CaaaaaK 
Cliaa.  Cory  k  Soo. 
Lunkefihelmer  " 


McNab  CompaoT. 
Manning-  Maxwell  ft  HoaaSi 
Pncumercator  Cotapaay. 
The  Thomas  LaocUia  Cs. 
owell  Coi 


William  Poa 
Indicators,  Valve  PositiMl. 

Cti;i!t.  Ci>ry  &  Son,  Ib^ 

Industrial  Cars. 

American  Sf^rl  Fnunilriea- 
liigots  (Forging). 

Clewflly-i   Iron  U'yrka. 

Mr«t»  l';)r)-n(r  T.^mpany. 

Soui'iftr  I  .li'  :,,m  &  Sleel  Co. 
Ingots  (Brass  and  Copper). 

(Treat  Wcairm  Smaltioi  ft  Be- 
flnint  Company. 

Scovill  Manulaclurinc  CofBPSny. 
Injectors. 

A.  C.  Callan. 

Ilairon.  Kickard  k  McCoBC. 
Lunkenheimer  CoanaKT. 
Manning- MaxwcU   ft  MSIWL 
Wniiaa  Powill  Coawaay. 

(Sm  EImIHc  Fkliat*  sod 

Suppliea.) 

Insurance  (Marine). 

Aetna    Jniurancc  Company. 
Atlantic    MiiIukJ    Inturance  Co. 
Fireman'*    Fund    Iniurance  Co. 
Importeri  &  Exporters  Ins.  Ca. 
Canton  Inauranoe  Olfice.  Ltd. 
''rank  B.  Hall  &  Company, 
.jtauranee  Co  ol  North  AaKtia^ 
lalinaea  ft  Bicsiaa. 
rbeanfai  Aaaarattet  Coaqway. 
Stanitard   Marine  Itrauraaca  Co. 
Union    Msrire    Iniurinoc  C>b 

Intensifiers. 

fiesta  Hachirr  CUnu'iny. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

fSee  Steel   and  Iron.) 

Keytaating  MacUaaa. 
Bentcr  tr  Carter  CaiaaaiiT.  ^ 
Harron.  Rickafd  ft  McCmc  Cow 
IrOala  G.  Hcnta. 

Hrrtierta  MacMaffT  ft  SupplF  OBl 


Aadaoii  MaeUae 

A.  C  Callan. 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone  Co. 
L«ul*  G.  Heec*. 
Herberts  Machietty  ft  Supply  Ca. 
Meata  Uaehla*  Ceawaay. 
Nil«-Bemea»iPoaMl  CMBNIir. 
Rocktord  Lalba  ft  Drffl  0>. 
F.  O.  Stallnun  Supply  Co. 

Leads,  Net  and  Sounding. 

Wilcox.  Crittenden  It  Co. 

Life  Boats. 

AoKflcan  Balaa  Co.,  Inc.  Welia 

Marine  Eqnipmcnt  Dept. 
Steward  Dad:  ft  Bqiupmcnt  Co. 

Life  Ssving  Ap«arattis. 

Amrrica.-i   iTa^sH        .   tuf:,,  We*t- 
e-ni    Ktiriiic   fclquipmfnt  Dept. 

Steward  DsTtt  &  £<]oipmcnt  Ca. 

UgbtiM  8«M. 
(See  Eleetrie  FtaMi,) 

Line  Throwiac  Qmbi. 

Steward  Daatt^  BgnlpaMat  Os. 

Linoleum. 

W.  i  J.  SI,-,.Tne 


Lock  Nut*. 

I  irike  1. 1  ck  Nut  Cn, 

Locomotive  Side  and 


Ilia  Mtak  8M  ' 

Locomotive  Side  and 

Rods.  Cmk  Fiaa,  Axba. 
Tka  Fallih  8tml  ~ 

nes.  wSmTian,  U 

Lowering,  Carriage  and  Coiw 

trol  (Boat). 

Steward  Davit  &  Eqaip— t  Cai» 

Lubricants. 

Alba^  .Grjnst^ 


Albaay  Labrleatfac 

A.  C.  Callan. 
Crane  Comt>any. 
GrIscom-RasaelT  Company. 

Esrron.  Rickard  &  McCone. 
iinkenheimer  Company. 
McCord  Manulactnrhie  Coapaay. 
WQIiam   Powell  Company. 

Lubricators  (Force  Feed). 

McCord  Manufscturing  Co. 

Lubricators  (Fresh  Oil). 
Ma<ll«on-Kipp  Labriesler  Co. 

McCord  MMatosMHka  Cib 


Lumber. 

(See  ^  HardweeU 

Geo.   E.  BiUlaas. 

A.  C.  Callan. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd. 

S.  K.  Taylor  Lumber  Coopisiy. 

Van-Aradale  Uarrla  Ltnabtr  Cs. 

Machine  Guards. 

Harron,  Rickard  ft  HeCosK. 
Lonia  G.  Ilenea. 
Pace  Steel  &  Wll* 

Machine  Tools, 

A.  C  CaUan. 
Ecdea  ft_Smith  Cosnpaay. 


Harron.  Rickntd  &  MeCoM  Csb 
Herberts  Machinery  &  SonW  0*^ 
Lonis  G,  Henea, 
Nilet-BcmrTit-Pord  Compiay. 
rawtinir  A  TTamischfegee  Cot 
I".  O.  Stallman  .S'jpply  Co. 
The   Oevelsnd   Punca  ft  ikw 
Warks  Company. 

Machinery  (File). 

T.ouls  G.  Henea. 

Machinery  (Gas-Prodac«ra). 

Air  Redaction  Sales  Co. 
Machinery  (Special). 

F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 
Hallidie  Machinery  CWMaa^ 
llnrt.iM.  R..  l.:ird  ft  McCon*  CO. 

Louit  (».  Ilenei. 
HerHfrt.  Vt^r'-rrrTT  H-  <tip(>lT  Co 
Me.tfl  li(;-i-t,i-.r  ('MntI driv 

Smitb-Booth-Uaher  Coaipaay. 
WaMen  Mashiony  CaaipKBy. 


Malleable  Iron  Clinch  Rings. 

IM  K»^>^  l!:!leable  Caatioga 
Conipany. 

Malleable  Iron  C-argo  Batten 
Cleata. 

Tbt  Natiooal  Malleable  Caaliaaa 
Company. 

Manganese  Bronse  Castinn. 

American  Manaanes*  Broaaa  Gs. 
Griaoom*  RnaselT  Company, 


Hyile  Windlass  Company, 
Company. 


SiMraH  Daril  ft  EquipaMnl  Corp. 
Marine  Engines. 

(See  aiso   l-.rLi,,i.r>.  ilil.i 
Betblebem  Sh  i  huililnin  Ccrpora 
tion,  Ltd. 

Tbeo.  A.  Cranr'.i  .Si;r.5  Co. 
Eniberg's  Elccuic  *  McchanitaJ 
Works. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Company. 
Uinch-SuUeT  Bros.  Diesel  Engia^ 

CorapAiit 
Keariott  UnRinerriiig  CoopiaV. 
Kerr  Turbine  Comiiany. 
Lktrcllyn  Iron  Worka. 
Marine  Iron  Works. 
Herdiant  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Morae  Drydock  ft  Kcpair  Ciw 
laa.  Sbewan  ft  Sona. 

H.  G.  Trout  Company, 
Western  Machinery  Co 
WortfainKton  Pump  ft 

Corporation 

\\  rtV.  H  .n,   l.mr  r-in   0  i 

Marine  Engineers, 

(!>ee    Rmtmeers    and  ConaalllaC 

Engineers.) 
Allen  Cunninjiham  Co.,  lac. 
Marine  Insurance. 

(See    Iniurar.ce  1 

Marine  Power  E^^uipmattt. 

I.  lrwellyn  Iron  W'oi 
^cnuf.e  \  KoertLog 

Marine  Railways. 
Winslow  Marine  Ry.  Ciw 

Marine  Repairs, 
Aaicrleaa  ShipbaihUac 
Baltiniore  Dry  Dock  ft 
baikUaa  Coiapaiiy. 

Skiplmiiitkic  Cai0» 


Coot  arte  rcial  Iran  Worka, 

Cha*.  W.  Oahl  &  Son  Eleet.  Co. 
Th«o.  A.  Crana'a  Sona  Ca, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Poater  Marine  Bailer  Corp. 
Globe  Shipbnildinff  &  Dry  Dock 

Company, 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Compaar, 
Mora*  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Ca, 
New  York   Shipbuilding  Co. 
Rabins  Dry  Dock  H  Repair  C*. 
Tas.  Sliewan  S-ins. 
Tebo  Yschi  Hssin  Company. 
Tietjen  *  I.ane  Dry  Dock  Ca. 
Todd  Dry  Ooclcs  Corp. 
W.  ft  A.  Fletcher  Compaay. 

Marine  Repairs  (Blectficil). 

Cbaa.  Cory  ft  Son,  Inc. 
Marine  Sliafting. 

Morae  Drydock  &  Repair  Oiu 
The  PoHafc  Staal  Comtway. 
Masts  and  Spars. 

Wealtra  Spar  Company. 

Mercury  Pressure  Gauges. 

American  Steam  (.augc  ft  Valve 
Manufacturing  Company, 


Great  Wettera  Saicltfai*  Csipa. 

Metal  Cutting  Machines. 


Ha 


MvCrie  Co. 


Herheita  Machinery  A  Stuxily  Ca. 
F.  Ok  Staihaaa  Simily  Ca. 

Ifcttl  Sftwtnc  llKUnM. 

Harron,  Rickard  ft  McCooc  On, 
Louis  G.  HeneSw 

Herhena  Mschlnerv  ft  Smwir  Gb> 

K.  (1,  St;ii:min  SuplMy  Oh 

Metallic  Packing. 
(See  Packing.) 


Milling^  Machines. 

HaJlidie  Machtncir  CoBBHV. 
Hdrran.  K^ckard  &  Mctoe  COv 

N*il«S'Oefnrnt-Pond  ComiMuiy. 
y.  O.  Stalliaao  Supply  Co. 

MiUing  Machines,  Plain. 
Universal.  VerticaL 

Hatieo,  KJekanl  &  McCone  Co. 
gM|irg  If  aehiacry  ft  Sassly  Ca 

F.  O.  Swiliasn  Supply  Co. 
mat.  Alunrfnum.  Bar,  BUkt 
Bloomsng,  Braaa,  Cold, 
Continuous,  Hot,  Mer- 
chant, PUte,  Rail,  Sbeet 
and  Tin,  Wiatt,  g«-l«M-f 
Structun^  UnlvMHl, 

Zinc. 

Harron,  KicUard  &  McCone  Co. 
.^lesta  Uachiiie  C-orapaay. 
F.  O.  Stallnun  Supply  Co. 


k  (Bvriam  mat  Tmaimgi. 


Harron,  Rickard  ft  HaCne  Ca, 
Uerberta  Machifleir  ft  SsmIt  & 
Louis  G.  Henta. 
Vi!r<-nrrnrnt-IVind  Company. 

Mills,  £nd(Center  Cut,  Coarao 
Tooth,  Stnigtal  naaiO» 

Harron,  Rickard  ft  Hc(jOOe  Co. 
Louis  G.  Ilenea. 

Herhen.  Machinery  ft  Suni>ly  Co. 

F.  O.  Slallman  Supply  Co. 

HUlB  (HoUow  AdjusuUe). 

Hstnn,  Rickard  &  McCone  Co. 
Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Ca. 
F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 

Mills  (Shell  End). 

Harroii^  Rickard  &  McCone  CSb 
I.Aais  Ci.  TIencs. 

F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 

Mixers  (Hot  Metal) 
Mesta  Machine  Company. 

Mooring  Fixtures  and  B*- 
ginea. 

American   Englnacfiag  Ca. 
Dake   En^ne  Company. 
Hyde  Wmdlaas  Company. 

Motors,  A.  C  and  D.  a 
Fairbaaka,  Mocic  ft  Conpaay. 

Moltici^  Evaporaton,  Hat 

era.  Distillers. 

Griscom-KusacU  Coap«ay. 
Roaa  Usatcr  ft  tUg.  Co. 

OH 


Nafla. 

Wilcox.  Crittendia  ft  Ch. 

Nautical  Instrancatts 

Geo.  E.  Botlcr. 
The  Sperry  Gyroacepe 
KelTin  &  W.  O.  Whfte^ 

Naval  Architects. 
Cox  ft  Sterena. 
WUUam  T.  DonneUy. 
a  W.  A  R.  Z.  DseU« 
Jaasea  McKinley. 


Weahs-Bew^L 
Padac  Net  ft 
Mariaa 


asbings. 

BMwsiill 


Daailft 


TteL_  

Rarron.  ludcarl  ft  ICcOpae  Cs. 

Meters  (Oxygen  and  Hy- 
drogen). 

TSr  Hri't.i':ib?  Company. 
Milling  Attachments. 

TTalhitie   Vlachinerr  Companv 

Harron.  ICrk.ird  &  MrT  ,„  Cr. 
l.i'iiiN  il  Hrre"!. 

dtp.       Xatiaad  MilleaiiisleMHaa  Co.         f.  o.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 

HuBMB  mmoN  Mcme  mavms  keyuw  wrbn  you  writ* 


Mippiei 

uiac 

Nitroi 

Air 
The 

Nuts. 

Beraer  A  Cartrr  Con  

Ceo.   B    Canietiler  ft  CS. 
Drake  I.<Kk  Nut  Co. 
F.aale   Drr,..   FoismlfV  CSb 
Ilarrv^n.  Rickard  ft  HcOpaS  CSb 

Nnu  and  Bolts. 

Harrrin.  Rickard  4  McCooc. 

Oskum. 

American  Manulacturiaa  Ca. 
W.  q._Da»ey  '^J^^^j^^ 


Foard-Baistow 

Company. 
C  C,  Galbraith  ft  Soa. 
Geo.   Sirallnrd   Oakaa  CB. 
American  Balsa  Co.,  IpBit  Wd 

Marine  BaviP 
Weck<  IIowcEb 

Oars. 

Wechs-Bewe-B 
Oil. 
(Sts 


Deoember 
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Oil  Burner*. 


Coco  CoBipuy. 

BMbldMB  "' 


SUpMMiBf  Ccrpm- 


U«rn>fl,  Ridcjtrd  &  McConc 
T.  P.  jarris  Mfg.  Compuir. 
Jenl 


JeokiniiMillcr  Comptny. 

».  Corp. 


VUtt  Foci  OU  En«. 
Oil  Burning  InitaltaUOM. 


Cocn  Company. 

-  ■  ■  iu« 

^^liUe  'Knrl  Oil  En(.  C^. 


T.  H.  J«rVU  Cotnpuij. 


Oil  Burner  Cootrol  SfDbvm. 

Cbii..  Cory  &  Baa,  Ina 
Oil  Coolers. 

Alhcrifcr  r-jmp  3t  Conilroicr  C*. 

Ku»t  He*lt>  &  UIg.  CaiB|iuy. 


Oil  Enfima, 

(Sec  fn^mm. 


Unloa  Ofl 

Oil  Fuel  Appiratu« 

White  Fuel  OU  Eii«.  Corp. 

Oil  Gaogea. 


Oronite  Paints. 

Standard  Oil  Company. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Proceaa. 

Air  ReduOlon  Salt*  Co. 

tht  Ua«tian-Ule»ins  Company. 

The  Linde  Air  i'roducta  Co, 

Oxy>Ac«t]rt«ne    Welding  A 
Cutting  Apparatus. 

Air  Reduction  balii  Co. 

T;if  11.1'iiiri.Hlrn.sij  ContlMay. 

Bcri^er      Caner  Company. 

fitVla-Bourtl<mV]|lr  Comtiany. 
arron,  Kickard  .1  McConc. 
lalcnulionil  Oxygen  Co. 
Laali  C.  Ueoe*. 
OnMM  Ac««tI«m  C*. 
Scant  Iron  Store  Cow 
TTie  EVctr;;]ab»  Company. 
Oxygen. 
Air  Reduction  Salea  Co. 
Psvit-liouriionvitle  Company. 
Ga«  Pmducti  Aanacialloa. 
IRICmalional   Oxygen  Co. 
f.tnde  Air  >'roduct»  Company. 
The   F-Ie<;troUl>«  Comiiany. 

Osygen  CompreMora,  Qaa* 


DlTl«-Bouraonri]le  Company. 

Internftlifliiil  Oxyarii  Company. 

Tl'-r   [11 :  ft n  i! Canif.anv, 

Oxygen  Cas  (Electrolytic). 
The  F.iecnalgka  Caaiaiay. 
<.^i<  I  rodaeti  AiMciallan, 

Psckiag. 

"  ■  P«ciiiDg  A  Rubber  Co. 

Carpeaicr  *  CoBptay 


lM<  k  OcRiae. 
Ciaae  Ceamuty. 

France  Padring  Co. 
C»re*nc-Twe<d   ft  Company, 
(general  Aibeiloa  A  Rabbcr  Ca. 
nolmei  UetalUe  Piddag  Co 
Oxygen  Gaa  Tntfalf  Ap> 
paratus. 

The  E1ectrr>lab9  Company. 
V.  S.  Jenkint  Company. 
Marine  Supply  CompinT 
Martell   Packines  r:n-.paii» 
Morse  DryrfocW        Krpy;:  Co. 
Plant  Rubber  A  Aabotnt  WotIm. 

Paint. 

A.  C.  Callan. 

American  Marine  Paint  Co 
Federal  ComiMnitiun  &  F^aini  f 

pany.  t.td. 
Internatttmal  Comnoaitiona  Co. 

L.  \V    Fet.l.nand  Co. 

Marine  r>rc].:inc  8t  Supply  GiU 

Marine  SvipdIt  Cotni»aBy. 
Olomel  Mftf.  Coonkgay* 
Oleitu  At  Bitmo  CotMlltlaa. 

Paint,  ConcTCta. 

Smooih'On  Maualaalifay  Opk 
Panelling. 

Ford  &  Gcrrine. 

Keye*  Producti  Company. 

Scoyel  Iron  Store  Co. 

Peloruscs. 

KelTin  &  W.  O.  While  Co. 

Phoaphor  Bronsc  CaatiagBi 

Griaeom-Raaacll  Conipaar. 
Hyde  WindUu  CeaiBUy. 
Lonkealitiaier  Cwaaaay. 


Pipe. 

American  Spiral  Pipe  Worka. 
Bericer  &  C*no  Conciany. 

Pipe  Bending  Machinca. 
AaMriaaa  l^a  lt<a4uiB  Ma- 

Harrea,  Bickwd  ft  UeCoae. 
Pipe  Catting  and  Thraading 

Berger  &  Carter  Cobumby. 

Harron,  Kickard  McCone. 
LouLi  G.  llcnes. 

Herbert*  Machinery  &  Supply  Co. 

Pwa    JixpanduiB    Mac  time* 

ABchcan  avM  Wncka. 
np«  Uaiom. 

Cran*  Compmy. 
Lunkentaeioier  riiapif, 
William  Fowell  Caaaaar* 
Pipe  Wrenchea. 

Or««n«-T>e«d  ft  Csii 
Piaton  Rods. 
The  Follak  Sleel  CompiaK 

Pitch. 

(See  Calkina  Pitch.) 

Planera  (MeUl). 

Brrgvr  A  Carter  Company. 

UarroTt,  Richard  ifc  .McC</nc. 
r.»mi>»  ti.  hcnen. 

Herberti  Machinery  &  Supply  Co. 
The  ClcTeland   Punch   &  Shear 
Worki. 

Nilea- llement' Pond  Company. 

Planer  and  Shaper  (Open 
Side  Crank). 

Berber  &  Cnrtrr  Company. 
Ilarroii,  kick.iril  A  HcC0D& 
Merberti  MachinetrftSiipMr  CSb 

Planimeters 

American  Slrara  GaoCt  VdO 
Manitfaclunne  CoBVaaK 

Plate  Shop  Toola. 

Bcnrer  A  Carter  Caanaa*. 

Harron.  RickartJ  ft  McOmw. 

l.ouU  G.  Hcnea. 

Kerberti  Machinery  A  SaBaRjCa. 

The  Cleyeland  Panch  Ik  IhMt 
Plastic  Decking. 

Marine  U^kiRg  ft  Mawly  Co. 

Plate*  (Floor). 

Berger  &  Carter  CoiaDIM| 
Amrnean   l-teaied  SiteoGak 

Plate  Punch  TaUet. 
Louia  G.  Hnci^ 

Plumbinii  (Ship). 

Crane  Company, 
r  L.  Man  Iran  WaAa, 
Plunger  Pumpa. 

Kinney    Manufacturing  Co. 
Preiimercators. 

Pneumercator  Com^aay. 

Port  Lighta. 
Pittabargb  Lmbp,  Briaa  aal 

Olaaa  Co. 
The  Tbomaa  Langhlin  OSh 

Power  Press  Crank  Sliata. 

The  Pollak  Steel  Company. 

Preaaea. 

(See  Forging  Preiaea.) 

Propeller  Designs. 

H.  G.  Trout  Company. 

Propeller  Shaft  Sleevwa, 
'I. 'II  KnelaMiiaa  Co. 

The  Pollak  StM  CoBMMar. 
ProiMllers. 

ABgrican  Manganese  Bronze  Co. 
BeHilehera  Shipbuilding  Corpora* 

tion.  Ltd. 
Conaolidated  Shipbuildiaa  Osra> 
Wnilam  T.  Oonnelly. 


Ferguwfl.Herbert  CoBpaajr. 
Hepprnilall  Forg*  ft  KaHe 
Hyde  Windlaaa  Cawnay. 

tenkina-Miner  CooMI 
Cearfnit  Eag4nt«lla«  _  _ 
The  Tbonaa  loagldla  Ot. 
H.  G.  Trent  ~ 


Ca. 


Albaimjhraw  ft  CaadiBagrO^ 

A.  C  Cauan. 

I)«aa  Bnx.  Steam  Paau   

nel.gy«t  Siram  Turbine  O*. 
Fairbank*.  Morae  &  Company. 
F"ord  ft  Gerrine. 
Gri*eom-Wii*vll  Cnmi>iin<r. 
Harron,  Kicknri!  .t  McCone. 
t?y*le   Winflla**  Compatty. 
V.       JenVtrn  Company. 
Tenkin'*-\!'Mef  CtTr.ianv 
Tenrfnn   Fngin^rine   Ca.,  Inc. 
Kerr  'I'lirliine  Cnmi  :iny- 

Klnnev  M»nu(r^n*»ng  Caaiaaaf. 
Urita  Machine  Canoaay. 
National   Transit  Taaip  ft  )(a> 

chine  Comtiany. 

Onw  ft  Oarii.  K-irineeHb  laa. 

Weatlnghouae    F.lcctrig    ft  llaa* 

ofacturing  Comoany. 
*"    H.  Wlieeler  Mte.  Oa. 
National  Tranall  Pua^  ft  Ma* 

cbine  Company. 


Wortbington  Pump  ft 
CotiMratioo. 

Pmnpa  (Vkuiub). 
Allwiaar  i^uap  *  iMdmar  Ca. 
PaJrbanka,  Uorae  A  Conpiar. 

Harron,  Kickard  .1  McCooe. 
Ibe  Sperry  tjyroacope  Co. 
Kuai  Heater  &  Mlg.  CompaBf. 
C.  U.  Wheeler  Mlg.  Co. 

Punchea  and  Dies. 

Benttr  &  Carter  Company. 

HarToo,  Kickard  &  McCone  Co. 

Uwia  ti.  Uencl. 

Hcrbcrta  HacUneey  ft  Sapply  Co. 

The  Cleyelaiid  Faach  ft  Sh«at 
Weik*  Caaaaar. 

Ceo.  F.  MaMMt  Canpaay. 
Pnacbea  (MtdtMe). 

Berger  ft  Caittr  Camaaay. 

Harron,  Rickard  A  McCone  Co. 
Louis  G.  Hene»- 

Punches  and  Shears. 

Brfger  .V  CAttrr  Company, 
Oereland  Punch  &  Siut  WSiftS. 

Harron.  Kickard  &  McCaaa  OSb 

Lont^  C,  llrrir* 

Herberti  '.Uihir-fry  ftSi^alj  Ok 

Purifiers. 
Ford  &  Ctrriac 

Puah  Bottou. 
Chaa,  Cory  ft  Saa.  be 

Pyrometers. 

Radial  Drilla. 

'"'"rpisaSTssr-wa* 


Company 
Harron,  Rickard  & 
Herberts  Machmcrt 


Pawling  &  Hamiichlegtr  Ca. 

Radio  Apparatua. 

Radio  Corroration  of  America. 
Railway  Dry  Docka. 
C'randall   Lngineering  Co, 

Rangea. 

(See  Shin  Storca  and  Ranata.) 

Ratchet  Pulling  Jacks. 

K.  Gracey  Sc  Sona  Co. 

Reamers  (Bridge,  Chuddng). 

Harrfin,  Ricknril       ?.!cCtine  Co. 
Louii  G.  llenei. 

Herbert «  Machinery  A  Sianpty  Co. 

F.  O.  Sullman  Stipply  Co. 

Reamara  and  DriUa. 

F.  O.  Sullman  Sapply  Co. 
l.oula  G.  Heaea. 
Harron.  Rickard  ft  McCcoe  Co, 
iferVf;.  Miictiin<:rr  A  Sapply  C». 

N;ir-.  i;-ri'--i!  I'nnd  Csawaay. 
Reamers  (Special). 

Hra-rr.,  Rickard  &  UcCoM  Ct, 
U?rh<rti  Machinery  ftSapfhr  C» 
l.ouit  Cr.  Henel. 
F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co. 

Receptaclea  (Electric). 
Chaa,  Cair  Ji  Son.  loc; 


(See  OmtA 

Refined  Oils. 

Standard  Oil  ComT>aBy. 

Refrigerating  Machinetya 

(See  Ice  Maehinea.) 

Rerulators,  Pressure. 

The  Baitinn- HI" -  nic  Cum^iany. 
V.  S.  Jenkins  Company. 
Taylor  Tutniment  Companice. 
Foster  Fngineeri-ig  CsaSMaP* 

Kegulatorji  (Fan  BtainM, 
Feed  Water). 

Foster  Fnglneering  Company. 

Ragidating  Vatres  (Acetylana. 
Hydraien.  Oxygan). 

Air  IMneOm  Sales  Co. 
The  BaMlin-Blfsafaia  Caiapaar. 
Da<ia-Bottni«a«flli  Ciwaaaiiiy. 
Retardei*. 

Taka  Reid  A  Company. 

mveta. 

Anthony  Carlin  Rirel  Worka. 

C.  W.  Fii'-i^r 

Southern  (  -hi    Iron  ft  SMi  Ck. 

Rivet  Cutting, 
Tbe  Baatian-Blcaalaff  Caawaay. 

Rivet  Fenrca. 

Rerger  A  Carta-  CaBpaa*. 
Harron.  Rickard  ft  MeCaaa, 
Riret  llachinea. 

Bcggtr  A  Carter  ComtMinv. 
Harrgn,  Rickard  ii  .McCone  Co. 
HerkerU  Machinery  A  Supply  Co. 
t  nois  G  Henas, 
Tbe  Pollak  "  " 
Rivet  Seta. 

The   (HeTrUnd   Punch   A  Skmt 

Wortta  Company. 
Geo.  F.  Uarcbant  Company. 


(Steam,  Hydraalk}w 

Ifggts  MaBtilat  Compaay. 
RoUa  (Bending  and  Straigln> 
aning). 

Harron.  Kickard  &  McCone  COk 
Louia  Ci.  liciiei. 

Herbert!  .\lac.TinerT  Jt  Sul»ply  CSfc 
Mesta  Machine  Comjiany 
Ntle*-Berneni-Pot.i!  ^. ::  uuany , 
The  Pollak  Steel  (."oracany. 
The    CleTeland    I'unch    A  Ska« 

WorkH  Ciiriiiiin., 
F.  ('),        II  .-.r.  Co. 

Rolling  Mill  Machinaiy, 

Mrsta    Hac-iinr   i.  "nnfaayi 

Rolls.  Kolling  MilL 
Tka  Pollak  Sted  Caanwy* 

Roofing  (PrepaUHl). 
A.  C  CaUaa. 

Roofias  ViriMia 

u  w.  rcnifaad  ft  Cmtmm. 
Ropa. 

(See  Alaa  Wii« 
Columbian  Roac  Ca. 
DnraUe  Wire  Rom  Ca. 

~       "  SUp  " 


Fasrd-BarMaw 

ComtMuiy. 
K  Leachtn  A  Sona  Raaa  Ok 
Griscoa-Ruuell  Compaa)k 
Marine  Sapply  CoimiaBP» 

Rope 

Meats  I 

Rotary  Sbaar*. 

Berger  A  Carter  Company. 
Louis  G.  Uenca. 

Herberta  Machinery  A  Supply  Co, 

Rudder  PraitMa. 

American  Steel  Foimdriea, 
BaaWMai  ShIpbttlMtaa  Camia 
thm.  Ltd. 

Rudder  Angle — Indicator. 

Thr  -  i  '  ■  ■  V   !  1 1,-  ri  ■..(_■.  .|  .1'  (*.  i. 

Rudder   Stocks  and  AriMa 
Meata  Machine  Company. 
Tbe  Pollak  Steel  Comiuny. 

Saws,  Hack. 

Berger  A  Carter  Company. 

Il.irr>m.  Hickartl  tit  Mc<."-ine. 
Tlrr;i«>r^t  Machli>ery  A  Sut>i>lv  Ca. 
The  Henry  G.  Tbompeon  A  Saa 

riiniranv. 

Saw  Machines. 
Berger  A  Carter  Comeaay. 
Harron.  Rickard  ft  MeCaoa, 

Sawa  CMatal  BUttfaig). 

Bccatf  A  Carter  Company, 
BatToa.  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Laob  u.  Henes. 

Herberts  Machinery  ft  Supply  Ca. 
Saws  (Wood-working). 

IlarroD,  Rickard  &  McConc. 
Henry  G,  Tbompton  ft  gaa 
Herberts  Machinery  A  SmmW  Ok 
Scales,  All  Kinds. 

Fairbanks.  Mor^  A  CaSVaay* 

Screw  Machines. 

Harron,  Rickird  &  McCone. 
Louia  G.  Henes. 
Herbert'  Machinery  A  Supply  Ca, 
F.  O.  Siallman  Supply  Co. 

Scottlea. 

Steward  Davit  A  Equipment  Corp 

Seattle  Butts. 

Branawick  Refiigeiatiag  Co 

Icmpplate  Seta. 

Hamm,  Rickard  A  McCone. 
Herberts  Machinery  ft  Suiiply  Ca 

Searchlights. 

CngbetiPa  Electric 
ical  Works 

Searchlight  Control  Gear. 

Tlie  StTit^  (ivtir^c^tpe  Co. 

Searchlights— Low  latcaiity 
and  High  Intemitjr. 

Till'  Svi-rry  Gyraaoapc  Co. 

Separatora  ffilifta>  Air  tut 

OU). 

r.riaenm-RaMi  Csawaar. 

Saxtanta. 

M*in  ft  W.  O.  Whila  ca. 
Shaddes. 

The  Tbomaa  LaugUia  Ca. 

Shafts. 

Meata  Machine  Company. 
Tbe  Pnllak  ^teel  Comnan* 

Shafting  (Forged  Steal). 

11  y.-t<   <  I 'II.- 

\Ie*l;i   s^Liii.e  Crr'.ioanr, 
Vdifkf   rirv   Tli-.rk  -V    Kri-alf  Ca. 
The  Pollak  •S'e'l  Comna-e 

Shapes  and  TM«,  KoUad 
Stad. 


A  M 
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B«tccr  *  Ciftar  Comanr. 

Umm  G.  Mtnec 

The   aeTdand   Puacfa  A  Shtm 

Barron.  Kickiirii  St  McCooe  Co. 
Hrrtwrti  M  ichiiitiy  A  S4WI>if  C«. 
Mnt*  Machine  <^  


Shear  Blades. 

Geo.  F.  Maiduat 

Shearing  Preaaes. 

Bcrt*r  &  Carter  Coapuv. 
Barron,  Kickard  &  McCone  Co. 
Lmili  <i.  Henea. 
UalMd   tnime«rina  A 
CoaiiBBr. 

Shipyard  Toolt. 

Berctr  &  Carter  Coagi 
llarron,  Kicliji.-il  \  Uti 
Loida  G.  Uowa. 
*  Ha 


Baltimore    Dnr    Deck  ft 
tmildins  CoaunaT. 

Tlieo.   A.  Crinr  J   Sont  Co. 
Federal  i.i:.:ing  Co. 

Mrrchir.t  SliiilmiliJ ,n«  Co. 
Globe  ^ihii'buildinii  &  Dry  0*A 

L  umpar.y. 
Loa  Ancein  ShIpblliMtaK  A  Dlf 

Dock  Cofn^ADf 
ilrrchart  Shiptuilifinu  Corp, 
y^iorc  bhipbuildina  (.  oreiuaar- 
Mone  Dry  l><jck  i  Rrpair  Caw 
New  York  ShiiibuiWiug  COb 
Robini  Orr   Dock  &  Keplfc 
lu.  Shewaa  &  Son 
Iciia  Va«lM  Baain 


ju.  Shewaa  &  Sona. 
2*i>9  VmIm,  Baain  CMuaaf; 


Co. 


Hf.  It  A.  FlMcher  Caawaay. 
Ship  Bottom  Paint. 

The  Kederti  C^>rapoaitiaa  ft  \ 
Csnpanjr.  Inc. 

Wp  CoBatmctioa 

h  W.  libermwd. 
R.  ft  H.  Crcen-Sibler  Wdr  LU. 
Ship  Lighting. 

(Sat  Blcatric  Fittiati  and 
Sapviica.) 

SUp  Stovea  and  B^ngM^ 
Mkin  Iton  Wafktl 
Maiut  Sapply 

Ship  Tanta. 

Llewellrn  Iroa  „_ 
Main  Iroa  Waeta. 

Ship  Chaadten. 
VfS  Hapdmn  aa4  lUa 

TalapiwaaB  (WireleH 
or  Intarcdmnimicatinc), 

CJia>.  Corr  *  Son.  Int 
Silverware. 

International  Silver  Contpanr. 


RMW  *  Carter  Comaaiir. 
Harran,  Rtckanl  ft  lIcC^ 
Lania  G. 
Nil«t-BtB 

Smelters. 

Great  Weitem   SnaeMaff  tt 
Bnina  Cooiptay. 


(Sm  WHtl(.> 

Soot  Blowers. 

Jenk  r,v  Mi  lrr  Csnipaiqr. 

Soonding  MachiiiMt 

KtiTi.  I  W.  a  WM*a 
S^kes. 

Boat  SpOMa.) 

Spiral  Pipe. 

Anerican  Spiral  Pipe  Woiha 

Stay-iMlt  Tap«. 

Beraer  &  Carter  Compaav. 
Hart..:     R  iV     I  ^  MeCooe. 
Nllei  .'.p:-nr,.!-l'„i;a  " 

Staam  Enainea. 
<Saa  Martoa  Eacuaak} 

fltaftni  Gaugea. 
Aacricu  Steam  Qian  A  Vri«» 

ManttClctarlaa 
Ctaae  Cofapsay. 


(Saa  Tiaaaaartiii«a.i 
Staam  Hanunara. 

Bcrxer  &  Carter  ' 
Loiua  C.  Heaca. 

ttaamboat  Ratchets. 

R.  Graetr  ft  Son*  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Alberaer  Pump  A  Co«4en»er  Co. 
American  Steam  Giuite  &  Vain 
Uanitlacturinc  Co-r-L.-tr 
Crane  Company. 

<^n»com- l<u!«*?ll  CompanT 
lUrf  :     M  I       1  A  I-, 
Keartot;     t.:ii  iii^-ffiti^  (.u;ni.aiiy, 
IClnney   Man jl^cunnj;  CompaiiT- 
LaBkex)h^ul'■er    (  .rTu  any. 
Jaaa  Reid   &  Companr. 
Rata  Heater  &  Mli.  Co. 
Row  ft  Datla.  ~ 


Steel  CastingR. 

American  SlatI 

Staal  nitat. 

Steel  and  Iron. 

Benrer  A  raurr  > 

A-  C.  CalUn. 
[.Irw*n>n  Iron  Works. 
Politic   Si rf I   f omp*ny. 

Scorl    lion   Siarr  to- 

Stecring  Gears  a:  d  En^nes. 

A.lr*;    t.' .i:ir,  ntyli  an;    C.*',,  Inc. 

Bethlekem  Ship buil dine  Corp«r» 

tton.  Ltd. 
Dakc  Efifline  Cornpsny. 
C.   H.   ErsiiB  &  Coinpuiy. 
Ford  it  tVrnne. 
S.  Flory  Mfg.  Compjmjr. 
Hjde    Windlaii  Company. 
JenkEni-Millcr  Comiisny. 
Kearfott    Enffinc«rinc    Co^  IflC* 
The    A  merican    Clay  lUHhIaaiy 

Cofflpatiy. 

Steering  Wheela. 

American  Enalneerina  _ 
Dake  Enaine  Compaay. 

fird<  Wi'ndlaaa  ^  
w  American 
Cotapanr. 

Stem  Bearinga. 

American  Steel  Foundries. 

Stills  (Hydrogen,  Water). 

The  Elcatralabi  Owaiiiiy. 
Stud  Uak  Aacbor  ChRia. 

S«altl«  Chain  Company. 

Soperheatert. 

Power  Specially  Compaay. 
The  Superheater  Compaay. 

S«irveyora  and  AppralMim 

Cea  ft  Siercna. 

Switches  (Electric  Saqt). 

Chaa.  Cory  ft  3oa.  lat^ 
Sjrphooa. 

The  OMslia-Mim  11%.  Oa. 
Tempera. 

Pawlina  ft  llstshrtlnsi  Ck. 
Tanks. 

UcwdIra  IfM  Watfei. 
(Sat  Ship  Tanfa.) 

TiBia,  CoBMT. 
C^jj^JjaBTcowar  A  Biais 

Tank  Gaugea. 

I'tjpumr-rcatnr  Tivmpaay. 

Taps,  Collapsible. 

Biraci  Sf  Carter  CompanT, 
Harran.  RickartI  &  McCone. 

Taps  (Hand,  Boiler.  Nut, 

Tapper,   Staybolt  and 

Spindle  Staybolt). 

Beraer  tt  Carter  Companr, 
Hartoii.  RickariJ  ii  .Mct'onc. 


Tape  and  Tapping  llacUDta. 


Taahwood. 

Emi  Aiiatie  Oa.  M. 

Telemotort. 

Allen  Cunninaham  Ctt..  Inc. 
lion.  TjM. 


If»d« 

Tugs 

Shipowner.'  an,!  McrCfciatf  Tllg- 
hoat  Company 


Tetepbones  (Marine). 

CkM.  Cor^  &  Son,  Inc 
Fotd  ft  Geirrine. 

Tcniperatnre  Instruments. 
Tagrler   laatranMaM  Cooaaaiw. 
Iaea«  


lal  Ofmttan. 

MeN^.  lab  . 
Harbor  SS  A 


Ternjinal 

G.  W. 
Onter 
Coeipaay. 

TfenniBalB. 
(Sai  FMts.) 

Thermit  Welding. 

Metal  &  Tt>ermic  C 

Thermometer*. 

Tavlor    Iriitr.jmiDt  CooapaAica 

Thread-Cutting  Machinery. 
Herbam  UaaMaiiy  A  Sawlr  Os. 

Toow  (TMlBBkani). 

Iks  Ossfliir^ftMfc  *  Shssf 
Mta.BtsMat>Nad  Goawasy. 
Tool  BoUmr, 


Towing  Equipment. 

American  Ettainrc-mu  Company. 
Bcthlehcni  ShiplMildina  Caipais 

lloa.  Lad. 
!>akt  ~ 

Torches. 
(See  O: 

Tractors. 

A,  C    (.  j'lm 

Transportation. 

Alafka  Steairr^h)!'  Co. 

AlUntIc  (.ttll  &   Tacific  S  S.  Ca. 

Bamett  &  Company. 

Balfour.  (..Mi'iric  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Itillmiis. 

aadian-Auatralaaian  Royal  Mali 


ity  Sieaoidiip  Co.,  Inc. 
Allltic  Company. 
-_-jaB,  Withy  &  Co^  Ltd. 
RoaMer  Broihera  ft  Co.,  Lid. 
International  Merc  Marine  Linca. 
International  Brakera  &  Sbippinit 

Atcnti. 
Lof  AnRelei  Steamnhip  Co. 
L-uckenbac'ri   Stratn-inui  Cumiianr- 
G,  W.   McNeir.  Inc. 
llataon    N'aviiration  Cnmpany 
Oceanic  Sieatn^Sii"  Company. 
Oaaka  Sho.en  Kaiaha. 
Pacific  .Mail   Steamibip  Co. 
Pacific  Steamihip  ~ 
Sh(f>uwnrrt   ft  Me 

boat  Company. 
Rtmthera  ft  Diaon  CoSMas*. 
Barayn*  ft  Ho»t.  let  .  _  _ 
ITaion  Steamihto  Ca.  at  B.  1- 
E.  K.  Wood  UMbsr  ~ 

Tubea.  Brass.  1 
F*f4  ft  a  - 


TmUv 

Sopvn 


Tugs. 

(Sec  TtaaiailiUltia  I 

Turfainca. 

Alberacr  Paaio  A  Coodeaiv  C*. 
BelMchcm  SkisMMhMl 

tion.  Ltd. 
'Vl.ayal  Siean  TafWae  Oa. 
HaUidie  Compaay. 
Jtarr.Tarbia*  Qgaaipy. 


Turbo  GeneiRtor 

Kerr  Turbine 


Turret  Lathes  and 

Berber  fi  Carter  Coa 
'.ouia  G.  Hcfiea, 

Twine. 

Colombian  Rone  Company. 
WMkf-HowvBmmon  Coi. 


VBfaeliteiy. 


VacQom  PumpR 

Wnrthinatnn  PwBS  A  MSShiBaiy 

ConwratNm. 


Valves. 

Amencaa  Steam  Uaaa*  ft  Vaba 
Manofaciiifiaa  Cams 
The  BaatiaiiJhiilag 
A.  C.  Callaa. 
Crane  Compaay. 
Ford  ft  Cerrinc. 
roster  Enffinccrinf  Company, 
International  Oxyeen  Co. 
Jcakioi- Miller  Company. 
Lriinkenhcimcr  ComtMay. 
Kearloti    lincineerina   Co.,  Lt 
Tile  Lunker;bt-!rsK-r  C'uniMiiy. 
ManoinR-Majiwell  A  Moore. 
Mc4la  Machine  Company. 
William    Powell  Company. 
Mason  Reanlator  Companr. 
Taylor  Instrument  Companica. 
The  Chaplin- Fulton  Mia.  Co. 
The  Aahton   Valre  Compsnv. 
Star  Brass  Uanulacturins  Ca. 
Tlie  Klcctrulabs  Company. 

Valve  Position  Indicators. 

Chas.  Cory  ft  gso,  lac. 

Varaiah. 
Marine  IMdaa  A 


Cs. 


Ventilators  and  Cowls. 

Morse  Drydock  St  Repair  Co. 

Vise*. 

Rcfiicr  &  Carter  Company. 

Water  OiatOliMc  PlaatB 
Filtera 
GriacDai-Biimell  Compaay. 

Wataipireofs  (Canvas). 
Bskwoa  Fraaarvo  Comaaay. 

WaUen.  Elactric 

(See  Electric  Wcltet.) 

Welding  Apparama  mt 
pliea. 


Air  Rfductlon  Sales  Co. 
The  n;i'n.i!-.  lUcs.inK  Company. 
Berber  \-  Carter  Cumtiany. 
UavLh.  H.i  .irnonvillc  CompMnr. 
Metal  A   Thermit  Corvorauak 
(Ixweld  Acetylene  (Tompany. 
The  Klcctrolab*  Company. 
X'ivftir  <>xyitccly!mc  Compaay. 

Welding  and  Cutting. 

Air  Redaction  S«len_Ca> 
Davis.  BoumonvtUe 

M:iririe  \\'eldinjf  Co. 
Monc  Llrydock  ft  Ripair  CS. 

Welding  Rods. 

.\ir  Kr'^i]C?i..iTi  b.ilc»  Co. 
ItrfKrr  \  <  .Ttrr  Company. 
Uavij  li.jurnor.TilIe  Compaay. 
rixwrUI    Aorlvlrtie   Coma~  " 

X'ictor  i  ix>  .'I.  t-t > lene  i 


Whirlera,  Shipyard. 
(S««  Shipyard  Whtriera.) 

Whisdea  and  Wbiatla 
Operators. 
American  Steam  Gansa  A  ' 
Maoufacturiae  CataaSBV. 
Crane  Compaay. 
Chaa.  Con  ft  Saa.  Um, 
Ford  A  Gerrinc. 
The  I-unkenheimer  Company. 
Pnrumercator  Cooipaay. 
Star  Braas  Hanuiactiuiaf  Gib 
Tbe  Ashton  Valve  Compaaff. 
William  Powdl  Compaar. 

Winches  and  WindlaMaa. 

Albina  Eii||iBc  ft  Maekiaa  Wha 

Betueboii  sio^SmmSmS 

llofl.  Ltd. 
Otsmpion  EnciaMlllc  Clk 
Dake  Engine  CiiwgMy. 
Ford  ft  Geninc 
S.  Ftonr  Him.  Com(>uiy. 
FftirlMutki,  If  oTse  &  Cooapuif, 
Hyde  Windtsss  Compuj. 
Iriikiii»-M;IIrr  Company. 
Lidferwood  MsnufACtarillS  Cfti 
LicweUyn  Iron  Works. 
Kearfott   EntnaccriBK  Co..  Im. 
Marine  Iron  works. 
Morse  D^^  Dock  It  R«^ir.G^ 


Sfa  epard  Elect  ri  c  C  rsne  ft 
Company. 

Windlassee  «3aa  Dri««0« 
I'aion  Gas  Eoafaia  OMipaai^ 

Wire  Rope. 

Durable    Wire    Rope  Compaay. 
A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co. 
john  A.   Roeblina'i  Sons  A  Co. 

Wireless  Apparatus. 

Radio  Con>oration  o4  America. 

Zinc. 

(See  Hetala.) 
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^      PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW'S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


Mm 


A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc 
Diving  AppataUa 

FIRE  SUPPLIES  AND  THE 
INVINCIBLE  NOZZLE 


221  HIGH  ST. 


Boston,  Mau. 


OiUted  Slaiei  Rubtxr  Company.  Stn 
Fr«nciMo.   S«nil«.  Tacoma.  fort, 
laad.  Spokane.  Lot  An(it« 


PAGE  BROTHERS 

SHIP,  FREIGHT  AND 
COAL  BROKERS 
310  CALIFORNIA  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

KrablWiad  IMJ 


"Greaves-Etchelb"  Electric  Furnaces 

RELIABLE— EFFICIENT— ECONOMICAL 

POWEK  FACTOR 
LOWER  OPERATING  COSTS— BETTER  STEEL 

ELECTRIC  FURNACE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
 908  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


WEEKS-HOWE-EMERSON  CO. 


WEEKS-HOWE  CO. 


San  Franciaco 

79  Ye«ler  Way. 
Seattle 


"The  Pioneer  Shipchandlert* 
Will  Do  Justice  to  Your  Patronat^e 


McCORMlCK  &  McPHERSON 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
Steamship  Managers  and  Agents 
...  „    .      ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

503  Marktt  Strtat  Tal.phone  Kearnr  IMS 
LOS  ANOELBS 
 ■aichaoii  National  Bank  BuiMinc 


WELCH  &  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


J«  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
Ttltpbaa*  Kaarar  Itl 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
New  York  OVica:  US  Froat  li 


RENWICK  Z.  DICKIE  DAVID  W.  OICKIh 

TalaphoM  KMray  »*•> 

D.  W.  &  R.  Z.  DICKIE 

ENGINEERS  and  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

SANTA  MARINA  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

111  MARKrr  STREET  CALIFORNIA 
Ttl.««,hU  AMreaa   "DICKIB."  8a.  FrancLeo 


THE  McNAB  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Eng^ine  Directioa 
Indicators,  Pneumatic  Revolution 
Counters,    Lotrometera,    Ship  Tel«- 
(H'aphB,  Loud  Speaking  Telephones,  etc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


LETSON  BALLIET 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
1508  Hobart  Buildine   San  Francisco 


leJrvhonc  IXiuslaa  lOSi 

Capt.  Cbas.  J.  Swanson 

Nautical  Booka  and  Initruminia 

lloairt  <t. 

Slaamahip  and   Naval  Omctra'  Unllonaa 
Clothlnt.  Capa  and  Oold  Wraatka. 
Haia.  Shoea  aad  Fyrafcahlnai 
Onakina.  Rubber    Roola.  Be^dini    tnA  HIanket* 
1H«  STEUART  ST        SAN  FRANCItCO 


"MILFORD"  HACK  SAW  BLADES 


-sGoByT^eName' 


Sample  Stnt  on  Request 

The  Henry  G.  Thompson  ft  Son  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


C  J.  HENDRY  CO. 


17-11  MAIN  STREET 
Saa  Franctaco.  CaL 


41S  FRONT  STRBBT 
Saa  Padro.CaL 


SHIP  CHANDLERY  —  ColuiBbLaii   Manila  Rop«.  ■ii«la*at*' 
SuppUaa.  Woolaay'a  Copper  Paint. 

FISHERIES'  SUPPLIES— Linaa  Salauin  Naitlac  and  Thraada. 
OoMon  Netthia  Rope  and  Setae  Twiaa.  Fiatilnf  Boat  Suppllaa 


CHAINS  and  ANCHORS 

To  Any  Bureau  Inspection 

C.  W.  Fisher 

52  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


J.  &  R.  WILSON.  Inc 

SHIP  CHANDLERY  AND  SHIP  PROVISIONS 

Fadaal  AnH-CerroaiTa,  Anti-Fsuliag  and  Coppee  Palnu. 
Britga'   Bitumiaoua  Paint. 
Alao  Oiadiator,  Beldam'a  aad  Lloa  Patent  Aibaatoa 
and  MetaJ  Packinfa 
117-111  STEUART  STRKCT  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


GEO.  L  BILUNGS 

SHIPPING  —  COMMISSION  —  LUMBER 


tAILINO  VESSELS  FOR  CHARTER 
312  CALIFORNIA  ST.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


C.  W.  DAHL 


C.  A.  DAHL 


Chas.  W.  Dahl  &  Son  Electric  Company 

MARINE  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION 
Repairs  and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

Telephone  SUTTEH  6i7> 

11!  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  R  EVANS  &  CO. 

Ettabliabed  1(75 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Repairing — Pipe  Cutting — Pump* 
EVANS'  STEAM  STEERING  GEAR 
l»»  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ort 


Bridgepor'>-/^Conn.U.S.A. 


Condenser 

Tubes 
and 
Ferrules 


WM.  H.  THORNLEY 

Custom  House  Broker 
and  Forwarding  Agent 


«>«  BATTFWT  ^TRFFT 


SAN  FRANCTHrO 


Talaphone  Main  31B2  PORTLAND.  OREGON 

JAMES  McKINLAY 

Naval  Architect  Consulting  Engineer 

Owners  Representative 
Snrv«r»,  Superinlcndeoc*,   Eatimalea,  Appraiaala 
103S  Chamber  of  CamncTce  Buildine 
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Almy  Waier  Tubt  Bailer  Co..  ion 

American  B<l»  Co.,  Inc  

Ameiiean  Kn».  Co   23 

Americaii'Hawalian  S.  S.  Co. . .  JLG 
American  Marine  Piinl  Co.  ..  L21 
American  Presied  Sicel  Co....  Ill 
American  Spiral  Pipe  Works..  £2 
Andenoa  Overaeai  Corporation 
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Hitching.  Frank  K   S3 
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Hyde   Windlass  Co  Insert 

Importers  ft  Exporters  Ins.  Co.  211 
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International  Mercantile  Marine 

Company   1Q3 

tsherwood.  J.  W   Bl 

Jenkins-Miller  Co   US 
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LUTHER  S.  MUNSON 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Specializing  in  Amurtization  of  War  Facilities 
1475  CalumMa  RMd  Washington.  D.  C. 


"H'IST  'ER  UP** 

with  a 

"STAMP" 

See  thi$ 

California  Product 
at  California  Industries 
Fj[  position 
Nov.  15  to  Dec.  L<L  1921 

Stamp  Electric  Hoist 

Company 

1500  Seventeenth  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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United  American  Lines.  Inc....  U 

Unlied  Eng.  ft   Foundry  Co...  e{ 

United   Stiles  Elec.  Tool  Co..  U 

United  Stales  Rubber  Co  

United  Slates  Shipping  Board.  UU 

Van  Arsd*le-H arris  Lbr.  Co...  U 

Wager  Fur.  Big.  Wall  Co..  Inc.  U 

Walker  ft  Som.  Ltd..  Thcs   S2 

Ward  Eng.  Works,  The  Chas..  21 

WeekvHowe-Emerson  Co  121 

Welch  ft  Company   m 

Western  Machinery  Co.   1 14 

Western    Spar  Co  

Westinihouse  Elec.  ft  Mfg.  Co,  24 

Wheeler  MIg.  Co..  C.  H   107 

White  Fuel  Oil  En».  Coep..  Insert 

Whiling-Adams  Co   Ml 

Wilcoa.  Crittenden  ft  Co   Ifil 

Williams  TpoI  Corp  ....Insert 

Williimton  Co.,  C.  U   U. 

Willamette  Iron  ft  Steel  Wks.  is 

Wilson.   Inc..  J.  ft  R   1  ?l 

Winilow  M.  R.  ft  S.  B.  Co..  .  m 
Winion  Engine  Works.    S  and  1 

Wood  LumDer  Co..  E.  K   MO 

Woodhouse  Chain  Works   U[S 
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